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SPAIN— THE  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR. 
Mabch,  14,  1842. 

8n  RoBBBT  Pbbl  (in  reply  to  some  questions  put  by  Mr.  Shdl,  as  to  whether 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  had  written  to  Madrid,  expressing  his  concurrence  in  the  pro« 
eeedii^  of  the  French  government,  in  reference  to  the  course  it  had  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  presentation  of  M.  Saivandy^s  credentials,  and  whether,  if  the  noble 
eflfl  had  acted  in  that  manner,  he  had  afterwards  expressed  any  different  opinion) 
stated  that  he  cordially  concurred  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  lament- 
ing that  any  necessity  should  arise  for  making  reference  in  that  House  to  debates  and 
discussions  in  popular  assemblies  in  other  countries.  In  order  that  he  might  properly 
explain  the  course  pursued  by  the  British  government,  vrith  respect  to  the  matter 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  enter  a  little 
into  detaiL  Whatever  opinion  the  government  might  have  entertained  or  expressed 
on  the  subject,  it  had  not  had  the  slightest  practical  influence  on  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Spanish  government  with  reference  to  M.  Salvandy.  That  government  had 
taken  its  course  on  its  own  sense  of  duty  before  the  opinion  of  the  British  government 
was  received  at  Madrid.  The  question  was  then  disposed  of,  and  therefore  the  expres« 
sion  of  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  had  no  practical  bearing  on  it. 
M.  Salvandy,  the  French  ambassador  at  Madrid,  was  accredited  by  the  King  of  the 
French  to  Queen  Isabel.  The  British  government  heard  with  great  regret  that,  at 
a  critical  period,  a  difference  of  opinion  was  likely  to  arise  between  the  governments 
of  France  and  Spain,  that  might  lead  to  the  interruption  of  all  diplomatic  intercourse. 
The  British  government,  therefore,  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  actuated  by  a  sincere  feeling 
of  interest  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  to  tender  their  advice  to  the  Spanish  government 
with  respect  to  that  possible  cause  of  difference.  There  had  recentlv  been  in  Spain 
an  attempt  on  the  palace  of  the  Queen — an  attempt  to  seize  her  Majesty's  person. 
There  had  been  considerable  excitement  and  disturbance  in  some  of  the  provinces  of 
Spun.  The  sense — the  deliberate  sense,  in  his  opinion^-of  the  people  of  Spain,  was 
in  favour  of  the  existing  government,  and  this  had  given  energy  to  the  government, 
and  enabled  them  entirely  to  suppress  those  attempts.  The  British  government, 
however,  thought  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  Spain  if,  shortly  after  this  excitement, 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  France  and  Spain  should  be  suspended.  The 
British  government  had  very  recently  made  proposals  to  the  northern  courts, 
particularly  to  Austria,  earnestly  recommending  that  the^  should  recognise  the 
exbdng  government  of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  that  government, 
and,  through  that,  to  encourage  the  people  to  apply  themselves  to  those  pursuits  of 
industry  and  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  for  which  a  state  of  tranquiUity  was  so 
lavoiirMle;and  the  British  government  entertained  serious  apprehensions  that  if 
159-VoL,  IV.  Cooalp 
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there  Bhould  be,  on  the  ground  od  which  they  feared  it  might  take  place,  an 
interruption  of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  France  and  Spain,  their  efforts  to 
procure  the  recoenition  of  the  existing  government  might  fail.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  expressed  an  opinion  to  the  government  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  reconcile  this  difference.  The  question  arose  on  the  59th  article  of 
the  constitution,  which  declared  that  the  regent  should  exercise  all  the  authority  of 
king,  in  whose  name  the  acts  of  government  should  be  published.  The  British  govern- 
ment suggested  to  the  government  of  Spain,  that  it  might  be  possible  that  an 
arrangement  of  the  following  nature  should  be  made,  which  should  reserve  to  the 
regent  of  Spain  the  whole  of  the  authority  which  that  constitution  intended  to  de- 
volve on  him,  and  yet  respect  the  royal  dignity  in  a  matter  Vhich  the  British 
government  thought  right  to  consider  one  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  rather  than  of  a 
substantial  character.  The  British  government,  therefore,  suggested  an  arrangement 
of  this  nature: — M.  Salvandy  being  accredited  to  the  queen,  and  not  to  the  regent, 
the  British  government  proposed  that  the  letters,  of  which  M.  Salvandy  was  the 
bearer,  should  be  delivered  to  the  queen  in  the  presence  of  the  regent ;  but  that  any 
act  of  authority  connected  with  the  reply  to  those  letters  should  be  performed  by  the 
regent,  and  that  any  answer  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  queen  should  be  delivered 
by  the  regent.  The  course  thus  suggested  was  somewhat  similar  to  that  pursued 
in  the  cases  of  Greece  and  of  Brazil*  when  the  sovereigns  were  minors.  In  the  case 
of  Greece,  letters  of  credence  were  delivered  to  the  infant  sovereign  in  the  presence  of 
the  regent,  and  handed  by  the  king  to  the  regent.  In  the  case  of  Brazil,  the  regent 
issued  a  decree,  requiring  the  letters  of  credence  of  foreign  ambassadors  to  be  de- 
livered to  him  in  the  absence  of  the  king.  This  assumption  on  his  part  was  resisted 
by  the  courts  which  had  accredited  ministers  to  Brazil,  and  an  arrangement  was 
made,  by  which,  in  that  case,  the  letters  were  delivered  to  the  regent  in  the  presence 
of  the  king.  But  before  the  advice  tendered  by  the  British  government  could  be 
received  by  the  Spanish  government,  the  latter  acted  on  their  own  construction  of 
the  constitution  of  Spain.  He  believed  that,  in  giving  that  construction  to  the  article 
of  the  constitution,  they  acted  with  perfect  sincerity.  The  government,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  Cortes,  resolved,  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  that  the 
queen  should  receive  the  letters  of  credence,  and  even  that  acts  of  ceremony  should 
be  performed  by  the  regent.  The  British  government  never  questioned  the  perfect 
right  of  the  Spanish  government  to  place  its  own  construction  on  the  constitution ; 
and,  as  he  had  before  stated,  the  Spanish  government  had  given  its  construction  and 
acted  upon  it,  before  the  advice  of  the  British  government  had  reached  Madrid.  The 
British  government  had  suggested  a  different  construction  of  the  article  of  the  con- 
stitution, solely  from  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Spain,  and  because 
they  were  apprehensive  of  those  results  which  had  subsequently  taken  place;  but  they 
never  questioned  the  perfect  right  of  the  Spanish  government  and  authorities  to 
decide  the  question  for  themselves.  They  were  the  supreme  authority  on  the  point, 
and  the  advice  of  the  British  government  was  offered  before  the  construction  of  the 
article  of  the  constitution  by  the  Spanish  authorities  was  known.  With  the  con- 
struction given  by  them  to  their  own  constitution  no  other  party  had  a  right  to 
quarrel ;  but  the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  never  changed  on  this  subject. 
He  knew  not  on  what  authority  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  Senor 
Gonzales  had  stated  that  there  had  been  a  change  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
British  government  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  article,  that  the  act  of 
ceremony  on  receiving  the  credentials  might  be  performed  by  the  queen.  This  was 
the  suggestion  offered  by  the  British  government,  in  ignorance  of  the  interpretation 
that  might  have  been  put  on  it  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  rejport — a  news- 
paper report,  he  believed,  of  an  allegation  said  to  be  made  by  Senor  Gonzales,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  British  government  had  undergone  a  change,  was  without  founda- 
tion and  incorrect.  Having  given  this  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and 
admitting  that  he  had  drawn  a  just  distinction  with  reference  to  his  question,  4)e 
trusted  that  the  House  would  in  future  abstain,  as  far  as  possible,  from  referring  to 
what  transpired  in  angry  debates  either  in  the  Cortes  or  the  ('hamber  of  Deputies; 
for  nothing  had  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  constant  recriminations. 
After  a  abort  conversation  the  subject  dropped. 
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CORN  BILL*,— BURDENS  ON  LAND. 
March,  14, 1842. 

The  Older  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Corn- 
importation  bill.  On  the  question  being  put,  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ward  proposed  the  following  motion : — *^  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any  peculiar  burdens  that  specially  affect  the 
landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  exemptions  enjoyed  by  that  interest,  and  to 
ascertain  tbdr  nature  and  extent." 

Siv  R.  Pbbl:  I  wish.  Sir,  to  call  the  atteation  of  the  House  to  the  time  at  which, 
and  the  cireumstancea  under  which,  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  is 
made.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  fourteenth  night,  we  have  been  kept  in  discussion 
apon  the  Corn-law,  and  as  yet  we  have  not  been  allowed  to  go  into  committee. 
There  are  some  hon.  members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  who  differ  from  this 
bill,  who  object  to  the  principles  of  this  bill,  wht>  are  adverse  to  the  details  of  this 
bill,  and  yet  who— seeing  the  large  majorities  by  which  it  has  been  affirmed  in  this 
House,  and  considering  that  the  sense  of  the  House  has  been  fairly  and  fully  taken, 
—considering,  also,  that  the  trade  of  the  country  in  general,  and  the  com- trade  in 
particular,  b  affected  and  embarrassed  by  continual  delay — seeing,  also,  that  this  bill 
is  admitted  to  be  a  great  improvement  of  the  law,  seeing  that  it  is  admitted  to  be  a 
coonderable  mitigation  of  the  existing  evils,  derived  from  the  present  state  of  the  law 
— hare  come  to  the  conclusion,  consistently  and  most  wisely  as  I  think,  that  the 
sense  of  the  Honse  having  been  so  unequivocally  manifested,  the  sooner  the  advan- 
tages of  the  bill  are  reaped  the  better.  The  question  for  them  to  consider  is,  whe- 
ther there  be  any  prospect  of  overruling  the  sense  of  the  majority  of  this  House,  and 
if  there  be  not,  whether,  upon  a  comparison  of  evils  and  advantages,  it  is  wise  to  go 
on  with  a  protracted,  and  in  tlie  end,  useless  discussion.  The  hon.  member  had  the 
whole  of  last  session  to  consider  his  proposal :  he  knew  the  Corn- law  must  come 
under  discussion,  he  had  full  and  ample  opportunity  fur  proposing  his  committee, 
yet  he  permits  us  to  have  thirteen  nights  of  discussion,  five  of  which  were  upon  a 
subject  identical  with  the  present — the  preference  of  an  absolute  repeal  over  the 
proposal  of  the  government — and  yet,  on  the  fourteenth  night,  the  hon.  gentleman 
comes  forward  and  proposes,  that  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  Corn-law  be  sus- 
pended, until  his  committee  shall  have  made  their  report.  What  I  call  upon  the  hon. 
gentleman  to  do  is,  to  adhere  to  his  own  notice.  Tlie  object  of  giving  these  notices 
was  not  to  mislead.  The  object  is  to  instruct  the  House,  and  to  inform  it  of  the 
nature  of  the  motion  which  it  is  intended  to  bring  forward.  But  here  the  hon. 
gentleman,  who  has  been  spending  his  time  in  ransacking  hustings  speeches — who 
has  been  looking  over  all  the  debates  of  1834,  after  thirteen  nights  of  debate,  with 
the  country  expecting  that  the  House  will  at  last  decide  what  is  to  be  the  law  regu- 
lating the  importation — ^here  the  hon.  gentleman  comes  down  and  occupies  our  time, 
not  with  reference  to  the  existing  debate,  but  with  a  recitation  and  comparison  of  all 
that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  has  said,  all  that  I  have  said,  and  all  that  other  per- 
sons have  said,  in  the  year  1834.  And  this,  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks,  will  satisfy 
the  impatience  of  the*  country !  This,  he  thinks,  will  afford  a  gratification  to  the 
people,  who  are  anxious  to  have  the  question  settled  aud  the  law  determined  I  He 
satisfies  the  country  and  gratifies  the  people,  not  by  discussing  the  question  properly 
before  the  House,  but  by  leisurely  reviewing  the  proceedings  which  took  place  six 
or  seven  years  ago.  I  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  who  has  given  so  much  time  and 
attention  to  this  subject,  at  least  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  his  motion  shall  be. 
I  came  down  to  the  house  to-night,  expecting  that  he  would,  at  ail  events,  adhere  to 
the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  That  notice  of  motion,  no  duubt,  is  a 
nerfectly  Intimate  and  fair  one.  It  was  in  these  terms  : — ^*  On  the  motion  that 
Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  committee  on  the  Corn-importation  bill, 
to  move,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  im))ose  any  duty  upon  the  importation  of  foreign 
eom,  until  this  House  shall  have  inquired  whether  there  are  any  special  burdens 
peeuliarly  affecting  the  landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  special  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  that  interest,  and  shall  have  ascertained  their  nature  and  extent.^ 

According  to  that  motion,  the  issue  fairly  brought  before  us  is  this^-shaU  the 
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Corn -importation  bill  be  postponed  till  this  committee  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  appoint  shall  have  concluded  its  inquiries  and  made  its  report  ?  I  ask  the 
hon.  gentleman  to  stand  by  bis  own  notice,  and  bring  that  qaestion  to  issue.  I  ask 
him  to  claim  leave  of  the  House  to  withdraw  the  motion  with  which  he  concluded 
his  speech,  and  adhere  to  that  of  which  he  gave  notice.  Let  me  understand,  as  I 
have  a  right  to  understand,  whether  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  of  opinion  that 
the  Corn-importation  bill  shall  be  pursued  to  its  completion,  or  whether  it  shall  bo 
suspended  indefinitely,  until  the  hon.  gentleman's  committee  shall  have  reported. 
I  ask  the  noble  lord  who  sits  on  the  hon.  gentleman^s  right  hand,  whether  it  be  not 
consistent  with  the  usages  of  parliament,  that  I  should  ask  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
adhere  to  the  motion  of  which  notice  was  given  upon  the  paper  f  The  hon.  gentle- 
man originally  gave  notice  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee.  It  was  competent 
to  him  to  renew  that  notice.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  alters  the  terms  of  his 
motion,  and  expressly  joins  issue  with  me,  as  to  whether  I  will  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  or  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  question,  that  no 
Corn-law  shall  pass  until  a  comihittee  of  inquiry  shall  have  reported  as  to  the 
existence  or  non-existence  of  any  special  burdens  upon  the  land.  I  sav  that,  con- 
sistently with  fairness,  and  with  all  the  usages  of  parliament,  he  ought  to  bring 
forward  the  motion  of  which  he  gave  notice.  He  had  ample  time  to  consider  his 
course,  and  determine  what  it  should  be  before  he  placed  his  notice  upon  the  order 
paper.  It  is  something  perfectly  novel  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  give  a  specific 
notice  of  motion — ^not  to  offer  one  word  of  intimation  to  those  opposite  to  him  of  his 
intention  to  change  that  motion — to  mske  the  whole  of  his  speech  without  saying 
that  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and  then,  at  the  close  of  a  long  address,  quietly  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Speaker,  not  the  motion  which  the  House,  from  his  notice,  ex- 
pected from  him,  but  another  motion  of  a  very  different  character.  I  will  not  now 
stop  to  inquire  whether,  in  this  stage  of  our  proceedings,  it  is  fitting  or  not  that  a 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  this  question.  But  this  I  say,  that  I  for 
one  will  not  consent  to  a  suspension  of  the  Corn-importation  bill  until  such  a  com- 
mittee shall  have  been  appointed,  and  have  made  its  report.  I  separate  the  question 
of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  appointing  a  committee,  from  the  question  of  whether 
this  bill  shall  be  suspended  or  not  suspended.  The  appointment  of  a  committee, 
considered  by  itself,  may  be  proper  or  not  proper,  but  I  maintain  it  is  not  proper  if 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  suspending  this  bill.  Depend  upon  it,  you  will  not  carry 
public  opinion  and  public  favour  with  you,  in  the  attempt  to  pursue  this  course  of 
obstruction  and  delay.  You  knew  last  session  of  the  intention  of  the  government  to 
deal  vrith  this  question.  I  never  taunted  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  for  not 
stating  exactly  what  were  the  burdens  upon  the  land  which  he  regarded  as  a  justifi- 
cation of  his  proposal  for  placing  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  upon  the  importation  of  fordg^ 
com.  What  I  said  was  this,  that  the  noble  lord  would  labour  under  the  same 
difficulty  as  I  did,  in  specifying  the  exact  amount  of  burden  upon  the  land,  in  con- 
sideration of  which  he  proposed  to  give  a  protection  of  8«.  I  was  challenged  to 
show  why  a  maximum  of  209.  was  necessary  to  protect  the  landed  interest.  I  siud, 
that  that  objection  would  apply  with  equal  force  to  any  specific  amount  of  protection 
that  might  be  proposed,  whether  fixed  or  graduated.  I  rested  the  claims  of  the  land 
to  protection,,  not  upon  its  peculiar  burdens  alone,  but  upon  other  grounds.  I  said, 
that  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded  for  the  last  150  years — 
that  laree  capital  had  been  invested  on  land  under  that  system  of  protection — and 
that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more  unwise,  than  to  risk  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture,  by  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to  them,  under  which  the  existing 
relations  of  society  had,  in  a  great  degree,  been  formed,  and  in  reliance  upon  which, 
so  much  wealth  had  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  You  have  a  per- 
fect right  to  differ  from  me  in  that  view,  and  to  tell  me,  that  my  opinions  are 
mistaken.  I  said,  that  another  ground  for  affording  protection  was,  to  insure  the 
cultivation  of  the  land,  and  such  a  growth  of  domestic  produce,  as  should  prevent  the 
risk,  the  imminent  risk,  as  I  thought,  if  all  protection  were  discontinued,  of  placing 
the  country  in  a  position  of  entire,  unqualified  dependence  upon  foreign  countries 
for  a  supply  of  com.  To  make  insurance  against  such  a  calamity,  I  sud,  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  continue  protection  to  a  certain  extent  to  our  doGOfi^do  fl^eulture. 
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I  said,  also,  that  I  firmly  beliere,  that  there  are  special  and  peculiar  burdens  affect- 
ing  the  land,  as  compared  with  the  other  great  interests  of  the  country.  The  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ward)  scoffs  at  the  notion  of  tithes  being  a  burden  upon 
the  land,  and  expresses  his  astonishment,  that  any  man  on  this  side  of  the  House 
should  be  weak  and  absurd  enough  to  suppose,  that  tithes  have  really  anything  to  do 
with  the  burdens  borne  by  the  landed  interest.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  be  a  very 
great  authority  upon  matters  of  political  economy,  but  I  must  observe,  that  there  are 
others,  nearly  equal  to  him,  perhaps,  who  have  entertained  a  very  different  opinion 
upon  this  question  of  tithes  and  their  relation  to  the  land.  They  wrote,  perhaps,  in 
times  comparadTely  barbarous,  and  their  names,  perhaps,  may  not  be  so  eminent  as 
that  of  the  hon.  member ;  but  Adam  Smith,  for  one,  expressly  declares,  that  he 
regards  tithes  as  constituting  a  burden  upon  the  land.  The  superior  intelligence  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  may  induce  him  to  discard  the  notion,  and  to  discard  it  with 
contempt ;  but  Adam  Smith  was  certainly  weak  enough  to  look  upon  tithes  as  a 
burden  upon  the  soil.  Adam  Smith  expresses  himself  in  these  words : — *'  Taxes 
upon  the  produce  of  land  are,  in  reality,  taxes  upon  the  rent;  and,  though  they  may 
be  originally  advanced  by  the  farmer,  are  finally  paid  by  the  landlord.  When  a 
certain  portion  of  the  produce  is  to  be  paid  away  for  a  tax,  the  fanner  computes,  as 
well  as  be  can,  what  the  value  of  this  portion  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amoont  to ;  and  he  makes  a  proportionable  abatement  in  the  rent  which  he  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  landlord.  There  is  no  farmer  who  does  not  compute  beforehand  what  the 
church  tithe,  which  is  a  land-tax  of  this  kind,  is,  one  year  with  another,  likely  to 
amount  to.** 

But  the  hon.  gentleman  says — "  There  has  been  a  commutation  of  tithes  of  lata 
years,  which  alters  the  whole  question,  because  formerly,  the  amount  of  tithe  was 
uncertain,  and  varying  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  quantity  of  produce, 
whereas,  it  b  now  comparatively  fixed  and  certain :  therefore,  whatever  the  opinion 
in  former  times  may  have  been,  it  is  now  clear,  that  tithes  no  longer  constitute  a 
burden  upon  the  land." 

It  may  be  so,  but  Adam  Smith  differs  from  the  hon.  gentleman  upon  this  point 
also,  for  Adam  Smith  distinctly  says : — **  When,  instead  either  of  a  certain  portion 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain  portion,  a  certain  sum  of 
money  is  to  be  paid,  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or  tithe,  the  tax  becomes,  in  this 
ease,  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  of  England.  It  neither  rises  nor 
falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  encourages  nor  discourages  improvement. 
The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  parishes  which  pay  what  is  called  a  modus  in 
Ilea  of  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind." 

I  must  say,  when  in  any  country  you  throw  the  whole  burden,  or  the  great  part 
of  the  burden,  of  maintaining  the  Established  Church,  upon  the  land,  if  you  collect 
that  burden  by  an  uncertain  rate,  varying  with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  it  acts,  no 
doubt,  as  a  greater  discouragement  to  agriculture,  tnan  if  it  were  commuted  to  a 
modus  or  fixed  sum.  It  is  clear  that  the  commutation  of  such  an  uncertain  tax  as 
tithe,  into  a  fixed  and  definite  sum,  must  operate  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  land — a 
great  encouragement  to  the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  an  increased 
stimulant  to  the  application  of  capital  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  I  do  not  deny 
that ;  but  I  say,  that  Adam  Smith  and  Mr.  mcardo,  both  of  them,  distinctly  declare, 
that  they  consider  tithes  a  burden  upon  the  land.  There  cannot  be  a  question  as  to 
what  the  opinions  of  those  writers  were  upon  the  point.  Mr.  Ricardo  says : — **  If 
the  importation  price  of  wheat  was  60s.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it  was  60s.  a 
quarter  on  the  Continent,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  burden  of  tithes,  wheat  was 
raised  in  Enghind  to  70s.  a  quarter,  a  duty  of  lOs.  ought  also  to  be  imposed  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  com.** 

These  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Ricardo.  They  may  be  entirely  wrong,  but  they 
certainly  differ  very  much  from  those  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Don*t  let  the  hon. 
gentleman  suppose,  that  three  or  four  days  will  settle  this  question  in  committee.  I 
am  not  now  saying,  whether  it  may  be  proper  or  not  to  appoint  a  committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  burdens  of  the  land;  but  this  I  may  say,  that  as  far  as 
1  have  bad  any  communication  with  the  landed  interest,  thev  have  evinced  no  appre- 
hensions as  to  the  result  of  such  an  inquiry  as  that  proposed  in  the  hon.  gentleman's 
original  notice  of  motion.    I  confine  myself  to  that  original  motion,  because  it  isythe 
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only  one  that  the  hon.  gentleman  can  properly  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
The  landed  interest,  as  far  as  I  have  communicated  with  them,  have  not  told  me, 
that  they  thought  it  essential  to  their  interests  that  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  peculiar  burdens  borne  by  them  should  be  absolutely  precluded ;  but  I 
assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  such  au  inquiry  would  be  of  rather  longer  con- 
tinuance than  he  appears  to  think.  Coming  here  himself,  and  laying  down  his  dicta 
as  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  he  will  be  met  by  others  who  may  differ  from  him, 
and  whose  opinions,  though  opposed  to  his  own,  mav  yet  be  regarded  as  worthy  of 
some  consideration.  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  be  governed  by  all  the  conclu- 
sions at  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  arrived  upon  this  subject  The  question, 
**  What  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  special  burden  imposed  upon  the  land  ?  is  in  my 
estimation  an  extremely  difficult  one  upon  which  to  form  an  accurate  opinion.  It 
is  a  question  which,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  must  be  determined  rather  upon 
general  reasoning,  than  upon  the  positive  dicta  of  any  twelve  or  fiflteen  gentlemen 
who  may  be  formed  into  a  committee  to  consider  of  it.  Tithe,  church-rates,  in 
short,  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church,  is  im- 
posed upon  the  land.  I  do  not  deny  that,  in  towns,  a  very  considerable  sum  is 
raised  towards  the  support  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  church-rates ;  but,  upon  the 
whole,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  land  pays  a  very  full  proportion  of  the 
amount  which  is  levied  generally  for  the  payment  of  church-rates.  That,  of  course, 
would  be  one  subject  of  inquiry  before  a  committee.  Another  subject  of  inquiry 
would  be,  how  the  stock  and  pro6ts  of  trade  were  now  allowed  to  escape  the  pay- 
ment of  poor-rates?  Because  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  policy  of  the 
law  was,  that  stock  in  trade  and  the  profits  of  trade  should  contribute  equally  with 
the  land  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  was  found  so  difficult,  however,  to  collect  a 
fair  and  proper  quota  of  the  rate  from  stock-in-trade  and  the  profits  of  trade,  that 
you  passed,  not  many  months  since,  an  act  directly  at  variance  with  the  original 
object  of  the  law,  relieving  trade  from  this  contribution  to  the'  poor-rates,  and,  of 
course,  placing  the  burden  upon  the  land.  I  believe  that  of  late  years  there  has 
been  a  more  equal  apportionment  of  the  poor-rate ;  but  if  I  take  the  whole  of  the 
contribution  now  made  for  relief  of  the  poor,  I  think  I  shall  still  find,  I  do  not  say 
in  what  proportion,  but  certainly  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  levied  upon 
the  land.  1  do  not  think  that  my  hon.  friend  meant  to  insist  upon  it,  that  the  return 
of  1826  afforded  an  exact  view  of  the  relative  proportion  in  which  the  different 
interests  of  the  country  contributed  to  this  bunlcn  at  the  present  moment.  But  I 
will  tell  you  what  the  relative  proportion  was  in  1826.  The  proportion  levied  from 
the  land  in  that  year  was  £4,523,000;  from  dwelling-houses,  £1,788,000;  from 
mills,  factories,  &c.,  £255,000.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  quote  this  as  an  exact  in- 
dication of  what  the  proportion  is  now  ;  but  I  still  think,  if  you  refer  to  the  original 
policy  of  the  act  of  Elizabeth,  you  will  find  that  the  sum  contributed  from  other 
sources  is  proportionately  far  less  than  that  contributed  by  the  land.  Looking  to 
other  burdens  that  bear  upon  the  land,  I  know  that  there  are  many,  who  contend, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  their  argument  is  true,  that  these  burdens  are  borne,  not  by 
the  land  itself,  but  by  the  consumer  of  the  produce  derived  from  the  land.  This 
argument  has  been  specially  applied  to  the  article  of  barley.  The  revenue  derived 
from  barley,  including  the  malt-tax  and  the  duty  upon  spirits,  may  be  taken  at 
£10,000,000  a-year.  I  know  that  the  consumer  pays  a  very  large  proportion  of  that 
amount  of  taxation ;  but  1  know  also  that  in  manufactures  the  doctrine  is  this :  if 
you  have  a  duty  upon  any  particular  article  of  manufacture,  you  dimiuish  the  con- 
sumption of  that  particular  article.  I  am  constantly  told  (and  I  am  going  to  act 
upon  the  principle  in  some  degree),  *'  reduce  the  duty  upon  any  article  of  great 
consumption,  and  the  consumption  of  that  article  will  increase.^*  True ;  and  if  I 
were  to  reduce  the  duty  on  barley,  I  should,  no  doubt,  promote  the  consumption  of 
it ;  but  what  I  contend  is  this :  if  I  levy  a  duty  amounting  to  nearly  £10,000,000  a-year 
upon  one  particular  article  of  agricultural  produce,  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  that  duty  is  borne  by  the  consumer,  yet  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate what  proportion  falls  upon  the  consumer,  and  what  proportion  upon  the  land.  It 
would  be  most  difficult  to  determine  where  the  land  ceases,  and  where  the  consumer 
beffins,  to  pay  this  tax.  I  say,  then,  that  I  cannot  prove  to  you,  as  you  call  upon  me 
U>ao,  what  is  the  exact  and  precipe  amoun  t  of  the  special  burdens  impos^  upon  the  land. 
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It  would  require  a  wiser  man  even  than  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield,  to  perform  such 
a  duty.  Admitting  that  commerce,  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be  injured  by  the  protection 
given  to  ]and,yet  if  aminister,  whoseesthe  justice  of  continuing  that  protection,  is  called 
upon  to  state  precisely  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  particular  and  special  burdens 
which  render  such  a  protection  justifiable,  he  will  find  himself  in  a  very  embarrassing 
and  difficult  situation.  You  say,  "  If  these  special  burdens  exist,  define  them — 
specify  them — let  us  know  what  they  are."  I  tell  you  that  that  is  very  difficult,  and 
aher  all  the  research  of  a  committee,  I  believe  it  would  be  very  difficult  still.  These 
are  the  general  impressions  under  which  I  speak ;  but  they  are  distinct  considerations 
from  the  present  question,  which  is  this,  shall  I  postpone  indefinitely  the  Corn-im- 
portation bill»  until  the  committee  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman  shall  have  made 
its  report  ?  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  will  say,  '^  I  only  propose  a  committee, 
and  if  the  landed  interest,  as  you  say,  are  not  afraid  of  inquiry,  why  should  that 
committee  be  opposed  ?'*  It  is  true  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  his  original  notice 
of  motion,  pointed  only  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  in  his  speech 
of  this  evening  he  talks  of  that  committee  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  passing 
of  the  Corn-importation  bill ;  and  speaking  of  the  labours  of  the  committee,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  appointed,  he  says,  **  It  may  be  a  very  tedious  business.*'  Foreseeing 
this,  I  ask  the  House  to  decide  upon  the  question  before  it,  as  practical  men,  ac- 
quainted with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  the  country.  I  ask  what  the  country 
would  think  of  me,  if  I  were  to  say  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  *'  I  think  this  is  a  very 
reasonable  motion.'*  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  considering,  not  this  question  only, 
but  all  the  questions  which  I  brought  forward  the  other  night,  connected  with  the 
finance  and  commerce  of  the  country.  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest,  with  respect 
to  all  of  them,  as  fair  and  practical  a  settlement  as  I  could.  What  would  the  country 
think  of  me,  if  I  now  said,  "  Here  is  a  very  plausible  motion  for  inquiry,  brought  for- 
ward by  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield  ?  I  will  leave  the  corn  trade,  I  will  leave 
the  landowners,  the  tenantry,  all  men  who  derive  their  income  from  the  sale  of  com 
or  the  production  of  corn,  in  a  state  of  utter  uncertainty,  and  go  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Sheffield  into  an  inquiry  which  mav  possibly  terminate  some  three 
sessions  hence.*'  I  leave  it  to  the  country  to  decide  whether  my  objection  to  the 
hon.  gentleman's  motion  is  not  a  reasonable  one.  To  that  motion  I  shall  certainly 
give  my  decided  opposition. 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  115,  and  the  House  went  into 
committee,  several  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


INCOME  TAX— MACHINERY. 
Mabch  15,  1842. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  submitted  a  series  of  questions,  relative  to  the  machinery  to  be 
employed  in  the  collection  of  the  proposed  Income-tax. 

Sn  R.  Peel  :  Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  put  to  me  seven  questions,  to 
which  he  requires  an  answer.  As  I  stated  to  the  House,  I  shall  bring  forward  a 
measure  embracing  the  general  principles  which  I  have  already  disclosed,  and  on 
which  the  present  government  proposes  to  found  a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  enormous  deficiency  which  has  been  occasioned  by  the  disproportion  which  has 
been  sufiered  to  accrue  between  the  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  the  bill  for  raising 
the  property- tax,  there  are  about  218  clauses ;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thinks 
it  convenient  for  me  to  state,  in  answer  to  his  question,  what  is  the  general  purport 
of  those  clauses.  Consistently  with  my  public  duty,  I  do  not  feel  I  could  give  an 
answer  to  the  riehthon.  gentleman,  without  entering  into  explanations  which  cannot 
be  properly  made  in  replying  to  a  single  question,  or  a  series  of  questions.  The 
House,  I  am  sure,  must  fee^  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  any  one  who  labours 
under  the  responsibility  of  proposing  a  great  measure  to  parliament,  and  upon  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  intentions  of  the  government  should  be  kept 
perfectly  secret,  as  regards  its  operation  on  the  commercial  and^  manufacturing 
interests,  to  disclose  the  principal  provisions  of  his  scheme  in  an  imperfect  shape 
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before  parliament.  The  records  of  whole  proceedings  of  the  old  property-tax  com- 
missioners were  destroyed  by  a  vote  of  this  House.  Almost  all  the  officers  employed 
under  it,  have  ceased  to  exist.  I  do  not  deny  the  importance  of  the  matter  to  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  question  applies,  and  I  think  the  machinery  under  the 
iroposed  tax  a  question  of  grave  consideration.  But  it  is  the  first  privilege,  as  I 
-jold  it,  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  an  all- important  measure  of  this  nature.  It  is  perfectly  open 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  debate  this  question  on  Friday ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
fitting  that  I  should  explain,  in  answer  to  a  mere  question,  what  are  the  general 

frovisions  of  a  bill,  so  complicated  as  one  for  levying  a  tax  of  this  nature  must  be, 
must,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  decline  answering  the  question  of  the  right  bon« 
gentleman. 

In  reply  to  Viscount  Howick,  Sir  R.  Peel  siud,  that  the  noble  viscount  and  every 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill, 
of  discussing  the  matter,  if  the  machinery  should  appear  to  them  unsatisfactory,  or 
so  unsatisfactory  as  to  constitute  a  fatal  objection  to  the  measure.  Acceding  to  the 
preliminary  resolution  would  not  bind  the  noble  viscount  to  support  every  part  of 
the  bill.  He  was  sure  the  House  would  not  expect,  in  reference  to  a  bill  which 
might  contain  about  218  clauses,  any  member  should  be  bound  to  all  the  details. 
He  would,  at  the  earliest  period,  whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  of  entering  into 
an  explanation  (but  not  in  answer  to  a  question),  state  to  the  liouse  the  general 
principle  on  which  he  proposed  the  machinery  should  be  constructed.  He  would  do 
so  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  comments  that  might  be  made  by 
various  hon.  gentlemen,  but  not  when  he  was  limited  to  a  mere  answer  to  a  question. 
He  apprehended,  that  Mr.  Pitt  made  his  explanations  in  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
and  not  in  answer  to  questions.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  be  at  perfect 
liberty  to  ask  for  detfuls  on  Friday  next ;  but  how  was  it  possible  for  him  to  enter 
into  explanations  of  the  sort  reouired,  in  answer  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  sevea 
questions,  as  to  who  were  to  be  the  commissioners,  what  powers  they  were  to  exercise, 
what  officers  of  excise  or  other  department  were  to  collect  the  tax,  what  powers  each 
were  to  have,  and  so  forth? 

Conversation  at  an  end. 


THE  INCOME  TAX, 
Mabch  18,  1842. 


The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. — 
Sib  Robert  Tesl  spoke  as  follows : — I  can  assure  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell)  that  the  notice  he  has  g^ven,  of  his  intention  to  ofier  a  determined  opposi- 
tion to  my  proposal,  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  disappointed  or  disconcert^  me. 
Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  other  night— notwithstanding  the  calmness  with 
which  my  proposition  was  received — ^notwithstanding  the  declaration  that  my  pro- 
posal should  be  considered  as  a  whole,  I  felt,  that  in  the  attempt  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  this  country  had  been  involved  by  the  financial  administration  of 
the  late  government,  I  felt,  that  whatever  efibrts  I  might  make,  whether  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  loans,  whether  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  upon  the  income  and  property 
of  the  country,  whether  by  burdens  upon  the  working  classes,  by  means  of  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  1  had  not  undertaken  an  easy  task ;  but  I  was  confident 
that  my  chief  opponents  would  be  those  who  had  involved  the  country  in  difficulties. 
But  you  (speaking  to  the  opposition)  shall  not  divert  the  attention  of  the  country 
from  the  real  point  at  issue.  This  is  no  question  oiEaude  Cologne;  this  is  no 
<luestion  of  colonial  asses.  Never  did  I  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Bar- 
ing) so  much  excited  as  he  was  upon  that  subject.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  never 
felt  half  the  indignation  at  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  that  he  exhibited 
at  the  imposition  of  a  difierential  duty  upon  colonial  asses  as  compared  to  foreign 
asses.  He  contemplated  with  the  calmness  of  a  philosopher,  year  by  year,  an  in- 
creasing deficiency  in  the  public  finances ;  but,  to  propose  a  differential  duty  of  d</. 
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upon  a  colonial  ass,  excited  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  a  pitch  of  indignation.  Bat 
the  question  to  he  considered  is  this— the  financial  administration  of  the  country  and 
of  India  having  heen,  for  five  or  six  years,  in  the  hands  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
in  what  position  is  the  country  placed  ?  The  time  has  arrived  (again  speaking 
to  the  opposition)  when  your  tampering  with  saving-banks,  and  with  S  per  cent, 
upon  Customs  duties,  must  be  abandoned,  and  some  decided  and  vigorous  efibrt 
must  be  made  to  equalise  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the  country.  You  say 
that  you  will  submit  to  future  and  onerous  taxation,  when  you  are  convinced  of 
its  necessity,  in  order  to  produce  that  eqiulisation.  Well,  upon  the  actual  ex- 
penditure you  will  be  called  to  make  in  the  course  of  this  year,  there  is  a  deficit  of 
j£3,000,000.  It  has  become  necessary,  since  I  last  addressed  the  House  on  this  subject, 
to  send  additional  reinforcements  to  India,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  you  have 
pursued  with  regard  to  that  country ;  and  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  order  to  adopt 
the  measures  which  are  requisite  for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  to 
propose  to  parliament  increased  military  estimates,  in  addition  to  those  which  I 
have  already  submitted.  The  actual  deficit  is  ;f  2,570,000.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Air.  F.  Baring)  has  seemed  delighted  at  an  error  he  supposed  he  had  discovered 
in  my  estimate.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  he  had  been  fishing,  and  that 
he  had  fished  with  great  success,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  was  about  to  offer 
me  a  large  sum,  of  which  I  was  not  aware.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  I 
had  calculated  an  actual  deficiency  of  £2,569,000,  while  he  had  discovered  that 
it  would  only  amount  to  ;£2,469,000,  making  a  dlfierence  of  £100,000;  and  he 
taunted  me  with  my  arithmetical  inaccuracy  in  exhibiting  such  a  blunder  in  my 
calculations.  This  sum  of  £100,000  I  thought  it  necessary  to  provide,  though  I 
could  not  enter  much  into  detail  on  the  subject,  to  meet  any  deficiency  which 
might  arise  on  special  emergency.  But  I  must  deprive  myself  of  the  consolation 
which  the  right  hon.  fisherman  has  offered  me,  for  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the 
result  will  be,  that  I  shall  have  an  actual  deficiency  to  provide  for  to  the  amount  of 
^^,000,000.  I  presume  that  a  provident  man,  in  calculating  his  expenditure  for 
the  year,  will  take  into  account,  not  merely  the  actual  payments  for  which  he  has 
to  provide,  but  any  special  expenses  he  may  be  called  upon  to  meet.  I  said,  there* 
fore,  that  I  calculated  the  cost  of  the  expedition  to  China — ^which,  in  pursuance  of 
the  policy  of  the  late  government,  we  have  undertaken  to  carry  on,  I  trust,  even 
with  additional  vigour^  calculated  the  cost  ef  that  expedition,  for  the  year  ending 
April,  1 843,  would  be,  at  the  very  least,  £1,300,000.  I  proposed  merely  to  include  in 
the  estimates  a  vote  of  £500,000,  because,  I  thought  it  might  only  be  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  actual  payment  of  that  amount  in  the  course  of  the  present  year ; 
but  £800,000  of  expenditure  is  thus  left  unprovided  for,  and  add  that  sum,  sup- 
posing the  actual  deficit  should  amount,  not  to  £2,570,000,  but  to  £3,000,000  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  to  the  amount  which  must  be  demanded  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year,  and  you  bring  up  the  clear  net  deficiency  to  £3,800,000.  I  think  that 
estimate  will  not  be  questioned.  How,  then,  is  this  deficiency  to  be  supplied  ?  All 
appear  to  concur  in  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  an  addition  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country.  Sir,  I  wish,  in  the  face  of  that  deficiency,  to  incur  a  further 
defidency.  I  wish,  for  the  sake  of  public  policy,  for  the  sake  of  removing  burdens 
which  press  upon  the  springs  of  manufacturing  industry  and  commercial  enterprise, 
to  add  to  the  existing  deficiency.  If  it  be  politic  to  abolish  altogether  prohibi- 
tions— if  it  be  politic  to  reduce  prohibitory  duties — if  it  be  politic  to  mitigate  the 
duties  upon  certain  articles  of  consumption,  and  upon  certain  raw  materials  which 
enter  into  every  commercial  enterprise — I  allude  to  such  articles  as  timber — and  if 
that  policy  be  approved  of  and  adopted,  a  fresh  addition,  must  be  made  to  the 
deficit  of  the  year  of  from  £1,000,000  to  £1,200,000,  leaving,  therefore,  a  total 
deficiency  of  revenue,  as  compared  with  expenditure,  for  the  ensuing  year,  of  not 
less  than  £4,800,000.  I  explained  to  the  House,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  mode  in 
which  I  propose  to  meet  this  deficiency.  I  propose  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  income**' 
of  the  country — upon  the  income  of  persons,  all  of  whom  I  cannot  call  rich,  but 
the  greater  number  of  whom  are  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  and  this  tax 
upon  the  property  and  income  of  the  country  will  produce  the  sum  of  about 
£3,700,000.  If  my  facts 'be  admitted  as  to  the  extent  of  the  deficiency — ^if  the 
policy  of  removing  prohibitions,  of  mitigating  prohibitory  duties,  and  of  reducing  the 
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amount  of  duty  upon  certain  great  articles  of  commerce,  be  allowed,  the  defi- 
ciency thus  produced  must  be  met  in  some  manner ;  and  the  question  at  issue  be- 
tween the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  RusseU)  and  myself — the  question  which  will  decide 
the  financial  policy,  as  it  will  decide  the  fate  of  the  government — ^is,  whether  my 
advice,  or  that  of  the  noble  lord  shall  be  taken — whether  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
make  this  attempt  to  relieve  the  country  from  embarrassment,  or  whether  the 
financial  afiairs  of  the  nation  shall  be  restored  to  the  hands  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  difficulties  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  How  does  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  J.  Russell)  propose  to  raise  this  deficiency  of  ;£4, 800,000  ?  He  says,  that  if 
I  had  proposed  any  other  tax,  I  should  have  had  his  cordial  support.  Does  the  tax 
upon  coals  afibrd  me  any  striking  indication  of  that  cordial  acquiescence,  when  the 
noble  lord  has  stated,  that  I  may  not  only  expect  his  determined  opposidon  to  the 
Income-tax,  but  also  to  the  tax  upon  coals  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite, 
(Mr.  F.  Baring)  has  questioned  the  policy  of  increasing  the  tax  on  spirits,  and  has 
said,  that  he  entertains  opinions  most  adverse  to  such  a  measure.  How  I  shall  fare 
with  regard  to  the  stamp  duties  in  Ireland,  I  know  not ;  but  I  see  a  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Sheil)  preparing  for  opposition  to  that  branch  of  my  proposal.  [Mr. 
Shiel:  I  said  nothing.]  It  is  some  consolation  to  know  that  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman does  not  threaten  me  with  opposition ;  but  I  do  not  think,  from  the  indica- 
tions I  have  perceived,  that  I  have  a  right  to  entertain  very  sanguine  anticipations, 
that  if,  instead  of  resorting  to  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country,  I  had  revived 
the  tax  upon  leather,  or  salt,  or  any  of  the  articles  from  which  duties  have  been  re- 
moved, I  should  have  received  very  cordial  support  from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  has  intimated,  that  he  will  submit  resolutions  to 
the  House  in  opposition  to  my  measure.  Those  resolutions  will,  of  course,  involve 
the  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws  and  of  the  sugar  duties.  The  noble  lord  will 
again  propose  his  fixed  duty  on  com,  as  a  means  of  raising  the  public  revenue ; 
and  it  will  be  for  the  House  to  determine,  whether  they  will  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  property- tax,  or  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.,  or  a  lower  amount,  upon  corn, 
in  order  to  improve  the  finances  of  the  country.  Those  right  hon.  gentlemen  who 
are  political  supporters  of  the  noble  lord,  and  who  tell  me,  that  by  the  scale  of  duties 
I  propose,  I  am  ruining  Irish  agriculture,  and  destroying  the  hopes  of  the  growth  of 
oats  in  Ireland,  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  prefer  the  noble  lord^s  scheme  to 
that  which  I  contemplate,  for  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  reduce  the  protective  duty 
upon  Irish  produce,  below  that  which  it  now  enjoys,  anticipating  a  supply  of 
revenue  from  a  fixed  duty  on  corn.  With  respect  to  sugar,  I  admit  that  it  is  a  sub- 
ject perfectly  open  to  consideration.  The  noble  lord  will  be  acting  in  consistency 
with  the  opinions  he  has  before  expressed,  if  he  proposes  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  in  the  hope  that  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  that  source.  What 
other  suggestions  the  noble  lord  may  make  for  improving  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  I  cannot  conceive.  I  am  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  course  which 
has  been  pursued  with  respect  to  the  reduction  I  propose  to  make  in  the  timber 
duties.  I  certainly  thought  it  was  a  prevailing  opinion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  that  there  was  no  more  onerous  impost  than  that  upon  foreign  timber. 
It  has  been  argued  that  the  result  of  that  impost  is  not  merely  to  diminish  the  sup- 
plies from  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic — not  merely  to  prevent  us  from 
availing  ourselves  of  an  extensive  market  for  a  considerable  portion  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  it  has  also  been  contended,  I  believe,  that  the  operation  of  the  tax  is  to 
give  a  preference  to  inferior  timber,  as  compared  with  good,  and  to  lead  to  the 
purchase  of  a  comparatively  bad  article  at  a  high  price.  The  proposal  I  make  is,  to 
attach  a  nominal  duty  to  Canadian  timber,  and  to  make  as  great  a  reduction  in  the 
duties  on  foreign  timber  imported  into  this  country  as  is  consistent  with  a  just 
protection  to  the  produce  of  our  own  dominions.  The  loss  of  revenue,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  considerable ;  but  I  reconcile  myself  to  that  loss  from  the  conviction 
that  when  you  deal  with  articles  of  extensive  consumption,  or  the  raw  materials 
of  manufacture,  it  is  on  the  whole  good  policy  to  make  such  a  reduction  as 
will  insure  to  the  consumer  the  full  benefit  of  that  reduction.  I  have  read  treatises 
on  this  subject,  edited  by  hon.  gentlemen  attached  to  the  principles  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  have  held  office  in  connection  with  the  party 
by  which  the  noble  lord  is  supported,  and  who  have  always  been  considered  high 
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authorities  in  reference  to  financial  and  commercial  matters.  I  certainly  think 
that  the  publications  of  Sir  Henry  Parnell  are,  on  many  points,  entitled  to  consider- 
able weight;  but  I  have  frequently  heard  them  appealed  to  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  as  almost  conclusive  declarations  in  matters  of  commercial  policy.  That 
hon.  baronet  has  expressed  this  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  timber , — 
^'The  duty  on  timber  affects  and  injures  industry  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  in  con- 
seauence  of  its  being  so  much  used  in  buildings,  ships,  machinery,  &c." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say,  '^  That  countries  possessing  forests  in  the  vicinity  of 
navigable  rivers,  bave  great  advantages  over  others  not  so  circumstanced,  and  by 
laying  a  duty  on  timber,  you  stiU  further  increase  those  advantages.  It  would 
appear  as  if  it  were  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  a  continued  successful  competi- 
tion with  foreign  shipbuilders,  that  you  should  admit  foreign  timber  free  of  all  duty.** 

"  That,  however  (he  adds),  might  be  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  revenue  ;**  and  he 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  particular  measure  he  proposed  was  this :— that,  in  place 
of  the  present  duty,  it  should  be  reduced  to  £1  10«.  per  load  ;  and  that,  thereby,  he 
calculated  the  revenue  would  be  considerably  increased,  because  then,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  foreign  timber  consumed  would  pay  a  duty  of  £l  10«.,  instead  of  a 
small  portion  paying  £2  15«.,  and  the  remainder  only  10«.  His  proposal  was,  to 
impose  a  duty  of  30«.  on  foreign  timber,  and  of  lOs.  on  that  from  our  colonies; 
and  the  duty  I  propose,  from  5th  April,  1843,  is  25s,  on  foreign  timber,  30«.  on 
deals,  and  on  colonial  timber  only  a  nominal  duty.  [Mr.  Labouchere :  That 
proposition  was  made  when  the  revenue  was  abundant.]  Perhaps  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  would  wish  me  to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  foreign  timber.  Why, 
Uiat  was  the  policy  of  the  late  government ;  but  I  leave  the  House  to  judge 
which  is  the  wisest  policy — if  you  can  afford  it,  to  encourage  the  importation  of 
foreign  and  Canadian  timber  at  the  duties  I  recommend,  or  to  lay  a  duty  of  50s.  on 
foreign  timber,  and  of  20s.  on  Canadian  timber.  If  Sir  Henry  Parnell  be  right,  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  your  object  be  to  relieve  the  pressure  upon  the  springs 
of  industry — upon  Uie  ship-builder,  the  landowner,  the  builder  of  manufactories, 
or  the  builder  of  cottages  and  houses  of  every  description — it  is  hardly  possible  for 
you  to  make  a  reduction  of  duty  upon  any  article  of  consumption  which  will  give 
such  great  and  general  assistance  as  the  duty  on  timber,  the  facility  in  the  im* 
portatioD  of  which  will  be  so  extensively  increased.  If  you  can  do  this  without 
injustice  to  the  colonial  timber  merchant,  you  will  have  accomplished  a  most  impor- 
tant benefit.  With  respect  to  coffee,  also,  I  am  surprised  at  the  comments  made 
on  the  other  side,  on  my  proposed  reduction  of  duty.  I  thought,  after  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  import  duties  committee,  showing  the  gradual  increase  of 
consumption — after  the  testimony  given  by  coffee-house  keepers  in  London,  as  to  t 
the  immense  importance  which  the  labouring  classes  attach  to  the  cheapness  of 
coffee — I  did  not  expect  to  hear  from  the  noble  lord  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of 
sacrificing  revenue  for  the  sake  of  increasing  consumption.  For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  deficiency  caused  by  expenditure,  I  am  willing  to  incur  the  risk 
of  further  deficiency  by  a  remission  of  duty,  making,  as  I  before  stated,  the 
total  deficiency  to  be  supplied  amount  to  J4, 300,000.  I  do  not  deny  the  objections 
that  exist  to  a  tax  upon  income :  I  expected  to  hear  it  said,  that  it  is  a  novel 
proposition  in  time  of  peace;  but  let  me  ask,  is  there  any  man  who  can  be  deceived 
by  such  plausible  but  fallacious  observations?  It  is  public  necessity  which  justifies 
the  tax,  whether  imposed  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war.  lu  time  of  peace,  too  I  To 
call  this  a  time  of  peace.  Because  you  have  not  the  cannon  actually  boonung 
in  your  ears,  you  wisely  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  we  are  living  in  a  time 
of  peace.  Elevate  your  vision  tmtil  it  can  embrace  your  Indian  territory;  look 
at  the  war  you  have  been  carrying  on  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  policy  of  the  course  you  have  pursued  there,  but  can  a  country 
engaged  in  such  a  war  flatter  itself  that  it  is  at  peace  ?  Look  again  at  your  Syrian 
expedition  of  last  year,  and  concurrently  with  that,  the  costly  hostilities  carried  on 
in  China.  Have  you  been,  and  are  you  now,  in  that  state  of  profound  tranquillity 
which  entitles  you  to  call  it  peace  ?  Mark,  then,  all  these  sources  of  expenditure,  and 
tell  me  if  you  are  not  in  a  condition  which  excepts  the  present  from  the  ordinary 
case,  and  justifies  a  resort  to  the  Income-tax,  and  to  the  objections  and  inconveni- 
ences, to  whieh  I  know  it  is  liable?    The  noble  lord  says, — ^^Do  not  impose  the 
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Income-tax,  because  you  will  show  foreign  nations  that  the  resources  of  thii 
country  are  exhausted." 

I  say,  never  mind  what  may  be  the  impression  upon  foreign  countries.  Do  that 
which  you  believe  to  be  just — that  which  you  think  consistent  with  sound  policy — 
and  let  foreign  nations  think  what  they  will.  If,  in  a  time  of  peace — a  time  of 
European  peace — ^you  have  a  large  deficiency  to  supply,  and  consider  it  more 
..  just  that  the  affluent  classes  shall  supply  it,  rather  than  pressing  upon  the  poor  by 
'  taxing  articles  of  consumption,  adopt  that  course,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  what 
foreign  countries  may  think  of  your  resources.  If  foreign  countries  misapprehend 
and  mistake — if  they  print  paragraphs  in  newspapers,  to  show  that  England  is  in  a 
condition  of  financial  embarrassment — what  difference  can  that  msUie  in  your 
real  situation  ?  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  discover  their  error ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  act  no  unworthy  as  well  as  unwise  part,  but  disregard  all  such  conse- 
quences as  to  what  others  may,  for  the  moment,  think  of  your  condition  and 
resources.  If  you  do  what  is  just,  and  so  far  what  is  politic,  depend  upon  it,  after 
mists  have  cleared  away,  perhaps,  in  a  little  week,  foreign  countries  wlU  arrive  at  a 
more  fair  conclusion,  and  if  their  opinion  be  of  so  much  importance,  they  will  then 
admire  you  for  making  exertions  corresponding  with  the  necessity  of  the  occa- 
sion. In  order  to  prevent  erroneous  notions  on  their  part,  will  you  consent  to 
pursue  a^course  which  you  know  to  be  neither  just  nor  politic  P  With  such  a 
deficiency  as  I  have  pointed  out,  is  it  better  then  to  call  upon  the  income  of  the 
country  to  supply  it,  or  to  tax  articles  of  general  consumption  ?  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive. In  order  to  raise  four  millions  of  revenue,  does  any  man  think  there  is  any  al- 
ternative? You  want  four  millions  for  the  service  of  the  present  year,  but  to  try  experi- 
ments on  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  country  will  not  furnish  the  money,  and  does 
any  man  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  any  middle  course  between  imposing  a  tax  upon 
property  and  laying  taxes  upon  articles  of  consumption?  Certainly,  you  may  say,  I 
will  resort  to  a  house-tax;  but  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Pitt  adoptCKl  that  course  m  1797, 
and  found  the  burden  so  great,  and  the  evasions  such,  that  in  the  next  year  he  re- 
sorted to  a  property-tax.  Mr.  Pitt,  wishing  to  affect  the  property  of  the  countiTf 
produced  a  plan  by  which  the  assessed  taxes  paid  at  a  preceding  period,  should 
be  considered  the  test  of  property.  He  tried  to  obtain  a  10  per  cent.  Income-tax 
by  that  criterion;  but  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and  my  belief  is,  that  a 
house- tax  would  be  much  more  unjust  in  its  operation  than  an  Income-tax.  The 
*^jection  to  the  Income-tax  is,  that  it  is  inquisitorial.  I  do  not  deny  the  objection ; 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  feel  it  to  be  one  of  the  best  taxes  that  can  be  imposed  :  3  per 
cent.,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  procure  the 
supply,  and  I  make  the  proposition  from  a  firm  conviction  that  it  will  be  infinitely 
less  onerous  and  more  just  than  any  other  tax.  Moreover,  I  have  the  strongest  per- 
suasion that  if  my  general  propoi;al  be  received  by  the  House,  the  actual  sum  each 
man  will  contribute  will  be  exceedingly  small.  If  my  whole  plan  be  adopted,  there 
will  be  a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  living  which  will  repay  to  the  contributors  of  the 
V  Income-tax  a  large  portion  of  the  money  they  are  called  upon  to  advance.  Take 
the  case  of  a  man  of  ^£5000  a  year :  he  will  contribute  £150,  and  it  is  my  fixed  be- 
lief that  he  will  receive  back,  in  cheapness  of  living,  the  greater  part  of  the  sum  he 
pays.  My  settled  opinion  is,  that  the  burden  will  be  less  than  that  arising  from  any 
other  tax  we  could  devise.  The  noble  viscoux)t  (Viscount  Howick)  states  the  case 
of  a  man  who  has  only  £15S  per  annum ;  but,  wherever  you  draw  the  line,  there 
must  be  some  hardship ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  propose 
a  tax  which  will  not  be  liable  to  an  objection  of  that  kind.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
a  man  o(£l50  or  ^200  a  year,  I  entertain  the  most  confident  hope  that  the  reduced 
cost  of  articles  of  consumption  vrill  enable  him  to  pay  the  tax  without  inconvenience. 
Suppose  the  noble  viscount  were  to  take  a  window-tax  instead,  there  must  be  an  ex- 
emption of  houses  under  a  certain  number  of  windows :  seven  windows  might  have 
to  pay,  and  six  windows  be  free-  from  the  impost ;  but  still  a  line  must  be  drawn, 
and,  where  it  is  drawn,  there  will,  of  necessity,  be  hardship ;  the  rule  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  with  the  strict  principles  of  reasoning.  I 
do  trust,  however,  that  this  tax  will  not  be  condemned  upon  individual  cases  of 
hardship,  but  that  the  House  will  rather  attend  to  general  results,  and  fairly 
consider  whether  any  other  tax,  equally  just,  can  be  found,  which  wiU  be  equally 
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effectual  in  raising  the  required  supplyfor  the  public  exigency.  I  said,  on  a  former  day, 
that  I  would  ayail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  a  full  explanation  of 
the  machioery  for  the  collection  of  the  tax»  and  I  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
that  when  I  refused  to  answer  the  question  he  put  to  me  the  other  day,  it  was  from 
a  strong  impression  that  I  could  not,  in  answering  a  question,  give  a  full  and  satls- 
£!u:tory  explanation.  I  thought  it  would  be  infinitely  better  to  reserve  myself  to  a 
time  when  I  could  go  into  all  the  details.  The  period  since  the  Income-tax  was 
imposed,  is  considerable ;  I  know  that  I  speak  to  many  who  are  aware,  from  practical 
experience,  or  from  being  conversant  with  financial  subjects,  of  the  principles  applied 
to  the  collection  of  the  tax ;  but,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  intelligible  to  those 
who  may  not  be  so  well  acquainted  with  it,  I  must  necessarily  refer  to  some  points 
well  known  to  such  as  have  made  the  subject  their  study.  I  shall  now  propose  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  the  machinery,  speaking  generally, 
applied  by  that  act  brought  in  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  then  Lord  Henry  Petty,  in  the 
year  1806,  under  the  administration  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey ;  and  a  refer- 
ence to  that  act  will  show  any  hon.  gentleman,  who  may  wish  to  ascertain  it  with 
precision,  the  general  mode  which  1  propose  to  adopt  for  the  collection  of  this  tax. 
Tlie  property  tax  was  collected  and  assessed  by  that  act,  and  it  will  be  collected  and 
assessed  now  under  the  general  regulation  applicable  to  the  collection  and  raising  of 
the  assessed  taxes,  and  the  land-tax.  There  are  in  each  county  in  England,  certain 
persons  known  by  the  name  of  the  commissioners  of  land-tax.  Those  commissioners 
of  the  land-tax  will  be  empowered,  and  required  to  appoint,  speaking  generally, 
from  their  own  body,  but  they  will  not  be  limited  in  the  selection  to  themselves, 
certain  commissioners,  to  be  called  commissioners  for  general  purposes.  Those 
commissioners  for  general  purposes  will  have  to  select  others,  to  be  called  additional 
commissioners.  Those  additional  commissioners  were  not  limited  in  the  act,  but, 
generally,  two  were  appointed,  and  those  two  had  the  charge  of  the  assessment  on 
property.  I  need  not  enter  into  the  mode  in  which  bank  stock.  East- India  stock, 
and  stock  in  other  public  companies,  will  be  assessed,  but  I  may  say,  generally,  that 
I  shall  adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  old  law.  As  far  as  the  interference  of  the 
government  is  concerned,  the  duty  will  be  placed  under  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  office  of  stamps  and  taxes,  and  their  officers,  as  far  as  they  are  available,  in  all 
the  duties  connected  with  the  mode  in  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied.  The  local 
commissioners  will  appoint  assessors,  who  will  deliver  at  a  certain  time  blank  forms 
vrithin  the  districts  for  which  they  act,  with  minute  instructions  how  they  are  to  be 
filled  up.  Every  person  will  have  to  make  an  accurate  return  of  the  property 
derived  from  land,  from  the  rents  of  houses,  and  from  other  property  included  in 
schedule  A.  With  respect  to  the  profits  derived  from  trade,  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1806  I  propose  to  retain,  and  the  income  will  be  returned  on  an  average  of 
the  three  years  preceding ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  special  pro- 
rision  for  those  mstances  in  which  the  trade  shall  not  have  been  carried  on  for  three 
years,  which  I  need  not  now  detail.  The  general  principle  will  be,  to  estimate  the 
profits  on  an  average  of  the  three  years,     with  respect  to  the  income  derived  from 

Erofessions,  they  are  to  be  calculated  upon  the  profit  of  the  preceding  year.  I  really, 
ir,  believe,  that  the  chief  difficulty  will  arise  from  the  income  in  schedule  D,  the 
income  derived  from  trades  and  professions.  I  believe  it  is  with  respect  to  that  in- 
come, the  inquisitorial  power  is  mainly  objected  to.  With  respect  to  incomes  de- 
rived firom  the  public  funds,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  this  inquisition,  the 
amount  is  easily  ascertained,  and  few  who  have  this  property,  will  deprecate  the 
mode  of  ascertaining  it.  Under  an  act,  too,  recently  passed — I  refer  to  Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope^s  Act — ^the  valuation  of  land  is  tolerably  weU  known.  It  will,  then,  begfen-\ 
erally  conceded,  that  the  chief  force  of  the  objection  as  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of] 
the  assessment,  will  apply  to  income  derived  from  trade,  and  to  professional  income.  ( 
I,  then,  propose,  that  the  return  shall  be  sent  to  the  assistant-commissioners,  and 
that  it  should  be  accessible  to  the  surveyor  acting  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
With  respect  to  the  additional  commissioners,  there  will  be  various  regulations,  and 
they  will  be  sworn  to  secrecy.  The  return  is  to  be  sent  to  them  sealed  up,  it  is  to 
be  inspected  by  them,  and  it  will  be  competent  for  them,  or  for  the  surveyor  acting 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to  make  a  surcharge  on  that  assessment.  Then,  as 
the  law  stood  in  the  year  1806,  an  appeal  against  the  sorcharge  could^be  madeito 
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the  head  of  the  general  body  of  commissioners,  called  the  commissioners  for  general 
purposes.  They  will  hear  tlie  appeal,  and  have  the  power  of  demanding  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  property.  I  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  retain 
that  provision,  because  the  policy  of  the  law  hitherto  has  been,  with  respect  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  and  it  was  the  principle  with  respect  to  the  property  tax,  not  to 
make  the  collection  depend  upon  the  will  of  the  government,  because  it  was  thought 
more  consistent  with  constitutional  law,  to  entrust  the  amount  to  local  parties,  and 
that  those  who  may  have  the  confidence  of  their  neighbours  shall  be  employed  for 
this  purpose.  I  propose.  Sir,  to  leave  the  provision  of  the  law  in  this  respect  un- 
touched.  Although,  however,  it  is  more  consistent  with  former  usage  to  employ 
local  parties  in  each  neighbourhood  to  collect  the  tax,  yet  a  great  objection  has  been 
raised  to  their  sitting  in  appeal  on  the  affairs  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  It  has 
been  peculiarly  objected  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  produce  before  their  neighbours,  or 
those  who  might  stand  towards  themselves  in  the  relation  of  friends,  or  of  personal 
or  political  enemies,  these  accounts,  and  divulging  to  them  their  true  state.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  appoint  other  persons,  and  to  give  an  option  to  the  parties.  I 
propose  that  the  tax-office  should  appoint  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to  be  named 
special  commissioners,  and  I  propose  that  these  special  commissioners  shall  have  all 
the  powers  of  hearing  appeals  which  the  commissioners  for  general  purposes  pos- 
sessed under  the  act  of  1806.  I  propose  that  the  party  shall  have  full  power  of  going 
before  the  committee  of  general  purposes,  if  they  so  pleased,  but,  if  they  preferred  it, 
the  appeal  might  be  heard  by  the  special  commissioners  under  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  appointed  by  the  tax-office,  which  commissioners  will  be  sworn  to 
secrecy.  I  propose,  then,  that,  at  the  option  of  the  party,  the  appeal  may  be  heard 
by  these  special  commissioners.  The  decision  that  these  special  commissioners 
may  come  to,  will  of  course  be  final.  It  has  not  appeared  to  me  necessary  to  extend 
this  option  beyond  those  who  make  returns  from  property  included  in  schedule  D. 
When,  Sir,  I  am  stating  this,  of  course  I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  to  alter  it. 
There  is,  I  fear,  a  disposition  to  blame  the  government  if  they  make  any  alteration 
in  the  proposals  they  submit  to  the  House.  I  trust  that,  with  respect  to  minute 
matters,  after  seeing  a  variety  of  persons,  the  House  will  not  make  it  a  subject  of 
reflection,  if,  having  a  great  subject  to  deal  with,  I  may  alter  the  details  ;  I  am  sure 
that  in  matters  of  principle  there  will  be  little  for  me  to  alter,  but  in  matters  of  de- 
tail, I  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of  making  use  of  any  infonnation  I  may  receive,  in 
order  to  form  a  satisfactory  arrangement  upon  this  subject,  and  full  power  of  making 
any  alteration  which  I  may  be  satisfied  is  consistent  with  public  policy.  Then,  Sir, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  include  in  the  new  act  some  provisions  which  are  not  in  the  old 
act  of  1806 ;  I  hope  to  be  enabled,  with  respect  to  parties  who  have  been  once  in  the 
returns,  whether  in  respect  to  the  income  from  trades  on  an  average  of  three  yean<, 
or  to  the  profits  of  professions  for  one  year,  to  make  an  arrangement  by  which  they 
may  be  able  to  compound  for  their  assessment.  I  am  sure  that  every  endeavour 
ought  to  be  made  to  guard  against  evasion,  since  one  great  objection  to  the  Income- 
tax  is,  that  it  will  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  those  who  are  determined  to  act 
honestly.  We  ought  to  endeavour,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  entailing  peculiar  severity 
on  any  one;  if  this  act  and  if  this  Income-tax  is  to  pass,  we  ought  to  give  every  ad- 
vantage to  the  honest  man,  and  to  use  every  prevention  against  fraud  or  evasion.  I 
hope  to  be  enabled  to  introduce  some  provision  which  will  make  one  return  endure 
for  the  whole  time  of  the  act.  I  do  not  say  that  in  all  cases  it  ought  to  be  obligatory 
on  the  office  of  stamps  and  taxes  to  admit  a  composition  ;  but  when  they  believe 
that  the  person  as  assessed  is  properly  taxed,  I  think,  that  with  some  such  addi- 
tion as  the  £5  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  taxes,  we  can,  by  some  mode  or  other,  make 
some  easy  provision  to  enable  the  tax  to  be  payable  once  for  all.  In  making  this 
statement,  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  all  the  special  provisions.  I  think  that  we  may 
have  recourse  to  some  things  which  may  be  a  great  improvement,  without  acting 
with  any  undue  severity.  The  House,  therefore,  will  see,  that  these  are  two  main 
provisions  in  this  act  which  are  not  in  the  other.  In  tlie  first  place,  if  the  appeal  to 
the  local  commis8ionei*s  shall  be  objected  to,  as  leading  to  a  disclosure  of  private 
afikirs,  I  propose  to  give  as  an  option  of  which  the  party  may  avail  himself,  to  go 
before  the  special  commissioners  appointed  by  the  government,  sworn  to  secrecy, 
who  may  hear  all  parties,  and  determine  the  appeal.    And,  in  tl^e  second  place,'  I 
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propose,  if  possible,  that  facilities  shall  be  giyen  for  compounding^  for  the  payment  of 
the  taac,  that  composition  to  endure  for  the  whole  period  of  three  years.  ,  I  believe, 
Sir,  that  I  have  now  answered  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  present  establishment  of  the  stamps  and  taxes  will  be 
saffieient  for  the  additional  duties  I  impose  on  them.  All  I  say  is,  that  every  effort 
shall  be  made,  in  the  appointment  of  additional  officers,  that  their  general  character 
shall  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  integrity  with  which  they  shall  perform  their 
duties,  and  every  endeavour  shall  be  made  to  prevent  a  permanent  increase  or  en- 
cumbrance upon  the  country,  of  officers,  who,  I  trust,  will  be  employed  for  a  merely 
temporary  purpose.  There  is  only  one  other  provision  proposed  by  me  on  which  I 
wish  to  touch.  It  was  included  in  one  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  property-tax,  I 
think  the  act  of  1806.  Many  persons  did  object  to  payment  to  the  collectors  of  the 
sums  due  from  them  on  account  of  the  property- tax ;  it  was  said  that  although  there 
was  no  inquiry  as  to  the  property,  it  was  still  painful  to  some  that  a  person  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  should  be  privy  to  the  payment,  from  which  they  might  i 
infer  the  return  that  had  been  made  of  the  amount  of  the  properly.  I  propose  that  I 
a  party  wishing  to  make  a  payment  may  do  so,  without  giving  his  name,  into  the  I 
Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  property-tax.  That  was  a  provision  in  the  act  * 
of  Lord  Orenville,  and  I  might  refer  to  that.  I  hope  that  as  the  branches  of  the 
Bank  of  England  have  become  numerous,  that  as  the  ramifications  of  the  Bank  of 
England  become  more  extended  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  parties  may  have 
the  advantage  of  making  these  payments  with  infinitely  greater  ease  than  if  the  place 
of  payment  was  confined  to  the  principal  office  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  London. 
A  question,  Sir,  was  put  to  me,  respecting  terminable  annuities,  and  I  was  asked 
whether  I  proposed  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  terminable  annuities  as 
compared  with  incomes  derived  from  stock.  Now,  I  am  bound  to  suy,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  make  any  such  reduction.  The  proposal  which  I  make  is  a  proposal  for  a 
tax  on  the  income  of  this  country  ;  and  if  I  once  begin  to  make  a  distinction  with 
respect  to  different  kinds  of  income,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
abandon  the  Income-tax.  If  the  Bank  of  England — if  the  owners  of  terminable  an- 
nuities were  to  be  exempted — if  a  distinction  were  to  be  maile  in  favour  of  those  who 
are  comparatively  wealtny  and  affluent,  I  think  that  I  could  easily  show  that  the  re- 
mijtston  must  be  made  to  a  much  greater  extent  thaif  hon.  gentlemen  may  perhaps 
be  inclined  to  think.  If  there  is  to  be  an  Income-tax  at  all,  it  must  be  uniformly  || 
laid  upon  all  income,  and  in  no  case  whatever  can  I  allow  a  distinction  to  be  drawn.  I' 
Therefore,  whatever  inconvenience  I  may  suffer  from  it  in  argument,  I  am  bound 
not  to  admit  the  justice  of  an  alteration  of  the  bill  with  respect  to  terminable  annu- 
ities. With  regard  to  them,  there  was  no  distinction  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798 — no 
distinction  was  made  in  the  act  of  1808.  I  am  aware  that  the  terminable  annuities 
bad  at  that  time  a  much  longer  period  to  run  ;  but  still  the  principle  is  the  same, 
and  the  tax  was  laid  on  terminable  annuities.  At  tliat  time  there  were  also  exche- 
quer annuities,  and  which  were  then  in  much  the  same  position  as  are  the  terminable 
annuities  now.  The  tax  I  propose  is  3  per  cent,  upon  income,  and  from  that  tax  no 
remission  or  reduction  can  be  made  on  account  of  any  class  who  are  thought  at  all 
competent  to  pay  it.  I  now  leave  this  question  with  the  House.  The  noble  lord 
intends,  and  1  am  glad  to  hear  it,  to  ask  by  vote  for  the  determination  of  the  House, 
and  I  hope  that  that  determination  will  be  expressed  at  as  early  a  period  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  due  deliberation  on  so  important  a  matter.  By  your  vote  upon  this 
measure,  yon  will  express  your  opinions  of  the  whole  financial  policy  of  the  year, 
and  br  that  vote  the  determination  of  the  question  in  whose  hands  the  government 
of  this  country  shall  be  placed.  If  the  House  thinks  it  desirable  to  support  the 
principle  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  the  measures  which  he  proposes 
— if  it  thinks  that  by  imposing  a  fixed  duty  upon  corn,  and  by  reducing  the  duty  on 
foreign  sugar,  it  will  meet  the  difficulties  by  which  the,  country  is  at  present  sur- 
rounded— ^if  it  adopts  these  principles,  and  rejects  those  which  I  have  recommended, 
then  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  government  will  again  change  hands. — But, 
for  myself,  I  am  not  prepared  now — considering  the  question  of  slavery,  considering 
the  prospects  of  supply,  the  condition  of  our  colonies,  and  the  other  important  points 
which  crowd  themselves  upon  one's  mind  in  reviewing  subjects  of  such  general  in- 
terest—considering all  these  things,  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  advise  a  rpmission  of 
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the  duties  apon  foreign  sugar,  and  not  being  so  prepared,  I  cannot  advise  a  remission 
of  the  duties  on  the  sugar  of  our  own  colonies.  The  more  I  look  at  this  question, 
the  more  I  consider  the  amount  of  the  sum  to  be  raised,  the  more  confident  am  I 
that  the  best  measure  now  to  be  adopted  is  to  resort  to  a  tax  upon  income  rather  than 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  those  articles  of  excise  and  customs  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  upon  which  an  abatement  of  tlie  duties  has  of  late  years  been  made,  I  belicTe 
that  such  an  attempt  would  far  more  disturb  the  application  of  capital  and  the  oper- 
ations of  active  industry,  than  will  a  call  upon  each  individual  to  pay  £S  out  of  every 
iSlOO.  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  the  g^reat  mass  of  the  lower  classes  will  con- 
sider the  voluntary  determination  of  parliament  to  accept  for  themselves,  and  to  im- 
pose upon  the  wealth  of  the  country  this  tax  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  its  burdens 
— I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  it  will  be  generally  hailed  on  the  part  of  the 
country,  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  determination  of  the  upper  classes  to  bear  their  fiilr 
share  of  taxation.  Although  I  admit  that  the  tax  may  press  with  additional  severity, 
on  account  of  the  uncertain  nature  of  profits,  on  that  property  which  is  derived  from 
trade  and  professions,  yet,  when  I  consider  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  this 
measure  is  to  reduce  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  of  production,  and  that  such 
a  reduction  will  give  the  best  chance  for  a  revival  of  commerce,  I  cannot  but  think 
^that  the  measure  will  work  for  the  especial  advantage  of  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  trade  of  the  country.  As  to  those  who  hold  land,  or  those  who  derive  their 
incomes  from  professions,  I  have  a  confident  expectation  that  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  living  I  shall  compensate  them  for  a  great  part  of  their  burden,  but  if  1  may  not 
ofier  them  that  advantage — yet,  if  by  consenting  to  such  a  burden,  instead  of  throw- 
ing it  upon  the  articles  of  consumption,  they  diminish  the  embarrassments  of  their 
country,  and  take  from  those  who  are  disposed  to  agitate  the  public  mind  the  means 
of  creating  discontent  and  disunion — ^if  they  effect  this,  surely  the  compensation  they 
will  receive  will  be  ample.  I  hope  that  my  expectations  as  to  the  revival  of  trade 
in  three  years  will  not  be  disappointed — ^that  my  anticipations  as  to  the  temporary 
character  of  this  tax  will  be  realised.  Then,  when  that  happy  time  arrives,  when 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  dispense  with  this  tax,  then  shall  we  find  a  revival  of  com- 
merce and  of  industry,  and  then  shall  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  a 
people  contented  and  united,  from  the  proof  they  will  have  received  that  those  in  the 
nignest  stations,  and  those  who  are  comparatively  afiiuent,  are  prepared,  in  a  crisis 
of  commercial  and  financial  difficulty,  to  bear  their  full  portion  of  any  charge  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  country  may  render  necessary. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  following  resolution : — 

*^  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that,  towards  raising  the  supply 
granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  be  charged  annually,  during  a  term  to  l^  limited,  the 
several  rates  and  duties  following,  that  is  to  say : — 

**  For  and  in  respect  of  the  property  in  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments, 
and  for  and  in  respect  of  every  annuity,  pension,  or  stipend,  payable  by  her  Migesty, 
or  out  of  the  public  revenue  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  ^l 
interest  of  money,  annuities,  dividends,  and  shares  of  annuities,  pavable  to  any  person 
or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  companies  or  societies,  whether  corporate  or 
not  corporate ;  and  for  and  in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  or  ac- 
cruing to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  resident  in  Great  Britain,  from  any  kind 
of  property  whatever,  whether  situate  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  or  from  stipend 
or  any  annuities,  allowances,  or  from  any  profession,  trade,  or  vocation,  whether 
the  same  shall  be  respectively  exercised  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere ;  and  for  and 
in  respect  of  the  annual  profits  or  gains  arising  and  accruing  to  any  person  or  per- 
sons  not  resident  within  Great  Britain,  from  any  property  whatever  in  Great  Britain, 
or  from  any  trade,  profession,  or  vocation,  exercised  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  every  208. 
of  the  annual  value  or  amount  thereof,  7d, 

"'  For  and  in  respect  of  the  occupation  of  any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments 
(other  than  a  dwelling-house  occupied  by  a  tenant  distinct  from  a  farm  of  lands),  for 
every  20«.  of  the  annual  value  thereof,  S^dJ" 

Debate  adjourned. 
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March  23,  1842. 

Sib  R.  Psbl,  on  this,  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  spoke  aa  follows  :~Sir,  after 
the  comments  that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of  three  nights^  debate,  upon  the 
proposal  which  I  made  fur  relieving  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  I  must 
naturally  feel  some  anxiety  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
directed  against  it;  and  I  must  first  remark  on  the  objection  ti^en  to  the  course  I 
have  pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard.  I  was  told  by  him  in  the  course  of 
thb  eveniog,  that  having  no  confidence  in  the  abstract  merits  of  the  measure  I  had 
brought  forward,  and  being  unable  to  support  it  by  argument,  I  had  resorted  to 
topics  calculated  to  excite  party  feeling,  and  had  sought  that  aid  from  party  excite- 
ment which  I  could  not  hofie  to  find  in  reason  and  in  argument.  Sir,  I  refer  for  my 
▼indication  against  that  charge  to  all  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  heard  me  make  my 
financial  statement.  I  ask  whether,  when  I  detailed  to  the  House  the  causes  of  the 
present  difficulties,  and  proposed  my  remedy  for  them,  it  was  possible  for  any  man 
more  studiously  to  abstain  from  every  topic  of  a  party  nature.  It  was  necessary  for 
me  to  refer,  among  other  causes  of  expenditure,  to  the  China  war,  and  to  the  war 
west  of  the  Indus,  but  in  referring  to  those  causes  of  increased  expense,  did  I  not 
abstain  from  entering  into  any  political  subject  that  could  be  considered  likely  to 
provoke  discussion  of  a  party  nature  ?  But,  Sir,  when  on  a  following  night,  I  had 
to  vindicate  the  course  which  I  had  pursued,  I  stood  in  a  very  different  position. 
On  the  first  night  i  had  been  told  that  my  proposition  should  be  considered  as  a 
whole ;  there  was  an  admission  of  the  great  financial  embarrassment,  and  I  was  told 
that  my  proposition  should  be  regarded  with  no  party  feeling,  that  it  should  be  dis- 
cussed altogether  on  its  abstract  merits;  and  I  appeal  to  those  who  recollect  the 
second  night*s  debate,  whether  any  measure  could  be  attacked  in  a  manner  more 
partaking  of  party  spirit  ?  As  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  I  had  foreseen  much 
opposition,  and  I  expected  to  be  called  upon  to  vindicate  my  measure;  and  when  I 
did  vindicate  it,  having  been  thus  provoked,  was  it  not  natural  that  I  should  remind 
those  who  attacked  my  measure,  that  they  and  their  policy  had  been  the  chief  cause 
of  the  difficulties  in  which  the  country  was  placed  ?  And  really.  Sir,  wishing,  though 
I  do  not,  to  discuss  the  subject  in  the  temper  in  which  it  has  been  begun,  I  must 
say,  that  a  speech  of  greater  bitterness  I  never  heard,  than  that  which  fell  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Why,  Sir,  was  it  not 
said  that  I  had  maintained  the  sugar  duties,  not  because  I  was  convinced  of  the 

rdicy  of  maintaining  them,  but  because  I  wished  to  preserve  my  consistency — that 
would  not  propose  any  measure  that  could  unfavourably  affect  my  own  political 
pomtion  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  not  one  word  was  said  against  the  present  measure  when 
it  W3IS  first  proposed  ?  Was  it  not  a  measure  in  respect  to  which  I  received  the 
assurance  that  it  should  be  calmly  and  deliberately  considered  ?  Did  not  the  noble 
lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  state,  that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  they  had 
given  great  consideration — that  it  was  one  which  had  necessarily  occupied  their 
attention  ?  And  yet  they  can  now  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  a  more 
unjust,  a  more  inquisitorial,  a  more  oppressive  measure,  could  never  have  been  pro- 
posed by  any  minister.  Why  could  they  not  arrive  at  that  conclusion  on  the  first 
night  ?  Of  course,  in  reviewing  their  financial  difficulties,  the  subject  of  a  tax  upon 
income  must  have  come  under  their  notice  and  consideration,  and  they  might  have 
been  as  well  prepared  on  the  first  night  as  on  the  second,  to  declare  their  conviction 
that  a  tax  upon  income  was  an  unjust,  inquisitorial,  and  oppressive  measure.  I  must 
say,  therefore,  that  I  spoke  on  the  second  evening  rather  under  the  impression,  that 
the  attack  od  my  measure  was  not  dictated  by  that  spirit  of  calm  inquiry  in  which 
the  noble  lord  had  promised  that  it  should  be  examined,  such  as  guides  philosophers 
in  the  closet,  but  partook  much  more  of  the  character  of  a  meeting  at  the  reform 
club.  Therefore,  wliatever  might  have  been  my  wishes  on  first  proposing  the 
meanire,  yet,  after  the  assurance  I  then  received,  after  the  manner  in  which  I  opened 
the  proposal,  and  after  the  manner  in  which  I  and  the  measure  were  assailed,  then, 
indeed,  I  did  that  which  I  always  will  do — I  vindicated  to  the  best  of  my  power  the 
measure  which  I  had  introduced,  and  the  motives  which  had  influenced  me  in  intro- 
ducing it  Sir,  I  must  say  I  was  surprised  that  this  measure  of  the  Income-tax 
Bhoaid  have  been  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  opposite,  without  reference 
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to  the  public  exigency  or  necessity.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  it  denounced  as  an 
odious  and  unjust  measure — one  which  no  minister  ought  ever  to  have  proposed. 
Because  I  remember  perfectly  well,  that  among  those  who  have  been  connected  with 
the  party  opposite,  those  whose  attention  has  been  chiefly  -directed  to  matters  of 
finance,  direct  declarations  have  been  left  upon  record,  that  seeing  the  nature  of  our 
taxation,  seeing  its  tendency  to  press  upon  labour  and  upon  the  articles  which  form 
the  necessary  consumption  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  a  Property-tax  might 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage  during  a  peace.  I  have  heard  them  with  my  own 
ears  deliver  that  opinion.  I  heard  Lord  Althorp  give  that  opinion  distinctly.  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  left  it  on  record ;  and,  at  a  period  when  no  such  financial  difficulty 
existed,  as  now  exists,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  articles  of  general  con* 
sumption  in  the  country,  and  the  productive  industry  of  the  country  from  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  Mr.  P.  Thomson,  Lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Hume,  Sir  H.  Parnell,  all  declared 
in  favour  of  a  Property-tax.  The  principle,  therefore,  of  a  Property-tax  during 
peace,  were  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  actins:  from  philosophical  and  not  from  party 
views,  would  not  be  denounced  with  quite  so  much  sternness  as  has  been  evinced  on 
the  other  side.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  told  that  I  have  not  established  any  necessity  for  a 
Property-tax.  Let  me  pass  in  review  the  chief  objections  that  have  been  uiiged 
against  my  course  and  against  the  measure.  I  am  told,  first,  that  I  have  established 
no  sufficient  financial  necessity  for  the  imposition  of  a  Property-tax  in  time  of  peace ; 
and  here  I  must  fairly  own  that  I  am  now  making  an  appeal,  not  so  much  to  gen- 
tlemen opposite,  as  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  on  which  I  rely  fur 
ultimate  support— that  deliberating  class  who  are  enabled  to  form  a  just  judgment 
of  the  financial  difficulties  in  which  we  are  now  placed,  and  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences that  must  attend  our  permitting  them  during  peace,  to  proceed,  without 
making  any  attempt  to  check  their  progress,  and  I  ask  them  maturely  to  consider, 
whether  I  did  not  establish  such  a  financial  necessity  as  calls,  at  least,  for  some  very 
decisive  measure.  It  is  proved,  that  there  has  been  an  increasing  deficit  during 
the  last  six  years,  and  that  during  the  last  four  years  that  deficit  has  been  rapidly 
increasing.  I  include  in  my  calculation  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843, 
because  there  has  been  no  complaint  of  my  estimate  for  the  year,  and  I  am  there- 
fore entitled  to  assume  that  it  is  correct.  It  is  shown,  that  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1840,  there  was  adeficit  of  income,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  of  £1,487,000; 
that  in  1841,  there  was  a  deficit  of  £1,851,000;  that  in  1842,  there  was  a  deficit  of 
£2,334,000;  and  that  on  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  there  will  be  a 
deficit  of  £2,573,000.  It  is  proved  that  up  to  the  5th  of  April,  1843,  on  a  com- 
parison of  your  income  with  your  expenditure,  and  including  the  deficiencies  of  the 
year,  you  will,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  peace,  have  accumulated  during  six  years 
a  fresh  debt  of  £10,000,000.  It  is  proved  that,  for  the  present  year,  your  expendi- 
ture will  exceed  your  income  by  £2,500,000,  taking  the  expenditure  as  voted  upon 
the  estimates,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  deficit  cannot  be  less  than  £3,500,000, 
for  I  shall  have  to  submit  an  estimate  for  a  reinforcement  of  our  troops  in  India,  and 
we  shall  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  China  expedition  for  the  current  year.  Why, 
that  fact  alone,  is  enough  to  establish  a  case  of  considerable  financial  difficulty.  I, 
at  the  same  time,  reminded  you  of  the  position  of  a  great  branch  of  your  empire  in 
another  hemisphere.  I  asked  you  to  remember  the  position  of  Indian  finance.  I 
reminded  you  that  Indian  finance  had  followed  the  course  of  the  finances  at  home ; 
that  in  1836,  you  began  with  a  great  surplus;  that  in  1841,  you  had  ended  with  a 
great  deficit ;  that  in  1836,  you  found  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  at  least ;  that  by  1840, 
you  found  a  deficit  of  £2,300,000,  and  by  1841,  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000;  that  the 
Indian  government  were  now  raising  £2,000,000,  at  5  per  cent.  1  asked  you  to 
remember  that  ere  long  your  credit  might  be  required  to  be  brought  in  aid  of  Indian 
credit,  should  any  great  reverses  or  difficulties  arise ;  and  I  said,  also,  that  I  thought 
it  would  be  a  wise  course  to  abstain  from  incurring  doubt,  and  to  maintain  the 
public  credit  here,  by  showing  a  determination  to  raise  the  necessary  supplies  im- 
mediately. Those  were  the  proofs  I  adduced,  in  order  to  show  that  there  existed  a 
financial  necessity.  Sir,  if  I  had  not  felt  a  full  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  in  the 
resources  of  this  country,  I  might  have  shrunk  from  developing  the  truth ;  but  it  is 
because  I  do  know  the  country  has  within  itself  energy  and  resources  sufficient  to 
overcome  all  its  difficulties,  that  I  at  onoe  met  the  difficulty,  and  on  that  ground  I 
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would  not  conceal  the  troth  from  the  public.  I  say  nothing  whatever  as  to  the 
prospects  in  India.  I  have  received  no  provocation  to-night  to  enter  into  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  wish  to  adhere  to  the  example  set  me  by  the  other  side,  and  say  nothing 
as  to  our  policy  and  prospects  on  the  western  side  of  the  Indus.  I  must,  however, 
say,  that  I  take  no  desponding  view  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  India.  I  have  just  the 
same  confidence  that  I  have  always  had  in  the  valour  and  energy  of  England,  already 
so  ^^oriously  displayed  in  that  great  field  of  exertion ;  and  I  hope  and  trust  that  those 
exertions  will  be  great  in  proportion  to  tho  difficulty,  and  will  soon  repur  our  tempo- 
rary disasters.  But  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  the  other  night,  was 
rather  too  hasty,  in  saying  that  he  should  refuse  his  assent  to  any  measure  whatever 
that  might  be  necessary  to  adopt  for  the  reparation  of  those  disasters.  *^  Not  one 
shilling  of  the  Income-tax,"  said  the  hon.  member,  **  shall,  with  my  consent,  be 
applied  to  the  war  in  Affghanistan."  I  shall  not,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  present 
occasion,  enter  into  any  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  things  there, 
but  I  do  trust  the  House  will  suspend  their  decision  until  there  has  been  a  full 
investigation,  and  that  they  will  not  only  consider  the  policy  that  undertook  that 
war,  but  that  they  will  also  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  policy  which  ministers 
think  it  necessary  to  adopt,  as  British  life  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  great  extent, 
and  sacrificed  by  gross  perfidy  and  violation  of  solemn  engagements.  The  hon. 
eentleman  says,  the  Affghans  are  engaged  in  a  battle  for  their  independence,  and, 
be  adds,  that  he  holds  me  responsible  for  the  Aflghanistan  expedition.  Sir,  I  beg 
leave  to  say,  that  when  I  first  heard  of  the  expedition  across  the  Indus,  I  had 
the  g^reatest  doubts  of  its  good  policy  or  the  extension  of  our  empire  in  India.  I 
acqniesced  in  the  views  of  that  gallant  and  distinguished  officer.  Sir  Alexander 
Barnes,  who  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  country,  and  who 
has  left  on  record  his  opinion,  that,  **  to  attempt  to  restore  Shah  Soojah  to  the  throne 
from  whence  he  had  been  expelled  in  1809,  was  a  measure,  the  failure  of  which 
would  entail  upon  us  disgrace  and  disaster."  I  read  that  passage,  and  I  said  at 
the  time,  that  the  attempt  to  force  Shah  Soojah  on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan  very 
mach  resembled  what  our  policy  would  have  been,  had  we  attempted  to  force  Charles 
X.  upon  the  throne  of  France.  Shah  Soojah  had  been  expelled  from  the  throne,  and 
his  personal  character  was  held  in  the  utmost  contempt  by  those  over  whom  we  had 
compulsorily  placed  him  to  rule.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  at  a  period  when  the 
policy  of  the  country  is  determined  on,  and  when  ten  thousand  men  may  be  required 
to  assert  our  power  in  India,  the  hon.  gentleman  should  not  presume  that  we  were 
unwilling,  powerful  as  we  are,  lo  carry  out  the  military  policy  of  the  country.  The 
position  of  affairs  is  now  very  different  to  what  it  was  before  the  Affghan  expedi- 
tion ;  you  mijrht,  at  the  outset,  remonstrate,  but  it  is  not  now  wise  to  damp  the  spirit 
and  anlour  of  the  troops  by  such  observations.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
disclaim  for  myself,  and  for  those  with  whom  I  act,  all  responsibility  for  the  expe* 
dition  beyond  the  Indus.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  original  policy  which 
dictated  that  expedition,  we  will  take  such  steps  as  we  conceive  British  honour  now 
requires,  with  as  much  good  faith  and  energy  as  if  the  expedition  had  originally  been 
a  part  of  our  own  policy.  To  revert,  however,  to  our  financial  position.  I  have 
shown  that  a  deficit  of  J^l 0,000,000  has  been  incurred  during  the  last  six  years; 
the  deficit  of  India  is  nearly  j^,000,000  on  the  expenditure  of  the  last  two  years  | 
alone;  and  I  submit  it  to  the  deliberate  judgment  and  decision  of  those  who  hear  I 
me,  whether  it  be  not  absolutely  necessary  to  make  some  great  exertion  to  rescue) 
ourselves  from  such  a  financial  difficulty  ?  But  the  next  question  is,  what  shall  be 
the  nature  of  that  exertion  ?  I  think  the  great  majority  of  the  House  admits  that 
we  have  made  out  the  existence  of  the  necessity  for  the  exertion.  It  b  a  mere  delu- 
non  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  time  for  such  »  measure.  I  do  not  say  I  propose  the 
Income-tax  because  of  the  war  in  Affghanistan,  or  because  there  is  a  war  in  Ohina, 
but  I  say  that  we  should  review  our  financial  position  regarding  those  two  wars,  as 
caoses  of  increased  expenditure,  which  certainly  of  themselves  would  not  justify  the 
course  proposed,  but  which,  combined  with  other  causes  of  increasing  expenditure,  do 
concurrently  contribute  with  them  to  form  such  a  cause  as  justifies  some  great 
exertion  or  other.  Then,  what  shall  that  exertion  be  P  I  am  told  that  the  budget 
of  last  year  vras  sufficient  to  relieve  it  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  the  budget 
of  last  year  bad  been  carried  by  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Commons,  there  would 
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still  have  arisen  a  necessity  for  some  such  exertion  as  I  now  propose.  The  budget 
of  last  year  calculated  an  increase  upon  the  sugar  duties  of  £700,000  to  arise  fmm 
the  proposed  admission  of  foreign  sugar.  That  amount  has  been  realized  by  the 
unexpected  importation  of  sugar  from  the  East  Indies,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  the  article.  As  nearly  as  possible,  the  sum  which  the  right  hoa.  gen- 
tleman calculated  upon,  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  stigpar,  has  by 
these  means  been  obtained.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  corn,  it  is,  of  course, 
very  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  what  it  might  produce.  The  noble  lord 
calculated  that  the  same  number  of  quarters  would  be  admitted  at  an  8ii.  fixed  duty, 
as  had  been  admitted  at  6«.  8^.  and  at  U.  On  this  subject  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion,  but  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  noble  lord  argues  that 
the  same  quantity  would  be  brought  in  at  an  8«.  duty  as  has  been  imported  at 
a  duty  of  Is.  But,  now,  with  respect  to  timber.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  regard  to  timber  would,  had 
it  been  adopted,  have  produced  a  larger  amount  to  the  revenue  than  that  which 
I  snbmit  to  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  proposed  to  reduce  the  dis- 
criminating dujty  on  Baltic  timber  by  5«.,  keeping  the  duty  at  56«.,  and  to  continue 
the  discriminating  duty  between  foreign  and  colonial  timber  to  the  extent  of 
30«.,  by  imposing  a  new  duty  of  lOs.  on  timber,  the  growth  of  the  Canadas,  thus 
leaving  the  duty  on  colonial  timber  at  20«.,  and  that  on  foreign  timber  to  508.  Now, 
I  admit,  that  this  alteration  would  have  produced  a  larger  amount  of  revenue,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  if  the  country  can  make  any  remission  of 
taxation,  that  there  is  not  a  single  article  in  the  tariff  upon  which  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  would  tell  with  greater  effect  in  encouraging  the  industry  of  the  country,  than 
the  article  of  timber.  I  say,  therefore,  that  I  am  surprised  at  the  hostility  which 
has  been  shown  to  my  propositi<m  by  the  other  side  of  the  House.  Gentlemen 
opposite  profess  a  great  respect  for  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Now,  what  does 
Mr.  Deacon  Hume  say  on  the  subject  of  a  reduction  of  the  timber  duties  ?  He  tells  you 
that — '*  if  the  country  could  afford  to  give  up  the  whole  amount  of  the  timber  duty, 
there  is  not  one  other  article  to  which  I  would  sooner  give  perfect  freedom  from  duty 
in  this  country  than  wood.  We  possess  iron  and  coal,  and  we  have  not  got  wood, 
and  our  case  would  be  complete  with  the  three.  We  act  towards  wood,  as  France 
acts  towards  iron.** 

Sir,  the  ancient  policy  of  this  country  was  to  encourage  the  importation  of  timber, 
at  a  nominal  or  a  very  small  duty,  as  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  Up 
to  1795,  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  whole  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  only  6*.  Sd,  the 
load  of  cubic  feet ;  the  governments  of  that  day  considering  wood  in  the  light  of  a 
raw  material  entering  into  almost  every  species  of  manufactures,  and  consequently 
deeming  it  expedient  that  a  low  duty  should  be  imposed.  It  was  not,  therefore,  until 
the  hottest  of  the  war  that  wood  was  subjected  to  increased  taxatioif.  Why  then.  Sir, 
is  not  my  proposal  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  principles  of  our  taxation  ?  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  consumer,  and  confer  a  greater  benefit 
on  him  than  he  could  obtain  from  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I 
again,  then,  repeat  my  conviction,  that  if  I  can  secure  a  tax  on  the  property  of  the 
country,  and  reduce  the  timber  duty,  I  shall  do  more  to  restore  activity  in  our  trade 
and  commerce,  and  to  benefit  the  population  of  the  country  generally,  than  by  any 
single  measure  that  I  could  propose  to  parliament.  And  before  hon.  gentlemen 
decide  on  this  point,  I  wish  they  would  read  the  evidence  given  before  a  committee 
of  this  House,  with  respect  to  fisheries.  They  will  find,  by  reference  to  the  reports 
of  the  committees  on  import  duties,  in  180d  and  in  1840,  that  our  fishermen  are 
represented  to  be  subject  to  very  great  disadvantages  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  this  timber  duty.  I  would  refer  gentlemen,  especially,  to  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  John  Mitchell.  Let  them  attentively  consider  what  he  says,  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  of  Norway  to  those  of  our  own  country, 
arising  solely  from  the  cheapness  of  wood.  Then,  again,  I  would  ask  gentlenaan  to 
read  the  evidence  as  to  ship- building.  They  will  find  it  stated,  under  that  head,  that 
tlie  timber  duties  are  acting  most  injuriously  to  the  interests  of  our  ship-builders, 
and  that  even  the  trade  of  the  country  in  ship-building  is  leaving  us,  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  these  duties.  Therefore,  I  say,  that  although  under  my  proposition, 
■o  much  may  not  be  got  for  revenue,  yet  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  colonial  timber 
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to  a  DoiDinal  amouDt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  from  55s.  to 
30«..  is  one  of  the  best  measures  for  the  consumer,  the  shipbuilder,  and  the  country 
generally,  that  it  would  almost  be  possible  for  me  to  propose.     But.  Sir,  it  is  said 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  that  I  take  a  gloomy  view  of  the  state  of  our  finances, 
and  that  I  bold  to  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  mode  of  redeeming  lost  ground  but 
by  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax.     Now,  I  say  no  such  thing.     1  have  all  along 
said,  that  I  believed  the  energies  of  the  country  are  not  exhausted,  and  that  they  only 
require  time  to  revive.    I  could,  had  I  so  pleased,  have  gone  back  to  articles  from 
which  the  taxes  have  been  removed,  or  have  imposed  additional  taxes  on  what  is 
already  taxed.    But  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  add  to  the  extra  6  per 
cent.  Imposed  last  year  upon  articles  of  customs  and  excise.     The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  the  question  of  revenue  to  be  deriv^  from 
a  duty  on  com.    He  also  adopted  a  very  triumphant  tone  in  referring  to  the  amount 
received  from  sugar.     Now,  Sir,  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  can  be 
permitted  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  the  additional  amount  derived  from  sugar. 
That  additional  duty  was  received  from  sources  which  were  quite  unexpected,  and 
which  certainly  do  not  bear  out  the  position  that  any  credit  attaches  to  the  right  hnn. 
gentleman  therefrom.     Sir,  I  will  take  the  revenue  of  last  year,  and  strike  off  the 
snms  received  upon  com  and  sugar.      The  right  hon.  gentleman  levied  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  5  per  cent,  on  articles  of  customs  and  excise.     Now,  deducting  the 
anoounts  received  on  com  and  sugar,  I  find  that  the  revenue  from  these  sources  in 
1840,  was  £17.532,000.   In  1842,  after  the  imposition  of  the  additional  duty  of  5  per 
cent.,  the  revenue  was  £17,906,000;  but  the  sum  ought  to  have  been  £18,409,000, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman^s  expectations  of  the  proceeds  from  his  ailditional  5  per 
cent,  had  been  satisfactorily  realised.     From  this  I  infer,  that  with  respect  to  cus- 
toms and  excise  duties,  we  have  almost  arrived  at  the  limits  of  taxation,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  lay  on  any  further  duties.    Well,  then,  Sir,  if  I  go  back  to 
other  articles,  on  which  duty  is  or  was  received,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  I  might 
have  obtained  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  an  additional  duty,  or  to  the 
reimposition  of  a  duty  not  now  existing.     But  I  think,  that  it  is  more  just  at  once 
to  resort  to  a  Property-tax  than  to  seek  to  reiropose  such  burdens.     I  take  the  case 
of  salt  and  leather.     Now,  I  have  no  doubt  a  large  revenue  might  be  derived  from 
either  of  these  sources,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  also,  that  a  large  revenue  might  have 
been  derived  from  a  duty  upon  beer.     But  1  do  say,  that  I  consider  it  more  just  and 
more  politic  to  meet  the  difficulty  at  once,  by  proposing  a  tax  upon  incomes,  than  by 
reviving  indirect  taxes,  which  entail  a  heavy  expense  in  collecting,  and  which  cannot 
be  imposed  without  greatly  disturbing  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  country. 
The  scheme  I  propose  is  certainly  liable  to  neither  of  these  objections.     I  solve  the 
difficulty  by  the  Income-tax,  at  the  same  time  that  I  relieve  the  consumer  by  re- 
ducing the  taxation  upon  articles  of  general  consumption.  Now,  the  chief  objections  to 
my  scheme  have  been  enumerated  by  the  hon.-  gentleman  opposite,  the  member  for 
Li^keard.    The  first  objection  of  that  hon.  gentleman  was  a  curious  one.     He  object-l  |,i  y 
ed  to  the  tax,  because  the  people  would  be  enabled  to  see  what  was  taken  out  of\ 
their  pockets.    Now,  this  is  exactly  so.    An  Income-tax  is  very  sensibly  felt  in  its  V 
operation.      Taxes  on   articles  do  not  come  home  so  directly — a  tax  on  salt  or 
beer,  for  instance,  would  by  no  means  be  felt  so  sensibly.     But  then  I  am  certainly 
surprised  to  hear  this  sort  of  argument  urged  on  the  other  side,  where  it  has  always 
hitherto,  I  believe,  been  held,  that  the  people  ought  to  know  exactly  what  they  were 
called  upon  to  pay.     But  then,  Sir,  it  is  said,  that  the  public  credit  is  shaken  by  my 
proposition.     Now,  certainly  I  see  no  such  effect.     I  look  at  the  state  of  the  public 
funds,  and  I  find  that  since  my  proposal  was  made,  nothing  has  at  all  occurred 
presenting  any  indication  that  the  public  credit  of  the  country  is  shaken.     Then  the 
next  objection  is,  that  a  tax  upon  incomes  has  a  great  tendency  to  drive  people  from 
England.     Why,  has  not  the  present  system  of  taxation  a  tendency  to  drive  people 
out  of  the  country  quite  as  great  as  the  Income-tax?  What  is  there  at  present  to 
prevent  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  this  country  from  living  abroad,  and  from 
thereby  escaping  the  effects  of  both  direct  and  indirect  taxation?  %ut  what  I  propose 
is,  that  those  classes  should  be  subjected  to  a  direct  contribution  to  the  revenue,  and 
from  that  contribution  I  apprehend  they  cannot  possibly  escape.     At  least,  then,  ray 
scheme  haa  thii  advantage,  that  I  call  on  him,  who  chooses  either  for  his  amusement 
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or  pleasure  to  travel  abroad  and  evade  taxation  on  consumption  at  home,  to  contri- 
bute his  fair  proportion  towards  the  revenue  of  this  country.     But  I  do  even  more, 
I  offer  an  inducement  for  the  absentees  to  return.     I  propose  by  the  amended  tariff 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  this  country,  which  has  hitherto,  with  a  certain  class 
at  least,  been  the  reason  for  residence  abroad.    I  expect,  that  the  result  of  the  new 
tariff  will  be  to  reduce  the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption  in  this  country;  and  let 
me  ask,  will  not  this  have  a  tendency  to  induce  absentees  to  return  ?  I  say  it  will.   If  by 
removing  prohibitory  duties,  and  reducing  the  scale  of  duties  generally,  I  reduce  tliecost 
of  living,  I  contend,  that  instead  of  driving  capital  out  of  the  country,  the  general  ten- 
dency of  my  measure  will  be  to  induce  absentees  to  return,  and  insuring  their  remain- 
ing when  once  they  come  back.     The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bath,  and  also 
fthe  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Liskeard,  have  addressed  themselves  to  what 
they  style  the  gross  injustice  of  this  tax.     They  say,  they  are  content  a  tax  should 
beimposed  on  property,  but  they  object  to  its  imposition  on  incomes — that  is  to  say,  to 
its  being  derived  from  parties  whose  receipts  arise  from  professions  or  trades.   [Mr. 
Roebuck :  I  objected  to  the  rate  being  the  same  on  the  two  species  of  income.  ]  That  ob- 
jection cannot,  I  am  afraid,  be  removed.     The  hon.  gentleman  did  not  object  to  the 
inquisition,  and  he  made  no  objections  to  the  disclosure  of  the  amount  of  an  income. 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  singular  in  that  opinion,  for  every  one  else  who  spoke  oa 
the  same  side  with  the  hon.  gentleman  have  contended  that,  with  regard  to  incomes 
derived  from  trade  or  professions,  the  tax  is  most  objectionable,  and  that  not,  be  it 
remembered,  so  much  on  account  of  the  amount  of  the  tax  itself,  as  on  account  of 
the  inquisition  it  establishes.    The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, the  member  for  Bath,  is  not  that  which  has  been  urged  by  the  great  body  of 
those  who  have  addressed  the  House  upon  the  subject.  Now,  Sir,  when  I  really  look 
at  the  object  of  this  tax,  I  cannot  admit  the  force  of  that  objection  against  it.    And 
I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think  that  it  would  be  fair  or  just  to  impose  the  whole,  or, 
at  all  events,  the  greater  portion  of  this  tax  upon  incomes  derived  from  land  alone. 
And,  Sir,  I  am  npt  singular,  in  entertaining  that  opinion.    Lord  Althorp  also  held 
the  same  opinion,  and  expressed  it  in  the  following  terms : — '^  Much  has  been  said 
about  a  Property-tax,  and  he  believed  that  on  that  point  he  differed  considerably  from 
his  friends  about  him.     Still  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  grant  relief  to 
the  productive  population  by  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  to  impose  a  Property-tax  to 
meet  the  deficiency  thus .  occasioned,  would  be  a  very  good  measure.     That  was  his 
own  individual  opinion.     The  gallant  general  (General  Gascoyne)  might  perhaps 
say,  that  his  present  opinions  were  inconsistent  with  his  former  opinions,  and  he 
would  admit  that  it  might  seem  to  many  that  he  was  inconsistent.     But  the  country 
was  now  in  a  situation  very  different  from  that  in  which  it  was  formerly  placed,  and 
he  would  say  to  the  landowner,  that  if  a  Property- tax  of  10  per  cent  were  imposed, 
he  would  be  the  gainer,  because  he  thought  that  the  landowner,  in  consequence  of 
the  existing  distress  and  the  large  sums  which  he  was  obliged  to  advance  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor,  lost  considerablv  more  than  10  per  cent,  on  his  rents." 

Such,  then,  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Althorp  upon  the  subject  of  a  Property-tax. 
But  now,  Sir,  what  again  is  the  object  of  this  tax  which  I  propose  ?  It  is  simply  to 
call  upon  all  persons  of  a  certain  income  to  make,  for  a  limited  period,  out  of  that 
income,  a  contribution  for  the  public  g^ood.  It  is  contended  that  it  is  unjust  to  tax 
all  incomes  at  the  same  rate,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  distinction  made  between 
the  kind  of  income  and  the  source  from  which  it  is  derived.  But,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
me,  that  if  the  exemptions  which  have  been  suggested  were  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
this  tax  would  be  altogether  inefficient.  I  think  a  tax  so  assessed  had  better  not  be 
imposed  at  all.  And  let  me  ask  the  House  what  tax  ever  was  imposed  that  was  not 
objected  to,  on  account  of  its  inequality  ?  What  was  the  beeMax — the  house-tax — 
the  window-tax — what  were  the  assessed  taxes,  when  first  imposed  ?  Are  all  these 
taxes  just  in  every  one's  eyes  ?  Must  not  all  taxes — direct  or  indirect — bear  un- 
equally upon  those  who  pay  them  ?  Take  the  case  of  the  professional  man.  I  think 
the  professional  man  might  urge  good  arguments  against  the  justice  of  the  assessed 
taxes.  I  show  you  that  the  owner  of  what  you  call  permanent  capital  has  the 
greatest  facilities  for  evading  the  tax.  He  can  remove  to  the  Continent,  and  draw 
his  income  as  he  requires  it ;  but  the  professional  man — the  lawyer  for  instance,  or 
the  medical  man — ^is  compelled  to  remain  in  this  oeuntry,  and/4o  submit  to  the 
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indirect  taxadon  which  prevails.  All  indirect  taxation  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
produce  injustice,  and  I  have  ever  thought  that  the  chief  argument  relied  on  in 
opposition  to  the  taxation  of  articles  of  consumption  was,  that  if  beer,  or  any  other 
such  article,  were  exposed  to  it,  the  tax  always  operated  unjustly.  You  say  that 
income  derived  from  fixed  property  ought  to  be  made  subject  to  the  tax  I  propose, 
but  that  income,  drawn  from  professional  exertion  and  the  operations  of  trade,  ought 
not  to  be  taxed,  partly  owing  to  the  inquisitorial  nature  of  the  tax  itself,  and  partly 
from  the  nature  of  such  property.  But  is  it  meant  that  the  officer  on  half-pay 
should  contribute  to  the  tax,  and  that  the  physician  of  j£9,000  or  £10,000  a- year 
should  not  ?  You  say  that  terminable  annuitants  ought  not  to  pay  the  same  rate  as 
landed  proprietors ;  but  would  you  say  that  a  widow  who  has  a  jointure — a  fixed 
sum  per  annum — which  terminates  with  her  life— would  you  say  that  she  should  pay 
the  same  amount  ?  Again,  with  regard  to  life  interests  in  estates,  is  there  to  be  no 
difference  between  an  estate  in  fee- simple  and  a  life  interest  in  a  landed  estate  ?  If 
I  have  a  life  interest  in  an  estate  that  has  to  pass  to  a  distant  relative  who  feels  no 
particular  interest  in  me,  is  it  to  be  calculatea  what  my  interest  in  such  estate  may 
be  ?  K I  compare  my  position  with  that  of  a  man  holding  his  property  in  fee-simple, 
and  who  can  chai^ge  it  as  he  pleases,  surely  there  is  a  vast  difierence  in  the  com* 
parative  value  of  our  interests;  and  I  say  again,  that,  looking  to  the  Income-tax  as 
a  measure  that  would  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  time  of  war,  and  looking  at  the 
necessity  of  imposing  perhaps  a  10  per  cent,  tax,  rather  than  resorting  to  a  system 
of  borrowing  and  funding,  it  would  be  much  better  to  abandon  it  altogether,  rather 
than  make  a  large  number  of  exemptions.  Or,  suppose  I  am  endeavouring  to  make 
a  provision  for  my  wife  and  children  out  of  my  life  interest,  do  you  say  that  I  am  to 
be  equally  taxed  in  that  case  ?  Then,  what  will  you  do  with  the  clergy  ?  If  your 
principle  b  to  be  adopted,  the  clergy  must  all  beexempt  from  taxation.  It  is  quite 
dear  that  they  must.  How  is  a  clergyman  differently  situated  from  an  annuitant 
for  a  term  of  years  ?  He  has  a  certain  income,  which  he  holds  for  his  life,  with  cer- 
tain  onerous  duties  to  perform.  The  property  is  an  enduring  one,  but  his  interest  in 
it  is  only  a  life  interest.  Take  the  case  of  two  brothers.  Suppose  one  brother 
invests  j£5,000  in  the  funds,  and  receives  his  3^  per  cent.,  and  that  the  other  pur- 
chases a  living,  making  a  higher  interest  for  his  money,  am  I  to  make  a  reduction 
in  this  case  ?  [A  voice,  "  Yes."]  The  hon.  member  says,  yes ;  then  I  say  if  I  am 
to  make  that  calculation  in  every  case,  I  had  much  better  abandon  the  system 
altogether.  For  to  do  so  would  be  virtually  abandoning  the  principle  of  making 
every  man  contribute  in  accordance  with  his  means.  Suppose  I  buv  an  annuity 
^m  an  insurance-office,  or  suppose  the  case  of  a  single  man,  who,  wishing  to  einny 
a  large  income,  sinks  the  whole  of  his  money  in  the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  am  i  to 
deal  with  him  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  f  [Mr. 
Roebuck  assented.]  Well,  then,  I  must  say,  that,  after  these  admissions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member,  which  I  have  been  anxious  to  draw  from  him,  and  as  to  which 
I  knew  he  was  &r  too  logical  a  reasoner  not  to  acknowledge  the  connection  of  each 
of  these  cases  with  the  other — if  you  are  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  he  lays  down, 
then  I  say  that  the  inquisition  under  his  plan  will  be  ten  times  worse  than  that  I 
propose  onder  the  present  system.  I  do  hope  that  I  have  now  stated  all  the  grmmds 
on  which  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  you  establish  this  tax,  you  ought  not  to  make  any 
exemptions.  Upon  these  grounds  I  have  proposed  this  plan.  I  never  said  I  should 
make  no  modification  in  the  details ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  stated  the  modifications 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  collection  which  I  was  willing  to  adopt ;  but  I  do  again 
declare,  that  with  respect  to  the  main  principle — namely,  the  levying  of  7d.  per 
pound  on  incomes  above  j£l50,  I  must  urge  it  upon  the  adoption  of  the  House, 
fearing  exceedingly  the  consequences  of  abatements  and  exemptions  of  the  nature 
thai  have  been  stated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  told,  another  I  43 
great  objection  to  this  tax  is,  that  it  encourages  perjury  and  fraud ;  but  I  should  like  | 
to  know  what  is  the  tendency  of  indirect  taxation.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is 
the  tendency  of  excise  duties.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  the  tendency  of  all  the 
excise  leguJations  as  to  distilleries.  Taxation,  I  take  it,  is  inevitable.  Taxes  we 
most  have.  Sir,  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  absurd  than  the  extreme  sensitiveness  as  to  what  a 
man's  income  may  be.    I  believe  that  a  very  good  estimate  is  usually  formed  of  the 
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state  of  men^s  circumstances  by  those  who  care  about  inquiring  into  other  men's 
property,  and  the  state  of  their  credit.  There  is  a  keen  and  quick  instinct  in  such 
parties,  which  enables  them  to  ascertain,  without  much  difficulty,  what  their  neigh- 
bours, or  those  with  whom  they  may  happen  to  have  dealings,  are  worth,  and  as  to 
the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  which  I  propose,  into  men's  private  affairs,  it  is  mere 
folly,  if  men  will  only  act  honestly,  and  make  bond  fide  returns.  Sir,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  tremendous  consequences  apprehended  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  will  follow  the  disclosure  which  will  be  required  to  be  made,  and  I  cannot 

I  suppose  that  any  one  will  subject  himself  to  inconvenience  or  embarrassment  by 
being  guilty  of  a  fraud  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  £3  or  £4.  For  my  own  part,  I 
entertain  a  higher  opinion  of  the  integrity  and  fair  deali  ng  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  than  to  suppose  that  an  advantage  of  such  an  amount  as  £2  18«.  in  the 
)£100,  could  operate  as  a  temptation  to  perjury  or  fraud;  but,  at  all  events,  as  I 
said  before,  whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  attending  direct  taxation,  depend 
upon  it  that  it  is  better  than  resorting  to  that  description  of  indirect  taxation  which 
i  leads  to  smuggling,  and  affords  equal,  if  not  greater,  temptation,  for  fraud  and 
perjury.  Sir,  I  say,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  I  do  not  propose  an  Income-tax 
for  the  mere  and  single  purpose  of  making  good  the  deficiency,  but  that  I  propose 
/  it  concurrently  with  meeting  the  deficit  in  the  revenue,  to  enable  me  to  make 
extensive  alterations  in  our  tariff.  There  has  been  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  hoD. 
gentlemen  opposite  to  undervalue  the  changes  I  propose  making  in  our  tariff;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton — and  no  one  is  better  informed  on  the 
subject  than  that  hon.  gentleman — does  not  join  with  those  who  have  evinced  such 
a  disposition ;  for  he  says,  candidly  and  fairly,  that  the  alterations  in  the  duties 
which  I  propose,  are  not  only  extensive  but  important.  He  undoubtedly  says,  I 
have  omitted  corn  and  sugar ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he  admits  that  the 
changes  I  propose  are  calculated  to  encourage  the  industry,  the  trade,  and  commerce 
of  the  country ;  and  on  these  grounds  bears  his  testimony  to  the  value  of  these 
changes.  Now,  what  are  the  changes  which  I  propose,  and  what  is  the  exact  posi- 
tion in  which  I  stand  ?  I  am  met  by  conflicting  statements  from  all  sides ;  and  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  says,  that,  though  I  remove  prohibitions 
with  respect  to  the  import  of  cattle,  that  such  a  change  will  be  of  no  advantage,  be- 
cause cattle  cannot  be  bought  on  the  Continent.  But  it  is,  I  think  it  will  be,  acknow- 
ledged, impossible  for  me  to  proceed  on  such  a  supposition.  Well,  but  what  is  it 
I  do?  Why,  I  permit  both  sail  and  fresh  meat  to  come  in;  but  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  says  is,  that  even  though  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  no  advantage  to 
the  consumer  in  this  country,  because  no  foreign  cattle  can  be  obtained,  and  that 
the  cftlves  are  not  yet  born.  Sir,  I  hope  that  hon.  friends  of  mine  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  who  have  expressed  some  alarm  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  have  attended  to 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  as  to  the  demand  for  cattle  on  the 
Continent  absorbing  the  supply.  From  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  showing, 
it  is  clear  that  these  apprehensions  are  groundless,  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted, 
that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  do  no  more  than  I  have  done — that  is,  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  It  is,  Sir,  I  think,  unne- 
cessary to  look  at  the  demand  for  cattle  in  France,  or  any  other  country,  but  if  we 
merely  advert  to  the  number  of  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield  alone  during  the  last 
year,  and  if  we  found  that  as  many  as  167,000  oxen  were  sold  in  Smithfield  in  a 
single  year,  I  think  the  impossibility  of  bringing  foreign  cattle  into  competition  with 
the  superior  animals  of  this  country,  must  be  admitted :  and,  with  such  a  fact  before 
them,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  the  apprehensions  of  my  hon.  friends  altogether 
groundless.  Now,  with  respect  to  salt  meat,  will  not  the  admission  of  salt  meat  afford 
great  facilities  to  commerce,  at  least,  as  regards  the  fitting  out  of  ships  ?  Great  frauds 
have  been  practised  with  respect  to  the  provisioning  of  ships.  The  uniform  practice 
was  to  take  the  salted  foreign  meat  out  of  bond,  giving  a  sort  of  guarantee  that  it  should 
be  landed  in  a  foreign  port,  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  applied  to  provisioning  the  ship. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  interference  with  fresh  meat  is  very  absurd.  I  do  not  over- 
rate the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  the  cheapening  of  provisions ;  but  I  do  think  those 
persons  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  who  entertain  apprehensions  on  this  subject,  gpreatly 
overrate  the  evil  consequences  that  may  result  from  permitting  foreign  meat  to  be 
brought  into  the  London  market.    I  propose  to  remove  every  prohibition,  then,  on 
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RTtieks  of  provisjon.  Look,  again,  at  what  I  propose  on  the  article  of  foreign  wood.  I 
have  reduced  to  almost  nominal  amounts  the  duties  on  foreign  woods.  I  believe,  that 
the  consequence  will  be,  that  new  establishments  will  grow  up  in  this  country  for 
the  maoufaeture  of  articles  of  furniture.  We  labour  at  present  under  very  great 
disadvantages  in  competing  with  foreigners  in  this  respect.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  very 
great  advantage  to  have  the  duty  on  foreign  woods,  so  materially  reduced.  I  reduce  the 
duty  on  every  article  of  foreign  wood,  with  one  exception ;  and  I  trust,  that  by  a 
treaty  with  Brazil,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  reduce  the  duty  un  that  article  also— I  mean 
the  article  of  rosewood.  But  then  I  am  told,  you  should  not  proceed  on  this  principle 
— ^Tou  should  proceed  on  the  principle  of  remitting  the  duty  upon  articles  of  foreign 
production  in  every  case,  entirely  regardless  of  what  a  foreign  country  may  do.  I  am 
not  altogether  prepared  to  say,  that  it  may  not  be  good  policy  to  buy  at  the  cheapest 
market,  without  reference  to  the  conduct  of  other  nations.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  us  if  we  could  get,  when  we 
make  a  reduction  in  our  own  duties,  a  corresponding  advantage  in  return.  We  have 
every  right  to  ask  for  it.  For  instance,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this  country 
to  receive  the  brandy  of  France  at  a  much  cheaper  rate.  I  think  its  consumption 
would  be  very  great.  I  believe  France  would  derive  great  advantages  from  a 
remission  of  the  duty ;  but  it  is  quite  clear,  that  France  would  derive  as  great  advan- 
tage by  permitting  the  introduction,  at  a  moderate  duty,  of  the  manufactures  of 
Sheffield,  and  I  hope  the  people  of  France  will  feel  that  to  buy  cheap  goods  at  Shef- 
field, would  itself  be  of  great  advantage ;  but  to  act  conjointly,  with  reciprocal  advan- 
tages, would  be  better  still.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  the  duty  on 
timber,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that,  abstractedly,  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to 
buy  cheap  timber  in  the  Baltic,  but  I  am  sure  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  our 
goods  in  Norway  and  Sweden ;  and  I  do  hope,  that  those  countries  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  Prussian  league  will  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  commodities,  and  that  Sardinia,  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  will  see 
the  advantage  of  a  great  reduction  of  duties.  That  a  reduction  of  duty  should  take 
place  in  foreign  countries  cannot  be  denied ;  that  to  give  every  access  to  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country  woulfl  be  a  great  advantage  to  them,  I  am  ready  to  prove, 
and  therefore  I  object  to  precipitate  reductions  of  duty  here,  without  attempting  to 
obtain  an  equivalent  corresponding  reduction  of  duty  on  our  own  articles.  That  is 
the  ground  upon  which  I  proceed.  Look,  again,  at  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
oils,  on  drugs,  on  resin,  on  all  those  articles  which  constitute  the  raw  material  of 
manufactures.  Who  will  be  injured  by  that  reduction  ?  Look,  again,  at  the  re- 
duction in  skins  and  furs.  I  remit  the  duty.  What  is  the  effect  of  maintaining  it 
so  high  as  at  present  ?  It  sounds  like  a  prohibitory  duty ;  but  it  does  not  act  so. 
What  is  the  use  of  maintaining  a  30  per  cent,  prohibition,  when  the  smuggler  will 
nndertake  to  deliver  the  article  at  an  increase  on  its  cost  price  of  10  per  cent.  ? 
The  advantage  of  the  high  duty  goes  into  the  pocket  of  the  smuggler.  Conse- 
quently, the  moderate  reduction  of  these  prohibitory  duties  will  be  a  positive  advan- 
tage to  the  manufacturer,  for  it  will  enable  him  to  know  exactly  and  at  once  what 
be  has  to  compete  with.  Take,  again,  the  article  of  gloves ;  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  prevent  the  foreign:!  import  of  such  an  article,  because  the  smuggler,  while  the 
prohibitory  duty  exists,  will  find  the  means  of  evading  the  law.  I  also  repeal  the 
duty  on  manufactured  leather, — on  shoes  and  boots.  In  short,  look  through  the 
whole  of  this  tariff,  and  I  venture  to  say  it  roust,  if  the  House  sanctions  it,  tend 
greatly  to  reduce  the  cost  of  consumption.  An  hon.  friend  of  mine  has,  within 
these  few  days,  informed  me  that  the  union,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  guardians, 
have  entered  into  a  contract  fur  the  supply  of  the  work-house,  20  per  cent,  cheaper  this 
year  than  the  contract  of  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  reduction  of  prices  an- 
ticipated from  the  new  tariff.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  produced  those  articles  in  this  country  will  be  injured  by  the  alteration ;  but 
if  you  make  a  great  reduction,  not,  I  would  say,  in  the  amount  of  the  poor-rates, 
but  in  the  cost  of  living,  on  account  of  which  the  poor-rates  have  been  kept  high, 
those  parties  will  derive  considerable  assistance  from  that  reduction.  I  may  observe, 
here,  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to  increase  the  poor-rates  on 
account  of  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  With  respect  to  the  colonial  question,  an 
bon.  gentleman  taunted  me  with  the  determination  to  urge  all  these  propositions, 
without  alteration,  merely  because  I  have  a  majority.      Bi^^.^^ause  I  aun^ 
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possession  of  a  majority,  I  am  inclined  to  listen  to  any  reasonable  propositions  of 
amendment.  In  propounding  an  extensive  commercial  tariff  of  UjIs  kind,  embracing* 
1,200  articles,  I  do  not  deny  that  some  improvemenls  may  be  suggested ;  and  if,  on 
reviewing  the  proposals  I  have  made,  I  shall  be  convinced  that  I  have  laboured 
under  an  error,  no  sense  of  shame  shall  deter  me  from  at  once  consenting  to  modify 
the  proposition.  This,  however,  I  must  say,  I  have  paid  great  attention  to  what 
has  been  said  during  these  debates,  and  I  have  not  beard  anything  which  has 
convinced  me  that  what  I  have  proposed  is  not  a  very  great  advantage.  If  the 
reduction  of  duties  on  the  raw  material,  and  on  articles  half-manufactured,  and 
speaking  generally,  if  the  great  principle  of  the  tariff  be  adopted,  I  have  a  very 
confident  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  the  improvment  of  trade.  [Viscount  Uowick:  You 
retain  the  principle  of  differential  duties?]  If  the  noble  viscount  will  allow  me,  I 
will  explain  that  in  due  time.  I  cannot  say  that  there  ought  to  be  no  differential 
duties  between  the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  Nay,  more,  X 
must  say,  that  if  you  look  properly  at  the  relations  between  yourselves  and  the  colo- 
nies, you  must  consider  your  colonies  entitled  to  be  put  on  a  different  footing  from 
foreign  countries,  and  that  it  is  only  perfectly  fair  to  give  to  articles  of  colonial  pro- 
duction a  preference  in  your  markets  over  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  countries. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  even,  that  you  ought  to  carry  the  principle  of  assimilation,  if 
you  can,  so  far,  as  to  consider  the  colonies  an  integral  part  of  the  empire  for  all  com- 
mercial purposes.  I  think  theapplication  of  a  discritninating  duty  on  colonial  articles, 
as  compared  with  foreign,  to  be  founded  on  sound  principles.  The  arguments  whicii 
have  seemed  to  make  a  great  impression  against  this  doctrine  have  not  convinced  me. 
This,  I  say,  that  where  a  colonial  and  foreign  article  enters  into  competition,  whea 
the  article  is  not  produced  in  this  country,  there  the  differential  duty  tells  in  favour 
of  the  consumer.  Suppose  there  are  only  two  producers,  the  foreigner  and  the  co- 
lony, and  that  the  article  is  not  at  present  one  of  colonial  produce,  such  as  that  oa 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  been  so  facetious,  Eau  de  Cologne.  There  the 
differential  duty  may  introduce  fraud — that  is  a  fair  subject  for  consideration — but 
in  respect  to  the  preference  of  the  colonial  to  the  foreign  article,  the  establishment 
of  the  differential  duty  will  tell  in  favour  of  the  consumer  here.  That  is  a  principle 
upon  which  we  have  been  long  acting.  That  was  the  principle  on  which  you  admitted 
rough  rice  from  the  west  coasts  of  Africa  on  more  favourable  terms  than  from  Ame- 
rica, and  brought  us  into  difficulty.  The  equalisation  of  the  previously  discriminating 
duties  on  East  and  West-India  rum  and  sugar,  proceeded  on  this  principle;  the  dif- 
ferential duty  on  timber,  on  com,  on  sugar,  proceeded  on  this  principle;  and  I  will 
undertake  to  show  you  that,  so  far  from  this  being  a  new  principle,  there,  are  at  this 
moment,  sixty  or  seventy  articles  and  more,  on  which  this  principle  is  acted  upon. 
In  reference  to  those  articles  which  are  bond  fide  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  I  will 
admit  that  a  differential  duty  ought  to  be  maintained,  considering  the  disadvantages 
under  which  our  colonies  labour,  as  to  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures ;  but, 
as  to  the  application  of  a  differential  duty  in  every  case  to  the  colonies,  I  shall  reserve 
to  myself  the  full  opportunity  of  considering  the  question,  and  if  I  shall  think  the 
reasons  assigned  for  an  alteration  of  the  tariff  in  this  respect  valid,  I  shall  have  no 
ditficulty  in  making  that  alteration.  With  respect  to  the  duty  on  tobacco,  the  produce 
of  the  East  Indies,  I  should  wish  also  to  reserve  to  myself  a  full  opportunity  of 
considering  the  objections  that  have  been  urged  to  my  proposition,  and  I  shall  not 
have  the  slightest  ditficulty,  if  I  see  reason,  to  make  any  alteration.  Sir,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  on  which  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  obser- 
vations. I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task  which  I  and  those  with 
whom  I  act  have  undertaken;  there  are  many  of  these,  and  not  merely  in  reference 
to  the  tariff.  It  is  imposible  to  deny  that  on  our  accession  to  office,  we  found  many 
difficulties  before  us.  We  found  war  in  the  north-west  of  India — we  found  the 
Chinese  excited  to  hostilities  against  this  country— we  found — I  deeply  regret  to  say 
it---a  spirit,  I  will  not  call  it  hostility,  but  of  jealousy,  existing  between  France  and 
this  country, — a  spirit  which  has  arisen  of  late  years,  and  which  is  deeply  to  be  de- 
precated. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  good-will  which  had  previously 
for  some  years  existed  between  this  country  and  France  should  be  revived — a  good 
understanding — an  amicable  relation  between  this  country  and  France,  and  the  in. 
creased  commercial  intercourse  between  them,  is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance, 
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but,  at  the  same  time*  it  is  felt  that  qo  concessions  inconsistent  with  the  honour  or 
welfare  of  this  country  ought  at  any  time  to  be  made,  even  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing so  desirable  an  end.  As  the  causes  of  disunion  are  now  removed,  as  the  five 
powers,  in  respect  to  the  Eastern  question,  or  acting  in  concert,  with  united  counsels, 
I  earnestly  hope  that  the  good  feeling  which  before  existed  between  us  and  France 
will  be  completely  revived.  I  think  it  impossible  to  deny  that  we  found  our  relations 
with  the  United  States  in  an  unsatisfactorv  state,  there  having  been  for  a  long  series 
of  years  unsettled  causes  of  disunion,  which  we  are  doing  our  best  to  bring  to  a 
satisfactory  determination.  Above  all,  I  think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  found 
the  finanees  of  this  country  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition;  and  it  has  been  our  duty 
to  apply  ourselves  to  the  proposal  of  those  measures  which  we  conceived  to  be  the 
best  calculated  to  replace  those  finances  on  a  sound  and  proper  basis.  It  has  been 
made  a  charge  against  me,  that  I  declared  that  the  measure  for  the  imposition  of 
the  Income-tax  is  not  only  proposed  with  the  whole  authority  of  the  government,  but 
that  it  is  a  measure  in  which  the  fate  of  the  government  is  involved.  On  this  point 
I  might  have  thought  it  almost  unnecessary  to  have  made  any  declaration.  Is  it 
to  be  supposed  possible  that  I  could,  in  the  present  state  of  the  affoin  of  this  country, 
propose  such  a  measure  as  that  which  I  have  proposed,  without  considering  the  fate 
of  the  government  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  it?  To 
have  made  such  a  declaration  appears  to  me  to  be  scarcely  necessary.  I  do  propose 
it — I  speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure  itself,  as  the  basis  of  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  policy  of  the  country;  and  as  a  measure  which  I  never  could 
have  consented  to  propose  if  I  did  not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity  by 
risking  my  fate  as  a  minister  on  it.  The  more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more 
deeply  am  I  convinced  that  this  measure,  and  the  measures  which  accompany  it,  are 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  relinquished  office  in  1835,  because  I 
could  not  consistently  acquiesce  in  a  principle  which  I  felt  to  be  not  founded  in  jus- 
tice. I  propose  now  a  great  measure,  and  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  overrule 
my  proposal,  I  shall  retire  with  perfect  content,  and  with  the  consciousness  that  I 
have  discharged  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  country,  by  proposing  a  measure  which  has 
been  characterised  by  one  of  my  opponents  as  a  bold,  as  a  direct,  as  an  honest  mea- 
sure. If  these  be  the  characteristics  of  it,  it  is  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
time.  This  is  a  period  in  which  you  do  require  that  the  measures  proposed  should 
be  bold,  direct,  and  honest.  The  measure  may  be  rejected  now.  The  attempts 
which  are  made  to  dissatisfy  those  interests  whom  I  am  supposed  to  have  affected — 
to  unite  them  in  opposition  to  this  Income-tax,  may  possibly  prevail.  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  whether  there  will  not  be  on  the  part  of  the  country,  a  conviction,  that  the 
time  is  come  when  a  vigorous  exertion  must  be  made — that  the  time  is  come  when 
it  is  for  the  interest  of  property  that  property  should  bear  the  burden.  My  opinions 
may  be  overruled,  and  yet  I  have  a  confident  belief  that  what  occurred  in  1835  may 
occur  again ;  and  that  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time—  after  making  ineffectual 
attempts  to  repair  the  deficiency  by  other  means — by  resorting  to  indirect  taxation, 
it  will  be  ultimately  acknowledged  that  the  measure  which  I  now  propose  is  founded 
on  reason  and  justice,  and,  though  once  rejected,  ought  to  be  adopted.  But  my  con- 
Tiction  is  that  you,  acting  in  consonance  with  the  prevailing  feeling  of  the  country, 
will  now  adopt  the  measure,  and  that  you  will  thereby  give  a  proof  to  foreign  coun- 
tries— ^not  that  our  resources  are  exhausted — but  that  you  will  not  draw  delusive 
distinctions  between  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace,  but  construe  the  times  accord- 
ing to  their  necessities ;  and,  disregarding  plausible  statements,  you  will,  in  a  great 
financial  exigency,  adopt  a  bold,  a  direct,  and  an  honest  measure,  which,  so  far  from 
being  misconstrued  by  foreign  countries,  will  be  hailed  by  them  as  a  proof  that  the 
ancient  Tigour  and  energy  of  this  people  are  yet  alive,  and  that,  whatever  the  diffi- 
culties they  may  be  placed  in,  they  are  ready  to  triumph  over  them  by  the  power  of 
that  vigour  and  that  energy. 

After  several  divisions,  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do  report  progress,  was 
agreed  to ;  the  House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  again  on  Monday,  April  4. 

Apbij.  4,  1842. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  J.  Duncombe — 

SiK  R.  Pbkl  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  him  whether  it  had  ex^r  crossed 
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his  mind  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  tariff,  after  he  should  have  obtained  the 
sense  of  the  House  in  favour  of  an  Income-tax.  Without  hesitation,  he  would 
answer  that  question  by  saying,  that  it  never  had  crossed  his  mind  to  do  any  such 
thing.  Some  little  delay  had  lieen  found  necessary  before  bringing  on  the  discussion 
of  the  tariff,  but  he  was  sure  the  House  would,  when  the  matter  was  explained, 
readily  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  that  delay.  Many  important  interests  would  be 
seriously  affected  by  the  alterations  proposed,  and  it  was  considered  but  just  to  give 
the  parties  an  opportunity  to  have  the  subject  duly  weighed  before  the  measure  wua 
introduced,  in  order  that  the  tariff  might  undergo  such  changes  as  circumstances 
seemed  to  demand.  He  had  great  hope  that,  on  Sionday  next,  he  should  be  able  to 
introduce  the  tariff  so  amended ;  and  he  thought  he  could  state  with  confidence  that 
it  would  be  considered  by  an  immense  majority  of  the  House  that,  in  the  amended 
tariff,  they  had,  in  all  its  essentials,  adhered  to  the  principles  of  the  original  tariff. 
The  delay  between  this  and  Monday  arose  solely  from  a  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
government  to  hear  the  statements  of  those  affected  ;  still  he  was  justified  in  saying 
none  of  the  alterations  would  be  considered  as  a  departure  from  the  general  princi- 
ple of  the  measure.  He  trusted  that  because  of  these  few  days^  delay,  the  House 
would  not  refuse  its  consent  to  this  preliminary  resolution  on  which  to  found  his 
measure  for  an  Income-tax.  It  was  very  important  that  he  should  have  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill,  in  which  the  details  and  machinery  of  the  measure  would  be  dis- 
tinctly set  forth.  The  amended  tariff  must  be  in  possession  of  the  House  before  they 
would  be  called  on  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  If  then  the  House 
should  consider  that  there  was  any  departure  from  the  general  principles  of  the  tariff, 
after  passing  this  resolution,  it  would  be  perfectly  open  to  the  House  to  withhold 
its  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  this  measure,  and  reject  it  altogether.  With 
respect  to  the  delay  of  a  few  days,  he  had  already  stated  that  such  a  notion  had 
never  entered  into  his  head  as  that  imputed  to  him  by  the  hon.  gentleman's  obser- 
vations opposite.  It  was  quite  clear  that  by  the  general  reduction  of  the  duties  he 
had  proposed,  an  important  question  arose  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  Income-tax. 
The  proposed  reduction  in  the  duties  would  involve  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  or 
^1,200,000;  under  which  circumstances  a  little  delay  might  not  be  considered  un- 
advisable.  He  thought  that  hon.  gentlemen  could  not  accuse  him  of  entertaining 
any  such  notion  as,  when  endeavouring  to  get  the  House  to  pass  this  Income-tax,  at 
the  same  time  to  be  voluntarily  engaged  as  a  party  to  the  postponement  of  the  tariff. 
He  had  acted  throughout  with  the  most  perfect  good  faith,  and  he  did  not  think  by 
the  short  postponement  of  the  tariff,  that  they  had  any  reason  whatever  for  refusing 
their  consent  to  this  preliminary  resolution,  which  was  necessary  to  have  passed,  to 
form  a  foundation  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  The  House  should  bear  in  mind 
that  it  would  have  the  fullest  opportunity  of  recording  their  dissent  against  the 
principle  of  this  bill  in  its  future  stages.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Monmouth,  had  said,  that  the  proposition  of  an  Income  tax  had  met  with  universal 
execration.  Now  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  impression  was  totally  and  entirely  different 
He,  on  the  contrary,  considered  that  the  proposition  had  been  received  with  general 
and  universal  approbation  throughout  the  kingdom.  He  would  not,  however, 
quarrel  with  the  hon.  gentleman  on  this  subject ;  but  he  begged  to  assure  the  House 
that,  from  the  numerous  communications  which  had  been  made  to  him,  he  thought 
there  was  a  very  strong  and  general  impression  among  the  commercial,  manufactur- 
ing, and  trading  communities,  since  the  commercial  tariff  and  commercial  policy  of 
the  country  was  made  known,  that  they  hoped  to  derive  the  greatest  advantages 
from  the  passing  of  the  measure,  which  would  conduce,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  After  having  delayed  proceeding  with  the 
measure  until  after  the  holidays,  in  oHer  that  that  tremendous  burst  of  indignation 
which  had  been  anticipated  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  might  be  allowed  to  have 
effect,  every  opportunity  had  been  given  for  this  tremendous  demonstration.  And 
if  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  satisfied  at  this  loud  explosion  of  public  indignation 
on  the  subject,  he  could  assure  them  he  was  equally  well  satisfied.  They  could  then 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  with  mutual  satisfaction,  as  each  party 
had  gained  their  end. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  the  first   resolution  was    read  and 
agreed  to.      The  chairman  having  read  the  second  branch  of  J)ie  resolution,  a 
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discussion  ensued  as  to  whether  the  first  resolution  had  been  agreed  to  or  not,  several 
hoD.  members  protesting  that  they  were  not  aware  the  resolution  had  been  put  from 
the  chair. 

Sib  R.  Peei.  :  I  hope  the  Ilouse  will  bear  in  mind  the  two  speeches  which  have 
just  been  delivered  on  this  subject ;  1  mean  the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  who  has  just 
sat  down  (Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,)  and  that  of  the  other  hon.  gentleman,  the  member 
for  Finsbury,  (Mr.  Wakley.)  The  latter  gentleman  seems  to  hint  that  favour  was 
shown  to  agricultural  income,  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  political  opponents ; 
and  spoke  of  rumours  being  afloat,  that  the  present  proposition  was  brought  forward 
for  that  purpose.     On  the  oth.er  hand,  my  hon.  friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Johnstone) 
contends,  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  agricultural  tenanis  to  assume  that  their  income 
ought  to  be  estimated  at  one  half  the  rental,  and  denies  that  such  is  the  case,  as 
regards  that  class  of  persons  in  Scotland.      I  hope  that  the  conflicting  opinions 
contained   in    these    two    speeches  will    serve    to  convince    the   House  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  government  to  attempt  to  deal  out  an  equal  measure  of  jus- 
tice to  all  parties.      I  can,  at  all  events,  assure  those  hon.  gentlemen,  and  also  the 
House,  which  I  hope  will  support  me  in  carrying  through  the  measure  successfully, 
that  in  making  the  proposition  there  was  no  intention  to  conciliate  any  political 
parties  in  the  country,  the  only  object  being  to  deal  as  fairly  as  possible  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer.      I  am  relieved  by  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Finsbury,  from  some  difficulty  which  I  might  have,  in  answering  various  communi- 
cations I  have  received,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  was,  that  the  proposed  financial 
scheme  went  wholly  in  favour  of  the  manufacturer,  and  dealt  with  much  injustice  by 
the  agriculturists.     It  will  afibrd  some  satisfaction  to  the  parties  so  complaining,  to 
hear  from  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  that  there  will  be  no  material  reduction  in 
the  price  of  corn,  and  that  upon  this  point  the  agricultural  classes  are  labouring 
under  a  delusion.     The  statements  of  the  hon.  gentleman  are  so  completely  different 
from  the  communications  which  I  have  received,  that  I  owe  him  some  acknowledge- 
ment for  assisting  me  to  dispel  the  alarm  which  existed  on  the  part  of  the  agricul- 
turarbody.  The  hon.  gentleman  dwelt  strongly  upon  the  favour  which  the  proposi- 
tion conferred  upon  the  agriculturists,  as    compared  with   the  manner  in  which  it 
would  operate  upon  manufacturers,  and  the  hard.-^hip  to  which  those  latter  would  be 
subjected  by  a  scrutiny  into  their  trade.      I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  made  to 
the  government  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  with  respect  to  the  proposed  financial 
plan.     This  document  states  that  they  have  never,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
favourable  years,  made  a  profit  on  their  farms,  including  the  interest  of  their 
capital,  nearly  equal   to  half  their   rents,    and    that   for  the  last  six  years  there 
has   been   a   succession    of   bad   crops,    which    has    made   the    return   for  their 
labour  and  outlay  very  inadequate.     They  conclude  by  saying,  that  they  do  not 
object  to  an  Income-tax,  that  they  are  quite  willing  to  pay  their  fair  proportion 
of  the  necessary  burdens  of  the  State,  and  that  all  they  desire  is,  that  they  should 
not  be  dealt  with  according  to  an  arbitrary  rule,  difierent  from  that  applied  to 
other  branches  of  the  community,  and  which,  in  their  own  individual  case,  they 
think  would  be  attended  with  injustice,  affecting  not  only  themselves  but  the  public 
at  large.     The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says  I  am  unjust  to  the  agricultural  interest. 
To  what  part  of  them  is  that  observation  meant  to  apply  ?     [Mr.  Wallace :     To  my 
own  country.]     Oh  !  to  vour  own  country  only.     The  manner  in  which,  in  former 
periods,  the  Income-tax  has  been  applied  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
has  been,  by  calculating  the  profits  of  the  farmer  on  a  certain  proportion  which  they 
have  been  assumed  to  bear  to  the  rent.     That  proportion  I  reduce  from  three-fourths 
to  one>half,  from  a  perfect  conviction  that  the  rent  of  the  farmer  has  been  raised  in 
proportion  to  his  profits,  and  because  I  do  believe  that  reduction  to  be  consistent  with 
justice.     1  am  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  there  are  circumstances  in  respect  to 
Scotland,  which  may  make  some  difierence.     There  are  modifications  in  the  act  of 
1806,  which  apply  to  the  Scottish  farmers.    Allowances  were  made  to  them  on  account 
of  the  exemption  of  the  land  from  the  payment  of  tithe.     There  are  also  circumstances, 
I  am  ready  to  admit,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  county  and  local  charges  are  borne  in 
England  and  Scotland,  which  require  some  consideration.     All  I  can  state  is,  that  I 
wish  to  put  the  Scottish  farmer  as  nearly  as  may  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Eng- 
lish farmer,  which  is,  1  think,  demanded  by  justice.    I  apprehend  the  peculiarity  of 
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the  case  is,  that  local  charges  io  that  country  being  generally  borne  by  the  landlord, 
and  in  England  by  the  tenant,  that  constitutes  a  reason  why  a  difference  was  made 
in  the  former  act ;  and  I  readily  admit,  that  it  would  not  be  quite  fair  to  tax  the  te- 
nants of  the  two  countries  in  precisely  the  same  ratio.  With  respect  to  the  general 
question  of  imposing  this  tax,  I  find  throughout  the  country,  as  I  have  said  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  a  strong  sense  of  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  exertion  for 
the  restoration  of  the  national  finances.  I  find  also,  I  must  say,  that  interest  felt  in 
the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  which  induces  all  parties  to  come  forward  with 
cheerfulness,  and  take  their  share  in  the  burdens  which  may  be  necessary  for  this 

Eurpose.  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  imposing  taxes,  I  must  say,  I  think  it 
ighly  creditable  to  this  country  that  there  is  a  generally  prevuling  inclination  to 
make  an  exertion  for  the  maintenance  of  national  honour  and  good  faith.  I  must 
say  also,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  I  have  found  among  them  the 
greatest  willingness  to  bear  their  part  of  taxation,  and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that 
the  prevalence  of  that  feeling  will  ensure  ultimate  success  to  this  attempt  to  equalise 
the  expenditure  with  the  income  of  government.  At  the  same  time,  however,  I  must 
say,  that  concurrently  with  that  general  acquiescence,  there  is  on  the  part  of  every 
interest  in  the  country  a  universal  desire  to  remonstrate  against  any  interference  with 
them,  each  saying  that  they  are  the  part  of  the  community  which  is  most  hardly 
treated  by  the  tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  for  instance,  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  the  protection  to  articles  of  food,  corresponding  with  the  reduction  which 
I  propose  in  articles  of  manufacture.  It  was  impossible  for  me,  in  dealing  with  in- 
terests so  extensive  and  so  complicated,  not  to  anticipate  that  I  should  receive 
remonstrances  of  that  kind.  But  the  consolation  which  I  and  my  colleagues  have 
is  this — the  consciousness  that  in  dealing  with  those  interests  we  have  attempted  to 
do  justice,  and  not  to  conciliate  support.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  forlVlan- 
chester  said  at  one  time  that  he  was  perfectly  convinced  this  tax  would  be  a  permanent 
one,  and  at  another  time  he  said  he  was  perfectly  convinced  the  outcry  against  it 
would  be  so  great  that  a  repeal  must  immediately  take  place.  He  said  I  had  pro- 
mised a  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  end  of  five  years.  I  begged  to  remind  him  of  what 
I  really  dia  say.  I  said  I  thought  a  fair  experiment  could  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  the  tariff  in  less  than  five  years ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  proposed  that  the  duration 
of  the  tax  should  be  limited  to  three  years,  and  I  reserved  to  parliament  the  full 
power  of  determining  whether  or  not  the  tax  should  be  continued.  That  was  the 
statement  I  made ;  but  I  am  perfectly  certain,  if  the  tax  should  receive  that  strong 
opposition  with  which  I  am  threatened  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  if  the 
general  sense  of  the  country  be  decidedly  against  it,  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
parliament  will  be  unwilling  to  continue  it;  but  if  no  such  aversion  to  it  should  be 
manifested,  then  I  must  say,  I  hope,  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  three  years,  par- 
liament will  consent  to  the  continuance  of  it  for  such  a  period  as  the  public 
exigencies  may  require,  and  it  will  be  for  parliament  itself  to  determine  the  length 
of  that  period  on  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  tax  with  its  inconveniences. 
Feeling  every  confidence  that  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in  the  protective  duties 
will  afford  ample  scope  to  the  development  of  the  energies  of  the  community,  I 
entertain  the  hope,  that  unless  circumstances  not  now  foreseen  should  arise,  there 
may  be  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end  to  this  tax  at  the  expiration  of  the  period 
of  five  years  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  I  have  a  very  stronK  impression  that  its 
imposition  in  the  meantime  will  be  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  country. 
With  respect  to  the  reduction  of  the  protective  duties  on  com,  I  have  always  said 
that  I  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  protection  on 
manufactured  articles.  I  propose  a  reduction  of  the  protection  on  all  articles,  almost 
indiscriminately,  on  corn  and  provisions,  as  well  as  on  manufactured  goods.  I  enter- 
tain now  the  confident  belief  that  there  will  be,  from  the  combined  result  of  all  these 
measures,  that  which  I  think  will  be  highly  desirable  to  this  couptry, — a  reduction 
in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  people  on  articles  necessary  to  their  subsistence  and 
to  their  comforts.  We  shall  then  hold  out  an  increased  temptation  to  gentlemen  to 
remain  at  home,  instead  of  spending  their  money  abroad.  I  entertain  the  confident 
belief  that,  speaking  generally,  there  will  be  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  price 
of  living — a  reduction,  be  it  observed,  in  the  benefit  of  which  the  agriculturist  will 
participate  equally  with  the  manufacturer  and  the  labourer — a  peouniary  nving  in 
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file  axnonnt  of  weekly,  monthly,  and  annual  expenditure,  which  will  compensate,  very 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  for  those  sums,  whatever  they  may  be,  which  individuals 
are  called  upon  to  contribute  on  account  of  the  tax  of  3  per  cent,  on  their  incomes. 
Sir,  I  hope  that  this  House,  a(^er  having  discussed  the  subject,  will  come  to  the 
condusioa  which  I  have  formed,  and  which  further  reflection  has  confirmed,  that 
the  present  situation  of  the  country  does  require  a  vigorous  exertion  to  be  made,  and 
that  the  Honse  will  consent  to  enable  us  to  make  the  experiment  of  restoring  our 
finances  to  prosperity,  by  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country.  If  they  resolve  on  an 
Income- tax,  then  I  hope  they  will  adopt  the  principle  of  that  Income-tax  which  has 
been  in  force  in  former  years.  I  hope  they  will  feel,  that  there  can  be  no  distinction 
expedient  in  time  of  peace,  in  respect  of  the  nature  of  the  income  taxed,  which  might 
not  be  appealed  to  in  time  of  war ;  and  in  establishing  an  Income-tax  for  a  limited 
time,  I  hope  they  will  take  special  care  not  to  establish  any  precedent  which  would 
baye  a  tendency  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  that  instrument  which  you  may  be  com- 
pelled to  call  into  action  in  time  of  war,  and  on  which  your  chief  reliance  may, 
perhaps,  be  placed,  for  enabling  you  to  make  the  ihcome  of  the  country  in  time  of 
war  in  some  degree  correspond  with  its  expenditure.  I  trust  the  House  will  never  lose 
sight  of  the  importance  of  keeping  this  principle  uninfringed,  and  if  an  Income-tax 
is  to  be  taken,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  of  war,  I  hope  the  country  will  see  the 
justice  of  a  proposal  to  subject  the  income  of  individuals  to  equal  taxation.  If,  in 
lime  of  peace,  you  make  exceptions  in  favour  of  persons  holding  a  life  interest,  or 
holding  offices,  I  do  say  you  will  be  establishing  a  precedent  to  which  in  time  of  war 
an  appeal  may  be  made  with  equal  justice.  I  should  be  inclined,  Sir,  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  an  Income-tax  at  all,  if  you  could  not  have  resort  to  it  without  establishing 
a  precedent  which  might  lead  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences. 

Lord  John  Russell  having  replied,  the  second  and  third  resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  Honse  resumed ;  report  to  be  brought  up  on  Thursday. 


COHN  IMPORTATION  BILL. 
Afbil  5,  1842. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  9th  clause,  relating  to  the  averages.  Mr. 
Childers  moved  the  following  clause,  in  substitution  of  clause  29: — *'  That  from  the 
passing*  of  this  bill  up  to  the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  the  duty  to  be  paid  on  the 
imporbition  of  foreign  com  shall  be  regulated  by  the  averages  of  those  towns  only 
which  have  hitherto  made  returns  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  9  Geo.  IV. ;  but 
that  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May,  1843,  the  duty  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
averages  of  all  the  towns  named  in  the  schedule  attached  to  the  present  bill,  unless 
pariiament  shall  in  the  meantime  otherwise  direct.*^ 

Sm  R.  PcBL  said,  that  the  hon.  member  opposite  appeared  to  wish  that  the  existing 
towns  should  be  retained,  and  yet  he  proposed  to  leave  out  the  only  clause  by 
which  any  towns  whatever  could  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  measure.  If  the 
object  of  the  hon.  member  were  to  keep  the  law  as  it  now  existed,  with  reference  to 
the  towns  at  which  averages  were  to  be  taken,  why  did  he  not  move  in  accordance 
with  such  a  purpose?  If  he  aimed  at  keeping  the  law  unaltered,  the  mode  he 
took  of  doing  so  was  extraordinary.  [Mr.  Childers  proposed  omitting  all  the  words 
in  the  present  cUiuse  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  another  form  of  words.]  The 
ninth  clause  was  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  the  hon.  member  proposed  to  leave 
out  altogether.  He  begged  the  House  to  observe  what  was  proposed  to  be  enacted 
by  this  part  of  the  bill ;  the  clause  ran  in  these  words : — **  And  whereas  it  is  neces- 
sary, for  regulating  the  amount  of  such  duties,  that  efiectual  provision  should 
be  made  for  ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  average  prices  of  British  corn;  be  it 
therefore  enacted,  that  weekly  returAs  of  the  purchases  and  sales  of  British  com 
shall  be  made,  collected,  and  transmitted,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed,  in  and 
from  the  cities  and  towns  named  in  the  schedule  of  cities  and  towns  annexed 
to  Mb  act.'' 

Now,  by  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member,  it  was  intended  to  get  rid  of  the 
•verages  altogether;  in  that  he  could  not  acquiesce.    In  support  of  his  argument 
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the  hon.  member  said,  that  when  the  price  of  corn  was  66«.  or  67«.  no  duhr  whatever 
ou^^ht  to  be  charged,  and  tijat  her  Majesty ^s  government  in  bringing  forward  the 
present  measure  ought  to  have  so  modified  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  as  that  no  duty 
should  be  chargeable  at  a  price  of  65s,  or  665.  Surely  that  doctrine  was  fatal  to 
the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  for  the  supporters  of  a  fixed  duty  would  impose  a  tax 
of  8«.  or  10«.  at  all  periods,  and  in  every  state  of  the  market ;  the  85.  duty  was  a 
penalty  attaching  to  the  importation  of  corn  under  all  circumstances.  The  hon. 
member  was  of  opinion  that  the  importation  of  com  should  be  free  when  the  price 
rose  to  66«.;  the  government  measure  provided  that  it  should  be  so  when  the 
price  rose  to  735. ;  but  the  fixed  duty  scheme  would  lay  on  a  tax  of  &f.  or  10«. 
even  when  the  price  was  as  high  as  735.,  or  at  any  price  whatever;  that  certainly 
must  be  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty.  [Mr.  Childers  said,  that  under  the  plan  of  a 
fixed  duty,  corn  would  never  reach  to  such  a  price  as  72«.]  But  suppose  that  it 
should  reach  such  a  price,  what  did  hon.  members  say  to  that  ?  Oould  they  deny 
that  if  it  reached  78«.,  the  fixed  duty  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  price  were  only  535.  ? 
That  in  a  certain  state  of  things  it  would  never  reach  735.  was  a  mere  matter  of 
speculation,  which  it  was  very  easy  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  member  opposite  in 
order  to  assist  him  in  getting  out  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 
With  respect  to  the  additional  towns  at  which  the  averages  were  to  be  taken,  it 
was  a  niistake  to  suppose  that  the  addition  of  them,  or  their  being  wholly  omitted, 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  corn ;  the  addition  would  not  raise  the 
averages,  it  would  make  the  system  more  just.  It  had  been  said  on  the  other 
side,  that  frauds  were  practised  in  both  ways — were  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  prices,  and  for  the  purpose  of  depressing  them.  On  that  he  should 
observe,  that  he  had  multiplied  towns  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fraud.  But 
then,  the  hon.  member  contended,  that  one  fraud  balanced  another,  and  that  the 
system,  in  its  working,  righted  itself.  The  House  surely  would  not  say  that 
one  injustice  ought  to  set  against  another.  He  did  not  say,  that  the  fcauds  were 
confined  to  one  side,  they  might  be  found  on  both,  but  he  trusted  that  the  effect  of 
the  measure  which  be  introduced,  would  be  to  prevent  sudden  fluctuations.  Much 
had  been  said  of  the  frauds,  but  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  they  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated;  admitting,  however,  that  some  frauds  had  been  practised,  he  relied 
upon  the  gradual  decline  of  the  duty  to  prevent  their  continuance,  and  there  might 
be  many  ^ults  in  the  system,  besides  the  frauds.  He  had  been  asked,  why  he  had 
selected  the  towns  contained  in  the  schedule;  to  that  his  reply  was,  that  he  had 
selected  those  towns  in  fifteen  of  the  chief  agricultural  and  manufacturing  districts. 
If  the  object  was  to  ascertain  what  were  the  real  prices  of  corn,  the  obvious  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  object  could  not  be  any  other  than  to  select  the  principal  corn 
markets  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  true,  that  he  had  proposed  to  continue  the  Income- 
tax  for  three  years,  then  to  cease,  unless  parliament  should  otherwise  determine;  but 
that  could  form  no  reason  for  adopting  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member  for  one 
year,  unless  altered  by  parliament.  He  therefore  adhered  to  the  proposition  he  had 
made  as  it  now  stood. 

After  a  short  discussion,  Mr.  Childers  signified  his  intention  of  not  dividing  the 
House  till  the  29th  clause  came  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Aglionby  wished  to  ask  the  right  hon.  baronet  whether  any  new  expenses 
would  bQ  incurred  by  the  addition  to  the  number  of  towns  from  which  the  averages 
were  taken,  and  whether  it  would  not  cause  an  increase,  in  some  shape  or  another, 
in  the  salaries  of  the  excise  officers  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel : — I  am  quite  sure  that  if,  in  procuring  a  correct  account  of 
the  averages,  any  reasonable  expenses  are  incurred,  the  House  will  be  willing  to 
provide  for  those  expenses.  Therefore  I  do  not  urge  it  as  a  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  proposed  alteration  that  there  will  be  any  saving  of  the  public  money 
produced  by  the  change.  There  will,  however,  be  such  a  saving,  more  particularly 
when  certain  existing  interests  expire.  The  expense  of  collecting  the  averages  is 
at  present  about  £7,000  a  year.  Now,  I  think  that  if  excise-officers  can  a^^sist  in 
performing  the  duty,  the  public,  by  whom  they  are  employed,  have  a  fair  claim  upon 
their  time.  I  do  not  think,  therefore,  that  these  new  duties  will  lead  to  any  addi- 
tional expenses  in  the  way  of  compensation.  But,  however  this  compensation 
jDi^  be  awarded,  the  expenses  of  collecting  the  averages  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
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]es4  ander  the  new  system  than  under  the  old.  I  mast  say,  after  the  statement  made 
by  the  hon.  gentleman,  abont  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  Carlisle  market,  my 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  Carlisle  purchasers  will  n  o  be  higher  than  it  has  pre- 
viously been.  Of  coarse,  were  the  qualities  of  the  two  bushels  of  wheat  different, 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  stated  it  We  are,  therefore,  informed,  that 
while  one  bushel  of  a  given  article  was  sold  for  3«.  4d.j  another  bushel,  within  a 
few  yards  of  it,  brought  lOs.  [Mr.  Aglionby  :  That  was  the  case.]  Well,  then, 
it  appears  that  purchasers  in  Carlisle  market,  having  the  sacks  open,  paid  10^.  a 
bushel  for  wheat,  while  within  ten  yards  they  could  buy  an  article,  the  quality  of 
which  was  equal,  for  Ss.  4df 

Mr.  Aglionby  begged  to  explain  that  there  was  a  difference  in  quality.  What  he 
wished  to  show  was,  that  in  the  same  district  the  quality  of  corn  was  so  totally 
different,  that  one  bushel  brought  only  3<.  4<f.,  while  another  fetched  10«. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  Oh,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House  understood  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
mom  that  the  qualities  were  the  same,  and  that  in  the  same  market  the  price  of 
corn  was  subject  to  that  great  variation,  and  we  did,  of  course,  think  it  most  ex- 
traordinary that  so  great  a  difference  of  price  should  prevail  between  articles  equal 
in  quality.  With  respect  to  fraud  on  the  averages,  I  think  that  under  certain 
circumstances  it* has  been  practised  to  some  extent,  more  extensively,  pn)bably, 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  than  previously,  and,  if  there  be  any  great  and 
sudden  variation  in  the  duty,  these  frauds  or  combinations  with  a  view  to  influence 
prices  would  increase.  I  use  the  term  fraud  as  it  has  been  before  applied  to 
these  transactions,  though  I  cannot  myself  give  them  exactly  that  designation. 
They  are,  in  fact,  speculations  entered  into,  with  a  view  to  gaining  a  profit.  The 
extent  of  these  frauds  I  likewise  think  has  been  exaggerated.  Its  existence  I  do 
n«>t  deny,  but  it  has  not  been  committed  to  the  extent  mentioned  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  in  addressing  his  constituents.  My  opinion  is  that,  as  was 
very  justly  remarked  by  the  noble  lord  ( Worsley),  the  addition  of  140  new  towns 
from  which  returns  of  the  averafi;es  are  to  be  made,  will  not  operate  as  a  complete 
prevention  of  frauds ;  but  the  addition  of  these  towns  will  have  a  further  tendency 
to  prevent  frauds  of  another  kind — not  that  of  diminishing  the  duty  by  raising  the 
priee,  but  the  fraud  of  raising  the  duty  and  dimiuishing  the  price,  which  has  been  prac- 
tised when  large  quantities  of  corn  have  been  sold  and  parted  with  for  the  advantage 
of  high  duties.  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct  testate  that  the  price  of  com  always  varies 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  quality ;  but  the  quality  isdoubtless  a  material  element 
in  determining  the  price.  I  should,  I  believe,  be  able  to  show  that  in  counties  which 
are  not  great  corn  producers,  prices  are  higher  than  in  those  where  the  best  wheat  is 
grown.  In  Staffordshire,  for  instance,  an  inland,  manufacturing  county,  far  removed 
from  the  influence  of  operations  in  foreign  com,  the  price  is  higher  than  in  the  best 
wheat-growing  counties.  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  in  Essex  or 
Northamptonshire  the  price  of  com  was  higher  than  in  Kent,  a  maritime  county, 
with  the  advantage  of  a  fine  soil.  Much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  the  fact,  that 
the  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market  is  of  an  inferior  description,  but  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  greater  the  influence  of  those  towns,  the  general  trade  of  which 
is  io  the  inferior  description  of  wheat,  the  more  diminished  will  be  the  influence 
of  those  whose  trade  lies  in  inferior  wheat,  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  elsewhere. 
An  hon.  gentleman  has  produced  two  samples,  one  of  Scotch  and  th^  other  of 
English  wheat.  Now,  if  this  (pointing  to  a  parcel  before  him)  be  a  fair  speci* 
men  of  Scotch  wheat — and  some  indignation  would,  perhaps,  be  expressed 
at  its  being  called  so — I  would  again  remind  you  that  the  more  you  increase  the 
influence  of  the  good  wheat  upon  the  average,  the  more  you  diminish  that  of  the 
inferior;  and  the  more  you  increase  the  influence  of  the  inferior  the  more  you  di- 
minish that  of  the  superior.  And  I  must  say,  the  introduction  of  the  new  towns 
will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the  influence  of  the  superior  article.  In  order 
fuUy  to  carry  out  perfectly  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  he  ought 
to  require  that,  in  half  the  towns,  the  old  inspectors  should  be  retained  for  a  year, 
in  order  to  ascertain  fairly  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  increased  vigilance  of 
the  excise-oflicers.  I  do  hope  that  on  the  whole  the  House  will  concur  with  govern- 
ment, in  endeavouring  to  make  the  machinery  as  perfect  as  they  can,  and  sanction  the 
addition  of  the  new  towns  to  the  places  from  which  the  averages  are  to  be  collected. 
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Clauses  to  the  26th  were  agreed  to. 

Lord  Worsley  proposed  that  the  word  "ten"  be  inserted,  instead  of  six,  in 
Clause  27. 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  that  various  propositions  on  this  point  had  been  submitted  to  the 
government.  Some  desired  to  extend  the  period  to  eight  weeks,  some  to  ten,  otliers 
to  twelve,  whilst  certain  persons  would  even  prolong  it  to  fifteen.  After  carefully 
considering  these  suggestions,  the  impression  on  his  mind  certainly  was,  that  the 
proposed  extension  of  time  would  not  operate  as  a  check  on  fraud ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  the  speculator  would  derive  an  advantage  from  the  ability  to  pour  in  corn 
for  a  more  extended  period.  He  had  also  form^  the  opinion,  that  the  alteration 
would  operate  injuriously  to  the  consumer,  bv  keeping  up  the  duty  at  a  time  when 
the  necessities  of  the  country  reqiured  an  importation  of  com;  and  further,  he 
thought,  that  it  would  act  injuriously  to  the  producers,  by  subjecting  them  to  a 
competition  at  lower  rates  for  a  more  considerable  period  than  at  present.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  he  could  not  but  think  that  it  would  be  safer  to  adhere  to  the  six 
weeks,  as  proposed  in  the  bill  now  before  them.  He  could  mention  instances  where 
the  extended  period  woidd  have  a  very  injurious  operation,  but  as  this  was  a  ques- 
tion of  detail,  on  which  it  was  for  the  committee  to  decide,  he  would  content 
himself  with  the  statement  he  had  made  of  his  reason  for  adhering  to  the  system 
now  existing. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  word 
•*8ix:"  Ayes  242;  Noes  37;  Majority  205. 

The  schedule  as  amended  was  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed.  Report  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  next  day. 


COPYRIGHT. 
:  April  6,  1842. 

Viscount  Mahon  moved  the  recommittal  of  this  bill.  The  House  having  gone 
into  Committee,  clauses  1  and  2  were  agreed  to.  On  the  3rd  clause  beinff  read, 
Mr.  Macaulay  moved  an  amendment,  to  the  effect,  "  That  the  copyright  of  every 
book  should  endure  for  the  term  of  forty-two  years,  or  for  the  natural  life  of  the 
author." 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  did  not  wish  to  g^ve  a  vote  without  stating  generally  the  opinion 
to  which  he  had  come  upon  the  arguments  he  had  heard  upon  the  subject.  He  had 
always  felt  great  doubts  upon  it.  He  had  not  hitherto  given  a  vote  upon  the 
question,  but  had  resolved  to  listen  with  great  impartiality  to  the  arguments  on  both 
sides,  and  then  to  form  his  own  conclusion  upon  those  arguments.  His  impression 
hitherto  had  been,  that  with  respect  to  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  existing  pro- 
tection was  sufficient.  There  might  be  cases  with  regard  to  works  of  authors,  in 
which  some  additional  protection  u)r  literature  might  l^  necessary.  He  had  always 
listened  with  favour  to  that  suggestion  which  proposed  that  in  special  cases  excep- 
tions might  be  made ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  great  and  distinguished  men,  where  a 
peculiar  hardship  might  arise  if  the  term  of  the  copyright  were  not  extended,  some 
public  authority  should  have  the  power  to  extend  it.  Taking  that  view  of  the  case, 
he  had  moved  for  a  return  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Privy  Council  had  extended 
patent  rights.  As  there  appeared  to  be  a  tolerably  general  acquiescence  as  to  the 
principle  upon  which  the  House  ought  to  proceed,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
legislative  measure  on  the  subject,  he  should  not  press  the  views  upon  which  he 
had  hitherto  felt  inclined  to  act.  Having  heard  the  speeches  of  his  noble  friend  and 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay),  he  thought  the  argument  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  as  to  a  preference  to  be  given  to  a  certain  period  of  forty-two  years, 
or  the  life  of  the  author,  was  an  argument  which  carried  conviction  with  it.  The 
later  works  of  an  author  were  usually  superior  to  his'earlier  productions,  as  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay)  had  established,  by  reference  only  to  the  two  names 
of  Dryden  and  Pope ;  it  was  in  the  latter  works,  that  the  public  had  most  interest. 
At  the  same  time  he  admitted  the  weight  of  the  argument  founded  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  an  author  to  provide  for  his  family  after  death,  and  on  this  account  he  should 
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be  glad,  if  possible,  to  combine  the  two  propoBitions,  and  besides  the  forty-two  years 
of  the  amendment,  to  g^ve  an  author^s  family  a  right  for  seven  years  after  his  deatti. 
If,  however,  the  question  were  only  between  tlie  proposition  of  his  noble  friend  and 
the  amendment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  must  vote  for  the  latter. 

Amendment  carried.  Lord  Mahon  then  moved  the  insertion  of  the  words,  '^  and 
for  the  further  term  of  seven  vears,  commencing  at  the  time  of  the  authors  death/* 
Agreed  to,  as  were  also  the  clauses  to  14,  and  the  House  resumed. 


CORN  IMPORTATION— REGULATION  OF  WAGES. 

Apbu.  7,  1842. 

On  the  motion  that  this  bill  be  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Cobden  rose  and  moved 
the  following  amendment : — **  That  inasmuch  as  this  Uouse  has  repeatedly  declared, 
by  its  votes  and  the  reports  of  its  committees,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of 
parliament  to  reg^ilate  the  wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  it  is  inexpedient  and 
unjust  to  pass  a  law  to  regulate,  with  a  view  to  raise  unnaturally,  the  prices  of  food.^* 

Sir  Robebt  Pevl  assured  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  that  he  had  listened 
to  him,  upon  that  occasion,  as  upon  all  others,  with  great  attention,  and  though 
be  difibred  from  him  in  the  conclusions  which  he  drew,  he  could  not  impute  to 
him  any  unfairness  in  the  manner  of  advancing  his  views.  He  hoped,  however, 
after  the  lengthened  discussion  which  this  question  had  already  undergone,  that  the 
hon.  genHeman  would  not  think  him  guilty  of  disrespect  if  he  abstained  from 
entering  at  large  upon  a  topic  which  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  of 
opening  the  whole  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  again.  The  hon  gentleman's  argu- 
ment went  to  this,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  duty  whatever  upon  the  importation  of 
foT&gn  com,  that  the  whole  of  the  duty  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  that  corn, 
under  all  circumstances,  should  be  admitted  duty  free.  That  was  plainly  the 
hon.  gentleman's  object,  because  the  terms  of  his  resolution  applied  as  strongly 
against  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty,  as  against  the  principle  of  a  sliding- scale. 
No  gentleman,  therefore,  who  thought  that  a  fixed  duty  was  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  our  domestic  agriculture,  would  be  at  liberty  to  vote  in  favour  of 
this  amendment.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposed  law  would  have  the  effect  of 
&cilitating  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  and  of  contributing  to  regulate  its 
price.  At  any  rate,  by  taking  away  the  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of 
duty,  it  would  diminish  the  chances  of  great  gains  being  made  by  mere  speculators 
and  gamblers  in  com.  The  hon.  gentleman,  therefore,  could  not  justly  charge 
him  with  showing  any  disposition  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  those — parties 
with  whom  he  had  no  concern — whose  political  opinions  he  knew  nothing  of, 
and  by  the  promotion  of  whose  interests  he  could  not  gain  any  advantage. 
The  question  had  been  so  fully  debated  on  previous  occasions,  that  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  excuse  him  for  not  going  farther  into  the  subject  on  the  present 
occasion.  He  had  proposed  a  modification  of  the  law — a  modification  which  he 
believed  a  beneficial  one,  and  which,  he  trasted,  was  now  about  to  receive  tho 
sanction  of  the  House.  He  hoped  that  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  consider  it 
disrespectful  to  himself,  nor  the  House  to  them,  if,  referring  to  the  statements 
which  he  made  when  the  general  question  was  before  the  House,  he  now  stated  that 
he  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  discussion  in 
r^^rd  to  the  particular  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman. 

The  amendment  was  necatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  French  then  moved  the  following  question: — "That  so  much  of  this  act,  as 
allows  the  importation  into  Ireland  of  flour,  the  produce  and  manufacture  of  any 
foreign  country,  or  of  any  British  possession  out  of  Europe,  shall  not  commence 
and  take  effect  until  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  calendar  months  from  the 
passing  hereof.** 

Sir  R.  Peel:  I  propose  to  submit  all  the  agricultural  interests  in  this  country 
to  immediate  competition  with  foreign  produce,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  there 
should  be  an  exception  in  the  case  of  Ireland.  I  will  take  the  case  of  oats.  Com- 
plaints  have  been  made,  that  the  duty  I  proposed  is  not  sufiGicient  to  protect  Irish 
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oats  from  foreign  competition,  but  still  oats  are  to  be  open  to  foreign  competition, 
and  no  lapse  of  time.is  to  be  given  to  the  grower  to  secure  his  interests.  Nay,  more, 
— I  think  he  should  not  possess  any  such  advantage ;  and  because  it  is  of  great  im« 
portance  that  this  law  should  be  brought  into  operation  at  once,  and  in  all  cases, 
unless  where  some  special  or  peculiar  reason  for  a  ditforent  course  may  exist,  I 
doubt  whether  the  application  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  even  if  granted,  would  benefit 
Ireland,  although  he  says  that  hitherto  the  Irish  millers  have  enjoyed  a  monopoly  in 
grinding  flour  for  exportation.  But  it  should  be  recollected  that  we  are  going  to 
admit  foreign  flour  at  lower  rates  of  duty,  and  consequently,  that  the  Irish  millers 
can  no  longer  expect  to  possess  the  advantage  they  have  heretofore  had  of  tlie 
English  markets.  The  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  be  alarmed  as  to  the  import  uf 
flour  from  the  United  States,  but  those  who  sit  near  him  can  tell  him  that  he  has 
no  ground  for  alarm,  and  that  the  increase  of  flour  from  the  United  States  will  not 
more  than  correspond  with  the  remission  of  the  duty.  I  should  be  subjecting  my- 
self to  the  imputation  of  partiality  if  1  were  to  except  one  interest,  ^hen,  by  my  bill, 
I  am  subjecting  every  other  agricuUural  interest  to  competition  with  the  foreigner. 
I  must  oppose  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member ;  for,  in  a  measure  which  con- 
cerns so  many  interests,  I  do  not  think  I  ought  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of 
one  particular  interest. 

Question  negatived.    Mr.  Waklev  then  moved  a  clause,  which  was  brought  up  and 
read  a  first  time.     On  the  motion  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, 

Sir  B.  Peel  said,  the  proposition  required  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  The 
clause  would  have  no  efiect  in  preventing  the  use  of  bod  food.  The  other  night, 
two  specimens  of  corn  had  been  produced,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  Lontlon  mar- 
ket on  the  same  day ;  one,  of  a  sample  of  very  superior  corn,  had  been  sold  at  80»., 
the  other,  a  very  inferior  sample,  had  been  sold  at  36*.  The  effect  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  be  to  exclude  that  inferior  sample,  and 
those  two  specimens  had  been  each  an  extreme.  The  effect  of  the  clause  would 
be  very  considerable  upon  the  averages.  If  he  were  to  select  the  finest  bushel  of 
corn  he  could  find,  and  sold  it  in  the' market,  he  would  have  the  opportunity, 
under  this  clause,  of  excluding  all  the  com  from  the  returns  of  sales,  which  did 
not  amount  to  a  third  of  that  price.  He  might  not  sell  this  bond  fide  ;  but,  if  it 
were  stated  to  be  sold,  that  was  to  govern  the  market.  This  was  really  opening  a 
wide  field  for  speculation.  If  they  were  to  attempt  to  lay  down  such  a  rule  as 
that,  all  corn  sold  below  30«.  or  below  40«.,  should  not  enter  into  the  averages, 
the  effect  might  be  calculated ;  but  to  say  that  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  sell  a  bushel  of  corn,  so  selected  and  picked  out,  and  that  he  should  thereby 
exclude  all  the  returns  of  corn  sold  that  was  not  a  third  of  that  price,  was  opening 
a  wide  field  for  fraud.  If  the  highest  priced  corn  sold  did  not  fetch  more  than 
70tf.,  then  a  very  low-priced  corn  would  be  admitted;  but  if  a  fair  specimen  of 
corn  were  sold,  which  brought  90*.  or  100*.,  such  low  priced  corn  could  not  be 
admitted.  Such  a  clause  would  produce  the  g^reatest  uncertainty,  and  with  such  a 
power  as  this  given  for  influencing  the  averages,  the  most  injurious  effects  might  bo 
produced. 

This  motion  was  also  negatived,  and  the  bill  passed. 


INCOME  TAX— RE  PORT . 
April  8,  1842. 

Sir  Robert  Psbl  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  vindicating  the  policy  of  the  late  government,  moved  a 
resolution,  showing  the  amount  of  taxes  which  had  been  repealed  since  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  war,  and  deprecating  the  proposed  measure,  which  it  described  as 
most  objectionable  in  its  inquisitorial  nature,  unequ^in  its  pressure,  not  called  for 
by  public  necessity,  and  therefore  not  advisable. 

A  long  and  animated  debate  ensued,  and  during  the  cheers  and  counter-cheers 
which  followed  an  impressive  and  eloquent  speech  from  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Brotherton 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  ^  . 
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Sir  R.  Peel  rose,  and  was  about  to  address  the  Hoose  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of ''' adjourn,''  and  it  was  intimated  that  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  had 
been  movei. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  or  not  any  motion  was  made 
before  I  rose? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  Mr.  Brutherton  had  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  I  wish.  Sir,  to  speak  to  the  main  question.  I  can,  of  course,  speak 
to  the  question  of  adjournment,  but  I  rose  after  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  under  the 
impression  that  no  motion  had  been  made  previously.  I  was  about  to  address  my- 
self, therefore,  to  the  main  question. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Salford  rose  and  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment immediately  after  the  right  hon.  member  had  concluded  his  speech,  and  he  put 
the  question  as  soon  as  possible.  When  the  right  hon.  baronet  rose  to  speak,  he  asked 
the  hon.  member  for  Salford  if  he  persevered  in  his  motion,  and  the  hon.  member 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Sir  R.  Peel:  If  I  address  myself  to  the  main  question,  it  may  look  like  evasion, 
although  I  presume  I  could,  consistently  with  order,  enter  into  the  merits  o£>  the 
main  question ;  but  I  should  have  to  alleg^that  I  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  the  House  ought  not  to  adjourn.  If  in  doing  that  I  could  be  supposed  to  show 
a  bad  precedent,  or  if  it  would  appear  that  by  that  course  I  should  be  guilty  of 
evasion,  I  will  not,  in  the  position  that  I  stand,  condescend  to  any  such  evasion.  I 
therefore,  ask  you.  Sir,  whether  I  ought  in  strictness  to  confine  myself  to  the  question 
of  adjournment  ? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  of  late  years  it  had  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  question  of  adjournment  under  such  circumstances. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Sir,  if  I  am  in  order,  if  I  am  not  chargeable  with  evasion,  or  any  bad 
precedent — I  will  then  speak  to  the  main  question.  With  unabated  confidence  in 
the  expediency  and  in  the  necessity  of  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  I  call  on 
the  House  and  upon  the  country  to  take  an  energetic  and  decided  step,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  this  country  from  the  calamity  and  disgrace  which  a  continued 
indifference  to  and  connivance  at  our  financial  difficulties  are  calculated  to  produce. 
You  rest  your  opposition  to  this  measure  upon  double  grounds.  You  say  that  I J  i 
establish  no  sufficient  necessity  to  warrant  the  proposal  which  I  have  made,  but ' 
you  also  say,  that  even  if  the  circumstances  of  the  country  were  such,  as  to  call  for  a  | 
decided  step,  some  other  course  should  be  pursued  than  resorting  to  direct  taxation ;  I 
and  you  charge  me  with  exaggerating  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  this  measure.  Now,  I  shall  again  repeat  to  you  and  to  the 
country,  what  the  real  position  of  this  country  is  with  respect  to  financial  difficulties. 
I  say  this,  that  in  the  year-1836  (the  Melbourne  government  having  been  restored 
to  office  in  1835),  you  came  into  the  administration  of  the  finances  of  two  great 
empires  under  the  dominion  of  her  Majesty,  one  of  which  was  this  United  Kingdom, 
and  the  other  the  great  empire  in  the  East,  where  100,000,000  of  subjects  are  subjected 
to  oar  sway.  [Confusion;  cries  of  **  divide."]  I  hope.  Sir,  that  I  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duty,  and  in  vindicating  myself  against 
the  charge  of  overrating  the  financial  difficulties  which  we  have  to  meet.  In  1836, 
you  bad  the  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  two  great  empires,  and  the  finances 
which  yon  had  to  administer  were  then  in  this  condition.  In  this  country,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  ^1,376,000,  and  in  India,  there  was  a 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £1,556,000.  You  entered,  therefore,  on  the 
performance  of  yonr  duties,  with  a  net  surplus  in  the  finance  of  the  two  empires  of 
j^,000,000  of  income  above  expenditure.  How  have  you  left  it  ?  Am  I  overrating 
difficulties.  Well,  you  found  in  that  year  (1836)  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  £3,000,000, 
and  you  left  a  deficit  of  £5,000,000,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1842.  The 
financial  deficit  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  that  year  is  £2,570,000,  and  the  deficit 
revenue  of  India  for  the  year  ending  at  that  period  is  £2,430,000.  Therefore  I  am 
jostified  in  stating  that  you  found,  when  you  came  to  administer  those  finances,  a 
surplus  of  revenue,  amounting  to  £3,000,000,  and  in  the  year  on  which  you  quitted 
office,  you  left  a  deficit,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  attempt  to  supply,  of  no  less  than 
£5,000,000.  The  difference  between  the  finances  ot  the  country,  therefore,  from 
the  time  you  undertook  the  charge  of  those  finances,  until  you  quitte4  office^  is 
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against  the  country,  and  against  its  credit,  £8,000,000.  If,  then,  I  have  substan- 
tiated that  difference,  and  the  existence  of  that  deficiency,  have  I  overrated  the 
necessities  of  the  country?  You  do  not  believe,  perhaps,  that  the  financial  difficul- 
ties of  India  will  recoil  upon  you ;  but  if  you  think  so,  I  shall  convince  you  that  the 
time  is  approaching  when  you  will  know  by  experience  that  such  a  position  on  your 
part  cannot  be  maintained.  You  commenced  in  1836,  in  a  time  of  peace,  with  a 
surplus  of  £3,000,000,  and  notwithstanding  that,  you  have  left  the  country  with 
the  present  deficiency  of  £5,000,000.  Sir,  there  was  a  minister  of  this  country  who, 
in  speaking  of  the  financial  affiiirs  of  it,  delivered  this  opinion — "  To  enter  upon  the 
financial  year  with  a  deficiency  of  £1,000,000,  was  what  he  hoped  no  minister  of 
this  great  nation  would  ever  consent  to,  and  no  House  of  Commons  would  ever 
sanction.  The  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding  would  ^' — this  minister 
was  speaking  of  a  deficit  of  only  £1,000,000, — ^'  The  necessary  consequence  of  such 
a  proceeding  would  be,  to  make  the  faith  of  the  country  suspected  at  home,  to 
diminish  its  reputation  abroad,  and  to  place  us  in  such  a  situation,  as  would  neces- 
sarily deprive  us  of  the  high  and  noble  position  which  we  had  hitherto  held  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.*' 

The  minister  who  delivered  those  sentiments,  in  speaking  of  the  deficit  of  a  single 
million,  is  reported  to  have  been  Lord  John  Russell.  You  began  with  a  surplus :  you 
acknowledge  that  the  existence  of  a  surplus  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit.  Proposals  are  made,  which  find  most  eloquent  advocates,  for  the 
remission  of  taxation.  You  had  then,  I  say,  a  surplus  amounting  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  A  proposal  was  made  to  reduce  taxation — taxation,  too,  bearing  injuriously 
on  the  lower  classes — bearing  injuriously  on  the  industry — ^bearing  injuriously  also 
on  the  property,  of  the  country  :  but  the  minister,  sensible  of  the  evil  of  having  a 
deficiency  in  the  revenue — of  having  a  deficiency  for  a  single  year  of  a  single 
million,  in  the  amount  of  his  income  to  meet  his  expenditure,  told  you,  that  no  min- 
ister fit  to  govern  this  great  country  would  commence  his  financial  year  with  a 
deficit ;  for,  if  he  did,  he  would  diminish  the  security  of  credit  at  home,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  country  abroad,  and  would  thus  deprive  ns  of  that  high  station 
which  we  had  so  long  enjoyed  among  the  nations  of  the  yrorld.  Now,  when  I 
present  to  you  a  deficit  of  £3,000,000,  in  your  expenditure  at  home,  and  show  you 
•that  you  ha*.e  a  deficit  of  £2,500,000,  in  addition,  in  another  hemisphere,  you  tell 
me  that  I  am  over- rating  the  difficulties  of  the  country.  And  I  tell  you,  that  that  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  conniving  at  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  have  for  some 
time  past  been  enduring.  And  then  you  tell  me  in  turn,  that  after  having  incurred 
an  enormous  national  debt  to  the  amount  of  £800,000,000  there  is  no  great  harm 
in  making  to  that  debt  the  small  addition  of  £2,000,000  more.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves — do  not  attempt  to  deceive  others,  by  such  pretences :  be  not  deterred  from 
making  the  exertions  which  the  occasion  requires ;  for  if  you  are,  then  will  the 
prophecy  of  the  noble  lord  be  fulfilled,  that  the  credit  of  the  country  will  be  sus- 
pected, and  you  will  descend  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from  your  present  high 
and  exalted  station.  **  Oh,  but  we  have  met  with  no  disaster,"  say  the  hon.  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side.  No  disaster !  When  had  you  before,  in  the  whole  cycle 
of  your  history,  any  disaster  like  that  which  had  befallen  you  in  Afighanistan  ?  A 
disaster,  which  I  admit  is  not  irreparable — a  disaster,  which  I  trust  will  be  speedily 
repaired  by  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  your  counsels,  and  by  the  gallant  exertions  of 
your  armies :  but  when  did  you  ever  read  in  the  history  of  England  of  such  a  whole- 
sale slaughter  as  that  which  has  recently  befallen  your  forces,  and  whicji  a  single 
individual  has  escaped  to  narrate.  His  letter  has  appeared  in  all  the  ne^vspapers. 
Here  is  what  that  individual  writes : — '^  My  life  has  been  saved  in  a  most  wonder, 
ful  manner,  and  I  am  the  only  European  who  has  escaped  from  the  Cabul  army  (al* 
though  we  have  heard  of  two  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
they  will  be  spared).  Two  natives  only  have  reached  this  place,  making,  with 
myself,  three  persons  out  of  an  army  of  13,000." 

Do  you  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of  your  loss  in  Afighanistan  ?  Have  yon  not 
lost  10,000  men  since  the  commencement  of  your  operations  in  that  country  ?  The 
loss,  I  again  say,  is  not  irreparable ;  every  effort  ought  to  be  made,  and  every  efibrt 
shall  be  made,  to  restore  it.  And  shall  we  not  have  the  means  of  doing  so  ?  How 
can  we  judge  of  the  moral  effects  of  these  occurrences  ?    RecolI»s$  what  •efforts  it 
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may  be  necessary  for  yoa  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  that  great  empire, 
whieh  depends. lees  upon  yoar  physical  force,  than  upon  the  moral  power  which  you 
exereiae  over  its  numberless  inhabitants.  If  some  decisive  effort  must  be  made  for 
the  rescue  of  the  troops  who  are  still  left  in  Affgfaanistan^f  some  strenuous  measures 
must  be  taken  for  the  reparation  of  that  great  disaster — if  some  glorious  feat  of  arms 
must  be  aehieTed  for  the  retrieval  of  that  temporary  slur  which  has  been  cast  upon 
your  commanders  and  your  forces — if  that  must  be  done,  cannot  you  perceive  the 
positive  necessity  of  your  making  here  at  home  some  vigorous  exertions  for  the  sake 
of  supporting  government  in  those  efbrts  whicli  you  admit  that  it  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite that  the  government  should  take.  Have  I  said  enough  to  convince  you  that 
the  difficulties  under  which  we  now  labour,  and  which  we  are  bound  speedily  to 
remove,  may  require  on  your  parts  great  exertions — I  mean  great  exertions  both  in  a 
military  and  in  a  financial  point  of  view ;  and  shall  I  receive  as  a  sufficient  answer 
to  my  statement,  an  extract  from  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  stating  that  we  have  no  European  war  to  dread  ?  Because  dangers  are  at  a 
distance,  may  we  safely  disregard  them  ?  With  these  disasters  before  us,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  consider,  what  is  the  measure  to  which  this  country  will  resort  in  order 
to  meet  them,  or  what  is  the  measure  whieh,  when  proposed  by  government,  it  will 
consent  to  adopt!  There  is  now  a  deficit  of  three  millions  in  your  expenditure  at 
home.  Do  you  entertain  any  sanguine  hope  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  in 
the  present  complexion  of  your  affairs,  you  can  by  any  reduction  in  your  estimates 
or  your  establishments,  accomplish  a  saving  to  that  amount  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
any  man  is  sanguine  enough  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  I  also  think  that  your  de- 
ficiency is  not  a  temporary  deficiency.  Now,  if  you  are  determined  not  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  are  you  prepared  to  submit  to  an  indefinite  amount  of  indirect  tax- 
ation as  a  substitute  for  it  ?  I  have  proposed  to  you  a  tax  on  income,  ft'om  which  all 
persons  whose  income  is  less  than  £150  a  year  are  to  be  exempt.  I  propose  to  you 
a  tax  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  time  of  war,  but,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  justly  observed,  it  would  be  mere  miserable  political  pedantry,  to  insist  that 
war  was  the  only  necessity  in  which  an  Income-tax  would  be  justifiable.  The  ques- 
tion really  is,  whether  the  political  necessity  is  of  such  magnitwlo  and  urgency  as 
justifies  its  imposition.  Now,  the  noble  lord  proposes,  as  a  substitute  for  that 
Income-tax,  the  budget  of  last  year.  Now,  the  noble  lord  never  could  have  proposed 
that  substitute  under  the  notion  that  war  was  the  only  cause  which  could  justify  the 
imposition  of  an  Income-tax.  The  noble  lord  could  never  have  thought  that  there 
might  not  be  a  political  necessity  in  time  of  peace, — and  I  speak  not  only  of  an 
European  peace,  but  of  a  general  peace, — when  all  the  political  horizon  was  unde- 
faoed  by  a  cloud — ^in  which  an  Income-tax  might  not  be  perfectly  justifiable.  Because, 
in  the  year  1833,  when  Lord  Althorp  was  beaten  upon  the  malt-tax,  and  when  a 
proposal  was  made  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and  window-tax.  Lord  Althorp  pro- 
posed,, and  the  noble  lord  supported,  an  abstract  resolution  to  this  effect,  that  if  a 
deficit  in  the  revenue  were  caused  by  that  resolution,  the  only  alternative  to  which 
the  government  could  resort  would  be  a  property- tax.  Yes  I  a  property- tax.  That 
was  the  expedient  proposed  by  the  government  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  a  member, 
for  the  purpose  (k  dissuading  the  House  of  Commons  from  reducing  the  house  and 
window- tax.  The  property- tax  was  allied  with  an  Income-tax,  and  in  the  resolution 
it  was  stated,  not  that  you  would  resort  to  the  sugar  duties — not  that  you  would  re- 
sort to  the  timber  duties — ^not  that  you  would  resort  to  the  corn  duties — but  that 
your  only  alternative  was  a  property  and  an  Income-tax.  When  a  great  party  sup- 
ported that  resolution,  is  it  possible  either  for  you  who  were  its  leader,  or  for  you 
who  were  its  members,  now  to  turn  round  and  tell  me  that  a  property- tax  is  not  a 
jttstlliaUe  tax  in  time  of  peace  ?  Could  I,  after  reading  what  Sir  Henry  Parnell, 
your  ehurman  of  a  finance  committee,  has  placed  upon  record  in  his  different 
financial  works — could  I,  after  reading  the  opinions  of  Lord  Althorp  and  of  Mr.  P. 
Thomson,  upon  that  occasion,  believe,  that  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  my  present 
proposal,  I  should  be  exposed  to  this  determined  opposition  from  the  different  members 
of  the  late  administration  ?  **  Oh,"  said  the  noble  lord,  "  you  might  have  had  re- 
course to  other  measures  of  taxation ;  you  might,  for  instance,  have  placed  a  legacy- 
duty  upon  real  property."  Suppose  that  I  had  argued  with  myself  thus: — **  Let  me 
eondder  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property.    IWpronqse 
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it,  shall  I  have  the  support  of  the  late  government  ?"  Well,  what  do  I  find  upon 
record  in  the  debates  of  the  year  1840,  on.  that  very  proposition  which  the  noble  lord 
now  suggests  that  I  might  have  brought  forward  ?  I  find  his  own  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  year  1840,  using  this  language: — ^'  My  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Hume) 
says,  that  instead  of  taking  the  taxes  as  I  propose,  the  government  ought  to  have 
moved  a  legacy-duty  on  real  property.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  or  the  modes 
in  which  my  hon.  friend  proposes  to  put  that  tax  on,  because  my  objection  is  to  the 
principle  of  the  tax.'* 

Tliat,  I  repeat,  was  the  language  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  year 
1840.  Supposing,  then,  that  I  had  now  brought  forward  this  measure,  and  had 
calculated  upon  the  imposition  of  a  legacy -duty  on  real  property  as  one  of  the  means 
of  meeting  the  deficiency  for  the  present  year,  should  I  not  have  been  met  imme- 
diately with  the  suggestion  that  the  property- tax  would  be  a  much  more  expedient 
tax  to  propose  ?  Should  I  not  have  been  told  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cliequer  had  placed  on  record  his  opposition,  not  only  to  the  detail,  but  also  to  the 
principle  of  the  measure?  The  noble  lord,  I  repeat,  suggests  two  measures  in 
lieu  of  mine — one  for  the  remission  of  the  duties  upon  com,  another  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a  legacy -duty  on  landed  property.  [An  hon.  member :  An  increase  of  the 
assessed  taxes.]  Ay,  and  an  increase  of  the  assessed  taxes.  I  hope  that  my  agri- 
cultural friends,  who  have  been  described  by  the  noble  lord  this  evening  as  having 
heads  partaking  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  clay  which  they  cultivate,  will  not  for- 
get  the  nature  of  these  three  proposals.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  step  aside 
for  a  moment,  and  ask,  if  I  had  spoken  in  such  terms  of  any  manufacturing  oppo- 
nents of  mine — if  I  had  used  such  language  of  any  of  the  manufacturers  who  speak 
disparagingly  of  me,  what  would  have  been  said  of  my  arrogance  and  presumption  P 
If  I  had  spoken  of  any  class  of  men  as  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  agrioultund 
class,  which  has  offended  him,  I  wonder  what  would  have  been  the  terms  of  reproach 
heaped  upon  me  for  the  use  of  such  contumelious  language  ?  I  confess  that  I  am 
surprised,  when  I  hear  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  that  my  agricultural 
friends  feel  it  necessary  to  vindicate  themselves,  because  they  have  given  me  their 
support.  At  one  time,  they  are  charged  with  having  broken  the  pledges  which  they 
gave  to  their  constituents;  and  yet  the  sound  of  that  charge  is  scarcely  extinct, 
when  I  am  told,  as  I  was  in  tho  debate  last  night,  that  in  bringing  for- 
ward my  new  Corn-law,  I  had  considered  exclusively  the  advantage  of  the 
agricultural  interest.  Did  you  not,  when  I  brought  this  Corn*law  forward, 
receive  it  with  insult  and  derision  P  Why,  you  cannot  charge  me  with  being  sub- 
servient to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  chaige  the  agricultural 
interest  in  this  House  with  having  forfeited  all  the  pledges  which  they  gave  to  their 
constituents  on  the  hustings,  because  they  were  too  subservient  to  me.  These  two 
charges  are  inconsistent  with  each  other.  I  repeat  again,  that  the  only  relief  pro- 
posed for  the  country  by  the  noble  lord  consists  of  a  fixed  duty  of  d«.  on  com,  an 
increase  of  the  assessed  taxes,  and  an  imposition  of  a  legacy  duty  on  real  property. 
First  of  all,  with  regard  to  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  on  corn.  But  that  tax  has  already 
been  negatived  by  the  House,  and  must  at  all  times  be  a  precarious  source  of  revenue ; 
for  in  case  of  a  favourable  harvest,  no  corn  would  be  imported,  and  there  would  then 
be  no  revenue  at  all.  I  come  now  to  consider  the  expediency  of  increasing  the 
assessed  taxes.  What  Increase  is  it  that  you  would  propose  P  You  have  lately 
increased  them  10  per  cent.  I  much  doubt  whether  a  great  deal  might  not  be  said 
in  favour  of  a  property-fax  as  against  an  increase  in  the  assessed  taxes.  If  it  be 
objected  to  a  property-tax,  that  it  diminishes  the  comforts  of  the  poor  by  reducing 
the  fund  for  their  employment,  I  think  I  can  show  that  assessed  taxes  are  liable  to 
the  same  imputation ;  and  when  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  resort  to  assessed  taxes, 
as  a  means  of  supplying  this  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  I  think  I  could  show  him 
that  every  addition  he  made  to  assessed  taxes  would  be  more  prejudicial  in  its  efi*ect 
on  the  labouring  and  industrious  classes  than  a  property-tax.  "But  observe,  if  you 
choose  to  supply  your  revenue  by  assessed  taxes,  how  are  you  to  exempt  certain 
parties — professional  men  for  instance  P  You  charge  against  a  property- tax  that  the 
income  from  professions  is  rated  under  it  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  applied  to 
the  profits  of  manufacture,  or  the  interest  of  capital.  Increase  the  assessed  taxes, 
and  then  parties  would  be  liable  to  the  same  charge.     You  do  not  allow  them  to  go 
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free  of  tbe  hoase-tax,  the  window- tax,  or  any  other  assessed  tax,  which  it  may  be 
asserted  (as  in  the  case  of  the  professional,  roan)  to  their  respectability  to  be  rated 
to.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  higher  you  raise  the  assessed  taxes,  the 
greater  you  make  the  temptation  to  quit  this  country.  Here  is  a  great  proprietor, 
of  ;£50,000  or  ;^0,000  a  year.  Tax  his  house  20  per  cent.,  and  you  cannot  prevent 
bis  closing  it,And  you  thus  add  an  additional  temptation  to  repair  to  a  foreign 
capital,  where  he  finds^imself  free  from  assessed  taxes.  By  the  measure  I  propose, 
I  reach  him  by  means  of  an  Income-tax.  I  touch  his  landed  property  through  the 
inienrention  of  his  tenantry ;  and  if  he  have  no  tenants,  I  affect  him  through  the 
funds.  He  may  go  abroad,  but  he  is  subjected  to  the  charges  he  ought  to  bear  in 
meeting  the  difficulties  of  the  country.^  But  tax  his  windows,  or  his  house,  and  he 
will  dismiss  his  establishment,  and  reduce  the  demand  for  productive  labour,  by  going 
to  Milan,  Rome,  or  Paris.  The  noble  lord  will  not  touch  him  there ;  but  I  shall. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  will  visit  clergymen  and  widows,  and  all  those  who  have 
not  the  means  of  travelling,  with  his  impost.  And  just  in  proportion  as  he  creates 
enoooragement  to  go  abroad  by  an  exemption  from  the  tax,  does  he  press  more 
severely  on  those  who  remain  at  home,  and  cannot  relieve  themselves  from  contri- 
buting to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  But  the  noble  lord  would  resort  to  his  old 
nostrum  of  the  timber  duties,  to  supply  the  deflciency  in  the  revenue.  What  does 
the  hon.  member  for  Coventiy,  who  is  as  free  from  the  mere  trammels  of  party  as 
any  man  in  this  House — ^what  does  the  hon.  member  for  Coventry  state  upon  that 
subject?  He  has  said  distinctly  that  he  approves  of  my  proposal  with  respect  to 
timb^  more  than  of  the  proposal  of  the  noble  lord.  Now,  if  there  be  any  article 
wfaieb  enters  more  into  the  common  consumption  of  the  people  than  another,  and 
which  ought  if  possible  to  be  exempted  from  taxation,  it  is  this  very  article  of  timber. 
The  proofs  which  I  have  had  laid  before  me  of  the  effects  which  the  cheapening  of 
timber  would  produce  in  the  encouragemeot  of  local  improvements,  and  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  building  of  bridges  and  of  piers,  are  so  convincing  and  overwhelming, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  resist  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  duties  on  timber. 
What  increased  sources  of  employment  will  not  the  measure  open  to  the  manufactur- 
ing classes?  We  hear  of  the  distress  of  the  shipping  interest— of  the  immense 
importance,  commercially  and  politically,  of  reviving  the  prosperity  of  that  interest. 
How  can  we  do  so  more  effectually  than  by  facilitating  the  purchase  of  timber  ?  If 
we  enable  the  ship-builder  here,  to  compete  with  the  ship-builder  abroad,  to  how 
maaj  men  shall  we  not  g^ve  employment  ?  What  vast  sources  of  maritime  strength 
may  we  not  expect  to  accrue  to  us.  Has  not  the  high  price  of  timber  been  a  gpreat 
impediment  to  the  construction  of  houses  ?  Has  it  not  affected  the  very  mode  of 
boildiog  ?  What  has  been  its  influence  upon  the  construction  of  cottages  ?  Now, 
1  desire  to  know  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  I  beg  to  ask  hon.  members  gene- 
rally, whether  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  rejiorts  laid  before  this  House,  can  for 
a  mcHiient  doubt,  that  the  alteration  in  the  timber  duties  can  prove  otherwise  than  a 
great  boon  to  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I  take  the  cottages  of  the  poor  in  Ireland.  I 
ask  any  hon.  member  who  has  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  House  on  that  sub- 
ject to  say,  if  that  evidence  does  not  contain  the  strongest  possible  proof  that  no  want 
is  more  severely  felt  in  Ireland  than  the  want  of  timber?  The  high  duty  also 
operates  most  injuriously  upon  British  fishermen.  Owing  to  the  better  construction 
of  their  boats,  the  foreign  fishermen  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  fishing  in  deep  seas. 
Reduce  the  price  of  timber,  and  you  at  once  enable  our  fishermen  to  compete  with 
them,  and  thus  give  the  means  of  employment  to  a  large  number  of  men.  *  An  hon. 
member  opposite  says,  we  ought  to  make  Canada  an  integral  part  of  the  empire;  and 
immediately  after,  he  proposed  that  we  should  put  an  additional  duty  on  timber,  the 
produce  of  that  colony.  I  purpose  that  Canadian  timber  shall  enter  into  fair  com- 
petition vrith  the  timber  of  this  country,  whilst  I  retain  a  duty  of  304.  upon  Baltic 
timber,  which  I  hope  will  be  sufficiently  protective  of  that  of  Canada.  By  adopting 
my  proposition  with  respect  to  timber,  we  shall  increase  the  demand  for  productive 
indoBtry,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  indirectly  increase  the  revenue.  I  admit 
that  the  effect  of  my  measure  will  be  to  cause  an  immediate  loss  of  revenue,  and  that, 
on  tbe  contrary,  an  increase  of  revenue  would  probably  result  from  the  adoption  of 
the  noble  lord's  plan ;  but  still  I  think  that  mine  is  superior  to  that  of  the  noble 
locd.    NoWy  with  respect  to  sugar,  the  noble  lord  mistakes,  if  he  supposes4hat»  when 
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I  referred  to  articles  upon  which  a  reduction  of  duty  had  not  led  to  a  corresponding 
increase  of  revenue,  and  that  we  could  not  hope  to  realise  any  immediate  advantage 
from  pursuing  a  similar  course  on  the  present  occasion,  I  was  referring  to  sugar.  I 
never  denied  that  the  consequence  of  reducing  the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar  must  be 
an  increase  of  revenue.  I  said  before,  that  that  was  not  my  objection  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  lord.  If  the  proposition  were  made  now  to  retain  the  existing  duty 
upon  British  sugar,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  to  36«.,  I  would  oppose 
it.  If  we  must  deal  with  sugar,  I  think  the  way  in  which  we  ouglit  to  deal  with  it 
is  by  making  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty  as  well  with  respect  to  colonial 
produce  as  to  foreign  produce.  Why  have  I  dealt  so  liberally  with  respect  to  timber, 
but  because  I  want  the  profit  arising  from  the  reduction  of  duty  to  be  obtained  by 
the  consumer?  It  is  infinitely  better  to  deal  on  a  large  scale  with  great  articles  of 
consumption,  and  to  make  a  great  reduction  of  duty,  in  order  that  the  consumer  may 
obtain  the  advantage  of  it,  than,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases,  to  reduce  the  duty, 
so  that  we  lose  the  revenue,  and  put  the  profit  in  the  pocket  of  the  wholesale  dealer. 
I  never  doubted  that  the  noble  lord  might  make  a  proposal  with  respect  to 
sugar,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  revenue.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  we,  last  year,  realised  as  much  revenue  from  sugar,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Baring)  expected  to  obtain  from  the  reduction  of  duty  on  foreign 
sugar.  That,  I  admit,  is  not  a  decisive  argument  against  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
proposition,  because  the  principle  of  that  was  competition.  The  ground  on  which 
1  opposed  it  was,  that  after  the  sacrifice  we  had  made  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
it  would  not  redound  to  the  honour  or  credit  of  the  country  to  permit  the  intro- 
duction of  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave  colonies,  without  an  effort,  at  least,  to  obtain 
some  corresponding  concession  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade.  I  roust  say  that^ 
without  closing  my  eyes  in  the  slightest  decree  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  reducing  the  price  of  sugar,  I  do  think,  m  the  present  state  of  the  controversy 
with  other  countries  in  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  and  seeing  the  suspicion 
which  is  most  unjustly  thrown  upon  our  motives,  if  we  were  now  for  mere 
pecuniary  considerations,  for  the  first  time,  to  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  Cuba  and 
the  Brazils,  without  having  said  one  word  with  respect  to  any  stipulation  as  to  the 
slave-trade,  we  could  not  continue  to  maintain  the  character  and  influence  which  we 
now  possess.  This,  I  know,  that  men  -^hose  motives  are  entirely  disinterested  and 
free  from  any  suspicion,  such  as  Dr.  Lushington,  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  and  some  of 
those  who  have  taken  a  most  active  part  in  respect  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  without  any 
stipulation  being  made  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade ;  and  would  not  foreign  nations 
refer  to  the  testimony  of  those  gentlemen,  given  against  the  interests  of  party,  if  we, 
for  mere  pecuniary  consideration,  should  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour? 
What  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dub- 
lin ?  He  ^ye  notice,  that  no  foreign  sugar  should  be  allowed  to  be  imported,  except 
from  colonies  where  slavery  did  not  exist,  and  he  abstained  from  bringing  it  forward 
only  because  it  would  have  interfered  with  the  provisions  of  the  reciprocity  treaties. 
Lord  Brougham  expressed  similar  opinions.  It  was  said,  that  we  took  cotton  and 
coffee,  which  were  the  produce  of  slave-labour ;  but  there  was  this  to  be  observed, 
that  we  had  always  taken  those  articles,  whilst  it  was  proposed  that  we  should  now 
for  the  first  time  begin  to  take  sugar,  the  produce  of  slave-labour.  These  were  the 
arguments  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  opposed  in  1840  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Wigan,  for  admitting  slave-grown  sugar.  The  noble 
lord  alluded  mysteriously  to  other  taxes  which  might  be  resorted  to,  but  he  has  tsdien 
care  not  to  name  them.  I  hope  the  labouring  classes  will  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  threatens  them  with  renewing  some  of  the  taxes  which  have  been  repealed  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  for  that  was  his  object  in  referring  to  them.  Looking,  then, 
at  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  which  I  have  made — looking  at  the  taxes  which  I 
propose  to  lay  on,  and  at  those  which  I  intend  to  remove — I  do  think  myself 
warranted  in  saying  that  I  have  done  all  that  could  be  accomplished  for  the  working 
man ;  and  most  especially  do  I  say  this  when  I  remember  that  I  have  exempted 
from  the  tax  all  incomes  below  £150  a-year.  Supposing  I  were  to  attempt 
to  raise  revenue  by  increasing  the  duties  on  other  articles  of-^cneral|  use  and 
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consamption— sapposing  that  such  was  my  object,  what-  are  the  articles  that 
cM>iild  be  selected  ?  They  are  salt,  leather,  beer.  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that 
1  could,  by  taxing  these  articles,  raise  revenue,  as  well  as  I  could  by  the  proposal 
of  an  Income-tax.  But,  Sir,  I  require  more  than  what  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  deficiency  under  which  we  at  present  labour.  Look  at  the  state  of  the  conntry 
with  reference  to  foreign  nations.  Look  at  the  war  in  India  and  China.  We  have 
to  send  six  regiments  to  India,  in  order  to  maintain  the  honour  and  power  of  this 
coontiT.  This  is  attended  with  no  little  expense.  Again,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  as  yet  we  have  not  come  to  the  House  for  the  supplemental  estimates.  I 
say  the  House  ought  to  bear  in  mind  these  facts.  It  is  not  merely  the  deficiency  with 
which  we  have  to  deal.  The  noble  lord  says,  correctly,  that  the  deficiency  this  year 
IS  £2,500,000.,  and  that  I  propose,  by  the  proceeds  of  the  Income-tax  and  by  the 
tarifl',  to  obtain  the  sum  of  j£4,38 1,000.  That  is  my  proposal.  In  doing  this  it  is 
my  intention  to  apply  a  great  portion  of  the  surplus  to  the  remission  of  other  taxes, 
which  press  heavily  upon  the  country,  as  well  as  to  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon 
other  articles  which  interfere  with  the  productive  industi^  of  the  nation.  Sir,  I 
consider,  in  proposing  the  adoption  of  an  Income-tax,  that  I  give  a  great  boon  to  the 
country — to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country — to  the  manufacturing,  commer- 
cial, and  trading  interests  of  this  nation.  That  is  the  measure  which  I,  on  the  part 
of  the  gtivemment,  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  submit  to  parliament.  I  wish  tiiis 
to  be  known,  not  only  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  wish  it  to  go  forth  to  the 
country.  I  think  the  country  ought  clearly  to  understand  my  proposition.  I  think 
they  ought  to  see  through  the  motives  of  those  who  have  raised  an  opposition  to  it. 
Constant  referepccs  have  been  made  to  the  tarifi"  which  has  been  proposed.  By  that 
taiiff  the  duty  upon  articles  of  sustenance  is  to  be  greatly  reduced,  and  I  also  propose 
to  admit  what  had  previously  been  totally  prohibited.  I  really  hope  that  hon.  friends 
of  mine,  connected  with  the  manufacturing  as  well  as  with  the  agricultural  interest, 
will  suspend  their  judgment  and  opinion,  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  stating  fully, 
fairly,  and  explicitly,  my  case.  With  reference  to  my  intention,  as  rega^s  the 
importation  of  live  cattle,  and  the  reduced  duty  on  salted  and  dried  meats,  I  do  not 
dcspiur  of  being  able  to  show  to  the  House  clear,  convincing,  and  satisfactory  reasons 
fur  that  portion  of  my  tariff.  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  House  that  the  price 
of  meat  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  progressively  increasing  in  this  country.  I 
mean  to  show,  that  although  my  duties  are  low,  I  cannot  dispense  with  the  Income- 
tax.  I  ask  hon.  members  to  pause.  You  will  not  act  wisely  if  you  give  way  to 
needless  alarm.  If  you  appeal  to  your  own  consciences  on  the  subject,  I  feel  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  you  will  not  abandon  me  in  consequence  of  the  Income-tax.  I 
again  ask  you  to  suspend  your  judgments  until  I  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
before  you  the  whole  of  my  case.  I  shall  show  you  that,  in  other  countries  in 
Europe,  the  same  scarcity  of  meat — the  same  inconvenience  exists.  I  shall  show 
yon  that  in  France  the  human  population  has  increased  far  beyond  the  proportion  of 
the  growth  of  cattle ;  and  that  an  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  meat  has  conse- 
quently occurred  there.  I  shall  show,  from  documents  which  you  cannot  controvert, 
a  gradual  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  meat,  per  head,  throughout  France.  I 
shall  show  you  the  high  price  of  cattle — that  France  is  an  importing  countiy — and 
that,  so  far  irom  that  gpreat  and  powerful  empire,  containing  a  population  of  33,000,000 
— eo  taLT  from  that  being  a  country  that  can  inundate  you  with  cattle,  if  there  is  a 
country  from  which  cattle  can  be  drawn,  she  will  be  your  rival  in  the  purchase  of 
cattle.  I  will  also  show,  that  there  is  no  ground  of  apprehension  from  Belgium  or 
Holland,  and  that  the  grounds  of  apprehension  are  limited  to  a  very  narrow  district 
in  Europe.  I  will  attempt  also  to  show  that  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  should 
it  take  place,  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  agricultural,  as  well  as  to  every  other  class  in 
the  country — that  it  will  prove  a  gpreat  public  advantage.  Sir,  I  thought  it  right  to 
state  to  the  House  the  view  which  I  take  of  the  tariff,  before  I  call  on  it  to  pass  the 
vote  for  the  Income-tax.  I  know  the  alarm  that  has  been  raised  throughout  the 
conntry — the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  disturb  the  public  mind.  No  wonder 
that  some  alarm  should  have  been  excited  when,  amongst  other  devices,  a  printed 
proposition  is  circulated  throaghout  the  city  of  York,  offering  to  supply  meat  from 
Hamburgh  at  3^  per  pound,  under  tlie  modified  tariff,  while,  at  the  same  moment, 
the  price  of  meat  in  Hamburgh  itself  is  5d  a  pound.    I  know,  too,  that  the  mindsjof 
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the  farmers  have  been  af^tated  and  disturbed,  but  T  feel  convinced  that  the  appre- 
hensions caused  by  the  tariff  are  greatly  overcharged.  I  cannot,  and  do  not  wish  to 
deny,  that  great  reductions  are  proposed  by  it ;  but  though  I  do  not  nov  mean  to 
enter  further  into  detail  upon  the  subject,  I  must  again  declare  my  conviction,  that 
these  reductions  will  be  productive  of  great  advantage  to  the  agricultural,  as  well  as 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes.  Well,  Sir,  I  presume  the  noble  lord  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  relaxations  proposed  upon  the  import  duties  on  coffee.  These 
relaxations  are  to  the  amount  of  £100,000  yearly.  That,  however,  will  be  allowed 
to  be  A  fair  proposition.  [An  hon.  member:  **  Oh,  oh!"]  I  try;  Sir,  to  maintain 
my  temper,  amidst  the  various  and  conflicting  attacks  that  are  made— the  embarrass- 
ing positions  in  which  hon.  gentlemen  would  wish  to  place  me.  But  when  I  am 
met  by  these  free-traders,  who  have  been  always  clamouring  for  free- trade — who 
say,  you  ought  to  remove  these  prohibitions — who  say,  the  manufacturing  interest 
wants  na  protection — when,  upon  my  proposing  to  make  reductions,  I  am  met  by 
these  persons  with  the  argument,  that  I  have  selected  certain  unfortunate  men  as  the 
victims  of  free- trade — this  is  a  height  of  inconsistency  which  cannot  well  be  sur- 
passed. I  am  told  by  these  free-traders  that  my  reductions  Ure  needless — that  I 
might  have  retained  the  respective  duties  of  l6d,  and  5d,  And  this  b  said  after  all 
.we  have  heard  about  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption.  After  the  proofs  that 
have  been  offered  that  the  beverage  is  superseding  all  others,  is  it  fair,  after  these  state- 
ments, to  tell  me  now  that  I  may  as  well  have  retained  the  lOd.  and  5d,  duties,  and 
prevented  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  £100,000?  Again,  with  reference  to  the  duties 
on  timber,  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  a  gentleman  whose  opinions  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
profess  to  hold  in  so  much  reverence,  said  that  timber  was  a  raw  material  of  surpass- 
ing importance  to  this  country,  and  that  our  conduct  with  regard  to  it  was  like  the  folly 
of  France  in  excluding  iron.  He  said,  you  have  coal,  you  have  iron,  and  you  want  only 
wood,  to  possess  all  the  elements  for  being  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  on  the 
face  of  the  earth;  and  after  this  declaration  of  opinion,  joined  to  the  sentiments 
professed  by  so  many  gentlemen  opposite,  I  am  now  to  be  told,  that  the  relaxation 
of  the  timber  duties  is  a  needless  sacrifice.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  other  articles 
included  in  the  tariff.  Allusions  of  this  kind,  of  his  hon.  friend,  hod  been  made  to 
them,  not,  I  trust,  merely  in  a  factious  spirit,  but,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  feigning 
the  advantage  in  debating  the  Income-tax.  But  I  believe  that  the  good  sense  and 
discrimination  of  the  people  of  this  country  will  approve  of  the  steps  we  have  taken 
for  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  subsistence  and  raw  materials  used  iu 
.\  manufactures.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  I  propose  the  present  measure 
to  the  House,  and  on  which  it  is  my  Intention  to  submit  the  other  measures  which 
I  have  announced.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  the  measure  is  full  of 
inequalities.  But  I  would  ask,  what  rigorous  and  comprehensive  measure  of  taxation 
could  be  proposed,  without  being  liable  to  the  same  charges  ?  You  must  either 
resort  to  direct  or  indirect  taxation.  It  is  but  a  comparison  of  evils.  I  have  never 
denied  that  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience,  arising  from  the  inquiries  that  must  be 
instituted  into  the  properties  of  men,  is  unavoidable  from  the  imposition  of  an 
Income-tax.  You  may  modify  or  mitigate  the  inconvenience,  but  you  are  bound  tu 
give  the  honest  as  much  security  as  you  can,  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay  more  on 
account  of  the  misconduct  of  the  dishonest.  A  certain  degree  of  inquisitorial  scru- 
tiny is,  therefore,  inseparable  from  an  Income-tax.  But  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
admits,  that  if  a  tax  be  levied  on  realised  property  it  should  be  levied  on  income  also, 
lie  will  not  consent  to  separate  income.  Those,  however,  who  are  in  favour  of  a 
tax  on  realised  property,  cannot  consistently  vote  for  the  noble  lord^s  motion,  and  as 
his  resolution  is  pointed  as  much  against  a  tax  upon  realised  property  as  against 
income,  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  paints  in  such  glowing  and  eloquent  colours 
the  position  of  the  man  labouring  for  subsistence  by  the  exercise  of  his  mtellect,  and 
on  whom  my  proposition  would  call  for  a  contribution  proportioned  to  his  income, 
I  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman  whether  his  sympathy  would  not  be  equally 
called  forth  on  behalf  of  such  a  man  by  the  imposition  of  a  house  or  window  tax  ? 
If,  Sir,  I  possessed  the  eloquent  imagination  of  the  right  lion,  gentleman,  I  could 
point  out  in  equally  glowing  terms  the  position  of  such  a  man,  reduced  to  the  melan- 
choly  alternative  of  avoiding  the  window-tax  by  closing  up  his  windows,  or  of  paying 
the  law  out  of  his  scanty  income — I  might  paint  that  man's  misery  when  he  saw  his 
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children  sitting  round  hira,  and  no  alternative  but  either  to  submit  to  the  Impost,  or 
to  injure  the  health  of  those  he  loved  by  closing  the  windows,  shutting  out  the  light 
of  day,  and  the  access  of  air.  An  eloquent  man  might  dra^  these  pictures  of  hard- 
ship with  respect  to  any  tax  that  cotild  be  imposed.  But  suppose  I  had  submitted 
a  plan  of  increased  assessed  taxes.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  to  the  noble  lord,  that 
the  consequence  of  tiiat  increase  might  lead  to  severe  privation.  But  if  I  offer  to 
tax  the  incomes  of  men,  such  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  described,  and  I  call 
upon  a  man  for  a  contribatiou  which,  if  that  income  amount  to  ^^300  will  be  rather 
more  than  X8,  and  if,  in  lieu  of  that,  I  can  present  him  with  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  living,  that  I  shall  compensate  him  for  the  full  amount  of  his  contribution  I 
levy  npon  him— if  I  can  give  him  cheaper  food,  if  I  can  give  him  cheaper  furniture, 
if  I  can  give  him  articles  of  comparative  luxury  at  a  cheaper  rate — which  is  the  best 
proposal  for  relief — that  I  should  ask  for  him  tu  contribute  £8,  and  that  I  should 
restore  £10  by  means  of  the  diminished  cost  of  living,  or  that  I  should  enable  the 
rich  man  to  escape  the  impost  by  going  abroad,  and  leave  him  who  must  necessarily 
remain  at  home  subject  to  increased  taxation?  I  do  not  deny  the  disadvantages  of 
circumstances,  but  feeling  the  necessity,  not  only  on  account  of  our  political  neces- 
sities, which  I  will  not  exaggerate,  but  which  I  say  are  reparable,  which  I  am  cer- 
t«n  the  spirit  and  energy  of  this  country  will  repair,  but  which,  in  order  to  repair 
speedily,  will  require  great  exertion  from  you,  I  call  upon  you  to  maice  that  exertion, 
and  the  first  step  you  take  towards  recovery — the  first  demonstration  of  your  willing- 
ness, will  be  half  the  victory.  If  you  are  afraid  to  submit  to  sacrifices — if  you  paint 
in  glowing  colours  the  miserable  condition  of  those  who  are  to  pay  taxes — if  you  say 
it  is  better  to  go  on  on  the  present  system,  increasing  the  debt  a  little  more,  funding 

at  91 Why  are  the  3  per  cents  at  91  ?    Who  has  made  them  91  ?    Public  credit  is 

high — ^the  funds  have  risen — and  say  you,  "  You  can  have  a  loan  easily  now.*'     Oh, 
you  miserable  financiers!     [Laughter  and  cheers.]     I  beg  pardon,  if,  in  the  heat  of 
debate,  I  have  used  a  word  that  may  give  offence.     But  the  funds  are  high,  because 
yon  have  shown  a  disposition  not  to  resort  to  a  system  of  loans  in  a  time  of  peace. 
The  funds  have  risen ;  but  throw  out  my  Income-tax,  and  ask  for  a  fresh  loan  to 
cover  your  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  and  you  will  see  the  force  of  the  argument, 
that  because  the  funds  are  at  91,  you  may  wait  a  little  longer  and  have  a  loan.    No, 
that  will  depress  the  funds — ^that  will  prove  a  visionary  scheme-^and  have  the  effect 
of  sinking  the  funds.     Funds  are  high  while  you  maintain  public  credit,  and  all  our 
disasters  may  be  repaired,  while  there  is  a  conviction,  that  vou  are  willing  to  meet 
yonr  difficulties.    The  noble  lord  taunted  me  and  otheA  who  have  expressed  their 
intention  to  support  me,  because  I  said,  in  proposing  these  measures,  not  only  that 
I  proposed  them  with  the  cordial  concurrence  of  my  colleagues,  and  with  their  united 
responsibility,  but  I  said,  what  was  superfluous  perhaps,  that  the  decision  of  the 
Ijoose,  on  the  great  outline  and  principle  of  those  measures,  must  necessarily  decide 
tKe  fate  of  tlie  administration.    And  would  it  not  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  men 
who  differ  on  various  points,  and  entertain  doubts  on  several  questions,  seeing  that 
the  fate  of  great  interests  are  involved,  if  they  have  confidence  in  a  government,  to 
demonstrate  that  confidence,  by  waiving  their  private  opinions,  and  giving  their  sup- 
port to  that  government  whose  priiusiples  they  generally  approve,  but  from  whose 
individual  measures  they  may  differ  in  some  respects,  thinking  it  better  in  this  crisis 
of  afifurs  to  trust  them,  than  men  who  are  at  least  unfortunate  if  not  incompetent? 
That  would  be  a  iustifiable,  a  wise,  and  a  patriotic  course  of  action.     I  said  not  too 
much  when  I  said,  that  upon  the  fate  of  these  measures  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment depended.     I  believe  it  will  be  more  for  the  interest  of  the  monarchy — more 
for  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  executive  government — more  for  the  credit  and 
character  of  pnblic  men,  that  being  defeated  on  great  measures  like  these,  we  should 
commit  to  others  the  responsibility  of  conducting  public  affairs,  than  that  we  should 
take  another  course,  that  of  going  on  year  after  year,  dragging  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence—goine  on  adopting  the  measures  of  our  opponents.     [Cheers  from  the  Oppo- 
sition.]    Why,  what  measures  have  you  proposed  ?    Is  this  Income  -tax  yours  ? 
Have  we  meddled  with  the  savings-banks?     Have  we  proposed  5  per  cent,  upon 
the  customs,  and  10  per  cent,  upon  the  assessed  taxes?     Have  ^e  taken  your  Corn- 
law,  or  your  sugar  duties,  or  your  timber  duties  ?     What  does  the  taunt  mean,  then  ? 
What  one  partteular  measure  have  you  to  boast  of?     **  But  you  have  adopted  ou^ 
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principles,"  say  you.  When  did  you  avow  them  P  In  the  import  duties  ?  Sorely, 
you  take  no  credit  for  the  import  duties.  The  committee  on  the  import  duties 
was  moved  for  hy  a  gentleman  who,  as  he  is  not  now  a  member  of  the  House,  I  may 
name,  Mr.  Hume ;  and  when  my  noble  friend,  the  member  for  Monmouth,  aslted 
what  the  object  of  the  committee  was,  Mr.  Hume  explained,  that  it  was  to  examine 
the  effects  of  oar  Customs  duties  on  imports,  and  the  matter  was  passed  over  without 
a  single  word  being  said.  Therefore,  with  respect  to  the  principles  of  commercial 
policy,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  should  claim  for  themselves  an 
exclusive  monopoly  in  regard  to  free-trade,  and  taunt  any  member  who  dares  to 
trespass  on  their  manor  with  interfering  with  private  property,  is  an  assumption  not 
at  all  justified  by  the  facts.  The  proposals  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  were  not 
brought  forward  in  the  meridian  of  their  strength,  but  at  least  at  a  time  when  they 
had  previously  declared,  that  they  had  forfeited  the  confidence  of  this  House.  Now, 
as  I  Agree  in  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  with  truth  and  power,  that  there 
may  be  various  opinions  on  governments — that  some  may  prefer  a  monarchical 
government  and  some  an  aristocratic  government,  but  that,  as  it  was  truly  said  by 
Lord  Melbourne,  the  worst  government  that  can  exist  is  that  which  has  not  strength 
to  carry  the  great  measures  ic  proposes,  but  must  live  by  the  sufferance  and  forbear- 
ance of  their  opponents — cordially  concurring  in  that  opinion — I  speak  not  of  mea- 
sures on  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  a  right  to  exercise  its  judgment,  but  the 
measures  of  men  in  a  minority,  and  measures  to  carry  which  the  government  may 
think  it  essential  to  the  public  welfare — I  feel  myself  justified  in  avowing,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  particular  question,  that  I  do  think  it  infinitely  better  for  the  public 
interest,  that  if  this  House  is  of  opinion,  that  this  measure  is  fraught  with  injustice, 
and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted— in  that  case,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to 
repose  its  confidence  in  those  who  may  have  other  measures  to  devise,  which  the 
House  may  think  better  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  and  more  consonant 
with  the  wishes  of  the  country. 
Debate  adjourned. 


INCOME-TAX— FIRST  READING. 
Apbil  18,  1342. 

Sib  Robbbt  Peel  brought  in  the  Income-tax  bill.  On  the  question  being  put 
that  it  be  read  a  first  time,  Lord  John  Russell  rose,  and  after  reiterating  his  objections 
to  the  measure,  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  first  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  The  noble  lord  had  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  public  duty,  to  take  the  very  unusual  course  of  resisting  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  which  he  had  brought  in,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the  House.  The 
chief  part  of  the  argument  upon  which  the  noble  lord  justified  that  unusual  course 
of  proceeding  had  been  rather  general — a  sort  of  argumentum  ad  hominem^  addressed 
personally  to  him;  and  in  which  the  noble  lord  very  fairly  and  candidly  said,  that 
naving  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering  any  valid  and  sufiiciently  satisfactory 
arguments  against  this  bill,  he  had  done  him  the  honour  of  referring  to  a  speech  made 
by  him  in  the  year  1833,  in  which  he  found  the  arguments  against  a  property-tax 
much  stronger  and  much  better  put  forward  than  any  that  he  had  yet  heard.  He 
confessed  that,  up  to  this  period,  he  had  thought  that  all  the  arguments  advanced 
against  the  present  proposed  Income-tax  were  exceedingly  weak  and  inefficient,  and 
he  did  not  think,  when  the  circumstances  under  which  the  speech  of  1833  was  made 
were  considered,  that  the  noble  lord  had  much  strengthened  his  case  by  referring  to 
what  he  then  said.  When  an  authority  was  quoted,  it  was  always  of  great  impor- 
iance  to  refer  to  the  period  and  to  the  circumstances  under  which  that  authority 
spuke.  When  he  stated  his  strong  objection  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  in 
1833— objections  the  force  of  which  be  felt  at  the  present  moment — what,  at  that 
time,  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country?  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there  was  then  a  net  surplus  of  j£l,500,000.  Lord 
Althorp  proposed  a  considerable  remission  of  taxei>  upon  articles  of  consumptioup 
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amoontiiig  to  a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  extent  of  about  ;£l, 000,000.  The  immediate 
loss  to  the  revenue  would  be  greater;  but  Lord  Althorp  calculated  upon  an  increase 
of  consumption  which  would  make  up  a  part  of  the  deficiency,  and  that  the  total  loss 
that  he  would  sustain  by  the  proposed  reduction  of  taxes  would  still  leave  him  a  net 
surplus  of  about  ,£516,000.  That  was  the  financial  position  of  the  country  when 
he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  opinion  upon  a  projected  tax  upon  property  and 
income.  Proposals  were  made  to  reduce  the  malt-tax,  the  house- tax,  and  the  window- 
tax;  and  it  was  proposed  to  impose  a  property- tax  by  way  of  commutation  for  the 
house-tax  and  the  window-tax.  He  decidedly  objected  to  the  imposition  of  a  property- 
tax  to  effect  that  commutation.  And  even  now,  if  the  exchequer  were  in  possession 
of  a  surplus  of  £500,000,  and  a  proposition  were  made  to  r^uce  the  malt- tax,  the 
house- tax,  and  the  window-tax,  and  to  substitute  in  lieu  of  them  a  property- tax,  he 
should  offer  to  such  a  proposition  the  most  strenuous  opposition.  Ue  stated  in  1833, 
that  the  house- taxand  the  window-tax  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  property- tax,  and  that, 
having  at  that  time  a  surplus  of  j^00,000,  he  would  not  consent  to  the  imposition 
of  a  direct  property- tax — ^which  he  admitted  to  be  open  to  many  objections — with 
the  view  of  relieving  the  coimtry  from  a  corresponding  amount  of  charge  upon  houses 
and  windows.  What  was  the  course  which  he  took  in  1833  P  Lord  Althorp  had  lost 
the  malt-tax.  Lord  Althorp  asked,  what  course  he  thought  ought  to  be  pursued? 
He  replied,  '*  you  may  rely  upon  my  support  in  the  maintenance  of  the  pubhc  credit; 
and  if  you  come  down  to  rescind  the  vote  by  which  you  have  lost  half  the  malt-tax, 
you  may  depend  upon  my  support,  in  utter  oblivion  of  all  political  considerations.** 
He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  under  any  circuoistances,  to  maintain  the  public  credit. 
He  accordingly  voted  with  Lord  Althorp  in  rescinding  the  resolution  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  the  malt- tax,  and  assisted  him  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  uphold- 
ing the  public  credit.  And  he  begged  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  that  it  was  mainly  in 
consequence  of  the  assurance  so  derived  from  him  that  Lord  Althorp  took  the  strong 
and  decided  measure  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  rescind  the  vote  it  had  previously 
given  upon  the  subject  of  the  malt- tax.  What  was  the  vote  in  reference  to  a 
property-tax  that  Lord  Althorp  at  that  time  asked  him  to  join  him  upon  ?  It  was 
proposed  to  take  off  part  of  the  malt- tax,  and  part  of  the  house-tax  and  window- tax. 
Lond  Althorp  met  that  proposition  by  another  proposition.  If  the  malt-tax,  the 
house- tax,  and  the  window-tax,  were  reduced,  this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  makeup  the  deficiency  that  would  be  occasioned  in  the  revenue — all  this, 
be  it  observed,  was  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  and  when  the  only  ground  for  the 
proposition  was  one  of  financial  emergency — this  was  the  way  in  which  Lord  Althorp 
proposed  to  proceed : — *'  that  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  which  would  be  occasioned 
by  a  reduction  of  the  tax  on  malt  to  lOtf.  a  quarter,  and  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
houses  and  windows,  could  only  be  supplied  by  the  substitution  of  a  general  tax  on 
property,  and  would  occasion  an  extensive  change  in  our  whole  financial  system, 
which  would  at  present  be  inexpedient.** 

Four  days  after  Lord  Althorp  moved  that  amendment,  he  gave  his  vote  in  favour 
of  Lord  Althorp*s  proposition.  When  the  noble  lord  referred  to  his  opinion,  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland,  he  had  done  him  an  injustice  in  quoting  only  a  part  instead  of  the  whole 
of  the  opinion  he  had  expressed.  He  was  willing  to  admit  that  Ireland  had  no  claim 
to  an  exemption  from  a  property  tax  to  which  England  and  Scotland  were  subject; 
but  his  reason  for  exempting  it  now  was,  because  there  was  no  machinery  in  Ireland, 
by  which  such  a  tax  could  be  collected.  He  proposed,  however,  to  raise  a  correspond- 
ing sum,  by  an  additional  amount  of  taxation  upon  stamps  and  spirits.  From  those 
sources,  the  latter  of  which  partook  in  some  degree  of  the  nature  of  a  property- tax, 
he  calcuhited  upon  obtiuning  an  equivalent  for  a  general  property-tax  in  Ireland. 
When  the  noble  lord  charged  him  with  having  changed  his  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  property-tax,  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  fair  if  he  had  read  the 
opinions  which  he  expressed  on  the  occasion.  His  words  were  these : — **  He  repeated, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  half  of  the  malt  duty  cairied  with  it  the  repeal  of  the  whole; 
and  if  the  whole  duty  were  repealed,  and  the  house  and  window-tax  were  repealed, 
they  would  not  be  able  to  satisfy  the  public  creditor;  for  it  was  a  perfect  delusion  to 
suppose  that  the  deficiency  could  be  made  up  by  increased  consumption  and  by  a 
reduction  of  expenditure.  The  only  alternative,  then,  was  a  property-tax,  to  which 
be  was  decidedly  opposed.  He  would  not  pledge  himself  beyond  tlie  present^occasion ; 
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but  he  would  say  that,  in  the  present  circumstaDces  of  the  country,  and  at  the 
present  period  of  the  session,  either  a  property  or  an  Income-tax  would  be  a  great 
calamity.** 

Those  were  the  opinions  which  he  expressed  in  1833,  admittiog  the  inquisitorial 
character  of  the  tax,  and  objecting  to  it,  by  way  of  commutation  for  other  taxes,  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  clear  surplus  of  j£  1,500,000  in  the  exchequer.    But  he 
asked  whether  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  country  were  not  now  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  justify  him  in  taking  a  different  view?   The  noble  lord  said,  that  the 
Income-tax  was  one  that  would  excite  discontent,  and  even  disgust,  in  the  country, 
as  soon  as  it  should  come  into  actual  operation.     He  admitted  that  it  was  not  likely 
to  be  popular.     But  if  he  were  to  encounter  so  much  of  disgust,  dissatisfaction,  and 
unpopularity — if  he  were  to  be  met  by  all    the  difficulties  and  obstructions  which 
the  noble  lord  had  pointed  out,  and  some  of  which,  perhaps,  he  could  himself  foresee 
— what  reason  could  he  have  in  proposing  a  measure  which  would  bring  these  conse- 
quences upon  his  head,    except  a  firm  belief  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
maintain  the  public  credit,  and  a  conviction  that  that  credit  could  not  in  any  waj 
be  so  well  maintained,  or  in  a  way  so  little  oppressive  to  the  country  generally  as  by 
a  property -tax.    The  noble  loid  said,  that  there  was  no  sush  pressing  necessity  which 
warranted  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax.     Why,  at  the  end  of  the  present  year  the 
deficiency  upon  the  last  six  years  would  not  be  less  than  ;£  10, 000, 000;  and  upon  the 
current  year,  ending  April,  1843,  the  deficiency,  exclusive  of  any  expenditure  that 
might  be  rendered  necessary  by  the  course  of  events  in  India,  the  deficiency  would 
be  at  least  ^3,000,000.     Inaddition  to  that,  he  calculated  upon  a  loss  of  j£l,200,000, 
from  the  reductions  proposed  upon  the  tariff,  so  that  the  gross  deficit  for^ which  he 
should  have  to  provide  would  not  be  less  than  j£4,200,000.    After  all  that  had  been 
stated  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  protracted  debates  upon  the  subject,  he  owned 
he  could  not  see.how  he  was  to  raise  such  an  amount  of  revenue  as  would  enable  him 
to  meet  that  large  deficiency,  without  having  recourse  to  such  a  tax  upon  income 
as  that  which  he  now  proposed.     Considering  that  they  might  confidently  expect  that 
the  revival  of  trade  and  additional  consumption  would  enable  them  to  relieve  the 
country  from  this  tax,  he  thought  they  would  much  less  disturb  the  industry  of  the 
country  and  the  application  of  capital,  by  imposing  a  tax  on  property,  than   by 
trying  to  revive  the  taxes  on  such  articles  as  salt,  malt,  and  leather,  which  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  all  those  whose  condition  they  were  so  anxious  to  improve. 
He  was  firmly  of  opinion  that  he  was  consulting  the  interest  and  security  of  those 
who  owned  property,  by  the  imposition  of  a  property-tax,  far  more  than' he  would 
have  done  had  he  subjected  the  great  masses  of  the  working  classes  to  indirect  tax- 
ation.    Considering  the  manner  in  which  property  had  accumulated,  and  considering 
the  emergency  in  which  the  country  was  placed,  he   felt  that  he  was   perfectly 
justified  in  the  proposal  which  he  had  made,  to  raise  a  deficit  of  £4,200,000,  from  the 
incomes  of  the  landed  aristocracy,  and  from  the  profits — for  where  no  profits  were 
made  there  would  be  no  taxation— of  those  engaged  in  trades  and  professions,  and  he 
felt  firmly  convinced  that  his  proposal  was  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but  also 
with  the  interests  of  those  by  whom  property  was  possessed.     He  believed,  that 
among  the  consumers  there  was  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  his  proposals,  and  ' 
a  conviction  that  by  the  alterations  proposed  in  the  tariff  they  would  be  compensated 
for  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  tax  would  subject  them.     Notwithstanding  the 
opinion  which  he  formerly  expressed,  and  which  he  still  retained — that,  with  a  sur- 
plus of  j£i ,500,000,  an  Income-tax  would  be  most  unjust;    and  not  denying  its 
inequality  or  its  inquisitorial  character—  still,  from  the  result  of  the  debates,  and  from 
the  communications  which  he  had  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  was 
confirmed  in  the  strong  opinion  which  he  had  previously  entertained  when  he  opened 
the  question  to  the  House — that  his  proposal  at  the  present  emergency  was  both  called 
for  and  just.     He  had  not,  in  discussing  the  question,  travelled  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  noble  lord  had  prescribed.  He  bad  confined  himself  to  answering  the  speech 
of  the  noble  lord,  particularly  that  part  of  it  having  a  personal  reference.     He 
thought  it  inconvenient  to  enter  upon  any  discussion  at  the  present  moment  in 
respect  to  the  tariff.    He  thought  he  should  be  able  to  show,  when  the  proper  time 
came,  that  they  might  confidently  rely  on  a  reduction  of  price  on  the  articles  of 
subsistence,  and  that  that  reduction  could  be  made  consistently  with  the  jproraotion 
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of  the  iDteresta  of  the  prodacer  as  well  as  of  the  consumer.  He  would,  however, 
take  the  present  opportunity  of  stating,  that  he  should  propose  two  modifications 
in  the  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  ohjections  made  in  the  course 
of  the  debate.  One  was,  In  reference  to  the  position  of  tenants  in  Scotland,  which 
had  been  stated,  and  truly  stated,  to  be  differing  from  the  position  of  tenants  in 
Engiasd.  The  tenant  in  Scotland  was  not  subject  to  any  payment  on  account  of 
tithes*  nor  was  he  subject  to  any  of  those  payments  which  in  England  usually  fell 
on  the  occupying  tenant,  but  which,  in  Scotland,  were  borne  by  the  landlord; 
and  this  was  the  reason  why,  in  the  act  of  1806,  a  distinction  was  made — apparently, 
bm  not  in  reality — in  favour  of  the  occupying  tenant  in  Scotland.  He  wished  to 
place  the  tenant  m  Scotland  on  the  same  footing,  or  as  nearly  as  it  was  possible  on 
the  same  footing,  in  this  respect,  as  the  tenant  in  England.  If  the  English  tenant 
occnpies  land,  tithe-free,  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  deduction  of  one-eighth  from  the 
amount  of  assessment.  That  was  clearly  a  deduction  to  which  the  tenant  in  Scot- 
land was  entitled.  Again,  supposing  the  landlord  of  the  English  tenant  paid  the 
nsaal  charges,  and  this  he  almost  universally  did,  the  tenant  in  that  case  would  be 
entitled  to  a  remission.  When  he  came  to  compute  the  amount  of  these  deductions, 
he  found  that  substantial  justice  would  be  done  by  charging  the  Scottish  tenant  on 
about  one-third,  instead  of  one-half,  of  his  rent,  making  him  liable  for  2^<f.  instead 
of  Sd.  in  the  pound.  He  believed  that  fhis  would  place  the  tenantry  in  the  two 
countries  on  nearly  the  same  footing.  He  thought  it  better  to  do  this  than  to  call 
on  the  tenant  in  Scotland  to  make  a  return  of  the  amount  of  his  exemptions.  In 
regard  to  the  other  modification  which  he  had  made,  he  was  aware  that  one  great 
objection  to  the  tax  was  its  inquisitorial  nature.  It  was  siuid,  and  said  with  great 
force,  that  it  was  unfair  to  subject  the  trader,  or  any  other  person  liable  to  contri- 
bution under  schedule  D,  to  the  inquisition  established  by  the  act  of  1806; 
and  it  was  further  said,  and  no  doubt  justly  enough,  that  the  case  of  a  trader 
or  of  a  professional  man  diflbred  from  that  of  the  landed  proprietor  or  of  the 
•  Pfnon  possessing  funded  property,  whose  incomes  were  generally  very  well  known. 
The  arrangement  which  he  proposed  to  make  respecting  the  property  in  schedule 
D,  was  to  leave  the  act  of  1806,  in  reference  to  this  point,  as  he  found  it— namely, 
to  permit  those  who  preferred  it  to  go  before  a  local  commissioner,  appointed  by 
parties  independent  of  the  government ;  but  in  case  any  one  objected  to  go  before 
the  local  authority,  and  this  might  happen  where  the  commisuoner  was  a  competitor 
in  trade  or  a  rival  in  manufactures,  or  where  the  disclosure  of  a  person^s  income 
before  a  particular  commissioner  might  be  prejudical  or  vexations — if,  then,  any 
person  ot^ected  going  before  the  local  commissioner,  it  was  proposed  to  give  the 
party  the  option  of  either  doing  so  or  of  sending  a  return  of  his  income  to  a  sworn 
officer,  the  inspector  of  stamps.  He  proposed,  also,  that  surcharges  should  be 
brought  before  that  officer,  with  an  appeal  to  a  special  commissioner,  and  that  any 
person  should  have  the  option  of  disclosing  his  affairs  to  a  special  commissioner 
appointed  by  government,  with  the  same  power  as  the  other  commissioners.  He 
had  attempted  to  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  these  two  objects,  the  impartial  and 
just  imposition  of  the  tax,  and  the  prevention  of  evasion  and  fraud ;  he  sought  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  those  special  evils,  which  were  alleged  to  arise  from  an  inquisi- 
torial examination  of  the  concerns  of  the  trader  or  professional  man.  He  hoped 
that  he  had  removed  at  least  some  part  of  the  objection  by  the  remedy  which  he  had 
proposed.  His  belief  was,  notwithstanding  the  predictions  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  London,  respecting  the  disgust  with  which  the  tax  would  be  hereafter 
viewed,  and  the  unpopularity  which  would  visit  thos^  who  had  proposed  it, — not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  indications  throughout 
the  country  generally  of  a  strong  prevalent  impression  that  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit  required  the  adoption  by  parliament  of  some  vigorous  and  decisive 
course — ^his  belief  was,  that  amon^  those  parties  who  possessed  property — and  he 
spoke  of  property  embarked  in  trade  or  manufactures,  as  well  as  property  of  a  more 
permanent  character— among  such  persons  he  believed  there  was  a  strong  prevailing 
opinion,  that  if  they  were  to  raise  £4,300,000  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
public  credit,  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with  justice,  as  well  as  policy,  to  impose 
the  burden  on  property,  rather  than  to  curtail  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  those 
who  constituted  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes.  He  would  not-enter  any 
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further  into  the  discussion  of  this  subject.  He  did  not  know  whether  the  noble  lord 
opposite  would  feel  it  his  duty  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  present  occa- 
sion or  on  the  second  reading.  If,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
discussion,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  immense  importance  to  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  the  country,  that  the  sense  of  parliament  should  be  ascertained  and 
the  question  settled— if  the  House,  considering  all  these  things,  should  think  it  advu« 
able  to  make  a  temporary  relaxation  of  those  rules,  which  confined  their  discussions 
on  this  subject  to  two  days  in  the  week,  he  would  willingly  propose  to  devote  more 
than  two  days  to  the  consideration  of  the  Income-tax  and  the  tarilf. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  word  '*  now*'  stand  part  of  the 
question.  Ayes,  285 ;  Noes,  188;  majority,  97.  Bill  read  a  first  time;  to  be  read  a 
second  time. 


INCOME-TAX. 

Apbii.  29,  1842. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Income-tax  bill. 

Upon  schedule  D  being  put,  Mr.  Roebuck  moved  the  amendment  of  which  he 
had  given  notice — that  instead  of  the  word  ** sevenpence,*'  the  words  "threepence- 
halfpenny"  be  inserted  in  the  clause. 

SiB  RoBBBT  Peel  :  I  was  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  V.  Smith)  would  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposition  of  the 
hon .  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  because  he  says,  that  whenever  you  can  do  justice  you 
must  do  it ;  but  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between  the  cases  of  trades  and  of  pro- 
fessions, and  there  is  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  injustice  which  pervades  this 
bill,  in  respect  of  professions,  which  does  not  apply  to  trades.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman,  therefore,  should  make  a  distinction  between  trades  and  professions,  and 
should  propose  that  they  should  be  made  subject  to  different  rates  of  taxation.  And 
it  will  be  no  answer,  according  to  the  view  which  he  has  taken,  that  there  will  be  a 
difficulty  in  doing  so ;  for  there  will  be  no  greater  difficulty  than  that  with  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has  to  contend;  and  it  is  clear  that,  accord- 
ing to  his  principles,  he  cannot  support  the  motion  of  that  hon.  and  learned  mem« 
her,  but  that  he  should  rather  strive  to  apply  a  rule  to  professions  different  from  that 
which  he  would  apply  to  trades.  I  think,  however,  without  going  any  further 
into  this  point,  that  we  should  on  this  occasion  confine  ourselves  to  Uie  discussion 
of  the  question,  whether  it  would  be  just,  according  to  the  principles  on  which  this 
House  usually  acts,  and  fitting,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the  public,  that  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  according  to  the  source  from  which  the  tax  is  to  be  derived. 
And  I  will  first  observe,  vrith  regard  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Taunton,  that  I  concur  with  him  both  in  the  vote  which  he  is  about  to  give,  and 
on  the  general  grounds  upon  which  that  vote  will  rest.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
assumes,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  House  is  right  in  imposing  an  Income- 
tax,  and  he  says  that  if  that  be  a  just  and  an  expedient  course  to  take,  there  should 
be  no  exemption  on  account  of  any  supposed  difference  with  regard  to  the  means  of 
obtaining  the  income  of  the  person  taxed.  I  differ  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  this ;  and  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I  originally  expressed,  that  if  you  have  to 
raise  three  and  a  half  or  four  millions  of  money,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  there  is  no  manner  in  which  it  can  be  raised  with  less  of  embarrassment  or  in- 
convenience to  the  community  than  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  income.  I  repeat  that  I 
retain  the  opinion  which  I  have  always  expressed,  and  that  all  the  discussions  which 
I  have  heard  upon  the  subject,  have  only  confirmed  my  impression,  that  on  the 
whole,  there  is  no  other  course  by  which  the  same  end  could  be  attained,  and  less 
of  injustice  done.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  in  referring  to  this  part 
of  the  subject,  has  alluded  to  the  maxims  laid  down  by  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  with  regard 
to  the  principles  of  taxation.  Those  maxims  are — **  The  subjects  of  every  state 
ought  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the  government,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
according  to  their  respective  abilities ;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  Uie  revenue  which 
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they  respecti  velj  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  Secondly,  the  tax  which 
each  indiTidual  is  bound  to  pay,  ouglit  to  be  certain  and  not  arbitrary.  Thirdly, 
every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time,  or  in  the  manner,  in  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  conyenient  for  the  contributor  to  pay  it.  Fourthly,  every  tax  ought 
to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out,  and  to  keep  out  of  the  pockeU  of  the 
people  as  little  as  possible^  over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury 

From  these  maxims  a  recent  writer  has  drawn  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  those  maxims  taken  on  the  whole,  or  scarcely  any  part  of  any  one  of  them  taken 
disUnctly,  which  a  tax  on  income  does  not  more  fully  confirm  than  any  tax  of  any 
other  description ;  and  that  writer  refers  to  these  propositions  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  tax  on  incomes  is  mure  just  to  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
particularly  to  the  great  consuming  classes,  than  those  taxes  which  are  derivable  from 
any  other  source.  And  I  must  say,  that  if  we  had  attempted  to  levy  this  amount  of 
taxes,  either  on  articles  of  consumption,  by  an  increase  of  the  window-tax,  or  of  the 
assessed  taxes,  or  by  a  house-  tax,  the  particular  class  which  would  have  been  peculiarly 
subject  to  the  additional  burdens  to  be  imposed,  would  have  consisted  of  those  persons 
who  derive  their  incomes  from  professional  employment;  and  I  say  again,  that 
this  Ineome-tax  has  this  advantage  over  all  other  taxes,  that  the  wealthy  man 
cannot  escape  its  operation  by  withdrawing  himself  from  this  country,  for  whether 
he  remains  here,  or  absents  himself  altogether  from  this  country,  so  long  as  he 
derives  his  income  from  this  country,  he  is  still  open  to  the  operation  of  the  tax. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  exemption  sought  to  be  established  by  this  motion, 
I  agreed  with  the  right  hoo.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Taunton,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  whatever  course  that  right  hon.  gentleman  may  take— whether  it  be  a 
popular  or  an  unpopular  course — ^it  is,  under  all  circumstances,  only  that  line  of 
conduct  which  is  dictated  to  him  by  purely  conscientious  motives.  I  will  now 
address  myself  to  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath.  He 
spoke  very  warmly  on  the  great  responsibility  which  devolves  on  me,  individually, 
on  aceoont  of  the  decision  to  which  I  have  come  on  this  subject.  I  can  assure  the 
hoD.  and  learned  member,  that — when  I  have  arrived  at  a  conclusion  that  a  particular 
course  is  thejust  course  for  me  to  take — ^with  regard  to  amount  of  responsibility 
which  devolves  on  me,  I  am  prepared  to  undert^e  it  all,  for  I  think  that  it  is  a 
responsibility  which  I  ought  to  bear.  Now  the  hon.  and  learned  member  agrees 
with  me  that  the  Income-tax,  subject  to  those  modifications  which  he  has  stated,  i.«<, 
on  the  whole,  the  most  just  impost  which  could  be  adopted.  I  make  the  proposition  as 
it  now  stands  before  the  House,  and  he  does  not  propose  to  remedy  any  one  of  the 
evils  aUeged  against  the  tax  on  account  of  its  inquisitorial  nature.  fMr.  Roebuck: 
We  have  not  come  to  that  yet.]  Speaking  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  s  pro- 
positioQ,  the  inquisition  into  the  incomes  derived  from  trades  and  professions  must  equally 
take  place,  whether  the  amount  to  be  levied  be  S^d,  or  7J.  in  the  pound;  and  the 
inqoisttion  so  much  complained  of,  would  be  only  aggravated  unuer  this  new  pro- 
position, because  the  same  objectionable  mode  of  ascertaining  the  income  of  a 
person  must  be  put  into  operation  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  smaller  sum  than 
would  be  raised  under  my  proposition.  His  motion,  therefore,  has  not  for  any  part 
oi  its  olriect  the  application  of  a  remedy  for  this  alleged  defect,  but  his  proposal  is 
simply  this,  that  other  incomes'  being  subject  to  taxation  to  a  certain  amount,  the 
income  derived  from  trades  and  professions  shall  only  pay  one- half.  I  object  to 
that  proposition,  because  I  think  that  an  adherence  to  the  plan  brought  forward  by 
the  government  would  work  less  injustice  than  would  be  produced  by  such  a  system 
being  adopted.  We  proposed  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  income  of  the  country  to  enable 
us  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  we  seek  to  make 
an  abatement  in  the  cost  of  articles  of  consumption,  in  the  hope  to  benefit  all 
classes,  but  more  especially  those  classes  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  member  is 
the  advocate.  The  other  night  the  hon.  and  learned  member  appeared  to  view  the 
justice  of  my  proposal  in  a  different  light,  and  he  argued  that  if  you  could  make  any 
distinction  wnatever,  it  should  be  on  account  of  the  permanency  of  the  tenure  of 
property;  for  when  I  went  on  to  show  the  difierence  in  respect  of  real  property,  as 
to  the  permanency  of  tenure,  he  said,  that  in  every  case  he  would  make  a  propor- 
tionate abatement.    That  is  not  his  proposal  now;  I  understand  the>justicejof 
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what  he  said  then.  I  can  understand  your  saying  that  in  respect  of  all  income, 
from  whatever  source  derived,  we  should  look  to  the  duration  of  the  interest  of 
the  holder  of  it,  and  subject  all  persons  to  a  proportionate  tax.  The  hon.  member 
Rays  now,  '*I  will  leave  the  income  arising  from  real  property  subject  to  the  In- 
come-tax, but  ]  will  take  one  particular  species  of  income  wlilch  shall  be  exempt 
from  it."  But  what  has  the  hon.  member  done?  He  has  agreed  to  schedule  A 
being  passed ;  he  has  agreed  that  **  for  all  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  or 
heritages,  in  Great  Britain,  there  shall  be  charged  yearly,  in  respect  of  the  property 
thereof,  for  every  20s.  of  the  value  thereof,  the  sum  of  sevenpence."  He  has  not 
proposed  any  distinction  to  be  drawn  according  to  the  duration  of  such  income ; 
but  he  says,  *'  I  will  take  the  case  of  the  fee- simple  of  an  estate  being  vested  in  a 
particular  person,  and  1  will  compare  the  value  of  the  income  arising  from  such 
estate,  with  an  income  derived  from  the  professional  exertions  of  a  man;*'  but  I  say 
the  hon.  member  is  not  at  liberty  to  do  so.  He  has  not  proposed  to  say  to  the 
owners  of  an  estate  in  fee-simple,  *'  You  can  sell  your  estate  for  twice  the  value  for 
which  you  would  sell  it  if  you  possessed  only  a  life-interest  in  it,  and  therefore 
a  distinction  shall  be  made  in  your  case,  and  the  person  enjoying  only  a  life-in- 
terest shall  pay  less  tax  than  you;  but  the  hon.  member  says,  **  No  matter  what 
your  interest  may  be  in  landed  property,  all  owners  of  such  property  shall  be 
subject  to  an  equal  rate  of  taxation.^*  The  hon.  and  learned  member,  then,  has 
subjected  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  fee- simple,  and  he  who  has  only  a  life-interest  in 
an  estate,  in  like  manner,  to  an  Income-tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  difference  of  the  tenure  of  their  respective  properties — he 
has  subjected  the  occupying  tenant  to  the  Income-tax,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  his  tenure — nay,  he  has  taken  the  man  who  holds  his  property  at  tlie 
will  of  his  landlord,  who  is  subject  to  be  turned  out  of  possession  by  a  six  months* 
notice — whose  income  depends  up<m  his  landlord*s  will,  and  upon  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  season — who  has  no  permanent  holding  of  his  property,  and  whose  tenure 
is  not  half  so  good  as  that  which  the  sui^geon,  or  physician,  or  the  lawyer,  possesses, 
in  respect  of  his  income  —  he  has  said  to  the  occupying  tenant,  ^^You  shall 
pay  according  to  an  assumed  rate  of  profit;  your  profits  shall  be  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  one- half  your  rent;**  but  then,  without  reference  to  the  uncertainty  of  that 
profit,  or  of  the  tenure,  the  hon.  member  has  said  to  him,  *^  You  shall  contribute  to 
this  tax  at  the  rate  of  S^d.  in  the  pound*' — he  has  said  that  the  holder  of  a  terminable 
annuity  should  pay  7d.  in  the  pound — he  has  determined,  without  raising  any 
Question  at  all,  that  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  sunk  £10,000  in  the  pur- 
ctiase  of  an  annuity  for  life,  he  shall  be  subject  to  a  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound ;  and  yet 
he  now  seeks  to  draw  this  distinction  in  favour  of  persons  whose  position  I  may 
say,  without  hesitation,  is  far  more  fortunate  than  that  of  many  of  those  to  whose 
taxation  upon  the  full  scale  he  has  offered  no  objection.  If  the  test  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  a  good  one,  let  him  go  into  the  market  and  ask  what  is 
the  value  of  the  various  incomes  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  let  him  apply  his 
test  in  reference  to  the  answer  which  he  will  receive.  Then,  by  a  future  schedule, 
I  am  about  to  subject  the  holders  of  office,  without  any  exemption,  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax  of  seven  pence  in  the  pound.  All  clerks  in  public  offices,  all  those  holding 
office  during  pleasure,  are  to  be  required  to  pay  a  tax  of  7d,  in  the  pound  on  their 
incomes.^  If  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  incomes  were  to  prevail  at  all  in 
the  consideration  of  the  question,  I  should  think, '  from  the  experience  of  late 
years,  that  holders  of  high  political  offices  were  entitled  to  some  favour.  But  it  is 
proposed  that  all  those  who  are  in  this  position,  who  have  devoted  all  their  abilities 
to  the  pubhc  service  in  the  various  civil  departments  of  the  State,  shall  be  called 
upon  to  contribute  7d,  in  the  pound  on  their  income,  equally  with  the  holders  of 
property  in  fee- simple.  I  will  take  the  case  of  all  military  officers  receiving  half- 
pay,  or  receiving  full-pay  and  engaged  in  the  performance  of  their  duties:  it  is 
proposed  to  subject  them  to  this  payment  of  7d,  in  the  pound  on  the  amount  of  the 
income  which  they  may  derive  from  their  exertions  in  the  public  service ;  and  then 
I  sa^,  if  you  do  subject  incomes  of  this  kind,  so  different  in  their  tenure  from  those 
arising  from  fixed  property— if  you  do  subject  the  clergyman  of  £300  a  year,  who 
holds  property  which  is,  no  doubt,  of  a  permanent  character,  namely,  his  tithes,  and 
his  living,  but  whose  tenure  of  it  is  most  precarious— if  you  do^bject  him  who 
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I  an  inoome,  with  important  professional  duties  attached  to  it,  to  a  tax  of  Id.  in 
the  pound — ^reriewing  all  these  cases,  I  contend  that  there  is  more  of  justice  in  sub- 
jecting  the  professional  man  and  the  person  whose  income  is  derived  from  trade  to 
this  tax,  than  if  I  oontinaed  all  these  classes  subject  to  the  Income-tax,  but  said 
tfaftt  with  respect  to  trades  and  professions  there  should  be  an  exemption.     [Viscount 
Howick:  An  exemption  is  not  asked  for.]     No ;   but  an  abatement  of  one-half  is 
asked  for,  resting  on  an  entirely  arbitrary  rule.    If  you  ask  me  what  would  be  the 
public  impression,  if  I  gave  way  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
I  naost  say  that  I  think,  that  if  I  subjected  the  widow,  with  a  jointure  only  enduring 
for  herlLfe,theholder  of  a  terminable  annuity,  the  clergy  man,  the  admiral,  the  general, 
and  all  those  other  classes  to  which  I  have  referred,  to  an  equal  amount  of  duty  with 
the  holder  of  property  in  fee-simple, — but  should  now  take  tne  wealthy  physician,  the 
lawyer  making  a  large  professional  income,  and  the  great  banker  of  London,  and  relieve 
them  from  their  liability,  my  opinion  is,  that  the  public  impression  would  be,  that  this 
House  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  in  sanctioning  such  a  course  to  be  adopted. 
If  trade  has  been  unproductive,  we  do  not  seek  to  tax  it  upon  any  assumption  of 
profit.     If,  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years,  the  employment  of  capital  in  trade 
has  been  accompanied  by  no  return,  an  exemption  from  payment  will  be  the  conse- 
qaence.     The  levy  is  to  be  taken,  in  most  cases,  where  the  trade  has  continued  for 
more  than  three  years,  upon  the  rate  of  profit  derived  from  the  income  of  the 
trader  during  the  preceding  three  years.    Allowances  and  deductions  are  made  in 
these  instances,  where  I  must  say,  none  are  made  with  respect  to  the  landed  inte- 
rests.    In  the  cases  of  professional  men  deriving  an  income  of  from  ^£2000  to 
£4XX>0  per  annum  from  their  exertions,  whether  they  be  physicians  or  lawyers,  I 
apprehend  that  they  have  as  great  an  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity 
of  the  public  credit,  as  many  of  those  classes  who  would  be  supposed,  by  their 
immediate  connections  with  the  country,  to  be  more  particularly  desirous  for  the 
stability  of  our  institutions.     So,  also,  in  case  of  persons  engaged  in  trade,  who 
are  as  deeply  interested  in  the  due  support  of  the  credit  of  the  country,  at  least, 
as  naval  or  military  officers.   Therefore  it  is  that  I  contend  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  is  not  carrying  out  those  great  principles  for  which  he  contends,  but  which 
I  admit  to  be  incapable  of  execution;  because,  in  order  to  effect  such  an  object, 
yoa  must  have  an  inquisition  ten  times  more  rigorous  than  that  which  is  proposed. 
As  I  have  already  said,  I  do  not  consider  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber a  just  one;    if  I  am  to  have  the  Income-tax — and  I  will  not  now  stop  to 
consider  whether  it  is  a  proper  tax  or  not,  because  the  principle  has  already  been 
adopted  by  the  House— it  does  appear  to  me,  that  it  is  both  just  and  manifestly  ex- 
pedient that  all  descriptions  of  incomes  should  be  subjected  lo  it;   whether  it  be  a 
time  of  war  or  peace  makes  no  difference  whatever;   there  is  no  distinction  in  this 
case  with  regani  to  the  period  at  which  the  tax  is  to  be  imposed.    My  right  hon. 
friend,  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  said  truly,  that  there  was  no  clamour 
raised  against  the  application  of  this  tax  to  professional  incomes  during  the  war;  and 
I  say,  there  was  none,  because  it  was  felt,  that  to  raise  snc|^  a  question  would  have 
been  to  attempt  to  introduce  an  unjust  distinction.     If  the  distinction   is  unjust 
in  the  time  of  peace,  it  is  clearly  equidly  so  in  the  time  of  war.   If  the  income  deriv- 
able from  trade,  on  account  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade,  ought  to  contribute  less  to 
the  State  than  the  income  derived  from  land,  what  reason  is  there  why  that  rule 
should  not  hold  in  time  of  war,  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace?    If  you  admit  this 
principle,  yon  will  establish  a  principle  which  you  must  admit  in  time  of  war, 
and  you  will  admit  that  the  taxation  which  existed  in  1803  and  1806  was  unjust. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  emergency  or  necessities  of  the  country  in  time  of  war, 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  tax  landed  property  at  12  per  cent.,  and  professional 
incomes  at  6  per  cent. ;  and  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  you  must  tax  landed  property  at 
20  per  cent,  in  time  of  war;  and  incomes  derivable  from  professions  at  8  or  10  per 
cent.     Nay,   I  can  show  good  reasons  why  such  a  distinction  should  be  drawn 
in  time  of  war  rather  than  in  time  of  peace.     The  tendency  of  war  is  to  increase 
the  value  of  landed  property.    That  effect  was  certainly  produced  during  the  last 
war;  and  war  also  has  a  tendency  to  depress  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  interfere 
with  the  profits  of  trade.     If  it  be  just  to  make  this  distinction,  then,  in  time  of 
peace,  it  is  equally  so  in  time  of  war.    It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  kftice  of  the 
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principle  now  urged  beadniitted,  upon  some  future  occasion  it  will  be  said,  "  True, 
YOU  want  twenty  millions,  and  you  must  raise  it  by  an  Income-tax;  but  if  it 
he  unjust  to  subject  us  to  the  burden,  raise  three-fourths  on  land  and  one-fourth  on 
us."  And,  therefore,  I  think  that  the  establishment  of  such  a  principle  as  that 
"which  is  contended  for  by  the  hon.  and  learned  nierober,  is  open  to  more  objections 
than  that  which  is  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  nominal  equality  of  taxation. 
The  amount  of  duty  now  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  is  S^d.  in  the 
pound,  but  he  leaves  the  question  open  to  the  consideration,  whether  that  contribu- 
tion be  just  or  not.  He  claims  for  his  proposition  that  it  will  do  *'  rough  justice/* 
but  there  may  be  parties  in  the  time  of  war  who  will  think  it  desirable  to  snuwth 
down  his  injustice,  by  still  further  removing  the  liabilities  to  the  imposition  of 
which  he  consents.  When  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  of  this  case — 
that  if  I  call  on  any  particular  interest  to  part  with  its  protection — ^if  I  abolish  the 
prohibitions  on  the  introduction  of  the  produce  of  foreign  countries  competing  with 
England,  it  is  in  the  belief  that  I  am  in  the  course  of  passing  financial  and  com- 
mercial measures  to  benefit  the  trading  classes  of  the  community  of  England, 
wliose  decline  must  be  accompanied  with  that  of  other  classes,  and  that  1  still 
believe  that  the  first  effect  of  that  commerciid  tariff  will  be  to  benefit  those 
who,  in  the  first  instance,  derive  their  property  from  trade.  I 'believe  there  will 
be  no  persons  who  will  derive  more  benefit  from  these  measures  than  those 
who  are  necessarily  resident  in  this  country ;  and  I  hope,  and  trust,  and  believe, 
that  they  will,  in  the  diminished  cost  of  living — not  merely  in  the  articles  of  pro- 
duce of  this  country,  but  from  the  general  effect  of  the  tariff  in  respect  of  the  manu- 
factured articles  of  other  countries,  derive  advantages  which-  will  afford  an  ample 
compensation,  even  to  members  of  professions  and  trades,  for  a  great  part  of  the 
reduction  which  I  shall  make  in  their  incomes,  in  asking  them  to  pay  out  of  any 
of  their  incomes  amounting  to  ;£300  per  annum,  as  little  as  £S  in  three  years.  And 
it  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  must  adhere  to  the  proposal  which  I  originally  made, 
which  I  believe  to  be  more  in  accordance  with  justice  than  the  principle  involved  in 
the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  and  I  am  not  to  be 
deterred,  from  any  fear  of  the  responsibility,  from  a  firm  adherence  to  that  which  I 
believe  to  be  most  consonant  with  justice,  and  most  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  with  "  threepence 
halfpenny;"  Ayes,  112;  Noes,  258;  majority,  146. 

Schedule  D  agreed  to.  Schedule  E  was  then  put,  and  Sir  0.  Napier  moved  the 
insertion  of  the  following  words; — **  And  except  the  pay-ofiicers  under  the  rank  of 
general  and  flag  officers,  whose  incomes  are  derived  solely  from  their  services,  and 
not  receiving  pensions,  either  for  wounds  or  good  service,  and  are  not  paid  as  Queen's 
aides-de-camp,  which  shall  be  exempted." 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  Sir,  no  person  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  army  and 
navy  than  I  have,  nor  can  any  one  entertain  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
which  they  have  performed  towards  this  country,  nor  have  a  stronger  confidence 
that  when  called  upon^  upon  future  occasions,  they  will  emulate  the  fame  which 
they  have  already  gained  on  all  past  occasions.  No  one  can  more  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  of  the  imposition  of  this  tax ;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  is  to  be  a  tax  of  this 
description  to  be  generally  imposed  upon  all  incomes  above  £150  a-year,  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  just  to  take  a  particular  class  and  exempt  them  from  the  oper- 
ation of  it.  I  must  say,  that  the  gallant  officer  behind  me  (Captain  Carnegie)  has 
given  the  proposition  a  support  worthy  of  his  profession — and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  would  not  wish  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  a  tax  which  all  other  classes  must  suffer  under.  I  think,  then,  that  my 
gallant  friend  has  correctly  stated  the  feelings  of  I  he  officers  of  his  service  upon  this 
subject.  The  question  is  not  now  what  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  the  member  for 
Brighton  has  stated,  as  to  whether  or  not  a  sufficient  emergency  has  arisen  to  war- 
rant the  imposition  of  this  tax,  the  House  being  in  committee  now  upon  the  subject, 
we  must  assume  that  that  emergency  has  arisen,  and  that  the  imposition  must  be 
applied.  Assuming  that  to  be  the  fact,  I  do  not  think  a  particular  class  ought  to 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  be  added:  Ayes,  32 ;  Noes, 
195;  majority,  163.    Schedule  agreed  to.  House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  again. 
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House  in  eommittee  on  the  Income- tai  hill.  On  clause  4  heing  proposed,  Mr. 
Hame  stated  that  he  ohiected  to  the  clause  as  it  stood,  but  he  knew  it  would  be 
needless  to  bring  forward  any  amendment,  for  government  had  determined  that  the 
bill  should  pass,  and  he  admitted  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  that  it  should  do  so  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Sib  R.  Psbl  said,  that  he  had  heard  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  opinion  of 
the  boa.  member  for  Montrose,  in  respect  to  the  adyantage  of  their  being  enabled, 
at  as  early  a  period  as  they  could,  consistendy  with  their  performance  of  their  public 
dnty,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  tariff.  He  thought  it  right  that 
measures  of  such  importance  should  undergo  the  serious  consideration  of  the  House. 
In  regard  to  those  motions  for  adjournment,  he  had  never  compliuned  that  they 
offered  any  unfair  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  present  measure.      At  the  same 
time,  he  must  say,  that  during  those  discussions,  he  entertained  the  strongest  opinion, 
formed  on  the  representations  made  to  him,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  to 
settle,  as  soon  as  they  could,  the  commercial  state  of  the  country.      That  uncer- 
tainty removed,  be  thought  there  was  every  prospect  of  increased  trade,  and  a  greater 
demand  for  labour.      Since  the  hon.  member  had  admitted  that  the  House  had 
marked  its  sense  of  the  principle  of  the  present  measure,  he  trusted  that  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite  would  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  as  little  delay  as  possible 
shonld  take  place,  in  regard  to  the  details  and  machinery  of  the  bill.    In  regard  to 
the  objection  urged  by  the  hon.  member  against  the  present  clause,  he  thought  it 
would  be  liable  to  great  exception,  if  government  had  proposed  to  supersede  the  local 
authorities,  and  to  appoint  officers  of  their  own.    If  the  principle  recommended  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  a  good  one  for  the  present  tax,  it  would  also  be 
a  good  one  for  the  assessed  taxes.    Now,  the  government  proposed  to  take  the  land- 
tax  commissioners  as  they  found  them.    The  bill  contained  two  principles  in  regard 
to  the  collection  of  the  tax.     In  the  first  place,  the  tax  would  be  collected,  and  the 
scrutiny  made,  by  local  authorities,  but  inasmuch  as  it  was  said,  that  many  parties 
would  object  to  the  scrutiny  being  made  by  local  authorities,  the  bill  gave  them  the 
power  of  going  before  the  local  authorities,  if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so,  but  if  they 
objected  to  this,  they  had  the  option  of  going  before  the  special  commissioners, 
appointed  by  government.     There  would,  therefore,  be  a  local  and  a  government 
tribunal,  and  the  party  aggrieved  could  go  before  either  of  them.     It  was  more  con- 
sistent to  leave  the  local  tribunals  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  and  those  of 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  government     If  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose 
was  of  opinion  that  the  land-tax  commissioners  should  be  abolished,  that  was  a  sub- 
ject for  general  consideration,  but  not  one  to  be  effected  under  a  temporarv  act.    He 
very  much  doubted  whether  they  could  constitutionally  abolish  altogether,  those 
pririleges  which  the  counties  had  of  assessing  themselves,  and  of  collecting  the  tax 
by  means  of  local  authorities.     He  would,  however,  reserve  his  opinion  on  that  point, 
but  be  could  not  acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  and 
he  hoped  he  bad  said  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  desirable. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Laboucnere, — 

Sir  R.  reel  said,  he  was  sure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  would  not,  on 
consideration,  charge  him  with  the  intention  to  impose  upon  the  House,  any  such 
dnresse,  as  that  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  should  not  even  have  alluded  to  the 
delay  that  had  taken  place,  but  that  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  had,  under  the 
iofluenee  of  a  sense  of  public  dnty,  stated  the  necessity  of  discussing  the  proposed 
alterations  in  the  tariff,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  He  said,  at  once,  that  he 
bad  heard  that  declaration  of  the  hon.  member  with  satisfaction,  and  admitted,  that 
it  was  of  tbe  highest  importance  tn  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  that  they 
shook!  be  enabled  to  take  time  for  the  full  consideration  of  the  tariff;  and  that,  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  consistent  with  their  due  consideration,  the  question  should 
be  settled.  He  did  not  by  that  imply  that  any  hon.  member  had  interposed,  or 
wished  to  interpose,  any  unnecessary  delay,  and  to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, he  was  prepared  to  declare  that  tbe  interval  that  had  elapsed^iuce  the 
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introduction  of  the  tariff,  had  had  this  advantage :  that  it  had  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  hold  intercourse  with,  and  receive  communications  from,  persons  connected 
with  commerce,  who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  alterations,  and  the  informa- 
tion 80  obtained  had  been  found  most  valuable  m  completing  the  tariff.  There  were 
three  or  four  calculations  which  were  not  yet  concluded ;  but  be  might  say,  that  the 
measure  was  so  far  completed,  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  it,  as  soon  as  the  report  of  the  committee  upon  the  Income-tax  should  have 


Mr.  B.  Wood  wished  to  know,  whether  the  government  had  taken  his  proposition 
into  consideration— that  a  party  should  be  allowed  to  set  off  his  losses  under  one 
schedule,  against  his  g^ns  under  another? 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  time  for  bringing  up  the  clause  of  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  yet  arrived.  The  proper  occasion  for  bringing  the  subject  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House  would  be  after  the  bill  had  gone  through  committee.  For  his 
own  part,  he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  adhered  to  his  promise,  and  had  given  it  his 
fullest  consideration,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  had  found  such  objections  to 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for 
hirn  to  give  to  it  his  sanction.  The  government  were  of  opinion,  after 
maturely  considering  the  matter,  that  the  proposal  would  give  opportunities  for  the 
commission  of  the  most  extensive  frauds,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
against  that  inconvenience,  that  they  had  introduced  the  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

A  great  number  of  clauses  were  agreed  to.  After  rule  3,  in  schedule  C,  had  been 
disposed  of,  Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  addition,  the  insertion  of  words  to  the  effect, 
that  property  in  the  funds,  &c.,  belonging  to  foreigners,  should  be  exempted  from 
the  tax. 

Sir  R.  Peel  was  quite  ready  to  take  the  advice  of  the  hon.  member,  and  consider 
maturely  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  his  own  character,  as  well  as  for  the 
character  of  the  House  and  country,  to  exempt  foreigners,  not  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  from  the  tax  which  was  now  proposed.  He  was  quite  ready  to  consider  that 
question.  Let  the  House  consider  what  the  amount  was,  which  they  expected  to 
gain  from  this  source.  It  was  calculated  that  the  sum  would  be  between  £10,000 
and  £30,000.  Realty,  that  sum  was  so  trifling  that  if  they  should  be  induced  to 
commit  an  act  of  the  slightest  injustice  towards  any  body  of  men,  it  would  hardly 
have  been  worth  while  to  do  so  for  so  small  an  amount.  The  principal  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  by  tlie  two  hon.  members  who  had  aiddressed  the  House 
in  favour  of  the  motion,  had  been  based  on  the  former  practice  of  parliament^ 
and  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Fox.  Now,  what  were  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Fox  ?  He  (Mr.  Fox) 
said,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  upon  which  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation subsisted,  to  give  to  the  Crown  the  property  of  foreigners,  in  addition  to 
that  derived  from  those  whom  we  represent ;  and  how  could  her  Majesty  thank  her 
good  and  loyal  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when  the  grant  would  not  be  wholly 
from  themselves,  but  partly  from  foreigners  ?  Mr.  Fox  said,  that  we  could  not  tax 
foreigners  who  were  not  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  What  did  the  bill  say  on  this 
subject  ?  He  would  refer  to  schedule  D.  It  says — ^^  Upon  the  annual  profits  or 
gains,  arising  or  accruing  to  any  person  residing  in  Great  Britain,  for  any  kind  of 
property  whatever,  whether  situated  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  upon  any  profes- 
sion, trade,  employment,  or  vocation,  whether  the  same  shall  be  respectively  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain  or  elsewhere,  there  shall  be  charged  yearly,  for  every  20*.  of  the 
amount  of  such  profits  or  gains,  the  sum  of  76?." 

He  thought  it  would  appear  dear,  from  what  he  had  just  read  to  the  House,  that 
they  had  acted  upon  the  constitutional  doctrines  of  Mr.  Fox.  Foreigners  were  not 
exempt  from  this  tax  imposed  on  all  mortgaged  property.  If  they  had  property 
invested  in  railroad  speculations,  the  profits  were  deducted  from  tlie  expenses ;  but  if 
they  held  property  in  the  British  funds,  then  it  was  said  they  ought  io-he  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  any  deduction,  and  to  tax  their  property  under  these  circum- 
stances was  declared  to  be  a  great  and  flagrant  act  of  injustice.  This  was  to  be  the 
only  exception,  it  was  only  to  be  viewed  as  unjust  when  applied  to  money  invested 
by  foreigners  in  the  English  funds.  On  what  account,  he  would  ask,  was  it  so  un- 
just? JDid  the  public  records  or  acts  of  parliament  make  any  distinction  between 
British  subjects  and  foreigners  ?    There  was  no  clause  in  any  ap^  of  parliament  to 
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exempt  foreigners  from  any  of  the  responsibilities,  or  privileges,  which  result  from 
leans  granted  to  the  State.  The  British  funds  were  as  open  to  the  foreigner  as  to 
the  subjects  of  this  country ;  they  were,  in  fact,  open  to  the  whole  world,  and  everv 
indmdual,  without  any  distinction  of  country,  may  derive  all  the  protection  which 
the  British  funds  offered.  It  was  well  known  that  the  English  funos  had  lately  been 
adTaneing,  and  although  he  had  no  doubt  that  several  circumstances  had  contnbuted 
to  tliBt  event,  still  it  was  a  fact,  that  since  the  Income-tax  had  been  proposed  fur  the 
adoption  of  parliament,  the  funds  had  risen  4  per  cent.  Now,  what  was  the  fact 
with  reference  to  the  English  funds  P  The  foreigner  had  the  advantage  of  relieving 
hims^,  if  be  thought  proper,  by  removing  his  money  from  the  British  funds,  under 
certainly  yerj  favourable  circumstances.  He  had  the  option  of  doing  so  at  this 
time,  if  fae  wished  to  escape  the  Income-tax.  The  foreigner  saw  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  goyernment,  to  increase  the  value  of  funded  property,  not  by  having  recourse 
to  fresh  loans,  but  bv  making  a  great  sacrifice  to  meet  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  State.  It  did  appear  unjust  to  him,  that  the  foreigner  should  derive  the  sole 
advantage  which  resulted  from  this  national  sacrifice,  and  should  not  contribute  his 
share  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  He  thought  the  natural  consequences 
of  not  incurring  any  additional  public  debt,  would  be  considerably  to  enhance  the 
public  credit.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
(Mr.  F.  Barinff )  would  exempt  all  foreigners,  not  being  resident  in  any  part  of  her 
Majesty's  dommions,  from  this  tax.  He  would  like  to  know  whether  foreigners 
resident  in  any  of  our  colonial  possessions,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  in  Canada, 
were  to  be  exempted  f  What  constituted  residence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
right  hon.  member,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  He  said, — *'  The  annui- 
ties, dividends,  and  shares,  band  fide  belonging  to  any  person  not  being  a  subject  of 
her  Majesty,  ^id  not  beiogc  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  elsewhere,  within  the  domin- 
ions of  her  Majesty,  dunng  such  time  as  the  same  shall  continue  the  property  of 
such  person,  and  such  person  shall  not  be  resident  in  Great  Britain,  or  elswhere, 
within  the  dominions  of  her  Majesty,  as  aforesaid ;  provided  that  such  annuities, 
divid^ids,  or  shares,  shall  have  been  bond  fide  the  property^  of  such  person,  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  1842,  and  shall  be  duly  claimed  and  ascertained  in  the  manner  here- 
inafter mentioned.*' 

Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox  exempted  foreigners  from  the  tax  during  the  war,  upon 
political  and  prudential  reasons,  and  totally  without  relation  to  any  iS)stract  consider- 
ations of  iustice.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the  sum  to  be  derived  from  the  taxation 
of  stock  held  by  fbreigners  would  be  very  inconsiderable,  but  he  also  felt  that  there 
was  no  Talid  claim  for  exemption.  A  full  consideration  of  justice  to  all  had  led  him 
to  impose  a  tax  upon  all.  The  foreigner  had  purchased  into  our  funds,  because  of 
the  security  which  it- offered  him — that  property  was  now  more  valuable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sacrifices  which  the  people  of  England  was  about  to  make,  and  it 
would  be  very  unfair  that  he  should  go  wholly  free  from  taxation  while  the  English- 
man bore  it  patiently. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Baring  be 
added :— .Ayes,  40 ;  Noes,  203 ;  majority,  163.  House  resumed ;  committee  to  sit 
again. 


THE  NATIONAL  PETITION— THE  CHARTER. 
Mat  3,1842. 

In  the  debate  arising  upon  the  presentation  of  the  National  Petition,  coupled  with 
Mr.  T.  Duncombe*s  motion,  *'  That  the  petitioners  be  heard  by  themselves  or  their 
connsei  at  the  bar  of  the  House" — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbi.  spoke  as  follows:— Sir,  I  hope  I  should  have  been  exposed  to 
DO  misconstruction  if  I  had  remained  silent,  yet,  from  the  course  which  tliis  debate 
has  taken,  I  am  unwilling  to  expose  myself  to  the  hazard  of  a  misconstruction,  or  to 
shrink  from  the  duty  of  declaring  boldly  and  decidedly  my  opinions  on  the  subject 
of  this  petition.  Until  I  heard  the  construction  put  upon  its  prayer  by  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  T.  Dnncombe),  I  thought  there  nad  been  two  proposkipns  to  be 
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considered  by  the  House, — not  quite  consistent  or  compatible  it  is  true, — but  still, 
on  the  face  of  the  document  there  appeared  to  be  two  proposals.  The  one  that  I 
should  admit  the  petitioners  to  be  heard,  in  order  that  thev  might  state  their 
grievances  by  their  counsel  or  agents,  while  the  other  appeared  to  be  an  imperative 
demand  that  I  should  immediately,  and  without  consideration,  pass  into  a  law  erery 
demand  that  is  contained  in  the  charter.  Sir,  I  do  not  want  to  take  any  advantage 
of  the  charter  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating  my  vote.  If  the  question  of  the  charter 
be  not  before  us,  I  am  ready  to  give  my  vote  against  hearing  the  petitioners  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  their  allegations.  I  shall  give  this 
vote  on  various  grounds.  First,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  cannot  be  convinc^  of  the 
policy  of  acceding  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition.  I  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Leicester  has  already  come — the  foregone  conclusion,  that 
those  demands,  if  complied  with,  would  be  mischievous  to  the  petitioners  themselves ; 
and  having  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  think  it  more  just  and  more  respectful  to  tell 
them  that  I  do  not  intend  to  accede  to  their  petition,  than  to  give  them  a  delusive 
hearing,  which  I  know  can  have  no  useful  result.  Why,  Sir,  what  does  the 
hon.  member  for  Fiosbury,  the  colleague  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  teU  me>?  That 
on  the  result  of  my  decision  with  respect  to  the  hearing  of  the  petitioners  will 
depend  either  awakened  hope  or  fearful  despondency.  Well,  I  will  not  awaken 
hope  by  countenancing  expectations  which  I  know  must  end  in  disappointment. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says  be  wishes  to  pledge  me  to  nothiug,  he  only  wishes  me  to 
bear  the  gprievances  detailed.  But  he  asks  me  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the 
petitioners,  and  those  allegations  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  whole  constitution  of  this  country,  and  the  whole  frame  of  society. 
The  petition  tells  me  that  it  is  wrong  to  maintain  an  Established  Church — ^it  says 
that  £9,000,000  of  money  are  annually  abstracted  from  the  people  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  church.  The  petition  tells  me  that  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
entitled  to  the  repeal  of  the  union.  The  petition  draws  a  most  Invidious  com- 
parison between  the  expenses  of  the  Sovereign  and  those  of  a  labourer.  I  say  the 
petition  is  altogether  an  impeachment  of  the  constitution  of  this  country,  and  of 
the  whole  frame  of  society.  And  how  am  I  to  gratify  the  demands  of  the 
petitioners?  Hear  them  at  the  bar!  Why,  if  I  hear  them,  let  me  hear  them 
efiectually.  But  is  it  an  effectual  hearing  to  permit  four  or  five  persons  on  their  be- 
half to  make  speeches  at  the  bar  of  the  House  ?  Are  those  speeches  to  be  relied 
upon  P  Suppose  the  speeches  at  the  bar  failed  of  producing  an  effect,  and  a  demand 
were  then  made  for  an  inquiry,  should  I  refuse  it,  or  suspend  the  whole  public  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  bulk  of  these  allegtitions  might  be  ascertained 
as  to  the  policy  of  an  Establbhed  Church,  and  a  repeal  of  the  union?  Is  not  that 
the  only  effectual  way  in  which  the  petitioners  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  their  grievances?  and  is  it  for  the  advantage  of  the  petitioners  them- 
selves that  I  should  suspend  the  public  business  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  this  subject  ?  What  is  the  petition  ?  If  I  had  a  doubt,  which  I 
have  not,  upon  this  subject,  strange  as  it  should  seem,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Bath  would  have  convinced  me  that  the  greatest  absurdity 
ever  committed  would  be  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  with  respect  to  the  allegations  in 
this  petition — a  petition  which  does  not  represent  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
signed  it — a  petition  that  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  judgment  and  good 
sense  of  the  3,000,000  of  petitioners,  but  which  has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  a 
cowardlv  demagogue  whom  the  hon.  gentleman  knows,  and  whose  personal  know- 
ledge of  his  character  entitles  him  to  speak  of  him  with  disrespect  and  contempt 
I  take  the  description  of  the  petition  from  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
himself,  and  could  I  admit  the  framer  of  this  petition,  a  person  so  described  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman — a  man  who  has  perverted  to  his  own  evil  purposes 
the  minds  of  the  respectable,  intelligent,  industrious,  honest,  labouring  classes 
of  this  country,  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  for  he  no  doubt  will  be  the  person  selected 
to  defend  the  allegations  of  this  trashy  petition  which  he  has  drawn  up,  without 
being  a  party  to  the  continuance  of  that  delusion  under  which  they  labour?  It  is 
into  the  allegations  of  the  petition  that  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  asked  me 
to  go;  aud  the  allegations  of  the  petition  have  been  described  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Bath.   When  I  refer  to  the  prater  of  the  petition, 
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when  I  refer  to  the  character  of  him  who  is  said  to  he  its  author,  wlien  I  refer  to 
the  certain  consequences  of  raising^  expectations  which  I  know  I  must  disappoint, 
I  must  ny  I  tMuk  I  am  acting  more  respectfully  and  more  iustly  towards 
the  petitioners  in  refudng  at  once  to  accede  to  their  demands,  than  by  giving 
them  a  delnsiye  hearing  at  the  bar  and  afterwards  telling  them  they  have  made 
no  iivpreseion  whatever  on  my  mind.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  has 
deserioed  the  character  of  the  people  of  England.  He  said,  that  in  other  countries 
of  Earope  the  appeal  was  to  force,  while  in  this  country  the  appeal  was  to 
law.  He  said,  the  labouring  classes  possessed  the  physical  force,  which  if  they 
were  inclined  to  enforce  it  would  overpower  every  opposition;  but  they  were 
controlkd  b^  their  good  sense  and  by  their  willing  obedience  to  the  law,  for  which 
they  entertaraed  respect.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  pointed  to  the  decrepit 
constable  going  into  the  midst  of  a  crowd  and  seizing  a  powerful  man;  the  officer  of 
the  law  was  unresisted:  and  although  his  prisoner  was  a  person  of  much  superior 
strength,  be  evinced  a  willing  submission  to  authority,  and  the  people  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  offered  no  opposition;  but  what  nerved  the  arms  of  the  constable? 
why  it  was  the  tacit  influence  of  the  law,  that  stood  behind  him.  And  what  had 
given  that  influence  to  the  law?  Wbat»  but  the  conviction  that  itjs  just  ?  Do  you 
betieve  that  if  the  people  of  this  conotiy  were  in  the  condition' described  in  this 
memorial,  which  declares  that  *^  This  House  has  by  unconstitutional  means  created 
an  uBbearable  despodsm  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  d^prading  slavery  on  the  other/*—- 
if  that  was  a  just  representation  of  the  people  and  the  constitution  of  England, 
wonM  that  law  which  backs  the  decrepit  constable  possess  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence it  now  exercises?  Do  you  think  the  people,  of  whom  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  has  given  such  a  description,  would  have  Uiat  respect  for  the  law  they 
now  entertain,  if  they  did  not  feel  that  that  law  which  ffuarantees  property,  which 
secures  liberty,  is  a  law  equally  for  the  poor  and  the  rich  ?  What  description  was 
given  of  the  people  of  England  by  the  other  hon.  member  for  Finsbury?  He  said, 
*'  I  have  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Europe ;  I  have  had  opportunities  of 
obserying  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  abroad,  and  comparing  it  with  our 
home  population,  and  1  defy  yon  to  find  a  more  intelligent,  a  more  prudent,  a  more 
mdepeodeat,  or  a  more  high-spirited  race  than  the  people  of  England.  '* 

I  grant  it;  but  I  ask  him  what  has  formed  their  character?  Is  it  to  the  bricks 
and  stones  of  their  houses  that  we  must  attribute  their  character?  No,  it  is  to  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  a  free  countr}'.  The  hiffh -minded,  independent  character 
of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke,  has  been  formed  under  those  laws 
and  institntions  of  which  this  petition  contains  the  impeachment.  And  if  it  were 
true  that  we  lived  in  a  state  of  despotism  on  the  one  hand,  or  degrading  slavery  on 
the  other,  the  people  of  this  country  would  never  have  that  respect  for  authority,  nor 
would  they  deserve  the  character  which  the  hon.  and  learned  g^entleman  has  given 
them.  I  did  not  understaiid  the  right  hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  to  state,  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  of  a  sanguinary  disposition;  and  that  if  we  admitted 
them  to  power,  spoliation  of  property  would  be  the  result,  but  that  there  would 
be  great  danger  if  they  consented  to  the  prayer  of  this  petition,  so  prepared  by 
a  designing  and  cowardly  demagogue — adopting  the  description  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman ;  or,  if  this  be  a  Ubel  npon  the  petitioners,  huw  can  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  maintain  that  those  who  have  been  parties  to  a  petition  so  full 
of  trash  and  delusion,  might  not  in  other  instances  fall  victims  to  other  designing 
demagogues,  who  may  say  to  them,  ^*  Now  you  are  possessed  of  power,  now  you  have 
the  means  of  exercising  it,  and  you  are  a  degraded  and  cowaniiy  race  if  you  do  not 
enforce  yonr  own  terms?''  I  do  not  believe  they  would  at  once  yield  to  "such  delu- 
sions; but  what  security  can  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  give,  that  having  been 
deluded  once,  the  petitioners  would  not  be  deluded  again  ?  I  understood  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Edinburgh  to  argue,  that,  if  you  make  an  alteration  in  your  consti- 
tution upon  principles  like  those  laid  down  in  this  petition — which  states  that  public 
faith  ought  not  to  be  maintained,  and  that  the  public  creditor  should  not  be  paid, 
becaase  debts  were  incurred  by  parliament  without  due  authority,  for  the  support  of 
wars  which  were  unjust — which  affirms  that  the  possession  of  the  land  is  a  mono- 
poly— that  machinery  is  a  monopoly — ^if  you  allow  the  petitioners  to  come  to  your  bar, 
to  advocate  an  alteration  of  the  constitution  on  those  principles,  you  will  be>exciting 
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hopes  and  expectations  which  you  cannot  realize  without  leading  to  confusioD, 
and  which  you  cannot  disappoint  without  danger.  1  understood  the  right  boo. 
gentleman  to  argue  that  anarchy  and  confusion  must  arise  from  that  state  of 
things,  because  there  would  be  no  security  for  property :  and  that,  in  fact,  uncer- 
tainty and  spoliation  of  property  must  necessarily  arise.  But  I  did  not  understand 
him  to  affirm  of  the  people  of  England  that  they  were  of  a  sanguinary  and 
barbarous  disposition,  and  inclined  to  possess  themselves  of  the  property  of  others. 
On  account,  then,  of  the  delusion  which  must  arise  from  gpranting  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  I  cannot  accede  to  this  motion.  If  I  am  told  that  the  charter  is  involved — 
if  I  am  now  deciding  the  question  of  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
vote  by  ballot,  I  am  content  to  rest  the  issue  upon  that  ground  alscTl  believe 
that  universal  suffrage  will  be  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  mixed 
monarchy  under  which  we  live — I  believe  that  mixed  monarchy  is  important  in 
respect  to  the  end  which  is  to  be  achieved  rather  than  in  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  it  is  gained — that  end  I  understand,  to  be  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of 
the  people;  but  in  a  country  circumstanced  like  this,  I  will  not  consent  to 
substitute  mere  democracy  for  that  mixed  form  of  government  under  which  we  live, 
and  which,  imperfect  as  it  may  be,  has  secured  for  us  during  150  years  more  of 
practical  happiness  and  of  true  liberty  than  has  been  enjoyed  in  any  other  country 
that  ever  existed,  not  excepting  the  United  States  of  America,  not  excepting 
any  other  country  whatever.  We  may  be  suffering  severe  privation.  I  deeply  re- 
gret it,  I  sympathise  with  the  sufferers,  I  admire  their  fortitude,  I  respect  their 
patience,  but  I  will  not  consent  to  make  these  momentous  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion, with  the  certainty  that  I  shall  afford  no  relief  to  the  present  privation  and  suf- 
fering, with  the  certainty  only  that  I  shall  incur  the  risk  of  destroying  that  constitu- 
tion, which,  I  believe,  if  you  will  permit  it  to  remain  untouched,  will  secure  to  your 
descendants  as  it  has  secured  to  you  and  your  ancestors,  those  blessings  which  you 
will  never  find  in  any  rash  or  precipitate  changes,  however  plausible  in  speculation 
they  may  appear  to  bel] 

The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  migority  of  236. 


CUSTOMS  ACTS.— THE  TARIFF. 

Mat  10,  1842. 

Sib  Robert  Peel,  in  introducing  the  above  measure  to  the  House,  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should  have  been  enabled  to  make  any 
statement  I  have  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  commercial  tariff,  after  the 
House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Customs'  Duties*  Acts.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  it  will  be  for  general  convenience  that  my  statement  should  precede  any 
extended  discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  and  other  hon.  members 
have  given  notice  of  motions  which  I  apprehend  they  intend  to  bring  on  before  the 
House  resolves  itself  into  the  committee,  I  have  no  option  but  to  make  my  statement 
on  the  motion  for  reading  the  order  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  my  wish 
to  anticipate,  in  what  I  have  to  say,  the  debates  which  will  probably  take  place  upon 
the  motions  which  individual  members  have  inserted  in  the  votes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  will  be  better,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so  consistently  with  my  duty,  to  avoid  enter- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  particular  points.  I  rejoice  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  that  period  when  we  can  enter,  as  I  trust  we  shall,  seriously  and  continuously 
upon  the  discussion  of  the  tariff.  I  am  aware  that  much  public  inconvenience  has 
necessarily  resulted  from  the  delay  that  has  unavoidably  occurred.  At  whatever 
period  this  subject  was  introduced,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  considerable  interval  between  the  first  proposition  of  the  plan  submitted  by  govern- 
ment, and  the  consideration  of  it  by  the  House  in  its  perfected  form.  At  the  same 
time,  it  will  not  be  understood  that  I  am  complaining  of  delay,  or  that  impediments 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  discus:»ion ;  such  a  delay,  I  say,  was  inevitable  from 
the  nature  of  the  question,  and  I  am  sure  all  who  hear  me  will  feel  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  government  to  avoid  communications  beforehand  with  parties  personally 
interested.  It  would  have  been  impossible  in  those  communications  to  have  avoided 
indicating  something  of  the  intentions  of  ministers,  and  thus  private  parties  with 
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whom  the  eommnnications  had  been  held  would  have  had  an  advantag^e  oyer  their 
competitors.     We  had,  therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  make  our  proposition,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  the  advantage  of  private  information ;  and  after  it  was  made, 
parties  had  a  fair  right  to  be  heard  in  respect  of  the  contemplated  important  changes 
in  oar  commercial  system  affecting  their  pecuniary  interests.     I  trust,  therefore, 
that  there  has  been  some  compensation  for  the  evil  of  delay  necessarilv  belonging 
to  a  proposal  of  this  natnre,  and  that  an  opportunity  lias  been  afforded  to  those 
whose  partial  and  individual  interests  are  affected,  maturely  to  consider  the  whole 
scope  of  the  plan  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  fairly  to  consider  whether 
they  will  not  find  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  they  may  sustain  in  their  special 
occupations  and  private  interests,  in  the  general  advantages  which  we  may  hone 
will  arise  out  of  the  measure  in  contemplation.     The  House  has  before  it,  in  the 
papers  recently  printed,  the  existing  rates  of  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign  articles ; 
it  has  also  before  it  the  amount  collected  under  those  existing  rates ;  it  has  before 
it  the  original  proposition  submitted  by  her  Majesty's  government  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  commercial  tariff  of  the  empire ;  and  lastly,  it  has  before  it  the  corrected 
proposal,  and  consequently  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  one  with  the  other. 
A  judgment  may  thus  be  formed  of  the  intended  modifications,   and   a  satis- 
factory conclusion  may  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  temper  and  spirit  in  which  this  great 
arrangement  has  been  undertaken  by  her  Majesty's  servants.     I  think  it  will  and 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  have  compared  our  first  proposal  with  our  last,  that  no 
undue  influences  have  been  allowed  to  operate  upon  the  minds  of  ministers.     In 
the  coarse  of  the  discussions  I  was  repeatedly  assured  that  I  should  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  influence  of  interested  parties.     I  appeal  to  the  first  proposal  of  govern- 
ment and  Co  the  last,  and  I  leave  it  to  any  impartial  man  to  determine  whether  any 
changes  have  been  introduced  from  unworthy  and  improper  motives.     I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that,  whether  the  parties  were  powerful  or  weak,  if  they  had  reason  on 
their  side  in  favour  of  a  modification,  that  modification  has  been  made.     If  powerful 
parties  have  suggested  alterations  without  reason,  it  will  be  manifest  that  these  altera- 
tions have  been  resisted ;  if  weak  and  unprotected  parties  submitted  their  claims  to 
a  farther  consideration  of  some  portion  of  the  original  proposition,  those  parties, 
though  weak  and  unprotected,  have  had  a  fair  hearing,  and  if  favour  has  been  shown 
to  any  one  it  is  to  those  who  are  weak  and  unprotected.     I  shall  avoid  as  far  as  I  can 
any  reference  to  specific  subjects  to  be  separately  brought  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  I  will  state  what  is  the  general  scope  and  purport  of  the  commer- 
cial arrangement  ministers  have  found   themselves  called  upon   to  recommend. 
The  general  object  of  it  is  to  simplify  the  existing  law.     It  cannot  be  denied  that  v' 
the  existing  law  is  in  many  respects  obscure  and  inconsistent,  and  that  there 
are  duties  applicable  to  particular  articles  which  are  not  reconcilable  with  principle. 
In  the  year  1787  Mr.  Pitt  consolidated  the  custom  laws,  and  during  the  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  financial  pressure,  it  was  the  practice  occasionally  to  raise 
the  customs'  duties  indiscriminately,  with  a  view  to  revenue  merely,  and  without 
considering  the  general  results  it  might  produce.     I  think  that  a  great  part  of  the 
anomalies  and  inconsistencies  of  our  present  tariff  arises  from  that  practice  of  an  in- 
discriminate per  centage  being  applied  to  various  articles.    In  1825  the  customs'  laws 
again  came  under  the  consideration  of  parliament,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Huski»on,  many  important  changes  were  made.    I  may  here  remark  that  I  wish  to 
claim  for  the  present  government  no  undue  share  of  credit  for  the  proposal  they  have 
made,  and  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  attention  of  the 
House  was  called  to  the  subject  was,  when  the  committee  on  importations  was  ap- 
pointed, in  the  year  1839.     I  do  not  say  that  if  time  had  permitted  the  investigation 
might  not  have  been  more  general  and  the  result  more  complete,  but  I  never  did  at 
the  time,  and  I  do  not  now,  wish  to  depreciate  the  labours  of  that  committee,  or  to 
deny  that,  in  directing  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  state  of  the  tariff  and  im- 
portation duties,  it  established  a  claim  to  public  gratitude.    We  have,  therefore, 
applied  ourselves  to  the  imperfections  in  the  tariff,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  and  in- 
telligible, and  as  far  as  possible  consistent,  which,  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the 
amount  of  duty,  is  certainly  a  great  public  object.     Speaking  generally,  we  have 
also  sought  to  remove  all  prohibitions—all  absolute  prohibitions — upon  the  import 
of  foreign  articles,  and  we  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  duties  which  are  so  high  as  to 
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be  prohibitory  to  such  a  scale  as  may  admit  of  fair  competilioD  with  domestte  pro- 
duce. In  cases  where  that  priociple  has  been  departed  from,  and  prohibitory  duties 
maintained,  there  we  justify  our  departure  from  the  rule  by  the  special  circumstances 

/of  the  case ;  but  the  general  rule  has  been  to  abolish  prohibitions  and  to  reduce  pro- 
hibitory duties  within  the  range  of  fair  competition.  With  respect  to  raw  materials 
which  constitute  the  elements  of  our  manufactures,  our  object,  speaking  generally, 
has  been  to  reduce  the  duties  on  them  to  almost  a  nominal  amount.  In  hidf-mana- 
factured  articles,  which  enter  almost  as  much  as  the  raw  material  into  our  domestic 
manufacture,  we  have  reduced  the  duty  to  a  moderate  amount ;  and  with  regard  to 
completely  manufactured  articles,  our  design  has  been  to  remove  prohibition,  and  to 
reduce  prohibitory  duties,  so  that  the  manufactures  of  foreign  countries  may  enter 
into  a  fair  cormpetition  with  our  own.  I  still  entertain  that  confident  belief  and  ex- 
pectation which  I  expressed  on  first  intimating  the  intentions  of  government  as  to 
.  this  tarifl',  that  the  general  result  of  it  will  be,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  materially 
V  to  diminish  the  charge  of  living  in  this  country.  If  you  say  to  me  that  we  do  not 
make  sufiScient  reductions  on  particular  commodities,  which  are  material  items  in 
the  expenditure  of  a  private  family,  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  it,  as  far  as  relates  to 
individual  articles ;  but  I  speak  of  the  general  efiect  of  the  tarifi^  as  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  government.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the  principles  either  of  trade  or  of 
arithmetic,  I  contend  that  its  inevitable  efiect  moBt  be  to  give  great  advantages  to 
all  classes  of  consumers,  and  to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  present  cost  of 
living  in  this  country,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  living  in  other  countries.  Taking 
the  reductions  on  raw  materials,  on  half-manufactured  goods,  and  on  manufactured 
goods,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  general  result  will  be  to  make  a  considerable  saving 
in  the  expenses  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  this  case, 
and  in  all  such  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  make  any  great  reduction  on  articles  of 
general  demand  without  affecting  some  special  and  particular  trade.  If  I  am  told 
that  we  have  dealt  with  too  many  articles,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
taken  only  a  few,  my  answer  is,  that  there  is  this  important  advantage  in  dealing 
generally  with  the  whole,  that  while  we  do  in  some  quarters  a  partial  injury,  even 
there  by  our  other  reductions  we  make  a  corresponding  compensation.  I  will  now 
take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  I  will  first  advert  to  an  article  regarding 
which  a  great  benefit  will,  I  apprehend,  be  conferred  upon  agriculture,  1  allude  to 
.  clover-seed.  In  the  breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle,  upon  the  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  this  is  a  most  important  item ;  and  at  the  present  duty  of  20s.  per  cwt., 
such  has  been  the  demand  for  foreign  clover-seed,  that  the  amount  of  revenue  pro- 
duced by  it  in  1840  was  no  less  than  £141,000.  Clover-seed  is  produced  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties  of  England ;  but  Scotland  and  some  of  our  northern  coonties, 
are  entirely  dependent  upon  an  extrinsic,  if  not  a  foreign  supply.  We  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  from  20s.  to  10s.  per  cwt.— that  is  to  say  100  per  cent. ;  and  I  deeply 
regret  that  in  making  this  reduction,  some  injury  will  be  inflicted  on  those  districts 
which  have  hitherto  partially  supplied  the  demand  for  clover-seed,  and,  indeed,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  duty,  have  had  a  comparative  monopoly.  Our  regret  has 
been  overruled  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which  is  proved  by  the  large  importation 
of  clover-seed  in  1840,  yielding  £141,000,  and  by  lowering  the  duty  we  propose  to 
facilitate  the  importation  of  the  article  which  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  the  north.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  g^rass-seeds ;  there  may  be 
in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  partial  failure,  and  we  may  be  able  to  procure  a  supply 
of  a  better  article  from  the  continent,  and  is  it  not  to  the  manifest  advantage  of  agri- 
culture to  promote  the  introduction  of  what  is  in  some  sort  to  be  looked  upon  in  the 
light  of  a  raw  material  ?  We  have,  therefore,  reduced  the  duty  from  20s.  per  cwt. 
to  5s,  per  cwt.  on  g^rass-seeds.  Take,  again,  onions.  [LAiighter].  Gkntlemen  may 
laugh ;  but  let  me  tell  them  that  the  onion  is  a  vegetable  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  vast  body  of  the  community ;  and  if  there  should  be  a  partial  failure  of  thb  seed, 
it  is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  the  means  of  procuring  it  from  the  continent. 
The  duty  at  present  is  Is.  6d.  per  lb.,  an  amount  that  encourages  smuggling;  and 
we  recommend  so  considerable  a  reduction,  that  no  doubt  particular  and  interested 
parties  have  been  greatly  but  unnecessarily  alarmed.  We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty 
of  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  to  £1  per  cwt    Then  as  to  linseed,  hempseed,  and  other  oil  seeds. 
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the  change  of  duty  wUl,  of  course,  be  of  adyantage  to  the  crushers  in  this  country, 
and  eimbie  them  to  compete  vith  die  foreigner.  On  these  seeds,  we  reduce  the 
duty  from  one  shilling  to  one  penny  per  quarter.     The  article  is  one  of  gi^eat  im- 

rrtanee;  and  the  same  character  may  be  given  to  that  to  which  I  shall  next  advert : 
meao  foreign  woods  for  furniture  and  for  dyeing.  The  duty  on  foreign  woods  has  i 
ranged  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  article,  aod  to  the  high 
amoant  is,  I  belieye,  to  be  attributed  the  recent  great  aod  injurious  change  in  this 
kiDgdom  in  respect  to  cabinet- making.  There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
greater  skill  might  be  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  than  in  this.  I 
cannot  eoQoeiye  a  country  poeseesing  greater  advantages  of  consummate  skill  and  in- 
dofltry.for  snpplying  other  countries ;  but  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  the  high 
duty?  I  know  that  there  have  been  cases  where  mahogany  has  been  imported  into 
Englaod,  exported  to  the  continent,  and  reimporled  into  fSngland  in  the  shape  of 
fumitnre  on  the  payment  of  20  per  cent.  duty.  This  may  seem  extraordinary,  but 
the  laet  is  so,  and  great  advantages  must  be  the  result  of  lowering  the  duty  on 
wDoda^  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  despair  by  the  reduction  of  that  duty,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  competition  among  the  skilful  mechanics  of  this  country,  to  bring 
aboat  such  improvementain  the  manufacture  of  furniture,  that,  instead  of  importing 
it  aa  at  present  frem  France  aod  Germaoy,  we  shall  manufacture  largely  for  export, 
and  that  by  our  own  excellent  mechanics,  will  outstrip  all  their  foreign  competitors. 
It  is  impoasible  to  deny  that  of  late  years,  whether  from  this  cause  alone  or  others, 
conjoiody,  the  manofaeture  of  furniture  has  been  very  much  transferred  frem  this 
country  to  France  and  Germany.  So  much,  then,  for  the  reduction  of  duty  on  wood 
for  tbo  piirpoae  of  ornamental  furniture.  By  the  by,  I  must  not  overlook  another 
very  important  consideration  with  reference  to  this  point — I  mean  the  great  advantage 
that  vriU  arise  generally  from  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  mahogany.  It  has  of  late 
veare  been  discovered  that  this  article,  which  hitherto  has  been  exclusively  devoted 
to  fumitore  and  ornamental  purposes,  might  most  advantageously  be  applied  to 
purpoeea  of  ship-building.  It  has  peculiar  properties  for  resisting  the  dry  rot,  and 
if  the  price  were  reduced,  it  might  most  extensively  be  employed  in  some  parts  of 
sktpa«  If  I  did  not  wish  to  avoid  entering  too  much  into  detail,  I  could  give  examples 
of  the  effects  that  will  be  produced  by  the  very  material  reductions  proposed  in  the 
duties  upon  dyewoods;  but  that  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  at  all  conversant 
with  the  trade  of  the  country.  There  is  no  part  of  the  tariff  in  which  we  nuike 
more  important  alterations  than  in  that  which  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
ores.  Whether  I  speak  of  iron,  lead,  or  copper,  in  my  opinion  great  advantage  to 
the  coonneroe  and  mamifaetures  of  this  country  will  result  from  permitting  the  entry 
of  these  important  articles  at  much  more  diminished  rates  of  duty  than  at  present. 
Let  me  take  the  case  of  copper.  At  present  you  cannot  import  and  smelt  foreign 
copper  for  internal  use.  You  have  greater  advantages  than  any  other  country  pos- 
sesses vrlth  respeet  to  coal— yon  have  it  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  and  you  can  apply  that  coal 
with  great  advantage  to  the  smelting  of  foreign  copper;  but  when  it  is  smelted  you 
cannot  make  use  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  home  manufacture,  and  yon  send  it  to  France 
and  Belgium  to  be  rolled  and  manufactured.  What  is  the  consequence?  Why,  that 
those  foreign  oonntriea  can  come  into  the  markets  of  Europe,  undersell  you  in  copper 
smelted  by  yenr  coal,  in  bolts  for  the  fastening  and  copper  for  the  sheathing  of  ships, 
and  in  a  variety  of  other  articles  made  of  brass  and  copper,  giving  in  many  instances 
to  the  foreign  manufacturer  the  advantage  of  ;£  10  per  ton  in  respect  to  copper  smelted 
with  your  eoid.  In  France  and  Belgium,  I  believe  I  state  the  fact,  the  price  of 
smelted  oopper  has  been  less  by  ;£10  per  ton  than  in  this  country;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  ships  can  be  fhstened  and  coppered  on  the  continent  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  in  this  conntry.  Aa  a  decisive  proof  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  reducing 
the  daty  on  manufactured  copper,  I  may  mention  that  the  effect  of  the  tariff  has 
already  been,  in  France  and  Belgium,  to  reduce  the  price  of  copper.  In  confirmation, 
I  may  refer  to  something  that  passed  in  this  country  last  winter.  A  foreigpa  power 
was  desirous  of  entering  into  a  contract  for  building  several  steam-ebips,  an  appli- 
cation was  made  to  parties  in  thb  country;  the  only  objection  to  entering  into  the 
contract  was  the  expense  of  copper  fastening,  and  coppering  the  vessels,  as  well  as 
of  the  copper  boilers.  A  drawback  on  the  amount  of  copper  so  to  be  employed  was 
ariiedfor,  or. that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free.    Of  course  it  was  impossible  to 
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concede  this  poiDt,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  contract  must  on  this  account  be  trans- 
ferred to  Rotterdam,  or  to  some  port  of  Belgium.  I  believe  that  that  course  was 
not  taken,  and  that  the  acceptance  and  fulfilment  of  the  contract  is  suspended  until 
the  decision  of  this  House  is  known.  There  is  every  ground  for  thinking  that  the 
expected  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  will  enable  the  parties  in  this  contract^  to 
execute  the  contract  which  otherwise  must  be  transferred  to  some  ports  of  the  con- 
tinent. From  copper,  I  proceed  to  another  important  element  of  our  manufactures 
— I  mean  oils  and  extracts.  The  domestic  manufacture  of  this  country  has  of  late 
years  been  exposed  to  comparative  disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of  oils^ 
and  of  these  no  one  is  more  valuable  for  the  purpose  than  spermaceti  oil.  The  pre- 
sent duty  on  spermaceti  oil,  train  oil,  and  blubber,  is  £26  I2s.  per  ton,  and  we 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  train  oil  and  blubber  to  £6  per  ton,  and  upon  speiv 
maceti  oil  to  £15  per  ton.  Thus  we  shall  introduce  the  produce  of  the  Americaa 
fisheries  into  competition  with  the  produce  of  our  own  fisheries,  and  prevent  the 

frice  of  oil  in  this  country  from  reaching  an  extraordinary  or  extravagant  amount, 
hope,  Sir,  that  in  stating  these  details,  I  am  not  needlessly  detaining  the  House; 
I  want  to  establish  by  proof  a  position,  of  the  truth  of  which  I  feel  confident,  that 
the  general  result  of  this  tariff,  if  adopted  by  the  House,  will  be  to  give  new  life, 
and  activity  to  commerce,  and  to  make  a  reduction  to  those  charges  which  are  now 
incurred  by  residence  in  this  country.  A  very  short  time  since  the  price  of  sper- 
maceti oil  in  this  country  was  from  £60  to  ^£70  per  ton;  but  lately,  I 
think  in  1839  or  1840,  it  bad  risen  to  £95,  and  even  to  ;£lll,  per  ton,  and  the 
effect  was  a  great  diminution  of  the  consumption.  The  manufacturer  who  required 
that  oil  had  no  alternative  but  to  consume  olive  or  other  vegetable  oils,  which  did 
not  answer  his  purpose  so  well,  or  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  spermaceti  oil,  I 
mean  extravagant  as  compared  to  the  price  of  that  oil  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  no  oils  that  can  be  substituted  for  it  without  disadvantage;  vegetable  oila  have 
not  the  quality  that  is  valuable  in  spermaceti  oil,  and  yet  we  have  had  to  carry  on  a 
formidable  rivalry  with  the  United  States  in  some  branches  of  manufacture  with  the 
disadvantage  of  having  to  pay  Ss,  or  8s.  6d.  per  gallon  for  oil  which  in  America  is 
sold  for  3«.  9d,  or  4«.  per  gallon — a  difference  of  about  100  per  cent.  The  reduction 
of  duty  we  propose,  under  this  head,  while  it  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to  manu- 
factures, will  not  injuriously  affect  the  capital  employed  in  that  important  branch  of 
our  commerce,  the  sperm  fishery.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  take  a  secu- 
rity, that  when  sperm  oil  bears  the  price  it  has  reached  of  late  years,  there  should  be 
some  competition  with  the  produce  of  other  countries,  which  will  reduce  the  price 
within  moderate  limits ;  and  I  do  not  believe  it  possible,  when  the  price  is  reasonable 
in  this  country,  that  the  Americans  can  iofiict  any  injury  on  the  British  fisheries. 
From  oils  I  pass  to  dye-stuffs  and  drugs,  and  this  point  is  materially  connected  with 
the  adulteration  of  medicines.  In  respect  to  dye-stufib,  without  entering  into  minute 
details,  I  may  state  generally  that  the  present  amount  of  duty  on  those  articles 
imported  is  so  great  as  to  lead  to  extensive  smuggling.  Very  recently,  a  person  who 
had  smuggled  a  quantity  of  nvx  vomica  compounded  with  the  custom-house,  and  paid 
£1,000,  to  escape  the  rigour  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  imposing  an  excessive  duty 
has  been  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  to  lead  to  an  illicit  importation  of  the  article, 
On  the  proposed  change  in  the  duty  on  timber,  I  believe,  we  are  to  have  a  separate 
discussion — a  difference  of  opinion,  I  know,  has  been  expressed  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  reduction  of  the  duty  on  that  article.  For  my  part,  I  must  say,  that  the 
more  I  consider  the  subject,  the  more  firmly  I  hold  the  opinion  that  we  are  about  to 
confer  an  important  benefit  on  the  consumer  by  the  relinquishment  of  a  certain 
amount — a  very  great  amount,  I  admit,  of  revenue.  Here  I  may  be  allowed  to 
support  my  views  by  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  who  observed,"  we  have  abun- 
dance of  untaxed  coal;  abundance  of  untaxed  iron;  we  only  want  abundance  of 
untaxed  wood,  in  order  to  be  provided  cheaply  with  the  three  great  primary  raw 
materials  of  employment  and  industry." 

That  was  the  opinion,  shortly  expressed,  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  with  respect  to  the 
great  advantages  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  this  article.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  confer 
on  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  untaxed  wood ;  I  wish  we  could ;  but  a  total  reduction  of 
duty  would  be,  1  think,  unwise.  To  admit  an  unlimited  competition  with  thecolonies 
in  an  article  of  so  much  importance  to  them,  would  I  think  be  a  course  open  to  grave 
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olj«etioD.    Bat  the  arrangement  ultimately  to  import  colonial  timber  free  from 
duty,  will  keep  in  check  any  demand  which  might  be  made  upon  you,  in  the  event  of 

rmr  being  disposed  to  aiford  additional  facilities  for  the  importation  of  Baltic  timber. 
am  aware  that  it  is  objected  to  my  plan — ^that  it  will  occasion  a  loss  to  the  revenue 
of  j£600,000;  but  I  do  not  know  any  article  in  which  a  reduction  of  price  will  he  more 
useful.  These  are  the  principal  raw  materials  or  elements  of  manufactures  in  respect 
to  which  great  rednctions^have  been  made ;  and  I  have  stated  some  instances  of  the 
benefit  which  will,  I  think,  arise  to  trade  from  the  plan  I  have  brought  forward.  I 
now  approach  the  consideration  of  a  reduction  of  duty  on  articles  of  foreign  manu* 
factore.  We  propose,  speaking  generally,  to  apply  an  amount  of  dutyjuit-excefiding 
20  per  cenL  to  such  articles.  There  may  be  particular  exceptions  in  cases  where  it 
has  been  shown  that  such  a  duty  would  be  productive  of  injury,  as  I  have  before 
stated,  the  exceptions  will  be  found  to  be  in  favour,  where  favour  is  shown  at  all,  of 
the  weak  and  unprotected  interests.  But  the  general  rule  is  to  establish  a  maximum 
duty  of  20  per  Cent.  At  the  present  moment,  the  duties  imposed  on  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  are  as  high  in  amount  as  they  were  during  the  war.  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  consistent  and  uniform  consideration  of  the  amount 
of  those  duties,  and  they  have  remained  as  they  stood  at  the  time  when  they  were 
originally  laid  on.  An  objection  has,  I  know,  been  taken  by  some  gentlemen  to 
the  proposed  reduction  on  articles  of  this  class.  It  is  said,  that  in  making  that 
reduction,  and  inviting  the  competition  of  foreign  manufacturers,  we  h^e  begun  at 
the  wrong  end ;  that  we  ought  to  have  dealt  more  largely  with  the  A)rn-laws— 
tliat  we  ought  to  have  reduced  to  a  grater  degree  the  duties  on  articles  of  provisions ; 
and  that  it  is  not  just  or  wise  to  reduce  the  duties  on  foreign  manufactures  until 
such  alterations  have  been  made.  It  is  said,  that  we  are  subjecting  the  manufacturers 
of  this  country  to  competition  with  labour  whioh  can  be  had  on  the  continent  on  ^ 
more  favourable  terms,  and  that  we  are  bearing  with  undue  hardness  on  that  interest. 
Now,  I  wish  to  consider  fairly  the  force  of  that  objection.  My  answer  to  that  is,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  have  reduced  in  a  very  material  degree  the  price  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  I  will  take  the  article  of  com.  The  duty  on  the  import  of  foreign 
wheat  daring  the  present  week  is,  1  think,  13«.  per  quarter.  If  the  old  law  had  been . 
still  in  force,  it  would  have  been  about  27«.  [Interruption.]  I  shall  be  much  obliged 
to  hon.  gentlemen  if  they  will  allow  me  to  proceed  without  interruption  in  the 
statement  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make.  I  say,  there  has  been  a  very  material 
redaction  in  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  and  that  any  man  who  will 
compare  the  duties  payable  this  day  on  foreign  oats,  barley,  and  wheat,  witli  thoso 
which  would  have  been  payable  if  the  old  law  had  been  in  force,  must  admit  that 
there  has  been  a  very  great  diminution.  I  will  now  take  the  article  of  meat. 
What  do  we  find  to  be  the  existing  law  in  respect  to  the  importation  of  meat? 
Why,  with  the  exception  of  the  duty  on  course  salt  beef,  we  find  foreign  fresh  meat,  : 
or  slightly  salted,  subject  to  absolute  prohibition.  It  cannot  be  imported  at  all. 
We  find  also  that  fresh  pork  is  equally  subject  to  absolute  prohibition.  Now,  the 
proposal  which,  after  full  consideration,  her  Majesty^s  government  have  come  to  is, 
that  foreign  meat  shall  be  admitted  into  this  country  subject  to  a  duty  of  8«.  per  cwt. 
We  find  lard,  an  important  article  in  the  consumption  by  the  poor,  and  also  important 
to  manufactures,  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  8«.  per  cwt.  We  propose  to  subject  it  to 
a  doty  of  2#.  We  find  at  present  salted  meat  subject  to  a  duty  of  12ff.  the  cwt.,  we 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  8«.  the  cwt.  We  find  ham  subject  to  a  duty  of  £1  8«.,  we 
propose  to  reduce  it  to  a  100  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  14«.  With  respect  to  live  animals 
—namely,  oxen,  cows,  calves,  and  sheep,  we  find  them  now  subject  to  a  duty 
amounting  to  an  absolute  prohibition.  We  propose  to  admit  them  at  rates  of  duty 
which  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  considerably  too  low,  but  which,  I  trust,  I  shall 
be  able  to  show  are  not  so ;  for  although  the  rates  we  have  affixed  will  give  a  security 
against  an  extravagant  increase  of  price  of  meat,  at  seasons  when  cattle  are  scarce, 
yet  I  feel  confident,  that  by  the  removal  of  absolute  prohibition,  and  by  the  substi- 
tntion  of  a  reasonable  duty  on  live  animals,  as  well  as  on  fresh  meat,  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  will  be  benefited,  at  the  same  time  that  the  agricultural 
interest  will  have  no  reason  whatever  to  complain.  On  the  contrary,  I  feel  confident 
that  that  great  interest  will,  together  with  all  the  other  interests  of  the  country, 
derive  benefit  from  the  proposed  alteration.    I  think  I  have  now  established  the 
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proposition  I  laid  down— namely,  that  with  respect  to  the  great  leading  articles  of 
consumption,  wheat,  living  animals  and  fresh  meat,  but  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  two  latter,  her  Majesty's  government  have  proposed  a  measure  that  will  effect  a 
very  important  reduction  in  the  price  to  the  consumer.  I  will  now  take  the  article 
of  fish.     We  find  the  importation  of  foreign  salmon  prohibited  altogether.    We 

fropose  a  duty  of  10«.  per  cwt.  on  foreign  salmon,  thus  getting  rid  of  the  prohibition. 
ndeed,  in  every  case,  we  have  removed  prohibition,  and  substituted  a  duty.  I  am 
aware  that  this  proposal,  with  respect  to  salmon,  has  excited  alarm  among  persona 
having  important  interests  in  the  salmon  fisheries.  An  invidious  distinction  has 
hitherto  been  made  in  respect  to  duties  imposed  on  foreign  fish :  those  fish  which 
formed  an  article  of  consumption  with  the  rich  were  admitted  free  of  duty ;  but  fish 
consumed  by  the  poor  have  been  prohibited,  or  only  admitted  at  a  high  rate  of  duty. 
I  will  take  a  fish  in  which  the  poor  are  most  interested— I  mean  herrings.  A  par- 
ticularly important  change  has  been  proposed  in  respect  to  foreign  herrings. 
["  Hear.*']  I  am  almost  doubtful,  considering  the  importance  which  the  hon.  gen- 
Ueman  attaches  to  this  part  of  the  tariff,  whether  I  am  to  construe  that  ^'  hear  '*  into 
a  sign  of  approbation  or  of  dissent,  because  I  have  certainly  received  the  strongest 
remonstrances  against  this  proposed  reduction  in  respect  to  herrings,  from  that  part 
of  the  country  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  connected.  At  present,  all  foreign- 
cured  fish  are  prohibited.  We  propose,  that  foreign-cured  fish  shall  be  imported  at 
a  duty  of  2m.  the  cwt.  £  will  read  a  statement  which  has  been  made  to  me,  in  a 
letter  from  Scotland,  with  respect  to  herrings : — *^  Norway  (the  writer  says)  prepares 
About  as  many  herrings  as  we  do.  They  go  to  the  Baltic,  and  the  herrings  cost  them 
there  about  7«.  6d,  to  Ss,  per  barrel :  ours  cost  us  from  IBs.  to  20s.  per  barrel.  I 
presume,  the  Norwegian  herrings  may  be  landed  in  Ireland  at  11«.  to  V2s,  per  barrel ; 
while  ours  cannot  be  taken  there  for  less  than  from  20s.  to  228.  a  barreL  I  am  a 
free  trader  in  every  other  respect ;  but,  with  respect  to  herrings,  I  caution  you  against 
!  applying  the  general  rule  to  them." 

I  give  you  that  as  a  sample  of  the  general  postscript  which  is  attached  to  every 
communication  her  Majesty^s  government  have  received  respecting  every  other 
article  in  the  tariff.  Now,  I  do  not  share  in  the  apprehension  entertained  by  this 
doubting  correspondent;  and  I  cannot  help  appealing  to  htm  that  unless  he  can 
convince  me  that  I  shall  be  doing  injury  to  the  working  classes  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
by  enabling  them  to  obtain  herrings  for  10«.  a  barrel,  for  which  they  are  at  present 
paying  20i ,  I  do  not  quite  agree  that  I  am  absolutely  wrong  in  the  change  I  now 
])ropose.  But  my  wish  is  to  encourage  the  native  fishermen,  and  enable  them  to 
compete  with  foreign  fishermen.  Why  should  not  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of 
Scotland  be  enabled  to  cope  with  the  Norwegian  fishermen,  in  supplying  Ireland 
with  herrings?  I  say,  reduce  the  duty  on  timber, — enable  them  to  build  boats  in 
which  they  may  navigate  rougher  waten>,  and  traverse  more  distant  seas ;  and  then 
they  will  be  quite  capable  of  competing  with  foreign  fishermen.  Their  bravery  ia 
as  great,  and  their  skill  is  as  great.  Let  them  have  the  means  of  obtaining  as  strong 
vessels  as  other  fishermen,  then  new  scenes  will  be  open  to  them,  and  fresh  stimulus 
will  be  given  for  exertion.  But  to  effect  this,  you  must  reduce  the  cost  price  of  the 
materials  with  which  they  work ;  but,  above  all,  you  must  reduce  the  duty  on  timber. 
•  This  will  enable  the  British  fishermen  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Norwegian 
in  sup])lying  the  north  of  Ireland  with  fish.  With  respect  then  to  the  article  of 
fish,  I  think,  after  what  I  have  stated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  made  some  important  alterations.  Now  I  come  to  vegetables^  and  to 
those  which  chiefly  come  into  the  consumption  of  the  working  classes.  I  find  the 
duty  on  onions  is  now  Ss.  per  bushel;  we  propose  to  reduce  it  to  6d.  We  find 
potatoes  subject  to  a  duty  of  2i.  per  cwt.,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition. 
During  the  last  winter,  I  received  from  the  north  of  England  and  from  Scotland 
many  representations  upon  the  subject  of  the  supply  of  this  article.  Great  alarm 
was  felt  respecting  it  during  the  prevalence  of  the  wet  weather.  The  price  of  potatoes 
appeared  to  be  very  low  and  reasonable,  but  it  was  said  that  the  cause  of  that  reduced 
price  was  the  apprehensions  that  were  felt  that  the  potatoes  would  not  keep,  and  they 
were  therefore  forced  into  the  market.  Considerable  apprehensions  were  at  that  time 
entertained  in  Lancashire,  and  throughout  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland,  ia 
respect  to  the  supply  of  the  potatoes  failing,  and  urgent  representations  were  made  to 
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the  gorernment  upon  the  sabjeet,  some  parties  evensug^gesting  that  aD  order  in  council 
shoald  be  issued  to  permit  the  importation  of  sound  foreign  potatoes,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  deficient  supply.  I  believe  that  those  apprehensions  were  not  altogether 
well  founded,  but,  considering  the  importance  of  the  article,  I  think  a  duty  of  2s,  a  cwt. 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.  It  is  at  all  events,  considerably  too  high,  and  a  very 
nnaterial  redaction  oo^fat  to  be  made.  I  now  pass  from  vegetables  to  the  article-  of 
riee.  Bice  is  an  article  which  may  be  made  a  most  material  element  in  the  subsist- 
enee  of  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is  a  most  wholesome  and  useful  article  of 
food.  The  duty  at  present  on  foreign  rice  is  £l  per  quarter ;  we  propose  to  reduce 
it  to  7«.  per  quarter.  I  now  come  to  a  vegetable,  in  respect  to  which  some  notice 
has  been  taken  in  this  House,  and  questions  have  been  put  upon  it — I  allude  to 
hops.  It  appears  in  the  printed  tariff  that  no  alteration  in  the  duty  is  to  be  proposed. 
I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  the  eonsideration  of  this  question  was  encom- 
passed with  many  difficulties,  on  account,  first,  of  the  mode  in  which  the  duty  was 
assessed,  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant;  and  next,  on 
account  of  the  time  when  the  arrangement  for  making  alteration  occurred.  I 
wished  to  have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  further  with  the  parties  who 
possessed  the  requisite  local  knowledge  with  respect  to  these  points;  and  I,  there- 
fore, was  anxious  to  suspend  legislation  upon  this  important  article  until  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  having  a  full  communication  with  them.  That  full  communication 
has  taken  {dace,  and  her  Majesty  government  have  formed  their  decision  with  re- 
speet  to  the  course  it  was  fitting  for  them  to  pursue.  Considering  the  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  seasons,  particularly  in  their  application  to  the  production  of  this 
artiele^-eonsidering  the  great  variations  in  the  amount  of  the  supply,  and  the  high 
price  it  bears,  as  compared  to  the  price  of  other  productions— considering  also 
the  great  importance  of  this  article  as  entering  mto  that  which  constitutes 
the  bererage  of  the  people — I  mean  beer  and  ale — considering  all  these  things, 
I  do  think  that  the  present  great  duty  upon  hops  is  extravagantly  high.  And 
although  I  should  be  most  unwilling  in  this,  as  in  any  other  interest,  rudely  to 
derange  the  existing  application  of  capital,  or  bring  about  distress  which  would 
react  upon  other  parts  of  the  community,  still  her  Majesty^s  government,  after 
coDstdenng  the  peculiar  nature  of  this  article,  and  the  alterations  in  its  price, 
think  that  some  security  ought  to  be  taken  against  those  exorbitant  prices  which 
have  obtained  in  some  years  by  reason  of  the  high  prohibitory  duty  now  imposed. 
The  present  duty  on  hops  is  £S  lU.  per  cwt.  After  having  given  the  subject  full 
coosid^ation,  we  are  of  opinion,  contrary,  I  fear,  to  the  impressions  of  many,  and 
contrary,  eertainly,  to  the  remonstrances  which  her  Majesty's  government  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject — but  still,  acting  upon  one  uniform  principle  with  respect  to 
this  tariff— we  are  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to  propose  to  parliament  a  considerable 
reduction  of  the  present  duty  upon  this  important  article.  We  therefore  propose  to 
reduce  the  duty  of  £8  lU.  now  levied,  to  £4  10«.  per  cwt.  The  efiect  of  this 
alteration  will  be,  not  to  injure  or  cheek  the  cultivation  of  hops,  but  to  afibrd  a 
security  against  the  extravagant  price  which  that  article  sometimes  reaches  in  this 
country  when  the  supply  is  deficient.  Having  enumerated  these  various  articles 
00  which  alterations  are  proposed  to  be  made,  I  maintain  that  it  cannot  be  justlv 
alleged  that  her  Miyesty's  government  have  not  made  very  material  reductions,  with 
respect  to  the  price  of  articles  which  constitute  the  subsistence  of  the  people  of  this 
coantry.  Take  the  whole  tariff,  and  not  any  one  individual  article,  like  the  Corn- 
lavs,  and  then  can  you  deny  that  a  material  reduction  has  been  made  in  the  cost  of 
sQstenanoe,  and  that  we  are  justified  on  that  account  in  calling  on  the  manufac- 
turer to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  those  duties  which  are  supposed  to  constitute 
his  protection  ?  Now,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  very  material  errors  in  the  gen- 
eral opinion  vrith  respect  to  the  comparative  cost  of  living  in  this  country  and 
foreigrn  countries;  and  you  will  find,  if  you  institute  a  comparison,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  largo  towns  on  the  continent,  that  the 
cost  of  living  of  skilled  manufacturers  in  those  towns  is  very  nearly  as  gprcat  as 
in  this  country.  I  will  take  the  case  of  Brussels  as  an  instance.  A  letter  has 
been  addressed  to  her  Majesty^s  government,  by  a  most  intelligent  and  respected 
Individ nal,  and  who  is  at  the  present  moment  the  representative  of  her  Maje^sty  at 
the  conrt  of  Brussels.    That  gentleman  was  not  invited  to  express  any  minion  on 
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the  subject,  but,  no  doubt  considering  the  great  interest  that  is  now  taken  in  this 
country  respecting  these  matters,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  observations  upon 
the  subject.    He  says : — 

^*  Bbussbls,  May  3,  1842. 
^*  My  Lord, — In  the  attempt  so  frequently  made  to  establish  a  comparison  between 
conditions  essentially  dissimilar,  that,  namely,  of  the  working  man  in  England 
and  of  a  man  of  the  same  class  on  the  continent,  it  very  commonly  happens  that 
no  allowance  is  made  for  the  municipal  or  ^  octroi '  duties,  which  in  tlie  greater 
number  of  cases  press  heavily  upon  the  latter.  The  paper  which  I  have  the  honour 
of  enclosing  will  show  your  lordship  what  the  town  dues  amount  to  at  Brussels 
upon  some  of  the  great  articles  of  consumption,  and  will  prove,  at  the  same  time, 
that  these  heavy  charges  have  all  but  doubled  during  the  ten  years  intervening 
between  1830  and  1840.  Upon  cattle  the  duties  leviable  on  entering  the  town  are 
in  some  cases  quite  as  high  or  higher  than  those  paid  upon  crossing  the  frontier. 
Thus  a  beast  imported  from  Holland  would  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20f.  on  arriving 
at  Belgium,  and  to  a  fresh  duty  of  24f.  on  passing  the  gates  of  Brussels. 

"  To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  K.T.,  &c.'* 

This  is  the  communication  funifshed  by  a  gentleman  well  qualified  to  sneak  upon 
the  subject ;  and,  therefore,  in  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  price  of  arti- 
cles in  England  and  upon  the  continent,  you  must  be  guided  in  your  conclusions 
not  only  by  the  customs*  duties,  but  also  by  the  municipal  duties  of  the  sevenil 
towns.  But  supposing  that  the  answer  which  T  have  given  upon  the  question  of 
reduced  prices  of  the  articles  of  consumption  should  not  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
yet  there  is  another  and  an  exclusive  ground  on  which,  independently  of  that  ques- 
tion, I  vindicate  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  of  foreign  manufacture.  I  say 
that  these  high  duties  are  a  mere  delusion ;  that  they  do  not  constitute  a,  protection  to 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  that  in  looking  at  those  dnties  for  protection  he  rests 
entirely  upon  a  fragile  and  faithless  support.  The  check  to  their  operation  is  the 
smuggler.  It  is  a  mere  delusion  to  tell  the  home  manufacturer  that  yon  levy  a  dnty 
of  35  and  40  per  cent,  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactured  articles,  if  he 
is  robbed  of  that  apparent  protection  by  the  importation  of  the  same  articles  in  an 
illicit  way,  consequently  I  think  I  could  conclusively  show  that  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion proposed  with  respect  to  foreign  manufactures,  which  I  cannot  vindicate  on  this 
single  and  exclusive  ground,  that  the  duty  remains  at  last  as  high  as  you  can 
possibly  levy  it  without  calling  in  the  interference  of  the  smuggler.  In  order  to 
remove  all  uneasy  feeling  from  the  mind  of  the  British  manufacturer,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House  I  will  read  an  important  and  bond  fide  letter,  written  by 
a  very  extensive  smuggler.  I  will  read  it  because  I  wish  to  give  the  House  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  the  delusiveness  of  maintaining  high  protecting  duties  upon  foreign 
manufactures.  This  letter  is,  of  course,  not  addressed  to  me,  but  I  can  guarantee  it 
to  be  a  bond  fide  letter,  addressed  by  a  man  of  large  means  and  large  capital,  in  a 
regular  way  of  business  as  a  smuggler,  who,  I  believe,  has  daily  intercourse  with 
persons  in  this  great  city: — It  is  dated  at  the  end  of  December,  1841,  and  after 
offering  his  services  in  supplying  goods  to  certain  persons,  he  adds, — 

"  I  am  also  able  to  forward  to  you,  every  week,  blondes  and  laces  (I  mean  articles 
manufactured  at  Lille,  Arras,  Caen,  Chantilly,  &c.)  at  a  very  low  premium,  by  the 
indirect  channel.  The  goods  would  be  delivered  in  London  the  same  week  of  the 
reception  here,  by  a  sure  and  discreet  individual.  My  means  are  always  free  of 
losses  and  damages,  or  I  would  not  use  them.  Here  follow  the  prices  at  which  I 
might  at  present  undertake  the  passage : — 

Per  Cent. 
Blondes,  by  pieces,  according  to  value     .....        9 

Blonde  veils,  according  to  value 8  or  8^ 

Laces  (Lille  ditto) 8  or  8^ 

Silk  gloves 11  to  12 

Kid  gloves .        .         .      12  to  13 

And  generally  all  silk  goods,  as  gros  de  Naples,  satins,  gros  des  Indes,  gros  de 
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Pari5,  jewellery,  &c.,  for  which  articles  prices  would  be  to  be  determined,  but  cer- 
uuoly  a  great  deal  uoder  your  custom-house  duties/ 

Can  there  be,  I  ask,  a  more  irresistible,  a  more  tangible,  or  a  more  positive  proof 
that  you  are  cot  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the  manufacturer  by  imposing  a  duty  on 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture  so  high  as  to  afford  a  premium  to  the  smuggler,  who 
5et8  systemadeaUy  your  laws  at  defiance  ?    Is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  a  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  domestic  manufacturer  that  he  should  know  the  extent  of  foreign 
competition  he  has  to  meet  ?    Is  it  not  to  his  interest  that  he  should  be  fully  and 
ofienly  aware  of  it,  and  not  be  subject  to  an  illicit,  unseen  competition,  against  which 
he  can  adopt  no  protection  ?    There  are  no  parties  with  whom  I  have  had  more  in- 
tercourse, or  whose  case  has  called  for  more  serious  attention  on  my  part,  and 
on  the  part  of  my  colleagues,  than  the  case  of  a  class  of  persons  unsupported  by  any 
great  interest,  but  which  has  been  brought  under  our  notice  in  a  way  which  quite 
entitled  them  to  consideration — I  mean  those  parties  who  are  concerned  in  the  manu- 
fttture  of  straw  plat.   They  are  mostly  women  and  children ;  and  Ityo  in  certain  con- 
lined  districts  of  the  country.  The  present  duty  on  straw  plat  is  I7s,  a  cwt.  We  propose 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  5«.,  but  we  have  been  induced,  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
presentation, to  increase  the  duty  upon  the  import  of  the  foreign  manufactured 
article  to  7s.  6d.  a  cwt,  in  the  hope  that  these  parties  will  be  enabled  still,  by  the 
exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  skill,  to  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer.    But 
I  «ish  to  convince  them  of  the  delusiveness  of  the  security  which  they  ask  for.    The 
present  duty  on  the  raw  material,  that  is,  foreign  straw,  not  plaited,  is  one  penny  per 
cwt.    The  duty  on  the  same  article,  if  platted  before  it  is  imported,  is  17 s,  per  cwt. 
Now  this  platted  straw  is  so  light  an  article  that  it  affords  great  facilities  for  smug- 
gling it  into  this  country.     I  will  give  the  House  a  proof  of  this.     This  small  bundle 
which  I  hold  in  my  hand  is  straw  (the  right  hon.  baronet  exhibited  it),  the  raw 
material  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  the  plat,  and  is  subject  only 
to  a  duty  of  Id,  the  cwt.  on  its  introduction  into  this  country.     The  foreign  platted 
straw,  as  I  have  already  said,  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  I7s,  6d,  per  cwt.     But  this  is 
apparently  a  bundle  of  the  unplatted  straw.     Now,  observe  (said  the  right  hon. 
baronet,  and  he  then  began  very  deliberately  to  remove  from  one  end  of  the  small 
roll  of  straw,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  straw-bonnet  shops  of  this  metropolis,  short 
pieces  of  the  same  matenal,  and  having  done  so,  he  drew  forth  a  parcel  of  foreign 
manufactured  platted  straw),  that  it  is  upon  this  (continued  tlie  right  hon.  baronet) 
that  a  dnty  of  1 7s.  Od.  per  cwt.  is  imposed  in  order  to  give  protection  to  the  home 
manufacturer !    Now,  this  is  important,  in  order  to  show  bow  delusive  is  the  protection 
which  this  duty  really  affords  against  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  article. 
This  is  a  bond  fide  illustration  of  the  delusiveness  of  these  high  protecting  duties,  and 
a  conclusive  proof  how  little  benefit  is  derived  to  our  domestic  manufactures  from 
impoc^ts  which  can  be  so  easily  evaded.    Now,  these  are  the  general  grounds  upon 
which  I  vindicate  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  foreign  manufactures.    I  do  so  upon 
a  double  ground ;  first,  by  showing  that  we  have  made  such  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  the  means  of  subsistence  as  to  justify  us  in  reducing  those  duties;  and,  secondly, 
bv  showing,  that  the  existing  rate  of  duty  is  so  high,  that  it  affords  no  protection    ' 
whatever.     I  dare  say,  by  stating  the  amount  of  the  reduction  which  I  propose  in 
some  of  the  articles  of  foreign  produce,  hoping  thereby  to  reduce  the  rate  of  living 
in  this  country,  1  have  caused  some  alarm  on  the  part  of  the  producers  of  similar  com- 
modities in  England.     I  speak  chiefly  now  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  cattle,  and  in  the  supply  of  meat.    I  wish  to  address  myself  more  particularly 
to  that  class,  for  I  never  felt  more  confidence  than  I  do  now,  that  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
show,  that  the  removal  of  prohibition  in  the  case  of  cattle,  and  the  reduction  of  duty 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  meat,  are  not  only  perfectly  justifiable,  but  demanded 
by  a  true  consideration  not  only  of  the  general  interests  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
ag^cultural  interest  itself.    It  is  quite  an  error  to  suppose  that  any  class  derives 
advantage  by  a  high  rate  of  living  in  this  country.     In  the  first  place,  there  is  no 
roan,  whatever  article  he  may  produce,  but  must  derive  a  great  advantage  from  a 
general  reduction  of  prices.    The  particular  article  which  he  himself  consumes  may 
abide  at  the  same  price,  and  not  fall  under  the  general  rule  of  reduction,  and  in  re- 
spect to  that  particular  article,  he  may  be  exposed  to  some  suffering  and  loss ;  but 
he  most  in  r^;ard  to  the  general  articles  of  consumption,  share  in  the  benj^t  of  the 
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reduction  which  the  prices  of  those  articles  undergo.  I  will  talce,  as  an  tilttstration 
of  my  argument,  the  case  of  the  poor-rates.  Within  the  last  four  years  the  cost  of 
the  articles  of  subsistence  has  been  high.  It  is  said,  and  I  believe  justly  said,  that 
the  poor-rates  fall  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  landed  interest.  The  profits  of 
tradesmen  in  the  towns  which  were  originally  contemplated  to  be  subject  to  that 
impost,  have  of  late  years  been  free  from  it,  by  the  effect  of  a  temporary  law,  and 
those  rates  now  fall  with  pecidiar  severity  upon  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land. 
Let  us  see  how  the  cost  of  the  articles  of  subsistence  affects  those  races.  It  appears, 
that  the  **  amount  of  moneys  levied  under  the  denomination  of  poor*s-rate  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1837,  was  ^£5,294,000;  1888,  j£5,186,000;  1839,  ^£5,613,000; 
1840,  ^6,014,000«"  This  shows  that  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  money  levied  on 
account  of  poor's-rate  is  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  price  of  provisions.  I 
am  quite  aware  that  in  some  cases  these  prices  have  lately  been  reduced.  I  know 
that  there  has  been  a  general  apprehension,  and,  indeed,  a  general  panic,  on  the 
subject  of  the  importation  of  live  cattle.  It  has  been  constantly  represented  to  me 
that  the  panic  existed,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  argue  against  it,  whether  well  or  ill- 
founded — and  to  so  prevailing  a  feeling,  great  deference  ought  to  be  shown.  I 
venture  to  differ  from  that  statement;  I  do  not  think  it  a  part  of  the  duty  of  any 
government  to  defer  to  a  panic  which  they  consider  unfounded ;  much -less  do  I  con- 
sider it  consistent  on  the  part  of  the  real  friend  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  this 
country  to  show  a  deference  to  unjustifiable  apprehensions.  To  defer  to  sound  argu- 
ment— to  defer  to  justifiable  apprehensions — is  the  duty  of  every  government;  but 
to  concede  to  a  panic  which  yuu  believe  to  be  ill-founded,  would  be  inconsistent  with 
a  wise  and  statesmanlike  course,  and  would  be  inviting  persons  who  were  the  sub- 
jects of  those  unfounded  fears  to  rest  their  hopes  upon  high  prohibitory  duties,  which 
would  indeed  be  resting  upon  an  unstable  foundation.  But  no  steps  which  I  could 
take  could  guard  against  the  panic  which  has  existed.  I  admit  it  has  existed.  But 
let  me  observe  that  some  portion  of  the  reduction  which  has  taken  place  in  the  price 
of  cattle  must  not  be  attributed  to  the  panic.  There  must  be,  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  a  reduction  of  price.  It  is  inevitable,  because  there  is  a  large  supply  of,  and  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  fodder.  The  whole  extent  of  the  reduction,  therefore,  must 
not  be  connected  with  the  panic.  But  if  persons  will  insert  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, offering  to  supply  the  best  meat  from  Hamburgh  and  other  places  at  Sd,  per 
lb.,  and  if  parties  will  not  inquire  into  the  truth  of  it,  but  wiU  take  it  for  granted^ 
and  will  sell  their  cattle  in  consequence,  I  cannot  help  it.  A  little  inquiry  would 
have  shown  at  once  how  impossible  the  thing  mnst  be.  A  house  with  a  fine  German 
name,  at  Hamburgh,  is  represented  as  offering  to  supply  meat  at  dd  per  lb.  Now, 
the  slightest  exertion  would  have  discovered  that  no  such  house  exists  at  all.  If  it 
does  exist  there,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  house  which  so  offers  to  supply  the  manu- 
facturtng  districts  of  the  country  with  meat  aJtSd,  a  lb.,  is  at  present  paying  6d.  a 
lb.  for  it  in  Hamburgh.  My  belief  is,  that  interested  parties,  pretending  to  sympa- 
thise with  the  poor  manufacturing  classes,  have  inserted  these  advertisements,  having 
a  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  panic,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  those 
who,  by  their  fears,  are  bringing  their  catUe  into  the  market.  But  I  trust  that  the 
delay  which  has  taken  place  in  bringing  forward  this  measure  has  tended  to  produce 
a  calmer  and  soberer  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  that  this  cattle-panic  is  of  itself 
fast  dying  away.  I  have  read  an  account  of  some  recent  occurrences,  particularly  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  those  who  expected 
to  purchase  cattle  at  a  very  reduced  price  will  be  disappointed :  and  that  sounder 
notions  are  entertained,  with  respect  to  the  price  of  cattle.  But,  in  arguing  this 
question  of  cattle,  I  am  not  about  to  say  there  will  be  no  reduction  of  price — I  am 
not  going  to  contend,  that  by  admitting  foreign  cattle,  and  foreign  meat,  that  at  no 
period  there  will  be  any  competition  or  reduction  of  price.  But  what  I  maintain,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  establish,  is  this,  that  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  in  this  country 
has  been  unduly  high — extravagantly  high — and  that  if  we  can  effect  a  reduction  of 
price,  we  ought  to  effect  that  r^uction.  I  shall  show  you,  that  your  apprehensions 
are  unfounded — that  there  will  be  no  such  material  fall  (i  cannot  efiect  that)  in  the 
price  of  cattle,  as  will  affect  the  price  of  land,  or  in  any  way  disturb  the  relations 
which  now  exist  between  landlord  and  tenant.  But  I  am  able  to  establish,  by 
conclusive  proof,  that  you  ought  to  seek  security,  if  you  can,  against  the  extra va- 
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gnxkt  price  of  meat  in  tbis  conntrj,  and  which  may  arise  from  a  defeotive  supply, 
caused  by  applications  of  capital  to  other  agricultural  productions,  and  still  more 
by  tbe  disorders  which  have  prevailed  among  the  cattle,  and  which  have  much 
diminished  stock.  Supposing  any  man,  some  twenty  years  since,  any  grazier,  for 
instance,  had  been  told  what  was  to  happen  with  respect  to  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Supposing  I  had  told  him,  fifteen  years  ago,  what  was  then  the  produce  of  those 
two  parts  of  the  empire,  and  had  foretold  to  him  the  wonderful  discovery  of  steam, 
the  facility  with  which,  from  Aberdeen,  and  other  parts,  enormous  quantities  of 
cattle  could  be  brought  to  London ;  and  what  would  be  the  increase  of  the  produce 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I  apprehend  that  the  English 
f^razler  would  have  felt  a  panic  twice  as  great  as  the  panic  which  has  now  been  felt, 
and  he  would  have  said  ikst  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  contend  against 
the  competition  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit,  that 
with  respect  to  Iveland  and  Scotland,  there  was  this  difference,  that  they,  being 
parts  of  tbe  United  Kingdom,  are  entitled  to  import  cattle.  [*'  Hear,  hear ! "]  But 
the  bon.  gentleman  who  cheers  me,  will  not  deny  that  the  10,000  head  of  cattle, 
broogfat  irom  Aberdeen  and  from  Ireland,  would  have  just  the  same  effect  in  de- 
presaiog  the  English  market  as  if  the  same  quantity  of  cattle  had  been  imported 
from  a  foreign  country.  That  is  my  argument.  I  am  not  saying  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  an  equal  right  with  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  import  cattle,  and  on  the 
same  fsTOurable  terms.  My  argument  is,  that  this  great  and  unexpected  increase 
of  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  would  produce  the  same  depressing  effect 
upon  the  British  market  as  if  the  increase  had  come  from  Hamburgh.  I  say,  there- 
fore,  that  if  twenty  years  since  we  had  tiijid  the  English  grazier  what  would  be  the 
extent  of  importation  at  the  present  moment,  from  improvements  in  agriculture  and 
navigation  and  other  causes,  he  would  have  imagined  that  the  price  of  cattle  in  the 
home  market  would  be  so  reduced  that  he  would  have  no  chance  of  success  against 
such  competition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  competition,  the  price  of  cattle  and 
meat  baa  increased,  and  the  price  of  meat  b  still  increasing  to  an  extent  which 
deserves  ournM)st  serious  attention.  As  a  proof  and  illustration  of  this,  I  will  take 
the  navy  contracts  for  fresh  meat  that  have  been  made  within  the  last  four  or  five 
years.  I  find  tliat  in  1835  the  navy  contracts  for  fresh  meat  were  taken  at  35s.  aod 
a  fraction  per  cwt.;  the  price  rose,  in  1638,  to  41«.  per  cwt,  in  1840  to  46«.,  and  in 
1841  it  had  increased,  from  35s.  in  1835,  to  49«.  per  cwt.  This,  be  it  remembered, 
has  ocenrred,  notwithstanding  the  increased  imports  of  cattle  from  Ireland  and  Scot- 
fauid.  I  will  now  refer  to  the  contract  prices  of  meat  for  Greenwich  Hosnital.  In 
1835  the  contracts  were  taken  at  40#.  a  cwt. ;  and  I  must  observe  that  the  proba- 
bility is  that  that  institution  is  supplied  with  a  superior  description  of  meat.  I  find 
tfaat'^e  price  rose  frum  40».  in  1835,  to  56#.  in  1841.  Again,  I  find  that  contracts 
for  supplies  of  meat  for  shipping  were  made  in  Leadenhall  market  in  1835  at  86«. 
per  cwt.,  and  contracts  of  the  same  kind  were  taken  there  in  1841  at  48«.  per  cwt. 
I  will  now  take  pork — I  mean  salt  pork  for  the  navy— and  I  beg  the  House  to  recol- 
lect that  this  increased  price  of  provisions  tends  materially  to  swell  the  navy  estimates. 
I  find,  in  1835,  that  the  contract  price  of  salt  pork  for  the  navy  was  J4 :  14 :  8  per 
tieree,  and  in  1841  the  price  had  risen  to  £7 :  3 :  5.  This  had  not  been  a  sudden 
rise,  but  it  gpradoally  took  place  during  the  intermediate  years.  In  1835,  the  price 
was  ^  14«.  the  tierce ;  in  1838,  it  had  risen  to  £5  148. :  in  1839.  to  £6  1 U. :  in  1840, 
to  £6  14«. :  and  in  1841,  to  j£7 :  3 :  5.  To  show  how  this  affects  the  public  I  will 
refer  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  meat  alone  for  Greenwich  Hospital  for  the  con- 
somptioD  of  tbe  inmates  of  that  institution,  though  there  was  no  increase  in  the 
number  of  its  inmates,  cost  £4,420  more  in  1841  than  it  did  in  1835.  It  appears 
also  that  tbe  total  increase  of  the  household  expenses  of  that  institution  was  j£l2,000 
in  1841  OTcr  that  in  1836.  If  such  an  advance  continued  to  take  place  in  the  price  of 
meat,  tbe  authorities  of  the  hospital  stated  that  they  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
making  tbeir  present  revenue  sufficient  1  haTc  surely  now  said  enough  to  show 
thai  notwithstanding  the  great  importation  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  there  has  been 
a  continuous  increaise  in  tbe  price  of  meat,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  open  the  ports 
of  tbe  kingdom  to  a  foreign  supply.  Is  not  the  fact  of  such  a  continuous  increase  in 
price  conclasiTe  proof  that  something  shall  be  done ;  and  does  it  not  suggest  the  appre- 
bemion  that  ibe  population  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  tbe  supply  ?    Lani  aware 
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that  it  has  been  said  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  much  increased  of  late  jears,  and 
has  been  occasioned  by  another  circumstance ;  it  has  been  asserted  that  it  has  arisen 
because  a  disorder  has  prevailed  among  cattle.  Now,  I  would  ask,  is  not  this  Tery 
circumstance  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  necessity  of  doing  something  to  meet  such  a 
case,  and  that  there  should  be  not  an  absolute  prohibition,  but  a  moderate  duty  which 
will  enable  you  to  go  to  the  places  where  wholesome  cattle  are  to  be  met  with,  that 
you  may  have  the  means  of  increasing  your  supply  when  the  home  supply  is  deficient. 
The  amount  of  duty  which  I  propose  in  the  resolutions  before  the  House  is  a  penny 
a  pound  on  fresh  meat,  or  on  meat  slightly  salted,  and  £l  a  head  on  oxen.  I  appre- 
hend that  the  chief  objection  which  is  entertained  against  this  part  of  the  resolu- 
tion is  directed  against  the  new  duty  of  £1  a  head  on  cattle  in  the  place  of  the 
present  prohibition.  There  is  an  apprehension  of  danger  to  the  domestic  producer 
of  cattle.  Now,  before  I  can  assent  to  any  apprehension  of  danger  of  thb  kind, 
I  should  ask  the  House  to  look  to  the  extent  of  that  portion  of  the  continent  of 
Europe  from  which  a  supply  of  cattle  can  be  obtained.  Corn,  it  must  be  admitted, 
can  be  obtained  from  almost  every  place  where  it  is  produced ;  it  suffers  no  decrease 
in  substance,  and  no  deterioration  in  quality,  how  great  soever  may  be  the  distance  of 
transport,  and  it  can  be  as  well  imported  from  Odessa  or  North  America  as  from  the 
Baltic  or  the  opposite  coasts  of  the  continent.  In  the  importation  of  com,  we  are 
subject  to  competition  in  the  home  market  from  the  supply  obtained  from  all  Europe, 
and  even  America.  But  is  there  the  same  chance  of  competition  with  respect  to  a 
supply  of  foreign  cattle.  Let  me,  in  the  first  instance,  separate  the  case  of  lean 
cattle  from  that  of  fat  cattle.  I  think  that  I  can  prove  satisfactorily  to  every  sen- 
sible grazier  that  there  can  be  nothing  but  advantage  to  him  from  the  importation 
of  lean  cattle.  I  think  I  can  show,  too,  that  in  no  occupation  have  the  profits  been 
reduced  in  so  g^reat  a  degree  of  late  years  as  in  the  fattening  of  lean  cattle.  I  admit 
that  this  trade  in  cattle  has  been  carried  on  with  great  advantage  from  certain  parts 
of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  but  I  could  show  that  there  has  been  such  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  lean  ci^ttle  in  this  country  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  feeder  to 
realise  any  profit  from  fattening  them,  and  that  the  importation  of  lean  cattle  from 
the  continent  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  him.  I  have  made  inquiries  on 
this  point,  and  have  ascertained  from  several  of  the  most  experienced  and  eminent 
graziers  in  the  country,  that  of  late  years  the  profit  is  reduced  to  nothing,  and  the 
feeding  would  cease  altogether  were  it  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  manure.  There- 
fore, by  admitting  the  importation  of  lean  cattle,  I  shall  be  conferring  a  benefit  not 
only  on  the  community,  but  on  that  body  of  agriculturists  who  are  engaged  in  pro- 
viding cattle  for  the  supply  of  the  market.  But  then  I  may  be  asked,  why  not  apply 
the  duty  according  to  the  weight  of  the  cattle  imported  ?  My  reply  is,  that  the 
application  of  any  such  principle  would  defeat  the  object  which  I  have  just  alluded 
to.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  weight  of  that  description  of  cattle,  which  I  think 
will  be  most  largely  imported-— namely,  the  large  lean  cattle— is  very  great.  The 
large  lean  ox,  which  would  afford  a  profit  to  the  grazier  to  fatten,  would  weigh  much 
more  than  the  small  fat  cattle  which  are  likely  to  be  imported.  By  adopting  this 
principle,  then,  of  imposing  the  duty  by  weight,  you  would  be  discouraging  the  im- 
portation of  large  lean  cattle,  the  rattening  of  which  might  become  such  a  large 
source  of  profit  to  the  grazier ;  and  I  say,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  will  be  very 
great  in  applying  the  duty  in  the  manner  I  propose.  Now,  let  me  refer  to  the  danger 
which  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  importation  of  fat  cattle.  I  think  that  I  can  show 
in  an  equally  satisfactory  manner  as  I  have  done  in  the  former  case  that  the  appre- 
hensions which  are  entertained  on  this  point  are  entirely  without  foundation.  From 
what  countries  is  the  danger  from  competition  in  the  importation  of  fat  cattle 
likely  to  arise  ?  Now  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  foreign 
cattle  would  be  enhanced,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  of  duty  on  the  importation  as 
the  distance  and  expense  of  carriage  from  the  countries  from  which  the  cattle  would 
be  brought.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  argue  that  there  is  much  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  competition  that  would  arise  from  the  importation  of  cattle  from 
Spain  and  Portugal.  I  do  not  suppose  that  a  single  ox,  fat  or  lean,  will  crass  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  for  our  markets.  Let  us  next  take  France,  and  see  whether  there  is 
any  danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  from  that  country. 
If  any  hou.  gentleman  would  take  the  trouble  to  inquire,  he  would  find  that  the 
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snpplj  of  cattle  has  for  some  time  in  France  been  rapidly  falling^  short  of  the 
demand  of  the  population.    With  respect  to  France,  I  can  refer  to  documents  which, 
1  think,  will  prove  my  case^  most  satisfactorily.     I  shall  refer  the  House  to  the  ac- 
curate statistical   in  formation  which  is  prepared  on  this  and  other  subjects  in 
that  country.    I  say,  then,  that  I  can  show  that  there  is  no  dangler  to  be  appre- 
hended from  France.    Supposing,  that  the  rich  pastures  of  France  could  pour  in  a 
sopply  of  fat  cattle  to  an  unlimited  amount,  there  would,  I  admit,  be  some  ground 
for  apprehension ;  but  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case  F     During  late  years,  France 
haa  been  an  importing  country  of  cattle,  and  not  an  exporting  country.    I  find 
that  in  1840— and  I  have  similar  returns  for  several  years  back,  and  thev  vary 
little  as  to  the  general  result,  there  were  12,519  cattle  exported  from   France, 
and  39,000  cattle  imported  into  it.     I  will  now  take  sheep — and  many  of  these 
animals  are  exported  by  being  sent  across   the  frontier    into   countries   where 
prices  are  dearer — ^and  I  find  that  92,000  were  exported  in  1840,  but  during  the 
same  year  135,000  were  imported  into  France.     The  result  is,  that  for  the  last 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  the  importation  of  cattle  and  other  animals  into  France  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  amount  of  exports.    In  respect  to  cattle,  then,  France  is  an  im- 
porting country;  and  yet  even  with  this,  I  think  I  can  show  that  the  supply  of  meat 
there  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand,  nor  to  the  wants  of  the  increasing  popula- 
tion of  the  countiy.     I  will  now  take  the  prices  in  France,  and  show  that  there  has 
been  a  great  rise  in  prices  of  late  years  in  that  country.    We  will  begin  as  so  far 
back  as  1822.    lu  that  year  the  average  price  of  beef  in  the  eighty-six  chief  towns 
of  France  was  7id.  per  kilogramme,  and  in  1839  it  had  risen  to  9^^. ;  and  in  the  same 
period  the  average  price  of  mutton  in  those  eighty-six  towns  rose  from  7^d,  in  1822, 
to  9fi/.  in  1839.     In  Paris  there  had  been  a  much  greater  increase.     In  1822  the 
price  of  all  sorts  of  meat  there  was  S^d,  per  kilogramme,  and  in  the  chief  market 
on  the  1 0th  of  March,  1841,  the  price  had  risen  to  14ef.,  being  an  increase  of  62  per 
cent,  from  1822  to  1841.     I  will  give  the  prices  in  Paris  of  oxen  in  different  years. 
In  1822  the  price  of  an  ox  was  296  francs,  or  about  ^12 ;  in  1839,  392  francs,  or  J^15 
I5s. ;  and  in  1841,  459  francs,  or  £ld.    Is  any  danger  to  be  apprehended  of  a  sup- 
ply of  foreign  cattle  from  France,  in  which  the  price  of  oxen  has  risen  within  a 
few  years  from  X12  to  £19  ?    In  France  too  as  in  England,  notwithstanding  the 
i^umber  of  foreign  cattle  that  has  been  imported,  the  price  has  risen,  so  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  France.    I  find  that 
the  average  consumption  of  meat  in  that  country,  between  1812  and  1816,  was  in 
the  ratio  of  70.51  for  each  individual ;  but  during  the  years  1837  and  1840  the  ratio 
was  represented  by  48.12.     I  think  then  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  competition  with  France,  for  here  is  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
meat,  and  yet  a  diminution  in  the  consumption,  while  the  country  is,  I  hope,  in  a 
state  of  prosperity,  and  that  being  the  state  of  things,  there  is  consequently  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended  from  a  great  importation  from  France.     With  respect  to  Belgium 
oar  minister  there  when  he  noticed  the  alarm  that  was  felt  in  this  country  on  the 
snbject,  thought  it  his  duty  to  write  to  the  government,  and  his  words  were: — ^'  I 
observe  some  allusions  in  the  English  papers  with  respect  to  the  price  of  meat,  and 
I  see  it  stated  that  it  can  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  into  England,  and  sold 
at  the  rate  of  3d.  per  lb.    It  is,  however,  clear  this  supply  cannot  come  from  Belgium, 
since  the  price  here  is  just  twice  as  high." 

There  is  then  a  s^reat  delusion  in  supposing  that  meat  can  be  imported  from  Bel- 
gium and  sold  in  England  at  any  such  low  prices.  I  apprehend  that  Holland  is  not 
a  country  from  which  we  need  fear  any  great  importation.  There  is  no  fresh  land 
there  for  cultivation.  Spain  is  out  of  the  question.  The  Prussian  League  is,  with 
respect  to  cattle,  an  importing  and  not  an  exporting  country.  The  only  danger, 
then,  is  from  Holstein  and  Jutland.  But  the  cost  of  the  conveyance  of  an  ox  by 
sea  from  either  of  those  countries  is  greater  than  from  Aberdeen.  Remember,  also, 
the  enormous  increase  of  supply  of  cattle  from  Ireland,  and  that  it  has  not  lowered 
the  prices,  and  then  compare  Holstein  and  Jutland  with  Yorkshire,  and  ask  your- 
selves, Is  there  any  prospect  of  a  competition  which  is  likely  to  interfere  with  the  in- 
terests of  English  agriculturists  ?  If  you  can  make  some  reduction  in  price — if  you 
can  lake  any  security  against  the  exorbitant  price  of  meat,  you  will  be  conferring 
a  great  advantage  on  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  even  on  the  agriculturists 
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theiDseWes.  But  the  extent  of  the  area  of  the  countries  which  can  come  in  competi- 
tion with  them  is  so  comparatiyely  small,  and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  brining 
cattle  here  from  o^er  the  sea  are  so  great,  that  they  need  fear  no  foreign  competition. 
Next  compare  the  quality  of  the  meat.  Your  meat  is  far  superior  to  the  meat  of  the 
continent.  When  you  hear  that  meat  is  4d.  per  lb.  on  the  continent  and  7d,  in 
London,  you  can  draw  no  safe  inference,  unless  you  also  compare  the  quality  of 
both.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  country  yet  exporting  fatted  cattle.  I  believe 
thai  improvements  in  science,  and  the  application  of  chemical  processes  to  agri- 
culture, may  produce  such  results  that  you  may  be  an  exporting  country.  In 
confirmation  uf  the  opinion  which  I  have  just  expressed,  I  can  refer  to  the  au- 
thority of  a  document  drawn  up  by  a  minister  of  France,  in  which  he  names  tin's 
country  amongst  others  as  one  from  which  France  could  derive  a  supply  of  cattle. 
Agfun,  your  mutton  is  so  much  superior  to  that  to  be  obtained  on  the  continent, 
that  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  instead  of  this  country  importing  any 
mutton,  we  shall  export  it  largely  to  the  continent.  Indeed,  at  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieve legs  of  mutton  are  continually  taken  from  Hull  to  Hamburg  for  consumption  in 
the  latter.  The  great  advantage  that  I  look  to  as  being  likely  to  arise  from  the  im- 
porUition  of  cattle,  is  that  it  may  establish  a  check  against  inordinate  prices,  and  on 
this  principle  I  vindicate  the  course  proposed  to  be  taken  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  It  has  been  said,  why  not  impose  your  duty 
according  to  the  weight  or  value  of  the  animal  imported  ?  But  I  say,  it  cannot  be 
done  with  advantage  to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer?  I  have  already  shown,  that 
no  such  extent  of  import  will  take  place  under  the  mode  proposed  by  the  government, 
as  will  prove  injurious  to  the  agriculturist,  and  I  have  abo  shown  the  advantages 
that  will  arise  to  the  English  grazier  from  the  importation  of  lean  cattle.  I  have 
also  shown  other  reasons  that  operate  to  prove,  that  the  course  that  we  propose  to 
take  is  the  most  convenient  one  that  can  be  adopted.  In  addition,  I  may  observe, 
that  every  foreign  country  which  imports  cattle,  and  imposes  a  duty  on  it,  follows 
the  plan  which  we  recommend,  and  lays  the  tax  on  each  head  of  cattle.  Through- 
out the  states,  forming  the  Prussian  League,  foreign  cattle  are  not  admitted  by  the 
payment  of  an  ad  vahrem  duty,  or  on  their  weight,  but  the  duty  is  levied  on  each 
animal.  In  France,  there  is  an  import  duty  of20f.  on  each  head  of  cattle;  in 
Belgium  also  I  find  a  duty  of  20f.  applied  to  all  cattle.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
no  reduction  of  price  will  result  from  my  proposition,  I  should  be  sorry  if  that  to  a 
small  degree  were  not  to  be  the  case ;  but  looking  at  the  state  of  this  metropolis — 
looking  at  the  great  importance  of  a  fair  and  reasonable  supply  of  meat — and  looking 
at  the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  in  steam  navigation,  I  cannot  think  it 
has  derived  as  much  benefit,  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  meat,  from  them  as  it 
ought,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  derive  no  benefit  from  the  proposed  reduction. 
For  my  own  part,  I  iiave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if,  by  the  operation  of  this  part 
of  the  measure,  the  price  of  meat  be  reduced  in  London,  1  should  consider  such  re- 
sult a  public  benefit.  I  have  laid  on  a  duty  of  XI  per  head  on  cattle,  because  I  con- 
sider the  limited  area  of  the  countries  that  can  compete  with  us,  and  the  cost  of 
conveying  cattle  by  steam,  and  various  other  circumstances,  throw  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
to  our  home  supply,  and  that  sufficient  protection  remains  for  the  grassier.  Is  the 
House  aware  that  in  London  alone  there,  were  slaughtered  every  year  not  less  than 
between  170,000  and  180,000  cattle,  and  this  is  independent  of  all  the  slaughtered 
meat  sent  up  to  the  London  market.  What  an  immense  quantity  of  cattle  must  come 
in,  then,  to  make  any  perceptible  reduction  in  the  prices!  But  is  it  likely  that 
10,000  fat  cattle  will  come  in  ?  I  do  not  apprehend  that  any  one  believes  that 
10,000  additional  cattle  will  be  taken  to  Smithfield  from  abroad  in  the  course  of 
the  year;  and  if  that  number  were  to  be  taken,  would  it  make  any  very  material 
diiference  in  the  price  ?  I  believe,  that  the  general  annual  consumption  of  cattle  in 
England  is  between  13,000,000  and  15,000,000.  Is  there,  then,  any  just  ground  for 
their  apprehension.  In  my  mind  the  reasons  are  decisive  for  applying  to  this  ques- 
tion the  principles  on  which  we  have  proceeded  in  framing  the  other  parts  of  the 
tariff.  I  beg  the  House  to  recUoect  the  extraordinary  increase  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  amount  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  imported  into  this  country  from 
Ireland  within  the  last  few  years.    In  1825,  the  number  of  cattle  imported  from 
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Ireland  was  63,000,  and  in  1840  the  number  was  120,000.  The  number  of  sheep 
imported  Iran  Ireland  in  1825  was  72,000,  and  the  number  increased  to  193,000  in 
184D.  The  number  of  swine  imported  from  Ireland  in  1825  was  65,000,  and  in 
1840  the  number  was  884,000.  Now,  notwithstanding  this  enormous  increase  in 
tlie  imports  from  Ireland,  it  has  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  in  the  reduction 
of  the  price  of  meat ;  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  meat  have  gone  on 
risiBg  fur  the  last  few  years.  Taking  this  circumstance  iiAo  consideration,  and 
supposing  that  there  were  no  extensive  importation  of  meat  or  cattle,  and  looking 
ako  to  the  constant  and  continued  increase  of  our  population,  is  there  any  cause  for 
alam  or  consternation  on  the  part  of  the  graziers  ?  In  adopting  the  step  which  I 
DOW  recommend  to  the  House  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
declaring  that  by  adopting  it  we  are  taking  a  security  ag^nst  an  exorbitant  price  of 
meat  in  times  of  scarcity.  I  can  illustrate  the  view  by  what  takes  place  with  respect 
to  horses.  There  is  at  present  a  duty  of  £1  a  head,  on  the  importation  of  horses, 
and  at  that  rate  the  smallest  pony  and  the  most  valuable  charger  may  be  imported. 
Now  look  at  the  price  of  horses  in  some  parts  of  the  continent.  Compare  the  Norman 
horse  a  beautiful  animal — compare  the  price  in  France  with  the  price  of  a  horse 
of  the  same  quality  in  this  country.  Why  has  there  not  been  an  importation  of  them 
into  this  eonntry?  You  only  levy  a  duty  of  ^1  upon  all  horses,  and  yet  the  ai^ount 
of  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of  horses  has  not  been  more  than  £400  per  annum  for 
several  years  past.  But  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  Why,  that  during  this  time  we 
have  been  an  exporting  country  for  horses.  I  take  the  year  1 839, 1  find  that  389  horses 
were  imported  into  this  country,  which  paid  a  duty  of  £1  a  head;  but  during  the 
same  year,  1,330  horses  were  exported.  In  1840  the  number  of  horses  imported, 
was  505,  the  number  exported  was  2,275,  and  in  1841,  the  number  imported  was 
339v  and  the  number  exported  was  4,538.  I  should  rejoice  were  the  same  circum- 
staoees  to  take  place  with  respect  to  cattle,  and  that  we  became  an  exporting  country. 
My  hojies  are  strong  on  this  point,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  day  when,  by 
the  employment  of  capital,  and  the  application  of  chemical  science  to  agriculture, 
we  shall  have  so  far  improved  the  breed  of  our  cattle  as  to  be  enabled  to  export  them 
as  well  as  horses.  The  cost  of  a  hoi-se  is  great  in  this  country  compared  with  the 
price  ia  foreign  countries,  and  yet  we  have  been  able  to  compete  with  other  countries 
by  the  superiority  of  our  horses;  and  I  know  no  uatural  or  unnecessary  reason  why 
we  sbould  not  be  able  to  supply  cattle  as  well  as  horses.  These,  then,  are  the 
grounds  on  which  the  measure  of  her  Majesty's  government  has  been  framed.  I 
hope  that  in  the  observations  which  I  have  addressed  to  the  House,  that  I  have  so 
&r  sadsfied  the  mind  of  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Miles)  as  to  induce  him  to  drop  the 
amendment  of  which  he  has  given  notice.  At  any  rate,  if  he  persists  in  pressing  it, 
I  am  prepared  to  meet  it,  and  shall  offer  it  a  respectful  but  decided  resistance.  And  I 
shall  eertainly  be  curious  to  know  the  arguments  upon  which,  considering  the  gra- 
dual but  rapid  rise  of  price  in  this  country,  and  the  limited  alteration  proposed  in 
the  tariflP — I  shall  listen  with  interest  to  the  arguments  by  which  he  supports  the 
ncceasity  for  an  increased  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  tariff  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government  should  have  had  undue  advan- 
tage taken  of  it  by  pretended  sympathisers  with  the  supposed  sufferers  to  raise  a 
panic  relating  to  it.  I  have  a  sincere  and  cordial  respect  for  the  interests  which 
apprehended  tliat  they  would  be  affected  by  it,  and  I  have  therefore  felt  it  my  duty 
to  enter  into  these  details.  Subsequent  consideration  and  free  communication  with 
all  parties  have  confirmed  the  government  in  the  opinion  that  these  measures  will  be 
attended  with  great  public  advantage — ^that  they  will  produce  general  advantage  to 
all  classes,  inolnding  the  agricultural  class,  by  the  reduction  which  we  propose  to 
make  in  foreign  meat  and  cattle,  and,  above  all,  the  removal  of  that  complete  pro- 
bilntion  which  we  found  when  we  approached  the  subject.  Not  wishing  to  enter  upon 
a  question  which  has  been  adopted  by  Parliament — I  mean  the  question,  of  the 
Corn-laws — wishing  to  postpone  the  question  of  sugar,  till  the  alteration  of  which 
the  noble  lord  has  given  notice  comes  under  discussion — not  wishing  to  prejudice 
tbat  question  by  an  Imperfect  reference  to  it,  I  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
I  rose— namely,  to  state  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the  commercial  arrangements 
proposed  by  her  Majesty ^s  government,  and  to  vindicate  those  points  which  have 
been  moat  subjected  to  auimadversv^n.    I  know  that  many  gentlemea  who  are 
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strong  advocates  for  free-trade,  may  consider  that  I  have  not  gone  far  enough.  I 
believe  that  on  the  general  priociple  of  free-trade,  there  is  now  no  great  difference 
of  opinion,  and  that  all  agree  in  the  general  rale  that  we  should  purchase  in  the 
cheapest  market,  and  sell  in  the  dearest.  [Cheers.]  I  know,  the  meaning  of  tliat 
cheer.  I  do  not  now  wish  to  raise  a  discussion  on  the  Corn-laws,  or  the  sugar  duties, 
which  I  contend,  however,  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  I  have  stated  the 
grounds,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  why  I  consider  these  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule,  and  I  will  not  go  into  the  question  now.  I  know  that  I  may  be  met  with  the 
complaints  of  gentlemen  opposite,  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  I  have  applied  the 
general  principle  to  which  I  have  adverted  to  these  important  articles.  I  have  felt 
satisfied  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  apply  such  important  changes  as  I  have  heard 
suggested  to  these  important  interests.  I  thought,  after  the  best  consideration  that 
I  could  give  to  the  subject,  that  if  I  proposed  a  greater  change  in  the  Corn-laws 
than  that  which  I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  I  should  only  aggra- 
vate the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  only  increase  the  alarm  which  prevailed 
amongst  important  interests.  I  think  that  1  have  proposed,  and  the  legislature  has 
J  sanctioned,  as  great  a  change  in  the  Corn-laws  as  was  just  or  prudent,  considering^ 
the  ensagements  existing  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  also  the  large  amount 
of  canp^l  which  has  been  applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  think  that  we  have  made  as  great  a  change  as  was  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  subject.  I  shall  postpone  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the 
sugar  duties  until  the  noble  lord  regularly  comes  forward  with  the  motion  of  which 
he  has  giyen  notice,  i^nd  I  shall  then  be  ready  to  state  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced her  Majesty^s  government  to  adopt  the  course  which  they  have.  It  is 
impossible,  in  deeding  in  general  with  such  immense  and  extensive  interests,  to 
proceed  always  by  a  strict  application  of  the  general  principle,  for  in  such  cases  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  proceed  with  caution.  I  believe  that  the  true  friend 
to  general  principle  will  argue,  that  it  is  not  expedient  or  proper  to  propose  such  a 
change  as  would  produce  so  much  individual  injury  as  to  cause  general  compliunt, 
and  excite  a  strong  sympathy.  I  contemplate  the  matter  in  the  same  point  of  view, 
a^  this  question  was  contemplated  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  now  no  more,  with 
whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  act  in  1825.  That  eminent  man  then  proposed  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  commercial  and  colonial  policy  of  the  country,  but  the 
proposition  which  he  brought  forward  in  1825,  was  not  so  extensive  as  that  which  I 
have  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to  the  House.  Those  measures  had  my  cordial 
support  and  concurrence.  Mr.  Uuskisson,  when  he  brought  them  forward,  prefaced 
his  speech  with  these  observations : — "  I  am  not  anxious  to  give  effect  to  new  prin- 
ciples, where  circumstances  do  not  call  for  their  application ;  feeling  as  I  do,  from  no 
small  experience  in  public  business — and  every  day  confirms  that  feeling — ^how  much, 
in  the  vast  and  complex  interests  of  this  country,  all  general  theories,  however  incon- 
trovertible in  the  abstract,  require  to  be  weighed  with  a  calm  circumspection,  to  be 
directed  by  a  temperate  discretion,  and  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  existing  relations  of 
society  with  a  careful  hand,  and  a  due  regard  to  the  establishments  and  institutions 
which  have  g^wn  up  under  those  relations." 

These  I  think  are  just  and  profound  and  wise  opinions,  and  in  the  temper  in  which 
Mr.  Huskisson  acted,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  attempted  to  remodel  and  simplify 
the  tariff,  by  removing  the  prohibition  on  some  articles,  and  by  the  reduction  of 
duty  on  others,  and  we  have  proceeded  with  such  care  and  caution  as  to  produce  as 
small  an  amount  of  individual  suffering  as  was  compatible  with  the  end  in  view.  I 
regret  any  suffering  that  may  be  inflicted  on  any  parties,  but  if  we  admitted  the 
principle  of  putting  off  the  question  on  that  account,  I  fear  that  we  should  have  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  all  such  questions  to  an  indefinite  period.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  general  result  of  this  and  the  other  measures  will  be  ample  compensa- 
tion for  any  individual  suffering  that  may  be  inflicted,  and  that  the  general  result  of 
the  whole  will  he  to  increase  the  demand  for  the  employment  of  industry,  and  which 
would  also  increase  the  means  of  the  people  to  command  the  comforts  and  necessaries 
of  life.  We  have  made  this  proposal  at  a  time  of  very  considerable  financial  em- 
barrassment, but  in  doing  so,  we  have  set  an  example  in  Europe,  we  have  declared 
that  we  will  not  seek  to  improve  our  finances  by  increasing  the  duties  on  imports. 
Amidst  all  our  financial  difficulties,  we  have  trusted  to  other  meaQS  for  replenishing 
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the  exchequer.  In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  we  have  come  forward  with  a  pro- 
posal greatly  redaciog  the  restrictions,  and  imposts  on  foreign  articles.  I  deeply 
regret  to  ba^e  it  to  say,  that  other  enlightened  communities  haTe  not  acted  upon  this 
principle.  We  have  reserved  many  articles  from  immediate  reduction,  in  the  hope  that 
ere  long,  we  may  attain  that  which  we  consider  just  and  heneficial  to  all, — namely, 
increased  facilities  for  our  exports  in  return.  At  the  same  time  I  am  bound  to  say, 
that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  this  country  to  buy  cheap,  whether  other  countries  will  buy 
cheap  from  us  or  no.  We  have  a  right  to  exhaust  all  means  to  i  nduce  them  to  do  justice, 
bat  if  they  persevere  in  refusing,  the  penalty  U  on  us,  if  we  do  not  buy  in  the  cheapest 
market.  But  I  believe  firmly,  that  the  example  which  England  is  now  setting,  will 
ultimately  prevail.  The  countries  I  speak  of  may  hope  to  retrieve  their  financifd  diffi- 
culties by  the  adoption  of  a  different  course  from  that  which  we  pursue ;  they  may 
think  to  increase  the  revenue  by  increasing  the  imposts  on  foreign  manufactures, 
bat  they  may  rely  on  it  they  will  here  be  met  by  that  very  influential  corrective  of 
high  duties — the  smuggler.  They  can  rest  only  on  one  of  two  measures  to  correct 
the  evils  arising  from  high  duties — they  must  either  resort  to  such  an  extensive 
establishment,  that  it  will  eat  up  all  the  profits,  or  if  they  neglect  this,  and  merely 
impose  exorbitant  duties,  without  keeping  up  an  exorbitant  establishment,  they  will 
find  that  almost  the  entire  demand  for  the  various  articles  will  be  supplied  by  smug- 
glers, and  those  things  will  be  introduced  by  an  illicit  trade,  which  their  imposts  pre- 
vent the  Introduction  of  legally,  and  with  advantage  to  themselves.  If  you  look  at 
the  countries  in  which  high  protection,  prohibitory  protection  is  kept  up,  you  will 
gradually  find  the  people  of  those  countries  more  and  more  comparing  our  example 
and  the  results  of  it,  with  the  principle  acted  upon  amongst  themselves  and 
the  results  of  it.  Take  Spain,  for  instance,  where,  as  Mr.  Huskisson,  among  others, 
had  pointed  out,  protective  prohibitory  duties  existed  in  their  most  extensive 
form;  what  had  been  the  effect  of  this  system  there?  Eternal  conflicts  on  the 
frontier,  and  no  revenue.  I  regret,  I  say,  that  in  other  enlightened  countries  there 
is  not  as  yet  evinced  a  disposition  to  follow  the  example  which  we  are  now  setting : 
and  I  very  much  regret  to  see  any  thing  of  this  illiberal  spirit  in  the  United  States, 
but  I  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  people  of  those  states  are  too  enlightened  cot  to 
see  that  our  example  ought  to  be  followed,  and  that  they  will,  ere  long,  take  care  that 
it  is  followed.  In  Russia,  attempts  have  been  made,  at  most  enormous  and  unpro- 
fitable expense,  to  introduce  manufactures;  but  I  am  sure  that  before  long  the 
great  pecuniary  loss  sustained  in  that  country,  by  these  attempts  to  force  manufac- 
tiores,  will  bring  conviction  to  the  minds  of  the  people  of  their  futility.  1  feel  certain 
that  the  example  of  England  adopted  at  this  time  of  commercial  and  financial  diffi- 
culty—oar determination  to  pursue  one  path  in  the  right  course,  will  operate  on 
foreign  nations ;  but  if  we  find,  that  our  example  is  not  followed — if  we  find  that, 
instead  of  reducing  the  duties  on  our  manufactures,  they  resort  to  the  impolicy 
of  increasing  them,  still  this  ought  not,  in  my  opinioo,  to  operate  as  a  discouragement 
to  us  to  act  on  the  principles  which  we  believe  to  be  sound, — those  principles  which 
will  not  only  be  immediately  profitable  to  us,  but  the  example  of  which  will  ultimately 
ensure  that  general  application  of  them,  which,  will  confer  reciprocal  benefit  both 
on  ourselves  and  on  all  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  follow  it. 

Aft«  a  short  discussion,  the  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  House  resolving 
itself  into  committee  on  the  Customs'  Duties  Acts. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair — Major  Vivian  rose 
to  move  ^*'  for  any  additional  details  which  may  have  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Meek  to 
the  government,  relative  to  the  importation  of  agricultural  produce,  salt  provisions, 
^.,  or  any  passage  or  passages  which  may  have  been  suppressed.'' 

Lord  Worsley  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  Robert  reel  said,  as  the  House  is  now  somewhat  more  full  than  when  I 
made  my  statement  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening,  1  will  refer  to  what  I  then 
stated.  I  stated  what  was  the  fact,  that  for  several  recent  years  a  gradual  advance 
bad  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisions.  I  took  the  year  1835,  when  I  said 
distinctly  that  the  price  of  meat  and  pork  was  at  its  lowest  point,  and  I  showed  that 
from  1835  to  1840,  a  progressive  increase  of  price  had  taken  place — I  stated  that  at 
the  same  time  a  considerable  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  price  of  cattle 
imported  (rem  Irelaud.    I  stated,  that  taking  the  prices  at  GrecnwichJSospitaLin 
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]  840,  as  compared  with  1 835,  the  difference  of  price  in  meat  alone  made  a  diflerenee 
in  the  cost  of  that  establishment  for  that  year  of  not  less  than  j£4000.  I  then  toolL 
the  price  of  provisions  in  France  and  Belgium  and  this  country,  and  I  argued,  from 
the  gradual  and  progressive  advance  in  the  price  of  provisions  in  those  uoontries 
that  there  were  no  grounds  for  the  apprehensions  that  were  ent^iained  in  some  part 
of  the  country,  that  the  price  of  cattle  would  be  materially  lessened  by  importation 
from  those  countries.  With  respect  to  Hoistein  and  Jutland,  I  admitted  that  there 
might  be  some  supply,  but  that  there  was  no  probability  of  such  an  increase  as  would 
have  any  serious  effect  on  the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country— seeing  that  within 
the  last  six  years,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  by  steam  navigation,  the 
prices  of  meat  in  most  of  the  public  establishments  had  progressively  increased 
duriuff  each  of  these  years.  Seeing  that  this  had  taken  place,  I  stated  that  I 
thought  the  time  was  come  when  competition  with  respect  to  live  animals  and 
meat  might  be  safely  permitted.  This  was  the  statement  which  I  made  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  this  part  of  the  subject.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  particular 
motion  before  the  House,  I  must  say,  that  there  must  have  been  somewhere  or  other 
a  gross  breach  of  trust.  These  papers  were  printed  solely  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  whole  of  the  material  information  was  extracted  from  them,  and 
given  to  the  House.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that  it  might  be  remarked  that 
Mr.  Meek  was  never  alluded  to,  and  the  measures  propos^  by  the  government 
were  at  variance  with  the  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Meek.  But  supposing  that 
those  papers,  containing  informaUon  procured  by  a  servant  of  the  government  for 
the  service  of  the  government,  contained  information  given  by  an  individual  who 
said,  that  he  would  communicate  all  the  information  in  his  power,  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  his  name  made  public.  Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  does  the  Honsa 
think  that  it  would  have  a  right  to  compel  the  government  to  disclose  the  name  of 
that  individual.  The  government  gave  the  House  all  the  information  they  pos- 
sessed; they  gave  the  House  all  the  facts;  and  as  to  the  suppression  of  particular 
passages,  the  charge  is  altogether  without  foundation.  We  gave  you  the  prices  of 
meat  at  Hamburgh — we  gave  you  the  prices  taken  for  the  navy  contracts — we  gave 
you  every  thing  material—but  a  gentleman  officially  connected  with  the  Victualling 
office  makes  an  observation  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  taking  the  contracts 
for  the  navy  from  other  countries;  and  does  the  House  think  that  we  ought  to  give 
this  communication,  intended  for  the  government  alone?  Well,  then,  take  the  case 
of  an  individual  supplying  information  for  the  use  of  the  government,  requesting 
that  his  name  might  not  be  disclosed.  Would  it  not,  I  ask,  be  a  breach  of  all  confidence 
to  disclose  the  name  of  that  individual  ?  We  have  given  you  all  the  information 
with  reference  to  the  tenor  of  the  measures  we  have  proposed.  We  have  g^vea  you 
the  price  of  the  contracts,  and  you  may  have  the  navy  contracts  if  you  think  it 
necessary;  but  I  think  it  would  be  going  too  far,  when  a  gentleman  connected  with 
the  Victualling  office  makes  a  suggestion  to  the  government,  that  the  govemmeot 
should  be  call^  upon  to  communicate  that  information  to  the  House.  There  is  the 
other  case  of  an  individual  communicating  information  to  the  government,  uud&r  the 
assurance  that  his  name  will  not  be  disclosed,  and  I  say  that  if  the  House  compels 
us  to  give  this  information  there  is  an  end  to  all  confidence.  We  have  withheld 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  information  contained  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Meek.  We 
have  given  you  all  the  facts.  In  the  exereise  of  our  discretion  we  have  withheld 
particular  passages,  which  I  maintain  we  were  justified  in  doing,  I  say,  then,  eonsi- 
dering  that  tliere  has  been  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  somebody  in 
giving  to  the  hon.  member  information  intended  for  the  government,  I  trust  that 
the  House  will  not  compel  the  government  to  give  information  that  has  been  so 
presented  to  them. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair. 
Ayes,  219;  Noes,  152;  majority,  67. 

The  House  went  into  committee,  pro  farmd^  and  resumed,  committee  to  sit  again. 

Mat  13, 1842. 

The  Order  of  the  Day  was  read  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Customs'  Acts. 
On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair — 
Viscount  Howick  moved  the  following  resolution,  '^  That  in  making  a  new  arrange* 
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ment  of  the  eiutoms'  dudes,  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  different  rates  of  duty  upon 
the  same  articles^ when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions, 
in  any  case  where  no  such  difference  now  exists ;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which 
such  a  difference  already  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased." 

Sir  Robbbt  Pbbi.  : — I  was  in  hopes,  until  I  heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentkmaii  (Mr.  Baring)  that  the  (^ject  of  the  noble  lord  was  to  save  us  the  trouble 
and  delay  of  a  discussion  on  details,  and  that  we  were  to  get  rid  of  further  discussion 
by  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  general  principle  of  the  tariff,  as  far  as  the 
differeDtial  duties  between  articles  the  production  of  the  colonies  to  those  produced 
in  foreign  countries  were  concerned ;  but  1  am  afraid,  from  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  that  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  be 
accmaplished,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tells  us  that  when  we  enfer  into  the 
details  of  the  tariff,  then  we  must  go  into  the  consideration  of  these  minute  articles. 
Now,  I  confess  I  thought,  from  the  indignation  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
gave  vent  with  respect  to  medlars,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  promote  discussion  on 
details  on  the  present  occasion.  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  tne  right  hon.  gentleman  from  a  difficulty, 
for  if  the  noble  lord  had  not  given  notice  of  his  motion,  the  division  must  have  been 
taken  on  some  individual  article  of  the  tariff.  That  article,  the  first  in  the  list, 
would  have  been  colonial  asses,  which  so  greatly  excited  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
iodignation  the  other  night — and  he  would  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  try  this 
great  question  on  the  subject  of  imposing  a  duty  of  Is.  Sd,  a-head  on  colonial  asses. 
I  certainly  tiionght  that  the  noble  lord  had  brought  forward  his  motion  by  way  of 
a  pons  oMmorum  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I  think  we  shall  do  better  by  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  discussing  the  question  of  principle  rather 
than  by  entering  into  these  details,  which  I  should  have  been  disposed,  nevertheless, 
to  treat  in  a  better  temper  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  exhibited  with  regard 
to  the  subject  of  medlars,  but  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be,  with  better  judgment, 
reserved  for  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening,  it  we  are  to  enter  upon  them  at  all.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  explained  to  those  \\on,  members  who  did  not  hear  the  early 
part  of  the  discussion,  the  nature  of  the  motion  made  by  the  noble  lord  (Lord  How- 
ick),  but  I  protest  against  the  correctness  of  the  exposition  given  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  And  I  beg  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  were  not  present  and  did  not  hear 
the  eariy  part  of  the  debate,  to  hear  my  version  of  the  noble  lord's  motion.  It  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  this : — ^^  That  in  making  a  new  arrangement  of  the  cus- 
toms* duties  it  is  not  expedient  to  impose  different  rates  of  duty  upon  the  same  arti- 
cles when  imported  from  foreign  countries  or  from  British  possessions  in  any  case 
where  no  such  diflerence  now  exists;  and  that  in  those  cases  in  which  such  a  differ- 
ace  already  exists,  it  is  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  increased." 

That  is  the  question.  We  are  required  to  lay  down  an  abstract  proposition  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  raise  in  any  case  the  duty  on  a  commodity,  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries,  above  the  duty  on  the  same  article  produced  in  a  colony.  We  are  to  lay 
down  that  as  a  principle.  We  are  not  merely  to  correct  an  error  committed  with 
respect  to  an  individual  article,  but  we  are  to  lay  this  down  as  a  principle  of  legisla- 
tion, that  the  difference  is  not  to  be  increased.  But  what  is  the  principle  for  which 
the  nohie  lord  contends  ?  The  principle  is  this  :  that  you  shall  treat  your  colonies, 
without  discrimination,  as  foreign  countries  in  this  respect.  The  noble  lord  will  not 
deny  that  such  is  the  proposition  for  which  he  contends.  But  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man and  his  friends,  when  in  office,  did  not  adhere  to  this  rule.  *^  True,"  replies  the 
right  hon.  gentleman, "  there  were  slight  exceptions.  There  was  rough  rice  and  bees'- 
wax  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa."  And  what  account  does  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tlemen give  of  the  motive  which  induced  them  to  take  this  course?  He  says,  *^  If 
you  can  confer  a  benefit  on  the  natives  of  Africa,  it  would  be  by  encouraging  their 
trade.  Give  them  the  benefit  of  differential  duties,  and  you  will  encourage  their  at- 
tention to  domestio  industry ;  and  you  cannot  confer  a  greater  benefit  on  a  country 
like  Africa  than  by  encouraging  the  natives  to  devote  themselves  to  industry.*'  But 
what  becomes  of  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  about  infiicting  injury  on  our 
colonies?  The  noble  lord  says,  *'  You  only  disturb  the  application  of  capital ;  and, 
under  a  notion  of  conferring  a  benefit,  you  are  infiicting  future  injury."  What 
kiuiianity  was  it»  then,  to  encourage  the  growth  of  rough  rice  on  thecoastof  Africa? 
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If  the  Doble  lord^s  principle  were  correct,  there  was  do  humanity  in  giving  peculiar 
encouragement  ana  facilities  to  African  produce.  Humanity  ought  to  have  dictated 
the  establishment  of  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  the  productions  of  Africa  and  those  of 
foreign  countries^  But  the  great  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  on  which  the  House  is 
to  decide  to-night,  is,  whether  it  be  just,  with  respect  to  all  articles  the  produce  of 
your  colonies,  that  the  same  rate  of  duty  should  apply  as  applies  to  articles  the  pro- 
duce of  foreign  countries  ?  If  that  principle  be  correet  there  is  an  end  of  your  colonial 
system.  The  noble  lord^s  argument  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  our  colonial  connec- 
tion. Is  it  just  to  say  to  the  colonies,  *^  You  shall  import  British  articles  on  a  more 
favourable  footing  than  those  of  foreign  nations  P^*  You  are  at  the  present  moment 
passing  an  act  through  the  House  giving  to  British  manufacturers  advantages  in  the 
colonial  markets— you  restrict  commercial  intercourse  with  the  colonies  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  choosing  their  markets.  Would  it  then,  I  ask,  be  just  to  pay  to  the 
colonies,  ^^  You  shall  admit  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  on  more  favourable 
terms  than  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  but  Great  Britain  shall  give  your  pro- 
duce no  preference  whatever  ? "  Yet  that  is  the  principle  for  which  the  noble  lord 
contends.  Then,  would  the  noble  lord  do  away  with  the  privileges  which  British 
manufactures  enjoy  in  the  colonies  ?  If  he  would,  let  me  ask  him,  why  would  he 
maintain  the  colonies  at  all  ?  The  colonies  are,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  to  have 
the  unlimited  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market.  This  country  ought  to  show  no 
preference  to  colonial  produce.  If  you  think  fit,  for  purposes  of  revenue,  to  lay  a 
>  duty  of  30  per  cent,  on  any  articles  coming  from  Russia  or  France,  in  that  case, 
according  to  the  noble  lord's  principle,  you  ought  indiscriminately  to  lay  the  same 
rate  on  articles  the  produce  of  a  colony.  Be  it  so ;  but  let  me  ask  the  noble  lord, 
why  we  should  be  at  the  expense  of  defending  these  colonies  ?  The  noble  lord  says, 
**  See  what  results  followed  in  the  United  States  by  abolishing  these  distinctions 
since  the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  established — since  the  system  of 
privilege  and  protection  has  been  abolished  ?**  Be  it  so ;  but  why  retain  the  colonies 
if  we  are  to  derive  no  advantage  whatever  in  respect  to  commercial  intercourse — ^no 
advantages  to  navigation — no  exclusive  privileges  for  British  shipping  ?  Why  aban- 
don these  advantages,  whether  real  or  supposed,  and  then  garrison  Canada  with 
15,000  men  ?  The  noble  lonFs  principle  is  to  le(  the  colonies  govern  themselves,  and 
declare  their  separation  from  this  country  ;  for  it  is  quite  clear  that  our  connection 
with  the  colonies  can  be  of  no  possible  advantage  if  we  incur  all  the  obligations  of 
defence,  but  in  every  otlier  respect  place  them  on  the  footing  of  foreign  countries. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  colonies  can  be  nothing  but  an  onerous  obligation  to  this 
country,  if  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord  be  true.  The  noble  lord  says  that  Mr. 
Huskisson's  principles  were  adverse  to  the  course  now  pursued.  What  I  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  proposed  that  Canada  should  be  allowed  to  sell  her  com  in  the  British 
market  at  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  With  the  noble  lord*s  resolution  in  force  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Mr.  Huskisson  to  have  applied,  as  he  did,  his  principle  to  the 
sugar  of  the  Mauritius,  lowering  the  duty  on  it  to  lOs.  the  cwt.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  Mr.  Huskisson,  in  1826  or  1827,  to  have  equalised  the  duty  on  the 
sugar  of  the  Mauritius  and  that  produced  in  the  West  Indies,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  determined  to  act  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  noble  lord.  What 
did  Mr.  Huskisson  say  with  respect  to  the  East  Indies  ?  Mr.  Huskisson  complained 
of  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  refusing  to  our  manufactures  the  privileges 
which  had  been  given  to  other  manufactures.  Mr.  Huskisson  intimated  that  there 
were  two  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  might  derive  an 
abundant  supply  from  our  own  colonies.  Mr.  Huskisson  said,  ^^  We  could,  he  was 
satisfied,  soon  be  abundantly  supplied  with  tobacco  from  the  East  Indies,  by  wise 
and  prudent  inducements  hold  out  to  induce  its  improved  cnltivation."  The  rice  of 
India  would  soon  (indeed  it  was  already  doing  so)  usurp  the  place  in  our  list  of  im- 
ports which  that  of  Carolina  had  held.  In  other  articles  the  same  change  would 
soon  be  observed.  With  reference  to  cotton,  that  raw  article  so  essential  in  our  great 
staple  trade,  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  its  culture  in  Inc^a  the  same  encourage 
ment  and  protection  which  the  indigo-trade  had  obtained  to  ensure  its  cultivation 
with  equal  success,  and  the  growth  of  as  good,  as  durable,  and  as  fine  an  article.  The 
result  would  soon  be,  that  the  cotton  of  India  would  rival  and  supplant  the  cotton 
of  the  western  world,  as  the  indigo  of  India  already  excelled  that  of  Guatemala,  to 
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which  it  was  formerly  so  much  inferior,  and  would  still  have  continued  so  bat  for  the 
judicial  eneoumgement  afforded  to  it. 

Therefore,  for  the  noUe  lord  to  contend  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  the  patron 
of  the  prindple  that  colonial  articles  in  all  cases  should  be  sabjected  to  the  duty  to 
which  forego  articles  were  exposed,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  fact.  Take 
the  case  in  India.  Yon  have  mined  the  cotton  manufactnres  of  India  by  the  im- 
portation of  your  own.  You  insist  npon  India  receiving  it  upon  most  favourable 
terms  to  yourself.  If  India  attempted  to  get  a  revenue  by  subjecting  your  cotton 
manufactures  to  a  duty  you  would  take  means  to  prevent  it.  But  you  contend 
that  your  cotton  manufactures  shall  be  introduced  into  India  with  gpreat  advantage, 
as  compared  with  the  manu&ctures  of  other  states;  and  that  the  produce  of 
India  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  duties  to  which  the  produce  of  forei^  states  is 
subject.  Is  there  any  justice  in  that  arrangement  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  be  pre- 
pared in  contending  for  this  principle  to  subvert  altogether  the  colonial  interests  P 
Are  you  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  your  manufactures  in  the  colo- 
niesv  to  insist  upon  your  manufactures  being  introduced  at  lower  rates  than  the 
manaiJMtores  of  other  countries  P  I  put  it  to  any  rational  man  who  is  actuated  by 
equitable  principles,  whether  it  could  be  justly  concurrent  with  the  mfuntenance  of 
the  advantages  which  you  derive  from  those  colonies  to  contend  that  colonial 
prodoce  shall  have  no  advantage  P  It  would  be  altogether  inconsistent.  You 
have  told  your  colonies  that  you  will  maintain  your  connexion  with  them ;  you 
have  pledged  yourself  to  the  Canadas  to  maintain  your  connexion  with  them ;  and 
I  should  deeply  regret  if  the  House  of  Commons  should  propose  either  one  .or 
the  other  of  tbe^  altematives^^ither  to  tell  the  Canadas  that  ^*  There  must  be  no 
distinction  in  favour  of  British  manufactures;  you  are  at  liberty  to  introduce 
French  goods  and  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  on  terms  equally  advanta- 
geous with  those  on  which  British  articles  are  imported  ;*'  or  to  take  this  other  and 
still  more  impolitic  course,  and  say,  *^  We  insist  upon  your  introducing  British  goods, 
and  upon  depriving  you  of  the  discretion  of  carrying  on  intercourse  with  other 
countries  in  the  cheapest  manner — ^namely,  by  the  ships  of  other  countries;  but,  with 
respect  to  the  introduction  of  your  goods,  they  must  be  introduced  upon  the  same 
footing  as  French  and  other  foreign  articles.**  Why,  sir,  to  use  such  language  as 
this,  ud  to  adopt  such  a  course  as  this  now  suggested,  would  place  us  in  that  situa- 
tion with  our  colonies  that  nothing  but  physical  force  could  enable  us  satisfactorily 
to  maintain  any  longer  the  connection.  Sir,  again  I  must  repeat  that  I  cannot 
answer  for  the  justice  with  which  every  subject  is  treated,  with  respect  to  those 
600  or  700  articles  set  forth  in  the  tariff.  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  answer  for  the 
justice  of  all  those  discriminating  duties.  If  the  course  ^rou  mean  to  pursue  be  this 
— namely,  to  put  us  to  the  proof  with  respect  to  every  article  here  described — if  you 
take  one  article  with  the  sum  of  6d.  attached  to  it,  and  say  **  here  I  put  it  to  you 
to  defend  this  article  at  Sd.,  and  this  other  which  is  marked  at  9</."  I  say,  Sir,  that 
by  adopting  such  a  course  of  proceeding  towards  us,  we  should  find  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  give  any  satisfaction.  Hon.  members  must  consider  the  complicated 
relationship  of  this  country.  They  must  consider  the  immense  extent  of  capital 
which  is  involved — ^they  must  consider  the  enormous  extent  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  the  extensive  field  of  our  commerce.  With  these  considerations  they  must  be 
aware  of  the  danger  that  would  naturally  arise  by  any  attempt  at  legislation  which 
would  rashly  shake  the  foundations  of  the  empire.  You  must  decide  on  the  whole 
of  those  financial  and  commercial  measures.  And  you  must  look  to  the  practical 
results  which  were  likely  to  follow.  We  have  done  all  that  a  wise  and  prudent 
government  could  do  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  this  question.  We  have  made  an 
effinrt  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  country  and  relieve  the  spirit  of  industry.  I 
appeal  to  your  justice  to  decide  upon  these  measures  as  a  whole,  rather  than  to 
sacrifioe  the  grand  object  we  have  in  view  by  descanting  upon  its  minute  parts,  in 
rnpect  to  which  I  confess  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  give  satbfactory  and  con- 
dosive  proo&  in  favour  of.  If  this  House  should  assent  to  this,  I  shall  still  hope 
that,  as  the  course  we  have  pursued  has  been  hitherto  approved  of,  and  as  the  House 
hss  already  decided  upon  the  general  principles  involved  in  the  noble  lord*s  amend- 
ment, we  shall  be  still  allowed  to  carry  out  our  olijects  without  being  called  upon  to 
leconnt  for  every  item  of  the  tariff    The  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  cannot  be 
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entertained,  for  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  create  that  alarm  throughout  India,  the 
Canadas  and  the  whole  of  our  colonial  empire,  which  such  a  proposition  was  so 
well  calculated  to  do;  for,  by  adopting  it,  you  would  be  only  prockimtng  the  prin- 
ciple that  they  shpuld  be  treated,  in  respect  to  colonial  intercourse,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  upon  no  more  advantageous  terras,  than  we  should  treat  the  foreigner. 
This  was  but  a  unilateral  course,  which,  in  justice  to  our  own  interests,  as  well 
as  those  of  our  colonies,  we  cannot  think  of  pursuing.  [Viscount  Howick :  I  orged 
it  aealnst  any  great  alterations  being  made.]  Why,  I  would  ask,  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  noble  lord's  principle  this — that  it  must  be  desirable  to  maintidn 


I  principle  this — that  it  must  be  desirable  to  maintidn  the  duties 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  the  colonies  and  that  of  other  countries  on  the  same 
footing.  The  noble  lord  stated  that  you  were  doing  an  injury  to  the  colonies  by 
supporting  their  permanent  interest — ^his  principle  was  this,  that  colonial  produce 
ought  not  to  be  introduced  on  a  more  favoured  footing  than  that  of  foreign  countries. 
The  noble  lord  said,  the  system  we  pursued  on  this  subject  was  Tioions.  I  am  now 
protesting  against  that  unqualified  and  exceptionless  doctrine — ^namely,  that  you 
ought  to  treat  Canada  in  respect  to  colonial  and  commercial  intercourse  on  the 
same  footing  as  other  countries.  If  such  a  proposition  be  entertained,  there  is  an 
end  at  once  to  our  colonial  empire,  and  to  maintain  it  will  only  be  to  place  a  useless 
burden  on  ourselves.  If  you  sanction  this  proposition,  then  you  ought  also  to  say, 
let  the  colonies  assert  their  own  independence,  and  provide  for  their  own  maiaten- 
anoe. 

The  Honse  divided  on  the  question  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the  chair:  Ayes, 
SSI ;  Noes,  108;  majority  173. 

The  House  went  into  Committee,  and  resumed;  the  chairman  reported  progress, 
and  obtained  leave  to  sit  again.  • 


CUSTOMS  ACTS— THE  TARIFF— CATTLE. 
Mat  23,  1842. 

The  Honse  in  Committee.  On  the  first  resolution  being  proposed, — Mr.  Miles 
moved  as  an  amendment — *^  That  the  duties  to  be  levied  on  all  live  stock  imported 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  purposes  of  food,  be  taken  by  weight** 

Sib  B.  rjBKL:  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  able  to  confine  my  observations  to  the 
particular  subject  now  under  discussion — whether  it  be  wise  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tion  which  now  exists  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat — substituting  a 
moderate  duty.  But  the  noble  lord  has  invited  a  discussion  on  other  points — ^the 
Corn-laws,  and  the  sugar  duty.  With  regard  to  the  sugar  duty,  there  will  be  an 
opporttmity  of  discussing  that  question ;  and  I  shall  then  state  why  we  think  that 
there  are  reasons  which  except  sugar  from  the  application  of  the  general  principles 
of  the  tariff.  As  to  the  Corn-laws,  any  one  would  have  inferred  from  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that,  under  all  circumstances,  and  without  any 
qualification,  the  people  of  this  country  should  have  a  command  of  the  cheapest  food; 
but  I  take  it  that  the  noble  lord,  the  author  of  an  Ss.  duty,  must  himself  impose 
some  restriction  on  that  principle  for  which  to-night  he  seems  inclined  to  contend. 
He  must  admit  that,  under  all  circumstances,  it  is  not  expedient  without  reference 
to  other  considerations  that  the  people  should  have  the  cheapest  food ;  because  other- 
wise his  principle  will  be  entirely  at  variance  with  his  own  proposal  of  an  8«.  duty 
on  wheat.  The  noble  lord  must  admit  either  that  there  are  special  burdens  in 
agriculture  which  justify  that  duty,  or  that  it  is  desirable  to  g^ve  some  protection  to 
domestic  agriculture ;  and  the  question  then  between  me  and  the  noble  lord,  is  not 
a  question  of  principle — ^it  is  a  question  of  degree.  I  propose  a  graduated  duty.  The 
noble  lord  proposes  a  fixed  duty ;  but  in  vindication  of  his  8s,  fixed  duty,  the  noble 
lord  must  contend  against  the  principle  which  he  has  put  forward  to-nig^t,  'taken 
without  qualification  or  exception ;  and  I  therefore  appeal  to  the  noUe  lord's  assis- 
tance in  support  of  my  graduated  scale.  I  do  not,  however,  now  wish  to  revive  the 
discussion  on  the  Corn-law ;  but  I  thought  that  the  noble  lord  had  charged  me  with 
delndinff  the  farmers ;  and  bad  said,  that  if  I  had  put  forward  any  such  proposition 
before  the  last  election,  the  agricultural  constituencies  would  not  have  implied  an 
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opinion  so  strongly  in  my  favoar;  bat  now  the  noble  lord  contends  that  I  have  shown 
undue  favour  to  the  farmer,  and  have  proposed  a  Corn-lafr  at  variance  with  the 

fnaciplea  of  the  tariff.  Surely,  it  is  impossible  for  the  noble  lord  to  coatend,  that 
have  deceived  the  farmer  by  holding  out  false  expiectations  of  protection,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  I  have  shown  him  undue  favour.  I  come  now  to  this  particular 
proposition ;  I  am  afraid  that  unless  I  am  able  to  apply  myself  to  the  particular 
proposals  as  they  are  made,  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  bringing  these  disottssi«ns  to 
a  close;  and  I  will,  therefore,  limit  myself  to  the  eing^  point,  whether  it  be  expe- 
dient to  eontinue  the  ezistioff  prohibition,  or  to  impose  the  duty  proposed  by  the 
govemment ;  and  I  discuss  the  question  with  my  bon.  friend  with  perfect  freedom 
and  eandour ;  I  entirely  differ  from  him  in  opinion  upoo  this  subject ;  but  I  am  not, 
on  that  account,  insensible  to  or  ungrateful  for  the  support  which  I  liave  receiveii  in 
respect  to  my  [)roposa]  of  an  Income-tax.  Yes !  I  have  received  from  the  agricultural 
body,  this  session,  roost  valuable  and  generous  support  of  the  propoeab  which  I  have 
made;  and  the  di^renees  which  may  .exbt  between  us  cannot  disturb  my  grateful 
sense  of  their  assistance ;  and,  no  doubt,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  some  who 
now  e^Nress  dissent.  I  lave  not  the  least  fear  that  the  diffsrenoes  of  to-night  will  con* 
tinoe  beyond  to-night.  I,  however,  now  maintain  my  own  opinion ;  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  interests  of  the  country  do  require  that  the  prohibition  on  the  importation  of 
ibreigii  cattle  should  be  removed,  and  I  think  that  the  proposal  which  I  have  made 
will  benefit  all  classes  of  the  community.  When  I  spoke  last,  there  was  a  prevalent 
apprehension  and  alarm  at  the  proposal  which  I  had  made.  I  then  said,  that  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  part  of  a  true  friend  of  the  agriculturists  to  assume,  that 
that  panic  was  well-founded ;  the  reason  which  I  gave  for  not  acting  on  those  appre- 
heosuMia,  was  my  belief  that  it  would  be  found,  before  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  tariff, 
that  those  appr^ensioos  were  at  an  end ;  and  the  communications  which  I  have 
received  from  the  country  prove  the  correctness  of  that  impression.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  the  panic  has  already  passed  away.  I  said  at  that  time  that  the  then 
diminadon  in  the  price  of  cattle  was  attributable  to  other  eoncurrent  causes,  as  the 
price  of  fodder;  and  I  felt,  besides,  very  confident  that  when  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  eoantry  was  apf^ied  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  those  apprehensions 
would  give  way  to  the  natural  consequences  of  that  sober  judgment  Now,  I  have 
looked  into  a  country  paper,  and  the  country  papers  affoni  a  very  good  indication 
of  the  feeling  of  the  country,  and  I  take  this  account  which  is  a  report  from  Liver- 
pool:— *'''  Ths  price  of  cattle  is  still  rising;  there  was  a  large  supply  in  the  market ; 
but  the  prices  were  very  high;  we  stated  a  fortnight  ago,  that  the  diminution  in 
price  was  the  consequence  of  a  mere  panic,  and  would  not  continue." 

It  then,  I  had  acted  on  the  panic,  I  shouJd  have  been  left  in  the  lurch  by  the  panic. 
I  will  now  read  another  extract : — 

"  LiYEBPOOL,  Monday ^  May  16. 
"We  have  had  rather  a  large  supply  of  cattle ;  but  the  prices  are  very  high;  beef 
^d.  to  7rf.;  mutton  7d.  to  7Jrf." 

Now  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  being  7d.  and  1\d,  at  Liverpool,  I  put  it  to 
every  intdligent  gentleman  in  this  House,  whether  it  is  right  to  continue  the  present 
prohibition  ?  Why  do  I  take  Liverpool?  Because  Liverpool  is  tlie  port  into  which 
the  Irish  supplies  enter.  Now,  supposing  twenty  years  since  any  one  had  said  to  a 
Liverpocd  man,  **  Look  at  the  present  supply  of  Irish  cattle,  I  will  tell  you  what  it 
will  be  twenty  years  hence,"  wouldn't  his  natural  answer  have  been,  ^^  Why,  the 
Eogtish  graziers  will  be  ruined.**  In  1820,  the  number  of  cows  and  oxen  brought 
from  Ireland — I  am  not  sure  whether  into  England  or  Liverpool  only — was  16,966 ; 
sod  on  an  average  of  the  last  five  years,  there  have  been  brought  from  Ireland  into 
the  port  of  Liverpool  alone  472, 200  cows  and  oxen,  or  upon  an  average  about  94,400 
is  each  year.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  that  eaormous  increase  on  the  prices  ? 
So  far  from  the  English  grazier  being  injured,  the  prices  have  risen,  notwithstanding 
that  laige  increase.  Under  these  cireumstancee,  is  it  wise  to  continue  the  present 
piohilHtton  F  Are  we  not  bound  to  look  for  a  wider  area  whence  to  draw  our  supply  ? 
Take  the  average  of  the  five  years  preceding  the  last  five,  and  the  importation  into 
Liverpool  from  IreUnd  was  54,800 ;  compare  that  with  the  average  of  the  five  fol- 
knriiig  years,  which   was  94,400;   and  do  not  these   facts  suggest  important 
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considerations  ?  Is  it  not  a  just  and  almost  necessary  inference,  that  the  population 
is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  ?  Whence,  then,  is  our  supply  to  come  ? 
Look  at  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  States  of  the  German  Confederation — 
their  population  is  sixty-five  millions  of  inhabitants ;  they  require  cattle  for  their  own 
supply  of  food ;  they  are  all,  I  believe,  importing  countries,  and  in  each  of  them  I 
am  amid  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  is  rising,  and  the  consumption  increasing  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  noble  lord  says, — "At  one  time  you  contend 
you  ought  to  remove  the  prohibition,  and  at  another  time  you  say  it  will  not  materially 
alfect  the  price  of  meat  in  this  country." 

I  must  say  that  I  wish  it  would  reduce  the  prices,  for  I  consider  the  price  of 
meat  too  high.     I  take  this  proof  of  it : — Take  Liverpool.     I  see  that,  by  the  great 
improvements  in  steam  navigation,  there  are  forwarded  large  supplies  of  cattle  from 
Aberdeen,  and  other  parts  of  Scotland  into  Liverpool,  and  yet  I  see  no  benefit  in  that 
great  community  from  such  extensive  importation.     On  the  contrary,  I  see  a  pro- 
gressive rise  in  the  price  of  food.     I  say,  then,  that  that  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  prohibition,  and  conclusive  of  the  policy  of  widening  the 
supply.    If  you  tell  me  there  is  gpneat  alarm — a  great  panic  in  tfie  markets,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  think  that  alarm  unfounded.    But  what  I  admit  to  be  the  chief 
benefit  from  this  alteration  is  this,  that  we  are  taking  a  new  security  against  the  con- 
stant progressive  rise  of  the  price  of  food  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the 
supply  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent  rise  of  price  of  foreign  cattle,  I  think 
that  the  foreigner  vrill  be  ready  to  part  with  his  cattle  at  a  diminution  of  price  of  25 
per  cenL    At  the  same  time,  1  am  obliged  to  say,  that  when  I  consider  the  ooimtries 
of  Europe  from  which  cattle  can  be  introduced,  I  find  them  so  few  that  I  cannot 
think  there  will  be  any  great  diminution  in  the  price  of  meat.     Three  things  are 
always  put  out  of  consideration,  and  those  are— the  quantity  of  cattle,  the  quality  of 
the  meat,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  in  increas- 
ing the  price  of  meat  upon  the  continent.     Depend  upon  it,  you  cannot  open  the 
markets  of  this  country  without,  in  some  degree,  raising  the  price  of  meat  m  other 
countries;  and  when  my  hon.  friend  refers  me  to  the  prices  of  4d,  and  5d,  perpound, 
he  must  recollect  that  those  are  the  prices  vrith  this  prohibition  and  with  the  English 
markets  closed  to  the  foreigner ;  but  if  you  open  the  English  market  the  necessary 
consequence  vrill  be  some  rise  in  the  price  abroad.     But  always  bear  in  mind  the 
quality  of  the  meat,  and  don't  think  that  meat  at  4d.  per  pound  in  Hamburg  or  Hoi- 
stein,  if  such  be  the  price,  is  such  meat  as  that  at  Sd.  per  pound  in  Liverpool  or 
London.     The  things  are  perfectly  different.     Meat  of  an  equal  quality  with  that 
which  we  consume  in  London,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  place  on  the  continent 
could  supply  at  a  less  price  than  6d.  instead  of  4d,    I  cannot,  however,  but  think 
that  there  will  be  advantage  from  this  free  intercourse,  by  the  improvements  in  our 
breed  of  cattle  in  this  country.    I  was  very  much  struck  with  an  account  of  a  meeting* 
at  which  the  hon.  member  for  Berkshire  was  present,  I  believe  last  year,  of  that  most 
useful  institution,  founded  mainly  by  Lord  Spencer,  and  with  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  connected — I  mean  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England.    I  read 
this  morning,  the  account  of  what  passed  at  that  meeting,  which  I  will  quote  to  the 
House: — ^*Sir  Franeis  A.  Mackenzie,  Bart,  informed  the  council  that  he  had  at 
length  succeeded,  through  the  agency  of  his  friend,  the  celebrated  geologist  and 
writer  on  fossil  fishes,  Professor  Agassiz,  in  obtaining  possession  of  a  breeding  stock, 
which,  for  the  last  twenty- three  years,  since  his  first  visit  to  Switzerland,  he  had 
been  most  desirous  to  secure  for  this  country ;  and  that  four  of  the  finest  bulls  that 
Switzerland  could  produce  were  on  their  way  to  England,  and  would  arrive  to  the 
consignment  of  Mr.  Hanbury,  banker,  in  Lombard.street,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
Sir  Francis,  in  describing  this  stock,  remarks,  *  1  certainly  never  saw  more  beautiful 
cattle  than  the  Swiss,  not  even  in  Yorkshire,  and  they  combine  both  milking  and 
fattening  qualities,  which  is  an  immense  advantage;  the  proof  of  the  first  is  their 
being  the  cows  which  in  Lombardy  are  only  bought  for  making  Parmesan  cheese ; 
and  1  hope  that  the  shapes  of  the  animals  now  sent  will,  to  the  best  judgiBS,  prove 
that  they  possess  the  latter  quality  by  their  perfect  shapes.'    Professor  Agassiz  not 
being  limited  in  price,  procured  for  Sir  Francis  Mackenzie  four  of  the  finest  and 
handsomest  young  bnlls  that  Switzerland  could  produce ;  and  although  the  Professor 
considers  the  outlay  already  too  large  in  efiecting  this  object,  Sur  Francis  expressed 
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the  conyicdoD  be  felt  that  he  should  be  rewarded  if  the  blood  was  found  to  do  good 
to  our  English  breeds,  by  crossing  them.'* 

It  IB  a  great  advantage,  then,  to  the  breeding  of  cattle  in  this  country,  to  have  an 
unlimited  access  to  the  cattle  of  the  continent;  and  with  our  skill  and  application  of 
ch^nieal  science  to  agriculture,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  if  this  intercourse  with  the 
continent  be  admitted,  there  will  be  great  benefit  resulting  from  it.  I  look  back  and 
find  that  scarcely  a  year  has  passed  without  many  applications  having  been  made  to 
the  treasury,  to  permit  bulls  and  other  animals  of  various  breeds  to  be  imported  from 
parts  of  the  continent.  In  one  or  two  cases,  permission  was  given ;  but  it  is,  I 
need  hardly  say,  a  very  difierent  thing  to  do  this  by  a  mere  exercise  of  favour  against 
the  law  in  a  few  isolated  oases,  and  to  provide  for  regular  access,  on  the  part  of  our 
agrieulturists,  to  the  best  continental  breeds.  But,  with  the  spirit,  the  industry, 
and  the  enterprise  of  the  British  farmer,  I  believe  we  should  speedily  find  ourselves 
thoroughly  able  to  compete  with  any  country  as  to  the  supply  of  cattle.  The  only 
question  tlien  remaining  is,  whether  the  duty  shall  be  fixed,  or  according  to  weight  ? 
Surely  a  strong  proof  of  the  propriety  of  imposing  a  fixed  duty  is,  that  it  is  adopted 
in  all  foreign  countries,  admitting  importation  of  live  stock.  In  Austria,  the  duty 
on  an  ox  is  8«. ;  in  Belgium,  it  is  lOs. ;  in  France,  £2 ;  in  Germany  158, ;  in 
Holland,  £l  ^,  4d. ;  the  same  reason  applying  in  those  countries  as  in  this,  if  any 
valid  reason  there  be,  for  preferring  a  duty  levied  according  to  weight.  And' let  the 
Iloose  mark  this.  My  hon.  friend  will  avoid  saving  what  duty  by  weight  he  would 
wish.  Would  he  desire  one  of  2s,  6d,  per  cwt  r  No ;  he  of  course  does  not  deny 
that  he  wishes  a  higher  degree  of  protection  than  I  propose ;  and  he  would  doubt- 
less desire  a  duty  of  6«.  or  8«.  per  cwt. ;  but  he  abstains  from  naming  any  duty ;  he 
will  not  venture  to  specify  the  amount  per  cwt  he  wishes.  But,  then,  I  say  that 
this  ought  to  be  fully  explained,  before  you  proceed  to  vote  for  any  abstract  proposi- 
tion. My  hon.  friend  should  really  tell  us  what  is  the  practical  purport  of  his 
proposal,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  mere  delusion  voting  upon  his  motion.  Of  course 
lie  thinks  that  £l  per  head  is  not  a  sufficient  protection,  and  he  desires  a  higher  one ; 
but,  then,  I  think  that  unless  we  clearly  comprehend  his  practical  intention,  many 
members  may  be  entrapped  into  a  vote ;  for  there  are  those,  I  can  well  understand, 
who  would  rather  have  2s.  6cf.  per  cwt.  as  the  duty  than  £l  per  head.  In  that 
case,  observe  that  an  ox  weighing  4  cwt.  would  only  pay  10^.  duty — a  result  which 
might  not  entirely  tend  to  diminish  the  **  panic"  of  the  farmers,  nor  to  answer  the 
object  of  my  hon.  friend.  My  hon.  friend  wishes  really  for  an  increase  of  protection, 
which  would  involve  the  interposing  of  greater  difficulties  to  the  admission  of  food 
for  the  people,  for  he  should  not  forget  that  the  levying  of  the  duty  by  weight 
would  create  such  an  unavoidable  delay  and  trouble  at  landing,  as  would  materially 
retard  and  obstruct  the  importation  of  stock  on  any  terms  arranged.      On  that 

found  I  oppose  it.  My  belief  is,  that  the  duty  of  £1  per  head  will  be  sufficient, 
stated  that  to  a  deputation  of  agriculturists,  who  waited  upon  me  to  press  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  higher  protection.  To  their  demand  I  could  not,  I  cannot 
accede;  for  I  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  community  require  that  there  shall  be 
a  diminution  of  the  protective  duty.  I  have  a  deep  impression,  a  firm  conviction, 
that  populadon  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than  the  supply  of  |^ro vision  in  this 
country,  and  that  no  advantage  can  be  derived  by  the  agricultunsU  from  keeping 
up  higher  duties  than  I  propose.  My  hon.  friend  indeed  said,  fattening  of  cattle 
produced  in  this  country  no  profit.  Why  not?  Is  it  not  because  in  certain  districts,  pro- 
ducing lean  cattle,  the  most  enormous  prices  are  charged  for  them,  so  that  the  profit 
of  fattening  is  done  away  with  ?  What  then  we  want  is,  to  bring  in  a  competition, 
which  may  give  you  the  benefit  of  the  lean  cattle.  As  to  fat  cattle  fetching  £25  or 
£30  a  head,  consider  the  difficulties  of  bringing  them  from  foreign  ports :  reflect 
that  the  freight  cannot  be  inconsiderable,  could  hardly  be  below  £2  a  head,  and 
would  probably  be  augmented.  Consider,  too,  the  inevitable  risk  of  a  sea-passage, 
and  remember  that  there  can  be  no  insurance  against  the  damage,  though  there  may 
be  against  the  entire  loss  of  cattle  thus  transported  across  the  sea ;  all  these  things 
gave  a  real  practical  protection,  over  and  above  the  duty.  My  interests  are  con- 
nected with  the  welfare  of  agriculture,  but  I  should  be  ready,  I  trust,  to  sacrifice  all 
personal  interest,  even  if  I  imagined  injury  to  myself  would  be  the  consequence  of 
the  measure  I  propose ;  but  I  really  can  assume  to  myself  no  such  credit,  for  I 
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believe  •  that  agriculture  will  derive,  not  injury,  but  advantage,  from  that  measure, 
persuaded  as  I  am  that  the  effect  will  be,  that  while  on  the  one  band  aU  the  unneces- 
sary odium  attaching  to  agricultural  protection  will  be  avoided,  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  but  moderate  supply  from  the  continent  will  keep  prices  at  a  more 
equal  rate  here  and  abroad,  and  on  a  level  in  this  country,  more  consistent  with  the 
general  welfare  of  the  community.  I  am  therefore,  Sir,  compelled,  though  with 
regret,  to  differ  entirely  from  my  hon.  friend ;  I  am  so  firmly  persuaded  tliat  justice 
to  consumers  requires  the  establishment  of  increased  facilities  for  the  admission  of 
food,  and  that  the  measure  is  by  no  means  adverse  to  the  best  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturists themselves,  that  I  can  make  oo  concession.  I  must  adhere  to  my  original 
proposition,  which  1  trust  the  House  will,  by  a  large  majority,  support,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  uncertainty  and  alarm,  and  passing  a  measure  which  I  do  believe  will  be 
as  beneficial  to  the  agriculturists  as  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Miles's  proposition  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  267. 

Mat  24,  1842. 

House  in  Committee.  On  the  question  that  the  duty  on  oxen  and  bulls  be  209. 
per  head  from  foreign  countries,  and  lOs.  per  head  from  British  possessions :  Mr. 
Miles  proposed  that,  in  lieu  of  a  duty  of  20^.  per  head  for  oxen  and  bulls,  there  be 
levied  a  duty  of  &s,  6d  per  cwt.  He  was  of  opinion  that  if  the  right  hon.  baronet 
would  accede  to  this  alteration,  all  the  alarm  of  the  agricultural  body  would  be  at 
an  end. 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  derired  great  consolation  from  the  declaration  of  the  bon. 
gentleman,  that  if  he  would  adopt  a  9«.  4d,  duty,  instead  of  an  St.,  he  would  remove 
all  the  apprehensions  of  the  agricultural  body,  as  far  as  meat  was  concerned.  He 
could  not  have  been  far  from  the  mark,  therefore,  as  to  meat.  If  live  cattle  only 
weighed  four  cwt,  after  deducting  the  two-fifths,  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposal 
would  only  raise  the  duty  2«.,  and  although  of  course  the  duty  would  be  higher  for 
heavier  cattle,  he  would  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  why  he  could  not  consent  to  his 
proposal.  He  thought  that  the  duty  he  proposed  upon  meat  and  cattle  was  ample 
ftnd  sufficient.  He  thought  that  if  lean  cattle  had  a  free  admission,  the  agricultural 
body  would  derive  a  great  advantage.  As  far  as  lean  cattle  was  concerned,  the 
duty  of  £\  was  sufficient,  and  the  agriculturists  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if 
he  fiuog  upon  them  only  fat  instead  of  lean  beasts.  The  hon.  gentleman's  duty 
would  discountenance  the  importation  of  the  heavier  sorts  of  lean  beasts,  which  afforded 
the  least  profit  to  the  farmers.  With  respect  to  fat  beasts  it  was  not  the  amount  of 
duly  but  the  distance,  the  small  area  from  which  a  supply  could  be  obtained,  and 
the  difficulty  of  transport  to  this  country  that  was  the  real  protection.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  that  his  hon.  friend  would  not  think  it  disrespectful  to  his  opinion  ^  he 
adhered  to  his  own  proposal. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Pusey,  who  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee. — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  admitted  by  his  hon  friend  the  member  for  So- 
mersetshire that  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  protection 
which  should  be  given  between  live  and  dead  cattle,  he  therefore  fixed  upon  one  sum 
of  OS,  6d.  for  pigs,  sheep,  oxen,  and  oows ;  and  if  so  great  a  judge  found  it  difficult 
to  say  what  the  amount  of  protection  should  be,  ho  did  not  believe  that  a  committee 
of  the  most  consummate  graziers  could  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  sul^ect. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was  for  the  House  to  decide  for  itself  upon  the  matter 
of  its  general  judgment.  If  he  yielded  to  the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  friend,  he  should 
be  equally  obliged  to  g^ve  way  to  parties  interested  in  other  articles.  Why  not,  for 
instance,  have  a  select  committee  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty 
on  spermaceti  oil  ?  or  upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  duty  on  seed, 
to  see  that  the  duty  on  one  seed  was  just  equivalent  to  that  on  another?  The  House 
ought  to  consider  first  whether  it  was  fit  that  prohibition  should  be  removed,  and  if 
they  were  satisfied,  then,  from  their  general  information  and  judgment,  they  should 
impose  such  adutv  as  would  do  justice  to  the  producer  and  to  the  consumer;  if  they 
attempted  a  more  definite  plan  they  would  fail.  By  consenting  to  the  present  motion 
he  would  be  involved  in  endless  difficulty  and  delay,  and  his  hopes  of  a  speedy  pro- 
gress with  the  tariff  would  be  disappointed,  because  he  must  consent  to  committees 
x>n  many  other  of  the  1,100  articles  ra  the  tariff.  ^  j 
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Mr.  Yillien  followed,  and  moved  that  the  blank  in  the  resolution,  which  it  was 
proposed  should  be  filled  up  with  twenty  shillings,  be  filled  up  with  one  shilling. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  The  course  the  noble  lord  intends  to  pursue,  almost  induces  me  to 
refirain  from  making  any  statement  with  regard  to  the  particular  province  of  Russia 
to  which  the  noble  lord  has  alluded.  The  noble  lord  charges  us  with  having 
increaaed  the  i^preheosiiins,  and  added  to  the  alarm  which  alr^y  prevailed  in  the 
eoaati7,  by  stating  the  immense  amount  of  com  that  would  be  imported  from  a  pro- 
vince of  Russia  into  our  markets.  Just  let  me  remind  the  noble  lord  and  the 
committee  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The  noble  lord,  or  the  late  government^ 
appoints  as  a  commercial  i^^t  at  St.  Fetersburgh  a  gentleman  well  able  to  aflford 
commercial  information  to  this  country.  The  late  government  volunteered  to  get 
correct  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supply  of  com  that  could  be  derived  from 
foreign  countries.  Their  consul,  appointed  on  account  of  his  commercial  qualifica- 
tioiis,  ioforois  the  government  that  34,000,000  of  quarters  of  wheat — he  begged  pardon 
— of  com,  could  ho  brought  from  a  certain  province  of  Russia.  Her  Majesty's  late 
government  were  then  intent  upon  an  alteration  of  the  Cora-laws ;  and  though,  of 
course,  they  had  read  that  information,  still  they  had  never  thought  it  worth  their 
while  to  Inquire  of  their  informant — this  commercial  agent — upon  what  basis  this 
piece  of  information  was  founded.  They  never  put  that  question,  but  they  had 
printed  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  parliament  and  the  country  the  state- 
ments they  had  derived  from  such  a  high  authoritv  on  the  subject  of  the  capabilities 
of  Russia  as  their  commercial  agent  or  consul.  This  information  was  in  their  pos- 
sesion for  several  months,  and  yet  he  was  the  first  person  to  say,  that  it  was  a  most 
astounding  statement ;  and  accordingly  he  asked  if  there  was  not  an  error  on  the 
very  fece  of  it.  On  reference  to  the  original  despatch,  it  was  founded,  that  the 
38,000,000  quarters  of  corn  appeared,  not  in  figures,  but  at  length,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  consul  himself.  And  there  it  remained,  without  any  attempt  on  the 
late  government  to  clear  up  the  manifestly  apparent  mistake ;  and  then  the  noble 
lord  charges  us  with  continuing  this  mistake,  which  originated  with,  and  was  derived 
from  their  information.  Now,  he  must  be  permitted  to  sav,  that  the  noble  lord  was 
more  responsible  for  those  exaggerated  apprehensions  of  which  the  noble  lord  spoke, 
for  the  printing  and  circulating  this  information  at  the  expense  of  the  countrv,  until 
he  and  the  government  with  which  the  noble  lord  was  connected  found  out  the  mis- 
take, and  wen,  when  it  was  pointed  out,  they  wrote  to  their  consul  to  ask  if  his 
information  was  correct. 

The  committee  divided,  on  the  question  that  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  the  words 
"  One  Shilling.*'— Ayes,  44;  Noes,  209;  majority,  165. 

On  the  main  question  being  again  put, — Major  Vivian  moved,  '*  That  the  duty  on 
cattle,  meat,  and  other  provisions  mentioned  in  the  tariflf,  imported  from  the  Canadas, 
be  equal  to  the  import  duties  from  other  foreign  countries.' 

Sir  R.  Feel  doubted  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  had  been  happy  in  the  article  on 
which  be  had  thought  fit  to  bring  forward  this  question ;  for  it  was  on  the  question 
of  the  duty  on  oxen  that  the  committee  were  then  deliberating,  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  there  could  possibly  be  any  danger  of  importation  of  oxen  from  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  same,  of  course,  with  respect  to  fresh  meat.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  seen  a  haunch  of  venison  brought  from  that  country,  but  it  was  not  quite  in 
a  state  in  which  he  should  have  liked  to  venture  upon  it.  He  did  not  tliink  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  into  the  principle  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposed  alteration. 
The  House  had  discussed  the  principle  very  fully  a  short  tuoae  ago ;  they  had  al- 
lowed this  boon  to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  and  he  did  not  see  why  they  should  not 
allow  it  to  the  Canadas ;  for  he  did  not  see  any  great  ground  of  apprehension  that 
there  would  be  any  such  infiux  of  meat  from  that  country  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
seemed  to  apprehend.  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  said  there  would  be  no  boon 
to  the  Canadas,  because,  he  said,  they  hod  no  cattle  there  at  present ;  but  if  cattle 
eould  be  fed  there  so  as  to  be  converted  into  salt  meat  for  exportation  to  this  country, 
then,  be  thought,  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  Canada.  It  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
colonist,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  consumer  also ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
effect  with  respect  to  the  quantity  likely  to  be  imported  would  be  such  as  need  give 
rise  to  any  apprehensions.  Therefore  he  trusted  that  the  House  would  feel,  that  it 
was  not  wise  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  whose  o^ect,  as  he 
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apprehended,  was,  to  raise  the  amount  of  duty  on  all  these  articles  of  stock  imported 
from  the  colonies  to  the  same  height  as  if  they  came  from  foreign  countries. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  C.  Buller  and  Viscount  Howick — 

Sir  R.  Peel  remarked,  that  where  there  existed  such  differences  of  opinion,  it  was 
extremely  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  what  would  be  the  real  operation  of  the 
tari£P.  He  believed  the  noble  lord  would  admit,  that  spring  corn,  and  not  wheat, 
was  chiefly  used  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  He  had  been  in  the  first  instance  told,  that 
the  protection  given  to  spring  com  was  disproportioned  to  that  which  was  giTen  to 
wheat ;  but  the  argument  of  the  noble  lord  went  to  show,  that  it  would  be  more 
beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interest  if  less  protection  were  given  to  spring  com.  It 
now  appeared  that  he  had  been  wise  in  giving  that  less  amount  of  protection  to 
spring  corn,  and  he  hoped  that  this  would  be  treasured  up  by  those  agriculturists 
who  dealt  in  spring  corn.  According  to  the  argument  made  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  East  ^merset,  the  other  night,  he  ought  to  say  to  the  members  for  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk,  ^^  Don't  be  at  all  afraid  of  the  importation  of  barley  and  oats,  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Somerset  says,  they  will  only  come  in  in  the  shape  of  iat  cattle 
and  pigs.**  But  how  did  the  trade  with  Ireland  confirm  that  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Somerset?  Not  at  all;  for  it  appeared,  on  the  contrary,  that  this 
economical  mode  of  importing  barley  and  oats  in  the  shape  of  fat  cattle  had  not  taken 
effect.  Simultaneously  with  the  importation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  fat  cattle  from 
that  country  there  had  been  the  importation  of  the  largest  quantity  of  oats. 

M%jor  Vivian  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion ;  the  blank  for  the  duty  on  colonial 
cattle  was  ordered  to  be  filled  up  with  '*  ten  shillings,'*  and  the  remaining  items  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  articles  of  fish,  fruit,  &c.,  a  number  of 
items  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 


INCOME-TAX— THIRD  READING. 
Mat  30,  1842. 

Sir  Robbbt  Psbl  moved  the  third  reading  of  the  Property-tax  bill,  when  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford  moyed  as  an  amendment  a  resolution,  having  for  its  object  a  more 
full  and  fair  representation  of  the  people. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  trusted,  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  charge  him  with  any 
want  of  respect  if  he  declined  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  whicB'  the 
hon.  member^s  speech,  however,  held  out  every  inducement  to  do.-  He  thought  that 
much  more  favourable  occasions  could  have  been  adopted  for  proceeding  with  a 
proposition  for  a  change  in  our  representative  system.  The  hon.  gentleman,  on  his 
former  motion  on  this  subject,  stated  very  strong  opinions  that  that  House  did  not 
represent  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  system  of  representation  was 
defective.  The  hon.  gentleman's  motion,  which  involved  the  main  principle  of  his 
resolution  of  that  night,  had  already  been  fully  discussed.  The  proposition  which 
was  now  made  was  even  of  a  more  extensive  character  than  that  made  on  a  former 
occasion,  for  the  hon.  member  now  declared  that  the  House  of  Commons,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  was  incapable  of  performing  its  functions,  and  that  the  only  step 
they  ought  to  take  was  immediately  to  resolve  upon  an  extensive  reform  in  the  re- 
presentation. If  the  House  was  not  at  liberty  to  impose  an  Income-tax,  they  wera 
hardly  competent  to  reform  the  tariff,  and  were  not  capable  of  performing  any  of  the 
constitutional  functions  which  had  been  assigned  to  it.  It  the  House  was  unfit  to 
impose  tiiis  measure,  there  was  no  other  act  which  they  could  justly  perform.  He 
was  very  much  afraid  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  motion  would  go  to  the  extent  of 
declaring,  that  the  House  could  not  even  reform  itself.  In  short,  all  the  functions 
of  legislation  must  be  stopped  until  this  reform  took  place.  He  thought  that  this 
would  be  most  unwise  in  the  present  state  of  the  country.  He  had  already  stated 
the  substantive  objections  he  entertained  to  the  proposition  on  a  previous  occasion, 
and  he  would  not  then  repeat  them.  He  thought  also,  that  it  would  be  most  inex. 
pedient  to  discuss  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  on  a  motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  Income-tax  bill.    He  trusted  that  Uie  hon.  member  wonld  not  think 
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that  his  abstftining  to  say  any  more  on  the  present  occasion  arose  from  any  want  of 
respeet. 

Amendment  negatiyed.  Question  again  pat  that  the  hill  he  read  a  third  time, 
Mr.  F.  T.  Baring  rose,  and  was  proceeding  to  bring  forward  an  amendment,  when 
Sir  R.  Peel,  who  had  just  previously  been  called  out  of  the  House  by  Sir  J.  Graham, 
rose,  amidst  loud  cries  of  *^  hear,"  and  addressed  the  House  in  the  following  words, 
at  least  as  nearly  as  we  eoiUd  collect  them,  for  the  right  hon.  baronet*s  excitement 
well  nigh  overpowered  his  utterance : — Whatever  may  be  the  inconvenience  to  the 
pnUie  service  resulting  from  delay,  yet  still  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my 
daty,  with  my  position,  and  I  feel  certain  that  it  would  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
House,  were  I  not,  after  what  I  have  just  heard,  to  propose  that  the  consideration  of 
the  question  now  before  us  be  postponed.  I  ought  to  premise,  that  the  information 
I  have  received  is  so  imperfect  that  I  must  repeat  it  with  gpreat  distrust  as  to  the  en- 
tire aoeuraey  of  it ;  but,  since  I  came  into  the  House,  information  has  reached  me 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  on  her  majesty's  life — an  attempt  which  a  merciful 
Pkt>videnee  has  rendered  abortive ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  assassin  is 
DOW  in  custody ;  and  he  will,  consequently,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible,  be  sub- 
jected to  an  examination.  Under  these  circumstances — [Mr.  0.  Wood :  Is  the  Queen 
quite  safe?]  Perfectly  so.  I  would,  under  these  circumstances,  suggest  that  we  do 
now  adjourn,  and  if  this  proposal  be  agreed  to,  the  debate  can  be  renewed  to-morrow. 
My  noble  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire,  has  received  a  pledge  of  precedence  for 
his  motion  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock,  but  immediately  after  that  is  disposed  of,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  amendments  can  be  taken.  At  present  I  do  not  think  that, 
our  feelings  being  naturally  all  so  excited,  we  could  pay  proper  attention  to  the  sub* 
jeet;  and  I  therefore  would  suggest  that,  not  only  out  of  respect  to  our  Sovereign, 
but  from  our  inalMlity,  under  the  circumstances,  to  pay  the  requisite  attention  to  the 

aoestion  before  us,  it  will  be  better  to  postpone  the  debate,  and  I  therefore  move,  that 
iie  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Lord  John  Russell  briefly  seconded  the  motion,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
On  the  next  day  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 
Ju»x  3,  1842. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  **  That  towards  raising  the  su; . 
granted  to  her  Migesty,  the  several  duties  on  sugar  and  molasses  now  payable  sha 
be  further  continued." 

Mr.  Laboucbere  mored  as  an  amendment,  '^  That  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  be 
reduced  to  dO«.  per  ewt.,  and  on  colonial  sugar  to  20*.  per  cwt. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  discussion  which  ensued — 

Sn  RoBBBT  Pbsl  said  it  was  quite  evident  that,  if  this  debate  were  permitted  to 
proeeed,  there  would  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  a  considerable  degree  of 
heat  and  asperity,  quite  inconsistent  with  the  calmness  of  deliberation.  He  thought 
it  was  his  duty  to  prevent  that  by  rising  to  counsel  moderation  in  the  combined 
phalanx  of  his  opponents,  and  pour  oil  on  the  troubled  waters.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  come  to  this  practical  conclusion,  that  by  far  the  safest  course  they  could 
pmsne  would  be  to  vote  for  the  proposition  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  leave 
the  question  in  the  hands  in  which  it  ous bt  to  be.  It  was  perfectly  erident,  that  to 
adopt  any  rival  proposition  would  produce  no  satisfaction  whatever.  He  did  not 
speak  against,  but  he  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bath,  for  he 
felt  that  calm  reason  was  scarcely  necessary  to  discuss  the  principles  it  embodied. 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  announced  his  wish  to  maintain  our  colonial  depen- 
dencies, but  said,  that  his  object  was  to  see  each  colony  paying  for  itself.  He 
apprehended  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  to  admit 
these  eolonies  to  an  unlimited  competition  with  slave  possessing  colonies,  was  not 
the  way  to  ensure  that  object.  The  hon.  member  said,  that  if  the  weavers  of  Lan- 
ca^re  were  asked  what  benefit  they  derived  from  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  they 
wo^  assuredly  say,  "  None."    But  he  put  it  to  the  hon.  member,  whether  that 
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vas  the  test  by  which  any  great  qaestion  affecting  the  country  was  to  be  decided  ? 
If  he  asked  a  Lancashire  weaver  what  benefit  he  derived  from  Jamaica,  and  that  his 
reply  was  **"  Nooe,'*  ought  that  to  induce  him  to  abandon  Jamaica?  Was  the  hon. 
gentleman  prepared  to  test  the  advantages  derived  from  our  connection  with  India 
in  the  same  manner  ?  Or,  should  we  abandon  our  colonial  dependencies  altogether 
upon  the  assurance  of  a  distressed  weaver  of  Lancashire,  that  be  was  not  aware  that 
any  benefit  was  conferred  upon  this  country  by  those  dependencies  ?  If  that  were 
the  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  it  was  quite  clear,  that  in  order  to 
conform  to  it,  we  must  resolve  our  power  into  the  narrow  limits  of  our  own  re- 
sources, and  try  what  England  could  do  against  the  world,  after  having  abandoned 
all  those  dependencies  which  she  had  established  to  her  glory.  It  was  not  merelv  a 
material  or  pecuniary  benefit  that  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  loss  of  our  colonies. 
England  was  governed  by  hiffher  considerations,  and  could  never  be  guilty  of  such 
ingratitude,  such  a  breach  of  faith,  as  to  forsake  those  dependencies  that  she  had 
fostered  and  protected.  He  asked  whether  the  government  was  not  eodtled  to  de- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  House  upon  the  suj^ect.  The  proposal  was,  that  the 
existing  duties  should  continue  for  one  year  longer.  He  was  referring  to  the  annual 
vote  upon  the  sugar  duties,  which  did  not  prevent,  but  compelled  the  consideration 
of  the  question  in  another  year.  The  question,  then,  upon  which  the  sense  of  the 
House  would  be  taken  was,  whether  or  not  the  sugar  duties  should  continue  for 
another  year  ?  He  asked,  whether  the  government  had  taken  a  course  respecting 
the  commercial  tariff  of  the  country  which  disentitled  it  to  the  support  and  confi- 
dence of  the  House.  It  was  sud,  that  all  minor  interests  were  sacrificed,  but  that 
where  any  great  political  interest  intervened,  tliere  was  deference  and  submission. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  government  was  fairly  chargeable  with  such  partiality. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  West-India  interest,  and  it  was  said  that  the  govern- 
ment supported  a  monopoly  out  of  deference  to  it,  but  certainly  nothing  could  eqiud 
the  folly  of  a  government  that  could  act  improperly  and  unjustly  for  the  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  support  of  the  West-Indian  interest.  In  the  unreformed  parlia- 
ment the  West- Indian  interest  may  have  been  powerful,  but  the  Reform  bill  struck 
a  great  blow  at  that  interest ;  and  he  believed  that,  in  point  of  political  influence, 
no  interest  at  the  present  moment  was  weaker  than  that  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
noble  lord  had  spoken  of  the  tariff  as  if  the  consumer  in  this  country  would  derive 
no  advantage  from  it.  The  noble  lord  sud,  that  it  did  nothing  material  with  re- 
spect to  meat.  He  would  only  remind  the  noble  lord,  that  he  had  been  ten  years 
in  office,  and  had  never  proposed  any  alteration  in  the  tariff.  The  noble  lord  did 
bring  forward  a  sort  of  8«.  duty  on  com ;  but  during  the  whole  ten  years  that  he 
remained  in  office,  did  he  ever  intimate  his  intention  of  reducing  the  duty  on  foreign 
cattle  or  provisions  ?  In  reference  to  the  measure  which  he  had  introduced,  he 
knew  that  the  apprehensions  entertained  regarding  it  were  greatly  exaggerated ;  but 
he  had  held  no  equivocal  language  on  the  subject.  The  price  of  meat  was  high ;  but 
he  had  always  said  that  there  were  physical  difficulties  which  constituted  a  protec- 
tion to  the  meat  of  this  country,  and  which  would  prevent  any  great  reduction  in 
its  price.  When  he  heard  that  the  apprehensions  were  so  g^eat,  that  the  price  of 
cattle  had  fallen  25  per  cent.,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  interfere.  He  adverted  to 
this,  because  the  noble  lord  had  talked  of  his  fearuig  to  offend  a  powerful  interest, 
and  he  wished  to  contrast  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  with  that  of  the  late 
government — a  course  in  which  he  ran  greater  risk  than  any  minister  ever  ran, 
and  he  saw  that  nearly  a  hundred  of  those  members  who  had  given  him  their  con- 
fidence were  on  this  particular  point  prepared  to  vote  against  him,  and  he  thought 
that  in  adhering  to  his  resolution  he  had  given  sufficient  proof  that  he  was  prepared 
to  incur  the  risk  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  people.  He  contrasted  that  course 
with  the  one  pursued  by  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  that  be  bad 
great  reforms  in  contemplation.  But  when  the  noble  lord  brought  forward  his  pro- 
posal for  a  fixed  duty  in  com,  there  was  not  a  whisper  of  any  reduction  of  the  duties 
on  the  other  articles  of  provisions.  The  noble  loni  now  produced  a  proposition  in 
reference  to  the  sugar  duties  different  from  that  produced  last  year,  and  the  noble 
-lord  surely  would  not  blame  those  who  attacked  and  negatived  that  proposition 
which  now  appeared  not  to  be  a  perfect  Minerva,  spmng  at  once  from  the  brain  of 
Jupiter.  The  present  proposition  of  the  noUe  lord  would  eause^a  loM  to  tbis  re- 
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Tenue  of  from  £600,000  to  £600,000.  The  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  neemed 
to  thiok  thftt  a  redaction  of  f  ^.  in  the  price  of  sugar,  would  be  a  small  matter ;  but 
if  tfaej  argued  against  a  reduction  because  it  was  small,  they  would  never  have  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff.  But  Tiewing  the  matter  abstractedly,  these  small  savings  con- 
stituted great  savings  on  the  whole.  Each  small  saving  would  tell  upon  another 
small  saving,  and  therefore  they  would  propagate  themselves.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  they  ought  to  take  off  this  tax,  because  it  was  a  burden  on 
the  people.  If  they  took  that  as  a  principle,  he  would  venture  to  say  that  there 
would  be  a  deficit  even  with  the  Income-tax,  of  £2,000,000.  He  had  no  doubt, 
if  he  were  asked  the  question,  whether  he  would  tMnk  it^right  to  reduce  the  duUr 
on  vrool,  if  he  looked  at  the  question  abstractedly,  he  would  say  that  he  did.  If 
he  were  asked  the  same  question  as  to  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  he  would  probably 
give  the  same  answer.  If  they  raised  a  duty  of  £600,000  from  sugar,  which  thev 
onght  to  sacrifice,  they  would  lose  £800,000  on  wool  and  cotton  wool.  If  he  took 
the  excise  duty  on  glass,  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  was  not  one  article 
the  reduction  of  duty  on  which  would  confer  such  great  benefit  on  the  people.  So 
of  every  duty,  if  he  looked  at  it  simply  and  abstractedly,  he  must  give  way  to  the 
arguineDts  for  a  reduction.  But  in  Uie  present  instance,  and  with  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  produce  of  the  Income-tax,  he  could  not  agree  to  the  loss  of  £600,000 
in  the  revenue,  to  reduce  the  price  of  sugar  fd.  a  pound,  although  he  admitted  that 
the  benefit  of  the  reduction  would  be  considerable.  With  respect  to  the  West 
Indiea,  partieularly,  he  thought,  that  no  steps  ought  to  be  taken  without  consider- 
ing attentively  the  state  of  the  interests  of  the  West  Indies,  and  seeing  how  far  they 
were  affected  by  our  fiscal  regulations.  He  had  grave  doubts  whether  our  West 
India  eolonies,  in  which  we  had  suppressed  slavery  altogether,  could  compete  with 
colonies  in  which  slavery  did  exist.  That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
who  was  for  carrying  the  principles  of  free- trade  as  far  as  any  man.  Mr.  Hume 
was  of  opinion  that  the  principle  of  free-trade  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  **  I 
cannot  conceive,*'  said  Mr.  Hume,  ^'  that  having  thirty  years  ago  abolished  the 
slave-trade,  and  having  now  abolished  slavery  itself,  that  any  question  of  free-trade 
can  arise  between  Jamaica  and  Cuba.  Cuba,  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  and  rich 
soiU  not  only  having  the  advantage  of  employing  slaves — whatever  it  may  be — but 
notoriously  importing  the  enormous  amount  of  40,000  or  S0,000  slaves  every  year, 
having,  in  fact,  the  slave-trade  and  slavery;  and  as  the  laws  of  this  country  deprive 
the  pktnter  of  Jamaica  of  that  means  of  raising  his  produce,  I  consider  the  question 
as  one  taken  out  of  the  category  of  free-trade." 

Such  was  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  Hume,  given  before  the  Import  Duties*  com- 
mittee. What,  however,  was  the  present  state  of  the  trade  P  In  the  year  1840,  the 
average  price  of  sugar  was  499.  Id,  per  cwt.  In  1841,  the  average  price  was  S9s,  Id, ; 
and  in  1842,  the  average  price  was  SSs.  2d.  And  what  had  been  the  price  during 
the  last  month  f  d7s.  3d  Observe,  there  had  been  a  continued  reduction  in  the 
price  of  sugar.  Then  as  to  the  consumption.  Last  year,  notwithstandibg  the  dis- 
tress of  the  country,  there  had  been  the  greatest  consumption  that  had  been  ever 
known,  not  greater  in  reference  to  the  population,  but  greater  altogether.  There 
were  more  than  4,000,000  cwt.  of  sugar  consumed  in  this  country  kst  year.  But 
the  oiain  ground  on  which  he  opposed  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
the  same  on  which  he  opposed  the  motion  of  last  year.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
honour  and  character  of  this  country  would  be  maintained  if  they  were  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  without  making  any  attempt  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  concession  from  the  growers  of  that  sugar.  They  were  in  a  peculiar 
situation  at  the  present  moment  as  to  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  Their  efforts  on 
the  coast  of  Afiica  had  unfortunately  failed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  expedition  of  the 
two  vessels  sent  out  last  vear  was  concerned.  They  had  been  told  last  year,  **  You 
may  relax  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar,  in  the  expectation  of  other  and  more  efficient 
means  of  putting  an  end  to  slavery.*'  What  were  their  hopes  now  ?  What  vias 
the  state  of  our  relations  with  that  great  country,  France,  which  had  recently 
refused  to  ratify  a  treaty  signed  with  its  own  consent?  Imputations  bail  been 
thrown  oat  against  France  upon  this  point,  and  we  ought  not  lightly  to  take  any 
■tep  to  abate  tk^ionfidence  of  the  world  in  our  disinterested  motives.  If,  then,  there 
wore  proef  thalwt  year  the  consumption  of  sugar  was  greater  than  in^uiy  preced- 
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ing  years,  if  for  the  purpose  of  mere  pecuniary  benefit,  and  after  the  sacrifices  they 
had  made,  they  now  permitted  the  negroes  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba  to  come  into 
this  country  without  making  an  attempt  to  put  down  the  slave-trade  and  slavery, 
their  motives  would  not  be  attributed  to  that  high  principle  which  was  now  ascrilied 
to  them.     He  would  8ay»  make  the  attempt  with  those  countries  from  which  the 
supply  was  to  be  obtained.     The  sugar-growing  countries  were  themselves  in  a  pe- 
culiar situation  at  the  present  moment.     There  was  a  growing  feeling  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery  was  attended  with  great  danger.    In  Cuba,  in  the  American 
States,  and  in  the  Brazils,  there  was  a  great  ferment  in  the  public  mind,   not 
merely  as  to  the  slavery,  but  also  as  to  the  slave  trade;   some  from  benevolent 
motives,  but  some  from  interested  fears.     Let  them  look  at  the  great  example  they 
had  set,  and  let  them  see  what  must  be  the  inference  which  would  be  drawn  from 
their  conduct.     The  example  we  had  set  as  to  the  slavery  trade  had  produced  its 
effects.     It  was  impossible  that  there  should  be  this  feeling  existing  in  the  North 
and  South  American  States  without  seeing  that  slavery  itself  stood  in  a  very  pre- 
carious position.    The  same  feeling  had  grown  up  in  the  Brazils,  and  the  same 
feeling  was  now  spreading  in  Cuba.     He  held  in  his  hand  a  letter  from  a  naval 
officer  of  Cuba,  dated  6th  April,  1842,  in  which  he  said  that  he  could  not  bear  of 
any  vessels  fitting  out  at  the  Havannah  for  the  slave-trade;  he  understood  that  there 
was  great  anxiety  as  to  the  probability  of  a  general  emancipation,  in  which  case  it 
was  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  slaves  imported,  the  more  embarrassment 
there  would  be  when  the  time  came  for  the  emancipation.     That  was  the  feeling  in 
Cuba,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  entertained  such  a  feeling,  was  it  not  likelr 
to  prevail  in  the  Brazils;  and  if  it  prevailed  in  the  Brazils,  was  it  not  likely  to  prevail 
among  the  intelligent  community  of  the  United  States?     He  said  then  that  the^ 
ought  to  be  doubly  cautious  how  they  acted.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said  that  if 
we  made  this  relaxation,  we  should  be  able  to  speak  to  other  countries-  with  greater 
authority:  that  is,  if  they  admitted  Brazilian  sugar  at  a  duty  of  30^.  instead  of  63^., 
we  should  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  authority  to  other  countries.     What?  after 
encouraging  the  embarking  of  great  capital,  .did  the  right  hon.  gentleman — as  was  well 
put  by  his  right  hon.  friend  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of  trade  in  his  very  able 
speech, — did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  in  three  years  from  the  change  we 
should  be  able  to  speak  with  greater  authority  to  the  sugar-g^wing  or  slave-holding 
countries  ?     Did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  pursue  that  course  with  respect 
to  taxes  ?    Was  it  not  his  boast  that  tliey  would  not  enter  into  a  treaty  without  a 
stipulation  as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  legalization  of  a  right  of 
search  ?     Texas  wished  to  have  a  treaty  of  commerce,  and  we  said,    "  We  will  not 
enter  into  treaty  with  you  unless  you  will  abolish  the  slave-trade,"  and  as  a  guarantee 
of  their  sincerity  they  assented  to  the  right  of  search.    The  right  hon.  gentleman 
did  not  establish  his  commercial  relations  by  treaty  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
ask  them  to  assent  to  the  right  of  search;  no, — ^he  said,  <*  We  are  ready  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  but  we  exact  as  a  condition  that  you  should  assent  to  the  right  of 
search."     [Mr.  Labouchere:  That  was  a  new  country.]     No  doubt  it  was  a  new 
country ;  but  the  principle  was  the  same,  and  if  the  principle  were  good  let  itbegenerally 
applied.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  '^let  this  country  take  the  advantages  of 
our  commercial  relations,  and  you  will  be  able  to  prove  to  Texas,  that  unless  she  gives 
the  right  of  search  these  advantages  will  be  lost.     Now  with  respect  to  France,  did 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  conduct  his  negotiations  with  that  country  upon  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  advocated  ?    Did  he  say  to  France,  *''  We  wUl  reduce  the  duties 
on  wine  and  brandy,  and  then  we  shall  feel  ourselves  entitled  to  reductions  of  duties 
on  our  manufactures?^*     He  had  not  taken  that  course,  but  he  had  said,  "You 
have  concessions  to  make  which  are  of  great  importance  to  our  manufactures;  we 
have  concessions  to  make  of  great  importance  to  you  in  respect  of  your  cultivation  of 
the  vine;    we  insist  upon  it  that  these  reciprocal  concessions  shall  be  simultaneously 
made."    And  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  took  that  course  with  regard  to  Texas  and 
France,  did  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman  think  that  he  should  be  better  able  to 
negotiate  with  slave-holding  parties,  and  attach  conditions  favourable  to  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  to  concessions  of  duty  on  foreign  suffar  ?    The  noble  lord  had 
repeated  the  argument  which  had  been  used  last  year;  that  if  t<^i|pco  and  cotton 
were  allowed  to  come  in,  sugar  also  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bejSportedf    Suffar 
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was  a  new  concession;  but  surely  the  noble  lord  would  not  deny  that  there  was 
somethingin  the  cultivation  of  sugar  which  tookit  entirely  out  of  the  same  category  with 
those  olhel-  articles  to  which  he  had  referred.  He  had  been  very  much  struck  with 
the  opinioo  expressed  by  Sir  Lionel  Smith  in  reference  to  the  introduction  of  labour 
into  the  Mauritius.  Sir  Lionel  Smith  said,  that  he  was  charged  with  a  want  of 
sympathy  for  those  engaged  in  the  cultiyation  of  the  sugar  cane;  but  he  declared 
that  he  bad  seen  too  much  of  the  consequences  entailed  upon  those  engaged  in  that 
labour  to  view  its  cultivation  with  any  thing  but  horror.  There  was  something, 
therefore,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-plant  peculiarly  destructive  to  human  life, 
and  he  thought  that  to  open  the  market  of  this  country  at  the  present  time,  to  allow 
the  introduction  of  the  produce  of  tho  sugar-growers  of  Cuba  and  Brazils,  without 
any  stipulation  for  the  advantage  of  the  negro,  would  be  to  detract  from  the  character 
of  this  country,  and  to  lower  it  in  the  estimation  of  foreign  nations.  There  were 
parties  in  all  these  countries,  and  contests  were  going  on  between  them.  There  were 
parties  in  favour  of  slavery,  and  parties  averse  to  it.  Should  we  then  show  a  desire 
to  foster  the  present  practice  of  slavery?  Should  we  do  any  thing  to  raise  a  presumption 
that  oar  motives  had  not  been  disinterested?  Should  we  do  any  thing  to  excite  a 
belief  that  in  voting  the  sum  of  ^£20,000,000  for  extinguishing  the  curse  of  our 
colonial  system,  we  had  been  actuated  by  any  other  than  just  principles  and  disin- 
terested feelings,  or  should  we  allow  it  to  be  said,  that  we  were  now  actuated  by  no 
higiiflr  ^fiews  than  the  procurement  of  a  relaxation  of  these  duties?  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  if  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  adopted,  the 
present  influence  of  this  country  would  be  materially  abated,  and  that  we  should  be 
unable  to  make  any  continued  exertions  in  favour  of  any  progress  iu  this  great  cause 
—exertions  on  which  the  final  abandonment  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery  itself  most  materially  depended. 
The  original  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


BRIBERY  AT  ELECTIONS. 
JuMx  6,  1842. 

In  the  discussion  on  Lord  John  Russell's  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  discovery  of  bribery,  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament. 

Sib  R.  Fcsl  said :  Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  to  prevent  the  practice  of  bribery,  and  to  facilitate 
the  exposure  of  that  ofifence  after  it  has  been  committed.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
there  are  three  defects  in  the  present  law  with  respect  to  the  examination  of  witnesses. 
The  first  is  the  case  in  which  an  election  committee  is  appointed  at  the  instance  of 
an  individual,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  an  individual  right.  In  that  case  tho 
individaal  having  no  other  object  than  to  maintain  his  own  personal  right,  when  the 
enforcement  of  that  right  becomes  desperate,  or  the  expense  of  maintaining  it  is 
likely  to  be  so  considerable,  that  his  private  fortune  would  be  injured,  he  has  every 
motive  for  withdrawing  from  the  contest.  That  consideration  leads  to  compromises, 
several  alleged  instances  of  which  we  have  heard  of  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session.  Now,  I  do  think  there  ought  to  be  a  remedy  for  this,  and  that  a  com- 
mittee having  been  appointed  for  the  adjudication  of  an  individual  right,  that 
committee  ought  to  have  the  power,  and  ought  to  be  comfielled  as  a  duty,  to  report 
to  the  House  that  the  inquiry  had  been  broken  off  on  account  of  circumstances 
which  the  committee  might  set  forth,  and  that  it  considered  the  public  interest 
required  that  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted  at  the  public  charge.  I  apprehend 
that  the  noble  lord's  measure  will  have  for  its  object  the  providing  an  effective  remedy 
for  this  defect.  There  may  be  cases,  too,  in  which  electors,  though  aware  of  bribery 
and  eorrnption  having  taken  place,  fear  to  call  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the 
matter,  in  consequence  of  the  expense ;  and  in  such  cases  no  committee  would  be 
appointed,  whatever  the  state  of  the  case,  and  there  would  be  consequently,  a  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  justice.  I  am  prepared  to  support  a  measure  which  should 
fiicilitate  inquiries  into  such  cases  as  these.  I  do  not  wish  to  transfer  the  onus  of 
trying  questions  of  individual  right  from  individuals  to  the  public,  where  such 
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inqiitries  would  otherwise  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  at  present ;  but  where,  finom 
some  such  circumstances  as  those  which  I  have  pointed  out,  the  inquiry  which  the 
public  interest  demands  would  not  otherwise  be  made,  it  would  be  highly*  desirable 
that  the  public  should  institute  the  inquiry,  and  that  electors  should  have  due  pro- 
tection in  such  inquiries.  In  cases  where  such  an  examination  should  be  instituted, 
and  it  should  be  found  that  the  sitting  members  were  unduly  returned^  I  should  sug- 
gest that  where  the  opposing  candidates,  by  the  determination  of  the  committee, 
were  shown  to  have  had  the  majority  of  bon/i  fide  votes,  that  the  seat  should  not  be, 
as  was  proposed,  declared  void  ;  but  that  the  opposing  candidates,  so  placed  in  a 
majority,  should,  as  in  the  rule  already  observed,  be  declared  the  sitting  members. 
I  think  it  of  great  importance  that  members  in  affording  facilities  for  candidates, 
who  have  not  suceeeded  to  petition,  should  take  care  not  to  transfer  the  onus  of 
prosecuting  an  individual  right  from  the  individual  to  the  public.  When  the  public 
interest  is  involved  in  the  question — when,  for  instance,  the  question  arises,  whether 
a  borough  should  be  disfranchised,  or  some  public  example  should  be  made  on 
account  of  bribery — in  a  case  like  this,  il  is  quite  right  that  the  public  should  take 
charge  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  and  bear  the  expense  of  it ;  but,  then,  you  must 
be  careful,  that  by  being  too  ready  to  transfer  the  expense  to  the  public,  you  do  not 
altogether  do  away  with  the  inducement  to  the  individual  to  prosecute  his  own 
rights.  I  do  not  say  the  public  have  no  concern  in  the  question  as  to  who  shall 
have  the  seat.  What  I  say  is,  that  if,  without  due  precaution,  you  promote  petitions 
to  be  prosecuted  at  the  public  expense,  the  effect  will  be  that  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates may  incite  electors  in  their  interest  to  present  petitions  in  cases  when  such 
petitions  would  otherwise  never  be  heard  of.  The  opportunities  or  temptations  thus 
presented  for  attempting  to  get  a  seat  in  the  House  through  the  means  of  election 
petitions  would  be  a  serious  evil,  and  I  hope  the  noble  lord  provides  for  it. 

Lord  J.  Ruisell  was  understood  to  say,  that  when  the  petition  was  prosecuted  at 
the  public  expense,  and  the  sitting  member  unseated,  the  election  should  be  declared 
void. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  In  that  case  there  certainly  would  not  be  so  much  temptation.  But 
then,  if  it  appeared  clearly  by  the  result  of  this  inquiry  that  a  majority  of  the  electors 
was  in  favour  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  would  you  in  that  case,  make  a  new 
election  necessary  ?  Suppose  it  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction  that  a  certain  indi- 
▼idoal  ought  to  have  been  elected,  would  it  be  just  to  make  the  election  Toid,  and 
have  recourse  to  a  new  election  ?  I  do  not  understand,  exactly,  how  the  noble  lord 
means  to  deal  with  such  a  case.  With  the  principle  of  his  motion  I  cordially  concur 
— and  I  trust  he  will  see  that  it  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  I  throw  out  this  remark. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  you  should  not  lightly  promote  petitions  at  the 
public  expense,  relieving  candidates  from  the  charge  attending  the  prosecution  of 
their  individual  right.  There  is  one  other  consideration  with  respect  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject.  You  ought  not  to  subject  members  honestly  and  fairly  returned,  to 
annoyance  and  vexation,  on  account  of  the  facility  given  to  the  prosecution  of 
petitions.  You  ought  not  to  subject  a  member,  who  has  firmly  refused  to  participate 
m  bribery,  and  who  has  obtained  his  seat  through  perfectly  honest  means — you 
ought  not,  indeed  it  would  be  manifestly  unjust,  to  subject  this  man  to  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  defending  his  seat.  At  present  you  subject  the  party  prosecuting  the 
petition  to  enter  into  recognizances.  But  if  you  provide  that,  on  a  petition  against 
the  return  of  a  member  merely  signed  by  a  certun  number  of  electors,  it  sludi  be 
proceeded  with  at  the  public  expense ;  that,  no  doubt  will  be  very  efficient  in  causing 
petitions  to  be  pres  nted  when  corruption  has  taken  place ;  but  take  care  that  you 
do  not  subject  members  honestly  returned,  to  vexations  to  which  an  honest  man  will 
not  submit.  Now,  you  take  a  certain  number  of  voters — ^you  say  six — as  the 
number  by  whom  the  petition  must  be  signed.  Take  the  case  of  a  member  who  has 
said  he  would  not  owe  his  election  to  bribery,  and  whose  friends  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  prevent  it.  Yet  we  all  know  what  a  stimulus  to  the  getting  up 
petitions,  the  heats  and  animosities  of  elections  are.  [Lord  J.  Russell  would  require 
recognizances  from  the  petitioning  party.]  I  wish  to  be  understood  that  I  speak 
for  honest  men,  who  are  honestly  returned ;  and  if  you  wish  members  to  be  fairly 
returned  to  this  House,  you  should  not  subject  honest  men  to  a  prosecution  which 
would  operate  as  so  great  a  disoouragement  against  coming  forward  as  caodidates 
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IS  to  dqirive  the  House  of  the  serricea  of  many  who  are  most  usefhl  as  members.  I 
do  hope,  therefore,  that,  in  facilitating  petitions,  you  will  not  subject  honest  men  to 
these  dieeottragements.  The  other  defect  which  I  wish  to  allude  to,  is  the  diffi- 
culty, so  fiitr  as  the  boroughs  are  concerned,  of  obtaining'  results  satisfactory  to 
parliament  and  the  public.  We  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  the  committee 
reports  the  existence  of  systematic  bribery ;  the  inquiry  goes  to  the  Lords,  and  w  not 
proeeeded  with  during  that  session.  In  the  mean  time,  the  feelings  which  led  to  Uie 
preseDtatioD  of  the  petition  hate  died  away.  The  electors  meet :  they  say,  why 
should  we  proceed  with  this  ?  Shall  we  not  be  charged  by  posterity  with  causing 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  borough  P  and  is  it  not  much  better  to  withdraw  the 
evidence  from  the  House  of  Lords  f  Again,  two  or  three  most  important  witnesses 
examined  before  the  committee  of  this  House  may  be  dead,  or  gone  orer  sea, 
when  the  ease  is  proceeded  with  by  the  Lords,  so  that  the  House  may  have  a  differ- 
ent evidence  from  this.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  the  law  be  left  as  it  is,  the 
Loids  will  not  in  such  a  ease  be  unwilling  to  concur  in  positive  disfranchisement, 
except  upon  evidence  heard  at  their  own  bar.  I  understand  the  noble  lord  means  to 
provide  a  joint  tribunal,  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses,  before  which  these 
inquiries  should  be  entered  on  ;  and  if  the  law  be  framed  so  that  both  the  Lords  and 
Commons,  in  a  clear  case,  would  be  satisfied,  the  House  of  Lords,  whose  legislative 
power  I  understand  the  noble  lord  to  leave  in  full  force,  would  consent  to  the  step  of 
disfranchisement ;  I  believe,  that  supposing  the  House  consent  to  the  measure,  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  to  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  the  tribunal  than  to  give 
it  to  parliament,  as  it  appears  more  likely  that  the  Crown,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
responsible  advisers,  would  make  an  appropriate  selection ;  especially  when  it  in 
eonsidsred  that  there  may  be  differences  in  parliament  from  election  reasons,  and  a 
committee  constituted  under  such  influences  could  hardly  produce  a  good  resnlt. 
Though  the  course  is  somewhat  novel,  there  is,  I  think,  something  analogous  in 
East  Indian  jurisdiction,  and  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  to  the 
Grown  the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  members.  The  noble  lord's  proposi- 
tion I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  the 
bill  of  1834,  which  was  sent  down  from  the  Lords.  It  is  much  less  cumbrous,  and 
we  have  seen.  Sir,  by  recent  experience,  the  good  effect  of  leaving  nominations  in 
certain  cases  to  rest  with  the  chair,  under  the  guarantee  of  the  character  of  the 
individnai  who  occupies  it,  instead  of  referring  them  to  majorities  of  the  House. 
For  these  reasons,  Sir,  I  approve  of  the  noble  lord^s  bill  more  than  that  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  With  respect  to  the  observations  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(the  nunnber  for  Montrose),  as  to  the  see-saw  decisions  of  committees,  though,  by 
adopting  a  definite  rule,  you  might  avoid  these  see-saw  decisions,  I  doubt  much 
whether  this  is  a  principle  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  decided.  To 
the  retrospective  provisions  of  the  noble  lord's  bill,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support. 
With  respect  to  Newcastle,  for  instance,  I  hope  that  it  will  be  carried  into  effect, 
and  that  a  clause  will  be  contained  in  the  bill,  by  which,  though  the  noble  lord's  bill 
may  not  rseeive  the  royal  assent  these  two  months,  any  person  taking  money  at  the 
approaehiog  elections,  whether  it  be  taken  in  the  shape  of  *'  market- money,'*  or  in 
any  other  way,  shall  be  liable  to  punishment.  The  Law  with  respect  to  bribery 
and  treating  is  certainly  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  I  hardly  know  what  the 
law  rdatin^  to  treating  is  now.  It  will  be  a  difficult  point  to  define  between 
the  mere  innocent  conviviality  between  friends  and  actual  corrupt  treating, 
when  yon  come  to  apply  penalties  and  declare  what  practices  are  corrupt.  If  you 
make  a  law  making  it  corruption  for  a  candidate  to.  give  a  dinner  to  an  elector, 
either  before  or  after  the  election,  this  would  prevent  treating ;  but  would  it  not, 
if  possible,  be  still  worse  to  trench  so  much  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to  inter« 
fere  in  that  way?  Bribery,in  the  way  of  treating,  exists,  I  think,  to  a  very  great  extent. 
In  the  borouffh  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  as  I  believe  in  every  borough 
in  the  kingdom,  the  electors  are  in  the  habit  of  having  a  dinner.  A  number  of 
wealthy  inmviduals  sit  down ;  and  I  do  think  it  hard  that  if  two  hundred  gentle- 
men meet  for  this  purpose,  it  being  impossible  that  all  the  electors  should  sit 
down  together,  the  rest  of  the  constituency  should  be  prevented  meeting  if  they  please 
and  dining  together.  But  here  again,  I  fear,  it  must  be  admitted  that  though  such 
diuMisdo  notopente  as  bribery  on  the  electors,  they  may  do  so  on  the  publican. 
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Therefore  it  will  be  difficalt  in  boroughs  of  a  limited  size  and  particular  description 
to  discriminate  between  hospitality  and  corrupt  practices.  There  is  another  point 
to  which  attention  should  be  called, — I  mean  the  payments  made  for  the  conveyance 
of  electors  to  the  poll.  It  is  very  doubtful,  at  this  moment,  what  is  the  law 
in  respect  to  that  point.  Some  committees  of  this  House  will  say  that  it  is  legal  to 
give  reasonable  refreshments  to  the  electors,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  decided 
that  it  Is  perfectly  allowable  on  the  part  of  a  candidate  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
the  conveyance  of  electors  to  the  polling  places.  [Dissent.]  At  least  1  am 
under  the  impression  that  election  committees  of  this  House  have  determined 
that  a  candidate  might  legally  pay  for  reasonable  refreshment  for  his  voters,  and 
for  their  conveyance  to  the  place  of  polling.  ['*  Mr.  C.  Wynn:  No."]  My 
right  hon.  friend' may  be  right.  But  I  never  yet  passed  through  a  town  in  which 
there  was  a  contested  election,  that  I  did  not  see  a  number  of  carriages  always  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  the  candidates  for  the  conveyance  of  their  voters.  And  if  it 
be  the  case  that  electors  will  not  take  a  sufficient  interest  in  the  exercise  of  the 
valuable  privil^^  they  possess,  to  induce  them  to  come  to  the  poll,  unless  they  have 
the  means  provided  them  of  doing  so,  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  any  sadden  and 
violent  interference  with  the  existing  practice  in  that  respect,  will  very  materially 
diminish  the  number  of  voters.  To  say,  therefore,  that  on  no  account  shall  the  ex- 
penses .of  conveyance  or  reasonable  refreshment  be  paid  on  the  part  of  the  candidates, 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  the  number  of  electors  voting  at  each  election 
considerably  less — thus  practically  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  elective  franchise. 
On  the  other  hand,  1  am  sensible  that  if  it  were  made  legal  to  pay  such 
charges,  the  permission  might  be  made  a  cloak  to  cover  a  far  worse  degree  of 
corruption  than  now  prevails,  and  which  carried  to  excess,  would  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  grossest  bribery.  No^,  Sir,  I  think  that  the  noble  lord  is 
perfectly  right  in  proposing  that  every  species  of  direct  payment,  as  between  the 
voter  and  the  candidate,  should  be  held  as  bribery;  whether  that  payment  be  made 
under  the  name  of  *<  market-money,*'  of  '^  head-money,"  or  of  treating  in  general ; 
be  the  amount  7s,  Gd.,  to  one  class  of  electors,  10^.  to  another,  or  £1  to  another. 
I  am  perfectly  ready  to  support  that  proposition.  But  after  this  shall  have  been 
done  I  am  afraid  that  we  will  leave  the  law  on  other  points  connected  with  the 
question,  on  treating  for  instance,  and  on  various  other  classes  of  expenses,  the 
same  as  we  found  it.  In  every  borough  there  are  certain  individuals  who  take 
a  lead  in  all  political  matters,  and  who  altogether  influence  the  electors  in  their 
respective  places.  Now,  I  believe  that  if  tliese  influential  persons  of  both  parties 
In  boroughs  set  their  faces  against  bribery,  and  came  to  an  understanding  to 
discourage  all  unnecessary  expenses,  they  would  do  a  great  deal  more  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  evils  complained  of  than  all  the  acts  of  the  legblature.  These 
practices  have  prevuled  so  long  that  I  do  not  expect  a  great  deal  could  be  done 
towards  their  suppression  at  once;  and  I  consider  that  the  extinction  of  them  must 
be  the  efiect  of  time  and  better  habits.  I  do  not  wish  to  underrate  the  advantage  of 
law  in  this  respect.  I  believe  that  the  noble  lord  has  struck  at  the  root  of 
bribery  in  this  bill;  but,  though  the  committees  of  this  House  have  shown  hitherto 
an  almost  total  absence  of  party  feeling  and  a  fixed  determination  to  put  down 
bribery,  I  think  at  the  same  time  that  the  exposure  of  the  practices  made  necessary 
some  preliminary  proof.  I  do  not,  therefore,  underrate  the  law,  but  I  think  that 
good  example  and  improved  habits  will  more  effectually  lead  to  the  diminution  of 
bribery — its  extinction  I  scarcely  look  for — than  any  legislative  enactment  whatever, 
and  I  do  hope  that  the  leading  men  of  the  country  wiU  set  their  faces  so  effectually 
against  it,  that  after  the  next  general  election,  come  when  it  may,  there  shall  be 
little  or  no  cause  to  complain  on  the  score  of  bribery. 
Leave  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 


CUSTOMS  ACTS— THE  TARIFF— COALS. 

JuNB  14,  1842. 

The  House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs*  Acts. 

Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  that  the  duty  per  ton  upon  coals,  culm,  and  cinderaY  in 
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fbretgn  ships,  should  be  4$. ;  in  British  ships,  not  small,  2s. ;  and  on  small  coal  or 
screened.  Is, 

Viscount  Howiek  proposed  an  amendment,  negativing  the  gOTemment  proposition. 

Sib  Robsbt  Pssl  said,  the  prevailing  feeling  on  my  mind,  in  the  coarse  of  this 
debate,  has  been  one  of  unmixed  satisfaction  that  I  have  secured  the  Income-tax ;  for 
what  would  have  been  the  position  of  the  government,  since  so  great  an  opposition 
is  made  to  this  duty  on  coal,  if  we  had  proposed  to  raise  three  millions  bv  taxes  on 
articles  of  consamption  ?  That  was  the  alternative  which  the  noble  lora  (Lord  J. 
Russell)  pointed  to  in  his  memorable  resolution  on  the  Income-tax,  in  which  he  tried 
to  gather  as  many  followers  as  possible  under  his  banner.  The  noble  lord  stated, 
that  up  to  the  year  1836,  twenty-three  millions  of  taxes  had  been  repealed,  and 
if  be  cud  not  directly  say,  '^  Levy  some  of  those  taxes  again,"  the  meaning  of  the 
referenee  was,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  revive  some  of  them  than  to  have 
recourse  to  a  direct  Income-tax.  Suppose  I  had  been  credulous  on  this  subject. 
Suppose  I  had  said  I  had  better  give  up  the  Income-tax,  and  try  my  hand  at  the 
revival  of  taxes  on  consumption.  Why,  the  tax  on  coal  was  one  which  was  repealed, 
and  certainly  the  opposition  which  has  been  shown  to  my  raising  ;£l  30,000  out  of 
four  millions  by  means  of  it,  makes  me  rejoice  that  the  Income-tax  is  beyond  the 
grasp  of  that  opposition.  When  I  see  the  right  hon.  gentleman  warmed  to  such  a 
degree  on  this  point,  what  would  he  have  been  if  I  had  attempted  to  raise  the  amount 
of  revenue  indirectly  ?  He  says,  that  the  proposition,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  original  one.  If  so,  it  cannot  be  bad.  That  which  is  not 
bad  must  be  on  the  road  to  perfection.  Here  is  a  proposition  supported  by  the  coal 
trade,  not  universally,  perhaps,  but  pretty  generally.  [Viscount  Howiek :  A  large 
body  opposed  it.]  When  a  public  meeting  is  called,  and  agrees  that  a  duty  of  Is. 
on  small  ooal,  and  2s,  on  other  coal,  b  satisfactory  to  them,  it  may  be  taken  as  their 
meaning,  that  the  proposition  is  not  so  bad,  and  they  are  ready  to  support  it.  It 
being  desirable  to  supply  a  deficiency,  and  being  in  want  of  revenue,  we  make  this 
proposition.  Compare  it  with  any  other  indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  himself  says,  that  our  proposition  is  infinitely  better  than  the  other ;  and  we 
have  the  consent  of  the  parties  interested.  Then,  as  to  the  compromise  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  and  which  I  really  thought  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  going  to 
refer  to  the  committee  of  inquiry-^o  little  was  I  aware  of  any  compromise,  that  on 
Satonlay  I  met  my  right  hon.  friends  at  the  Board  of  Trade  to  consider  the  whole 
coal  trade,  to  examine  the  information  received  from  foreign  consuls,  from  gas  com- 
panies, and  steam  navigation  companies,  and  I  did  not  then  understand  that  I  was  a 
par^  to  any  compromise.  I  thought  myself  then  as  free  to  propose  any  duty  I  might 
think  fit  as  on  the  first  day  of  the  session.  I  did  not  know  in  what  manner  the  par- 
ties to  this  resolution  meant  to  vote,  nor  did  I  feel  myself  bound  as  to  the  course  I 
shoaki  punoe.  I  can  believe  that  the  coal-owners  might  ask  what  progress  the  gov- 
emmeot  had  made  in  the  tarifi-— that  they  would  find  that  it  had  adhered  to  and 
carried  all  its  propositions  by  large  majorities — that  they  might  ask  if  it  adhered  to 
the  4s.  duty  on  coal,  would  that  not  be  carried  too  ?  And  they  might  state  that  they 
thought  a  2s.  duty  might  be  accepted,  as  it  would  not  check  the  export.  I  can  be- 
lieve that  they  would  not  imagine  that  the  government  would  abandon  the  coal 
duty  altogether;  but  would,  on  the  1 9th  head  of  the  tarifi^,  adhere  to  its  original 
proposition  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  done  in  the  eighteen  others.  It  would  be 
a  great  reflection  on  their  understandings  had  I  thought  otherwise.  I  was  no  party 
to  any  compromise ;  but  supposing  I  had  been,  we  were  acting  for  great  interests ; 
and  were  we  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  obtaining  information  P  Has  not  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  himself  tried  to  ascertain  what  propositions  would  be  pala- 
xMe  to  certain  parties  P  In  the  timber  duties  I  entered  into  a  compromise  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Lambeth.  I  heard  what  the  custom-officers  could  state ;  and  I  did 
infer,  that  if  bis  proposition  did  not  cause  a  loss  of  revenue,  that  it  would  not  be  met 
by  violent  opposition.  Is  this  improper  P  There  is  no  use  in  seeing  deputations,  if 
we  cannot  say  to  the  parties  making  a  new  proposition,  **  How  many  of  you  agree 
in  this  ?  and  if  we  accede  to  it,  do  you  withdraw  your  opposition  P  "  i  saw  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  Howiek)  and  the  member  for  Southwark  on  this  subject.  Suppose  they 
bad  said  we  think  a  4s.  duty  too  much,  and  that  2s,  ^.  is  enough.  I  should  have 
1  what  were  the  opinions  of  other  parties.  And  he  would  have  told  me  the 
166— Vol.  IV.  C 
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opinion  of  the  trade.  These  negotiations  are  essential  to  settle  taxes  conoerning*  com- 
merce. What  took  place  last  night  ?  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Liverpool, 
had  given  notice  that  he  should  move,  that  the  duty  on  what  is  called  natundiMd 
coffee  should  he6d.;  we  had  consultations  on  the  subject,  and  we  did  not  accede 
to  his  proposal,  and,  without  a  single  minute*s  notice,  he  altered  his  proposition  to 
7^.,  only  Id.  less  than  the  duty  on  foreign  coffee.  It  appears,  that  in  the  coarse  of 
the  debate,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  went  over  to  my  noble  friend,  (Viscount 
Sandon,)  and  said,  that  he  would  vote  for  a  duty  of  7c?.,  but  he  could  not  vote  for  a 
duty  of  Qd,  We  never  heard  of  this — the  noble  lord  made  a  compromise  in  coffee 
hut  he  would  have  no  compromise  on  coals.  When  we  determined  on  proposing  a 
different  duty  on  coal,  I  immediately  came  down  to  the  House,  and  gave  notice  of  it. 
The  government  would  be  subjected  to  nightly  defeats,  if  members  gave  notice  of  one 
motion,  and  then  confederated  for  the  purpose  of  making  another.  All  the  nego- 
tiations on  the  coal  duties  were  published  in  the  Newcastle  papers,  all  fjersons  inter- 
ested were  consulted,  and  this  is  the  concealment  which  it  is  said  we  have  practised. 
I  never  made  any  compromise.  Yesterday  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  any  pro- 
position, and  I  can  prove  by  written  documents,  that  I  did  not  know  how  my  hon. 
friend  intended  to  vote.  I  now  come  to  the  question  itself.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  deficiency  of  revenue,  and  we  have  imposed  a  duty  on  an  article  which  we 
think  is  fairly  subject  to  it.  It  is  an  article  not  capable  of  reproduction ;  one  which 
this  country  possesses  in  greater  abundance  than  any  other.  I  do  not  say  that  in 
order  to  suppress  foreign  manufacture,  the  export  should  be  checked,  but  that  hav- 
ing a  great  natural  advantage  in  the  possession  of  this  article,  do  not  let  us  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  raising  some  revenue  from  it.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  has 
referred  to  the  argument  I  used  against  his  5  per  cent,  duties,  and  he  makes  a  consent 
prediction  that  this  duty  will  greatly  prevent  the  export  of  coals.  I  w  ill  tell  him  the  rea- 
sons  why  I  think  it  will  not.  The  export  of  coals  was,  in  the  year  1 836,  91 6,000  tons ; 
and  in  1838,  it  amounted  to  1,313,300  tons.  This  is  a  strong  indication  that  the 
article  would  bear  a  small  duty,  and  I  doubt  whether  a  2s.  and  U.  duty  will  have 
any  effect  in  reducing  the  exports.  Every  town  on  the  continent  is  now,  or  about  to 
be,  lighted  with  coal  gas,  and  the  English  coal  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  Mr.  Warburton's  opinion  (and  I  suppose  his  opinion  still  has  some  weight  in 
the  House)  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  export  coal  too  freely;  and  Dr.  Dudcland 
participates  in  that  opinion.  This  coal  is  peculiiu*]y  adapted  for  foreign  mana- 
factures,  for  lighting  with  gas,  and  for  steam  navigation.  It  is  said  that  foreign 
countries  will  be  indignant  at  our  levying  this  duty.  Our  position  is  a  peculiar  one ; 
we  freely  furnish  foreign  countries  with  our  coal,  and  when  they  have  it  they  extract 
as  much  revenue  as  possible  from  it.  I  will  read  to  the  House  an  account  of  the 
duties  they  levy  on  coals. 

THE   IMPOKT  BUTT   ON   COALS   INTO 

Other  countries    •    •  11     8 

United  States 6    8 

Brazil 8    0 

Denmark 3    O 

Sweden 2    O 

Prussia 8    0 

Hambui^ii     .    1^  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
Russia Free 


^  I  do  not  think  then  that  ours  is  a  veiy  extravagant  proposition,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  upon  all  exported  coal  foreign  countries  have  the  whole  advantage,  and 
take  all  the  revenue.  Every  country  feels  the  advantage  to  be  so  great,  as  not  only 
to  take  the  coal,  but  to  levy  a  revenue  on  it.  This  is  not  an  article  of  human  industry, 
like  silk — the  supply  is  limited,  and  is  it  unreasonable  that  when  other  coiantries 
consider  it  a  subject  of  revenue  that  we  should  partake  in  it?  There  may  be  coal 
mines  in  Belgium,  but  take  a  geological  map  of  Clermaay  and  France^  and  compara  the 
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earbooiferous  strata  of  France  and  England.  There  is  not  a  single  mine  in  the  northern 
and  western  districts  of  France,  and  in  the  whole  superficial  surface  only  a  two« 
bondrodth  part  contains  strata,  while  in  England,  one-twentieth  does.  In  the  south  of 
Fraoee  there  are  smallcoal  mines,  andgreatalarm  has  been  experienced  lest  they  should 
be  worked;  but  even  if  they  were,  I  should  not  think  it  a  misfortune,  for  in  the  greater 
part  of  France  the  supply  must  be  derived  from  this  country.  In  Nantes,  where  there 
B  a  very  heavy  import  duty,  the  whole  of  the  coal  which  is  consumed  comes  from  this 
counlry.  Supposmg  that  an  import  duty  of  Ss.  was  levied  in  France,  I  do  not  think 
that  country  eould  be  jealous  of  our  laying  a  2s.  duty  on  the  export.  I  cannot 
see  the  iojnstioe  or  unreasonableness  of  such  a  proposition.  With  respect  to  there 
being  a  difference  in  the  price  charged  in  the  small  coal,  purchased  for  domestic 
manufactures  and  for  export,  if  yon  go  to  the  coal  pits  vou  are  asked  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  required,  and  2s.  a  ton  more  is  charged  for  that  which  is  used  fur 
domestie  purposes.  I  will  now  read  to  the  House  a  letter  which  I  have  recently 
receiTed  on  this  subject  from  a  person  engag^  in  the  coal  trade.  [**  Name,  name.*'] 
I  can  assure  hon.  gentlemen  that  this  is  a  bona  fide  letter;  but  I  hope  I  shall  not 
be  ealled  upon  to  subject  the  party  to  injury  by  a  disclosure  of  his  name.  The  right 
boo.  baronet  th^i  read  a  letter  to  the  following  effect: — *'  I  this  morning^ received 
your  letter,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  these  facts  being  made  known.  The  coat- 
owners  of  Newcastle  and  Dnrham  have  refused  to  sell  me  small  coals,  except  for 
exportation ;  and  a  short  time  since  certain  parties  refused  to  send  me  200  tons  of 
small  eoala  unless  they  were  screened  before  shipping,  it  being  alleged  that  it  was 
eootrary  to  their  custom  to  do  so.** 

There  certainly  are  mysteries  in  the  coal  trade  which  I  cannot  pretend  to  develop, 
there  is  something  in  its  regulations  which  I  confess  I  cannot  understand ;  but,  cer- 
tainly, there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  that 
a  higher  price  is  demanded  for  small  coals,  if  intended  to  be  used  for  domestic  manu- 
ftctuies  than  if  intended  for  exportation,  making  full  allowance  for  the  increased 
labour  in  washing  and  screening  them.  I  speak  of  coals  of  the  same  quality.  Now 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  rather  unfair  disadvantage  to  which  our  manufacturers 
are  subject.  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  effect  of  this  prop<l8ed  export  duty; 
but  I  think  at  all  events  that  any  regulations  must  be  defective  which  would  subject 
our  domestic  manufacturers  to  disadvantage  as  compared  with  foreign  manufactu- 
rers. I  will  not  trouble  the  House  with  minute  calculations  at  this  late  hour.  No 
duty  can  be  imposed  on  any  article  without  subjecting  trade  to  some  inconvenience; 
bat  I  trust  that  under  the  peculiar  diflBculties  of  the  present  time,  seeing  the  great 
financial  exertion  which  the  House  has  been  called  upon  to  make,  recollecting  that 
this  is  a  duty  which  is  levied  by  every  foreign  country,  and  bearing  also  in  mind 
that  our  proposal  is  supported  by  a  large  majority  of  the  coal  owners,  I  hope  the 
House  wUl  sanction  our  amended  proposal,  and  not  compel  us  to  forego  that  financial 
snppiy  which  we  hope  to  derive  from  a  moderate  duty  on  coals — ^a  duty  which  wo 
trust  will  not  have  the  effect  of  injuring  either  the  shipping  or  the  commercial  interests 
of  this  country. 

The  eommittee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  proposed  words  and  duty  stand 
part  of  the  schedule: — Ayes,  200;  Noes,  67;  majority  133.  Proposition  carried. 
Rest  of  the  resolutions  agreed  to;  and  the  tariff  finally  passed  through  committee. 


CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 

June  21,  1842. 

In  reply  to  ^  Charles  Napier,  who  wished  to  know  what  steps  had  been  taken 
with  regard  to  Captain  Warner's  invention, — 

Sn  RoBXBT  PxBL  stated  that  he  was  very  sorry  the  gallant  commodore  had  brought 
forward  this  subject.  Since  the  last  mention  of  this  subject  three  weeks  ago,  appli- 
eatiooB  had  been  made  by  several  individuals  to  have  personal  interviews  with  him  . 
on  the  subject  of  destructive  inventions,  which,  they  stated,  were  entitled  to  the 
utmost  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  state.  He  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  in 
dispangement  of  Captain  Wamer*8  invention,  but  he  would  g^ve  his  own  version  of 
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his  transactions  with  Captain  Warner.    Shortly  after  his  appointment  to  office,  he 
had  a  private  opportunity  of  seeing  the  extraordinary  effects  produced  by  Captain 
Warner's  invention,  and  he  signilied  that  he  wa-^  willing  in  the  regular  authorised 
way  to  have  experiments  made  with  the  discovery ;  that  he  thought,  however,  it 
rested  either  with  the  Admiralty  or  the  Board  of  Ordnance  to  judge  of  the  invention, 
for  that  he  himself  was  wholly  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  it;  that  he 
must  remit  to  the  heads  of  those  departments  the  charge  of  instituting  experiments 
of  this  kind.    He,  therefore,  wrote  to  Sir  (zeorge  Murray,  the  Master-general  of  the 
Ordnance,  to  request  him  to  name  two  officers  to  whom  no  possible  exception  could 
be  taken — who  had  the  most  professional  knowledge  and  the  greatest  practical  skill 
in  gunnery,  and  every  thing  respecting  the  destniction  of  human  life.     He  had  also 
stated,  that  thinking  it  unreasonable  tnat  Captain  Warner  should  be  put  to  any  ex- 
pense in  the  course  of  conducting  the  experiments,  he  would  consent  that  the  expense 
should  be  borne  by  the  public.    Ue  asked,  then,  the  House,  whether  or  not,  knowing 
the  number  of  similar  applicarions  that  had  been  made,  and  might  be  made,  he  could 
have  taken  any  better  course  ?     The  two  gentlemen  whom  Sir  George  Murray  had 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiments  were  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and 
Sir  T.  Hastings,  and  he  would  appeal  to  any  person  conversant  with  those  subjects 
whether  more  suitable  parties  could  be  selected  ?     Captain  Warner  had  certainly 
suggested  that  Lord  Hardwicke  or  some  other  gentleman  should  be  added,  but  he 
had  objected  to  this  as  qtiite  unnecessary.    He  certainly  had  not  undertaken  to  pay 
any  sum  of  money  whatever  beyond  the  expense  of  the  experiment;  what  he  said  was, 
let  the  experiment  be  made,  and  we  can  then  judge  of  the  value  of  it.     This  was  not 
an  experiment,  the  real  value  of  which  could  be  tested  in  a  small  pool  of  water,  and 
under  prepared  and  advantageous  circumstances;  experiments  must  be  made  on  a 
large  scale  and  under  adverse  circumstances,  so  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  invention  when  wind  and  weather  were  against  it.     For  the  rest, 
if  he  were  to  give  way  to  all  the  suggestions  of  all  the  persons  who  thought  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  valuable  discovery,  in  war,  in  finance,  in  commerce,  in  every 
possible  branch  of  art  and  science,  there  would  not  be  a  guinea  at  the  command  of 
the  treasury  for  any  other  purpose. 
Subject  dropped. 


WAR  IN  AFFGHANISTAN. 
"  June  23,  1842. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Baillte  moved  for  ^'  Copies  of  the  correspondence  of  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes  with  the  G  )vernor-general  of  India  during  his  mission  to  Cabul  in  the 
years  1837  and  1838 ;  also  copies  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Govemor-general  of 
India  with  the  Presi<ient  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  with  the  secret  committee  of 
the  East-India  Company,  from  the  1st  day  of  September,  1837,  to  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1839,  relative  to  the  expedition  of  Affghanistan." 

A  long  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sir  Robbbt  Pebl  said,  the  question  upon  which  the  House  b  now  called  upon  to 
decide  is,  whether,  in  the  present  circumstances  uf  this  country,  and  of  our  relations 
with  Affghanistan  and  India,  it  is  desirable  that  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  moved  should  be  produced.  1  form  my  judgment  on  tiiis  subject  solely  with 
reference  to  the  consideration  of  what  is  best  for  the  public  interests.  I  forget 
all  party  considerations,  all  political  differences;  and  the  single  consideration  which 
influences  me  is  this — what  in  the  present  position  of  Indian  affairs  is  the  wisest 
course  for  this  House  to  pursue  ?  1  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  will  not,  under 
present  circumstances,  promote  the  public  interests  to  produce  the  papers  for  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  moved.  As  an  illustration  of  my  meaning,  I  will  direct 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  our  present  relations  with  that  g^at  power  whose  con- 
duct  has  excited  considerable  apprehension — I  allude  to  Russia.  Full  explanations 
were  demanded  bv  her  Majesty's  late  government  with  regard  to  certain  transactions 
on  the  part  of  Russian  agents,  and  those  explanations  were  frankly  afforded  by 
tiic  government  of  Russia.     The  papers  containing  those  explanations  have  been 
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laid  on  the  table  of  the  Ilottse;  and  I  may  observe  that,  however  suspicious  mfty  have 
been  the  conduct  of  Russian  agents,  and  I  admit  that  that  conduct  warranted  some 
anspicion,  and  that  it  required  explanation— there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  government,  a  distinct  disavowal  of  that  conduct;  one  of  the  agents  has 
been  recalled,  and  a  positive  assurance  has  been  given,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor, 
that  be  has  no  wish  to  disturb  British  supremacy  in  India,  and  that  he  de:}ire8 
to  maintain  with  us  a  good  understanding  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Persia. 
These  sentiments,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  were  conveyed  to  us  by 
Count  Nesselrode  and  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo.  The  noble  lord  opposite,  in  a 
letter,  dated  December  20,  1838,  referring  to  the  communications  made  by  Count 
Nesselrode  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government  said,  that  the  despatch  communi- 
cated by  that  nobleman  expressed  the  desire  of  the  Russian  government  to  co-operate 
with  the  government  of  this  country  in  reference  to  Persian  affairs.  The  despatch 
contains  the  most  full  and  complete  assurance  on  this  point;  and  the  papers 
produced  by  the  noble  lord  state,  that  her  Majesty^s  government  accept  as 
entirely  satisfactory,  the  declarations  of  the  imperial  government  that  it  does  not 
harbour  any  design  hostile  to  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  When  the 
noble  lord  stated,  that  her  Majesty's  government  accepted  as  satisfactory  the  decla- 
ration of  the  imperial  cabinet,  it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  noble  lord  placed  con- 
fidence in  that  declaration.  As  far  as  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the  conduct  of  that 
great  power,  its  acts  have  been  in  entire  conformity  with  the  declarations  to  which 
I  have  referred.  No  act  has  been  done  by  Russia,  with  reference  to  her  relations 
with  Persia,  and  especially  with  reference  to  our  relations  vith  Affghanistan,  since 
the  reoeptioD  of  the  recent  disastrous  accounts,  which  I  have  not  every  reason  to 
believe  is  in  strict  and  precise  conformity  with  the  declarations  of  her  Majesty*8 
government.  Whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  Russia,  I  believe  that  the  governments 
of  England  and  of  India  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  protect  themselves.  I  do  not 
think,  that  we  are,  as  a  nation,  dependent  on  the  co-operation  and  good  faith  of 
Uuasia  or  of  any  other  power;  but  it  is  right  to  bear  testimony  to  the  facilities  we 
have  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  good  faiih  observed  by  Russia,  and  to  declare  , 
publicly  in  the  face  of  Europe,  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  power  could  have  acted  , 
with  more  strict  good  faith  and  more  friendly  feeling  than  have  been  evinced  by  Russia^ 
with  reference  to  Persia  and  Affghanistan.  A  most  cordial  understanding  subsists  at 
this  moment  between  the  government  of  this  country  and  the  government  of  Russia. 
With  reference  to  this  subject,  and  founding  my  opinion  on  practical  evidence, 
I  will  yenture  to  say,  that  Russia  is  prepared  to  give  proof  of  her  good  wishes,  and 
of  her  desire  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  India.  This  beinfl^ 
the  case,  can  I  reconcile  it  with  the  public  interests  to  bring  forward  papers  which 
might  have  reference  to  a  different  state  of  things?  If  there  be  such  evidence  of 
good  faith — such  proof  of  cordial  good-will — would  it  be  wise  in  us  to  disturb  this 
good  feeling  by  producing  documents  which  might  intimate  the  existence  at  a  former 
period  of  a  different  state  of  things?  I  do  not  think,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  Affghanistan,  the  production  of  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man has  moved  would  promote  the  public  interests;  and,  looking  solely  and 
singly  to  public  interests,  I  must  oppose  the  motion.  The  same  principle  upon 
which  I  have  acted  with  regard  to  the  production  of  these  papers  must  also  regulate 
my  course  with  regard  to  this  discussion.  I  stand  in  a  position  very  different  from 
that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  proposed  this  motion.  I  am  an  actor  in  these  scenes, 
chained  with  great  responsibility,  and  desirous  to  bring  the.  matter  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion ;  and  I  think,  as  the  representative  of  her  Majesty's  government  in  this 
House,  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  enter  fully  and  unreservedly  into  a  discus- 
sion on  this  question.  What  are  the  circumstances  under  which  I  should  address 
the  House  ?  We  are  accquainted  with  the  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  our 
troops  at  Ghuznee,  but  we  are  uncertain  as  to  the  fate  of  the  garrison  of  that  fort. 
We  are  also  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Candahar. 
li  this  then  a  time  at  i^hich  a  minister  of  the  Crown  can  enter  into  a  full  and  unre- 
served statement  on  these  subjects  ?  I  may  at  the  same  time  observe,  avoiding  all 
discnsaion  as  to  matters  on  which  caution  is  necessary,  that  I  cannot  entirely  concur 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  his  views  of  Indian  affairs.  Whatever  Lord  Castlereagh 
may  faave  said  in  1820 — whatever  may  have  been  the  embarrassments  oLthe  finances 
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in  India  at  former  periods,  which  it  has  been  able  to  recover,  I  cannot  bat  think 
that  the  question  of  Indian  finance  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost  importance.  Sir, 
I  made  no  exaggerated  statement  with  respect  to  India;  I  am  afraid  I  said  nothing 
more  than  is  strictly  borne  out.  I  look  at  the  last  official  account  which  has  been 
made  up,  and  which  I  believe  rests  on  the  highest  authority;  and  I  find  that  in  1835 
the  Indian  government  had  a  surplus  revenue  of  £1,500,000,  which  was  reduced  in 
1836  to  £1,100,000;  that  was  reduced  to  £650,000  in  1837  and  1838;  to  jS238,000 
in  1838  and  1839;  and  in  1889  and  1840  the  cliange  was  from  a  surplus  revenue  to 
a  deficit  of  £2,414,000;  in  1840  and  1841  to  a  deficit  of  £2,324.000.  The  expense 
of  the  annual  charge,  including  the  interest  of  the  debt,  was  in  1835,  £15,766,000.  I 
believe  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr,  Mangles)  will  find  that  the  total  charges,  including 
the  interest  of  the  debt,  in  1839  and  1840,  amounted  to  £18,615,000,  and  in  1841  to 
£19,339,000.  I  am  afraid  that  my  right  hon.  friend  will  find,  that  that  is  the  state 
of  Indian  finance;  and,  considering  the  importance  of  equalising  the  income  with 
the  expenditure  in  a  state  of  general  peace,  recollecting  (hat  in  India  there  is  no 
Income-tax  to  resort  to,  and  from  what  sources  taxation  must  there  be  derived,  how 
hardly  it  must  press  upon  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  what  effect  it  must  have  on 
your  hold  of  Indian  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Indian  finance  at  the  pre- 
sent time — whatever  may  be  the  case  at  other  times — is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  interest. 
And  when  I  see  a  gradual  advance  in  expenditure  from  £15,700,000  to  £19,300,000; 
and  within  the  period  of  seven  years  a  surplus  of  £1,500,000  converted  into  a  deficit 
of  £2,400,000,  notwithstanding  the  strong  views  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  still  adhere 
to  my  opinion,  that  Indian  finance  is  not  in  that  satisfactory  state  he  described.  Now, 
with  respect  to  the  advance  of  our  power  in  India,  I  don't  understand  the  hon  gentle- 
man's (Mr.  Baillie*s)  argument.  He  speaks  of  the  valour  and  success  of  onr  forces, 
at  the  same  time  he  leaves  the  policy  of  our  advancing  untouched.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  refers  to  the  policy  of  hanging  some  persons.  I  don*t  understand  the 
application  of  this  circumstance  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  From  the  known 
humanity  of  my  noble  friend,  I  am  certain  that  such  rigorous  examples  were  per- 
fectly justifiable;  but  the  bearing  of  that  argument,  and  what  it  has  to  do  with  the 
policy  of  our  advancing  across  the  Indus  I  don't  see.  And  with  respect  to  the  ten- 
dency of  the  Indian  empire  to  extend  itself,  I  am  afraid  there  is  much  truth  in  the 
observation,  that  between  civilised  nations  and  nations  very  much  their  inferiors, 
there  is  a  great  tendency  in  the  former  to  extend  their  empire  in  order  to  give  secu- 
rity to  what  they  possess.  But  still  you  cannot  push  that  argument  indefinitely; 
you  must  always  inquire  whether  the  policy  of  any  war  is  advisable.  I  presume 
you  cannot  push  that  argument  so  far  as  to  justify  the  expedition  against  Khiva,  or 
the  occupation  of  Bokhara.  The  policy  of  each  particular  war  must  always  rest  on 
its  own  special  grounds ;  and  the  policy  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  refers 
won't  vindicate  the  general  principle  of  the  universal  extension  of  our  dominion. 
On  a  former  occasion,  I  deprecated  the  declaration  of  the  hon.  gentleman  that  he 
would  not  vote  a  single  shilling  to  push  the  war  in  Afighanistan.  I  deprecated  that 
as  too  hasty  a  decision.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  wish  to  pledge  myself  that 
Lord  Auckland's  policy  must  be  strictly  adhered  to^that  must  have  reference  to 
the  experience  we  acquire  in  the  intervening  period,  and  on  the  change  of  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred.  I  wish  to  give  no  opinion  whatever.  Considering  the 
distance  we  are  from  that  country,  the  uncertainty  we  labour  under  as  to  events,  it 
is  unwise  to  pledge  ourselves  to  any  particular  course  respecting  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Afighanistan.  I  trust,  that  in  any  course  that  her  Majesty's  government 
may  pursue,  they  will  not  forget  to  insure  that  the  honour  of  the  British  arms  shall 
be  fully  maintained,  and  that  no  instances  of  gross  treachery  and  perjury  shall  pass 
altogether  unpunished.  With  respect  to  this  disaster — I  will  not  conceal  my  opinion, 
it  is  a  great  military  disaster ;  but  we  are  strong  enough  to  repair  it.  It  is  not  a 
disaster  to  shake  our  dominion  in  India.  It  is  impossible  to  see  the  examples  of  valour 
and  fortitude  which  this  disaster  has  called  forth,  and  permit  ourselves  to  despair. 
Is  it  possible  to  think  of  the  persevering  valour  and  endurance  of  Sir  R.  Sale, 
and  I  must  say,  to  witness  the  heroism  of  that  lady  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much, 
and  to  think  of  the  effect  of  that  example,  and  permit  ourselves  for  one  moment 
to  be  cast  down  and  dispirited  ?  Our  reverses  are  great,  but  they  are  not  worse 
than  reverses  we  have  met  with  before;  and  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the 
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prevod  valour  and  fortitude  of  the  British  arms  that  these  disasters  will  be  so  far 
repaired  that  they  will  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  shake  the  conSdenceof  the 
people  of  England  in  our  supremacy,  in  which  I  trust  their  confidence  will  never 
be  shaken.  As  I  said,  I  proposed  to  avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion;  but  I 
caoDot  but  acquiesce  in  the  fairness  of  the  quotation  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
made  oi  my  former  statement.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  referring  to.  my  declara- 
tion on  the  Queen^s  Speech,  in  1839,  observed,  that  all  I  said  on  that  occasion  was, 
*^  I  viewed  the  proceedings  in  India  with  great  anxiety.**  I  donH  think  any  public 
man  speaking  on  such  a  declaratIon-~considering,  of  course,  that  subsequent  events 
were  quite  unknown— -ever  showed  more  foreboding  as  to  the  consequences  of  the 
policy  then  pursued.  I  am  afraid,  I  did  not  limit  mvself  to  expressions  of  anxiety. 
On  this,  the  first  intimation  of  the  policy  of  Affghanistan,  the  words  I  made  use  of 
were — ^'  He  would  next  advert  to  a  subject  of  far  deeper  interest,  to  a  question 
which  had  for  too  long  a  time  escaped  the  attention  of  that  Hous9— to  the  subject  of 
the  British  empire,  and  the  British  interests  in  India.  When  they  considered  the 
immoise  importance  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  India  from  war, 
and  of  teaching  them  the  arts  of  peace,  and  when  they  contemplated  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  a  great  financial  expenditure,  imposing  the  necessity  for  an  additional 
taxation,  be  was  bound  to  say,  that  he  could  not  consider  this  question  without  the 
greates$t  anxiety." 

That  was  on  the  policy  of  this  war.  I  said,  referring  to  part  of  the  statement  of 
the  Governor -general,  that — *'The  Governor-general  confidently  hopes  that  the 
Sehah  will  be  speedily  replaced  on  his  throne  by  his  own  subjects  and  adherents ; 
and  when  once  he  shall  be  secured  in  power,  and  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
Affglianistan  established,  the  British  army  will  be  withdrawn.  Now,  he  should 
require  that  the  fullest  information  should  be  laid  before  the  House  on  this  subject. 
Here  was  a  sort  of  guarantee  given  by  the  Governor-general,  that  the  British  army 
wonld  not  be  withdrawn  nntil  Schah  Soojah-ool-Molk  should  be  restored.  That 
prince  was  deposed  from  his  throne  in  1809,  and  had  been  kept  out  of  it  ever 
since,  though  on  one  occasion  he  had  endeavoured  to  recover  bis  authority,  at 
the  head  of  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  failed.  Yet  this  was  the  prince  whom  the 
Britisli  government  in  India  was  about  to  restore  by  the  aid  of  an  immense  and 
most  expensive  military  force,  and  when  restored,  no  doubt,  another  British  force 
would  be  required  to  keep  him  on  the  throne.  The  ))rinciple  was  the  same  in  the 
attempted  restoration  of  the  Schah  Soojah  as  it  would  be  in  the  attempt  to  restore 
Charles  X.  to  the  throne  of  France,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Schah  had  been 
thirty  years  dispossessed  of  his  throne." 

This  was  what  I  stated  in  1839.  I  think  I  can  hardly  be  charged  with  having 
expressed  perfect  satisfaction  with  the  proceedino^  which  had  taken  place.  At 
least,  I  think  that  in  1839,  before  the  events  which  have  since  occurred  were 
known,  I  sufficientlj^  showed,  that  I  had  great  misgivings,  not  to  say  more,  of 
what  might  be  the  event  of  the  policy  which  was  then  under  consideration.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  says  that,  after  giving  notice  of  a  motion  on  this  subject,  I 
abstained  from  pressing  it;  but  I  don't  think  that  fact  is  quite  conclusive  against 
me,  or  that  it  justifies  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in  saying  that  I  then  approved 
of  the  policy  of  the  late  government  in  this  matter.  After  you  had  decided  finally 
on  the  course  you  would  adopt — after  you  had  determined  to  support  Schah  Soojah 
on  the  throne  of  Affghanistan,  and  after  a  considerable  time  had  elapsed — and  con- 
sidering that  this  determination  had  been  taken  with  respect  to  a  policy  to  be 
pursued  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles  from  this  country — I  think  it  will 
be  apparent  to  every  unprejudiced  person  that  there  might  have  been  reasons  for  not 
pressing  that  motion  which  would  not  apply  to  the  case  of  measures  carrying  on 
nearer  home  and  under  other  circumstances.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  also, 
that  I  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  from  this  House  to  Lord  Keane.  I  certainly  did 
seeond  that  motion;  but  nothing  could  be  more  distinct  from  approbation  of  the 
policy  of  the  war  than  the  terms  I  then  used.  The  moment  of  success  was  not  a 
time  at  which  it  would  have  been  fitting  to  have  gone  into  the  question  of  that 
policy;  but  even  in  the  moment  of  success  I  was  careful  not  to  say  anything  to 
imply  our  approbation  of  the  military  policy  of  the  Indian  government.  Then,  with 
respect  to  the  prvseot  time,  I  quite  admit  that  this  is  not  the  momeiU  to  make 
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positive  expressions  of  opinion  with  respect  to  that  policy.  Even  now,  I  have  not 
expressed  a  more  strong  opinion  than  I  expressed  then.  I  shonld  think  that  I 
violated  my  duty  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown  if  I  had  not  at  once  stated  to  the  Hoase 
that,  looking  to  considerations  of  public  policy,  and  whilst.a  treaty  is  pending,  I  had 
determined  not  to  produce  the  papers  for  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  moved. 
The  same  considerations  of  public  policy  also  prevent  me  from  entering  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  general  question,  and  oblige  me  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  the 
limits  which  I  have  marked  out. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  66. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  COCNTRY. 
Jui.T  1,  1842. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  moved  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply — Mr. 
Wallace  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  relative  to  the  very  large  amount  of  distress 
existing  in  the  country. 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said : — Sir,  however  various  may  be  the  opinions  of  gentlemen 
on  different  sides  of  the  House,  with  respect  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  coun- 
try— however  various  their  opinions  respecting  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  distress  which  all  of  us  admit  to  be  too 
extensive— still  I  trust  no  gentleman  present  will  feel  inclined  to  give  his  vote  witli-^ 
out  attending  to  the  proposal  which  he  is  called  upon  to  sanction  by  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Greenock.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  the 
proposal  is.  In  most  of  the  first  five  paragraphs  of  the  hon.  member^s  motion,  but 
more  especially  in  that  portion  of  them  which  relates  to  the  patience  and  fortitude 
with  which  the  people  have  borne  their  sufferings,  1  entirely  concur;  but  then  I  come 
to  the  sixth  paragraph,  which  contains  a  proposal  to  which  the  assent  of  the  House 
is  invited,  and  it  is  a  proposal  to  which  the  House  must,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sake 
of  its  credit  and  character,  give  close  attention  before  it  decides.  It  is  to  this  eflect : 
*'  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  praying  that  her  M^esty 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  refuse  her  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  un- 
til a  diligent  and  searching  inquiry  shall  be  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  unpre- 
cedented distress  existing  at  present  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  thereafter  until  her 
Majesty  and  this  House  shall  have  been  assured  by  her  ministers  that  effectual  means 
are  secured  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  unemployed  and  their  destitute  families, 
until  their  sufferings  shall  be  terminated  by  a  demand  for  their  industry  and  wages 
for  their  labour." 

Now,  Sir,  what  a  shabby  way  is  this  of  evading  any  discussion  of  the  difficulties 
of  the  country!  I  am  now  speaking  on  the  1st  of  July,  and  up  to  this  moment  no 
notice  has  ever  been  placed  upon  the  books  for  any  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of 
the  country.  Even  to  night  such  an  inquiry  is  not  asked  fof ;  the  House  is  only 
asked  to  concur  in  praying  her  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  the  prorogation  of  parliament 
until  a  searching  inquiry  shall  have  been  instituted  into  the  causes  of  the  distress. 
Sir,  if  any  such  inquiry  were  desirable  or  necessary — if  the  hon.  member  for  Greenock 
thinks  that  such  an  inquiry  could  be  brought  to  any  useful  or  practicable  result — why 
has  he  not  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it  long  before  this  time?  But  you 
are  called  upon  not  to  be  contented  with  merely  resisting  any  prorogation  until  this 
diligent  and  searching  inquiry  shall  have  been  made.  In  what  mode  is  this  inquiry  to 
be  made  ?  Are  you  to  inquire  by  evidence  at  the  bar  into  the  causes  of  the  distress  f 
If  into  such  a  complicated  inquiry  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  lead  you,  let  me  »sk 
when  would  it  be  completed  P  liow  is  it  to  be  conducted  ?  Or  are  we  to  have  a 
select  committee?  We  really  know  nothing  of  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  hon. 
gentleman ;  he  has  carefully  evaded  all  explanation  on  these  points,  and  the  House 
IS  literally  in  the  dark  concerning  them.  JBut,  even  after  the  diligent  and  searching 
inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  distress,  you  are  to  have  no  prorogation  !  You  are  to 
have  no  prorogation  of  the  parliament  until  her  Majesty  and  this  House  have  been 
assured  by  her  ministers  that  effectual  means  are  secured  to  provide  sustenance  for 
the  unemployed  and  their  destitute  families, — until  their  sufferings  shall  be  terminated 
by  a  renewed  demand  for  their  industry  and  increased  wages  for  their  labour.     We 
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ar«  not  called  upon  to  create  a  demand  for  their  industry  by  a  revival  of  commerce; 
DO,  but  to  provide  sustenance  to  all  in  distress  for  an  indefinite  period.  Now,  Sir, 
let  Be  ask  what  does  that  mean  ?  what  is  it  but  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Knaiesborough  in  another  shape  ?  It  is  the  very  same  in  substance,  and  I  should 
like  much  to  know  who  will  undertake  to  discover  the  remedy ;  and  after  all,  her 
Majesty  and  this  House  is  to  be  contented  with  the  assurance  from  the  government, 
— ^'  Until  her  Mayesty  and  this  House  shall  have  been  assured  by  her  ministers  that 
effectual  means  are  secured  to  provide  sustenance,"  &c. 

What  government  could  undertake  to  give  such  an  assurance  ?  The  hon.  mem- 
ber clearly  means  that  we  are  to  provide  sustenance  for  the  people.  Again  let  mo 
ask  whether  that  is  not  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  against 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Greenock  voted  ?  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  Corn-laws,  I  do  hope  it  will  never  affirm  such  a  proposition  as  to  call 
upon  her  Majesty  not  to  prorogue  the  parliament  until  a  time  which  is  left  indefinite 
in  the  resolution.  The  hon.  member  nas  not  shown  that  it  would  be  either  wise  or 
prudent  in  the  House,  or  consistent  with  its  character,  to  encourage  expectations 
which  can  never  be  realized ;  and,  as  I  understand  the  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven 
means  to  TOte  for  the  inquiry,  1  confess  I  am  astonished  that  a  gentleman  of  his 
knowledge  and  experience  should  sit  in  this  House  until  this  day,  the  1st  of  July, 
without  ever  having  mooted  the  question  before,  if  he  now  thinks  it  of  such  impor- 
tance. The  hon.  member  is  going  to  give  his  vote  for  the  motion  although  he  sat 
down,  much  to  my  surprise,  without  intimating  any  opinion  as  to  t)ie  causes  of  the 
distress  or  suggesting  any  remedy.  Surely  a  mercantile  and  intelligent  gentleman 
like  him  is  as  able  to  see  and  judge  of  the  causes  and  the  remedy  as  her  Migesty's 
government;  he  can  form  as  correct  a  judgment  upon  them,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
than  we  can.  Well,  then,  was  it  not  surprising  that  he  should  sit  down  without 
offisring  one  word  to  us  or  the  House  in  the  way  of  suggestion  ?  [Mr.  Attwood  :  I 
am  not  the  doctor.]  The  hon.  gentleman  takes  exactly  my  course — he  is  not  res- 
ponsible, and,  therefore,  he  will  not  prescribe.  I  undertook  the  responsibility.  I 
was  called  in,  and  her  Majesty^s  government  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  them- 
selves, and  with  the  utmost  frankness  we  have  proposed  our  remedies.  All  the  hon. 
gentleman  will  do  is  to  attend  a  consultation  of  doctors,  but  he  will  offer  no  opinion 
of  his  own.  We  have  taken  the  responsibility  upon  ourselves,  and  we  have  proposed 
those  measures  which  we  thought  best  calculated  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the 
country.  The  hon.  member  for  Whitehaven  thinks  it  absurd  to  expect  any  relief 
from  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- laws ;  in  that  he  is  ready  to  give  a  decided  opinion  against 
the  prescription  offered  by  others.  The  hon.  member  thinks  that  we  are  wrong  in 
relaxing  the  restrictions  of  commerce.  Now,  will  he  propose  to  increase  the  restric- 
tions on  trade  ?  [Mr.  Attwood :  No.]  The  hon.  gentleman  will  not  alter  the  Corn- 
laws,  and  he  is  against  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  trade,  neither  will  he 
increase  them ;  then,  what  are  the  remedies  he  would  propose  ?  Does  the  hon. 
gentleman  consider  that  any  commercial  intercourse  on  the  part  of  thift  country  with 
foreign  nations  is  desirable  ?  I  think  the  praise  he  has  bestowed  upon  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  clearly  shows  his  opinion  to  be,  that  we  ought  to  refuse  to  pur- 
chase from  any  foreign  country  articles  which  we  can  ourselves  produce.  How  far 
will  the  hon.  gentleman  push  these  princt[des  ?  If  he  pushes  them  to  their  full 
extent,  he  will  annihilate  all  commerce.  Commerce  is  merely  the  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  different  countries,  and  if  there  be  no  interchange,  commerce  will 
cease  to  exist.  It  may  be  advisable  to  relax  restrictions  with  caution ;  but,  as  I 
understand  the  principles  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  he  would  push  to  its  utmost  extent 
the  syatem  of  restriction  on  the  import  of  all  articles  which  we  are  ourselves  capable 
of  producing.  That  might  be  very  well  if  the  hon.  gentleman  could  adopt  securities 
against  the  illicit  introduction  of  those  articles ;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find 
that  his  attempt  to  encourage  native  production  by  a  system  of  high  duties  would  be 
defeated — he  would  find  that  the  revenue  would  diminish,  and  that  domestic  industry 
would  not  be  protected.  I  suppose  the  hon.  gentleman  would  propose  as  a  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil,  the  abolition  of  that  law  which  renders  paper  currency  conver- 
tible into  gold — a  measure  which  he  has  advocated  on  former  occasions.  He 
disclaims  the  intention  of  advocating  the  re-issue  of  £1  notes,  and  I  think  it  is  clear, 
though  he  is  not  the  doctor,  that  by  exhausting  his  remedies  he  has  placed  himself 
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in  this  dilemma.  He  thinks  that  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  ag^g^ravate  the 
prevailing  distress;  he  considers  that  her  Majesty *s  government  acts  with  great  im- 
policy in  proposing  relaxations  on  commerce ;  he  does  not  advocate  the  imposition  of 
new  commercial  restrictions,  he  is  not  favourable  to  the  re-issue  of  ;£l  notes,  and  I 
apprehend,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  other  remedy  to  suggest  than  that  termed  in 
familiar  language  *'the  little  shilling;  *'  making  9^.  or  lOd.  pass  as  a  shilling,  and 
relieving  those  who  issue  paper  from  the  obligation  to  convert  that  paper  into  gold 
or  the  precious  metals.  1  do  not  believe  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  other  remedy 
to  propose  than  this.  Indeed,  I  think  I  have  shown  pretty  clearly  that  he  can  have 
no  other  remedy.  I  am  surprised,  considering  the  loudness  of  his  tone,  that  he 
shrinks  from  suggesting  his  remedy,  and  that  he  shelters  himself  under  the  proposal 
for  a  committee  of  general  inquiry  into  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Let  him  go 
into  that  committee,  let  him  there  meet  the  advocates  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  if  he  fights  his  battle  for  the  depreciated  standard,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
time  will  be  consumed  before  the  committee  arrive  at  any — not  to  say  an  unanimous 
— conclusion  for  the  recommendation  of  a  practical  measure.  I  now  come  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  who  says  that  he  is  disposed  to  adopt 
a  much  less  hostile  tone  towards  the  government  than  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Whitehaven — a  tone  of  hostility  for  which  I  can  hardly  account,  considering  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  has  supported  the  financial  measures  of  the  government,  and  did 
not  ofier  any  very  vehement  opposition  to  the  tariff.  The  noble  lord  says  that  her 
Majesty's  government  have,  in  his  opinion,  attached  too  much  importance  to  the 
financial  difficulties  of  the  country.  The  noble  lord  thinks  we  ought  to  have  treated 
somewhat  more  lightly  those  difiiculties  and  embarrassments ;  considering,  however, 
that  a  deficiency  of  revenue  had  existed  for  five  years,  and  that  that  deficiency  at 
length  amounted  to  ;£  10,000,000 ;  it  might  suit  the  noble  lord  to  make  light  of  the 
evil,  but  I  apprehend  the  country  did  not  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  noble 
lord  says  that  the  people  have  aflbrded  a  gratifying  indication  of  their  public  spirit  by 
cheerfully  acceding  to  the  proposal  of  an  Income-tax.  But  why  have  the  people 
shown  this  cheerful  acquiescence  ?  If  it  be  wrong  to  propose  an  Income-tax  in  time 
of  peace,  what  stronger  indication  of  general  confidence  in  a  government  could  a 
people  evince  than  by  submitting  to  such  a  measure  against  their  own  conscientious 
impressions  ?  Why,  what  must  the  people  have  thought  of  the  late  governoAent,  and 
what  must  be  their  opinion  of  the  present  government,  it^ — ^through  distrust  in  one 
administration,  and  confidence  in  the  other — they  are  ready  to  acquiesce,  against 
their  own  opinions,  in  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  in  time  of  peace  h  Could  a 
stronger  manifestation  be  afforded  of  universal  confidence  in  a  government  P  Is  it 
not  probable  that  the  people  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  her  Majesty*8  govern- 
ment, that  the  political  circumstances  of  the  country  are  such,  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  public  importance  to  eqtialize  the  national  revenue  with  the  expenditure — 
that  delay  and  evasion  are  no  longer  practicable,  and  that,  grievous  as  an  Income-tax 
is,  unusual  as  is  the  proposal  of  such  a  measure  in  time  ot  peace,  objectionable  as  is 
the  inquisition  which  it  establishes,  yet  so  convinced  are  the  people  of  this  country 
that  some  vigorous  and  decisive  steps  are  necessary  that  they  willingly  submitted  to  the 
impost ;  and  I  can  tell  the  noble  lord  that  there  is  a  very  prevalent  impression  that, upon 
my  first  proposal  of  an  Income-tax,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  members  of  her  Miyesty's 
late  government  to  support  the  measure.  That  impression  is  very  prevalent.  I  cannot 
know  that  it  is  true,  but  it  is  on  no  light  authority  that  I  state  it.  What  circumstances 
induced  her  Majesty's  late  government  to  change  the  view  they  entertained  on  my 
first  proposal  of  the  measure  I  cannot,  of  course,  understand.  As  her  Majesty's  late 
government  abstained  from  intimating  any  intention  of  opposition  when  I  first  pro- 

Sosed  this  measure,  as  they  said  they  would  take  time  to  consider  it,  the  people  may 
ave  been  led  to  believe  that — if  the  late  government,  who  were  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  country,  thus  acted— there  must  be  some  good  and 
crmclusive  reason  for  the  proposal  of  a  measure  which  was  met  in  the  first  instance 
by  such  faint  indications  of  opposition.  But,  looking  at  the  general  position  of  this 
country,  seeing  that  on  the  nortli-west  frontier  of  India  we  were  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties of  doubtful  issue,  and  subjecting  the  East  India  Company  to  great  expense — 
that,  at  the  same  time,  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  China,  the  duration  of  which 
it  was  difficult  to  calculate — seeing  that  our  difierences  with  America  had  oontioaed 
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for  several  years,  and  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  early  adjustment — seeing 
that  in  another  coantry,  with  which  her  Majesty^s  late  government  endeaToured  to 
enltiTate  an  intimate  alliance,  there  had  arisen  feelings  of  jealousy  and  hostility  much 
to  he  deprecated — combining,  1  say,  these  considerations,  the  people  came  to  the  con- 
cittsion,  and  in  my  opinion  a  most  wise  one,  that  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  equalize  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure,  and  that  in  making  that  effort 
the  borden  should  fall  on  the  property  of  the  country,  not  upon  those  who  are  chiefly 
occupied  in  its  productive  industry.  My  belief  is,  that  it  was  not  an  extravagant 
degree  of  coniklenee  in  the  government  which  led  to  the  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
proposal  of  an  Income-tax,  but  a  deep  and  conscientious  conviction  pervading  the 
country  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  a  powerful  effort  must  be  made  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorder  in  the  finances.  "With  respect  to  the  tariff,  the  noble  lord,  by 
his  admission,  has  gone  far  to  convince  me  that  her  Majesty's  government  have 
poshed  the  principles  on  which  the  tariff  is  founded  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  con- 
sistent with  due  protection  to  existing  interests.  The  noble  lord  says,  "  You  have 
reduced  the  duty  on  oil,  on  seeds,  on  ores,  on  timber;  you  have  affected  a  great 
many  interests;  all  I  complain  of  is,  that  you  have  not  carried  your  principles  much 
farther."  Now  let  us  take  the  case  of  cattle.  For  a  long  period  the  complaint  was 
urged,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  of  this  country  was  restricted  by  the  operation 
of  the  provision  laws.  It  was  said,  **  True,  you  admit  corn  under  certain  circum- 
stances, bat  what  course  do  you  pursue  with  respect  to  cattle  and  meat?  There  is 
an  absolute  monopoly.  Remove  the  restrictions,  and  the  consequence  will  be  a  par- 
tial rcTival  of  commerce."  Up  to  February,  1842,  however,  no  government  ever 
menUoned  the  article  of  cattle.  The  late  government  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  they 
wonld  have  proposed  an  alteration  with  regard  to  cattle,  for  that  such  an  alteration 
was  eonsistent  with  their  principles.  I  only  know,  however,  that  I  never  heard  the 
restrictions  on  the  import  of  foreign  provisions  mentioned  in  this  House,  except  when 
charges  were  made  against  the  government  for  not  adopting  some  measure  for  their 
removal.  1  have  proposed  rates  of  duty  which  were  scarcely  objected  to  by  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite — namely,  j^l  per  head  on  cattle,  and  Id.  per  pound  on  meat. 
During  the  discussions  on  that  subject,  the  noble  lord,  though  be  voted  for  my  pro^ 
poeal,  did  not  adopt  a  line  of  conduct  calculated  to  smooth  my  course.  He  addressed 
himself,  in  plaintive  tones,  to  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House,  telling  them 
they  bad  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  deception  I  had  practised  upon  them ;  and 
bis  speeches  had  rather  a  tendency  to  aggravate  the  panic  which  existed  in  the  country, 
and  which  might  have  produced  most  lamentable  results.  The  noble  lord  complained 
that  no  notice  had  been  given  of  the  alteration  with  respect  to  cattle,  and  stated  that 
a  great  panic  prevailed  on  the  subject.  He  said,  cases  had  come  to  his  knowledge  in 
which  fanners  had  bought  cattle,  had  fed  them,  and  had  then  been  compelled  to  sell 
them  for  less  than  the  sum  they  originally  cost.  This  circumstance  shows  that  the 
ioterferenee  with  such  interests  is  not  unattended  with  practical  evils.  The  panics 
consequent  on  such  changes  are  frequently  productive  of  considerable  hardships  to 
individuals;  and  the  farmers  who,  in  consequence  of  the  panic  in  this  case,  parted — 
perhaps  not  very  wisely — with  their  cattle,  had,  I  admit,  some  reason  for  complaint. 
The  noble  lord  says  that,  disregarding  the  panic,  I  had  the  firmness  to  adhere  to 
my  principles;  I  braved  opposition;  and  I  was  eventually  rewarded  by  finding  that 
the  panic  was  unfounded.  But  the  noble  lord  states  that  th^  reduction  of  duties  I 
proposed  has  effected  no  good.  Does  the  noble  lord  think  the  same  result  would 
follow  if  his  proposals  were  applied  to  corn  ?  Now,  I  ask  the  House  to  judge  of  the 
position  of  the  government.  ()ne  class  of  gentlemen  declare,  that  onlv  one  remedy 
can  be  effectual — the  repeal  of  the  Oorn-law,  and  that  nothing  else  will  avail.  The 
bon.  member  for  Whitehaven,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  commerce,  says 
that  the  Corn-laws  do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  occasion  the  present  distress;  he  says 
that  commercial  prosperity  has  coexisted  with  the  Corn-laws,  and  that  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  expect  any  relief  from  their  repeal;  he  implies  an  opinion  that  all  com- 
mercial relaxations  are  unwise,  and  I  should  have  thought  his  principle  was  this — that 
additional  protection  should  be  at  once  afforded  to  domestic  industry;  and  he  says 
that  the  gnnd  remedy  for  the  prevailing  distress  is  to  be  determined  by  a  committee 
of  inquiry,  proposed  to  be  appointed  on  the  Ist  of  July.  What,  1  would  ask,  has  been 
the  pfBCtical  course  her  Majesty's  government  has  pursued?  We  have  reduced  the 
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duties  on  corn  one-half.  At  this  moment  wheat  is  admissible  at  a  duty  of  9«.,  and  if 
the  old  law  bad  been  in  existence  the  duty  would,  I  believe,  have  been  £}  :  3  :  8. 
This  was  a  practical  measure.  We  proposed  no  vague  committee  of  inquiry,  in  order 
to  devolve  the  responsibility  from  ourselves  upon  the  committee.  We  proposed  a 
practical  measure  in  the  first  instance,  and  we  reduced  the  duties  upon  foreign^  com 
one-half.  Then,  in  order  to  relieve  the  country  from  its  financial  difficulties,  we 
proposed,  and  w»  staked  the  existence  of  the  government  on  the  proposal,  to  equalize 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  by  a  direct  taxation.  Kut  did  we  appropriate  the  whole 
proceeds  of  that  taxation  to  the  payment  of  the  public  establishments?  No;  we  pro- 
posed to  apply  a  large  portion  of  those  proceeds  to  the  remission  of  duties,  in  order  to 
feed  foreign  commercial  intercourse,  and  we  revised,  almost  without  exception,  the 
whole  C4>mmercial  tariff  of  the  country.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of  some  hon.  gen- 
tlemen opposite  to  undervalue  the  efficacy  of  these  measures,  but  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  has  not  pursued  that  course.  lie  has  said  that  he  thinks  the  tariff  is  a 
measure  creditable  to  those  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  and  that  he  believes  that,  on  the 
whole,  it  will  be  attended  with  great  benefit.  But,  in  revising  the  tariff,  we  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  push  to  too  great  an  extent  principles  which  abstractedly  speaking  might 
be  sound ;  or  to  create  a  panic,  ftnd  to  disturb  the  employment  of  capital,  by  too  sud- 
den and  precipitate  changes  in  the  commercial  laws  of  the  country.  My  firm  opinion 
is,  that  we  adopted  a  proper  course.  I  did  not  think  we  could  be  justly  charged  with  an 
evasion  of  our  duty,  or  with  shrinking  from  our  principles.  We  are  blamed  by  some  for 
going  too  far;  by  others  for  not  going  far  enongh.  I  ask  you,  however,  to  estimate 
all  the  difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  and  I  think  any  reasonable 
man  vnUl  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  difficulties  have  been  fairly  encountered, 
and  successfully  conouered.  Then  with  respect  to  the  Corn- laws,  the  motion  before 
the  House  has  no  rererence  to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  those  laws.  It  appears 
to  me  that  any  gentleman  who  may  be  desirous  of  a  further  modification  of  the  Corn- 
law,  or  of  its  absolute  repeal,  is  called  upon  to  resist  this  motion  for  vague  and  indefinite 
inquiry.  If  he  considers  that  the  Corn-law  ought  to  be  repealed,  it  is  open  to  him 
to  make  such  a  proposition;  but  an  inquiry  of  this  nature  can  only  delay  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  object.  I  earnestly  hope  no  such  proposition  will  be  made,  for  I  trust  a 
fair  trial  will  be  given  to  the  law  whichhas  recently  been  adopted;  but  if  any  hon.  gentle- 
man contemplates  an  alteration  of  that  law,  it  is  competent  to  him  to  bring  forward  the 
subject  without  voting  for  this  practically  delusive  proposition  of  the  hon-  member  for 
Greenock.  I  maintain  the  opinion  which  I  have  formerly  expressed — I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  the  proposals  I  have  heard  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws  wonld  have  the  effect 
of  mitigating  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is  labouring.  I  conceive,  indeed^ 
that  by  too  precipitate  a  change  of  such  a  nature,  you  would  involve  the  agricultural 
population  in  distress,  and  thus  add  immeasurably  to  that  suffering  which  already 
prevails  to  a  lamentable  extent  among  the  commercial  classes.  I  find  that  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  this  country  has  been  co-existent  with  the  laws  restraining 
the  import  of  corn.  I  learn,  on  the  authority  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, that  up  to  1837,  and  for  several  years  preceding,  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  this  country  had  been  in  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
and  yet  that  prosperity  was  co-existent  with  laws  which  prohibited  the  free  import 
of  corn.  I  know  the  answer  to  this  will  be,  that  during  four  years  preceding  1837, 
the  price  of  provisions  in  this  country  was  unusually  low,  and  that  the  lowness  of 
price  had  the  effect  fou  anticipate  from  the  import  of  foreign  corn.  But  during 
those  four  years  no  foreign  corn  was  imported,  and  consequently  you  had  no  demand 
for  the  manufacturing  produce  of  this  country  in  consequence  of  such  importation. 
Your  prosperity  could  uot,  therefore,  be  dependent  on  that  commercial  intercourse 
which  depends  on  the  import  of  foreign  com.  But  is  the  importation  of  fon  ign  corn, 
and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  price  of  food,  necessary  to  enable  you  to  compete 
with  the  foreign  manufacturers?  What  said  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport?  He 
said  it  was  as  absurd  to  demand  protection  for  the  cotton  manufactures  of  England, 
as  it  would  be  to  demand  protection  for  the  coal  trade  at  Newcastle;  that  is  to  say, 
that  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  high  price  of  food  in  this  country,  we  have 
still  contrived  to  outstrip  all  our  competitors  in  the  production  of  cotton.  I  cannot 
deny  the  distress  that  prevails  in  many  parts  of  the  country — that  it  is  most  grievous 
in  many  districts  where  there  are  many  cotton  manufactories,  and  that  it  is  severe  in 
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other  distriets.  It  is  said  that  a  great  portion  of  the  ixiillB  in  this  coon  try  hare 
stopped  vroriLtng ;  that  must  be  true,  of  course,  wiih  respect  to  some  districts  of  the 
cimntry ;  yet  still  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  (I  am  not  citiog  this  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  deaying  the  distress  which  prevails,  the  indications  of  which  are  too  manifest), 
when  we  hear  of  this  universal  distress  in  a  manufacturing  district  and  the  immense 
extent  to  which  the  closing  of  milb  has  taken  place,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
out  for  home  manufacture,  as  compared  with  last  year,  has  not  diminished.  I  have 
got  from  Liyerpool  an  account  up  to  the  24th  of  June  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken 
out  for  manuiactare,  and  also  of  the  quantity  taken  out  during  the  same  period  last 
ytmr.  For  the  first  six  months  of  1841  there  were  464,500  bales  of  cotton  taken  out 
of  the  warehouses  for  consumption.  Now,  I  certainly  did  expect  to  find,  from  the 
statements  that  were  made  of  the  extent  to  which  industry  has  been  paralysed  in  the 
present  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cotton 
taken  out  for  manufacturing  purposes.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  The  quantity  of 
cotton  taken  out  in  1841,  for  the  first  six  months,  was  464,500  bales ;  and  the  quantity 
taken  out  for  consumption  up  to  the  24th  of  June,  1842,  was  538,000  bales.  So  that, 
Dotwithatanding  the  distress  and  the  closing  of  the  mills,  yet  still  the  total  quantity 
of  cotton  taken  out  for  consumption  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842  exceeds  that  taken 
out  in  the  first  six  months  of  1841;  and  I  doubt  if  it  is  not  almost  equal  to  that 
taken  out  in  the  first  six  months  in  any  preceding  year,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
I  know  that  this  is  no  proof  that  profits  are  not  greatly  diminished,  and  that  distress 
does  not  prevail ;  but  still  it  is  a  remarkable  thing,  that  during  the  prevalence  of 
that  distress  the  quantity  of  cotton  taken  out  has  not  diminished,  but  has  increased 
as  compared  with  last  year.  Sir,  I  take,  in  one  respect,  a  more  desponding  view  of 
the  poeition  of  this  country  than  lion,  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
I  firmly  believe  that,  if  you  repeal  the  Corn-laws,  and  this  should  produce  the  effect 
which  you  anticipate,  that  this  would  not  give  you  a  guarantee  against  the  recur- 
rence of  severe  distress  in  certain  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  my  belief,  I  say, 
that  giving  you  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  giving  you  the  consequences  you 
anticipate,  yet  such  is  the  condition  of  the  manufactures  (and  particularly  in  this 
country),  I  am  afraid  you  must  look  forward  to,  occasionally,  severe  local  distress. 
At  this  moment,  when  distress  is  so  severe  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  there  are 
new  mills  in  the  course  of  erection.  [Hear,  hear.]  That  is  a  fact  The  command 
of  capital  induces  men,  even  during  periods  of  severe  distress,  to  construct  new  mills, 
and  to  fill  them  with  new  machinery.  Now,  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  this  ? 
Must  there  not  always  be  in  some  localities  men  of  small  capital,  and  with  imperfect 
machinery,  yet  still  employing  large  masses  of  the  population,  who  would  find  it 
dilficult  to  enter  into  competition  with  those  who  could  command  capital  and  apply 
it  to  the  eonstruction  of  the  best  machinery,  and  that  ultimately  labour  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  ?  To  resist  the  progress  of  these  improvements  is  impos- 
sible ;  and  though  there  might  be  a  demand  for  cotton  manufactures,  yet  there  might 
be  simultaneously  with  that  demand  the  existence  of  severe  distress  on  account  of 
the  sudden  application  of  new  machinery  to  meet  that  demand.  Sir,  I  won^t  dwell 
on  this.  I  could  prove  it  to  be  the  case,  and  could  show  that  the  immediate  con- 
seqnenoe  of  the  improvement  of  machinery  and  the  application  of  capital  to  the 
eonstruction  of  it,  had  been  productive  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  of  extraordinary 
results — ^that  the  tendency  of  it  was  to  drive  out  of  employment  adult  male  labour, 
and  to  substitute  for  it  the  labour  of  females  and  children ;  and  the  infallible  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  man  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  age,  who  up  to  that  period 
of  life  has  been  employed  in  a  cotton  manufactory,  finds  it  difficult  to  turn  his  hand 
to  any  other  employment.  Now,  you  must  not  make  the  Corn-laws  responsible  for 
evils  of  that  kind.  It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  invention — the  invent  ion  may  increase 
on  tlie  whole  the  demand  for  labour,  and  may  call  into  employment  the  mechanism 
and  industry  of  other  nations ;  the  commercial  prosperi^  may  be  g^eat,  yet  in  certain 
districts  of  the  country,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  a  married  man  and  his 
large  family,  the  progress  of  these  improvements  may  produce  great  distress,  even  in 
times  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  labour ;  and  in  this  state  of  things,  even  with  an 
increased  demand  for  your  manufactures,  I  could  not  anticipate  that  absence  of  distress 
and  safiering  on  which  some  hon.  gentlemen  calculate.  You  apply  opprobrious  terms 
to  oar  measures  for  alleviating  the  distress.    You  talk  of  ''  begging  boxes,''  and  say 
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that  such  things  ought  not  to  satisfy  the  people.    1  admit  that  it  is  a  much  less  satis- 
factory mode  of  alleviating  the  existing  distress  than  providing  employment,  in  every 
respect.    In  a  social  point  of  view,  I  admit  that  it  is  less  satisfactory  to  the  honest 
feelings  of  those  who  derive  a  miserable  subsistence  from  charity,  than  a  demand  for 
labour  to  enable  them,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood. 
But  when  the  pressure  comes,  can  any  one  say  that  even  this  unsatisfactory  mode  of 
relief  ought  not  to  be  resorted  to.    And  is  it  wise  to  disparage  such  modes  of  relief, 
and  to  discourage  such  contributions,  when  you  yourselves  must  feel  that  no  improve- 
ment— according  to  your  views — in  your  own  commercial  system  could  provide 
immediate  relief?    I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Gibson)  say  that 
the  contributions  to  the  Anti -Corn-law  League  were  a  more  legitimate  application 
of  money.    Why,  even  grant  that  the  permanent  effects  may  be  so,  yet  still  I  do 
hope  the  hon.  gentleman  and  those  who  act  with  him — ^particularly  i^ter  the  admis* 
sions  of  to-night,  that  years  must  elapse  before  permanent  relief  can  be  afforded— 
will  consider  the  length  and  extent  of  the  temporary  evil;  and,  if  nothing  bnt 
temporary  remedies  are  applied,  that  they  will  not  discourage  the  charitable  contri- 
butions of  those  disposed  by  their  liberality  to  administer  this  temporary — I  admit, 
this  unsatis&ctory  relief.     Sir,  I  do  give  credit  to  the  patience,  the  high  spirit,  and 
the  forbearance,  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  borne  their  distress — 
I  do  believe  that,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  continue  to  manifest  that  patience ; 
and  I  think  them  entitled  to  a  higher  degree  of  credit  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
vering efforts  that  are  made  to  inflame  their  minds,  and  provoke  them  into  disobedience. 
There  are  men,  it  is  perfectly  true,  in  those  parts  of  the  country,  I  have  conclusive 
proofs  of  it,  where  there  is  a  disposition  to  patient  submission  under  distress — there 
are  wicked  men  who  are  attempting  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  exag- 
geration of  their  sufferings  and  privations.    Now,  it  is  quite  right  for  us,  as  legislators, 
to  be  dissatisfied  with  temporary  remedies ;  it  is  quite  right  for  us  to  look  for  the 
permanent  reduction  of  these  evils ;  but  let  us  forbear  from  making  these  statements ; 
It  will  not  answer  any  good  purpose ;  it  will  not  be  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
themselves ;  it  will  not  be  for  the  interests  of  society,  in  times  of  severe  suffering  and 
distress,  to  goad  those  who  are  the  sufferers  into  disobedience  of  the  law,  which  must 
be  repressed.    Sir,  I  can  only  think  those  entitled  to  still  higher  admiration  who,  in 
despite  of  such  provocation,  continue  to  submit  to  the  law,  and  to  manifest  content- 
ment and  gratitude  for  those  imperfect  modes  of  relief  which  are  obliged  to  be 
substituted  for  more  satisfactory  and  permanent  ones.     While,  on  the  one  band,  this 
increases  our  admiration  for  their  forbearance  and  submission,  at  the  same  time  it 
does  on  the  other  provoke  our  indignation  against  those  who  are  attempting  by  vio- 
lence of  language  to  drive  them  into  courses  which  must  necessarily  end,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  best  interests  of  society  and  of  their  own  interests,  in  leaving  to 
the  government  no  other  alternative  than  the  firm  repression  of  disobedience  to  the 
law  and  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  country  against  every  effort  to  disturb  it. 
Debate  adjourned. 


LORD  AUCKLAND. 
July  11,  1842. 

SiB  BoBKBT  Pbbl  :  Sir,  in  rising  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House 
resolving  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Supply,  I  wish  to  notice  a  statement  made  by  a 
noble  lord  opposite  (Viscount  Palmerston)  on  the  last  night,  or  the  last  night  but 
one,  when  the  House  met.  That  statement  was  made  ynih  reference  to  the  policv  pur- 
sued by  the  late  government  as  to  the  war  in  Affghanistan.  The  noble  lord  stated,  that 
her  Majesty's  present  government  had  suggest^  that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain 
as  Governor-general  of  India,  and  that  application  had  been  made  to  him  by  her 
Majesty's  government  for  that  purpose.  Thence  tlie  noble  lord  had  inferred  that 
there  was  an  approval  on  the  part  of  her  M^jesty^s  government  of  the  policy  that 
had  been  pursued  in  India.  Now,  I  must  decidedly  protest  against  any  such  infer- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  I  should  say,  that  if  her  Majestv's  government  had 
been  disposed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  Lord  Auckland  in  India,  it  was 
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Bot  thesce  to  be  inferred  that,  therefore,  they  consented  to  make  themselves  a  partj 
t>  his  policy.  There  must  be  every  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  government, 
(whatever  difference,  in  point  of  political  feeling  might  exist  on  various  subjects,) 
eoDsiderinp^  that  Lord  Auckland  had  for  four  years  devoted  the  whole  of  his  time 
and  attenUon  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  to  avoid  doing  anything  which  might  imply 
a  reflection  on  the  person  intrusted  with  the  discharge  of  such  important  duties.  It 
iras  natural  and  generous  to  abstain  from  any  act  that  might  imply  an  unfavourable 
opinion,  and  might  render  still  greater  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  rested  his  information  on 
a  private  letter  addressed  from  one  gentleman  to  another ;  and,  as  I  understand  tlie 
matter,  the  communication  was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord  Ellenborough 
to  Lord  Auckland.  I  must  confess  I  am  surprised  at  the  noble  lord^s  information, 
even  if  the  impression  it  tended  to  excite  were  correct.  I  must  say  I  heard  with  sur- 
prise the  noble  lord's  statement ;  I  was,  however,  at  the  time  unwilling  to  make  any 
reference  to  it,  for  I  did  not  expect  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  the  policy  of 
the  war  in  Affghanistan  on  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Greenock ;  and  I  certainly  am  desirous,  in  a  matter  which  at  all  afiects 
the  conduct  and  character  of  a  Oovemor-general  of  India  who  was  about  to  return  to 
this  coontry — 1  am  desirous  to  collect  the  best  information  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  1  offer  any  contradiction  to  the  statement  of  the  noble  lord.  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  having"  been  a  party  to  any  proposal  such  as  that  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  on  a  former  evening  referred ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  the  noble  lord  had 
raid  that  the  communication  was  conveyed  in  a  private  letter  from  Lord  £llen- 
borough  to  Lord  Auckland,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  offer  any  contradiction.  As  to 
the  letter,  however,  I  can  find  no  such  public  letter;  and  certainly  I  could  add,  no 
such  proposition  as  that  which  has  been  referred  to  had  been  made  with  the  know- 
ledge and  sanction  of  the  government;  but  1  knew  the  high  opinion  which  was  en- 
tertained by  Lord  £lleoborough  of  Lord  Auckland — I  knew  that  opinion  was  of  the 
most  generous  kind,  and  in  proof  of  this  I  need  only  refer  to  the  expressions  used  by 
Lord  Ellenborough  at  a  dinner  given  to  him  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for  India  by 
the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  3rd  of  November  last.  On  that  oc- 
casion my  noble  friend  spoke  of  Lord  Auckland  in  these  generous  terms  : — '*  He  felt 
ako  that  he  was  about  to  succeed  a  man  who,  in  the  office  of  Governor- general  had, 
he  rejoiced  to  have  this  opportunity  of  declaring,  exhibited  great  practical  ability  in 
the  adminisitration  of  affairs.  In  iact,  it  was  a  source  of  great  personal  as  well  as 
public  satisfaction  to  him,  united  as  he  had  been  with  the  £arl  of  Auckland  in 
former  times  by  ties  of  the  closest  friendship,  to  observe  the  indefatigable  industry, 
the  great  ability,  and  the  extensive  knowledge  he  had  brought  to  the  investigation, 
elacidation,  and  management,  of  all  the  great  questions  which  had  come  before  his 
government." 

That  was  the  public  testimony,  the  generous  testimony,  of  one  political  opponent 
to  another.  I  h'ave  referred  to  my  own  communications  with  the  Board  of  Directors 
OQ  the  subject  of  Lord  Auckland.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  answer  for  any  commu- 
nication which  might  have  been  made  from  Lord  Ellenborough  to  Lord  Auckland  in 
the  same  generous  spirit,  but  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case. as  far  as  I  can  ascertain 
them.  Immediately  on  accepting  office  I  made  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Govemor*generai  of  India,  and  I  received  from  the  East  India  Boaiidthe 
following  intimation : — 

"INDIA  PUBLIC  CONSULTATIONS,  JULY  8,  1840. 

(MXKUTB  BT  THX  00V£BN0E-0B>JUUJ..) 

**  A  request  from  the  honourable  court  is  conveyed  to  me  by  this  despatch,  that  I 
would  not  in  the  ensuing  spring  resign  the  high  office  which  I  have  the  honour  of 
hokliag  in  India;  and  to  a  wish  to  this  effect,  expressed  in  this  quarter,  in  terms  and 
io  fnbstaDce  so  honoorable  to  me,  1  can,  under  present  circumstances,  make  but  the 
one  answer — that  I  will  not  abruptly  throw  up  the  trust  which  has  been  confided  to 
ine,  or  appear  hastily  and  unduly  to  shrink  from  any  importantf  responsibility  of 
which  it  may  be  supposed  that  I  should  be  able  more  easily  to  acquit  myself  than 
could  be  expected  from  any  one  new  to  the  cares  and  duties  of  the  Indian  adminis- 
tratis. 
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**  I  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone  any  imroediate  decision  upon  the  time 
"when  I  may  return  to  England,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  next  year  I  shall 
serve  in  India,  giving  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  timely  notice  of  my  wishes  and 
intentions  as  public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to  me  to  require." 

The  consequence  was  that  Lord  Auckland  remained  in  India,  and  that  he  did  so 
at  the  specific  request  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  of  the  Board  of  East  India  Direc- 
tors ;  and  the  present  government  found  him  remaining  in  India  at  the  express  wish 
of  the  public  authorities  in  this  country.  On  the  Ist  of  September  I  found  a  letter 
from  Lord  Auckland.  I  had  made  inquiry  as  to  Lord  Auckland's  intentions,  and  if 
I  had  found  that  that  noble  lord  had  entertained  a  wish  to  retain  the  government  of 
India  longer,  I  never  would  have  advised  the  Crown  suddenly  and  peremptorily  to 
recal  Lord  Auckland,  and  I  should  have  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  power,  re- 
taining, of  course,  my  own  opinions.  But  I  must  fairly  avow  it,  that  if  it  had  been 
intimated  to  me  that  in  compliance  with  the  public  wish  at  home  Lord  Auckland's 
personal  convenience  should  be  consulted,  and  that  he  intended  to  remain  in  India,  I 
should  have  thought  it  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  that  noble  lord  if  I  had  advised 
the  Crown  to  dismiss  him.  The  1st  of  September  was  the  date  when  Lord  Auck- 
land's intimations  were  known.  The  next  letter  which  I  found  was  dated  the 
7th  of  April,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry  whether  or  not  Lord  Auckland's  intentions 
were  known.  All  was  conceived  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  without  the  slightest 
intention  of  impugning  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland  wrote 
Lord  Ellenborough  a  private  letter,  and  intimated  that  he  was  desirous  to  leave 
India  in  the  June  following,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  desire  not  to  leave  any 
great  measures  unfinished ;  that  he  had  no  objection  whatever  to  the  appointment,  but 
the  court  could  not  wish  him  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  govern  men  t, 
unless  they  knew  that  Lord  Auckland  had  privately  fixed  the  time  of  his  departure. 
Now  the  appointment  of  the  Governor-general,  it  was  well  known,  was  with  the  Court 
of  Directors,  with  an  understanding  with  the  government.  There  was  no  ob'iection 
on  the  part  of  Lord  Auckland,  be  it  observed,  to  the  appointment  of  a  successor,  but 
the  court  did  not  wish  this  till  Lord  Auckland  should  have  positively  fixed  the  time 
of  his  departure.  Then,  on  the  24th  of  September,  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  to  me 
in  these  terms : — 

'•  The  chairman  read  to  me  to-day  a  letter  received  from  Lord  Auckland's  bro- 
ther, of  a  tone  similar  to  that  of  the  letter  you  received  from  him.  I  conclude  that 
the  next  mail  will  bring  his  formal  resignation.  His  successor  ought  to  leave  Eng- 
land on  the  4th  of  December,  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  him  fully  before 
he  leaves  India,  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  this  communication  should 
take  place.  Facts  and  opinions  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from  the  records,  but 
without  personal  communication  with  Lord  Auckland  his  successor  will  know  little  of 
the  men  by  whom  his  measures  are  to  be  executed. 

''  Ellenboboooh.'* 
And  on  the  8th  of  October  I  proposed,  having  accepted  oflSce  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, that  Lord  Auckland  should  remain  in  India  until  his  successor  should  arrive 
— Lord  Ellenborough  having  accepted  the  government  of  India^  These,  then,  are 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Lord  Ellenborough  might  have  written  a  letter  to  Lord  Auck- 
land in  terms  similar  to  those  which  have  been  publicly  avowed.  He  might  have 
pressed  upon  Lord  Auckland  the  policy  of  remaining  until  his  successor  should  ar- 
rive :  but  it  could  not  be  deduced  from  that  fact  that  Lord  Auckland  was  to  remain 
permanently  the  Governor-general.  I  now  pass  from  this  subject,  and  before  I  move 
the  Order  of  the  Day,  I  must  express  what  is  the  position  of  the  government  in  respect 
to  the  votes  of  supply,  the  miscellaneous  and  other  estimates,  and  for  the  China  ser- 
vice. The  House  must  see  the  necessity  of  these  votes  being  agreed  to  as  soon  as 
possible.  I  stated  to  the  House  that  the  time  was  fast  approaching,  when  consider- 
able inconvenience  must  arise  to  the  public  service  unless  the  House  were  pleased  to 
assent  to  them.  It  was  then  said  that  the  government  ought,  at  an  earlier  period, 
to  have  called  att edition  to  the  votes  of  supply.  In  answer  to  that  chaise,  I  must  re- 
mind the  House  how  the  time  has  been  occupied  by  her  Majesty's  government  in 
respect  to  measures  relating  to  the  financial  and  commercial  position  of  the  country. 
We  have  sat  eighteen  weeks;  two  days  a  week  only  were  at  the  disposal. of  the 
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goTernment  for  part  of  that  time ;  but  through  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  Tuesdays 
were  given  up  to  the  government.  I  believe  that  if  every  day  had  been  taken  wlien  her 
Majesty's  government  had  precedence,  there  would  have  been  fifty-four  days.  With 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  House,  I  placed  upon  every  day's  paper  the  three 
measures  of  the  Corn-law,  the  Income-tax,  and  the  Tariff.  The  House  was  occu- 
pied on  the  Corn-law  sixteen  days,  on  the  Property-tax  seventeen  days,  on  the  Tariff 
fourteen  days,  making  together  forty-seven  days ;  and  1  am  sure  the  House  must  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  not  interposing  other  measures  until  those  had  passed.  The  tariff 
was  at  length  happily  concluded,  and  came  into  operation  on  Saturday  last,  and  I  hope 
the  returns  of  the  Custom -house  will  show  that  that  measure  has  had  a  favourable  effect, 
if  it  were  only  by  removing  a  suspense  which  has  operated  most  disadvantageously  for 
trade.  We  now  have  to  vote,  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  the  miscellaneous  anii 
China  estimates,  which  are  very  pressing.  There  will  be  a  vote  for  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company  for  the  expenditure  in  China,  which  is  of  urgent  importance  to  the 
government  of  India.  Besides  meeting  theextraordinary  expenses  onaccountof  the  war 
in  A%banistan,we  have  had  to  advance  largely,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  loan  opened 
in  India  not  having  turned  out  so  productively  as  was  expected.  A  communica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  render  relief  by  their  home  trea- 
sury, and  a  comnaunication  has  been  made  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  understanding 
is,  that  a  sum  of  ^00,000  shall  be  advanced  in  payment  of  sums  formerly  advanced 
in  China ;  that  the  government  of  India  might  suspend  their  advances  on  hypothe- 
cated goods,  provided  they  should  abstain  from  drawing  on  the  treasury  of  India  for 
six  months,  and  making  an  engagement  to  meet  the  China  expenditure.  The  first 
vote  to  be  taken  will  be  for  China,  and  great  inconvenience  will  arise  to  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  public  service  from  any  delay  in  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ments which  have  been  made.  With  respect  to  the  miscellaneous  estimates,  I  can 
only  state,  as  might  be  expected,  that  this  is  an  additional  grant,  the  vote  being  made 
from  the  31st  of  March,  one  year,  to  the  31st  of  March  the  next  year,  whilst  I  am 
addressing  the  House  now  on  the  11th  of  July.  We  have  abstained  from  applying 
for  these  votes,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  to  state  to  the  House,  that  many  of  these  votes 
are  exhausted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vote  for  criminal  prosecutions  in  Iieland.  The 
government  had  no  alternative  but  making  advances,  and,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, we  have  postponed  payment  as  long  as  we  could.  Great  public  inconvenience 
must  necessarily  arise  from  any  further  delay,  for  which  I  cannot  be  charged,  and 
shall  not  hold  myself  responsible ;  and  I  therefore  hope,  that  the  House  will  not, 
through  any  courtesy  to  the  government,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interest— I 
hope,  I  repeat,  that  the  House  will  not  sanction  any  unnecessary  delay,  which  will 
have  the  effect  of  impeding  the  public  business. 

I^ord  Palmerston  having  replied, — 

Sir  R.  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  had  read  a  passage  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  no  appointment  that  could  be  made  could  con- 
vey the  slightest  reflection  or  imputation  on  Lord  Auckland.  Lord  Auckland,  it 
most  be  observed,  had  been  asked  to  stay  a  year  after  May,  1840.  And  what  was 
his  answer? — "I  will  readily,  therefore,  consent  to  postpone  any  immediate  decision 
upon  the  time  when  I  may  return  to  England,  for  it  may  be  assumed  tliat  for  the  next 
jear  I  shall  serve  in  India,  giving  in  the  course  of  the  year  such  timely  notice  of  my 
wishes  and  intentions  as  public  and  private  considerations  may  seem  to  require." 

Well,  on  the  7th  of  September  last,  it  having  become  time  that  some  step  should 
be  taken  in  the  matter,  the  government  of  India  was  asked,  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
What  was  the  answer  of  .the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  ? — *'  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  naming  a  successor,  but  the  court  would  not  wish  him  to  go  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  government  until  they  know  that  Lord  Auckland  has  positively  fixed 
the  time  of  his  departure." 

He  need  not  state  to  the  House  that  he  was  not  withholding  any  other  communi- 
cations than  those  he  had  read.  He  had  read  every  thing  bearing  on  the  point  in  his 
possession,  and  he  could,  therefore,  only  say  again — of  course  not  undertaking  to  an- 
swer for  what  private  communication  a  man  of  generous  feeling  like  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  might  have  addressed  to  Lord  Auckland, — that  the  House  would  see  he  could 
by  no  possibility  have  been  a  party  to  any  such  communication. 
'  After  a  short  conversation  the  subject  dropped.  i. 
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REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 

July  11,  1842. 

On  the  question  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  a  Committee  of  Supply  be  read — 
Mr.  Yilliers  moved  as  an  amendment,  *^  That,  previously  to  granting  any  supply, 
this  House  should  go  into  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  Gom- 
law,  with  a  view  to  its  total  repeal.'* 

Sir  Robebt  Pebl  said,  I  am  grateful  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Sir  C.  Napier) 
for  the  expression  of  opinions  so  congenial  to  my  own  feelings,  and  so  conducive  to 
my  health.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it  admitted  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman,  that 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  has  been  fully  discussed,  and  that  it  is  unfair  as  well  as 
unjust  to  adopt  such  a  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies.  I  am  also  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
and  gallant  gentleman  add  that  upon  which  I  would  not  venture ;  namely,  that  such 
discussions  are  an  unwarrantable  waste  of  the  public  time.  [Sir  C.  Napier:  I  only 
expressed  my  own  opinion.]  That  may  be  the  case,  but  in  justice  to  the  other  side 
of  the  House,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  opinion  he  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is 
argued  that  the  present  Corn-laws  are  as  objectionable  as  the  preceding ;  And  the  hon. 
member  for  Ashton  stated,  that  under  the  old  system  corn  was  withheld  until  August 
and  September,  when  the  foreign  growers  would  introduce  it  in  consequence  of  the 
duty  falling  to  Is.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  the  same  objection  applies  to  the 
present  law,  and  added  that  if  T  could  show  him  that  the  present  law  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  consumer  than  the  former  one,  I  was  entitled  to  some  credit  for  having 
made  the  change.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have,  however,  though  I  will  not  say 
intentionally,  adopted  a  course  which  in  effect  prevents  my  measure  from  having  a 
fair  trial;  for  whilst  any  hope  exists  that  parliament  will  be  induced  to  alter  the 
law,  and  that  com  might  be  admitted  into  this  country  on  more  favourable  terms, 
the  measure  can  have  no  fair  trial,  for  the  grain  will  be  held  back.  I  have  quoted,  on 
a  former  occasion,  an  instance,  to  show  that  under  the  existing  law  com  had  come  in, 
not  certainly  in  the  quantity  1  wished,  but  to  a  greater  extent  than  under  the  pre- 
ceding law.  •The  period  to  which  I  alluded  was  the  23rd  of  June,  when  there 
came  in  of  foreign  corn  27,500  quarters,  and  of  colonial  corn  6,000  quarters, 
making  in  all  33,500  quarters.  The  hon.  member  for  Liskeard  said,  that  I  hap- 
pened to  light  on  a  lucky  week,  but  in  answer,  I  stated,  that  I  took  the  last  week 
in  the  returns.  I  now,  however,  shall  quote  the  returns  of  a  week  later,  to  show 
that  the  results  are  not  so  unsatisfactory  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  would  have  them 
believed  to  be.  Notwithstanding  the  expectation  which  had  been  held  out  re- 
specting an  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  law,  it  appears  by  the  return  for  the  dOth 
of  June,  that,  for  home  consumption,  there  had  been  brought  in  from  the  colo- 
nies 5,002  quarters  at  Is.  duty,  and  of  foreign  corn  48,112  quarters.  The  whole 
of  the  corn  for  home  consumption  amounted  then  to  upwards  of  53,000  quarters.  This, 
then,  shows  the  satisfactory  working  of  the  law;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  I  am 
informed  that  the  harvest  has  already  commenced  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  The 
consequence  is,  a  fall  of  2s.  in  Mark-lane,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  there  is 
a  similar  tendency  to  a  decline  of  price.  This  occurred  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
pected alteration  in  the  law,  from  which  arises  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
nolders  of  com  to  keep  it  back.  I  repeat,  then,  that  if,  under  the  existing  impres- 
sion that  the  law  is  to  be  altered,  such  circumstances  have  occurred,  those  who 
hold  back  with  such  an  impression  labour  under  a  great  error,  and  are  likely  to  incur 
a  considerable  loss.  If  they  believed  that  the  price  ^ouldrise  till  com  would  be 
admissible  at  a  duty  of  Is.,  my  belief  is,  that  these  parties  would  have  committed  a 
great  error,  and  incurred  large  loss.  It  would  evidently  be  most  unwise  to  proceed 
to  condemn  the  law  after  an  experience  of  seven  weeks ;  but,  even  judging  from  the 
experience  of  seven  weeks,  if  you  choose  to  form  a  judgment  from  so  short  an  in- 
terval as  to  the  effect  of  a  new  act  of  parliament,  I  think  marked  symptoms  of 
improvement  are  perceptible  within  the  two  last  weeks.  Notices  of  importation 
wider  the  existing  law  from  very  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  prices 
given  at  which  that  wheat  can  be  imported,  combine  to  show  that  the  unfavourable 
conclusions  drawn  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  are  not 
founded  on  any  experience  from  which  you  can  draw  a  safe  inference.    Considering 
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the  motion  which  was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Aberdeen,  the  motion  which 
has  been  made  to-night,  and  the  motion  of  which  the  noble  lord  had  given  notice, 
I  think  yott  may  fairly  infer,  if  the  law  has  not  operated  so  rapidly  or  so  favourably 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  that  unfavourable 
operation,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  expectations  which  these  notices  have  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  dealers  that  the  present  arrangement  would  be  disturbed. 
Nothing^  shall  tempt  me  to  extenuate  the  facts  attested  by  the  reports  received  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  as  to  the  existing  distress.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
allude  to  it  without  expressing  the  deepest  regret  at  its  existence,  and  the  sincerest 
sympathy  with  those  who  are  its  unfortunate  victims.  I  say  at  once,  that  if  I  could 
believe  that  a  material  alteration  of  the  Corn-law  would  produce  any  permanent 
relief,  not  only  I,  but  I  am  fture  those  who  are,  like  myself,  immediately  connected 
with  the  land,  if  they  were  convinced  that  the  Coro-laws  were  the  main  cause  of 
the  distress,  and  that  their  repeal  would  give  substantial  and  enduring  relief,  would 
instantly  relax  our  determination  to  maintain  them.  I  am  afraid  that  the  measures 
of  commercial  reform  which  government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  propose  have  had 
a  tendency  to  increase  the  stagnation  of  trade  now  so  severely  felt.  I  think,  that 
even  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  articles  in  respect  to  which  no  difference  of  opin- 
ion prerailed — I  am  not  now  speaking  of  com  or  sugar,  but  of  raw  materials,  on 
which  a  reduction  took  place  with  satisfaction  to  the  great  majority  of  this  House 
— I  say,  I  believe  that  in  these,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the  attempt  to  effect 
admitted  reforms  is  accompanied  with  present,  although  I  trust,  only  temporary 
pressure.  I  think  this  view  is  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the  revenue  returns  for 
the  last  quarter,  /rom  which  it  appears,  that  on  several  articles  of  the  Customs 
there  had  been  a  falling-oif,  and  on  others  an  increase.  It  may  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  articles  on  which  there  has  been  an  increase  of  revenue,  which  is  a  test  of 
increased  consumption,  and  those  in  which  there  has  been  a  decrease,  a  test  of 
diminished  consumption.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  article  of  wine.  We  are 
now  engaged  in  negotiating  commercial  treaties  on  that  subject,  and  I  beg  to  say,  we 
have  this  day  received  accounts  which  inform  us,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing into  complete  effect  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord  and  the  government  which 
preceded  us  with  respect  to  a  commercial  treaty  with  Portugal.  This  day  we  have 
received  word  that  that  treaty  has  been  signed,  and  negotiations  have  been  set  on 
foot  for  our  amended  tariff,  of  which  J  will  only  say,  that  they  are  proceeding  in 
a  satisfactory  train.  But  one  effect  of  this  negotiation,  and  of  the  prospect  of  a  dimi- 
nutioa  of  duty  on  wines  imported  from  Portugal,  as  well  as  of  the  impression 
which  was  probably  anticipated  on  the  government  and  people  of  Spain,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  be  awakened  to  the  policy  of  entering  on  negotiations 
with  this  country,  has  necessarily  been  to  paralyze  the  retail  trade  and  lead  to 
a  diminished  demand  for  wine,  and  the  holding  back  of  the  stock  on  hand. 
I  believe  it  will  be  more  reasonable  to  attribute  the  diminution  of  duty  to  the 
doubt  caused  by  pending  negotiations,  rather  than  to  any  diminished  power  of 
consumption ;  but  the  consequence  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the  duty  on  wine  of 
£108,000.  The  next  article  in  respect  to  which  a  great  falling-off  of  duty  has 
ocenrred  is  that  of  timber.  The  announcement  of  an  intention  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  Baltic  timber,  and  entirely  to  abolish  the  duty  on  Canada  timber,  has  necessarily 
produced,  as  was  inevitable,  some  stagnation  in  the  trade.  The  hon.  gentleman 
oppoaite  reproaches  me  with  not  having  made  tiie  reduction  of  duty  immediately. 
In  all  those  matters  it  is  of  great  importance  not  to  press  too  heavily  on  existing 
interests.  We  determined  not  to  allow  any  drawback  on  account  of  timber 
imported  at  the  old  duties.  Urgent  remonstrances  were  made  to  us  as  to  th^ 
individual  suffering,  the  ruin  almost,  which  would  be  inflicted  by  any  hasty  and  pre- 
cipitate reductions  of  the  duties  on  timber  by  a  given  day;  and  in  consideration  of 
those  remonstrances  we  considered  it  right  to  postpone  the  application  of  the  new 
duty,  rather  than  return  to  the  bad  and  objectionable  system  of  drawback.  But, 
while  endeavouring  to  do  justice  to  individuals,  we  have  occasionally  improved  the 
productiveness  of  the  revenue  to  some  extent.  It  was  doubted  at  the  time,  whether 
it  would  not  have  been  wiser  to  make  an  immediate  reduction;  but  I  think  I  may 
appeal  to  those  who  were  in  favonr  of  the  general  policy  of  the  measure,  and  even 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  himself,  whether  severe  distress  would  not  have 
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arisen  from  an  immediate  reduction.  One  of  the  most  effectual  meabs  of  removing 
the  obstacles  which  impede  the  ])rogress  of  sound  and  sahitary  reform  is,  to  prove  to 
the  country  that  you  can  effect  them  without  ruin  to  individuals :  you  will  thus 
make  it  much  more  solid  and  enduring.  In  the  present  case,  the  effect  which  I  have 
noticed  has  no  doubt  occurred  at  a  most  unfortunate  season  of  stagnation  in  trade, 
and  the  loss  of  revenue  on  the  article  up  to  the  5  th  of  July  has  been  £113,000, 
The  next  articles  on  which  a  loss  has  occurred  are  tliose  of  brandy  and  rum. 
Here  the  effects  of  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to  wine  have  been  felt,  and  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  £31,000.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  chief  articles  on  which  there 
has  been  an  increase,  and  we  shall  find  they  have  been  articles  in  no  way  affected 
by  our  commercial  reforms.  Upon  sugar,  on  which  we  avowed  our  intentions,  on 
which  a  reduction  of  duty  in  the  course  of  the  present  session  was  not  expected,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  revenue  for  the  last  quarter  to  the  amount  of  £113,000, 
On  molasses  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £34,000.  On  cotton-wool,  the  duty  on 
which  I  expressed  great  regret  that  I  could  hold  out  no  hopes  of  being  able  to 
reduce,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  £96,989.  On  tea,  another  article  with  respect  to 
which  we  expressed  our  intention  to  make  no  change,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
£16,718.  Comparing  the  articles  on  wh^ch  there  has  been  a  reduction  wjth  those  on 
which  there  has  been  an  increase,  I  own  I  am  afraid  that  to  the  tariff  itself  is  partly 
attributable  an  increase  of  the  depression  now  so  much  to  be  deplored.  After  the 
declaration  I  have  already  made  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  votes  of  money 
for  the  public  service,  of  course,  this  is  nut  a  time  to  enter  into  a  prolonged  discussion 
on  this  subject.  I  have  already,  at  a  former  period  of  the  session,  stated  my  general 
Yiews  on  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country.  I  was  charged  the 
other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Oobdcn)  with  having  attributed 
a  portion  of  the  distress  under  which  the  country  is  now  labouring  to  the  effect 
which  the  rapid  introduction  of  improvements  in  machinery  produces  among  the 
labeling  classes.  I  thought  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  guard  myself  against  being 
supposed  to  hold  the  opinion,  either  that  you  can  impede  the  progress  of  mechanicjd 
invention;  or,  that  if  you  could  throw  impediments  in  its  way — looking  at  the 
general,  enlarged,  and  permanent  interests  of  the  country — it  would  be  politic  to  take 
any  such  measure;  but  at  the  same  time.  Sir,  I  am  quite  at  liberty,  if  I  entertain 
an  opinion  regarding  the  partial  and  local  operation  of  improvements  of  that  descrip. 
tion,  to  speak  the  truth.  I  stated  my  opinion  that  the  rapid  application  of  improve- 
ments in  machinery  has  a  tendency,  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  where  there 
is  less  capital  and  where  the  machinery  is  less  improved,  to  throw  men  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  consequently  to  produce  distress.  Take  what  course  you  will  on 
the  Corn-laws,  the  hope  that  a  country  so  artificial  as  this,  the  seat  of  manufactures 
so  extensive,  can  be  exempted  from  partial  suffering  is,  I  fear,  visionary.  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  the  report  made  by  the  assistant  Poor-law  commissioners  who 
went  to  Stockport  was  highly  creditable,  that  their  opinions  were  most  just.  I  am 
not  much  disposed  to  quote  the  opinion  of  Poor-law  commissioners  on  a  subject  of 
that  nature,  however  high  their  character,  however  satisfactory  the  mode  in  which 
their  duties  are  discharged;  but  these  gentlemen  took  the  evidence  of  all  the 
principal  manufacturers  and  residents  in  Stockport  who  were  capable  of  giving 
them  an  opinion,  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  wishes  for  the  evidence  of  his  towns- 
men, I  think  he  will  see  I  am,  at  least,  fortified  by  high  v^'actical  authority  in 
stating,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  rapid  introduction  of  machinery  must  be 
to  cause  partial  distress.  1  will  ouote  no  evidence  but  what  is  of  high  authority 
and  given  by  persons  from  Stockport  itself.  Mr.  Law  ton,  one  of  the  relieving 
oScers  of  the  union,  is  asked — 

**  Have  the  working  classes  been  in  distress  at  Stockport  during  the  whole  time 
of  your  service,  or  when  did  that  distress  appear  to  begin,  and  what  has  been  its 
progress  up  to  the  present  time?"  He  states — ^^  There  was  no  great  pressure  in  the 
number  of  applications  for  relief  before  the  year  1838,  excepting  under  such  casual 
circumstances  as  the  break-down  of  a  mill,  or  the  turn-out  of  the  hands,  which  have 
occasionally  occurred.  About  the  end  of  1838,  the  applications  became  more 
frequent.  At  that  time  several  of  the  manufacturers  began  to  introduce  improved 
machinery  into  their  mills,  which  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  hands. 
In  some  cases  one  man  would  be  enabled  to  do  the  work  of  two  by  what  is  called 
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coupling  the  frames.  There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  distress  since  that  year, 
a  Dumber  of  factories  haviog  stopped  worlc  altogether,  and  others  haying  worked 
short  time.  About  the  commencement  of  the  last  quarter,  which  ended  the  25 ih  of 
December,  1841,  the  applications  increased  in  a  great  degree,  in  consequence  of  the 
stoppage  of  Messrs.  Laoes'  and  Messrs  Oarrs*  mUIs,  and  a  large  proportion  of  those 
now  npon  our  books  were  thrown  out  of  work  at  that  time.'* 

The  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  attribute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evil  to 
the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws,  but  I  am  now  showing  that  the  great  majority  do 
adout  also  that  the  sudden  application  of  capital  to  improve  machinery  must  ever  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  diminution  of  manual  labour.  The  hon.  member  says — *^  Do 
not  countenance  the  vulgar  prejudices  entertained  by  the  workmen."  I  do  not  want  to 
countenance  them ;  I  wish  to  state  the  truth  as  to  the  matters  in  question ;  and  when 
the  hon.  member  deals  in  such  lavish  abuse  of  those  who  hold  different  views  from  his, 
he  most  allow  ns,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  unfairly  charged  with  eonntenancing  vul- 
gar pT^adices,  to  state  the  truth,  when  we  are  considering  this  important  question, 
whether  the  Com -laws  can  be  assigned  as  the  chief  and  only  cause  of  the  existing 
distress,  and  whether  their  repeal  is  likely  to  prove  a  permanent  remedy.  I  am  re- 
ferring here  not  to  the  opinions  of  speculative  writers  on  the  subject,  but  to  the 
opinions  of  gentlemen  who  are  his  constituents  and  townsmen,  recorded  in  a 
report,  which  he  says  is  entitled  to  the  highest  credit.  Mr.  R.  M^Lure  in  his  exami- 
nation is  asked — 

**  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in  the  spinning  and 
weaving  mills?"  He  states — ''Within  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  reduc- 
tion very  generally;  there  is  no  exception  to  that;  if  one  does  it,  another  must.  In 
the  spinning  department  we  have  since  December,  1839,  reduced  the  wages  of  labour 
from  2.T.  IhL  per  1,000  hanks  to  2«.  1(/.,  which  has  been  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  change  in  the  machinery,  or  any  increase  or  decrease  of  production.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  that  is  about  the  rate  of  reduction  in  the  spinning  department 
throughout  the  town ;  that  is,  about  30  per  cent.  The  card-room  hands  and  the 
throstle-room  hands  have  been  reduced  about  7}  per  cent.;  that  is  also  since  Decem- 
ber, 1839.  The  weavers'  wages  have  been  reduced  about  9  or  10  per  cent.  The 
other  hands  connected  with  the  weavers  have  been  reduced  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. I  believe  that  the  rate  of  reduction  in  these  departments  also  has  been  the 
same  throughout  the  town." 

''What  has  led  to  the  larger  rate,  of  reduction  in  the  spinning  department?-^ 
Principally  the  introduction  of  the  self-acting  mule,  which  has  been  introduced  into 
many  of  the  mills  in  Stockport  and  the  neighbourhood.  We  have  had  self-acting 
mules  in  our  mill  in  Heaton  Norris  since  1834,  and  have  been  continually  improving 
our  machinery  to  the  present  time,  by  which  means  we  are  doing  with  fewer  hands 
by  100  for  the  whole  mill  for  the  same  quantity  of  work  than  in  1836,  when  the 
mill  was  first  filled  with  machinery." 

Well,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  improvements  were  very  slow  in  their  progress, 
and  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  anybody  to  introduce  the  better  machinery; 
that  patents  were  taken  out  of  which  no  one  would  avail  himself.  The  witness 
whose  evidence  I  have  quoted  states  that  they  can  now  get  the  same  quantity  of  work 
done  by  100  hands  less  than  in  1836,  in  consequence  of  the  machinery  which  has 
been  introduced.  I  do  not  say  that  it  would  be  wise  in  government  to  check  the 
extension  of  machinery.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  not  the  instrument  which  will 
enable  us  most  effectually  to  susiain  the  competition  of  foreigners.  I  do  not  say  that 
altimately  and  permanently  there  will  not  be  a  vast  increase  of  strength  from  ma- 
chinery. I  am  countenancing  no  vulgar  prejudices,  but  when  in  1841  I  see  that  the 
same  quantity  of  work  can  be  done  in  one  mill  by  100  hands  less  than  in  1836,  I 
cannot  help  still  retaining  my  opinion  that  improvements  in  machinery  must  have 
an  immediate  and  local  effect,*and  it  is  unjust  to  make  such  charges  against  me  when 
I  am  only  with  fairness,  and  I  trust  with  temper,  stating  the  causes  which  must  be 
sought  for  to  account  for  the  distress.  The  third  witness  I  shall  quote  is  Mr. 
Cruttenden,  the  partner  in  a  well-known  firm  at  Stockport,  selected,  I  presume,  as 
being  the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened.     His  evidence  is  as  follows: — 

"Are  you  of  opinion  that  there  has  been  any  falling-off  in  the  home  consump- 
tion of  manufactures  in  this  country? — I  have   no  reason  to. believe  there  has^ 
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if  you  look  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  manufacture  entirelj 
for  the  home  trade ;  and  we  have  not  produced  as  mnch  as  we  used  to  do,  because 
the  present  rate  of  prices  does  not  remunerate  us.  By  working  short  time  we  lost 
about  three  months  in  1840,  and  more  than  three  months  m  1841.  But  then 
during  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  producers  has  very  much  increased,  and 
I  believe  that  there  has  been  quite  as  much  cotton  actually  consumed  in  the  home 
market  as  ever.  It  must  be  remembered,  as  I  stated  before,  that  there  has  been 
an  immense  increase  in  production.  Owing  to  the  improvements  in  machinery  a 
mnch  greater  amount  of  goods  can  be  manufactured  in  a  certain  period  of  time  than 
formerly.  By  working  full  time,  we  ourselves  could  manufacture  nearly  twenty 
miles  of  calico  a  day ;  and  when  you  consider  the  immense  amount  of  steam  power 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  powers 
of  production  which  are  daily  in  operation,  and  which  must  have  a  tendency  tu 
reduce  prices." 

*^Do  you  think  that  the  laws  affecting  trade  have  contributed  in  any  deg^ree  to 
cause  the  distress  at  present  existing  in  Stockport,  or  in  other  manufacturing  dis* 
tricts? — I  do  not  think  they  have  had  much  to  do  with  it.  I  am  aware  some  persona 
suppose  that  the  Corn-laws  have  been  the  cause  of  our  present  distress.  I  believe 
that  the  distress  has  arisen  in  a  far  greater  degree  from  the  immense  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  which  has  been  employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  and  the  consequent 
unnatural  increase  in  the  production  of  manufactured  goods.'* 

I  shall  trouble  the  House  with  but  one  more  short  passage  from  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Forster,  the  chwrman  of  the  board  of  guardians,  I  believe  a  most  respectable 
per.<on,  who  formed  one  of  a  deputation  with  which  I  had  an  interview  on  Saturday 
moniing,  and  who  fills  the  situation  he  now  holds  solely  from  a  sense  of  public  duty, 
lie  fays, 

*^  What  has  induced  the  guardians  to  adopt  so  strict  a  practice  in  reference  to  re- 
movals?— ^We  think  it,  in  the  long  run,  for  the  interest  of  the  town,  to  remove  all 
those  who  are  burdensome,  and  do  not  belong  to  us,  notwithstanding  the  expense 
which  attends  their  removal.  The  great  improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  the  machinery  of  factories  have  reduced  the  demand  for  labour;  and  the 
present  prospects  of  trade  are  such,  that  there  is  little  probability  of  the  hands  now 
idle  getting  into  employment  within  a  moderate  period  of  time.  We  have  to  con- 
sider many  conflicting  interests  on  this  point;  it  is  tho  apparent  interest  of  the 
manufacturers  and  shopkeepers  to  retain  the  population  here;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  own  settled  labouring  population  may  be  benefited  by  reducing  the  supply  of 
hands  under  these  adverse  circumstances;  and  what  weighs  with  us  mainly  is,  that 
the  rate-payers  ought  to  be  relieved,  by  such  means  as  the  law  affords,  from  the 
burden  of  maintaining  those  who  are  no  longer  useful  to  the  town." 

The  hon.  gentleman  spoke  of  £30,000  having  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  new 
machinery.  Now,  suppose  some  temporary  cause — the  fire  at  Hamburgh,  for 
instance — creates  an  unusual  demand  for  some  description  of  goods.  A  person  having 
the  command  of  such  an  immense  mechanical  power  is  enabled  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, and  the  advantage  of  machinery  is,  that  we  can  defeat  foreign  competition  in 
any  market  where  there  is  an  extraordinary  demand.  Compare  the  effect  produced 
by  this  machinery  with  the  condition  of  countries  in  which  there  is  less  machinery 
and  capital,  and  do  not  tell  me  that  there  may  not  be  very  severe  distress  in  certain 
localities  co-existing  with  general  manufacturing  prosperity.  That  was  all  I  said  on 
a  former  night,  that  opinion  I  decidedly  retain,  and  I  fear  that  in  this  country,  even 
when  trade  is  prosperous,  we  must  still  expect  that  there  may  be  in  some  districts 
a  great  amount  of  suffering.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Oldham  asked 
me  to  pay  attention  to  his  observations.  I  did  pay  the  utmost  attention  I  could,  but 
I  think  most  hon.  members  must  have  observed,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  catch 
what  falls  from  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  in  1815  the  hand- 
loom  weaver  received  27s.  a  week,  the  price  of  corn  then  being  63*.  9d.;  that  in 
1824  the  price  of  corn  was  62«.,  and  the  wages  of  the  handloom  weaver  had  fallen 
to  13s.  6d.;  in  1833  the  price  of  corn  was  53*.,  and  the  wages  had  been  reduced  to 
8*.  a  week,  and  in  1842  they  were  reduced  to  Ss.  a  week.  Now,  I  cannot  conceive 
that  any  operation  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  the  main  cause  of  this  extraordinary  fall. 
There  must  be  some  other  cause.     Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  machinery  or 
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eompetitioD  in  prodacing  this  depression  of  wages  I  know  not,  but  when  I  compare 
the  price  of  com  .in  1815  with  its  present  price,  and  when  I  look  at  the  vast 
quantity  of  cotton  imported,  manufactured,  and  exported,  and  retained  for  home 
consumption,  —  wlien  I  consider  the  marvellous  increase  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  purchase  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  manufactured  goods,  and 
when  at  the  same  time  I  look  at  the  rapid  decrease  of  wages,  as  stated  by 
the  boo.  gentleman,  at  the  time  when  manufactures  have  been  increasing  in  a 
most  extraordinary  way,  I  cannot,  I  repeat,  attribute  this  diminution  of  wages 
mainly  to  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws.  Here  is  an  account  of  cotton  manu- 
factured since  1831.  I  have  no  means  of  comparing  the  increase  with  1815; 
but  since  1831  there  has  been  a  most  extraordinary  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
cotton  imported  for  manufacture  and  retained  for  home  consumption,  and  the 
qaantity  of  cotton  goods  exported.  In  1831  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  spun  was 
208,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1841  it  amounted  to  337,000,000  lbs.  The  total  quantity 
of  yam  manufactured  goods  in  1831  was  70,000,000  lbs.,  and  in  1841  it  had  risen  to 
138,000,000  lbs.  Now,  though  it  might  be  that  we  do  not  take  corn  in  exchange 
for  our  cotton  goods,  yet  the  quantitv  of  goods  exported,  for  which  we  receive  some 
sort  of  return,  has  been  enormously  mcreased,  comparing  1841  with  1831,  and  with 
1810  also,  when  the  wages  of  the  artisan  were  so  high,  as  described  by  the  hon. 
gentlemao,  and  when  corn  was  about  64«.  a  quarter.  The  increase  of  the  trade,  as 
measured  by  the  imports  and  exports,  has  been  most  extraordinary.  I  was  also 
taunted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  for  having  referred  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  public  tranquillity.  JEiowever  much  we  may  lament  the  sufferings 
of  the  people,  however  inadequate  our  measures  may  be  deemed  by  way  of  remedy 
for  the  distress,  yet  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  parties  that  the  government  should 
maintain  the  public  peace.  I  said  that  the  people  had  shown  unexampled  patience 
in  the  midst  of  their  distresses,  and  I  was  deprecating  appeals  to  their  passions,  and 
the  use  of  existing  language.  In  this  feeling  I  should  expect  that  every  true  friend 
of  the  working  classes  themselves  would  concur.  Reference  was  made  in  the  House 
the  other  night  to  a  handbill  headed  *'  Murder,''  in  large  letters,  and  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  gentleman  state  that  he  knew  that  the  members  of  the  Anti-('orn-law 
Association  decidedly  deprecated  the  issue  of  handbills  of  that  nature.  I  think,  he 
said,  he  knew  they  were  no  parties  to  the  issue  5f  the  handbill  in  question ;  that  they 
discountenanced  it  in  every  manner,  and  had  read  the  expressions  contained  in  it 
with  the  deepest  regret.  I  was  glad  to  hear  that  declaration  from  the  hon.  gentleman  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  more  effectual  measure  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  manifesting  a  severance  between  disseminators  of  bills  of  this  character 
and  those  who  profess  to  have  the  true  interest  of  the  working  classes  at  heart.  I 
was  determined  to  make  no  reference  to  this  handbill  without  information,  but  these 
facts  have  been  stated  to  me:  — ^*  The  inflammatory  placard  headed  *  Murder'  continues 
to  be  issued  in  a  shop  in  Market-street,  Manchester.  The  placard  was  still  exhibit- 
ing on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  No.  22,  Market-street.  Above  the  door  of  this  house 
there  aire  printed  the  words,  *  The  d6p6t  for  the  National  Anti-Corn-law  League.' 
The  printer  of  the  placard,  who  is  the  tenant  of  that  shop,  is  the  printer  and  publisher 
for  the  Anti-Corn-law  League.  About  four  doors  distant  from  this  ^d6pOt*  was  a 
building  in  which  the  Anti-Corn-law  League  held  their  meetings.'* 

I  mm  glad  to  hear  from  the  hon.  member  that  the  members  of  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  express  their  disapprobation  of  the  exhibition  of  this  placard ;  and  I  trust 
ivhat  I  have  stated  may  indnce  them  to  take  steps  which  may  make  it  impossible  for 
any  person  to  attribute  to  them  any  participation  in  appeals  of  this  nature  to  a  suf- 
fering population.  In  the  course  of  these  debates  it  has  been  repeatedly  said  that 
^'something  must  be  done.  I^t  the  government  state  what  they  mean  to  propose 
for  the  relief  of  the  people.  We  look  for  relief."  I  advert  not  to  subscriptions ;  but 
I  trust  nothing  will  be  done  that  shall  have  a  tendency  to  check  their  progress.  I 
trust  the  country  will  still  feel  the  obligation  of  contributing  towards  the  funds  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the  existing  distress.  Yet  I  am  convinced  that  this  is 
DO  permanent  remedy  for  the  distress — ^it  is  only  a  temporary  provision.  It  effects 
much  good  by  mitigating  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  and  I  trust  that  even  those 
who  may  disapprove  of  the  policy  of  the  government  will  do  nothing  tending  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  these  benevolent  contributions.      It  would  be  perfectly 
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coDsbtent  for  persons  to  disapprove  of  the  commercial  policy,  and  yet  not  to  throw  any 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  subscriptions  which  are  being  collected.  I  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  session  that  my  hope  of  permanent  relief  for  thesutfering  which 
afflicts  the  country  consisted  in  an  extension  of  the  commerce  of  the  country.  I 
stated  also  the  general  principles  on  which  I  thought  that  commerce  ought  to  be 
established.  I  stated,  and  I  am  ready  now  to  repeat  the  statement,  that  if  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  new  society,  in  which  those  infinite  and  complicated  interests  which 
grow  up  under  institutions  like  those  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  had  found  no 
existence,  the  true  abstract  principle  would  be  **  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
to  sell  in  the  dearest."  And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  apply  that  principle  in  a  state  of  society  such  as  that  in  which  we  live,  without  a 
due  consideration  of  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  protection  of  for- 
mer laws.  While  contending  for  the  justice  of  the  abstract  principle,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  admit  the  necessity  of  applying  it  partially ;  and  T  think  the  proper  object 
is  first  of  all  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  to  provide  the  way  for  g^radnal  im- 
provements, which  may  thus  be  introduced  without  giving  a  shock  to  existing  interests. 
If  you  do  give  a  shock  to  those  interests,  you  create  prejudices  against  the  principles 
themselves,  and  only  aggravate  the  distress.  This  is  the  principle  on  which  we 
attempted  to  proceed  in  the  preparation  of  the  tarifiT.  I  admit  that  we  have  not  ap- 
plied, and  I  have  stated  the  grounds  on  which  we  abstained  from  applying,  to  the 
great  articles  of  subsistence  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market.  I 
frankly  admit  this.  With  respect  to  corn,  I  think  it  possible,  if  you  repealed  all 
protection,  a  present  stimulus  must  be  given  to  manufactures;  but  the  time  might 
come  when,  notwithstanding  the  stimulus  given  to  manufactures,  if  the  effect  of  that 
repeal  should  be  to  discourage  domestic  agriculture,  and  render  you  dependent  on 
foreign  supplies,  you  would  repent  of  the  measure  you  had  adopted.  I  (lo  not  wish 
to  enter  into  this  argument,  but  I  hope  it  may  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  did  reduce 
the  duties  on  foreign  com  to  an  extent  which  induced  many  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  to  upbraid  us  with  having  broken  faith  with  the  country  gentlemen,  and  to 
'  allege  that  I  was  disentitled  to  the  support  of  those  who  placed  me  in  office.  The 
duties  were  reduced  more  than  one- half.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  think  those 
who  disapprove  of  the  law  too  hasty  and  precipitate  in  their  condemnation.  I  think 
it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial.  The  period  will  shortly  come  when  it  will  be  subject  to 
that  trial,  and  in  the  meantime  I  deprecate  inconvenient  discussions  like  the  present, 
which  may  have  the  effect  of  retarding  the  attainment  of  an  object  so  desirable. 
With  re!^pect  to  Riigur,  no  reduction  has  been  made,  but  the  motive  you  assign  for 
this  is  entirely  without  foundation.  I  utterly  deny  that  we  abstain  from  reducing 
the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  Parliamentary  support  by  giving  undue  ))ro- 
tection  to  the  West  Indian  interest.  I  believe  that  that  interest  is  one  of  the  weakest 
in  the  country;  and  1  deny  that  our  conduct  with  respect  to  sugar  has  arisen  from 
any  unworthy  motives.  To  judge  properly  of  the  measure  introduced  by  the  govern- 
ment, altering  the  duties  on  foreign  produce  with  a  view  to  tlie  relief  of  trade,  you 
must  look  at  its  whole  effect  With  respect  to  the  enactments  of  the  tariff  regarding 
cattle,  what  was  stated  by  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite?  He  said  that  three  or  four 
years  ago  he  contemplated  the  same  kind  of  measure,  but  was  told  by  the  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  it  would  be  considered  revolutionary  by  the 
agricultural  interest.  At  any  rate,  we  pro])ose  a  measure  which,  for  its  reduction 
of  duty,  gave  general  satisfaction  to  those  who  ask  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  agri- 
cultural produce.  At  the  commencement  of  this  year  declarations  were  being 
constantly  made  about  the  comparative  prices  of  meat  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
Thero  were  constant  prophecies  that  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  deal  with  the 
monopoly  of  provisions  in  respect  of  cattle  and  meat.  In  respect  to  rice,  potatoes, 
fish,  and  various  other  articles  of  subsistence,  there  have  been  made  most  extensive 
reductions  of  duty ;  and  with  respect  to  raw  materials  there  was  likewise  a  reduction, 
such  as  the  advocates  of  free-trade  could  scarcely  complain  of.  The  effect  of  all  this 
change  could  not  yet  be  fairly  estimated.  But  then  it  was  asked,  **Do  we 
intend  to  do  nothing  else?  We  do  intend,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of 
a  committee,  to  permit  the  taking  of  foreign  corn  out  of  bond,  on  substituting 
for  it  in  the  warehouse,  or  delivery  for  exportation,  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
floor  or  biscuit.     With  respect  to  other  countries,  it  will  be  our  eudeavour  to 
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extend  on  the  trae  principles  of  reciprocal  advantage,  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
Ar  hoo.  gentleman  opposite  asked,  why  have  we  not  meddled  with  the  banking 
law9?  What  would  have  been  the  advantage  of  such  a  course  P  Every  day  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  has  been  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  mea- 
sures I  have  mentioned,  and  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  scarcely  been  able 
to  pass  more  than  the  first  clause  of  the  Poor-law.  What  encouragement  then, 
have  ire  to  introduce  a  measure  which,  when  introduced,  ought  to  be  brought  to 
a  practical  conclusion  ?  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  think  the  public  advantage  would 
be  consulted  by  tossing  on  the  table  of  the  House  a  bill  affecting  the  whole  banking 
interests,  and  leaving  it  unfinished?  Instead  of  afibrding  relief,  this  would  only  tend 
to  aggravate  distress^  With  respect  to  the  Income-tax,  we  have  been  taunted  with 
having  done  nothing  but  introduce  that  measure.  We  brought  it  forward  as  a  sub- 
stitute in  part  for  other  taxation,  which  we  thought  was  pressing  more  heavily  on 
the  industry  of  the  country.  We  introduced  it  because  there  was  an  absolute  defi* 
cieney  of  revenue,  and  because  we  thought  it  desirable,  in  reference  both  to  the  public 
service  and  the  public  credit,  that  this  deficiency  should  be  made  up.  I  thought,  and 
the  country  thought  so  too,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  supply 
the  deficiency;  and  never  did  the  country  respond  with  greater  unanimity  to  the  demand 
which  was  made  upon  it.  Hon.  gentlemen  may  think  the  country  wrong;  but  could 
any  government  ever  have  carried  that  measure  against  a  decided  expression  of  public 
opinion?  Instead  of  hostility,  there  has  been  a  decided  expression  of  feeling  throughout 
the  country  that  the  deficiency  ought  to  be  supplied;  and  though  I  will  not  contend 
that  an  Income-tax,  or  taxation  of  any  kind,  has  any  other  efiect  than  that  of  curtailing 
in  some  respect,  the  amount  of  capital  applicable  to  the  productive  inter&st  of  the 
country,  yet  I  maintain,  that  as  there  was  a  necessity  to  raise  j(^,000,000,  the  best 
course  to  pursue  in  the  present  condition  of  the  country,  was  to  levy  that  amount  on  the 
property  of  the  country,  rather  than  on  articles  which  entered  intoconsumption.  These 
are  the  measures  which,  with  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  government  have  passed. 
As  I  haTC  before  said,  the  goremment  have  entered  into  negotiations  with  other  coun- 
tries. A  treaty  has  been  satisfactorily  concluded  with  Portugal,  and  treaties  are 
pending  with  other  countries.  I  hope,  now  that  we  have  been  able  to  bring  these 
measures  to  a  conclusion,  with  some  diiference  of  opinion  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
on  account  of  the  alarm  given  to  the  agricultural  interests,  that  they  will  be  allowed 
to  have  a  fair  trial;  and  if  they  do  not  prove  calculated  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  if  they  should  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  distress  of  the  country,  in 
that  case  1  shall  be  the  first  to  admit  that  no  adherence  to  former  opinions  ought  to 
prevent  their  full  and  careful  revision;  but  I  hope  that  no  precipitate  conclusion  will 
be  come  to  but  that  a  fair  experiment  will  be  made,  in  order  that  we  may  se^  whether 
they  have  a  tendency  to  revive  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  terminate  that 
stagnation  which  no  person  in  this  great  community  views  with  deeper  concern 
than  those  who  are  immediately  responsible  for  the  government  of  the  country. 

Mr.   Yilliers's  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  committee; 
several  Totes  were  agreed  td,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Roebuck  moved  the  following  resolution,  being  the  first  of  a  series  founded  on 
the  reportof  the  Election  Proceedings  Committee: — *^  That  the  compromises  of  election 
petitions*  as  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  this  House  by  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  ejection  proceedings,  must,  if  for  the  future  tliey  be  allowed  to  pass  without  pun- 
ishment or  censure,  tend  to  bring  this  House  into  contempt  with  the  people,  and 
thereby  seriously  to  diminish  its  power  and  authority." 

8iB  RoBBST  Peel  said :  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Bath,  in  the 
speech  by  which  he  had  opened  the  present  motion  to  the  House,  stated  that  he  had 
received  from  me  a  consistent  and  decided  support  in  the  former  proposal  he  had 
made  for  an  inquiry  into  these  transactions.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  made  that 
Irilliog  admission,  and  I  cannot  say,  although  I  know  the  course  I  pursued  on  that 
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occasion  caused  some  dissatisfaction  and  led  to  some  animadversion,  that,  on  reflect- 
ing upon  the  matter,  I  see  any  reason  to  regret  that  course.  I  certalnlv  did  think 
that  the  notoriety  and  deveLopment  of  those  proceedings — the  public  notincation  that 
compromises,  as  they  were  called,  had  taken  place,  snould  not  prevent  the  House 
from  instituting  an  inquiry — I  certainly  did  think  that  the  very  inquiry  and  de?eiop- 
meut  of  the  facts  of  the  transactions  referred  to,  would  operate  as  a  strong  dis- 
couragement to  their  repetition ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  I  stated  this  much  I  had  a 
strong  impression  that  it  would  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
brand  with  peculiar  censure  those  hon.  members  who  had  been  parties  to  these 
proceeding!!!.  I  felt  that  for  very  many  years  those  compromises  had  taken  place 
almost  with  the  connivance  of  the  House  of  Commons  itself.  I  felt  that  it  was  no- 
torious such  compromises  were  made,  and  I  think,  whatever  might  be  wrong  in  those 
compromises,  the  House  of  Commons  itself  ought  to  bear  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  blame,  because  the  faot  being  notorious,  the  House  had  permitted  them  to  pass 
for  years  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  discourage  them  or  to  visit  the  parties  to 
them  with  censure ;  and  therefore  when  the  notoriety  of  the  facts  was  such  that  in- 
quiry could  not  be  prevented,  still  my  object  in  consenting  to  that  inquiry  and  these 
proceedings,  was  not,  as  I  avowed  from  the  first,  to  imply  a  censure  upon  the  indi- 
viduals mixed  up  in  them,  but  for  the  prevention  of  the  system.  I  thought  not  only 
that  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry  would  operate  as  a  strone  discourage- 
ment to  future  compromises,  but  I  was  ready  to  go  further,  and  to  t^e  legislative 
precaution  against  the  continuance  of  the  practice ;  and  I  also  thought  the  result  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  committee  would  be,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Bath  would  move  some  such  resolution  as  this,  namely,  that  it  is  desirable,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disclosure  made  before  the  committee,  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  chairman,  that  immediate  measures  should  be  taken  by  parliament  to  correct, 
by  legislation,  such  asystem  as  had  been  proved  to  exist ;  and  if  that  had  been  the  motion 
of  the  hon .  gentleman  the  member  fpr  Bath,  itshould  have  received  my  support*  But  only 
last  night  a  bill  (one  of  the  objects  of  which  is  to  prevent  compromises  of  this  kind)  was 
passed  through  committee,  and,  therefore,  it  appears  to  me  unnecessary  now  to  pass  reso- 
lutions of  this  kind.  As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  inquiry,  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Bath  has  been  hardly  dealt  with.  Theappoint  mentof  the  com- 
mittee was  the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons — the  House  had  associated  with  the  hon. 
member  for  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  and  investigution,  eight  other  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  character.  From  this  side  of  the  House  there  were  selected  Sir  Wil- 
liam Heathcote,  Mr.  Lascelles,  Mr.  Bramston,  and  Mr.  W.  Miles.  For  two  of  those 
gentlemen  Mr.  £.  Yorke  and  Mr.  Wilson  Patten  were  subsequently  substituted. 
The  report  and  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  thus  appointed  and  selected  I 
consider  to  be  the  report  and  proceedings,  not  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Bath,  but  of  the  tribunal  which  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  itself. 
It  is  true,  the  hon.  gentleman  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  but  that  was  the 
act  of  the  committee  which  elected  him  chairman ;  and  therefore,  for  the  whole 
of  the  proceedings  before  the  committee  I  consider  tlie^  select  committee  appointed 
by  this  House,  and  not  the  hon.  gentleman,  to  be  responsible;  and  I  cannot  see 
in  the  manner  in  which  their  proceedings  had  been  conducted,  or  in  the  mode  in 
which  truth  was  elicited,  any  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  taken  by  other 
committees  appointed  fur  similar  purposes,  which  can  justify  a  condemnation  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  particular  committee  has  discharged  the  duty  assigned  to  them. 
While  I  relieve  the  hon.  gentleman  from  personal  responsibility  for  the  proceedings, 
or  the  report,  or  the  mode  in  which  the  evidence  was  taken,  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
must  attach  some  weight  to  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  and  I  cannot 
think,  looking  at  the  tnird  paragraph  of  the  report,  that  the  committee  ever  con- 
templated any  such  proceeding  as  that  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  now  engaged. 
The  committee,  in  their  report,  state  that — ^'  they  understand  their  duty  to  have  been 
to  elicit  and  lay  before  the  House,  faithfully  and  clearly,  all  the  facts  of  the  several 
cases,  rather  with  a  view  to  expose  the  evils  of  a  system  than  by  any  direct  expres- 
sion of  their  own  opinion  to  inculpate  individuals,  or  directly  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
any  legblative  enactment  with  respect  to  the  particular  boroughs  in  question ;  and 
they  consider  that  they  are  borne  out  in  this  opinion  by  the  nature  of  the  debates  in 
the  House  upon  the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  the  committee,  and  upon  several 
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subseqaent  oecasions.  In  this  Tiew  of  their  daty,  the  committee  called  before  them 
the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  these  transactions ;  and  the  committee  feel 
bound,  in  justice  to  those  parties,  to  state,  that  their  willing:ness  to  appear,  with  fev 
exceptions,  and  the  fall  and  frank  disclosures  made  by  them,  have  tended  gr«itly  to 
facilitate  the  proceedings  of  your  committee;  and  they  have  consequently  been 
enabled  to  obtain  from  the  most  authentic  source  evidence  relative  to  practices  which 
although  supposed  to  have  existed,  have  never  before  been  so  clearly  and  unquestion- 
ably brought  to  light.** 

Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  parties  who  so  gave  their  evidence  did  so 
nnder  the  impression — which  I  also  ttiooght  to  be  the  impression  of  the  House 
at  the  time  the  inquiry  was  agreed  to— that  if  they  fairly  discloMd  the  facts  of 
the  case  they  would  be  entitled  to  indemnity.  Under  that  impression,  and  also  on 
the  understanding  that  we  were  to  take  due  precautions  affaiust  the  continuance  of 
the  system,  I  gave  my  vote  for  the  committee,  but  not  Tn  order  that  we  might 
visit  with  censure  those  five  or  six  gentlemen  who  had  been  concerned  in  these  com- 
promises; and  here  is  an  admission  by  the  committee  that  the  evidence  relative  to 
these  practices  had  exhibited  them  in  a  clearer  light  than  had  ever  yet  appeared;  so 
that  the  House  had  now  got  the  testimony  from  willing  witnesses,  and  i  must  say  I 
cannot  reconcile  it  with  my  sense  of  justice  now  to  select  for  censure  those  par- 
ticular individuals.  [Captain  Bemal:  How  do  you  provide  for  the  future?]  I 
provide  for  the  future  by  the  bill  last  night  under  discussion.  But  how  did  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Roebuck)  meet  the  case?  Uis  resolutions  are,  '*  That 
the  compromises  of  election  petitions  must,  if  for  the  future  they  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  punishment  or  censure,  tend  to  briog  this  House  into  contempt  with  the 
people,  and  thereby  seriously  to  diminish  its  power  and  authority." 

And  further, — **  1'hat  all  such  practices  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  violation  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  which  it  will 
in  all  future  oases  strictly  inquire  into  and  severely  punish." 

Why,  that  being  translated,  means  no  more  than  this:  '*  You  have  been  guilty  of 
an  ofienee  which  is  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  the  House.  Still  we  will  not  call  you  to  the  bar  and  censure  yon,  but 
any  person  who  hereafter  in  like  manner  ma}'  ofiEend,  we  wilt."  But  there  are  se- 
veral other  parts  of  these  resolutions  with  which  I  am  not  satisfied.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman, by  bis  resolutions,  declared  these  practices  to  be  a  violatioq  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  and  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House.  Now,  1  do  not  like 
dealing  with  general  terms  of  this  kind.  I  think  the  House  ought  not  lightly  to 
adopt  such  a  declaration.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  state  the  particular  nature 
of  the  compromise  which  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  and 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House;  but  he  refers  to  certain  compromises,  all  of 
which  differ  in  character,  and,  speaking  generally,  says,  they  are  breaches  of  privi- 
lege and  violations  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  If  they  be  so,  why  do  you  not  go 
on  and  censure  the  parties  to  them?  When  you  talk  of  inefficient  proceedings  is  it 
not  inefficient  to  pass  by  those  guilty  of  these  violations?  Why,  you  abstain  from 
censuring  them  because  we  gave  them  reason  to  believe  that  if  they  gave  their 
evidence  fairly,  they  should  not  be  visited  with  censure.  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to 
ray  mind,  as  a  fair  proceeding,  to  brand  these  parties  after  they  have  so  given  their 
evidence,  with  censure.  Their  evidence  has  been  obtained  upon  a  distinct  under- 
standing that  the  inquiry  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  investigation  g^ne  into  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  system,  but  not  to  punish  them.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman 
agrees  vrith  me  that  that  was  so.  ['*  Hear,  hear.*^]  Well,  then,  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman^s  resolutions  have  the  efiect  of  branding  these  parties  with  a  sort  of 
qualified  and  implied  censure.  I  concur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  thinking  that 
in  all  future  cases  vou  should  deal  strictly  with  such  compromises,  but  I  will  not  do 
so  by  mere  resolutions,  but  I  will  do  it  by  law.  I  wish  to  see  a  law  passed  which 
shall  ensure  a  full  inquiry  into,  and  a  remedy  against  such  practices,  but  I  am  not 

2uite  certain  that  they  are  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House,  because  when  the 
louse  passed  the  Elections  Trial  Bill,  it  divest^i  itself  of  the  charge  of  inquiring 
into  bribery,  and  said  to  individoab,  **  We  leave  it  to  you  to  prefer  and  defend 
charges  of  bribery,"  and  the  legislature  visited  with  costs  those  who  preferred  or 
advanced  frivolous  and  vexatious  charges  or  defences ;  and  I  think  the  Ho^se  when 
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it  adopted  that  course,  be  it  wise  or  be  it  wrong,  left  to  individuals  the  vindication 
of  the  purity  of  the  House,  and  therefore  the  House  ought  to  take  care  not  to  visit 
with  severe  censure  the  parties  to  such  compromises,  and  by  legislation  rather  than 
by  resolution  to  prevent  them  in  future.  If,  therefore,  as  I  have  already  siud,  the 
hon.  member  had  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  disclosures  made  before 
the  committee  required  a  legislative  remedy,  to  that  resolution  I  would  have  now 
given  my  support;  and  it  is  only  because  there  is  a  bill  before  the  House  which  will 
effectually,  I  think,  ensure  a  remedy,  that  I  believe  it  unnecessary  to  come  to  the 
resolutions  proposed.  So  much  for  the  first  two  resolutions.  With  regard  to  the 
last, — "  That  whereas  in  the  late  elections  for  Harwich,  Nottingham,  Lewes,  Read- 
ing, Falmouth  and  Penryn,  and  Bridport,  the  present  laws  have  been  found  in- 
sufficient to  protect  the  voters  from  the  mischievous  temptations  of  bril>ery,  it  be 
ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  issue  no  writ  for  any  election  of  members  for  the  said 
towns  till  further  legislative  enactments  have  been  adopted  to  protect  the  purity  of 
elections.'* 

I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it.  On  a  former  occasion  I  stated  strongly  the  danger  of 
establishing  precedents  for  the  suspension  of  any  particular  writ,  but  to  make  a 
general  resolution  pledging  the  House  in  six  cases  involving  the  seats  of  twelve 
members  is,  as  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Solicitor-general  has  pointed  out,  fidl 
of  danger,  inasmuch  as  on  a  nice  balance  of  parties  in  the  House  the  majority  might 
retain  the  balance  of  power.  I  think  it  may  be  right  to  suspend  the  writ  for  any 
borough  in  case  you  are  about  to  deprive  that  borough  of  the  franchise,  or  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  with  that  view,  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  you  have  any  right  to 
suspend  the  issue  of  a  writ  on  the  vague  intimation  that  you  contemplate  some 
general  measure  with  regard  to  bribery.  In  this  case  it  is  not  intended;  at  least  no 
notice  has  been  given  of  any  such  intention  to  disfranchise  these  particular  boroughs. 
It  is  merely  proposed  to  suspend  the  writs  until  further  legislative  enactments  are 
adopted.  From  these  resolutions,  if  once  adopted,  it  will  be  difficult  to  recede.  In 
the  case  of  Bridport  there  is  no  compromise  for  vacating  the  seat — there  is  no  seat 
vacant — and  yet  the  hon.  member  opposite  (Mr.  Roebuck)  invites  us  to  agree  to  a 
resolution  which  in  that  case  will  have  the  effect  of  suspending  the  writ  whenever  a 
vacancy  may  occur.  Again,  to  pledge  the  House  to  suspend  these  writs  until  some 
legislative  enactments  were  passed  is,  in  my  mind,  a  course  not  only  inconsistent 
with  justice,  but  most  dangerous  as  a  precedent.  At  some  future  period  there  might 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of 
legislating  with  regard  to  bribery;  and  yet  by  these  resolutions  the  constituent  body 
must  forfeit  their  right  to  return  members  until  both  the  I^rds  and  Commons  had 
consented  to  some  bill  which  they  both  might  think  essential  for  the  prevention  of 
bribery.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  I  mu5»t  vote  against  the  resolution.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  my  intention  to  support  the  bill  which  we  have  lately  considered,  and 
which  I  trust  will  have  the  effect  so  generally  wished  for,  of  deterring  from  com- 
promises, and  rendering  the  proceedings  connected  with  elections  more  pure. 

Resolutions  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 
August  4,  1842. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  negotiations  of 
the  government  with  Mr.  Warner,  concerning  hb  invention. 

Sir  Robert  Prel  said,  I  am  sorry  that  so  much  of  the  valuable  lime  of  the  House 
should  have  been  occupied  with  a  subject  of  this  description.  Although  I  have 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  different  from  that  which  the  hon.  baronet  near  me  has  urged 
upon  the  House,  yet  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  give  him  full  credit  for  having  brought 
the  motion  forward  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
my  hon.  friend  was  influenced  by  the  best  feeling.  Nevertheless,  I  am  bound, 
in  my  own  defence  and  that  of  the  government,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the 
House,  inasmuch  as  the  motion  for  a  select  committee  implied  something  like  a 
reflection  upon  the   line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  responsible  advisers  of  the 
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Crown.  The  hon.  baronet  said,  that  if  there  were  a  fuH  House  he  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  be  able  to  carry  his  motion.  Now,  if  the  whole  658  members  were  at 
this  moment  assembled,  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  found  amongst  them  ten 
men  ivbo  would  support  the  hon.  baronet  on  a  question  like  the  present.  The  pro- 
position is,  that  we  should  have  a  select  committee, — to  do  what?  Was  it  intended 
that  Uiey  should  try  experiments?  If  fifteen  members  were  selected  from  one 
side  of  the  House,  and  fifteen  from  the  other,  to  try  if  Mr.  Warner  had  fulfilled 
his  undertakings,  how  could  that  gentleman's  secret  be  preserved  ?  It  appears  to 
me,  that  to  take  this  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  implies  a  sort  of  reflection  on  me  for  not  having  more  freely 
and  decisively  supported  the  views  of  Mr.  Warner.  I  assure  the  House,  that 
though  I  am  an  unprofessional  man,  I  still  have  given  to  this  matter  a  great  deal 
of  attendon ;  and  with  reference  to  all  such  real  or  supposed  discoveries,  I  have 
thought  that  my  duty  was  to  pursue  a  middle  course.  I  think  that  on  the  one 
hand,  a  public  man  is  culpable  if  he  wholly  disregards  suggestions  of  this  nature ; 
and,  on  the  other,  equally  culpable  if  upon  slender  grounds  he  lends  himself  too  un- 
reservedly to  their  support.  Twenty  years'  experience  has  taught  me  that  we  are  not 
to  take  things  of  this  sort  for  granted,  and  pay  ;£400,000  for  a  secret,  the  efficacy  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  tested.  Every  man  in  office  has  been  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing applications  of  this  nature — not  a  day  passes  without  something  of  the  sort 
— some  most  specious  proposal.  But  respecting  this  case,  we  have  had  rather  a 
remarkable  statement,  in  which,  after  a  warm  panegyric  upon  the  character  of 
King  William,  in  which  every  one  must  concur,  the  writer  states  that  that  sove- 
reign bad  given  a  distinct  assurance  to  Mr.  Warner  that  all  his  expectations 
would  be  realised.  I  think,  looking  at  the  professional  experience  of  King  William, 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  he  would  have  given  any  such  assurance ;  however, 
as  he  is  now  not  living,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  the  matter  really  stood. 
As  we  can  say  nothing  further  on  this  subject,  I  vnsh  next 'to  recall  the  attention 
of  hon.  members  to  the  frequency  of  applications  of  this  nature,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Warner  is  not  the  only  person  who  lays  claims  to  discoveries.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  letter  dated  the  llth  of  July,  1842,  and  which  is  in  these  words: — 
''  Fourteen  years  ago  I  made  experiments  in  Italy,  before  several  officers,  on  imple- 
ments of  war,  of  power  unsurpassed,  and  I  was  urged  by  them  to  come  home  to  lay 
them  before  bis  Majesty^s  government.  By  his  Majesty,  on  the  certificates  produced, 
I  was  assured  of  every  reward  if  I  would  disclose  the  secret.  The  prosecution  of  my 
professional  studies  suggested  the  composition  to  me.  One  species  is  superior  to  Mr. 
Warner's,  as  a  single  shot,  striking  a  line-of-battle  ship,  would  consign  her  to 
destruction.  I  cannot  go  the  length  required  by  the  Ordnance,  of  £500  deposit,  to 
make  undisclosed  experiments." 

With  numerous  applications  of  this  kind,  what  course  was  open  to  me  ?  I  am  sure 
hon.  members  do  not  think  that  I  should  at  once  have  complied  with  Mr.  Warner^s 
demands.  I  am,  however,  enabled  to  tell  the  House  that  much  more  was  done  for  Mr. 
Warner  than  hasdeen  done  for  any  one  else  similarly  circumstanced.  His  application 
was  treated  with  a  great  deal  more  consideration  than  usual.  The  practice  is  to 
allow  people  in  general  to  try  their  experiments,  but  at  their  own  expense.  If  every 
man  in  society  possessed  the  power  of  insisting  that  his  theories  and  speculations  should 
be  tested  by  experiments  at  the  public  expense,  the  whole  time  of  the  public  depart- 
ments would  be  wasted  and  the  cost  would  be  enormous.  Therefore  the  rule  is  that 
experiments  shall  not  be  tried  unless  those  who  allege  that  they  have  made  discoveries 
or  perfected  inventions  give  prima  facie  evidence  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith 
by  trying  the  experiments  at  their  own  expense,  the  public  departments  affording 
them  every  reasonable  facility.  To  show  the  consideration  with  which  this  supposed 
discovery  was  treated,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  I  consented  that  Mr.  Warner's  experi- 
ments might  be  tried  at  the  public  expense.  Mr.  Warner  stated  that  he  could  cast 
his  projectiles  to  a  distance  of  six  miles,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  produce  the 
gigantic  effects  which  he  promised.  This  appeared  most  marvellous,  but  I  was  not 
deterred.  Wonderful  as  it  seemed  I  did  not  scout  the  proposition.  The  hulk  was  ^ 
ready  at  six  miles'  distance ;  two  experienced  and  distinguished  officers,  Sir  B. ' 
Martin  and  Sir  H.  Douglas,  were  ready  to  witness  the  experiments,  and  the  secret 
was  not  to  be  divulged.     With  these  facts  before  the  House,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss 
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to  understand  how  hoo.  members  can  agree  to  a  motion  thus  reflecting  upon  n^. 
Mr.  Warner,  before  he  would  proceed  to  try  any  experiments,  required  that  a  sum 
of  j^400,000  should  be  guaranteed  to  him  by  her  Majesty's  government  in  the  event 
of  his  being  successful.  But  then,  what  is  success  P  Could  he  accomplish  these 
remendous  results  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  ?  Could  he  effect  them  under  all  cir- 
cumstances ?  This  did  not  appear  likely  from  the  experiments  which  were  tried, 
and,  therefore,  I  would .  not  promise  him  a  single  shilling.  I  could  not  gtiarantee 
the  payment  of  public  money  under  hyportietical  circumstances,  though  I  agreed 
that  the  cost  of  the  experiments  should  be  defrayed  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  not 
immaterial  to  observe  that  this  matter  has  been  under  the  consideration  of  the  executive 
government  ever  since  the  year  1834.  At  one  time,  when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
try  the  experiments  before  officers  of  both  branches  of  the  service,  Mr.  Warner 
required  that  Lord  Hardwicke  and  Lord  Ingestre  sliould  \>e  present,  but  I  decidedly 
objected  to  Mr.  Warner's  appointing  any  nominees,  though  no  one  can  entertain  a 
higher  opinion  than  I  do  of  the  two  noble  lords  whose  names  I  have  just  mentioned. 
At  different  periods  since  the  year  1834  the  subject  has  been  under  the  consideration 
of  successive  boards  of  Admiralty.  The  correspondenoe  which  has  passed  upon 
these  subjects  will  best  show  what  really  has  occurred,  and  with  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  propose  to  read  a  letter  addressed  to  Colonel  Cooper,  and  dated  the  dtb 
of  July,  1834.  It  is  in  these  words: — ^*  1  am  directed  by  Lord  Auckland  to  request 
you  will  acquaint  Sir  James  Kempt  that  an  application  has  been  made  to  his  lordship 
by  Major  Fancourt,  M.P.  for  Barnstable,  and  Commander  Warner,  of  the  navy,  for 
permission  to  have  some  ex{)eriments  in  gunnery,  proposed  by  Commander  Warner, 
tried  before  a  mixed  committee  of  ordnance  and  naval  officers;  and  that  it  is  stated 
to  his  lordship  by  Commander  Warner,  that  a  promise  was  made  to  htm  some 
months  ago,  by  Sir  James  Graham  and  Sir  James  Kempt,  that  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  experiments  should  be  afforded  to  him.  Commander  Warner  further 
states  that  he  will  be  ready  in  about  a  week  to  appear  before  a  committee." 

I  shall  next  read  to  the  House  another  letter  to  Colonel  Couper,  altering,  at  Mr. 
Warner^s  request,  the  arrangement  made  by  the  preceding  communication.  It  is 
dated  the  14th  of  July,  1834,  and  is  as  follows: — *•  There  has  been,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  some  little  mistake  in  the  matter  of  Captain  Warner^s  experiment,  about 
which  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago.  Captain  Warner  has  been  at  the  Ad- 
miralty this  morning,  and  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  J.  Graham,  dated  the  27th 
of  February  last,  in  which  Sir  James  acquiesces  in  the  proposition  made  by 
Captain  Warner,  that  the  exhibition  shall  be  a  private  one,  and  consequently 
Captain  Warner  now  objects  to  its  being  ntade  at  Woolwich.  He  also  wish^ 
that  three  officers  only  of  each  service  should  be  present  instead  of  six,  and  says  that 
it  would  be  more  convenient  to  him  if  the  day  of  exhibition  were  to  be  fixed 
for  Monday  the  21st,  instead  of  Friday  the  18th.  Lord  Auckland  therefore  now 
proposes  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  Admiralty  minute  to  meet  Captain  Warner^s 
wishes ;  and  I  am  to  request  you  will  move  the  Master- general  to  do  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  Ordnance,  and  to  ^x  Wanstead-park,  in  f^sex  (ten  miles  from 
London),  as  the  place  for  the  experiment  to  be  tried  at,  before  three  officers  of  each 
service,  on  Monday,  the  21st  inst.,  at  2  p.  m. 

I  shall  now  read  the  official  report  of  what  occurred  after  the  time  and  place  had 
been  fixed  for  trying  these  extraordinary  experiments: 

'*  Woolwich,  July  21,  1834. 
"  Sib, — I  have  the  honour  to  report,  for  the  information  of  the  Master-general, 
that  in  obedience  to  his  commands,  signified  in  your  letter  of  the  15th  inst..  Colonel 
Williamson,  Sir  A.  Dickson,  and  myself,  proceeded  to-day  to  Wanstead-fiark,  to 
witness  the  intended  experiment  of  Commander  Warner;  but  after  making  every 
inquiiT  in  the  neighbourhood  we  could  only  at  last  learn  that  Captain  Warner  had 
left  bis  house  at  Claybury  this  morning  for  London,  and  that  his  return  was 
uncertain.  Under  these  circumstances  we  returned  to  Woolwich  to  attend  to  any 
further  directions  which  we  may  receive  on  the  subject. 

^'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

*«  A.  F.  Fbajebb, 
"  Colonel  Royal  Horse  Artillery/* 
"  Lieutenant-colonel  Couper,  &c." 
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Thus  ended  the  proceedings  of  that  period.  Tlicn  came  the  experiments  which 
were  to  be  tried  in  toe  presence  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  B^am  Martin,  and 
be  met  those  distinguished  oflScers  by  declining  to  try  any  experiments  unless  he 
received  a  guarantee  for  ;£400,000.  No  doubt  there  may  be,  and  we  know  that  there 
are,  eompositions  capable  of  producing  tremendous  results — ^nitrate  of  silver,  for 
cacsmple.  It  is  well  known  that  a  person  recently  engaged  in  experiments  on  that 
mbatanee  was  himself  blown  to  atoms,  and  the  building  in  which  he  had  been  trying 
bis  experiments  very  materially  injured.  It  is  no  new  discovery,  then,  to  announce 
that  a  combination  may  be  produced  more  powerfully  destructive  than  any  which 
we  now  have  in  ordinary  use.  But  the  mode  in  which  this  invention  is  to  be  applied 
is  a  matter  of  much  more  difficulty  than  the  question  as  to  the  material.  Considering 
the  demands  which  are  made  upon  my  time  and  attention,  I  must  say  that  I  think 
I  have  given  sufficient  consideration  to  this  subject,  and  I  hope  that,  as  far  as  the  claim 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  to  a  select  committee  is  concerned,  I  have  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing Captain  Warner  out  of  the  water. 

Motion  negatived. 


PUBLIC  BILLS— LATE  AND  PRESENT  MINISTERS. 
August  10,  1842. 

Yisconnt  Palmerston,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  acts  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  government,  moved  for  **  A  return  of 
the  names  and  titles  of  all  bills  brought  into  parliament  during  the  present  session.*' 

SiB  RoBBBT  Peel  :  I  rise  to  second  this  motion,  this  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion to  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  After  questioning  every  act  of  the  government, 
after  impeaching  all  their  policy,  the  noble  lord  contents  himself  with  moving  for 
some  details  about  the  dates  and  titles  of  bills,  about  which  no  man  cares  a  straw. 
And  the  noble  lord  has  not  even  the  merit  of  originality  for  his  motion.  He  is  a 
humble  follower  in  the  footsteps  of  a  gallant  member  on  this  side  of  the  House 
(Colonel  Sibthorp),  and  has  not  the  candour  to  acknowledge  the  plagiarism  he  has 
committed.  Read  the  noble  lord's  notice,  and  compare  it  with  the  motion  of  last 
year  of  the  member  for  Lincoln.  You  will  find  one  literally  copied  from  the  other, 
and  that  the  noble  lord^s  great  practical  achievement  of  to-night  wul  be  to  complete 
for  1842  Colonel  Sibthorp's  returns  for  1841.  I  am  grateful  to  the  noble  lord  for 
the  performance  of  this  very  useful  but  somewhat  humble  duty,  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  enabling  the  public  to  draw  a  contrast  between  the  imperfect,  bungling 
eSorta  at  legislation  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  the 
comprehensive  measures  proposed  by  the  present  government,  which  have  received 
the  sanction  of  parliament  in  this  session.  The  noble  lord  commenced  his  speech 
by  an  historical  review  of  the  state  of  parties  and  public  questions  since  the  signa- 
ture of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  With  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  I  have 
no  complaint  to  make  of  the  noble  lord's  observations.  I  acknowledge  the  fairness 
with  which  the  noble  lord,  on  this  as  on  former  occasions,  has  done  justice  to  the 
motives  which  influenced  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of  WelUnflcton  and  myself  in 
bringing  forward  that  measure.  Whether  the  panegyric  he  made  on  the  course  we 
pursued  was  not  greater  than  our  merits,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine;  he  did  but 
justice,  however,  to  the  motives  which  influenced  us  in  attempting  to  settle  the 
Catholic  question.  The  result  of  that  attempt  must  have  been  perfectly  obvious  to 
ns.  We  could  not  have  failed  jto  foresee  that  it  nfust  withdraw  from  us  the  confi- 
dence of  many  of  our  supporters,  and  entail  the  loss  of  power :  we  cheerfully  sub- 
mitted to  that  sacrifice,  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  public  duty.  The  noble  lord 
referred,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  observed, 
that  chiefly  on  account  of  the  events  in  Paris  of  July,  1830,  and  the  revolution  that 
followed  them  in  France,  a  great  comprehensive  measure  of  reform  became  unavoid- 
able in  this  country.  Surely,  when  the  noble  lord  calmly  reflects  on  bis  own  con- 
duct in  reference  to  reform  (conduct  influenced  throughout,  I  doubt  not,  by 
honourable  motives),  he  ought  to  view  with  toleration  the  changes  of  opinion  of 
others.  The  noble  lord,  for  the  long  period  of  twenty  years,  was  the  zealous  parti- 
san of  Perceval,  of  Castlereagh,  of  Canning:  up  to  the  year  1827,  up  to  the  death 
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of  Mr.  Canning,  the  determined  unvarying  enemy  of  parliamentary  reform,  of 
reform  to  every  extent,  and  in  every  shape,  the  noble  lord  was  the  faithful  follower 
of  Mr.  Canning.  In  1830  he  became  the  equally  faithful  follower  of  Earl  Grey— 
the  determined,  unvarying  advocate  of  reform.  Did  the  noble  lord,  during  the  life- 
time of  Mr.  Canning,  nee  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  times — in  the  progress 
of  events,  which  indicated  the  approaching  necessity-of  great  constitutional  changes? 
Did  he  see  nothing  to  convince  liim  that  it  was  prudent  to  anticipate  popular  demands, 
and  by  timely  and  moderate  concessions  to  avert  the  necessity  for  dangerous  innova- 
tions r  If  he  did  not,  let  him  forgive  the  fallible  judgment  of  others  on  other  ques^ 
tions,  and  put  a  charitable  construction  on  their  blindness.  Nay,  if  the  noble  lord 
was  perfectly  justified  in  his  strenuous  opposition  to  reform  up  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Canning,  and  in  his  strenuous  support  of  it  after  the  accession  of  E^rl  Grey — ^if 
some  sudden  unforeseen  contingency,  not  within  the  scope  of  human  foresight  (such 
as  the  revolution  in  France  of  1830),  justified  and  demanded  this  change  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord,  I  may  feel,  as  I  do  feel,  convinced  of  the  purity  of  his 
motives;  but  I  feel,  also,  that  harsh  and  intolerant  criticisms  on  the  versatile  opin- 
ions of  others  proceed  with  a  very  bad  grace  from  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord 
said,  that  when  the  great  question  of  reform  was  carried,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to 
adopt  new  principles  of  commercial  policy.  Sir,  I  deny  that  the  necessity  for  liberal 
principles  of  commercial  policy  originated  with  the  change  in  the  representation  of 
the  people.  I  deny  altogether  that  the  adoption  of  these  principles  originated  with 
parliamentary  reform.  Mr.  Huskisson  and  others  entered  into  these  views  of  com- 
mercial policy,  and  practically  enforced  them.  You  cannot  date  the  relaxation  of 
restrictions,  and  the  abolition  of  monopoly,  from  the  period  at  which  parliamentary 
reform  took  place.  For  ten  years  previously  to  the  Reform  Bill,  more  important 
changes  were  effected  in  our  commercial  policy  than  for  the  ten  years  succeeding 
that  epoch.  But  if  you  are  right — if  from  parliamentary  reform  there  arose  the  ne- 
cessity for  commercial  improvements — if  that  be  true,  then  the  noble  lord  passes  the 
most  severe  censure  on  those  to  whom  the  Reform  Bill  gave  political  power.  They 
were  strong  in  power;  they  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of  certain  documents;  they 
were  convinced  that  the  practical  application  of  them  was  necessary  to  the  public 
interest,  and  yet  they  let  their  principles  lie  dormant,  without  an  effort  to  awaken 
them.  Nay,  more,  according  to  your  own  showing,  the  combination  of  circum- 
stances, and  the^ature  and  necessary  consequences  of  great  constitutional  changes, 
enforced  the  policy  of  immediate  action.  In  respect  of  commercial  reform,  doctrines 
abstractedly  and  universally  true,  doctrines  suited  to  all  times  and  to  all  circum- 
stances,  came  specially  recommended  by  the  character  of  those  times,  and  the  special 
nature  of  those  circumstances ;  and  yet,  with  every  advantage,  you,  who  were  con- 
vinced of  certain  truths,  who  were  able  to  enforce  them,  who  were  powerful  enough 
to  trample  down  all  opposition  (the  complexion  of  the  times  and  the  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  events  proclaiming  to  you  that  the  time  for  action  had  arrived),  you 
did  nothing  to  advance  the  cause  of  commercial  reform.  And  then,  when  the  time 
had  passed  away,  when  you  were  in  the  hour  of  dissolution,  like  sorry  penitents  you 
remembered,  in  the  days  of  your  decay,  the  principles  you  had  forgotten  or  neglected 
in  the  time  of  your  strength  ;  and  you  threw  discredit  on  the  principles  themselves, 
by  trying  to  make  them  subservient,  not  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  weal,  but  to 
the  rescue  of  a  tottering  administration.  Nay,  at  an  earlier  period,  when  your  power 
began  to  fail,  when  the  public  began  to  withdraw  their  confidence,  when  there  miglit 
still  have  been  a  decent  adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy,  you  did  not  invoke 
its  aid  for  your  deliverance.  It  was  not  till  your  days  were  numbered,  when  it  was 
convenient  to  yourselves  that  you  should  appear  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  free-trade, 
that  you  demonstrated  any  zeal  in  the  enforcement  of  its  principles.  The  noble  lord 
taunts  us  with  the  support  of  the  Bonded  Corn  Bill,  and  exults  in  the  passing  of  it 
as  a  tardy  triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  late  government.  Did  that  government 
propose  the  bill  ?  Did  that  government,  as  a  government,  lend  a  eordia?  support  to 
the  measure  when  it  was  introduced  in  1836  or  1837  ?  When  Mr.  Robinson,  the 
member  for  Worcester,  first  introduced  the  measure,  when  he  asked  in  183o  merely 
for  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  admitting  bonded  corn  into  consump* 
tion,  was  not  that  motion  actually  opposed  by  the  late  government  ?  Then  the  sugar 
duties.    When  did  you  become  converts  to  the  policy  of  admitting  foreign  sugar  at  a 
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low  rate«f  duty  PWas  it  not  at  the  very  period  when  you  had  lost  all  power  and  autho- 
rity in  this  House?  In  1841,  you  proposed  the  ad  mission  of  foreign  sugar;  you  ridiculed 
the  ai^uroents  of  those  who  opposed  it;  yon  could  see  nothing  but  hypocrisy  in  the 
motives  of  those  who  feared  that  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar,  without  the  attempt 
to  make  stipulations  in  respect  to  slavery,  might  encourage  the  slave  trade,  and  ag- 
gravate the  horrors  of  slavery.  You  had  no  mercy  on  vour  opponents  in  1841.  But 
In  1839,  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  reduced 
from  63«.  to  34^.  percwt.,  when  every  argument  on  which  you  8ubse()uently  relied 
was  adduced  in  favour  of  the  proposal — ^you  opposed  the  reduction  of  duty.  When 
the  price  of  sugar  was  unusually  high,  you  opposed  it  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
government;  you  rejected  it  by  a  majority  of  122  to  27  ;  and  you  assign^  as  your 
reason  for  opposing  the  reduction  that  you  could  make  no  distinction  between  sugar, 
the  prodace  of  slave- labour,  and  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and  that  you  were 
unwilling  to  inundate  the  British  market  witli  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour. 
Now  I  ask  you,  in  return  for  the  question  of  the  noble  lord,  when  did  you  become 
proficients  in  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  ?  Did  you  become  their 
disciples  before  that  day,  when  the  profession  of  their  principles  might  possibly  save 
your  adminbtration,  or,  if  that  were  impossible,  might  diminish  the  discredit  of 
your  failure  ?  The  noble  lord  has  professed  to  review  some  of  the  principal  mea- 
sures of  the  session.  He  began  with  those  announced  in  the  speech  from  the  throne 
— the  alterations  in  the  tariff,  and  in  the  corn  and  provision  laws.  He  would  insinu- 
ate, that  I  have  deluded  my  supporters  by  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  the  altera- 
tions whieh  have  been  made  in  those  laws.  Is  that  the  charge  which  the  noble  lord 
prefers  P  From  one  section  of  his  supporters  I  have  uniformly  heard  a  very  different 
one ;  namely,  that  the  alteration  in  the  Corn-laws  is  not  important  and  not  extensive 
— that  there  has  been  certainly  deception  and  delusion  ;  but  deception  and  delusion 
practised,  not  on  the  agricultural  interest,  but  on  the  great  body  of  consumers — 
that  the  present  Corn-law  is  no  better  than  the  old  one,  and  that  the  admission  of 
foreign  cattle  and  foreign  meat  will  be  of  no  practical  advantage.  These  charges 
cannot  both  be  true ;  and,  in  fact,  both  are  without  foundation.  I  have  deceived  no 
one.  I  have  adopted  no  principles  of  government  which  I  did  not  profess  in  opposi- 
tion. When  in  opposition  was  I  not  constantly  told  that  the  support  given  to  me 
was  a  reluctant  and  hollow  support ;  that  my  supporters  disapproved.of  my  modera- 
tion, of  my  leanings  towards  commercial  freedom?  When  I  took  office  in  1835, 
did  I  not  make  a  public  declaration  of  the  principles  on  which  I  should  act  P 
and  in  what  particular  have  I  departed  from  them  in  1842  P  The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  were  mistaken  by  our  friends,  and  that  the  mistake  was  theirs;  that  we,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  of  our  opposition  to  the  government,  held  good  principles,  but, 
holding  them  in  silence,  we  astonished  our  friends  when  we  avowed  and  acted  upon 
them  in  office.  We  must,  in  truth,  have  held  them,  he  says ;  for  we  could  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  superstition,  have  inherited  the  principles,  because  we  occu- 
pied the  seats  of  our  opponents.  We  did  not  find  these  good  principles,  says  the 
noble  lord,  or  the  measures  founded  upon  them,  in  the  red  boxes  of  the  late  ministers. 
No  one  can  contest  that  truth.  Never  was  an  observation  more  just.  There  was 
not,  I  willingly  admit,  one  trace  left  by  the  late  government  of  their  intentions  with 
regard  to  the  tariff.  They  may  have  been  excellent,  but  we  discovered  no  evidence  of 
them.  What  right  have  they  to  plume  themselves  on  the  tariff?  What  particle  of 
credit  belongs  to  them  for  it  P  Did  they  appoint  the  Import  Duties'  committee  P 
Did  they  attend  that  committee  after  it  had  been  appointed  ?  If  public  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  the  evidence  adduced  before  that  committee,  if  the  public  mind 
has  been  prepared  by  the  publication  of  that  evidence  for  extensive  changes  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  country,  let  the  credit  be  given  where  it  is  due.  Let  it 
be  given  to  the  member  for  Montrose  and  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  not 
to  the  late  government,  that  merely  stood  by  passive  spectators,  and  coldly  tolerated 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  the  object  of  which  was  not  avowed,  and  the  result 
of  whose  labours  they  could  not  have  foreseen.  If  they  had,  surely  the  President 
or  Vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  some  member  of  the  government  holding 
a  commanding  situation,  would  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee. The  noble  lord  has  a  defence  for  the  inaction  of  the  government  in  the 
later  years  of  its  existence,  which  he  thinks  quite  triumphant.  They  were  not 
ie7-V0L.IV.  Pooalp 
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strong  enough,  it  seems,  to  enforce  their  principles.  They  were  oontroHiBd,  OTer- 
powered,  by  their  opponents.  Then  why  did  they  retain  office?  Why  did  they 
tamely  acquiesce  in  being  controlled  against  their  conviction — against  their  sense  of 
what  the  public  interest  required  ?  They  knew  what  was  right,  but  tolerated  what 
was  wrong. — What  does  this  amount  to?  Simply  this — that  just  so  long  as  office 
could  be  held  at  all,  they  preferred  the  retention  of  office  to  the  maintenance  of  their 
principles.  Why  did  not  they  at  an  earlier  period  appeal  to  the  people,  in  the  legi- 
timate way,  for  the  support  of  good  principles  ?  Why  did  they  not  propose  that 
which  they  believed  to  be  right,  and  cast  on  parliament  the  responsibility  of  rejecting 
it  ?  Why  did  they  not  even  incur  the  rislt  of  tliat  alternative,  horrible  as  it  may 
have  been,  of  losing  office?  I  have  a  right  to  ask  that  question.  Did  I  abandon 
the  malt- tax,  in  1835,  because  I  was  threatened  with  opposition  from  my  supporters? 
No.  I  called  them  together ;  I  told  them  the  continuance  of  the  malt-tax  was  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  credit;  that  I  would  resist  the  repeal  of  it,  and 
retire  from  office  if  I  was  beaten.  I  did  resist  the  repeal  effectually.  I  willingly 
admit  that  I  received  from  those  opposed  to  me  in  politics  effective  support  in  resisting 
it.  It  was  conlially  given;  and  why?  because  it  was  seen  that  1  was  in  earnest, 
and  was  ready  to  make  that  sacriBce,  the  risk  of  which  must  be  incurred  on  many 
occasions,  before  you  can  hope  to  mitigate  opposition  and  conciliate  support.  In 
the  late  discussions  on  the  tariff  what  confident  expectations  were  entertained  that 
I  should  be  forced  to  yield !  What  chuckling  there  was  about  the  import  of  salmon 
and  of  cattle !  You  thought  I  must  yield.  You  heard  of  the  exaggerated  fears  of 
the  grazier,  the  forced  sales  of  cattle  at  great  loss;  the  rumours,  the  unfounded 
rumours  probably,  of  combinations  to  oppose,  of  resolutions  of  lukewarm  support, 
of  staying  away  on  critical  divisions.  Suppose  I  had  followed  the  example  of  others ; 
Suppose  I  had  argued  thus : — "^  These  are  serious  indications;  the  welfare,  nay,  the 
existence  uf  a  conservative  government  is  at  stake ;  that  is  a  vastly  superior  con- 
sideration to  any  amount  of  duty  on  foreign  cattle;  friends  must  be  conciliated; 
there  is  no  great  difference  between  a  duty  by  the  head  and  a  duty  by  weight ;  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides ;  it  is  the  most  prudent  course  to  give  way  handsomely, 
and  before  a  division."  Suppose  I  had  taken  this  course;  suppose  I  bad  run  no 
risk ;  should  I  have  carried  the  tariff?  should  I  have  had  your  support  in  carrying 
it?  that  support  which  you  gave  cordially  when  you  knew  that  I  was  in  earnest,  that 
I  was  resolved  to  deal  justly  with  all  interests,  and  to  make  no  concession  to  groundless 
fears,  or  to  any  influence  but  that  of  reason  ?  The  noble  lord  claims  for  the  late 
administration,  or  rather  for  bis  own  share  in  it,  the  merit  of  having  wonderfully 
extended  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country.  I  watched  the  uneasiness  of  the 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  during  the  progress  of  the  noble  lord^s  demon- 
stration  on  that  head  :  his  countenance  fell  wofully  with  every  figure  the  noble  lord 
quoted.  The  noble  lord  was  showing  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
trade  of  the  country,  all  owing  to  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  late  government ;  that 
the  real  value  of  the  exports,  which  in  1832  were  only  ^36,000,000,  advanced  in 
1835  to  £47,000,000,  and  in  1841  to  £51,000,000.  What,  and  all  this  under  the  old 
Corn-law !  That  law  was  in  force  during  the  whole  period,  and  yet  it  either  had 
no  pernicious  influence  on  our  prosperity,  or,  if  it  hud  any,  that  influence  was  coun- 
teracted by  the  personal  merits  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.  But  of  this 
fact  there  can  be  no  doubt — that  the  noble  lord  has  proved  that  this  wonderful  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  real  value  of  our  exports,  and  in  the  extension  of  our  trade, 
took  place  concurrently  at  least  with  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble  lord^s  demonsitration 
seemed  to  be  so  triumphant,  that  I  took  for  granted  he  would  conclude  it  with  a 
condemnation  of  me  for  having  disturbed  the  Corn- laws.  Notwithstanding  the 
variations  in  the  price  of  com,  notwithstanding  that  wheat  for  four  consecutive  years 
averaged  (I  think)  47«.,  and  for  four  other  years  64«.,  the  noble  lord  is  ready  with 
his  proof  that  the  price  of  com  had  no  influence  on  the  amount  of  our  exports.  And 
the  very  men  who  were  cheering  the  noble  lord  to-night,  and  exulting  in  his  proofs, 
from  figures,  that  trade  has  been  progressively  advancing  for  the  last  ten  years  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  wise  governntent  which  had  their  support,  have  been  main- 
taining night  after  night  during  tho  whole  session,  that  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  these  same  figures  are  totally  fallacious,  and  that  our  foreign  trade  has  been 
progressively  declining  instead  of  advancing.     The  noble  lord  complains  that  certain 
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raeasiires,  which  were  recommended  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  have  Dot  passed 
into  laws.  He  says,  we  have  not  proceeded  with  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  registration  biUs.  We  were  prepared  to  proceed  with  them.  There  surely  were 
no  dMfieolties  to  deter  us,  after  having  overcome  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those 
great  measures  which  were  connected  with  the  finance  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
But  after  the  labour  of  the  session  the  measures  mentioned  could  not  have  secured 
proper  attention.  Was  I  not  right  in  that  expectation  ?  Why,  when  the  noble  lord 
has  been  passing  his  panegyrics  on  his  late  colleagues  and  himself,  where  are  they  ? 
Where  have  they  been  for  the  last  month  ?  Much  of  the  important  business  of  the 
session,  after  the  completion  of  the  three  first  great  measures,  has  been  carried  on 
dnring  that  period.  Perhaps  we  have  made,  ind^,  too  much  haste  in  legislation,  in 
onr  anxiety  for  securing  practical  improvements ;  but  certainly  there  has  been  more 
«f  business  done  in  the  last  month  than  was  ever  transacted  before  ?  And  where 
have  been  the  members  of  the  late  cabinet  ?  What  a  decisive  refutation  is  their  ab- 
sence of  ail  the  assertions  of  the  noble  lord!  What  a  decisive  mark  of  public  con- 
fidenee  in  opponents!  Do  I  allege  that  the  absence  of  such  men,  during  all  the 
press  and  sweat  of  parliamentary  business,  argues  indifierence  to  their  public  duties  ? 
No;  but  it  argues  entire,  unqualified  confidence  in  the  government.  They  have 
left  the  noble  lord  (as  was  once  said  of  another  gentleman  here) — 

**  The  ]ast  rose  of  sammer.  all  blooming  alone. 
His  lovely  companions  all  wlther'd  and  gone** — 

left  him  '*  to  waste  his  sweetness  on  the  desert  air;**  with  the  injunction  to  "  bottle 
up  a  great  speech ;  no  matter  how  thin  the  House,  let  it  explode  at  the  end  of  the 
session,  lest  we  be  utterly  forgotten."  ^^  Yes/*  said  the  nublelord  to  his  colleagues; 
"  bnt  am  I  to  move  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  or  something  expressive  of  dis- 
trust?** "Ob,  no!"  (said  bis  colleagues)  "follow  the  example  of  Colonel  Sib- 
thorpe,  and  move  for  returns  which  the  most  jealous  and  sensitive  of  ministers 
eannot  find  it  in  his  heart  to  oppose ;  but,  for  heaven*s  sake,  don*t  risk  a  division  ! 
Speak  about  America  and  Afighanistan,  and  every  thing  else ;  only  avoid  any  motion 
which  may  provoke  a  division  of  three  to  one  against  us.**  The  noble  lord  must 
not  charge  me  with  ingratitude.  I  here  publicly  acknowledge  my  obligations  to 
the  friends  of  the  noble  lord  for  their  absence,  implying  as  it  does  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  US,  a  perfect  assurance  that  we  will  not  abuse  our  power,  but  diligently 
persevere  in  repairing  their  blunders.  But  surely  their  absence  may  account  &ho 
for  our  relnctance  to  proceed  with  some  of  the  measures  to  which  the  noble  lord  has 
referred.  Could  we  proceed  with  propriety  to  amend  the  registration  of  electors, 
in  the  absence  of  the  great  luminary  of  reform  P  Were  we  to  proceed  with  the 
Registration-bill,  when  he  had  left  the  Bribery-bill  to  its  fate?  Let  us  shortly 
review  the  progress  of  the  Bribery-bill.  We  heard  of  enormous  and  universal  cor- 
raption  at  elections,  of  compromises  for  the  suppression  of  the  proof  of  it.  The 
necessity  for  instant  reform  was  numifest.  '^  Let  us"  (it  was  said  earnestly  on  the 
other  side,)  **  let  us  have  a  measure  to  shame  these  corrupters  of  public  virtue."  I 
promised  every  assistance.  Well,  the  first  intimation  1  received  was  from  the  noble 
author  of  the  hill,  '^  I'm  ofil"  Then  the  Attorney-general  of  the  late  government 
was  to  have  charge  of  the  bill — aod  in  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  his  eminent  abili- 
ties I  entirely  concur;  but  soon  it  was  "  Tm  off"  with  him  also.  Then  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  member  for  Halifax,  had  charge  of  the  bill ;  but  he  was  off 
also,  and  was  to  be  found,  I  believe,  on  the  Continent.  Then,  at  last,  the  bill  came 
to  the  learned  member  for  Liskeard,  not  a  member  of  the  committee ;  and  certainly 
then  I  found  it  necessary  to  give  that  energetic  support,  which  I  often  gave  the  late 
government  to  insure  the  passing  of  their  measures.  When  the  learned  gentleman, 
with  infantine  simplicity,  being  called  upon  to  defend  the  main  clauses  of  the  bill, 
piteously  looked  round,  and  said,  **  I  suppose  I  must  say  something,  but  Pve  nothing 
to  say."  I  b^ao  to  fear  this  measure  was  in  danger  of  miscarriage  when  committed 
to  such  innocence,  till  at  last  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury  rose  and  said,  **  For 
God*s  sake  give  up  the  bill  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  for  no  one  else  can  take  charge  of  it ! " 
Now  if  other  proof  of  confidence  were  wanting,  what  say  you  to  this  ?  Flesh  and 
blood  would  never  have  deserted  this  bantling,  had  it  not  been  for  the  unbounded 
confidence  that  its  life  would  be  watched  over  by  me  with  parental  care,  after  it  bad 
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been  abandoned  by  its  natural  protectors.  The  noble  lord  observed  with  a  sneer, 
that  there  was  one  measure,  indeed,  which  we  did  pass,  namely,  the  Income-tax. 
Yes,  and  why  did  we  propose  it  ?  Why  did  we  call  upon  the  country  to  submit  to 
a  tax  so  unpopular  and  obnoxious  ?  and  why  did  the  country  respond  to  the  call  ? 
because  they  acknowledged  the  truths  which  night  after  night  I  sedulously  impressed 
upon  their  mind ;  that  you,  the  late  government,  having  alienated  France,  havings 
done  nothing  to  improve  our  relations  or  adjust  our  differences  with  the  United  States, 
with  a  lowering  prospect  in  Europe  and  in  America,  had  undertaken  three  wars  at 
a  great  distance  from  your  resources,  had  been  carrying  on  simultaneously  war  in 
Syria,  war  with  China,  war  in  Affghanistan ;  that  you  had  at  the  same  time  contrived 
to  make  your  annual  revenue  fall  short  of  your  expenditure  by  £2,500,000,  and  had 
an  accumulated  deficiency  of  £10,000,000,  on  comparing  the  revenue  vnth  the 
expenditure  of  the  last  five  years.  These  facts  sunk  deep  into  the  public  mind,  and 
resistance  to  the  Income-tax  was  hopeless.  But  where  were  ypii  (Lord  Palmerstou) 
during  the  discussions  on  the  Income-tax  ?  Ilow  happens  it  that  you  were  a  silent 
looker-on  ?  This  was  the  greatest  financial  measure  of  recent  times,  a  measure,  if 
not  imposed  by  some  overruling  necessity,  the  most  open  to  objection  ?  You,  who 
for  many  years  have  been  in  the  service  of  the  Crown,  and  taken  a  leading  part  in 
public  business,  and  in  the  debates  of  this  House,  maintained  absolute  silence  while 
night  after  night  the  bill  was  under  discussion ;  and  now  that  it  is  safe,  now  that  it 
is  passed  into  a  law,  3'ou  discharge  your  puny  popgun  against  the  Income-tax.  Is 
this  creditable  conduct  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  P  Is  this  the  solution  ?  Is 
it  true  that  you  and  your  colleagues  had  at  first  resolved  to  support  the  Income-tax  ? 
Is  it  true  that  you  met  together  in  private  conference,  and  that  you  took  the  resolu- 
tion manfully  to  support  the  bill  ?  that  your  first  generous  impulse  was  not  to  thwart 
Tigorous  measures  for  replenishing  an  exchequer  which  had  been  exhausted  through 
your  own  mismanagement  ?  and  that  you  afterwards  yielded  to  the  remonstrance  of 
some  of  your  supporters,  and  determined  to  oppose  measures  which  your  own  un- 
biassed sense  of  duty  would  have  inclined  you  to  support  ?  The  noble  lord  complains 
that  the  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  bills  were  postponed  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  a 
late  period  of  the  session.  No  doubt  they  were.  I  have  been  informed — however,  1 
cannot  vouch  for  the  fact — but  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that  the  late  lord- 
chancellor,  Lord  Cottenham,  expressed  a  wish  that  the  bankruptcy  and  lunacy  bills 
should  be  postponed  until  the  county  courts  bill  should  be  ready  for  discussion,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  all  considered  together,  and  that  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  Both  by  the  bankruptcy  act,  and  the  lunacy  act,  a  great  improvement 
in  the  law  has  been  made,  and  we  were  unwilling  to  defer  the  passing  of  them,  seeing 
that  all  parties  were  generally  agreed  as  to  the  principle  at  least,  of  these  acts.  We 
have  passed  a  measure  respecting  ecclesiastical  leases,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  property  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Established  Church.  But  the 
amount  of  what  we  have  done  will,  thanks  to  the  noble  lord,  be  laid  on  the  table  of 
the  House ;  it  will  become  matter  of  record,  and  when  any  impartial  man  shall  con- 
sider it,  if  he  be  possessed  of  a  generous  spirit,  be  will  make  allowance  for  what  has 
been  left  undone,  and  give  us  credit  for  what  we  have  effected.  As  the  noble  lord 
has  said,  those  only  who  have  been  in  office  can  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  duty  that  is  connected  with  it.  The  number  of  despatches  that  are 
received  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  which  a  minister  must  of  necessity 
read,  in  addition  to  his  other  labours,  would  alone  suffice  to  convince  any  one  desirous 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  public  man  te 
reconcile  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  conduct 
of  official  affairs.  The  noble  lord  might,  therefore,  have  readily  found  in  his  own 
official  experience  an  excuse  for  us,  if,  on  entering  office,  we  required  three  or  four 
months  to  digest  our  plans,  and  consider  what  steps  we  should  take  to  relieve  the 
country  from  its  financial  embarrassment.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  state 
of  the  country,  and  he  has  to-night,  as  on  former  occasions,  made  use  of  language 
which  is  calculated  to  aggravate  dissatisfaction.  He  says, — *'  You  are  about  to  let 
parliament  separate  without,  after  all  your  labours,  having  done  any  thing  to  relieve 
the  existing  distress.  I  trust  parliament  will  be  soon  called  together  again  in  order 
that  you  may  deliberate  upon  measures  for  rescuing  the  country  from  its  difficulties." 
I  was  io  hopes  that  the  noble  lord,  when  he  had  tendered  bis  advice  for  the 
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Mimmoning  of  parliament,  was  about  to  accompanj  that  advice  with  the  intimatioo  of 
bis  opinioD.  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted ;  but  all  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord 
was  the  perfectly  safe,  but  not  very  useful  declaration, — "  Something  or  other  must 
be  doDe."  The  noble  lord  proceeded  to  review  the  whole  of  the  foreign  policv  of  the 
coantrj,  bat  found  it  very  difficult  to  introduce  his  reference  to  it  on  this  miserable 
motion  about  the  names  and  titles  of  the  bills  which  we  have  passed  in  the  present 
ses&ion.  The  noble  lord  fortunately  recollected  that  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley) 
made  a  speech  three  months  since,  in  which  there  was  some  mention  of  the  mis- 
chievous activity  of  the  noble  lord ;  and  after  three  months*  deliberation  the  noble 
lord  eomes  forward  with  his  vindication  from  the  charge  of  my  noble  friend.  The 
noble  lord  paid  a  compliment  to  my  noble  friend  for  his  skill  in  off-hand  debate : 
I  apprehend  that  compliment  cannot  be  reciprocated  to  the  noble  lord,  in  replying 
to  my  noble  friend  after  a  lapse  of  three  months.  The  noble  lord  began  by  a  state- 
ment which  I  feel  it  wholly  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  because  it  received  its  best 
confutation  in  a  burst  of  incredulous  laughter.  The  noble  lord  said  that  we  have 
done  nothing  but  avail  ourselves  of  the  facilities  in  foreign  affairs  which  wfsre  be- 
queathed to  us  by  our  predecessors.  The  noble  lord's  first  reference  was  to  the 
question  of  Hill  Coolies,  but  I  will  pass  by  that,  as  belonging  rather  to  the  colonial 
department.  If  my  noble  friend  should  think  it  worth  while  to  defend  his  conduct 
from  the  attack  which  the  noble  lord,  after  three  months*  preparation  has  made, 
with  reference  to  the  Hill  Coolies,  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  noble  friend  will  be 
able  most  satisfactorily  to  do  so  without  the  advantage  of  quite  so  much  premedi- 
tation. But  surely  before  the  noble  lord  is  so  severe  upon  an  opponent,  to  whom  he 
imputes  a  change  of  opinion  respecting  the  importation  of  Hill  Coolies  into  the 
Manritios,  he  would  do  well  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  various  ministers  of 
all  shades  of  political  opinions  with  whom  he  has  been  connected  in  the  course  of 
his  own  political  life,  and  in  that  review  he  might  find  a  charitable  excuse  for  the 
public  man  who  sees  reason  to  modify  in  a  slight  degree  his  opinions  about  the  Hill 
Coolies.  As  regards  the  foreign  policy  of  the  noble  lord,  no  one  can  estimate  more 
th^ui  I  do  the  noble  lord's  personal  activity  and  attention  to  business.  But  when 
the  noble  lord  refers  to  certain  treaties  with  the  state  of  Texas,  and  to  six  or  seven 
treaties  about  the  slave-trade,  as  the  triumphs  of  his  administration,  I  am  induced 
to  ask  if  those  are  points  to  which  a  minister,  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  can  refer  with  pride  and  confidence  as  the  result  of 
several  years  of  official  labour  ?  Look  to  the  great  countries  of  the  world  with  which 
it  was  your  boast  to  be  connected.  For  six  years  your  constant  boast  in  this  House 
was,  that  you  had  formed  and  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Western  Europe,  a  power- 
ful confederacy,  based  on  the  community  of  material  interests,  as  well  as  of  political 
npinion<(.  The  influence  of  despotic  power  in  the  East  was  to  be  counterbalanced  by 
the  intimate  union  of  states  in  the  West,  governed  by  liberal  institutions.  Proud 
of  the  co-operation  of  France,  you  forgot  your  professed  repugnance  to  intervention 
in  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  dissen- 
sions of  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  the  great  bulwark  of  constitutional 
liberty — the  quadruple  alliance.  What  has  become  of  the  French  alliance  ?  What 
were  yoar  relations  with  France  when  you  relinquished  office  in  1841  ?  When  you 
assumed  it  in  1830,  you  found  every  facility  for  improving  a  good  understanding 
with  that  country.  The  government  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  recognised 
the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  had  conciliated  the  good-will  of  France,  by 
the  unhesitating  .acknowledgment  of  the  right  she  had  recently  exercised  in  re- 
spect to  the  change  of  the  reigning  family.  For  five  or  six  years  after  your  acces- 
sion to  power,  your  great  boast  in  respect  to  foreign  policy  was,  the  establishment 
of  amicable  relations  with  France.  All  the  aid  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
could  lend  you  to  confirm  these  amicable  relations,  was  repeatedly  and  cordially 
^ven.  How  stand  those  relations  now  ?  By  whose  fault  is  it  that  they  have  been 
interrupted  ?  You  congratulated  us  on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  on  the  ex- 
tension of  that  commercial  intercourse  which  is  the  offspring  of  peace,  and  the 
great  instrument  for  allaying  international  jealousies.  Your  policy  has  not 
been  thwarted  by  the  hostile  feelings  of  this  country  towards  France.  This 
country  has  no  feeling  of  hostility  towards  France.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
that  we  heard  of  the  lamentable  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  to  the 
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throne  of  France,  with  a  deep  and  universal  regret  and  sympathy.  We  have  no 
hostile,  no  irritable  feeling  towards  France,  neither  have  we  any  fear ;  we  are  too 
proud,  to  conscious  of  our  own  strength,  to  r^ard  the  power  of  France  with  appre- 
hension ;  but  we  deprecate,  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  the  interruption  of 
friendly  relations  with  that  country.  Our  wish  is  to  enter  into  no  riralry  with 
France  btit  rivalry  in  the  generous  race  of  increasing  civilisation  and  social  im- 
provement. So  far  from  viewing  with  jealous  eyes  the  advances  that  may  be 
made  by  France  in  the  career  of  that  civilisation  and  improvement,  we  know 
they  will  react  upon  and  stimulate  our  own.  Seeing  that  these  are  the  genuine 
feelings  of  this  country — seeing  that  the  animosities,  the  relics  of  former  hostilities, 
were  fast  subsiding,  that  the  vulgar  feeling  of  assumed  superiority  over  France 
was  supplanted  by  a  kinder  and  more  generous  impulse — seeing  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  noble  lord  had  for  improving  the  friendly  relations  with  France, 
for  effecting  that  which  he  professed  to  be  the  great  object  of  his  policy,  and  the  great 
guarantee  for  European  peace— seeing  all  these  things,  how  does  the  noble  lord 
account  for  his  signal  failure  ?  He  complains  of  the  non-ratification  of  treaties 
by  France,  and  of  her  delay  in  admitting  our  just  claims;  and  his  complaints  are 
just ;  but  these  things  are  the  consequences  of  that  alienation,  of  that  state  of 
irritable  feeling,  which,  either  through  tne  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  the  noble  lord, 
have  been  the  consequences  of  his  policy.  The  noble  lord  thinks  it  vras  necessary 
to  incur  the  risk  of  rupture  with  France,  in  order  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  **  True,'*  says  the  noble  lord,  "  we  have  alienated 
France,  but  then  we  have  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Porte  in  Syria." 
Syria,  indeed ; — this,  no  doubt,  is  one  of  the  facilities  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  noble  lonl.  You  have  delivered  up  Syria,  not  to  the 
Porte,  but  to  anarchy ;  and  ray  firm  belief  is,  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  noble 
lord  to  maintain  every  interest  which  England  has  with  respect  to  Syria,  every 
interest  which '  the  Porte  has  with  respect  to  Syria,  without  the  necessary  disturb- 
ance of  friendly  Telations  with  France.  I  proceed  with  the  other  comments  of  the 
noble  lord.  I  reg^t  that  these  charges  and  imputations  are  brought  at  this  period 
of  the  session.  I  should  have  been  content  to  depart  in  peace,  without  disturbing 
those  feelings  (free  at  least  from  any  hostile  spirit)  which  may  subsist,  after 
the  labours  and  conflicts  of  the  f^ession,  between  political  opponents.  I  deprecate 
the  spirit  in  which  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord  were  conceived,  because  it 
compels  the  disclosure,  in  our  own  defence,  of  what  had  better  have  been  withheld  for 
the  present.  But  I  will  not  be  silent  when  such  charges  and  imputations  are  made 
against  us.  I  know  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  of  making  prenoature 
revelations ;  but  I  cannot  remain  silent  under  unfounded  imputations.  First,  then, 
with  respect  to  the  United  States.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  has  tried  (I 
trust  that  the  attempt  will  not  be  successful)  to  defeat  the  settlement  of  a 
question  between  that  government  and  this,  which  has  remained  unadjusted  for 
the  long  period  of  forty  years.  Yes ;  for  forty  years  this  question  of  disputed 
boundary  has  been  waiting  for  settlement.  Seeing  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
effecting  it,  the  noble  lord  does  his  best,  by  needless  appeals  to  the  sense  of  honour, 
to  prevent  it.  Such  is  the  blindness  of  his  hostility,  that  every  argument  which 
he  directs  against  our  policy  is  the  bitterest  condemnation  of  his  own  conduct. 
He  says,  that  subsequently  to  his  appointment  to  office,  he  offered  to  acquiesce  in 
an  adjustment  of  this  disputed  question,  which  according  to  his  own  declanitions, 
was  fortunately  rejected  by  the  United  States ;  fortunately,  because  it  was  most 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  this  country.     He  avows  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 

merits  of  this  question,  that  he  had  not  sufficient  local  information and  defends 

on  that  ground  his  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  a  settlement  injurious  to  the  honour 
and  interests  of  his  own  countir.  What  a  wretched  defence !  What  prevented  the 
noble  lord  from  making  himself  master  of  tlie  merits  of  the  question,  and  from  pro- 
curing the  local  information  which  he  required  ?  The  question  had  been  in 
dispute  for  forty  years.  Why  did  not  the  noble  lord,  while  he  might  have  professed 
his  earnest  desire  to  adjust  this  matter,  demand  the  time  that  was  requisite  fur  the 
correct  understanding  of  it  ?  The  truth  is,  the  noble  lord  fears  that  we  hare 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  more  favourable  to  our  own  interests 
than  the  one  to  which  he  was  willing,  at  a  former  period,  to  assent ;  and  in  order 
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that  be  may  dissatisfy  the  country  with  our  arrangements,  denounces  his  own,  and 
declares  that  it  was  through  ignorance  and  culpable  neglect,  that  he  was  a  party  to 
them.      It  is  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord  to  be  now  raising  these  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of  long- existing  differences  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States, — between  great  communiticji,  boasting  a  common  origin, 
speaking  a  common  language,  whose  interests  are  so  closely  interwoven,  that  a 
hostile  blow,  aimed  by  the  one  at  the  other,  recoils  upon  the  hand  that  strikes  it. 
Considering  the  utter  failure  of  the  noble  lord  to  remove  the  long- existing  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  he  might  at  least 
abstain  from  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  others,  from  telling  us  that  our 
honour  is  Involved  in  maintaining  our  right  to  a  swamp  on  the  frontier ;  from 
eonnsellxng  us  to  make  no  compromise,  no  concession ;  from  inflaming  the  public 
mind  in  each  country,  until  there  is  no  alternative  but  war.    Sir,   I  would  not 
shrink   from  that  alternative,  did  the  honour  of  the  country  require    its  adop- 
tion.    It  was  said,   I  think,  by  Mr.  Fox,  that  the  most  legitimate  ground  of  war 
was  the  necessary  vindication  of  the  honour  of  a  country  ;  that  it  rarely  happened 
that  where  mere  material  interests  were  concerned,  the  cost  of  war  was  not  greater 
(even  in  the  case  of  success)  than  the  value  of  the  object  in  dispute.     I  confidently 
hope,  however,  that  neither  the  vindication  of  honour,  nor  the  maintenance  of  the  just 
rights  of  this  country,  will  impose  upon  us  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms,  but  that 
there  mre  the  means,  by  a  conciliatory  adjustment  of  all  differences  with  the  United 
States,  of  maintaining  honourable  peace.     The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  our  recent 
discussion  with  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  right  of  search.     He  compli- 
ments tts  on  the  ability  with  which  we  have  defended  the  cl^m  put  forth  by  this 
country  with  respect,  not  indeed  to  the  right  of  search,  but  the  right  to  ascertain 
the  nationality  of  a  vessel  suspected  of  carrying  on  the  slave-trade.     He  says, 
however,  that  we  were  only  maintaining  the  position  which  he  had  previously  taken, 
and  enforcing  arguments  which  he  had  previously  used.     There  is,  I  presume,  no 
ground  of  charge  in  this,  if,  for  once,  we  thought  the  noble  lord  was  in  the  right. 
He  says,  that  my  noble  friend,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  conducted 
the  discussion  with  much  greater  ability  than  he  himself  could  have  done;  and  in 
that  observation,  I  cordiaUy  concur.     It  was  not  only  with  superior  ability  that  ray 
noble  friend  conducted  this  discussion,  but  he  contrived  to  reconcile  firmness  with  mo- 
deration and  dignity,  and  abstained  from  offensive  and  petulant  remarks  which  sink 
deep  into  the  mind  of  a  sensitive  people.     My  noble  friend  did  not  think  it  essential 
to  the  argument  to  talk  of  a  piece  of  bunting  when  speaking  of  the  American  flag. 
I  follow  the  noble  lord  to  Portugal.     He  says,  that  the  negotiations  which  we  have 
concluded  with  Portugal  lias  been  pending  for  five  or  six  years.     So  it  has.     It  stood 
in  the  same  position  that  all  the  great  questions  with  foreign  countries  have  been 
left  by  the  noble  lord;  it  stood  in  the  same  position  that  the  questions  with  the 
United  States  stood;  that  is  to  say,  no  effectual  progress  had  been  made  by  the  noble 
lord  towards  their  settlement.    A  vast  number  of  diplomatic  notes  have  been  inter- 
changed, all  ably  penned,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  there  was  no  prospect  of  immediate 
and  amicable  adjustment.     So  hopeless  was  it,  that  the  noble  lord  introduced  a  bill, 
which  passed  into  a  law,  enabling  the  cruisers  of  this  country  to  capture  the  slave- 
trading  vessels  of  Portugal.     The  act  may  have  been  justifiable,  but  it  was  a  proof 
that  all  hope  of  friendly  negotiation  with  Portugal  was  abandoned  by  the  noble  lord. 
We  have  prevailed  with  Portugal;  by  the  means  of  friendly  negotiation  we  have  re- 
placed our  relations  with  that  country  (the  intimate  and  ancient  ally  of  England) 
on  the  basis  of  friendship,  and  have  been  enabled  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  noble  lord, 
which  was,  in  point  of  fact,  little  less  than  a  declaration  of  war.     Now,  with  respect 
to  the  treaties  which  the  noble  lord  boasts  of  having  concluded,  I  will  give  the 
House  a  specimen  of  the  candour  and  generosity  which  the  noble  lord  has  exercised 
in  the  attack  he  has  made  upon  us.    The  noble  lord  referred  to  the  treaty  between 
the  Porte  and  the  flve  powers,  and  told  us  that  he  was  content,  so  little  has  he  of 
assurance,  so  little  does  he  wish  to  arrogate  any  thing  to  himself,  that  he  was  con- 
tent to  call  this  treaty,  a  treaty  for  the  provisional  closing  of  the  Dardanelles;  but 
that  we,  in  magnificent  language,  had  termed  the  same  treaty,  a  treaty  for  securing 
the  peace  of  Europe.     I  will  read  the  language  of  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  at 
the  commencement  of  this  session,  in  which  her  Majesty  speaks  of  this  treaty.    Her 
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Majesty  says, — "  There  shall  also  be  laid  before  you  a  treaty  which  I  have  concladcd 
with  the  same  powers  (the  Eraperor  of  Austria,  the  king  of  the  French,  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia,)  together  with  the  Sultan,  having  for  its  oljeet 
the  security  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  general  tranquillity/* 
Those  were  the  terms  in  which  we  advised  her  Majesty  to  describe  the  objects  of 
the  treaty  in  question — exaggerated  and  inflated  terms,  says  the  noble  lord,  assigning 
to  this  treaty  an  importance  which  its  modest  authors  never  claimed  for  it.  How 
stands  the  fact?  I  will  now  read  the  preamble  to  this  very  treaty,  and  leave  the 
House  to  judge  of  the  fairness  of  the  noble  lord^s  comments,  and  the  justice  of  the 
compliment  which  he  has  paid  to  his  own  humility.  The  parties  to  the  treaty  (being 
all  enumerated)  state  that,  ^^  Being  persuaded  that  their  union  and  i^reement  offer 
to  Europe  the  most  certain  pledge  for  the  preservation  of  the  general  peaee,  the 
constant  object  of  their  solicitude,  and  their  said  Majesties  being  desirous  of  testify- 
ing this  agreement,  by  giving  to  the  Sultan  a  manifest  proof  of  the  respect  which 
they  entertain  for  the  inviolability  of  his  sovereign  rights,  as  well  as  of  their  sincere 
desire  to  8e%  consolidated  the  repose  of  his  empire,  agree,^'  &c. 

Compare  this  preamble,  setting  forth  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  with  our  descrip- 
tion of  the  treaty  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  then  say  whether  that 
description  was  erroneous,  and  whether  it  does  not  fall  far  short,  in  inflation  of  lan- 
guage, of  the  noble  lord's  preamble.  I  cite  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  noble  lord*s 
fairness  and  candour  towards  his  opponents.  Now,  with  respect  to  Hanover  and 
the  Stade-duties.  Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the  noble  lord,  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  when  the  negotiations  with  Hanover  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  this  House 
will  not  consider  tliat  they  are  Incompatible  with  the  national  honour,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  promote  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  But  the  noble 
lord  says, — "  We,  when  we  were  iu  office,  maintained  that  there  was  an  obligation 
on  Hanover  to  reduce  the  Stade-duties  to  l-16th  per  cent,  according  to  treaty." 

But,  I  ask,  what  did  you  do  practically  to  relieve  the  commerce  of  this  country 
from  an  oppressive  imposition?  You  left  us  ten  years^  negotiations  upon  the  subject 
— ^you  sent  commissioners;  what  came  of  all  your  negotiations  and  all  the  labours  of 
your  commissioners?  When  we  came  into  office  we  found  them  suspended.  We 
found  not  one  single  advance  made  towards  a  settlement,  and  the  only  point  at  issue, 
as  it  appeared,  was,  whether  you  should  go  to  war  with  Hanover,  or  they  should 
reduce  the  tolls  to  l-16th  per  cent.  That  was  the  state  of  the  case.  But  the  noble 
lord  would  do  well  to  observe  a  little  more  caution  in  his  attacks  on  those  who  may 
not  have  been  inclined  in  his  opinion  to  maintain  extreme  rights,  or  the  literal  ful- 
filment of  treaties  of  doubtful  obligation.  Did  the  noble  lord  ever  hear  of  a 
memorandum  on  tlie  subject  of  these  duties,  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract? 

^*  Upon  the  whole,  as  it  appears  that  these  duties  are  injurious  to  British  commerce, 
more  from  the  unfair  competition  to  which  it  is  thereby  exposed  from  that  of  Ham- 
burgh, which  is  relieved  from  this  charge,  and  still  more  from  the  vexation,  the  dis- 
putes, and  the  consequent  delay  attending  its  exaction,  than  from  the  pecuniary 
amount  of  the  burden ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  government  of  Hanover  reaps 
no  amount  of  revenue  at  all,  comparable  to  the  injury  which  it  imposes  on  our  com- 
merce; it  appears  that  the  most  advisable  course  to  follow  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  negotiate  with  the  government  of  Hanover  for  the  final  cession  of  these  duties, 
in  return  for  a  pecuniary  compensation." 

Let  this  reminigcence  be  a  warning  to  the  noble  lord,  and  teach  him  the  prudence 
of  reflecting  whether  his  charges  may  not  be  too  indiscriminate,  and  affect  others 
besides  her  Majesty's  present  government.  As  for  the  noble  lord's  insinuation,  that 
we  made  concessions  with  respect  to  the  Stade-duties,  with  a  view  of  conciliating 
the  favour  of  the  King  of  Hanover,  it  U  an  unjust  and  unworthy  one.  We  recognise 
no  claim  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Hanover  to  any  other  measure  than  that  of  jus- 
tice. But,  as  1  have  before  observed,  these  are  not  the  considerations  which  are  to 
influence  us  in  pronouncing  judgment  on  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord.  He  may 
boast  of  his  slave-trade  treaties,  and  of  his  new  consulships,  nay,  of  the  facilities  he 
has  given  for  the  importation  of  Mocha  coffee.  But  what  compensation  is  this  for 
unfriendly  relations  with  France  and  America?  The  noble  lord  says  he  has  pre- 
served peace  Peace,  indeed  I  With  three  wars  carried  on  at  the  same  time — with 
a  revenue  deficient  by  ^£'2,500,000,  with  every  difference  with  the  United  States 
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unadjusted,  the  fiiendly  relations  with  France  converted  into  irritation  and  hostility, 
the  noble  lord  complaeently  talks  about  the  blessings  and  prospects  of  peace,  about 
the  ftcilities  which  he  left  to  his  successors  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  aflfairs!  He 
says  we  haTe  been  subsisting  since  we  entered  office,  on  tlie  broken  meats  which  we 
foond  in  the  larder  of  the  late  government.  What  a  just,  though  not  very  dignified 
illostration  of  the  policy  of  his  friends  I  The  noble  lord  reserved  for  the  climax  of 
his  speech,  the  happy  topic  of  A%hani8tan.  Ue  is  displeased  with  my  remarks  the 
other  night  on  his  assurance.  I  certainly  did  3ay,  and  I  retain  the  opinion,  that  it 
required  a  degree  of  incredible  assurance  to  congratulate  this  country  on  the  admirable 
position  which  the  late  government  had  secured  in  Affghanistau.  It  is  more  than 
assoranee;  it  is  a  cruel  mockery  of  the  public  feeling — ^after  the  lamentable  events  at 
Cabul,  after  the  massacre  of  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  afler  the  evacuation  of  every 
position^  except  that  of  Candahar,  after  the  dreadful  sacrifice  of  life  and  waste  of 
treasare — for  a  minister,  responsible  for  these  things,  to  boast  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  our  admirable  position  in  Affghanistan.  The  noble  lord  presumes  much 
on  my  forbearance.  He  knows  that  considerations  of  public  duty,  that  the  fear  of 
compromising  pnblic  interests,  prevent  me  from  giving  him  the  proper  reply.  He 
knows  that  the  lapse  of  six  weeks  will  convey  to  the  scene  of  action  any  declarations 
that  I  may  make  with  regard  either  to  the  operations  of  war,  or  to  political  or 
diplomatic  transactions  that  may  be  in  progress.  The  noble  lord  may  throw  out 
his  imputations  for  the  present  with  perfect  safety.  Whatever  may  be  my  feelings 
with  regard  to  their  injustice,  whatever  my  inclination  to  retort  on  the  noble  loH, 
to  expose  the  real  truth  with  respect  to  the  operations  beyond  the  Indus,  and  the 
p^^cy  which  led  to  them,  I  will  not  be  betrayed  into  a  remark  which  might  inju- 
rionsly  affect  the  progress  of  pending  negotiations,  or  compromise  the  safety  of  a 
single  man  employed  in  retrieving  that  disastrous  policy.  It  is  easy  for  the  noble 
lord  to  dictate  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  campaigns  upon  the  Indus,  to  insist  upon 
the  advance  to  this  place,  and  the  relief  of  that.  The  men  who  are  on  the  spot,  who 
are  responsible  for  consequences,  have  other  considerations  to  attend  to,  besides  the 
map  of  the  Indus.  D«)es  the  noble  lord  know  how  many  beasts  of  burden  accompanied 
the  army  which  he  sent  into  Cabul  ?  He  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  number  sent 
by  the  amount  of  the  loss.  Does  the  noble  lord,  when,  without  reference  to  seasons, 
to  means  of  conveyance,  to  means  of  subsistence  for  an  army,  he  talks  so  flippantly 
of  advances  into  the  heart  of  Afija^hanistan,  does  he  know,  that  of  the  camels  sent  with 
the  army  under  Sir  John  Keane,  26,000  perished  before  that  army  entered  Cabul  ? 
What  number  remained  1  know  not;  but  the  absolute  loss  of  camels  accompanying 
the  army,  and  employed  in  the  transport  of  its  stores  and  provisions,  was  26,000. 
And  the  noble  lord  exclaims  with  indignation,  *^  Who  is  the  man  that  meditated 
the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  and  the  abandonment  of  our  glorious  policy  in  re- 
spect to  that  country?"  Oh,  I  could  tell  the  noble  lord^I  could  tell  him  who  is 
the  man  that  meditated  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan.  I  could  give  him  another 
lesson  on  the  imprudence  and  rashness  of  provoking  answers  to  questions  that  imply 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  his  opponents.  But  I  must  be  silent.  The  events  that 
are  passing — the  death  of  our  faithful  ally,  Shah  Soojah,  the  king  for  whose  restora- 
tion we  have  made  such  costly  sacrifices — our  altered  relations,  and  the  negotiations 
that  have  been  entered  into,  in  consequence  of  that  death,  im])u»e  upon  me  the  ob- 
ligation of  silence,  and  prevent  me  for  the  present  from  giving  to  the  noble  lord  the 
iafonnation  he  requires  about  the  abandonment  of  his  policy  in  Afghanistan — of 
that  policy  which,  according  to  the  noble  lord,  is  to  oi)en  to  us  new  fields  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  by  exhausting  in  war  our  own  resources,  and  those  of  the  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  to  deal.  The  noble  lord  may  have  taught  the  barbarians  on 
the  Indus  the  true  maxims  of  commercial  policy,  he  may  have  inculcated  upon  them, 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  and  of  Ricardo ;  but  he  has, 
at  the  same  time,  so  exhausted  and  impoverished  the  country,  that  they  cannot  turn 
to  aecount,  either  for  their  benefit  or  our  own,  the  lessons  they  have  received  from 
him  in  political  economy.  Sir,  I  have  done.  I  have  attempted  to  reply  in  succes- 
sion to  the  charges  which  the  noble  lord  has  preferred  against  the  government.  I 
deny  the  truth  of  the  imputation  that  we  have  acted  in  office  upon  principles  which 
we  did  not  profess  in  opposition.  Our  commercial  policy  has  been  in  conformity 
with  that  upon  which  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson  were  founded,  and  whicji 
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measure  received  from  me»  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  a  uniform  aud 
cordial  support.  I  stated  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill — I  stated  io  1835,  in  1840, 
what  were  the  principles^on  which  I  should  act  if  called  upon  to  take  office.     And 
in  what  respect  have  I  departed  from  the  professions  which  I  made  ?    You  told  me 
last  year  that  I  must  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others,  and  that  the  power 
was  denied  to  me  of  enforcing  my  own  principles.    I  declared  then,  ss  I  declare  now, 
that  I  consider  office — ^its  power,  its  distinction,  its  privileges— as  nothing  worth, 
except  as  the  instrument  of  effecting  public  good.     If  it  is  to  be  held  by  sufferance,  if 
it  can  be  retained  only  on  the  condition  of  abandoning  my  own  opinions  and  obeying 
the  dictates  of  others,  it  will  not  be  held  by  me.    My  reward  for  all  the  sacrifices  it 
entails,  is  the  prospect  of  that  honourable  fame  which  can  only  be  attained  by  steadily 
pursuing  the  course  which,  according  to  the  best  conclusions  of  our  fallible  judg- 
ment, we  honestly  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.    These  are 
the  motives  by  which  we  are  actuated,  these  are  the  rewards  to  which  we  aspire. 
What  could  induce  my  noble  friend  who  sits  beside  me  (Lord  Stanley) — what  conld 
induce  him,  with  his  intellectual  powers,  with  all  the  buoyancy  of  youth,  with  all 
his  command  of  the  enjoyments  of  life  and  his  taste  for  its  rational  pleasures, — what 
could  induce  him  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  office,  to  the  toil  of  nightly  attendance 
here,  to  the  devotion  of  every  faculty  of  mind  and  body  to  public  duty, — what  could 
induce  him  to  submit  to  all  this,  but,  first,  the  possession  of  an  unfettered  right  to 
act  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  conscientioas  judgment,  and,  secondly,  the  aspirations 
after  that  honourable  fame  which  will  be  adjudg^  to  those  who  exhaust  their  strength 
in  the  faithful  and  honest  discharge  of  great  public  trusts  ?     It  is  not  by  subser- 
viency to  the  will  of  others,  it  is  not  by  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  temporary  favour 
of  majorities,  that  such  fame  can  be  acquired ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  noble  lord  has 
said,  in  spite  of  the  rumours  he  has  heard  of  concealed  dissatisfaction  among  our 
supporters,  we  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  retain  their  confidence, 
while  we  claim  for  ourselves  the  privilege  of  acting  on  our  own  opinions.    From  the 
commencement  of  the  session  to  its  close,  we  have  received  that  generous  support 
wiiich  has  enabled  us  to  overcome  every  difficulty,  to  carry  triumphantly  every  mea- 
sure we  have  proposed.      There  may  have  been  shades  of  difference,  there  may 
have  been  occasional  dissatisfaction  and  complaint ;  but  I  have  the  firm  belief  that 
our  conduct  in  office  has  not  abated  one  jot  of  that  confidence  on  the  part  of  our 
friends,  which  cheered  and  encouraged  us  in  the  blank  regions  of  opposition ;  and 
next  to  the  approval  of  our  own  conscience,  and  to  the  hope  of  future  fame,  the 
highest  reward  we  can  receive  for  public  labours  is  their  conlial  support  and  their 
personal  esteem. 

Returns  ordered;  and,  on  the  12th  of  August,  Parliament  was  prorogued  till 
Thursday  the  6th  day  of  October. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
Feb.  2,  1843. 

The  Speaker  having  reported  the  lords  commissioners*  speech,  and  read  it  to  the 
House, — Viscount  Courtenay  proposed,  and  Mr.  Miles  seconded,  the  Address  in  reply. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :— I  am  happy.  Sir,  to  infer  from  the  general  tone  of  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  addressed  you  (Mr.  0.  Wood),  and  from  the  spirit 
in  which  the  speech  was  received  by  those  who  generally  concur  in  opinion  with  him, 
that  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  unanimous  vote  on  the  Address  in  answer  to  her 
Majesty *s  Speech.  I  listened  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  speech,  and  particularly  to 
that  portion  of  it  which  referred  to  the  foreign  [kilicy  pursued  by  this  country,  with 
great  satisfaction.  It  appeared  to  me,  tliat  the  hon.  gentleman  was  willing  to  afford 
his  unqualified  approbation  to  the  policy  which  g^vemecl  the  conduct  of  ministers 
with  respect  to  foreign  affairs  generally;  and  the  onl^  reserve  he  made  referred  to  the 
conduct  of  the  government  in  relation  to  those  districts  west  of  the  Indus.  I  4^q- 
cur  with  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  observations  which  he  has  made  respecting  the 
great  skill  and  ability  with  which  the  military  operations  were  carried  on  in  India, 
and  the  constancy  and  valour  of  the  troops  engaged  in  executing  them ;  and  I  also 
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coDcnr  in  the  jnstness  of  the  remark  that  these  will  be  more  properly  brous^ht  under 
our  view  when  the  notice  upon  the  books  calls  the  attention  of  the  House  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  subject.  That  will  be  the  more  becoming  season  to  enter  apon  such 
a  subject ;  and  for  that  reason,  I  shall  not  at  present  dwell  upon  it.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman, in  referring  to  that  portion  of  the  Queen*8  Speech  which  alludes  to  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  for  the  regulation  <n 
the  boundary  question  between  Canada  and  the  state  of  Maine,  said  very  truly, 
that  the  possession  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles  of  territory,  more  or  less,  was  of 
little  importance  compared  to  the  adjustment  of  differences  which  had  now  existed 
for  nearly  half  a  century  between  two  great  nations — differences  which,  from  their 
long  continuance,  and  from  their  peculiar  nature,  were  calculated,  unless  speedily 
and  definitively  adjusted,  to  leave  but  little  hope  that  peace  could  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  I  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman*s  frank  admission 
with  respect  to  the  settlement  of  the  boundary  question,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  I 
shall  be  able,  when  the  occasion  offers,  to  show  die  House  that  the  country  is  under 
great  obligations  to  the  noble  lord  by  whom  that  adjustment  has  been  effected. 
That  noble  lord  bad  almost  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  public  life ;  but,  influenced 
by  a  high  sense  of  public  duty,  he  abandoned  the  repose  of  private  life,  and  quitted 
his  ooantry  to  enter  upon  the  task  in  which  he  so  happily  succeeded.  I  could  show, 
if  the  policy  of  that  noble  lord  had  been  called  in  question  in  this  House,  as  it  has 
been  oat  of  doors,  that  the  treaty  which  was  effected  by  him  affords  to  this  country 
every  thing  which  can  be  considered  essential  to  the  security  of  our  North  American 
possessions — not  perhaps  as  much  as  we  were  jastly  entitled  to,  and  had  a  right  to 
expect ;  but,  considering  the  uncertainty  attached  to  the  interpretation  of  the  old 
treaty,  considering  the  great  length  of  time  which  had  since  elapsed,  taking  into 
account  that  the  geography  of  the  country  was  in  a  great  degree  unknown  at  the 
time  of  first  assigning  the  boundaries,  and  considering  the  difliculty,  not  to  say  the 
impossibility,  of  exactly  ascertaining  the  intentions  of  those  by  whom  the  assignment 
was  made,  we  should  feel  satisfied  to  accept,  not,  it  is  true,  all  that  we  claim,  or  all 
that  we  are  entitled  to,  but  such  a  division  of  the  disputed  district  as  secures  our 
Britbh  possessions  in  North  America,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  our  military  ] 
communication  uninterrupted.  The  adjustment  of  the  question  by  Lord  Ashburton 
b  far  more  favourable  to  this  country  than  that  formerly  proposed  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  which  we  were  willing  to  concur.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  nnee  the  interference  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  a  fresh  difficulty  was  added, 
by  the  occupation  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  in  dispute;  and,  in  1839,  the  hostile 
parties  had  almost  come  into  conflict  upon  it.  This  being  the  case,  I  feel  that  I 
shall  be  fully  enabled,  if  the  policy  of  the  late  treaty  be  called  into  question,  to  show, 
that  not  only  the  honour,  but  the  interests  of  the  eoimtry  have  been  carefully  provid- 
ed for.  In  America,  as  here,  there  are  parties  trying  to  obstruct  the  treaty.  Mr. 
Webster  is  taunted  in  America  because  he  receded  from  his  extreme  position  when 
he  saw  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement.  Here  the 
treaty  is  called  the  Ashburton  capitulation,  there  the  Webster  capitulation,  but  I 
hope  the  good  sense  of  both  countries  will  recognize  the  policy  of  relinquishing  ex- 
treme pretensions  which  could  not  have  been  maintained  without  endangering  the 
eontinnance  of  peace.  No  other  advantage  is  to  be  compared  to  an  amicable  settle- 
ment between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin,  of  kindred  language,  and  of  interests 
as  kindred  as  their  origin  and  language.  I  rejoice  that  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  making  some  observations  on  the  late  message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  sincere  and  honest  desire  1  have  always  enter- 
tained for  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  between  this  country  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  have  always  spoken  of  America,  makes  it  a 
doubly  painful  duty  to  me  to  have  to  refer  to  that  message,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
does  not  give  a  correct  account  of  the  negotiations  relative  to  the  right  of  visit. 
Perhaps  I  may  do  right  to  confirm  what  the  hon.  gentleman  has  said,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  distinct  than  the  right  of  visit  and  the  right  of  search.  Search  is  a 
belligerent  right,  and  not  to  be  exercised  in  time  of  peace,  except  when  it  has  been 
conceded  by  treaty.  The  right  of  search  extends  not  only  to  the  vessel,  but  to 
the  cai^go  also.  The  right  of  visit  is  quite  distinct  from  this,  though  the  two  ara 
often  confounded.     T^  right  of  search,  with  respect  to  American  vessels^  we 
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entirely  and  utterly  disclaim ;  nay,  more,  if  we  knew  that  an  American  vessel  were  far- 
nished  with  all  the  materials  requisite  for  the  slave-trade — ^if  we  knew  that  the  decks 
were  prepared  to  receive  hundreds  of  human  heings,  within  a  space  in  which  life  is 
almost  impossible,  still  we  should  be  bound  to  let  that  American  vessel  pass  on. 
But  the  right  we  claim  is,  to  know  whether  a  vessel  pretending  to  be  American,  and 
hoisting  the  American  flag,  be  bond  fide  American.  We  claim  the  right  to  know 
whether  a  grievous  wrong  has  not  been  offered  to  the  American  flag;  to  know,  for 
instance,  whether  a  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  schooner,  sailing  under  the  American  flag 
be  really  what  she  seems  to  be.  In  the  admirable  despatch  of  my  noble  friend,  dated 
the  20th  of  December,  1841,  he  wrote  thus : — ^*  The  undersigned  apprehends,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  of  search  is  not  confined  to  the  verification  of  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel,  but  also  extends  to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  and  the  nature  of  the  carga 
The  sole  purpose  of  the  British  cruisers  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet 
with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right  asserted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance 
to  the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle  or  in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to 
satisfy  the  party,  who  has  a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the  vessel 
actually  is  what  her  colours  announce/* 

lam  surprised  the  United  States  should  contest  this,  considering  the  many  small 
states  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  how  easily  their  revenue  might  be  injured 
if  it  could  once  be  established  as  a  principle  that  a  foreign  vessel  might  become 
exempt  from  visitation  by  hoisting  any  particular  flag.    With  such  a  principle  re- 
cognised, neither  the  revenue  nor  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  could  be  safe 
for  an  instant.     But  I  know  Hmt  the  United  States  do  liberally  exercise  this  right  in 
the  seas  adjacent  to  their  own  coast;  I  know  that  if  a  Mexican  vessel  were  to  hoist 
the  British  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  the  United  States  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  exercise  the  right  of  exposing  the  fraud ;  and,  knowing  this,  I  am  the  more 
surprised  at  the  claim  now  set  up  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.     There- 
fore, Sir,  it  will  be  my  duty,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  expressing  deep  regret  that 
there  should  appear  to  be  any  difference  of  opinion  on  this  topic,  explicitly  to 
declare  that  we  have  not  waived  one  of  the  principles  contended  for  by  my  noble 
friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  in  his  despatch  of  December  1841  ;  and  it  is  fur- 
ther my  duty  to  declare  that  that  despatch  has  remained  to  the  present  hour 
unanswered  by  the  government  of  the  United  States.     I  know,  I  think,  too  well, 
what  is  the  ability,  and  what  the  keenness  of  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  United 
States,  to  believe  that  if  doctrines  so  important  as  those  advanced  in  the  despatch 
could  be  questioned,  it  would  have  been  permitted  to  remain  fourteen  months  un- 
answered and  unacknowledged,  had  it  been  thought  wise  to  contest  those  principles. 
And,  Sir,  with  respect  to  this  right  of  search,  that  not  belligerent  but  conventional 
right  which  is  used  by  one  power  for  the  purposes  of  humanity,  to  cheek  the  traflSck 
in  slaves,  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  even  on  that  point,  I  am  surprised  at  the  deter- 
mination with  which  the  United  States  refuse  that  mutual  right.     I  am  now  speak- 
ing of  that  right  of  search  which,  by  the  treaties  which  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
by  treaty  with  France  and  other  states,  is  mutually  conceded  by  parties  desiring 
to  prevent  effectually  the  traflfic  in  slaves — a  right  to  search  vessels  belonging  to 
each  country  which  is  a  party  to  the  treaty,  detected  in  the  act  of  carrying  on  this 
trade.    For,  in  the  year  1824,  a  convention  was  signed  in  this  country,  by  Mr. 
Rush,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  almost  at  the  instigation  of  America,  which 
professed  the  utmost  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.     A  convention,  I  say, 
was  signed  by  Mr.  Rush  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  which  did  mutually  concede  the  right 
of  search ;  that  is  to  say,  which  enabled  vessels  of  war,  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  respectively,  to  exercise,  under  certain  stipulations,  that  very  right  . 
of  search  against  which  such  a  clamour  is  now  raised  in  a  neighbouring  country. 
That  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  not  on  the  ground  of 
an  objection  to  the  right  of  search,  but  because  the  right  of  search  extended  to  the 
coast  of  America,  and  the  United  States  objected  to  the  right  of  search  being  exer- 
cised in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  of  America,  alleging  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.    The  senate  of  the  United 
States  omitted  the  coast  of  America,  and  Mr.  Canning  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty 
in  consequence  of  that  omission;   but  if  Mr.  Canning  had  allowed  the  coast  of 
America  to  be  omitted  from  the  treaty,  at  this  moment  a  convention  authorising  the 
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right  of  search  would  have  been  in  force  with  respect  to  the  United  States.  Sir,  I 
hope  that  those  who  have  contended  with  so  much  vehemence  in  the  legislative 
cliamber  of  France  against  the  maintenance  of  treaties  framed  in  the  pure  spirit  of 
humanity,  and  who  i|uote  the  example  of  the  United  States,  will  refer  to  that  con- 
vention, and  see  that  tlie  United  States  themselves  were  among  the  first  to  permit 
that  conventional  right  of  search.  There  must  be  some  great  misunderstanding  upon 
this  subject ;  but,  considering  the  importance  of  maintaining  this  right — a  right  not 
peculiar  to  England^-considering  that  we  are  contending  for  a  right  which  is  the 
only  security  against  fraud,  against  the  grossest  abuses  by  parties  interested  in 
this  iniquitous  traffic — considering  that  we  are  the  advocates  of  a  principle  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  and  security  of  all  maritime  nations — it  is  mv  duty  to  state, 
in  the  face  of  the  House  gf  Commons,  that  the  claim  to  that  right  of  visitation 
contended  for  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  not  been  relinquished ;  that 
on  this  subject  we  made  no  concession  whatever,  and  that  to  the  principles  laid 
dovm  in  the  despatch  of  Lord  Aberdeen  we  adhere  at  this  moment.  With  respect 
to  the  treaty  which  we  have  entered  into  with  the  United  States,  in  signing  that 
treaty  we  consider  that  we  have  abandoned  no  right  of  visitation.  We  did  not 
understand  from  the  United  States  that  they  entered  into  that  treaty  with  any 
engagement  from  us  to  abandon  the  right  of  visitation,  which  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  the  question  of  the  slave-trade.  We  thought  that  it  was  a  step  in 
advance  when  the  United  States  professed  a  readiness  to  detach  a  naval  force  to  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  'We  did  not  accept 
the  detachment  of  that  naval  force  as  an  equivalent  for  any  right  which  we  claimed ; 
yet  still  we  thought  that  for  a  great  country  like  the  IJnit^  States  to  take  that 
step  with  us  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  although  the  power  of  visitation  is  limited  under 
the  treaty  in  such  caae,  although  we  claim  no  right  to  visit  slavers  which  are  b<md 
fidt  American,  and  the  right  is  to  be  exercised  by  vessels  of  the  United  States — we 
thought  it,  I  say,  a  step  in  advance  towards  the  ultimate  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  the  United  States.  But  in  acceding  to  that 
we  have  not  abandoned  our  claims  in  the  slightest  degree,  nor  did  it  ever  make  any 
part  of  our  intention,  during  the  controversy,  to  abandon  the  right  to  which  we  lay 
claim  in  the  despatch  1  have  mentioned.  We  have  not  contented  ourselves,  Sir, 
with  leaving  this  fact  to  become  known  by  a  declaration  in  this  House ;  for,  since 
the  appearance  of  the  President's  message  we  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  intimating 
to  the  United  States  the  construction  we  place  on  the  treaty.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  I  have 
said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House  on  this  point ;  I  trust  also,  that  although  compelled 
to  avow  a  material  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  governments  upon  this 
parliealar  question,  I  have  stated  this  difference  of  opinion  with  the  respect  which 
I  wbh  to  maintain  towards  the  high  authorities  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  I  do 
not  recollect  that  any  other  question  of  foreign  policv  was  adverted  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman ;  but  he  commentiK],  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  on  the  state  of  the 
public  revenue.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  appearance  of  the 
revenue  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  hoped  there  would 
be  produced,  or,  if  there  were  not  produced,  that  he  himself  would  call  for  it,  a 
balance  sheet,  which  would  demonstrate  that  fact.  Now,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman 
at  once  that  when  he  gets  possession  of  that  document  his  prediction  wiU  be  fully 
verified ;  I  tell  him  that  that  document  will  present  a  most  unfavourable  appearance ; 
but  I  think  he  will  admit  that  nothing  would  be  more  unjust  or  unfair  than  to  infer 
the  future  state  of  the  revenue,  and  its  future  prospects,  from  what  shall  appear  on 
the  face  of  that  document.  In  the  course  of  the  last  session  I  stated  that  there  was 
then  a  gpreat  deficiency,  on  comparing  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure.  I  stated 
also  that  I  proposed  to  create  a  new  deficiency,  that  I  proposed  to  remit,  or  at 
least,  to  reduce  duties  which  formed  a  very  important  source  of  revenue,  the 
import  duties  on  many  articles  which  were  the  elements  of  manufactures  in  this 
country,  and  on  many  articles  of  general  consumption  which  were  productive  in 
point  of  revenue.  The  article  of  timber,  and  others  almost  equally  important, 
were  included ;  and  altogether  1  believe  that  a  reduction  was  effected  on  700  out 
of  1,100  articles  comprehended  in  the  tariff.  That  reduction  of  duty,  too,  took 
place  at  an  early  period  of  the  financial  year ;  in  some  instances  from  July  last, 
in  others,  from  October.    Of  course,  the  reduction  of  duty  taking  place  at  an  early 
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period  of  the  year,  bad  a  very  material  effect  in  increasing  the  deficiencj  of  the 
revenue ;  and  the  taxes  which  were  imposed  by  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying that  deficiency,  the  income-tax  especially,  has  not  yet  been  productive. 
At  least,  they  had  not  by  any  means  come  fully  into  operation.  I  do  not  know,  then, 
that  the  present  moment  affords  us  very  safe  grounds  for  judging  of  our  financial 
prospects ;  but  at  any  rate  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  draw  discouraging  infer- 
ences at  a  conjuncture  when  all  the  reductions  iiare  taken  effect,  while  the  receipts 
which  were  calculated  upon  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  have  not  yet  come 
to  hand.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  states,  and  states  truly,  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
cise, that  that  branch  of  income  has  been  most  unproductive.  That  is  quite  true. 
The  excise  has  been  unproductive,  and  it  was  thought  advisable,  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  at  once  to  admit  the  fact — to  admit  it  with  deep  regret,  but 
candidly  and  at  once.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reduction  in  the  excise 
revenue  has  been  in  part  caused  by  diminished  consumption,  which  is  an  evidence 
of  the  depression  of  manufacturing  industry  and  of  the  prevalence  of  general  dis- 
tress. It  was  thought  proper  at  once  to  make  that  admission,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  wish  to  caution  the  House  against  drawing  too  unfavourable  and  gloomy 
inferences  with  respect  to  the  fact  of  that  reduction.  I  admit  the  diminution  in 
the  excise  and  in  the  taxes,  but  I  think  a  great  portion  of  the  diminution  must  be 
attributed  to  the  yery  unfavourable  harvest  of  the  year  1841.  The  defalcation  in 
the  revenue,  it  appears  to  me,  has  proceeded  in  a  great  degree  from  that  source. 
I  think  the  reduction  on  that  account  alone  has  not  been  less  than  j£900,000.  In 
the  produce  of  the  malt  duties,  and  also  of  the  spirit  duties,  there  has  been  consi- 
derable diminution;  but  with  respect  to  the  latter,  it  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
altogether  to  distress,  for  improved  habits  of  temperance  are  becoming  more  general 
here  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  diminish^  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  li({uors  as  compared  to  former  periods.  But  the  great 
reduction  in  the  excise  has  arisen  from  the  reduced  manufacture  of  malt,  which  is  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  harrest  of  1 84 1 .  I  am  not  con- 
testing the  existence  of  distress,  and  I  cannot  allude  to  the  subject  without  expressing 
the  deepest  regret,  but  at  the  same  time  do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  wish  to  cau- 
tion the  House  of  Commons  against  drawing  the  unfavourable  and  gloomy  inferences 
regarding  our  position.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  every  thing  is  infinitely  worse 
than  it  was  five  or  six  months  ago ;  but  at  any  rate  he  cannot  deny  that  there  has 
been  a  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  all  the  chief  articles  of  consumption. 
You  say  that  the  Corn-law  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  this ;  but  that  was  not  the 
language  of  last  year.  You  say  it  has  not  in  the  least  checked  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, that  corn  was  poured  in  just  at  the  time  when  it  would  have  been  poured  in 
before,  and  that  the  fact  of  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  grain  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  to  tlie  operation  of  the  new  law  but  to  a  productive  harvest  last  year.  Now, 
the  language  I  heard  in  June  and  July  last  was,  that  the  harvest  would'certainly  be 
unproductive;  and  the  holders  of  com  were  encouraged  to  keep  back  their  stock 
by  confident  predictions  that  the  harvest  would  be  unfavourable,  that  the  prospects 
it  held  out  were  extremely  discouraging,  and  that,  from  information  collected  from 
▼ery  numerous  sources,  it  was  certain  that  the  harvest  of  1842  would  be  no  better 
than  that  of  1841.  Sir,  I  ventured  to  entertain  different  opinions,  I  cautioned 
the  holders  of  com  against  such  advice,  and  recommended  them  to  form  no  such 
conclusion.  They  however,  kept  back  their  corn,  and  certainly  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  it  was  at  one  particular  time  thrown  into  the  market  in  considerable  quantities. 
But  let  the  hon.  gentieman  rest  assured  that,  whatever  be  the  Corn-law,  there  will 
be,  at  a  particular  time,  gpreat  speculation  as  to  what  the  produce  of  the  harvest  will 
be;  and  when  it  is  found  that  it  will  be  abundant,  depend  on  it  that  there  will  then  be 
a  tendency  to  introduce  foreign  com,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  price  while  the 
opportunity  exists.  There  must  be  uncertainty  in  the  price  of  an  article,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  depends  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the  season,  and  which,  of  course, 
must  greatly  vary  in  quantity  in  different  years.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  depend 
on  it  that  a  great  part  of  the  evil  which  he  attributes  to  the  effects  of  the  law  passed 
last  session  will  at  one  particular  period  always  take  place,  because  at  that  periinl 
there  must  be  uncertainty  as  to  the  produce  of  the  future  harvest;  but  if  the  Corn 
holders  last  autumn  kopt  back  their  com,  and  then  poured  it  in  at  a  particular 
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moment,  those  gentlemen  who  assured  them  that  the  harvest  would  be  unproductive 
are  responaible  for  that  result.  Now  with  respect  to  the  excise,  I  have  a  return  of  the 
duty  on  malt  for  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  year  1842,  compared  with  the  corres- 
ponding quarters  of  1841.  They  are  the  only  two  quarters  with  which  it  is  possible 
to  inatitute  a  comparison.  In  the  quarter  ending  in  October,  1841,  the  quantity  of 
malt  made  from  baiiey,  the  produce  of  the  crops  of  that  year,  was  376,000  bushels. 
In  the  Oetober  quarter  of  1842,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  amounted  to  604,000. 
In  the  quarter  ending  in  January,  1842,  the  number  of  bushels  of  malt  was 
8,951,000.  In  the  last  quarter  ending  January,  1843,  it  was  10,567,000.  So  that 
in  the  two  last  quarters  of  the  present  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  quarters  of 
the  preeeding  year,  there  has  been  an  excess  of  1,844,000  bushels.  That  is 
a  ooncluaiye  proof  of  one  or  other  of  two  things,  either  the  consumption  of  malt 
has  increased,  or  that  an  unproductive  harvest  very  materially  affects  the 
reveoae.  In  considering  the  financial  deficiency  of  the  year,  therefore,  I  contend 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  it  must  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  of  a  bad  harvest.  Sir,  I  do 
not  think  this  a  fit  opportunity  to  enter  into  lengthened  details  on  the  subject  of 
finanee.  Future  opportunities  of  entering  fully  into  that  subject  must  occur,  but 
when  the  hon.  gentleman  picks  out  the  consumption  of  a  particular  period  on  which 
to  ground  an  unfavourable  representation  of  the  case,  I  hope  the  House  will  not  be 
led  to  draw  a  rash  inference.  I  think  I  can  show  them  in  the  state  of  the  savings 
banks,  circumstances  corroborating  the  view  I  take  of  this  matter.  An  extraordinary 
effect  was  produced  in  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from  these  banks,  by  the  disorders 
which  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  During  the  suspension  of  industry  in 
the  north,  the  amount  withdrawn  from  the  savings  banks  was  very  great,  and  we 
have  eonclttsive  proof  in  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  the  disorders  contributed 
greatly  to  diminish  consumption ;  but  since  they  have,  ceased  this  is  no  longer  the 
ease,  and  deposits  have  increased,  speaking  generally  of  the  savings  banks,  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  I  know  this  is  not  conclusive,  in  showing  the  condition  of 
mere  artisans  and  mechanics,  but  at  the  same  time  inferences  may  be  drawn 
from  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks,  which  negative,  at  least,  that 
very  unfavourable  view  of  the  position  of  the  country  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
taken.  That  disti-ess  still  exists  in  many  districts,  and  especially  in  parts  of  that 
country  with  which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  connected,  I  admit,  but  1  think  there 
are  indications  of  an  increased  consumption  of  some  articles,  which  justify  a  hope,  at 
least,  that  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  is  now  in  some  respects  improving — 
a  hope  too  eoeonraging  not  to  be  seized  on  with  avidity  if  it  rests  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  asked  what  further  measures  I  am  prepared  to  introduce, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  principles  on  which  I,  last  session,  declared  my  resolution 
to  act.  J  stated,  in  explaining  the  measures  then  passed,  the  general  principles 
which  I  thought  ought  to  guide  the  commercial  policy  of  this  country ;  and  I  ^^aid 
that  1  thought  we  ought  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  new  scope  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. To  the  principles  then  laid  down  I  adhere;  but  when  I  stated  them,  I  at  the 
same  time  referred  to  the  many  complicated  considerations  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind  when  you  attempt  to  introduce  and  apply  principles,  unquestionably  sound,  to 
a  country  such  as  this.  Sir,  I  made  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  aid  of 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  office,  more  extensive  changes  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  the  code  which  regulates  it,  than  were  made  at  any  former  period.  If 
1  had  contemplated  any  former  immediate  extensive  changes,  1  would  at  once  have 
proposed  them,  in  the  course  of  last  session.  Why  should  I  not  have  done  so  ?  I 
stated  the  general  principles  on  which  I  proceeded,  and  to  those  genei-al  principles  I 
adhere,  but  I  did  not  lead  hon.  gentlemen  to  expect  that  I  would  go  on,  year  after 
year,  introducing  extensive  changes.  I  thought  h  would  be  infinitely  better,  when 
I  had  made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  changes  which  ought  to  be  proposed,  to  propose 
them  all  in  one  year,  than  to  propose  only  a  certain  number  of  them  in  that  year, 
with  the  secret  reservation  in  my  mind  of  an  intention  to  introduce  more  during  the 
next.  Whatever  changes  I  propose  will  be  in  conformity,  when  I  do  propose  thctn, 
with  the  general  principles  which  I  laid  down,  by  which  I  am  still  guided,  and  of 
the  truth  of  which  I  am  perfectly  conrinced.  But,  as  I  said  last  year,  at  the  time 
of  my  laying  down  these  principles,  I  cannot  forget  that  in  this  country  protection 
baa  been  the  rule — ^that  under  it  great  and  extensive  interests  have  grown  up,  and 
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that  if,  in  stating  better  principles,  and  substituting  a  better  system  for  one  iliat  is 
defective,  you  proceed  too  hastily,  if  you  produce  distress  in  consequence  of  your 
beneficent  efforts  to  introduce  contentment  and  happiness,  you  run  the  risk  of  ob- 
structing the  free  and  rapid  progress  of  those  principles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  my 
power  to  assure  the  lion,  gentleman  that  I  have  any  great  and  extensive  cbanges  to 
propose  in  the  commercial  code  of  this  country ;  when  I  do  propose  changes,  they 
will  be  in  conformity,  as  I  have  siud,  with  the  principles  I  laid  down  on  former  occa- 
sions; but  I  should  be  deceiving  the  hon.  gentleman  if  I  led  him  to  expect  in  the 
present  session  any  such  extensive  alterations  as  those  at  which  he  hinta.  Sir,  I 
will  not  now  enter  into  a  vindication  of  the  Corn -laws,  or  of  the  details  of  the 
course  I  pursued  last  session,  with  reference  to  the  alteration  then  made;  because 
an  opportunity  will  probably  be  affonled  by  some  gentleman  who  takes  a  different 
view  of  the  subject  from  myself  for  discussing  their  operation  aud  effects.  It  may 
be  in  the  power  of  some  hon.  gentleman  to  adduce  reason  for  believing  that  some 
better  system  ought  to  be  enforced,  but  this  I  must  say,  that  the  event  has  proved 
that  many  of  the  arguments  directed  against  that  Corn-law  which  I  proposed 
have  not  been  fortified  by  experience.  With  respect  to  the  alteration  of  the 
averages,  for  instance,  it  was  confidently  said,  that  the  introduction  of  the  new 
towns  into  the  lists  from  which  they  were  made  up,  would  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  price  of  corn,  I  think  by  5$.,  and  consequently  increasing  the  duty. 
Now  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  towns  has  been  an 
effectual  corrective  of  fraud,  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  has  not  had  the  effect 
attributed  to  it  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which  he  himself  admitted  that  he 
overrated  in  the  first  instance.  I  certainly  do  remain  of  opinion  that  that  law 
has  not  had  a  sufficient  trial  to  warrant  me  in  proposing  the  abrogation  of  it;  I 
cannot  say  that  I  think  the  effect  of  it  has  been  unfavourable,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  objections  which  Have  been  urged  by  the  hon.  gentleman  apply  to  it.  Sir, 
when  I  introduced  the  Income-tax,  I  stated  my  firm  conviction  that  the  effect  of 
the  other  laws  I  proposed  would  be  to  enable  the  party  called  upon  to  pay  the  tax 
to  make  a  saving  in  his  expenditure,  equivalent  to  the  sum  which  I  should  take 
from  him  for  the  Income-tax.  My  belief  is.  Sir,  that  that  prediction  has  been 
fully  verified,  and  that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  prices  which  does  enable 
parties  to  make  a  saving  in  their  expenditure,  equivalent  to  the  sum  they  will  be 
called  on  to  contribute  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax.  There  will  probably  be  other 
opportunities  of  discussing  these  important  matters;  but  when  I  am  asked  to  come 
forward  and  declare  whether  I  contemplate  extensive  changes  in  the  Corn-laws,  I 
feel  it  right  to  avow  that  her  Majesty^s  government  have  it  not  in  contemplation  to 
propose  such  extensive  changes. 
Motion  agreed  to,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  prepare  the  Address. 


LORD  ELLENBORODGH.— GATES  OF  SOMNAUTH. 
Feb.  9,  1843. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  moved  for  "  A  copy  of  any  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  containing  a  proclamation  addressed  to  the  chiefs 
and  princes  of  India,  respecting  the  recovery  of  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Somnauth, 
and  any  answer  of  the  Court  of  Directors  to  the  Guvernor-general  of  India." 

Sib  R.  Peel:  Sir,  when  my  hon.  friend  (Sir  R.  Inglis)  calls  upon  me  for  an 
immediate  expression  of  my  opinion,  and  casts  his  censure  upon  me  because  I  have 
not  at  once  risen  and  announced  my  resolution  not  to  defend  this  proclamation.  I 
think  he  has  not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  words,  to  the  nature  and  object  of  this 
motion,  or  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  is  the  mover  of 
this  question.  I  understood  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  to  say,  that  if  this  motion  were 
complied  with,  he  should  take  a  future  opportunity  of  moving  an  address  for  the 
recall  of  the  Governor-general  of  India  [Mr.  V.  Saiith  :  I  have  not  expressed  any 
such  intention.]  At  idl  events,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  go  so  far,  he 
admitted  that  he  intended  to  found  upon  these  papers  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the 
conduct  of  Lord  Ellenburough.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  *^  I  shall  not 
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shrink  from  my  duty,  bot,  whatever  others  may  do,  I  promise  to  give  to  the  Uonse 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  its  condemnation  of  this  prociamation.**     Now,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  fitting  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  reserved  his  denun- 
ciations upon  this  subject  until  he  had  ascertained  whether  these  papers  would  be 
granted,  rather  than  make  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  ho  knew  would  be  assented 
to,  the  occasion  and  the  vehicle  of  that  censure  which  he  declared  should  be  founded 
upon  the  veiy  documents  which  he  calls  upon  her  Majesty*s  government  to  produce. 
It  is  ag^nst  all  parliamentary  usage,  and  indeed  gainst  all  usage  whatever,  to  say, 
*^  Give  me  the  evidence  which  I  require>.  and,  before  I  get  that  evidence  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  pauts  judgment  upon  the  person  and  the  policy  to  impugn  which  this  evidence 
13  required.       It  must  have  become  notorious  from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  he  thought  of  course  I  should  acquiesce  in  this  motion,  and  he  was 
therefore  aware  that  the  time  would  shortly  come  when  he  would  have  the  oppor- 
tnnity  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  join  with  him  in  a  vote  of  condemnation  upon 
the  subject.     I  repeat,  therefore,  that  I  regret  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  intending 
as  he  has  himself  declared,  to  invite  this  Mouse  to  express  its  condemnation  upon 
Lord  EUenborough,  should  have  gone  out  of  the  way  to  vent  his  accusations  betore 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  evidence  he  desires  to  obtain  by  this  motion.     He  asks 
for  an  official  copy  of  this  proclamation.     Now,  the  government  is  not  possessed  in 
an  official  shape  of  any  particulars  of  explanation  tending  to  show  Lord  Ellen- 
boroagb*8  motives  and  intentions  in    regard    to  this    proclamation.       But  the 
proclamation  and  the  despatch  also  shall  be  produced.     I  tell  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man the  government  is  not  in  possession  of  the  official  grounds  and  causes  which 
may  have  induced  the  Governor -general  of  India  to  express  himself  as  he  has  done 
in  this  proclamation  ;  but  as  the  proclamation  is  itself  an  official  document,  be  shall 
have  it,  and  with  it  an  opportunity  of  inviting  the  House  to  an  expression  of  its 
condemnation.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  commenced  his  speech  by  admitting  that 
her  Majesty's  government  had  shown  a  great  deal  of  forbearance  in  respect  of  the 
exhibition  of  political  feeling,  and  that  little  political  influence  has  been  exhibited  in 
the  appointments  which  have  been  made  to  the  governments  of  our  foreign  posses- 
sions.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  he  differed  from  those  around  him,  as 
to  the  eelection  of  Lord  Ashburton  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  negotiations  on  a 
most  critical  and  important  point  with  the  United  States,  that  with  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  he  had  heard  of  it  with  delight,  for  that  it  was 
impossible  that  any  appointment  could  have  been  made  more  calculated  to  promote 
the  interests  and  to  conciliate  the  feeling  of  those  whom  he  was  destined  to  govern^ 
and  that  he  gave  the  fullest  credit  to  the  government  for  that  appointment.     With 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  EUenborough,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not 
condemn  it,  nor  did  he  say  that  the  government  had  acted  unwisely.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  testimony  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  borne  to  the  fitness  of  my 
noble  friend  for  the  office  which  he  holds  was  striking.    In  speaking  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borongh,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  said, — '*  I  followed  him  at  the  Board  of.Control, 
and  had  then  an  opportunity  of  proving  his  prudence,  discretion,  and  the  intimate 
knowledge  he  possessed  of  Indian  afiairs.     The  papers  he  left  behind  him  were 
sufficient  to  convince  me  that  no  appointment  could  be  better  chosen.*' 

That  was  the  testimony  borne  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  merely  with  the 
eandoar  which  is  sometimes  found  in  a  political  opponent,  but  from  his  own  know- 
ledge and  observation ;  the  right  hon.  gentleman  declared  the  appointment  to  be  a 
proper  one;  and  it  must  be  taken  that  up  to  the  time  of  Lord  Ellenborough's  leaving 
England,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  acquitted  the  government  of  all  fault.  Then 
what  has  Lord  EUenborough  done  since  which  justifies  the  right  hon.  gentleman  in 
all  the  condemnation  which  he  has  uttered,  and  which  will  justify  him  in  calling  on 
the  House  to  pronounce  a  formal  censure  on  the  noble  lord  ?  The  House  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  a  warm  political  opponent  to  the 
government,  and  that  prejudices  may  naturally  be  excited  in  his  mind  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough.  That  noble  lord  has  certainly  reversed  the 
policy  on  which  the  late  government  acted,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that,  whatever 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  has  been,  however  triumphantly  his  military  operations 
have  terminated,  every  act  of  his  will  now  be  rigidly  scrutinized.  Lord  Ellen*  . 
borough  is  charged  with  an  intention  to  outrage  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people 
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of  this  country.  Now,  all  who  know  his  disposition  and  feelings  on  religions 
subjects  must  be  convinced,  that  as  far  as  regarded  bis  intentions,  at  least^  be  is 
innocent.  Loolung  also  at  the  acts  of  Lord  Ellenborougb — not  his  former  and 
remote  conduct — but  to  his  acts  at  a  time  when  he  was  hailinff  the  return  of  a 
triumphant  army,  and  alike  offering  and  receiving  all  the  congratulations  of  success, 
he  writes  thus. — I  am  reading  from  a  private  letter  from  Loi^  Ellenborougb,  dated 
October,  1842 : — **  I  enclose  for  you  a  copy  of  the  circular  letter  I  have  addressed 
to  all  the  cleivy  of  India.  You  see  I  am  not  unmindful  of  Che  real  source  of  the 
success  which  has  attended  me.** 

Now  I  ask  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  what,  in  common  charity,  we 
must  all  sometimes  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  ask,  ihat  this  House  will  regard  not 
merely  the  naked  acts  but  the  obvious  intentions,  not  the  mere  act  of  publishing 
this  proclamation,  but  the  anantu  of  that  act.  The  letter  shows  that  amidst  all  the 
excitement  of  triumph  he  did  not  forget  to  whom  his  country  and  himself  were 
indebted  for  it.  I  am  about  to  read  from  a  letter  addressed  by  the  (rovernor-gene- 
ral,  the  right  hon.  Lord  Ellenborougb,  to  the  chaplains  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of 
India.    It  was  as  follows : — 

''Simla,  Oct  1,  1842. 

^'Rev.  Sir, — The  seasonable  supply  of  rain,  following  our  prayers  recently  offered 
to  God  for  that  blessing,  whereby  the  people  of  the  north-western  provinces  have 
been  relieved  from  the  fear  of  impending  famine,  and  the  great  success  recently 
obtained  by  the  British  arms  in  Affghanistan,  whereby  the  hope  of  honourable  and 
secure  peace  is  held  out  to  India,  impose  upon  us  all  the  <luty  of  humble  thanks- 
giving to  Almighty  God,  throtfgh  whose  paternal  goodness  alone  these  events  have 
been  brought  to  pass.  Nor  have  we  less  incurred  the  duty  of  earnest  supplication 
that  we  may  not  be  led  to  abuse  these  last  gifts  of  God^s  bounty,  or  to  attribute  to 
ourselves  that  which  is  due  to  Him  alone ;  but  that  we  may  have  granted  to  us 
grace  so  to  improve  these  gifts  as  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  His  love,  and  fit 
instruments  in  His  hand  for  the  government  of  the  great  nation  His  wisdom  has 
placed  under  British  rule.  In  the  absence  of  any  superior  ecclesiastical  authority  in 
these  upper  provinces,  I  request  that  you  will  take  these  matters  into  your  serious 
consideration,  and  that  you  will  on  the  16th  of  October  offer  to  Almighty  Grod  such 
prayers  and  thanksgiving,  at  the  time  of  Divine  service  in  your  church,  as  may  seem 
to  you  best  suited  to  impress  upon  your  congregation  the  greatness  of  the  blessings 
which  the  British  nation  in  India,  and  the  whole  people  of  India,  have  recently 
received ;  and  the  high  moral  responsibility  under  which  God  has  placed  all  those 
who  have  committed  to  them  any  part  in  the  government  of  this  empire.  I  remain, 
reverend  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend, 

'*•  ElXBUBOKOUOH.'* 

The  man  who,  at  the  time  he  penned  this  proclamation,  having  no  ecclesiastical 
authority,  thought  it  his  duty  on  the  1st  of  October  to  call  upon  the  clergy  to  offer 
thanksgiving  in  the  public  service, — is  it  possible  that  he  can  be  chained  with  a 
desire  to  represent  himself  as  a  favourer  of  liindooism  P  What  sentiments  could  be 
more  worthy  of  a  Christian  Governor  ?  Whatever  effect  this  proclamation  may  have 
had  upon  the  religious  feelings  of  the  community,  if  that  effect  should  have  been  to 
shock  the  feelings  of  any  one  iudividual,  the  first  man  who  would  deeply  regret  this 
result  would  be  the  Governor-general  himself.  So  much  for  the  intention.  Now 
for  the  act  itself,  and  its  effects ;  an  effect  deeply  Ao  be  lamented  indeed,  if  it  be  true 
that  it  has  resulted  in  a  feeling  of  jealousy  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the 
population  of  India,  the  Mahommedans  and  Hindoos.  But  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has 
allowed  his  zeal  to  carry  him  too  far.  His  horror  of  Hindooism  has  led  him  to  go  a 
little  too  far  in  his  defence  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghuznee,  and  has  induced  him  to  exalt 
the  heathen  conqueror  into  a  hero.  My  hon.  friend  has  described  him  as  a  man 
most  indifferent  to  wealth,  and  influenced  in  his  destruction  of  idols  by  no  other 
feeling  than  a  conscientious  abhorrence  of  idolatry.  I  apprehend  if  my  hon.  friend 
had  consulted  the  pages  of  the  historian  who  has  been  quoted,  Mr.  Gibbon,  he 
would  have  found  that  other  motives  are  attributed  to  this  conqueror  of  the  Hindoos. 
Mr.  Gibbon  says — **  The  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzerat  attracted  his  ambition,  and 
tempted  his  avarice.** 
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And  he  tben  goes  on  to  say,  that  he  can  devote  only  one  page  to  a  recital  of  all  the 
hdttles  and  sieges  which  took  place  during  twelve  different  incursions.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  my  lion,  friend  b  paying  undue  honour  to  the  character  and  consci- 
entious feelings  of  Mahmoud,  when  he  attributes  his  invasion  to  a  pure  preference 
of  Mahommedanism  over  Hindooism.  My  hon.  friend  says,  he  never  before  heard  of 
these  gates.  He  will  find  a  reference  to  them  in  some  of  the  highest  authorities ; 
and  they  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone,  not  as  a  religious  relic, 
bat  as^-what  Lord  Ellenborough,  I  believe,  considered  them — a  great  trophy  of 
war.  Mr.  Mount  Stuart  Elphinstone,  one  of  the  best  historians  of  Indian  afiairs, 
thus  speaks  of  these  gates.  I  ask  the  house  not  to  view  with  undue  prejudice  the 
conduct  of  my  noble  friend  the  Governor-general  of  India.  My  hon.  friend  has 
represented  that  Lord  Ellenborough  most  wantonly  and  capriciously  restored  these 
gates,  which  never  were  heard  of  before,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  by  any 
historian,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
Hindoos.  Mr.  M.  Elphinstone  says, — ^*  The  tomb  of  the  great  Sultan  Mahmoud 
is  also  standing,  about  three  miles  from  that  city.  It  is  a  spacious  but  not  a  magni- 
ficent  building,  covered  with  a  cupola.  The  doors,  which  are  very  large,  are  of 
sandal  wood,  and  are  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  sultan  as  a  trophy  from  the 
fiunous  temple  of  Somnauth,  in  Giizcrat,  which  he  sacked  in  his  last  expedition  to 
India." 

The  authority  of  Mr.  M.  Elphinstone  is  at  least  a  very  high  one,  and  it  appears 
that  he  did  not  consider  these  gates  as  a  religious  relic.  He  expressly  uses  the  words 
which  Lord  Ellenborough  applies  to  them — namely,  that  they  were  a  trophy  taken 
from  the  Hindoos.  Now  as  to  the  account  which  Gibbon  gives  of  the  incursions  of 
Mahmoud  upon  the  unoffending  people  who  then  inhabited  the  country  of  Hindoos- 
tan.  He  says, — "  In  this  foreign  narrative  I  may  not  consume  a  page ;  and  a  volume 
wooJd  scarcely  suffice  to  recapitulate  the  battles  and  sieges  of  his  twelve  expeditions. 
Never  was  the  Mussulman  hero  dismayed  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  the 
height  of  the  mountains,  the  breadth  of  the  rivers,  the  barrenness  of  the  desert,  the 
multitudes  of  the  enemy,  or  by  the  formidable  array  of  their  elephants  of  war.  The 
Saltan  of  Ghuznee  surpassed  the  limits  of  the  conciuests  of  Alexander;  after  a  march 
of  three  months  over  the  hills  of  Cashmir  and  Thioet,  he  reached  the  famous  city  of 
Kinnoge,  on  the  Upper  Ganges ;  and  in  a  naval  combat  on  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Indus  he  fought  and  vanquished  4000  boats  of  the  natives.  Delhi,  Lahore,  and 
Moultan  were  compelled  to  open  their  gates:  the  fertile  kingdom  of  Guzerat 
attracted  his  ambition  and  tempted  his  suy,  and  his  avarice  indulged  the  fruitless 
project  of  discovering  the  golden  and  aromatic  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean." 

The  result  of  these  expeditions— of  this  continued  hostility — was  the  transference 
of  these  gates,  this  trophy  of  war,  as  it  is  called  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  from  Guze- 
rat to  Ghuznee.  They  have  also  been  mentioned  by  more  recent  writers.  I  have 
DO  doubt  my  hon.  friend  has  read  the  work  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  who  thus  speaks  of 
these  gates : — **  It  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  that  I  stood  at  Ghuznee,  by  the 
tomb  of  Mahomet  of  Ghuznee.  My  long  residence  in  Guzerat,  and  intimate  famili- 
arity with  its  people,  its  history,  and  its  traditions,  had  made  this  destroyer's  name 
a  sort  of  household  wonl  in  my  memory/' 

Having  resided  at  Guzerat  for  a  long  period,  having  heard  the  traditions  of  the 
people,  and  well  knowing  their  feelings,  he  says  that  the  destroyer's  name  was  a  sort 
of  household  word  in  his  memory.  What,  then,  must  it  have  been  in  the  memory 
of  those  whose  ancestors  he  had  pillaged  and  ruined  ?  Dr.  Kennedy  says  further, 
after  speaking  of  '*  The  direful  history  of  this  man's  doings," — *^  This  man  of  blood 
sleeps  in  peace  in  a  spot  of  great  rural  beauty.  His  direful  ravages  are  consecrated 
by  bigotry  as  holy  wars  against  infidels." 

These  direful  ravages  were  consecrated  by  bigotry  as  holy  wars !  But  when  we 
recollect  the  treasure  which  this  man  had  amassed  from  the  direful  devastation  he 
committed,  do  not  let  us  be  too  forward  in  attributing  these  **  direful  ravages"  of 
war  altogether  to  zeal  for  the  faith  which  he  professed.  I  say  again,  Sir,  that  Lord 
Ellenborough  regarded  these  gates  as  most  important  trophies  of  war,  and  as 
trophies  of  war  he  considered  their  return  to  those  from  whom  they  had  been  wrested 
wotdd  be  most  acceptable.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  thought  never  entered  Lord 
EUenboroQgh's  mind  that  by  this  act  he  could  be  considered  as  paying  a  compliment 
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to  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  or  that  he  would  by  it  offend  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  he  considered  tlie  gates  trophies  of  war, 
and  trophies  of  war  alone,  and  that,  as  such,  he  restored  them  to  the  people  who 
had  been  deprived  of  them.  I  think  when  my  hon.  friend  speaks  of  the  "  restored 
temple  of  Somnauth,*'  he  puts  an  erroneous  construction  upon  the  words.  I  appre- 
hend that,  when  Lord  EUenborough  used  those  words,  he  was  under  the  impresfiitin 
that  the  original  temple  of  Somnauth,  which  had  been  restored  by  the  wife  of  Holkar, 
still  existed,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  place  the  gates  in  that  temple.  I  believe  he 
never  intended  to  give  any  instructions  for  the  restoration  of  the  temple.  The 
expression  cannot,  I  think,  justify  the  belief  that  Lord  EUenborough  meant  to  under- 
take the  restoration  of  a  ruined  temple,  that  it  might  become  the  receptacle  of  these 
gates.  I  wish  to  have  no  concealment  from  the  House  on  such  a  subject  as  this  ; 
though  I  am  sure  hon.  gentlemen  would  not  ask  for  the  production  of  documents  of 
a  private  nature.  As  I  before  stated,  the  government  is  not  in  possession,  nor  is  the 
Court  of  Directors,  of  any  official  correspondence  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot 
hold  one  language  in  this  House  while  I  am  writing  another  language  to  India  ; 
and  I  freely  admit  that  this  proclamation  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  they  have  made  such  communications  to  India  on  the  subject  as  they 
have  thought  consistent  with  their  duty.  To  such  a  delicate  subject  I  cannot  make 
more  direct  allusion,  but  I  may  state  generally  that  it  has  received  the  attention  of 
the  government,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  press  me  to  make  known 
to  the  House,  or  publish  to  the  world,  the  comments  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
make.  I  cannot,  however,  profess  opinions  in  this  House  at  variance  with  those 
which  I  hold,  and  which  I  have  communicated  to  my  noble  friend.  But,  Sir,  I 
think  the  question  comes  to  this — is  it  consistent  with  justice  and  equity  to  take  one 
particular  act  of  a  public  man,  and  on  account  of  that  act  to  visit  him  with  censure? 
Why,  who  is  there  who  could  stand  under  such  an  ordeal  ?  What  public  man  is 
there  who,  looking  back  upon  his  conduct  for  the  preceding  year,  does  not  know 
that  there  have  been  errors — that  there  have  been  inadvertencies — that,  from  the 
pressure  of  business,  there  has  been  neglect ;  and  are  you  to  judge  him,  not  by  the 
tenor  of  his  general  conduct,  but  to  select  one  particular  act,  and  say, — "  I  move 
my  abstract  vote  upon  this ;  I  charge  you  with  neglect,  or  impolicy,  or  in  caution, 
in  one  particular  instance ;  do  not  plead  your  general  conduct ;  do  not  refer  to  the 
services  you  have  rendered ;  do  not  speak  of  the  time  and  abilities  you  have  employed 
in  the  public  service;  do  not  say  that  yotir  strength  is  sinking,  as  a  plea  of  justifi- 
cation for  your  neglect  in  this  particular  instance ;  I  judge  you  by  this  one 
isolated  public  act."  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  brings  forward  his  motion  of 
distinct  censure,  I  will  appeal  to  the  House  to  do  justice  towards  Lord  EUenbo- 
rough. I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  will  go  all  lengths  in  defence  of  this  act 
and  proclamation.  I  will  not  say,  ^^  I  see  no  danger  in  it ;  there  is  no  expression  I 
object  to ;  I  think  it  a  fit  and  proper  compliment  to  be  paid  to  the  people  of  Hindoo- 
stan.*'  I  will  not  take  that  course  ;  but  I  will  say  that  it  will  be  destructive  of  the 
character  of  the  nation,  it  must  be  a  fatal  check  upon  the  energies  of  public  men,  if 
you  once  establish  the  precedent  that  you  will  not  allow  the  general  conduct  and 
services  of  a  public  man,  who  may  be  acting  at  a  distance  of  5,000  miles,  to  be 
pleaded  against  a  single  act  of  indiscretion.  Oh,  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  this  House  to  imagine  that  it  will  not  draw  a  parallel  between  the  9th  of 
February,  1842,  and  the  9th  of  February,  1843.  I  will  tell  you  of  the  condition  in 
which,  when  Lord  EUenborough  lande(l  in  India,  he  found  some  of  the  men  of  the 
Madras  army.  I  will  tell  you  of  what  tidings  were  brought  to  him.  I  will  appeal 
to  your  own  feelings  on  this  subject  at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  remind  you  of  the 
description  that  was  given  of  the  greatest  disaster  that  ever  befell  the  British  army, 
of  the  destruction  of  17,000  men  and  women,  through  acts  of  the  grossest  treachery, 
of  the  despondency  which  the  Governor -general  found  prevailing  among  some  por- 
tions of  his  army ;  and  then  I  will  exhibit  to  you,  in  the  course  often  months  more, 
that  same  Governor-general  at  the  head  of  40,000  men,  having  effected  the  evacua- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  which  we  suffered  such  reverses — having,  on  the  scene  of 
every  former  disaster,  retrieved  our  honours — [the  remainder  of  the  sentence  was 
rendered  wholly  inaudible  by  an  enthusiastic  burst  of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
House.]     I  will  show  you  these  dispirited  sepoys  converted  into  an  arnur,  excited 
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by  enthusiadiQ,  ready  to  contend,  if  they  could  be  brought  against  them,  with  the 
be^taod  most  disciplined  troops  of  Europe;  and,  then,  exhibiting  this  contrast,  I 
Avill  remind  yuu  (addressing  the  Opposition)  of  the  language  you  held  on  this  sub- 
ject at  this  time  last  year.  I  will  then  ask  you  whether  it  is  consistent  with  justice, 
with  decency,  or  with  common  sense,  that  you,  whose  policy  has  been  reversed 
rioud  cheers  from  the  Ministerial  side,]  should  take  this  single  proclamation  and 
tell  the  Gi>Tomor-generaI,  **•  True,  you  have  conquered;  true,  you  have  re-established 
the  British  name  in  Afghanistan ;  true,  you  have  created  one  universal  feeling  of 
security  throughout  Hindoostan ;  but  you  have  issued  an  unwise,  an  improvident 
proclamation,  and  the  reward  of  your  labours  shall  be,  disgrace  and  condemnation." 
The  motion  having  been  modified  and  amended  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
adjoamed. 


DISTRESS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
F£BBUABT  17,  1843. 

In  the  fifth  night*8  debate  on  Viscount  Howick's  motion,  that  **Thi8  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  so  much  of  her 
Majesty*8  Speech  as  refers  to  that  depression  of  the  manufactufing  interests  of  the 
country  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  her  Majesty  has  so  deeply 
lamented," 

Sib  Robbbt  Pjsbl  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden)  has 
stated  here  very  emphatically,  what  he  has  more  than  once  stated  at  the  conferences 
of  the  anti-Corn-law  league,  that  he  holds  me  individually — [Great  excitement] — 
individuaUy  responsible  for  the  distress  and  sufiering  of  the  country;  that  he 
holds  me  personally  responsible;  but  be  the  consequences  of  those  insinuations  what 
they  maj,  never  will  I  be  influenced  by  menaces  either  in  this  House,  or  out  of  this 
House,  to  adopt  a  course  which  I  consider — [The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in 
shouts  from  various  parts  of  the  House.] 

Mr.  Cobden  rose  and  said :  I  did  not  say  that  I  held  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
personally  responsible— [shouts  of  "Yes,  yes,"  "You  did,  you  did," — cries  of 
*'  Order,"  and  ''  Chair."]  [Sir  Robert  Peel:  you  did.]  I  have  said  that  I  hold  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  responsible,  ^y  virtue  of  his  office — [**No,  no,"  much  con- 
fusion]— ^as  the  whole  context  of  what  I  said  was  sufficient  to  explain — [**No,  no,*^ 
from  the  ministerial  benches.] 

Sir  Robert  Feel :  Sir,  the  expression  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was  not  that  he  held 
her  Majesty's  government  responsible;  but,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he  said,  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  he  held  me  individually  responsible  [Cheers. — Sir 
James  Graham  handed  a  paper  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.]  I  do  not  want  to  overstate 
any  thing.  I  am  not  certain,  on  reflection,  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  used  the 
word  personally,  but  he  did  twice  repeat  that  he  held  me  individually  responsible. 
I  am  perfectly  certain  of  that.  The  hon.  gentleman  may  do  so,  and  may  induce 
others  to  do  the  same,  but  I  only  notice  his  assertion  for  the  purpose  of  saying,  that 
it  shall  not  influence  me  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  Sir,  I  wish  most  sin- 
cerely  that  I  had  been  able  to  conduct  this  discussion  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  temper  with  which  we  conducted  most  of  the  discussions  on  the  tarifi^  of 
last  year.  And  now,  I  will  separate  altogether,  in  approaching  this  discussion,  all 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  public  interests,  to  the  welfare  and  well-being  of  the 
g^eat  body  of  society,  from  that  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  of  a  party  and 
political  character.  I  can  do  that  with  greater  ease,  because  I  must  say  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  set  the  example  of  so  conducting  the  discus- 
sion. It  woidd  be,  indeed,  a  great  advantage  if  we  were  enabled  to  discuss  matters 
of  such  importance  without  reference  to  party  interests  or  party  recriminations.  I 
will,  then,  conduct  all  the  first  part  of  what  I  have  to  deliver  to  the  House  on  the 
principles  on  which  the  noble  lord  made  his  speech  on  introducing  the  motion.  The 
noble  lord  proposes  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider 
that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which  refers  to  the  public  distress.  Sir,  I 
approach  the  consideration  of  that  motion,  I  trust,  in  a  temper  befitting  the  acknow- 
ledged and  long-continued  distre^ises  of  this  country — ^in  a  temper,  too,  befitting 
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the  fortitnde  with  which  privations  and  distress  have  been  borne.  I  will  consider 
singly  and  exclusively  whether  the  adoption  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  is  likely 
in  its  results  to  mitigate  that  distress,  or  revive  prosperity.  I  make  no  objection 
to  the  form  of  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord,  if  an  objection  in  point  of  fono 
could  be  made.  There  are  occasions  on  which,  if  you  can  realise  public  advantage 
or  mitigate  severe  distress,  to  urge  technicalities  against  the  administration  of  a 
remedy,  would  be  most  unwise  and  unbefitting  the  legislature  of  a  great  country. 
But,  in  point  of  form,  there  is  no  objection  to  be  urged  against  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord.  That  motion  is  perfectly  constitutional,  and  liable  to  no  objection  in 
point  of  form.  If  any  objections  are  to  prevail  against  it,  they  must  be  objections 
of  a  substantial  kind.  To  such  only  will  I  address  myself.  Many  hon.  gentlemen 
have  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  motion.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last,  and 
who  assumed  such  a  tone  with  regard  to  the  motion,  inferred  that  the  noble  lord 
proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  manufacturing  distress.  The  bon.  gen- 
tleman said  that  his  only  objection  to  the  motion  was,  that  the  inquiry  was  not  to 
be  more  extensive,  and  did  not  include  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial  distress. 
"Why,  Sir,  the  noble  lord  proposes  no  inquiry  whatever,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  inquiry.  The  noble  lord  does  not  propose  to  inquire 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  present  distress,  and  all  those  who 
are  inclmed  to  suppSrt  his  motion  in  the  expectation  of  having  such  an  inquiry  in- 
stituted, will  find  themselves  entirely  disappointed  if  the  noble  lord  should  be  suc- 
cessful. What  the  noble  lord  proposes  is,  that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  distress  of  the 
country,  and  then,  I  presume,  he  has  some  proposition  to  submit  for  the  relief  of  the 
distress.  I  must  own  I  think  the  general  complexion  of  this  debate  has  not  been 
such  as  entirely  to  convince  me,  that  with  the  numbers  here  preseut,  and  influenced 
by  the  feelings  that  naturally  prevail  on  each  side  of  the  House,  with  only  the 
change  of  having  Mr.  Green  sitting  at  the  table,  instead  of  having  the  speaker  in 
the  chair,  that  any  very  useful  consequences  could  arise  from  the  discussions  of 
measures  under  such  circumstances.  But  when  we  have  got  into  committee  what 
will  the  noble  lord  do  P  What  is  the  motion  that  the  noble  lord  will  make  in  com- 
mittee ?  There  is  to  be  no  inquiry.  When  the  noble  lord  gets  into  committee,  he 
will  not  content  himself  with  having  succeeded  so  far,  but  must  pursue  some  course 
or  other.  What  course  will  that  be  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  propo.se  a  series  of 
measures  founded  on  the  prindples  of  which  he  is  the  advocate— the  principles  of 
free-trade.  If  he  does,  what  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence  P  All  the  functions 
of  government  must  necessarily  be  suspended.  I  speak  of  government  not  in  tbe 
party  sense  of  the  word.  I  speak  of  the  executive  government,  of  that  which  is  en- 
trusted with  important  functions,  and  which  has  hitherto  been  responsible  for  their 
performance, — responsible  for  performing  the  particular  duty— of  explaining  the 
expenditure  of  the  year,  and  the  financial  means  of  the  year  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
session,  and  of  proposing  the  financial  measures  of  the  year.  If  the  noble  lord  suc- 
ceed in  his  motion,  those  functions  of  the  government  must  be  completely  suspended. 
Will  the  noble  lord  propose  to  deal  with  the  sugar  duties  ?  But  I  will  take  matters 
of  mere  revenue,  which  do  not  operate  in  the  slightest  degree  by  way  of  protection ; 
and  with  respect  to  which  rfiere  can  be  no  objection,  from  conflicting  and  rival  in- 
terests. Take  the  case  gf  tea.  Will  the  noble  lord  touch  that.  We  have  a  pro- 
spect of  increased  trade  with  China.  If  you  lower  the  duties  on  tea,  there  will 
probably  be  a  greater  consumption ;  there  will  be  an  increased  importation  of  tea, 
and  probably  an  increased  demand  in  China  for  the  produce  of  this  country.  Will 
the  noble  lord,  therefore,  submit  a  proposition  for  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  tea  P 
Will  he  take  the  same  course  with  respect  to  tobacco,  and  ^iih  respect  to  the  duty 
on  raw  cotton  P  Some  gentlemen,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  urged  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  raw  cotton  as  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  of  our  manufac- 
tures. The  duty  on  wool  has  also  been  referred  to.  These  are  all  articles  with 
respect  to  which  duties  are  imposed,  not  for  the  purpose  of  protection,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue.  Suppose  the  noble  lord  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties  on  tea, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  wool, — I  should  like  to  ask  him  how  any  one  entrusted  with 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  country  can  stir  one  step,  or  know  what  course  to  pursue. 
So  much  for  matter  of  detail,  if  the  noble  lord  enters  into  detail.    Li  the  same  way, 
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tbe  functions  of  government  with  respect  to  commercial  treaties,  must  be  at  oDce 
sospendeflL    SappcM«e  ibe  noble  lord  tiunk  it  desirable  to  redace  the  duties  on  wine, 
or  on  fraits,  what  course  are  the  government  to  take  with  respect  to  negotiations  now 
peoding,  and  which  had  been  pending  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.    The  late 
chaoceilor  of  the  exchequer,  some  three  years  ago,  took  credit,  or  rather  debited  him- 
self  with  a  reduction  of  £300,000  in  the  revenue,  consequent  on  the  expected  termi- 
nation of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France,  on  which  negotiations  have  been  pending 
erer  since.     If  the  noble  lord  deals  with  these  questions  of  revenue,  in  this  com- 
mittee of  tbe  whole  House,  how  is  the  executive  government  to  proceed  with  respect 
to  the  preparation  of  financial  measures,  or  the  conduct  of  negotiations  with  foreign 
powers  for  the  reciprocal  reductions  of  import  duties  ?   It  is  clear  that  the  functions 
of  government  would  be  suspended  by  the  noble  lord^s  success  in  carrying  such  a 
motion  as  this.     And  at  what  time  does  the  noble  lord  come  forward  P     Hitherto  it 
bas  at  least  been  the  practice  to  give  the  government  some  time  after  the  commence- 
Dient  of  the  session,  until  the  estimates  have  been  voted,  and  until  a  full  review  can 
be  taken  of  the  state  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  before  they  are  called  upon  to 
propose  measures  for  providing  the  means  for  the  year ;  but  the  noble  lord  within  a 
fortnight  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  calls  on  the  House  to  permit  him 
to  undertake  this  duty.    And  at  what  period  also,  respecting  the  revenue  itself,  does 
the  noble  lord  propose  this  measure  ?    At  a  period  when  probably  Ihe  future  produce 
of  the  yearly  revenue  is  subject  to  peculiar  uncertainty.    It  is  difficult  to  foresee  what 
win  be  the  product  of  the  income-tax.    I  made  an  estimate  of  it  on  the  best  grounds 
on  which  I  could  calculate ;  but  we  have  not  made  sufficient  progress  in  its  collection 
to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  estimate  was  well  founded  or  not.     At  this 
particular  period,  the  revenue  has  been  affected  by  the  measures  of  last  session.     It 
was  affected  by  the  discussion  which  preceded  them ;  and  yet  the  noble  lord  proposes 
to  go  into  a  committee  of  tbe  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  measures 
affecting  the  finances  of  the  country.    Will  the  noble  lord  avoid  the  difficulty  by 
eontenting  himself  with  moving  some  such  general  resolution  as  this — ^*  Resolved, 
That  the  principles  upon  which  the  tariff  of  last  year  was  founded  ought  to  be  carried 
to  further  extent  ?  *^    Is  that  the  motion  which  the  noble  lord  wojild  propose  P   There 
is  to  be  no  inquiry,  and  he  must  propose  either  a  specific  measure  of  details,  or  he 
must  propose  some  general  resolution,  embodying  a  general  principle.     The  noble 
lord  has  no  alternative.     K  you  could  do  any  thing  at  the  present  moment  to  create 
uncertainty,  to  paralyse  trade,  to  suspend  all  commercial  speculations,  it  would  be  to 
move  some  general  indefinite  resolution  like  that,  leaving  every  man  uncertain  as  to 
what  specific  articles  the  general  resolution  was  to  be  applied.    This  country  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  tariff  of  last  year.     The  discussion  which  pre- 
ceded that  tariff  necessarily  added  to  commercial  embarrassment.    It  was  impossible 
it  could  be  otherwise.    During  the  whole  time  of  the  discussion,  commercial  men 
were  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  would  be  the  final  resolve  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  there  was  a  suspension  of  commercial  dealings.     It  affected  the  con- 
sumption of  timber,  and  affected  almost  every  other  article  of  importance  which  en- 
tered into  tbe  tariff  of  last  year.     If  you  now  enter  on  the  subject  again,  without 
indicating  the  articles  of  which  you  mean  to  alter  the  duties,  you  do  more  to  diminish 
public  confidence  and  add  to  commercial  embarrassments,  than  by  any  other  course 
you  could  take.     One  great  evil  has  been  a  gradual  diminution  of  prices.     When 
there  is  a  tendency  to  an  increase  of  prices  there  is  a  tendency  to  commercial  pro- 
Fperity .     The  effect  of  a  gradual  increase  of  prices  is  well  explained  by  Mr.  Hume-^ 
David  Hnrae,  in  one  of  his  essays  on  trade.    Threatened  reductions  in  the  tariff  tend 
to  produce  declining  prices,  and  a  vague  resolution,  such  as  I  have  referred  to,  leav- 
ing it  uncertain  to  what  articles  the  principle  was  to  be  applied,  so  far  from  being  a 
retief,  would  aggravate  all  the  existing  evils.     I  hope  I  have  conducted  the  discus- 
sion on  the  principles  which  I  laid  down,  avoiding  all  party  considerations,  and 
making  my  appeal  to  the  reason  of  the  House  against  the  proposal  of  tbe  noble  lord. 
Mere  success  in  carrying  this  motion  would  be  only  a  triumph  over  the  government. 
That  the  noble  lord  disclaims,  and  I  must  say,  from  the  character  of  the  speech  with 
which  he  proposed  the  motion,  I  have  confidence  in  the  declaration  of  the  noble 
lord.     He  does  not  seek  a  temporary  triumph  of  party  by  his  motion.     He  proposes 
it  in  order  to  gire  a  hope  of  rehef  for  the  distress  of  the  country.    Inquiry  is 
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not  intended.  You  are  not  to  have  the  operation  of  the  Corn-laws^you  are  not 
to  have  the  operation  of  other  restrictive  laws  investigated,  but  some  proposition  is 
to  be  made.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  that  proposition  must  refer  to  deuils 
or  tn  general  principles — that  the  one  would  suspend  and  paralyse  the  functions  of 

government,  and  the  other  would  add  to  the  existing  embarrassment  and  distress, 
ir,  I  do  not  oppose  the  noble  lord's  motion  on  the  ground  of  denying  the  distress 
which  prevails.  There  are  but  too  many  evidences  of  that  distress.  And  when  some 
of  my  right  hon.  friends  refer  to  circumstances  which  rather  appear  to  indicate  a  hope 
of  more  favourable  times,  they  have  done  so,  not  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  ex- 
istence or  extent  of  the  distress,  but  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  arguments  used  by 
hon.  gentlemen,  and  siiowing  that  in  some  cases  there  have  been  exaggerations  of 
the  degree  of  distress.  And  one  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Manchester,  (Mr.  M. 
Gibson)  has  charged  my  right  lion,  friend  with  having  made  a  statement,  founded  upon 
Mr.  Uorner^s  report,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  the  details  of  that  report.  But  then 
the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Horner  for  autumn  last. 
Might  it  not  have  occurred  to  the  hon.  gentleman  that  an  improvement  might 
have  taken  place  between  autumn  and  January  ?  Now,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
Mr.  Horner  did  make  a  report,  and,  with  respect  to  the  new  buildings,  he  did  use 
this  language : — *^  In  the  course  of  last  year,  forty-nine  new  concerns  were  pet  to 
work,  having  1,378  horses*  power,  and  employing  3,490  persons.  Calculating  five 
persons  to  each  horse  power,  the  usual  rough  estimate,  when  these  mills  are  in  full 
work  they  will  give  employment  to  7,000  persons.  Some  of  them  are  new  buildings, 
and  some  of  these  are  additions  to  pre-existing  buildings;  in  other  cases,  the 
occupiers  have  removed  from  smaller  to  larger  premises ;  but  in  all  of  tbem  the 
parties  must  have  invested  new  capital;  and  it  would  be  irrational  to  suppose 
otherwise  than  that  all  of  them  have  entered  upon  a  branch  of  trade  which  they  be* 
lieved  to  hold  out  a  fair  prospect  of  yielding  a  remunerating  profit.  The  greater 
part  of  the  information  from  which  these  tables  have  been  constructed,  was  collected 
between  the  beginning  of  September  and  the  middle  of  November — that  is,  before 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  that  revival  which  began  about  the  latter  date ;  so  that 
if  it  had  been  possil[|e  to  give  the  actual  state  of  the  mills  in  the  present  week,  there 
is  every  probability  that  a  comparison  with  the  same  time  last  year  would  give  a 
still  more  favourable  result  than  I  have  shown  above.  I  have  formed  tills  opinion, 
not  merely  on  general  reports  of  improved  trade,  but  from  facts  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, contained  in  returns  recently  received  from  the  superintendents  in  my  district: 
— Mr.  Superintendent  Davies,  resident  at  Ashton*under-Line,  reports  tome,  that 
on  visiting  the  mills  of  A  on  the  0th  of  November,  1842,  252  looms  were  standing; 
on  the  18th  of  thi$  month  all  were  at  work,  and  22  added.  On  the  10th  of 
November,  1842,  B  had  500  looms,  and  2-5ths  of  the  spinning  machinery  stopped : 
on  the  18th  of  January,  only  250  looms,  and  l-4th  of  the  spinning  machinery 
stopped.  On  the  28th  of  October,  G  had  186  looms  stopped;  on  the  18th  of 
January  all  were  at  work.  In  July,  1842,  D  had  252  looms  stopped,  and  eight  pair 
uf  mules  working  short  time ;  in  January,  1843,  all  were  at  work,  and  on  full  time. 
In  July,  1842,  E  had  190  looms  stopped ;  in  January,  1843,  all  were  at  work.  In 
July,  1842,  F  had  167  looms  stopped;  in  January,  1843,  nearly  all  were  at  work/' 
Do  not  let  me  be  misunderstood.  Mind — I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  g^reat 
distress.  If  the  noble  lord's  motion  could  really  and  truly  tend  to  relieve  the 
country,  we  have,  I  say,  such  full  and  ample  evidence  of  that  distress  as  to 
induce  me  to  enter  into  the  committee  that  he  desires.  But  when  gentlemen  say, 
that  we  are  in  a  worse  state  in  January  than  we  were  in  October,  then  I  wish  to 
show  you  that  in  that  statement  there  is  exaggeration.  That  is  the  remark  I  have 
to  make  upon  that  point.  I  have.  Sir,  little  more  to  say  of  the  reason  why  the 
government  cannot,  and  why  the  House  ought  not  to  assent  to  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord.  But  then,  during  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  have  been  condemned 
by  many  gentlemen  for  the  course  which  I  pursued,  in  the  last  session,  with  respect 
to  the  tiarifi^,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  professed  to  be  founded,  and  for  the 
declarations  which  I  made  in  the  course  of  the  present  session.  I  will  refer  first 
to  the  principles  on  which  the  government  acted  in  proposing  the  tariff  of 
last  year.  In  undertaking  to  revise  the  commercial  code  of  this  country — I  beg 
the  House  to  recollect  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  undertaken.    There 
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was  in  tbat  year,  and  there  bad  been  for  several  preceding  years,  a  great  defieiency 
hi  the  amount  of  the  revenue.  This  country,  too,  was  engaged  in  two  wars. 
The  East-India  Company  was  interested  in  the  one — that  carried  on  to  the 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  the  other  the  war  with  China.  It  was,  under  these  circuni' 
stances,  tbat  her  Majesty^s  government  undertook  the  revision  of  the  commercial 
code.  There  was  a  deficiency  of  £2,400,000,  or  of  a  sum  something  nearer 
£3,000,000.  That  de6ciency  did  not  deter  us  from  undertaking  what  we  thought 
would  be  bene6cial  to  the  commerce  of  the  country.  But,  in  order  to  revise  our 
duties,  it  was  necessary  to  create  a  new  deficiency ;  and  we.  Sir,  did  not  shrink 
from  performing  that  which  we  felt  to  be  necessary,  because  it  compelled  us  to 
perform  the  unpopular  aet,  which  nothing  but  a  sense  of  our  duty  could  reconcile  us 
to,  of  calling  upon  the  country  to^ubmit  to  an  income-tax  in  a  time  of  peace. 
Without  that  tax,  we  could  not  have  proposed  a  revision  of  the  tariff,  when 
we  had  to  create  a  new  deficiency  of  £1,200,000.  But  in  the  face  of  those 
wars — in  the  face  of  this  deficiency — in  the  face  of  that  deficiency  which  a  reform 
in  the  tariff  must  create,  we  undertook  the  revision  of  our  commercial  code.  I  an- 
nounced the  principles  on  which  that  revision  was  to  be  undertaken.  I  ask,  if  it 
were  possible  to  have  undertaken  a  revision  of  the  whole  of  our  Customs*  duties 
without  having  explained  the  general  principles  on  which  that  revision  was  to  have 
proceeded.  There  were  two  principles  between  which  we  had  to  choose,  the 
principle  of  protection  to  the  native  industry,  or  to  abandon  prohibitory  duties, 
and  KlaK  commercial  restrictions.  We  had  to  take  either  one  or  the  other,  and 
we  declared  that  we  thought  that  the  principle  of  protection  could  be  carried 
no  further  in  the  abstract.  I  repeat  the  word,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  the  term.  In  the  abstract  he  said,  that  protection  was  not 
to  be  defended  as  the  permanent  system  of  this  country.  We  thought,  that  a 
revision  of  the  commercial  code  ought  to  proceed  upon  the  principle  of  abandoning 
prohibitory  duties,  and  relaxing  the  restrictions  on  commerce,  and  now  I 
am  taunted  for  not  carrying  out  that  principle  to  all  its  legitimate  and  logical  con- 
sequences, and  told  that  I  am  not  to  pay  any  regard  to  specific  or  peculiar  circum- 
stances, and  not  to  g^ve  any  consideration  to  long  vested  interestsi  But  when  I  stated 
that  I  thought  that  the  pervading  principle  ought  to  be  rather  a  relaxation  of  restric- 
tions than  an  increase  of  protection,  I  accompanied  the  declaration  of  that  abstract 
principle  with  a  distinct  declaration  that  that  principle,  admitted  to  be  a  wise  one, 
ought  to  be  applied,  in  a  country  like  this,  with  great  caution  and  great  circum- 
spection— ^first,  because  we  ought  not  lightly  to  affect  great  interests,  which 
bad  grown  op  to  great  importance  under  lung-enjoyetl  protection ;  and,  secondly, 
because  you  ought  not,  by  the  course  that  you  pursued,  to  throw  discredit 
upon  the  principle  you  sought  to  enforce,  by  applying  it  so  rashly  and  indiscrimi- 


those  who  had  preceded  me,  who  had  advocated  those  principles,  and  set  the 
example  of  removing  commercial  restrictions.  When  Mr.  Iluskisson,  in  1825,  pro- 
posed his  revision  of  the  commercial  law  of  this  country,  the  language  he  used  I  will 
read  to  the  House.  Mr.  Uuskisson  was  a  great  commert'ial  reformer,  a  practical 
Tefonner,  who  felt  all  the  responsibility^  and  anticipated  all  the  consequences  of  his 
acts,  and  the  House  will  see  how  he  qualified  the  general  principles  of  which  he 
advocated  the  adoption.  Mr.  Uuskisson,  on  the  21st  March,  1825,  used  these 
words: — ^*  I  can  assure  the  committee,  that  if  I  am  about  to  recommend  alterations 
which  are  at  variance  with  the  ancient  sentiments  of  this  country,  in  respect  to 
colonial  policy  and  trade,  it  is  not  because  I  consider  the  views  of  our  ancestors  as 
necessarily  erroneous,  or  tbat  innovation  must  necessarily  be  improvement;  but  it  is 
becaose  the  circumstances  and  state  of  the  world,  in  which  we  have  to  examine 
colonial  interests,  have  changed :  and  it  becomes  us,  as  practical  statesmen,  to  deal 
with  those  interests  with  a  reference  to  that  change.  It  is  only  in  this  sense,  and 
with  this  qualification,  that  I  desire  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  innovator.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  give  effect  to  new  principles,  where  circumstances  do  not  call  for  their 
application ;  feeling  as  I  do,  from  no  small  experience  in  public  business — and 
every  day  confirms  that  feeling — how  much,  in  the  vast  and  complex  Uterests  of 
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this  country,  do  general  theories,  however  incontrovertible  in  the  abstract,  require 
to  be  weigheid  with  a  calm  circunfspection,  to  be  directed  by  a  temperate  discretion, 
and  to  be  adapted  to  all  the  existing  relations  of  society  with  a  careful  h>ind,  and  a 
due  regard  to  the  establishments  and  institutions  which  have  grown  up  under  those 
relations." 

Xre  not  these,  I  ask,  the  words  of  practical  wisdom?  They  were  axed  when 
that  great  commercial  reformer  undertook  large  and  most  important  reforms  in  our 
commercial  code.  Do  we  not  find  here  the  prudence  of  a  practical  man,  who,  while 
he  laid  down  general  principles,  thought  it  right  and  proper  that  they  should  be 
accompanied  by  circumspection  in  their  application?  Now  take  other  men  who 
have  not  been  responsible  for  the  practical  consequences  of  the  principles  that  they 
desired  to  see  acted  upon — take  one  who  carried^he  principles  of  free- trade  as  far  as 
any  gentleman  of  the  House — take  the  highest  authority,  for  so  I  must  still  call  him; 
for  it  appears  to  me  that  all — not  all,  but  many  subsequent  writers  on  political  eco- 
nomy,  have  only  tended  to  confound  by  their  observations  that  which  was  eluci- 
dated by  Adam  Smith;  at  least  the  doctrines  propounded  by  Adam  Smith,  to 
my  apprehension,  appear  more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  those  of  his  commenta- 
tors. Take  Adam  Smith,  and  no  man  went  further  in  advocating  free-trade,  the 
abolition  of  restrictive  duties,  and  what  does  he  say?  This  is  the  way  that  with 
reference  to  a  state  of  society  constituted  like  ours,  he  qualifies  his  doctrines.  He 
says—"  The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter  of  deliberation  how  far,  or 
in  what  manner  it  is  proper  to  restore  the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods,  after  it 
has  been  for  some  time  interrupted  is,  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of 
high  duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which  can  come  into  competition 
with  them,  have  been  so  far  extended  as  to  employ  a  great  multitude  of  hands.'* 

But  you  will  not  allow  agriculture  to  be  reckoned  a  manufacture,  or  entitled  to 
those  benefits  laid  down  as  properly  belonging  to  a  manufacture  by  this  great 
authority.  But  to  continue  my  extract — **  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  that 
the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by  slow  eradations,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  reserve  and  circumspection.  Were  those  high  duties  and  prohibitions  taken 
away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign  goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast 
into  the  home  market,  as  to  deprive  all  at  once  many  thousands  of  our  people  of 
their  ordinary  employment  and  means  of  subsistence." ' 

These  are  the  words  of  the  theoretical  writer — of  a  writer  not  responsible  for  the 
practical  application  of  his  views,  but  they  correspond  with  the  doctrine  of  the  prac- 
tical reformer — of  a  minister  of  the  Crown  who  did  lie  under  responsibility.  And, 
Sir,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  these  great  authorities  with  respect  to  our  com- 
mercial  principles,  I  accompanied  their  enunciation  with  a  respectful  admonition 
to  the  House  to  apply  those  principles  with  great  circumspection — with  great 
caution.  It  is  said,  however,  that  we  did  absolutely  nothing  by  the  tarifi^,  that  it 
was  a  mere  delusion.  Is  that  true  ?  What  did  we  do  in  that  tariff  to  which  you 
now  attach  so  little  value  ?  Sir,  in  respect  to  articles  oF  raw  produce,  constituting 
the  elements  of  manufactures,  in  respect  to  almost  all  these  articles  we  reduced  the 
duty  payable  on  their  importation — in  some  cases  we  reduced  it  to  five,  and  in 
other  cases  to  two  per  cent.  And  where  exceptions  were  made  they  were  allowed 
on  the  ground  of  revenue.  Take  for  example  the  case  of  cotton  wool.  I  am  here 
speaking  of  raw  produce,  the  materials  of  manufactures.  Take,  I  say,  the  case  of 
cotton  wool;  the  duty  on  which  was  retained  on  account  of  the  revenue.  With 
respect  to  articles  half  manufactured,  if  I  may  so  speak — half  raw  and  half  manu- 
factured— the  general  rule  was  to  reduce  the  duty  to  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.  With 
respect  to  articles  of  manufactures,  the  general  rule  was,  to  impose  a  duty  of 
20  per  cent.  Exceptions  were  made  from  these  reductions  in  favour  of  certain 
articles,  but  they  were  made  in  favour  of  weak  and  unprotected  interests.  The 
claims  of  the  cork-cutters,  for  example,  were  urged  by  the  hon.  member  for  Fins- 
bury — ^the  claims  of  the  straw  manufacturers  were  also  among  those  ui^ged — and 
when  exceptions  were  made  from  the  general  reduction  which  the  tariff  effected, 
they  were  made  in  favour  of  branches  of  manufacture  of  that  nature  for  which  there 
could  be  no  ground  for  making  exception  other  than  the  desire  to  protect  the  fair 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  We  did  except  certain  great  articles.  We 
excepted  some  on  the  g^und  of  negotiations  pencUog  with  resp^t  to  them.    In 
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the  ease  of  wine — ^in  tbe  case  of  brandy— -in  tbe  case,  I  think,  of  Yinegar — in  tbe 
case  of  French  fruits,  and  in  those  of  several  other  articles,  we  did  not  reduce 
the  duty  in  order  that  we  miffht  employ  those  duties  as  instruments  of  negotiation, 
with  a  view  of  effecting  a  reduction  in  the  duties  imposed  by  other  countries  on  the 
produce  of  our  own  industry.  I  am  not  disposed  to  carry  too  far  that  principle  of 
witfabolding  from  ourselves  the  benefits  of  reduction  of  duties,  in  order  to  force 
other  nations  to  act  in  a  reciprocal  manner,  and  in  many  cases  we  weakened  the  effect 
of  instruments  we  held  in  our  own  hands,  by  reducing  the  duties  of  articles  relative 
to  wbich  negotiations  might  have  been  entered  into.  Our  general  rule  was,  that 
in  eases  where  the  articles  were  elements  of  manufacture,  or  where  there  was  risk 
from  smuggling,  we  took  to  ourselves  the  advantage  likely  to  arise  from  a  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  these  articles ;  but  on  others,  wine  for  example,  we  made  no 
reduction  of  duty,  and  intend  to  make  no  reduction  of  duty,  in  the  hope  that  we 
shall  thus  induce  other  countries  to  g^ive  to  us  an  equivalent  advantage ;  and  with 
respect  to  cases  in  which  the  articles  in  question  are  articles  of  luxury.  I  do 
think — as  I  presume  the  late  government  also  thought — that  before  you  consent  to  a 
reducUcm  of  the  duties — on  French  wines  for  example,  that  you  should  attempt  to 
prevail  upon  France  to  permit  hardwares  and  cutlery  from  Sheffield  to  enter  her 
dominions,  a  greater  advantage  to  this  country  than  that  derived  under  the 
existing  system.  Indeed,  it  would  not,  I  believe,  be  satisfactory  to  the  country  if 
we  were  to  reduce  the  duty  at  once  on  articles  like  wine — articles  of  luxury,  used 
only  by  the  wealthier  classes,  without  making  an  attempt  to  procure  from  the 
grower  of  the  wine  some  corresponding  advantage  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
These  were  the  cases  in  which  we  excepted  certain  articles  from  the  operation  of  the 
tariff;  and  it  is  by  withholding  them  that  we  may  hope  that  negotiations — negotia- 
tions I  am  sorry  to  say  too  long  pending — may  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion. But  we  cannot  be  fairly  charged,  by  those  who  have  been  parties  to  pending 
commercial  negotiations,  with  having  reserved  too  many  articles  from  the  operation 
of  the  general  plan  of  reduction  imposed  by  the  tariff,  and  reducing  the  duties 
upon  them  without  continuing  these  negotiations — we  excepted  silk,  and  wine, 
and  brandy.  During  the  discussion  upon  the  tariff  no  one  proposed  that  we  should 
at  onoe  part  with  all  the  advantages  while  negotiations  were  pending,  which  the 
duties  on  these  articles  gave  us.  [Viscount  Howick  contended  that  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  ought  to  have  been  made  universal.]  Such  might  have  been  the 
noble  lord's  views ;  but  I  am  sure  that  the  general  sense  of  the  House — I  do 
not  mean  to  include  the  opinions  of  every  particular  member  of  it;  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  was  in  favour  of  the  reduction  upon  the  duty  of  the  articles  refer- 
red to  being  reserved,  until  further  progress  had  been  made  in  pending  negotia- 
tions. I  certainly  did  not  apply  the  tariff  to  the  article  of  sugar — and  I  admit  at 
once  that  there  can  be  no  article  of  greater  importance  to  this  country  than 
sugar — no  article  with  respect  to  which  a  reduction  of  price  would  be  of  more  im- 
portance. But  this  I  can  with  truth  affirm,  that  it  was  no  desire  to  protect 
great  monopolies,  which  induced  us  to  reserve  the  reduction  upon  sugar.  When- 
ever you  do  deal  with  that  article,  I  doubt  whether  you  will  not  deal  with  it  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  for  that  of  tbe 
grower  of  foreign  sugar.  We  reserved  the  article  of  sugar  partly  with  the  view  of 
using  it  as  an  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  reductions  in  the  import 
duties  payable  upon  our  produce  in  foreign  sugar-growing  countries ;  but  much  more 
on  this  ground,  that  we  did  not  deem  it  right  to  give  a  free  unlimited  admission  to 
foreign  sugar,  without  any  reference  to  the  consideration  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
produce  of  free  or  of  slave  labour.  I  said  this  should  be  our  ruling  principle  when  I 
was  in  opposition ;  I  maintained  it  last  session  in  office,  and  I  still  adnere  to  it. 
Certainly  you  should,  if  it  be  in  your  power,  attempt  to  make  stipulations  in 
favour,  not  only  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  bnt  for  the  modification  of 
slavery  itself.  You  should  attempt  to  obtain  conditions  with  respect  to  the  state  of 
slavery  before  you  grant  the  indiscriminate  reduction  of  duty.  I  expressed  this 
opinion  last  year  and  acted  upon  it,  and  I  still  maintain  it ;  and  considering  the  dis- 
cussion in  which  this  country  was  lately  involved — considering  the  position  it  has 
maintained  with  respect  to  America — considering  the  principles  which  it  has  main- 
tained with  respect  to  France— I  do  say,  that  there  never  wara  -period  wh^  it  was 
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more  important  that  this  country  should  prove  to  the  world  that  she  did  not  relax, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining^  pecuniary  advantage,  those  institutions  which  she  for- 
merly maintained.  There  has  been  a  great  disposition  to  charge  this  country  with 
having  being  influenced  to  the  suppression  of  slavery  by  the  pressure  of  mercantile 
considerations  {  and  it  certainly  would  abate  our  moral  influence,  if  we  did 
lightly,  for  the  sake  of  a  free-trade  in  sugar,  abandon  the  opportunity  of  making 
such  a  trade  instrumental  in  ameliorating  slavery  in  sugar-growing  countries.  I  say 
no  more  on  this  point.  When  I  was  asked,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  what  parti- 
cular article  should  be  subjected  to  a  reduction  of  duty,  I  declined  to  answer,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  make  such  a  selection,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
intentions  of  government  as  to  proposed  changes  at  the  very  opening  of  the  session. 
But,  at  any  rate,  we  can  see  what  has  happened  with  regard  to  the  timber 
duties.  The  opposition  n^ade  to  the  change  I  proposed  to  those  duties  was^ 
that  I  went  much  farther  than  her  Majesty's  late  government,  and  that  I  was 
sacrificing  a  large  portion  of  revenue  in  the  hope  of  reducing  the  price  of  timber. 
We  permitted  colonial  timber  to  come  in  at  a  mere  nominal  duty,  and  we  greatly 
reduced  the  price  of  Baltic  timber.  But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  ^*you 
have  done  nothing  for  the  consumer.  You  have  merely  lost  a  revenue,  without  re- 
ducing the  price  of  timber.''  That  is  not  the  fact.  There  has  been  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  the  price  of  timber.  Sir,  I  quite  admit  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  determine  how  far  the  reduction  in  price  i»>  referable 
to  the  diminished  duty  or  the  diminished  demand ;  but  that  there  has  been  a  great 
reduction  in  the  price  of  timber  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment.  I  bold  in  my  hand 
a  comparative  statement  of  the  prices  paid  for  timber  in  the  dock-yards,  during  the 
years  1841  and  1842,  In  1841  Riga  timber  was  £5  :  6  :  6^.  a  load ;  in  1842,  after 
the  10th  October,  it  was  £4:2:  Qd,  In  the  first  year  Dantzic  timber  was  £5:4:9d,; 
in  1842,  £3:  18  :  9d,  In  deals  there  was  no  such  difference,  for  the  duty  did  not 
apply.  In  the  first  year  Canadian  red  pine  was  £4:16:6^;  in  the  second, 
£3  :  16  :  6^.  In  the  first  yellow  ftine  was  £4  3s, ;  in  the  latter,  £3  U,  In  the  first 
year,  Stockholm  limber  was  £4  lOs, ;  in  the  latter,  £3  1«.  Now,  so  far  as  an  ab- 
solute reduction  of  price,  it  has  unquestionably  taken  place  to  an  extent  at  least 
equivalent  to  the  abatement  of  the  duty.  I  admit,  as  I  said  before,  that  the  same 
causes  may  have  influenced  the  depression  of  price  in  timber  as  those  which  operated 
in  the  case  of  other  articles.  But,  says  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Cobden),  "you 
reduce  the  price  of  timber  when  there  are  no  factories  to  be  built;"  as  if  there  was 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  factories.  I  don't  undervalue  the  importance  of  fac- 
tories; but  to  say  that,  when  bridges,  houses,  and  various  other  buildings  are  always 
to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  no  advantage  is  derived  in  the  great  reduction  of  the 
price  of  timber,  simply  because  no  additional  cotton  mills  are  required,  is  an  argu- 
ment which  only  indicates  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  notion  of  commercial  prosperity 
and  the  happiness  of  the  nation  all  centre  in  the  erection  of  cotton  mills  throughout 
the  country.  I  think  I  can  establish  the  importance  of  the  alteration  by  the  words 
of  Mr.  Deacon  Iltime,  for  there  was  no  one  article  to  which  he  attached  greater  im- 
portance than  timber.  He  said  : — *'  You  have  coal  and  iron  cheap ;  make  timber 
cheap  too,  and  you  have  the  three  great  elements  of  commercial  prosperity." 

And  although  factories  are  not  building,  and  mill-owners  have  not  derived  any 
advantage  from  the  reduction  which  has  lately  been  effected  in  the  price  of  timber, 
yet  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  convince  the  great  bulk  of  the 
community  that  they  have  derived  no  advantage  from  the  diminution  in  the  price  of 
timber.  We  come  next  to  articles  of  human  subsistence.  It  is  said  we  did  nothing 
in  the  tariff  respecting  such  articles,  because,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
our  supporters  we  were  afraid  to  touch  them  effectually.  Why,  we  found  cattle 
prohibited,  and  salt  meat  subject  to  high  duties ;  we  diminished  the  duties,  and  re- 
mitted the  prohibition.  But  it  is  said  that  not  the  slightest  benefit  accrued  from  the 
reduction,  or  the  abolition  of  the  prohibition :  that  the  change  has  not  varied  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  price  of  meat.  If  I  retained  the  prohibition  and  the  high  duties, 
what  would  be  said  ?  How  vou  would  dwell  on  the  importance  of  the  traffic  in  meat 
and  cattle,  and  charge  me  with  obstructing  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country. 
But  I  reduced  the  duty  on  meat  to  an  amount  fixed  at  so  moderate  a  rate,  that  you 
(the  opposition)  did  not  object  to  it,  and  I  took  away  the  prohibition  from  the  impor- 
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tation  of  cattle,  and  now  you  say  that  the  change  has  not  been  attended  with  the 
!ili^hte$t  advantage — that  it  is  all  a  mockery  and  dehision.  Sir,  when  that  language 
is  held  with  respect  to  those  articles  of  subsistence,  it  leads  me  to  think  that  you 
greatly  OTerrate  the  advantages  which  you  now  say  are  to  l)e  derived  from  a  free-trade 
in  com.  Why,  what  said  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  the  other  night  P 
He  did  not  say  that  we  manifested  any  desire  to  sacriflcc  the  permanent  interests  of 
the  country  for  the  attainment  of  political  or  party  advantages.  On  the  contrar}-, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  proclaimed  that  we  perilled  the  existence  of  the  government 
by  removing  the  prohibition  on  cattle,  and  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  forbearance  of 
the  opposition,  we  should  have  been  left  in  a  minority,  and  been  eompelled  to  re- 
linquish the  reins  of  power.  Well,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  repre- 
sentation, we  are  entitled  to  credit ;  for  how  could  we  have  given  a  greater  proof  that 
we  were  bent  on  pursuing  what  we  believed  was  for  the  public  advantage,  than  to 
stake  our  existence  as  a  government  on  the  removal  of  this  prohibition  ?  And  when 
the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman  claims  credit  for  supporting  me  on  the  reduction  of  duty, 
he  ought  at  least  to  admit  that  we  were  not  desirous  of  deferring  to  opinions  in  which 
we  did  not  partake,  or  of  sacrificing  the  public  welfare  for  the  sake  of  conciliating 
our  supporters.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  corn- laws.  I  did  certainly  retain  the 
principle  of  a  fluctuating  scale.  It  was  said,  when  I  proposed  that  measure,  that  it 
would  be  of  no  advantage  in  diminishing  the  price  of  corn.  It  was  said  that  I  was 
rendering  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  more  strict  by  the  addition  of  new  towns  in 
taking  the  averages.  It  was  said  too  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  exhausted 
of  its  gold  in  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  the  sliding- scale.  But  you  cannot  deny 
that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  price.  Oh,  but  it  is  now  said  that  it  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  harvest.  But  you  prophesied  that  the  harvest  would  be  an 
unproductive  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what 
cause  the  fall  of  price  is  owing,  but  at  any  rate  you  cannot  deny  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  reduction.  Now,  take  the  prices — ^and  you  will  see  the  reduction 
effected,  no  doubt,  by  the  harvest  as  a  main  cause, — for  the  last  six  years.  On  the 
2nd  January.  1836,  wheat  was  59s.  per  quarter;  in  January,  1838,  it  was  52s.  4d. 
per  quarter;  in  January,  1839,  it  was  7Ss.  2d.  per  quarter;  in  January,  1840,  it 
was  68^.  5d.  per  quarter ;  in  Jannary,  1841,  it  was  6ls.  Sd.  per  quarter ;  in  January, 
1842,  it  was  63jr.  1^.  per  quarter ;  and  in  January,  1843,  it  was  46s,  1  Id.  per  quarter. 
Now,  it  is  said  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  no  benefit  whatever.  I  confess  that  this 
is  a  most  discouraging  statement,  when  we  compare  such  comments  with  the  predic- 
tions  indulged  in  before  any  alteration  was  made.  Now,  if  ever  a  principle  were 
muntaiQed  by  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  it  was  that  the  high  price  of  provisions 
was  the  main  cause  of  the  depression  of  trade,  and  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 
articles  of  manufacture.  A  pamphlet  was  written  by  an  hon.  gentleman,  an  active 
member  of  the  Anti-Corn-law  League,  which  gave  the  price  of  corn  and  other  articles 
of  subsistence  fur  some  years  past,  and  in  which  it  was  contended  that  twenty  mil- 
lions of  additional  capital  was  applied  to  the  purchase  of  articles  of  food,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  purchase  of  manufactures ;  and  the  great  evils  of  the  country  were 
attributed  to  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  From  some  catiseor  other  you  have  now 
a  low  price,  and  now  the  doctrine  is,  it  does  not  matter  a  farthing  what  the  price  of 
provisions  is — the  great  panacea  is  a  free-trade  in  com.  Well,  with  respect  to  the 
objeetions  to  the  now  towns.  I  introduced  them  to  prevent  frauds.  Some  said  I 
had  a  covert  intention  of  increasing  protection  ;  some  said  that  I  should  diminish  the 
prices  in  the  new  towns,  and  raise  the  duty  on  foreign  corn.  What  is  the  result  ? 
In  twenty-five  cases,  with  one  exception,  the  price  in  the  new  towns  has  been  higher 
than  in  the  old.  Thus  I  did  take  a  double  security  against  fraud  without  any  in« 
crease  of  protection.  I  am  charged  with  leaving  the  law  in  a  state  of  uncertainty — 
with  implying  a  secret  reserve  to  alter  the  law  next  session.  Now  the  fact  is,  a 
minister  answers  questitins  in  his  place  in  parliament  under  great  disadvantages.  A 
minister  desires  to  give  eveij  information  that  he  can  on  public  concerns  consistent 
with  public  duty.  On  the  first  night  of  the  session  the  question  was  addressed  to  me 
— '*  I>o  you  intend  to  alter  the  corn-laws  this  session  ?  **  My  answer  was — •*  I  do 
not.^^  Then  it  was  said  I  had  made  a  voluntary  declaration  that  I  would  not  alter 
them  this  session,  but  that  I  had  made  a  reserve  with  a  view  to  a  succeeding  session. 
Now,  in  these  cases,  much  depends  on  the  animus  of  the  questioner.     Of  course 
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the  hon.  gentleman  who  put  the  question  to  me  was  specifying  the  present  session, 
and  never  thought  of  asking  me — do  you,  in  the  course  of  the  next  or  of  any  future 
session,  intend  to  propose  an  alteration  in  the  existing  law  ?  When  the  question 
was  put  to  me,  whether  I  contemplated  any  alteration  in  the  present  session,  I 
answered  frankly — I  do  not.  To  this  some  gentlemen  immediately  say — See  in 
what  state  of  uncertainty  you  leave  the  law.  You,  as  minister,  defer  the  coarse 
you  mean  to  take.  You  will  do  nothing  this  session,  but  you  do  not  say  you  will 
abide  by  your  law.  Abide !  Sir,  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  I  will  abide  by  any  law, 
but  I  will  say  this — I  do  not  now  contemplate  any  alteration  in  the  law ;  I  see 
nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  months  to  induce  me  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question  from  what  I  did  last  session ;  but  if  I  am  asked  whether 
I  will  undertake,  whatever  may  be  my  experienee,  whatever  may  be  the  proof 
of  failure  that  may  force  itself  upon  my  conviction — I  say,  if  after  such  proof  and 
experience  of  failure,  I  am  asked  whether,  in  order  to  purchase  support,  I  will  make 
a  stipulation  to  adhere  to  a  law  that  shall  have  failed,  I  say  at  once  that  there  is  no 
support  that  I  will  consent  to  purchase  on  such  conditions.  In  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  cannot  be  considered  to  involve  a  vital  question,  which  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  endanger  the  monarchy,  for  instance,  or  the  union  of  the  kingdom — in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  I  say,  I  should  be  unworthy  the  station  I  hold,  if,  as  a  minister, 
I  were  to  undertake  to  maintain  the  law  one  hour  after  I  had  become  convinced 
that  the  public  interest  demanded  its  abrogation.  If,  however,  this  law  is  to  be 
altered,  what  is  the  principle  on  which  the  iteration  is  to  take  place  ?  If  the  noble 
lord  brings  forward  a  motion  of  this  sort,  and  if  the  real  object  of  that  motion  is  to 
obtain  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  the  supporters  of  the 
noble  lord  what  their  real  views  are  ?  If  they  succeed  in  this  motion,  they  must  be 
well  aware  that  not  one  hour  could  elapse  without  their  being  called  upon  to  make 
a  full  statement  of  their  intentions.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  adhere  unalterably 
to  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty?  See  what  taunts  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
the  lute  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  threw  out  against  me,  under  an  idea  that  I 
might  not  aflhere  unalterably  to  my  own  measure ;  yet  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  with  their  «wn  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  Corn- 
laws?  They  first  brought  forward  the  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty,  but  before  they 
'  even  approached  the  introduction  of  their  own  bill,  the  noble  lord  declared  that  his 
views  had  undergone  a  change.  We  argued  that  a  fixed  duty  was  altogether  delu- 
sive as  a  protection  to  agriculture,  because  in  a  season  of  great  scarcity,  or  when 
corn  rose  to  an  average  of  73«.  or  75«.,  it  would  be  found  utterly  impossible  to  levy 
the  fixed  duty.  The  noble  lord,  in  proportion  as  he  gave  more  consideration  to  the 
question,  began  to  see  that  thiB  was  the  case,  and  then  the  noble  lord  avowed  him- 
self ready  to  modify  his  own  law  in  this  respect,  and  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
abandon  his  fixed  duty  under  a  pressure  of  high  prices.  The  noble  lord,  whose 
friends  now  demand  that  I,  as  minister,  shall  either  abandon  this  law,  or  pledge 
myself  to  maintain  it  irrevocably  under  all  circumstances,  the  noble  lord  himself, 
before  he  approached  the  introduction  of  his  own  bill,  claimed,  and  justly  claimed, 
for  himself  the  privilege  of  modifying  his  views.  He  determined  to  retain  the  sys- 
tem of  averages,  and  when  wheat  approached  the  price  of  75^.,  he  admitted  that  his 
fixed  duty  could  not  be  enforced.  And  the  noble  lord  was  quite  right  to  claim  for 
himself  this  privilege;  but  I  do  say  those  who  concede  this  privilege  to  the  noble 
lord,  ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  demanding  of  his  opponents  that  they  shall  irrevo- 
cably adhere  to  a  measure  they  have  once  adopted.  Between  the  noble  lord  and 
ourselves  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  difierence  of  principle.  The  noble  lord  con- 
tends for  the  necessity  of  a  protective  duty.  But  then  the  noble  lord  contends  also 
that  a  fixed  duty  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  a  regular  trade  in  com,  and 
would  have  the  efiect  of  securing  an  active  intercourse  wiih  the  United  States  of 
America.  Well,  the  noble  lord  vindicates  a  fixed  duty  ofS^.,  on  the  ground  that  the 
landed  interest  is  entitled  to  protection,  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
calb  upon  us  to  settle  the  question.  To  settle  the  question !  Does  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  really  feel  confident  that  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss,  will  settle  the  question  ? 
Does  he  feel  confident  that  such  a  fixed  duty  will  put  an  end  to  agitation,  and  leud 
to  the  immediate  dispersing  of  the  anti-Corn-law  league  ?  Why,  this  very  night 
we  were  told  by  the  hon.  member  for  Salford,  that  a  fix^  duty  of  Ss*  would  be  equi- 
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Talent  to  a  tax  oo  corn  of  £20,000,000.  This,  I  admit,  was  a  very  extravagant 
calculation;  but  supposing  a  fixed  duty  of  8«.  to  be  in  force,  and  wheat  at  75«., 
if  tbe  hoD.  gentleman  even  approaches  the  truth,  if  he  supposes  the  tax  to  be  only 
one-half  of  his  first  estimate,  if  be  calculates  it  only  at  JCl  0,000,000  instead  of 
j£20,000,000,  will  any  man  tell  me  that  it  will  not  be  the  hon.  member's  intention 
to  go  on  agitating  the  question  till  he  obtain  the  repeal  of  the  8«.  ?  My  objection 
to  a  fixed  duty  is,  that  it  presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon  the  consumer  when 
core  is  high,  and  it  equally  presses  upon  the  producer  when  prices  are  low.  1  shall 
be  told,  indeed,  that  a  fixed  duty  will  lead  to  a  greater  regularity  in  the  trade ;  but 
I  say  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  impossible,  under  any  state  of  the  law, 
to  calculate  upon  stationary  prices  for  such  an  article  as  com.  Even  in  New  York 
itself,  when  prices  have  in  no  way  been  influenced  by  a  demand  from  this  country, 
there  have  been  as  great  variations  in  price,  under  a  system  of  complete  free-trade,  as 
in  England  under  the  slidiog-scale.  The  two  noble  lords  opposite  are  agreed  as  to 
the  anaount  of  a  fixed  duty,  but  tbe  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  would 
maintain  it,  not  as  a  protection  to  agriculturists,  but  with  a  view  to  a  revenue.  If 
the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  is  wrong,  if  the  landed  interest  be  not  entitled 
to  protection  from  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  if  it  be  not  necessary  to  restrict 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  for  tbe  purpose  of  preventing  too  great  dependence 
on  foreign  supply,  if  those  two  jiositions  be  conceded,  1  will  venture  to  say  that  a 
fixed  duty  of  Ss.  on  foreign  corn,  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  wqjuld  not  be  main- 
tained for  two  months.  Observe  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Tivertou,  denies 
that  there  is  any  necessity  for  protection;  be  would  impose  a  fixed  duty  of  Ss.  on 
foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of  gaining  revenue.  The  noble  lord  cannot  resist 
the  inference,  that  i^the  landed  interest  have  no  need  of  protection,  and  if  com  be  a 
fit  subject  of  taxation,  com  that  is  the  produce  of  your  own  country  ought  to  be 
liable  to  taxation.  He  cannot  resist  the  argument  that  the  duty  ought  not  to  be  one 
of  8tf.  on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn,  but  4s,  on  foreign  corn,  and  4s,  on  home- 
grown com,  the  duty  to  be  collected,  for  greater  convenience,  at  the  mill  at  which 
it  is  ground.  The  noble  lord  wishes  to  maintain  a  duty  of  Ss,  for  the  purpose  of 
revenue  What,  then,  would  be  the  state  .of  the  case?  You  levy  a  duty  of  ^£5,000,000 
on  one  species  of  corn  which  is  your  own  produce — I  mean  malt  And  would  you 
levy  a  duty  of  j^2,000,000  or  ^,000,000  on  foreign  wheat,  and  no  dut^  whatever 
on  aonae-gprown  wheat,  if  the  landed  interest  be  not  entitled  to  protection  ?  It  is 
quite  clear,  you  would  in  that  case,  be  reversing  the  principle  on  which  you  proceed 
in  the  case  of  barley.  You  derive  nothing  from  foreign  grain  in  the  article  of  bar- 
ley. Yoo  derive  your  whole  revenue  from  barley,  the  produce  of  your  own  country, 
and  tbe  noble  lord  would  derive  tbe  whole  of  his  revenue  from  wheat,  the  produce  of 
other  countries,  and  exempt  wheat  which  is  the  growth  of  his  own  country  from  any 
part  of  the  duty.  Therefore,  I  think  the  noble  lord's  (Lord  John  Russell's)  prin- 
ciple of  vindicating  his  fixed  duty,  because  the  agricultural  interest  is  entitled  to 
protection,  is,  at  least,  a  better  ground  to  assume  than  that  which  is  stated  by  his 
noble  firiend,  who  claims  the  dutv  on  foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of  revenue. 
Tbe  other  alternative  is  the  absolute  and  total  abrogation  of  the  Corn- laws.  I  must 
say  I  entertain  firmly  the  opinion  that  if  you  were  at  once  to  g^ve  efiect  to  your 
views,  and  permit  the  free  and  unrestricted  importation  of  foreign  corn,  you  would 
displace  such  a  mass  of  productive  industry  in  this  country  as  would  greatly  aggra- 
vate the  present  distress.  Seeing  nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
present  law  to  induce  me  to  change  the  views  I  expressed  in  the  course  of  last  ses- 
sion, believing  that  the  application  of  a  fixed  duty  would  have  no  more  tendency  to 
settle  this  question  than  the  retention  of  the  present  law,  believing  that  the  total 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  I 
cannot  consent  to  the  measures  which  are  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing 
Corn-laws.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  T.  Baring)  who  spoke  last  night 
with  so  much  animation — a  degree  of  animation  which  I  have  not  witnessed  in  this 
House  since  the  day  that  he  detected  a  difierential  duty  on  colonial  asses,  charged 
the  present  govonment  with  having  unsettled  every  thing,  and  settled  nothing — 
that  is  to  say,  that  we,  who  have  so  far  at  least  reformed  the  commercial  code  of  this 
country,  that  we  have  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  produce,  and  the  elements  of  manu- 
factures to  less  than  5  per  cent,  in  every  case,  the  duties  on  half  manufactured 
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articles  to  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  the  duties  on  manufactured  articles  to  20  per  cent , 
that  her  Majesty's  government  have  unsettled  every  thing,  and  settled  nothinor. 
Tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  acquiesces  in  his  present  motion,  which,  although  I  am 
confident,  is  not  brought  forward  by  the  noble  lord  with  that  view,  yet  clearly 
appears  after  the  comments  made  on  it  by  the  noble  lord's  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  Halifax  and  others,  to  be  in  effect,  whatever  it  may  be  in  intention,  an  implied 
censure  on  government  for  not  having  brought  forward  some  other  measure  of 
extensive  relief.  Sir,  nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  call  for  measures  of  relief,  and  to 
insist  on  government  proposing  an  immediate  relief  for  the  public  distress.  I  am 
afraid  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  governments  are  liable  to  such 
a  demand;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  make  that  demand  than  to  comply  with  it;  but 
I  think  it  rather  hard,  that  this  charge  of  having  unsettled  every  thing  and  settled 
nothing,  should  proceed  from  our  predecessors  in  office.  I  should  like  to  compare 
the  course  which  the  late  government  took  in  1840  with  the  course  I  and  my  col- 
leagues took  in  1842.  Sir,  it  is  with  unaffected  regret  that  I  enter  into  those  party 
conflicts  on  a  question  of  this  kind.  I  wish  most  heartily  and  sincerely,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  in  this  respect  followed  the  example  of  the  noble  lord. 
I  think  these  mere  party  topics  are  misplaced  on  a  question  of  this  kind,  and  on 
an  occasion  like  the  present;  but  when  party  attacks  are  made  with  great  acrimony, 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  defend  one^s  self.  In  1840,  noble  lords  and  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  were  in  possession  of  power.  They  now  declare  themselves  the 
great,  the  uniform,  the  consistent  advocates  of  the  principle  of  free-trade,  and  main- 
tain that  they  have  always  looked  to  the  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions  as  the 
true  foundation  of  national  prosperity,  and  sometimes  they  charge  us  with  being  the 
servile  adherents  of  the  opposite  system,  while  thev  are  constantly  drawing  a  contrast 
between  the  weak  and  inefficient  measures  of  the  present  government  and  those 
which  they  themselves  adopted  when  in  possession  of  power.  I  will  not  take  the 
measures  which  they  attempted  to  bring  under  our  consideration  when  they  were 
in  their  last  extremity.  Every  great  sinner,  if  you  judge  of  him  when  his  end  Is 
approaching  and  he  is  greatly  alarmed  for  his  existence,  when  he  makes  vows  of  a 
better  life,  seems  a  moral  man;  if  you  were  to  judge  of  him  from  that  period  of  his 
life  only,  you  might  think  highly  of  his  moral  qualities,  but  the  time  to  judge  of  his 
adherence  to  great  principles  is  not  when  he  is  in  the  hour  of  dying,  but  when  be 
has  strength  to  give  effect  to  his  intentions.  If  as  minister  you  had  not  strength  to 
g^ve  effect  to  your  principles,  you  might  have  given  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  yoar 
conviction,  by  sacrificing  power  and  place  for  the  sake  of  adhering  to  them.  I  will 
not  dwell,  therefore,  on  the  conduct  of  the  late  government  in  1841,  when  there 
were  significant  proofs  given  that  their  tenure  of  power  was  very  precarious;  but  I 
will  go  to  the  year  1840,  when  the  indications  of  approaching  dissolution  were  not 
quite  so  clear  and  certain,  and  I  will  compare  the  acts  of  the  late  government,  in  1840, 
with  the  acts  of  the  present  government,  who  are  said  to  have  settled  nothing  and  un- 
settled every  thing.  In  1840  there  had  been  a  continuance  of  severe  distress — there 
had  been  a  great  suffering.  Tliat  was  the  time  to  have  declared  to  parliament  that  you 
looked  to  the  removal  of  commercial  restrictions  for  the  restoration  of  prosperity. 
You  say  we  admit  the  existence  of  general  and  severe  distress,  and  yet  we  have  done 
nothing  in  the  course  of  tlie  present  session  to  relieve  it.  Why,  you  did  the  same  in 
1840.  On  the  16th  of  January,  1840,  you  put  these  words  into  the  mouth  of  her 
Majesty: — "My  lords  and  gentlemen — I  learn  with  ^reat  sorrow  that  the  com- 
mercial embarrassments  which  have  taken  place  in  this  and  other  countries  have 
subjected  many  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  severe  distress" — 

Wonis  not  very  different  from  those  which  her  Majesty  has  made  use  of  in  the 
speech  of  1843.  Now,  what  were  the  great  measures  of  commercial  relief  which 
you  brought  forward  in  1840?  You  charge  us  with  the  abandonment  of  principle  in 
not  carrying  out  our  principles  to  their  legitimate  extent?  What  was  the  course 
you  yourselves  pursued  in  1840?  Look  at  the  course  you  then  took  with  reference 
to  the  article  on  sugar.  It  would  appear  from  the  language  you  now  hold  as  if  you 
had  been  straining  every  nerve,  and  making  evcy  sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  free  admission  of  sugar.  This  was  in  no  remote  period — in  1840. 
The  distress  had  then  been  of  great  extent  and  long  duration.  If  you  were  so 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  your  principles,  1840  was  the  time  to  assert 
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them,  and  to  maintain  your  opinions  at  any  hazard.     Rut  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  tells  me  it  is,  above  all  things  pernicious  not  to  allow  a  reduction  of  duty 
on  sugar — a  g^eat  ariicle  of  consumption.     Who  ever  heard  of  such  misconduct 
(exclaimed  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  on  the  part  of  a  government?  But 
what  did  you,  the  late  government  do,  as  to  sugar?    In  1840,  a  year  of  distress, 
after  you  had  admitted  the  existence  of  the  distress  in  her  Majesty^s  Speech,  a  motion 
was  inade  on  the  subject  of  **suffar,"  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries  (Mr.  Ewart), 
and  to  thb  effect: — That  the  duties  on  foreign  sugar  should  be  reduced  from  63«. 
to  354.  per  cwt.    There  was  an  opportunity  for  the  vindication  of  your  principles. 
There  was  a  duty  of  63s,  existing  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar;  and  the.hon. 
member  for  Dumfries  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  S5s.  Why,  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by 
her  Majesty's  ministers.     On  a  division,  the  Noes  were  122,  and  the  Ayes  27 ;  and  this 
motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  95.  The  tel> 
lers  for  the  majority  on  that  occasion  were  Mr.  Tuffoell  and  Sir  T.  Troubridge.    But 
what  course  did  those  who  now  call  for  the  importation  of  foreign  sugar  take  upon  that 
occasioD?   Every  one  of  the  then  ministers  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dumfries.    Nay  more,  they  assigned  as  a  reason  for  so  doing,  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and  sugar  the 
produce  of  slave-labour;  at  least  tbev  urged  that  that  was  a  most  important  consi- 
deration.    True,  they  said,  coffee  aud  other  articles  are  the  produce  of  slave- labour; 
but  there  is  a  material  distinction  between  the  two  article.^,  and  we  will  not  admit 
foreign  slave-made  sugar.     The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  now  for 
settling  the  trade,  rejected  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries'  motion  in  1840,  though 
distress  was  pressing  and  severe,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  used  all  the  influ- 
ence of  government  against  it.     As  far  as  language  and  argument  can  be  depended 
upon,  the  speculators  in  sugar  were  at  that  moment  led  to  suppose  that  the  duties 
would  be  maintained.     In  1841,  however,  when  the  pre^^sure  upon  the  government 
became  very  great,  they  themselves  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  and 
charged  their  adversaries  with  indifference  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  because 
they  would  persist  in  voting  in  1841  as  they  had  voted  in  1840.     Was  that  the  way 
to  settle  trade?  Was  that  the  way  to  give  confidence  to  colonial  proprietors  and 
merchants  who  trade  in  foreign  sugar? — to  resist  in  1840,  on  grounds,  which  I  admit, 
were  not  stated  as  permanent,  but  on  grounds  infinitely  more  uncertain  than  any 
thing  which  I  have  said  respecting  the  corn-law — a  proposition  for  reducing  the 
sugar  duties,  and  then,  in  1841,  to  propose  to  reduce  them  yourselves?     Do  I  com- 
plain of  you  for  proposing  that  reduction?  Do  I  deny  you  the  right,  if  your  views 
altered,  and  you  saw  reason  to  propose  a  change,  to  make  it?  No,  I  do  not;  but  I 
do  think  that  you  ought  to  have  some  little  toleration,  and  exercise  some  charity, 
before  you  nuike  indiscriminate  and  acrimonious  attacks  upon  your  political  oppo- 
nents, much  less  obnoxious  to  them  than  yourselve;$?  Well,  but  the  corn-laws.    You 
charge  us  with  causing  uncertainty  about  the  corn -law.     Who  would  not  suppose, 
from  the  tenor  of  this  debate,  and  the  charges  made  against  me,  that  hon.  gentle. 
men  were  actually  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  corn-law  repeal.     To  hear  them  talk, 
any  one  would  believe  that  tliey  had,  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  been 
advocating  an  alteration  of  the  corn- laws,  as  the  one  great  panacea  for  the  national 
distress.     The  question  of  the  corn-laws  was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
in  1840.     Uncertainty  about  the  corn-laws!  Does  it  add  to  certainty  to  make  the 
corn-laws  an  open  question?  Does  it  add  to  certainty  to  have  no  opinion,  as  a 
government,  on  the  subject?     This  is  a  question  to  which  you  profess  to  attach 
great  importance.     You  say  that  it  ought  to  be  settled,  in  order  that  the  public  mind 
may  be  relieved,  and  the  agriculturists  know  to  what  extent  they  may  invest  their 
capital :  that  a  man  who  takes  a  lease  of  a  farm  for  nineteen  or  twenty-one  years 
may  know  what  he  has  to  depend  upon.    Is  it  consistent  with  such  language  as  this, 
that  during  five  or  six  years  you  permitted  the  corn-laws  to  be  an  open  question? 
The  question  of  the  corn-laws  was  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  in  1840,  and  one  member  of  the  government  voted  for  the 
noble  EarFs  motion.     The  Earl  of  Clarendon  upon  that  occasion  said : — ^*  It  would 
be  untrue  were  he  to  say  that  he  had  any  hope  or  expectation  that  their  lordships 
would  agree  to  the  noble  earFs  motion,  but  he  should  still  deeply  regret  a  contrary 
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decision,  because  negativing  the  resolution  would  affirm  that  the  present  law  required 
no  change,  and,  therefore,  admitted  of  no  consideration.*' 

There  was  the  dictum  of  one  of  the  ministers — he  would  be  sorry  to  see  the  re- 
solution negatived,  because  that  would  imply  there  was  to  be  no  change  in  the 
existing  law!  Well,  but  the  head  of  the  go.vernment  and  the  organ  of  the  govern- 
ment— he  who  spoke  the  collective  opinion  of  the  cabinet  on  such  a  great  question 
also  addressed  the  House,  and  held  this  language: — ^^  Indeed,  upon  the  motion 
itself*  as  presented  to  the  House  by  his  noble  friend,  he  had  very  little  difficulty.  « 
For  the  noble  eaii  proposed,  that  ^  it  was  expedient  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  upon 
this  subject.'  Now,  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  was  distinctly  of  opinion,  that  it  was 
inexpedient.** 

Here  is  a  mode  of  giving  confidence  to  the  agriculturists,  and  letting  the  men 
who  take  leases  know  what  they  have  to  depend  upon.  To  think,  after  this,  of  mj 
being  condemned  because  I  do  not  think  it  quite  wise  to  pledge  myself  for  ever  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  existing  law.  Lord  Melbourne  went  on  to  say: — '^  Yet  he 
would  guanl  himself  against  being  supposed  to  pledge  himself  to  maintain  the  ex- 
isting duties.  He  had  never  so  pledged  himself,  nor  did  he  mean  to  do  so.  Thi? 
was  no  question  of  stubborn  principle  from  which  be  could  safely  pledge  himself 
not  to  swerve;  for  considerations  of  various  kinds  of  economy  or  of  policy  might 
arise,  not  only  to  justify,  but  to  render  necessary  the  adoption  of  a  different  course. 
Yet,  under  present  circumstances,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  for  parliament  to  stir  the 
question,  as  they  would  stir  it,  if  they  adopted  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend.*' 

And  then,  in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  confidence  to  the  agriculturists,  and  to 
assure  them  that  his  government  contemplated  no  change  in  the  com^law,  Lord 
Melbourne  pounced  upon  a  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  quoted  it  in 
this  manner : — '^  He  could  not  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  apprehension  that  it  was 
unwise  to  rely  entirely  for  the  maintenance  of  a  great  portion  of  the  population 
upon  a  foreign  supply.  In  that  opinion  he  had  the  support  of  Mr.  Van  Buren. 
The  United  States,  with  a  great  and  yearly  increasing  population,  with  almost  an 
unlimited  amount  of  land  which  yet  remained  to  be  brought  into  cultivation,  might 
be  supposed  to  be  in  less  danger  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world ;  but  Mr.  Van 
Buren  was  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  food 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a  sensible  man,  his  opinion 
was  entitled  to  great  consideration  ;  but  this  was  not  his  opinion  alone,  but  that  of 
a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  that  flourishing  nation.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a 
great  magistrate,  and  he  (Lord  Melbourne)  entertained  the  greatest  respect  both  for 
him  and  for  the  people  over  whom  he  presided ;  and  he  was  justified  in  believing, 
that  he  would  not  have  expressed  such  an  opinion,  if  it  had  not  agreed  with  the 
opinions  of  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  (he  United  States." 

In  the  very  next  year  after  Lord  Melbourne  had  thus  expressed  himself,  his 
government  proposed  a  fixed  duty  upon  the  importation  of  corn,  and  now  a  member 
of  that  government,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  loads  me  with  vitupera- 
tion for  the  conduct  I  have  pursued  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties  and  the  corn- 
laws.  Will  he  allow  me  to  ask  him,  who  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Lord  Melbourne,  how,  with  the  opinions  he  now  professes  on  the 
corn-laws,  he  could  reconcile  it  to  his  conscience  to  sit  quiet  while  the  organ  of 
the  government,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  expressed  opinions  on  that  subject 
from  which  he  so  entirely  dissented  ?  What  did  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself 
propose  ?  Did  he  propose  any  measures  of  sound  commercial  policy  in  the  year 
1840P  I  ask  the  House  and  the  country  to  compare  what  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  with  my  tariff?  The  way  in  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
posed to  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  by  increasing  the  customs  and 
excise  duties,  including  the  duty  on  aU  articles  of  raw  produce  6  per  cent.,  and  by 
increasing  the  assessed  taxes  10  per  cent.  That  is  the  contrast  between  the  finan- 
cial measure  of  1840  and  1842.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  advanced  the  duty  on 
every  article  of  raw  produce,  the  elements  of  manufactures — he  increased  the  duty 
on  wool  and  raw  cotton ;  and  now  he  is  the  man  who  accuses  me  of  having  settled 
nothing,  and  unsettled  every  thing.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  motion  of  a  party  character,  and  that,  if  carried,  the 
government  might  give  effect  to  it.     Surely  the  right  hon.  gentleman  uuist  know 
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perfectly  well,  not  only  that  the  success  of  such  a  motion  would  paralyse  the  func- 
tions of  government ;  but  that,  if  it  were  to  pass,  no  government,  which  had  a 
proper  sense  of  what  was  due  to  the  honour  of  public  men,  of  what  was  due  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  could  carry  on  the  public  affairs  after  being  subjected  to 
sacfa  an  implied  censure  on  the  part  of  this  House.  The  success  of  the  motion 
would  be  an  implied  censure  on  the  government.  You  have  not  allowed  the  govern* 
ment  the  usual  period  for  bringiuflr  forward  its  measures.  We  never  denied  you 
time  to  bring  forward  the  measures  you  might  consider  necessary;  but  you  would 
fupersede  us  in  the  functions  of  the  government  by  calling  upon  the  House  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  commencement  of  the  session  to  take  our  functions  out  of  our 
hands.  Yon  ask  what  we  have  done  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the 
coontnr  T  We  have  done  other  things,  or,  at  least,  attempted  to  do  other  things  than 
the  reclaetion  of  the  Customs'  duties.  We  have  been  in  office  now,  I  think,  about 
fifteen  or  rixteen  months,  and  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  look  back  upon  what  has 
been  effected  during  that  period  without  any  sense  of  shame.  We  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  terminating  two  wars.  The  noble  lord  seems  to  deny  it.  Whenever  the 
noble  lord  pleases  to  claim  exclusive  credit  to  himself  for  terminating  the  Chinese 
war,  and  to  take  that  credit  from  the  present  government,  then  I  tell  the  noble  lord 
I  shall  be  perfectly  prepared  to  meet  him  on  that  point,  and  I  will  voluntarily  supply 
him  with  any  information  he  may  require,  and  which  it  is  in  my  power  to  give. 
However,  if  it  be  not  owing  to  the  wisdom  of  our  measures,  at  least  the  noble  lord 
will  not  deny  that  we  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  bring  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion two  wars,  which  were  absorbing  the  capital  of  this  country  in  unproductive 
labour,  and  striking,  as  all  wars  must,  a  double  blow,  by  consuming  the  resources 
both  of  this  country,  and  of  that  with  which  we  might  be  j;arrying  on  a  commercial 
intercourse.  Sir,  we  hope  to  effect  a  reduction  in  ttie  estimates  of  the  present  year. 
We  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  do  this,  and  although  the  termination  of  these  wars 
has  not  been  so  distant  as  to  enable  us  to  make  all  the  reductions  which  ultimately 
parliament  may  expect,  we  hope  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  the  course  of  this  session, 
to  present  estimates  in  the  three  gnreat  branches  of  the  public  service — the  naval, 
military,  and  civil — showing  a  reduction  of  £850,000.  Thus  we  are  at  least  be- 
ginning the  process  of  reducing  the  estimates.  For  the  last  four  or  five  years  there 
has  been  a  constant  and  progressive  increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  revenue ;  and  in  the  present  session  we  shall,  I  trust,  at  least 
commence  an  alteration  which  will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  continued  series  of  diminished 
estimates.  We  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  the  military  force  in  Canada  between 
8,000  and  4,000  men ;  we  have  attempted  to  open  British  markets  to  colonial  pro.' 
dnee;  to  diminish  the  duties  on  colonial  produce  in  every  case  where  it  entered  into 
competition  with  our  own,  and  thus  to  make  some  advance  towards  treating  the 
colonies  as  an  integ^l  part  of  the  empire.  Sir,  we  have  laboured  to  effect,  and  I 
trust  we  have  laboured  successfully,  to  effect  an  adjustment  ot  those  differences  with 
the  United  States,  which  had  been  for  forty  years  in  existence,  differences  which  had 
only  been  exasperated  by  delay,  and  which  differences  were  the  main  causes  for 
apprehending  a  disturbance  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries.  We  tried 
to  soothe  those  differences  without  any  compromise  of  British  honour.  Sir,  we  also 
tried  to  soothe  that  unfortunate  feeling  of  hostility  towards  England,  which  it  has 
been  my  regret  to  perceive  has  existed  in  some  part  of  the  French  nation.  We  are 
not  responsible  for  the  origin  of  that  hostility,  which  has  exhibited  itself  in  various 
stations  of  life,  and  amongst  different  classes.  But,  Sir,  at  the  same  time  that  that 
feeling  certainly  exists,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  the  civilized 
world  that  the  two  men  who  hold  conspicuous  offices — the  most  conspicuous  offices 
in  the  governments  of  their  respective  countries^are  the  two  men  the  most  dis- 
tinguished in  each  for  their  military  achievements  and  their  military  fame.  Those 
men  have  practised  the  art,  and  they  have  learned  also  the  miseries  of  war  in  the 
fields  of  Toulouse  and  of  Waterloo.  They  have  stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
fidd  of  battle-. 

• Stetimus  tela  sspen  contra 

ContttUmiuqoe  manos." 

And  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  to  see  those  men  the  best  judges  of  the  sacrifices 
which  war  imposes  upon  nations,  are  now  exerting  all  their  influence  in  the^^ 
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countries  to  inculcate  lessons  of  peace.  It  is  a  glorious  occupation  for  tbeir  declining 
years.  The  life  of  each  has  been  protracted  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of  human 
existence,  and  may  God  grant  that  the  lives  of  both  may  be  long  preserved — that 
they  may  each,  in  his  own  land,  exhort  their  countrymen  to  lay  aside  all  national 
animosities,  and  enter  into  a  more  glorious  and  honourable  competition  for  increasing 
the  amount  of  human  happiness.  And,  Sir,  when  I  compare  the  conduct  and  ex- 
ample of  these  men,  who  have  seen  the  morning  sun  arise  upon  living  masses  of  fiery 
warriors,  so  many  of  whom  were  to  be  laid  low  in  the  grave  before  that  sun  should 
•et— when  I  see  them  teaching  lessons  of  peace,  and  using  their  salutary  influence 
to  discourage  their  countrymen  from  war ;  when  I  contrast  their  object  with  that  of 
anonymous  and  irresponsible  writers  in  the  public  journals,  who  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  exasperate  the  ditferences  that  have  prevailed,  who  misrepresent  every  action 
of  two  governments  desirous  of  cultivating  peace ;  who  represent  in  France  that 
the  minister  of  France  is  the  tool  of  England,  and  in  England  that  the  ministers  of 
England  are  sacrificing  the  honour  of  England  to  a  fear  of  France,  I  do  trust  that 
the  example  of  these  two  illustrious  warriors  will  neutralize  efforts  such  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  efforts  not  directed  by  zeal  for  national  honour,  but  employed 
for  the  base  purposes  of  encouraging  national  animosities,  or  promoting  personal  or 
party  interest.  Sir,  we  have  effected  these  things,  but  do  I  plead  that  as  any 
reason  why  the  House  should  reject  the  motion  before  it  ?  If  you  really  believe  that 
it  will  contribute  to  diminish  permanently  the  distress,  or  to  relieve  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  do  I  say  that  any  regard  for  what  the  minister  may  have  done, 
should  be  an  obstruction  to  its  success?  No.  I  admit  it  ought  not.  You  may 
approve  of  our  foreign  policy — you  may  think  that  we  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
peace — you  may  hear  with  satisfaction  that  the  public  expenditure  will  be  reduced 
— ^you  may  hope  that  all  differences  with  the  United  States  may  not  be  adjusted,  yet, 
that  the  principal  causes  of  apprehension  have  been  satisfactorily  ^and  honourably 
arranged ;  but  still  while  you  feel  disposed  to  acknowledge  these  services,  and  to 
approve  that  conduct,  if  you  believe  that  the  adoption  of  this  motion  will  have  the 
effect  of  relieving  the  public  distress,  let  no  consideration — I  say  it  with  perfect 
sincerity  to  this  side  of  the  House,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  so  to  the 
other — ^let  no  consideration  of  party,  no  attachment  to  persons,  no  predilections  in 
favour  of  particular  men,  interfere  one  instant  with  a  vote  which  you  conscientiously 
believe  calculated  to  diminish  distress,  to  lessen  privation,  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  and  permanent  welfare  of  the  state. 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Ferrand  was  withdrawn.     The  House  divided  oa  the 
original  motion : — Ayes,  191;  Noes,  306;  majority,  115. 


AFFGHAN  WAR— VOTE  OF  THANKS. 
Fbbbuart  20,  1843. 

The  paragraphs  of  her  Majesty's  Speech  in  reference  to  the  events  in  A%hanisUn 
having  been  read — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbri.  rose,  and  spoke  as  follows: — Sir, — The  motion  with  which  I 
shall  conclude  the  observations  I  have  to  make  will  be  in  precise  conformity  with  the 
notice  which  I  gave  the  other  day.  It  will  be  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given 
to  the  governor -general  of  India  for  the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  the 
resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have  been  applied  in  support  of  the  military 
operations  in  Affghanistan;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  given  to  the  general 
officers  who  immediately  conducted  those  operations,  and  to  the  other  officers  of  the 
army,  for  the  ability,  skill,  and  perseverance  displayed  by  them,  and  their  inde- 
fatigable zeal  and  exertions  throughout  the  late  campaign.  The  motion  will  also 
signify  our  grateful  acknowledgments  and  high  approbation  of  the  valour  and  patient 
perseverance  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers, 
both  of  the  European  and  native  army,  during  the  whole  of  that  campaign,  and  for 
their  gallant  behaviour  upon  every  occasion  in  which  they  came  into  contact  with 
the  enemy.  I  consider  all  I  have  to  do  on  the  present  occasion  is  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  operations  in  Affghanistan  were  of  sufficient  public  importance  to 
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warrant  me  in  caUing  npon  the  House  to  support  the  motion  with  which  I  shall 
conclude,  aod  that  the  several  parties,  both  civil  and  military,  to  wlioni  my  motion 
refers,  did  perform  those  services  and  did  exhibit  those  qualities  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  thanks  of  the  House  should  be  given  to  them.  In  conformity  with  all 
usage  in  bringing  forward  motions  of  this  kind,  I  shall  studiously  abstain  from  any 
reference  to  the  matters  of  merely  a  political  nature.  I  shall  not  call  in  question  the 
policy  of  the  original  advance  into  Affghanistan,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  vindicate 
upon  this  occasion  the  policy  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  it;  and  if  in  the 
coarse  of  ray  address  one  word  shall  fall  from  me  which  shall  have  a  tendency  to 
provoke  a  discussion  upon  merely  political  grounds,  or  which  shall  place  the  conduct 
of  one  person  in  invidious  contrast  with  that  of  another,  I  declare  beforehand,  that 
the  word  so  falling  from  me  will  be  at  variance  entirely  with  the  inteiition  with 
which  I  rise  to  address  the  House,  aod  I  therefore  make  for  it,  if  it  shall  fall  from 
me,  this  preliminary  apology.  Sir,  I  feel  great  difficulty  in  addressing  the  House 
upoir  this  subject.  I  feel  that  no  address  that  could  be  made  to  them  could  weaken 
the  impression  which  must  have  beeu  derived  from  the  perund  of  this  volume. 
There  is  something  of  romantic  interest  cast  over  the  whole  of  these  operations. 
There  is  something  in  the  remoteness  of  the  region — in  the  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
of  the  scenery — in  the  undisciplined,  desperate,  and  ferocious  Vfuour  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  deadly  precision  with  which  they  used  the  rude  implements  of  war 
of  which  they  were  possessed.  There  have  been  such  dreadful  disasters,  partaking 
rather  of  the  character  of  phantasms  and  of  hideous  dreams  than  of  the  reality  of  life; 
such  brilliant  successes;  such  instances  ofdevotion  to  the  public  service;  of  desperate 
fidelity  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  numbers.  There  is  again  the  unhoped  for 
delivery  of  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  as  if  a  gracious  Providence  had  conduced  to 
^^  succouT  and  provide  for  the  desolate  and  oppressed,  aod  show  pity  upon  the  prisoner 
and  captive."  I  say  all  these  things  do  oonstitute  an  interest  upon  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes,  the  details  of  them  written  at  the  time  from  the  scene  of  action — the 
hand  that  had  wielded  the  sword  guiding  the  pen  that  described  them— all  these 
things  I  say,  constitute  an  interest  which  can  only  be  weakened  by  any  such  address 
as  I  can  offer  to  the  House  upon  this  occasion.  The  details  of  the  transactions  in 
question  commence  with  the  autumn  of  1841.  It  is  necessary,  as  I  am  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  governor- general  of  India,  Lord  Ellenborough,  for  the  ability 
and  judgment  with  which  he  prepared  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  support 
of  these  operations,  that  I  should  state  to  the  House,  as  clearly  as  I  can.  [Xord 
Palmerston:  prepared PJ  I  do  not  say  **  prepared,"  but  with  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  *"'  applied"  the  resources  of  the  British  empire.  It  is  necessary,  I  say,  as  I 
propose  that  the  thanks  of  this  Honse  should  be  given,  where  I  consider  they  are  most 
justly  due — to  the  governor-general  of  India — that  I  should  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  House  the  precise  position  of  affairs  when  Lord  Ellenborough  assumed  the 
government  of  India  up  to  the  end  of  October,  1841.  The  aspect  of  affairs  at  Cabul 
was,  upon  the  wiiole,  of  a  pacific  nature.  I  will  try  as  fairly  as  I  can,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs,  to  quote  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  late 
governor-general,  or  by  Sir  W.  M^Naghten  in  his  account  relative  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Cabul.  The  priesthood  and  chiefs  of  clans  and  their  military  retinue  were  | 
dissatisfied  with  the  influence  exercised  by  the  British  government,  but  still  there  was; 
no  indication  from  which  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  either  universal  discontent/j 
or  the  hazard  of  general  outbreak  or  insurrection.  So  far  from  it,  that  the  20th  of  ^ 
October  had  been  fixed  on  by  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  as  the  day  on  which  he  should' 
depart  firom  Cabul,  handing  over  his  diplomatic  functions  to  Sir  A.  Burnes,  pro- 
ceeding to  Bombay,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  on  himself  the  civil  government  there. , 
AboQt  the  middle  of  October,  a  rebellion  broke  out  against  the  British  authorities, 
on  the  part  of  certain  chiefs  of  the  Ghilzie  tribes;  that  rebellion  was  attributed  to 
two  causes ;  the  first  is  the  withholiling  of  certain  payments,  to  which  they  considered 
themselves  entitled,  on  account  of  the  keeping  open  of  the  passes;  that  certain  allow- 
ances, which  were  made  to  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  for  that  purpose,  had  been  in  part 
withheld;  secondly,  making  the  Ghilzie  chiefs  responsible  for  the  robberies  that  had 
been  committed  by  the  eastern  Ghilzies.  In  consequence  of  that,  in  October  the 
passes  between  Cabul  and  Gundamuk  were  seized,  and  the  military  communication 
between  Cabul  and  British  India  was  intercepted.    Sir  R.  Sale  was  ordered  to  force 
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the  passes.  He  left  Cabul  with  three  regiments— viz.,  the  13th  queen's  regiment, 
the  35th,  and  37th  native  infantry.  The  37 th  regiment,  which  accompanied  him 
part  of  the  way,  was  subsequently  recalled  to  Cabul.  On  the  11th  November,  after 
experiencing  very  great  obstruction  in  the  passage,  Sir  R.  Sale  reached  Jellalabad 
with  six  days'  provisions  only,  and  surrounded,  in  fact,  by  all  the  armed  population 
of  the  district.  On  the  7th  of  November,  at  Cabul  our  countrymen  were  attacked 
on  every  side.  I  am  trying  as  far  as  I  can  in  making  these  preliminary  recitals  to 
use  the  exact  expressions,  of  course,  the  most  accurate,  the  most  £sir  to  all  parties, 
used  in  reciting  them  in  the  volume.  Sir  Aleiander  Bumes  and  his  brother  were 
both  murdered.  At  the  same  time,  a  district  north  of  Cabul,  called  Kohistan,  broke 
QUt  into  insurrection,  and  Captain  Woodburn,  with  a  party  of  108  invalids,  who  were 
proceeding  from  Ghuznee  to  Cabul,  was  cut  off,  and  the  whole  of  the  party  aceom- 
panying  him  were  murdered*  Accounts  also  reached  Cabul  that  the  disturbances 
extended  to  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  soutli  of  Ghuznee.  It  became  necessary 
tor  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  then  administering  the  Indian  government  when  the 
accounts  reached  Calcutta  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  to  determine  what  course 
ijt  was  most  consistent  with  the  public  interests  that  he  should  take.  Lord  Auckland, 
writing  on  the  2nd  of  December,  recommended  that  a  strong  force,  not  less  than 
from  10,000  to  12,000  men,  should  be  ready  to  be  concentrated  between  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Jumna,  and  he  also  desired  that  an  additional  force  should  be  placed  ia 
Peshawur,  in  order  to  provide  for  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  On  the  Sni 
of  December,  Lord  Auckland,  before  he  heard  of  the  military  disasters  at  Cabul, 
expressed  his  opinion.  He  says: — *'  It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon  the  issue  of 
the  contest  at  Cabul;  but,  in  the  extreme  event  of  the  military  possession  of  that  city, 
and  the  surrounding  territory  having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not  our  intention  to 
direct  new  and  extensive  operations  for  the  re-establishment  of  our  supremacy 
throughout  Affgbanistan." 

That  was  written  when  Lord  Auckland  had  heard  of  the  first  insurrection  of  the 
Ghilzies,  of  the  massacre  of  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  but  not 
of  the  disasters  which  befel  the  army  under  General  Elphinstone.  At  this  time  Sir 
R.  Sale  was  at  Jellalabad,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  relieve  Sir  R.  Sale  by  a 
detachment  of  four  regiments  under  the  command  of  Greneral  Wild,  who  was  ordered 
to  force  the  Khyber  pass,  and  to  rescue,  if  possible.  Sir  R.  Sale  from  his  position, 
and  to  give  every  aid  that  such  additional  force  could  give.  Lord  Auckland,  on  the 
19th  of  February,  had  heard  of  the  failure  of  General  Wild  to  force  the  Khyber  pass, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence  he  expresses  himself  in  the  following  way  in 
respect  to  our  policy  in  Affghanistan: — '*  Since  we  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in 
the  Khyber  pass,  and  have  become  convinced,  that  with  the  difficulties  at  present 
opposed  to  us,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  our  preparations,  we  could  not  expect,  at 
least  in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  Jellalabad  districts  for  any  effective 
purpose,  we  have  made  our  directions  in  regard  to  withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  clear 
and  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn,  that  Miyor-general  Pollock  will  have 
anticipated  these  more  express  orders  by  confining  his  efforts  to  the  same  object." 

That  was  on  the  19th  of  February.  Lord  Auckland  said,  in  the  same  despatch, 
to  show  that  he  was  not  regardless  of  the  state  of  the  prisoners  at  Cabul: — "  Tbe 
painful  situation  of  the  officers^  families  and  European  and  native  soldiers,  who  are 
prisoners  in  Affghanistan,  engages  our  most  anxious  thought,  and  any  measures 
wliich  we  can  adopt  with  fair  and  honourable  prospect  of  advantage  for  their  com- 
fort or  release  will  be  eagerly  adopted  by  us." 

On  the  2nd  of  February  Lord  Auckland  had  desired  that  a  commanding  foroe 
should  be  concentrated  at  or  near  Peshawur.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  at  this 
time — at  the  beginning  of  February — in  addition  to  the  force  then  supposed  to  be 
at  Cabul  labouring  under  very  great  difficulties,  there  was  also  the  force  at  Candahar 
under  General  Nott  The  fortress  of  Ghuznee  was  also  occupied  by  a  British  force, 
and  another  fortress  (Khelat-i-Ghilzie)  was  occupied  by  Captain  Craigie  and  a  small 
detachment.  On  the  10th  of  February  orders  were  given  by  Lord  Auckland  to 
General  Nott  as  follows: — **  Events  will,  in  every  probability,  have  determined  your 
course  of  proceeding  lung  before  the  present  letter,  or  any  communication  founded 
upon  the  letters  of  the  28th  and  31st  ult.,  can  be  in  your  possession.  But  he  thinks 
it  now  right  not  to  ondt  the  chance  of  distinctly  informing  you,  that  it  is  his  desire 
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that  yon  shoulJ,  without  reference  to  the  terms  of  the  extract  of  the  despatch  of  the 
28th  ult.,  act  solely  so  as  may  best,  in  your  judgment,  secure  the  paramount  object 
of  the  safety  of  the  troops  placed  under  your  orders,  and  may  uphold,  at  the  same 
time,  the  honour  of  the  British  arms/' 

Now,  I  have  stated,  as  fairly  as  I  can,  the  position  of  Lord  Auckland,  and  the 
orders  which  he  issued — the  orders  for  the  withdrawal  to  Jellalabad,  the  discretionary 
order  to  General  Nott,  and  the  assembling  of  a  large  force  of  10,000  or  12,000  men 
between  the  Sutlej  and  the  Jumna,  and  aUo  the  care  which  he  took  that  the  British 
honour  should  be  maintained,  while  every  thing  that  was  possible  was  to  be  done  to 
seenre  ihe  comfort  and  the  safety  of  the  troops.    Those  were  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  late  governor-general  previously  to  his  retirement.     I  now  come  to  the  opinion 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces  upon  the  then  state  of  affairs.     Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  in 
his  communication  of  the  24th  of  January,  recites  an  interview  which  he  had  had 
with  Mr.  Clerk,  who  had  been  our  resident  at  Lahore,  a  gentleman  in  the  civil  service 
of  the  government  of  India,  of  the  most  distinguished  ability  and  the  highest  order. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  Mr.  Clerk  impressed  upon  Sir  Jasper  Nicolls  the  great 
advantage  of  re-establishing  the  British  arms  in  Affghanistan,  and  if  military  opera- 
tions permitted,  to  recover  possession  of  CabuL     Sir  Jasper  Nicolls,  however,  enterA 
taioed  these  opinions  at  that  time  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  army: — *^  Admitting  ( 
the  undeniable  force  of  this  argument,  I  am  greatly  inclined  to  doubt  that  we  have ' 
at  present  ^ther  army  or  funds  sufficient  to  renew  this  contest.     Money  may,  per-  < 
haps,  be  obtainable,  but  soldiers  are  not,  without  leaving  India  bare.     Shortly  before  '; 
I  left  Calcutta,  there  were  at  least  33,000  men  in  our  pay  in  Affghanistan  and  Scinde,  | 
including  Schah  Soojah's  troops,  but  not  the  rabble  attached  to  his  person.     How  . 
insui&cient  that  number  has  been  to  awe  the  barbarous,  and  at  first  dbunited  tribes  ' 
of  A%hanistan  and  Scinde,  our  numerous  conflicts,  our  late  reverses,  and  our  - 
heavy  losses  fully  prove.** 

I  think  it  is  quite  clear,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  late  governor-general  and 
of  the  commander  of  the  forces  was  adverse  to  any  advance  on  Cabiil  from  the  side 
of  Jellalabad;  that  he  thought  they  ought  first  to  release  Sir  H.  Sale  from  his  posi- 
tion, and  that  he  did  not  contemplate  attempting,  during  that  year,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  British  supremacy  in  Cabul,  at  least,  not  from  the  side  of  Jellalabad.    And 
who,  sir,  I  will  ask,  is  prepared  to  blame  Lord  Auckland  for  the  discretion  which  he 
then  exercised,  and  the  decision  to  which  he  then  came?     It  is  easy,  indeed,  for  us 
to  be  military  critics  at  a  small  expense,  seated  in  this  comfortable  chamber,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  all  the  subsequent  events,  and  rejoicing  at  present  successes — with 
no  responsibility  upon  us,  such  as  rested  on  the  governor-general — the  responsibility 
not  merely  of  forcing  a  passage  to  Cabul  against  any  enemy  that  might  oppose  our 
army,  but  first  to  provide  for  the  interests  and  the  security  of  the  vast  empire,  the 
safety  of  which  was  entrusted  to  his  care.     It  was  necessary  for  the  govemor-generai\ 
to  look  at  the  indications  of  hostility  on  the  side  of  the  Burmese  empire — on  the  side  \ 
of  Scinde — and  to  remember  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  India  to  tak^ 
part  in  the  operations  in  China.     Recollecting  these  facts,  I  am  far  from  blaming 
Lord  Auckland  for  the  view  he  took  of  the  position  of  affairs.     Before  we  take  upon 
ourselves  to  pronounce  an  opinion  adverse  to  his  policy,  we  must  place  ourselves  in 
bis  p6sition,  with  an  army  dispirited  by  reverses — we  must  have  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  circumstances;  above  all  we  must  have  his  responsibility.     Viewing  the 
transactions  thus,  I  must  say,  I  do  think  Lord  Auckland  was  exempt  from  bhime  in 
contemplating  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  Affghanistan.     What,  too,  was  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  Caodahar?    I  am  looking  at  this  question,  not  with  regard 
to  its  policy,  but  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and  I  am  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstance  which  must  have  weighed  upon  the  mind  of  Lord  Auckland.     The 
communication  was  intercepted;  the  army  of  Candahar  was  649  miles  from  the 
Indus;  and  between  the  army  and  that  point  there  was  also  interposed  the  Bolan 
pass.     What  was  the  position  of  the  array  at  Cabul?     The  army  at  Cabul  was  540 
miles  from  Ferozepore,  the  nearest  town  of  British  India,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Panjanb  had  to  be  traversed;  and  this  too,  at  a  time  when,  it  must  be  well  known  to 
many  hon.  gentlemen,  a  feeling  and  a  spirit  prevailed  among  the  Sikh  troops  not 
the  most  favourable  to  such  a  movement.     Tliey   must  recollect  that   between 
Jdhilabad  and  Cabul  there  was  the  Khyber  Pass;  that  for  a  distance  of  153  miles 
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out  of  the  540,  there  was  a  coaotry  exceeding  in  difficulty,  in  respect  to  military 
communication,  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Another  fatal  reverse 
such  as  that  which  had  taken  place  at  Cabul  might  have  had  the  most  prejudicial 
effect,  for  disasters  of  that  kind  were  not  merely  doubled,  but  acted  with  a  force 
infinitely  increased,  by  repetition.  I  do  say,  then,  that  Lord  Auckland,  in  my 
opinion,  acted  wisely  in  collecting  the  forces  within  British  India,  and  taking  time 
to  deliberate  as  to  what  policy  should  be  pursued.  When  the  vote  of  thanks  was 
proposed  in  this  House  to  Lord  Auckland,  though  I  differed  from  that  noble  lord  as 
to  certain  portions  of  his  policy,  yet,  considering  that  that  noble  lt>rd  was  fairly 
entitled  to  the  public  acknowledgments  for  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  pre- 
paring and  directing  the  resources  of  India  in  aid  of  the  military  operations  in  that 
country,  I  gave  to  tliat  vote,  so  far  as  Lord  Auckland  was  concerned,  the  support 
which  I  thought  it  deserved — to  which  I  thought  the  noble  lord  entitled,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  since  that  time  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Auckland,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
quitting  India,  with  respect  to  those  military  operations,  which  makes  me  deairons 
of  withdrawing  the  opinion  I  then  expressed.  However,  that  was  the  condition  of 
affairs  when  the  present  governor-general  succeeded  to  Lord  Auckland.  The  first 
letter  which  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  which  should  be 
pursued  is  dated  March  15,  1842.  That  despatch  contained  the  precise  views  of 
the  governor-general,  and  in  it  is  the  following  passage*  The  paper  I  am  about  to 
quote  is  No.  200,  and  is  at  page  167  of  the  book.  Lord  Ellenborough  goes  on  to 
say: — "  Whatever  course  we  may  hereafter  take  must  rest  solely  upon  military  con- 
siderations, and  have,  in  the  first  instance,  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  detached  bodies 
of  our  troops  at  Jellalabad,  at  Ghuznee,  at  Khelat-i-Ghilzie,  and  Candahar,  to  the 
security  of  our  troops  now  in  the  field  from  all  unnecessary  risk,  and,  finally  to  the 
re-establishment  of  our  military  reputation  by  the  infliction  of  some  signal  and  deei* 
sive  blow  upon  the  Affghans,  which  may  make  it  appear  to  them,  to  our  own  subjects, 
and  to  our  allies,  that  we  have  the  power  of  inflicting  punishment  upon  those  who  com- 
mit  atrocities  and  violate  their  faith;  and  that  we  withdraw  ultimately  from  Afighan- 
istan,  not  from  any  deficiency  of  means  to  maintain  our  position,  but  because  we  are 
satisfied  that  the  king  we  have  set  up  has  not,  as  we  were  erroneously  led  to  imagine, 
the  support  of  the  nation  over  which  he  has  been  placed.  But,  while  the  facts  before  as 
justify  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops  from  Affghanistan,  and  the  refusal  of  all  further 
assistance  to  Schah  Soojah,  they  are  yet  not  such  as  to  make  it  consistent  with  our 
reputation  to  give  our  future  support,  as  is  suggested  by  Major  Rawlinson,  to  Schah 
Kauiram,  and  to  make  over  Candahar  to  that  nominal  ruler  of  Herat,  even  were  it 
consistent  with  pruden?e  to  engage  in  a  new  speculative  enterprise  beyond  the  Indus, 
which  might  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  retain,  at  an  enormous  cost,  a  large  body 
of  troops  in  the  difficult  country  between  that  river  and  Candahar,  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  in  the  country  so  made  over  to  him  a  sovereign  personally  incapable 
and  for  many  years  unknown  to  its  inhabitants,  otherwise  than  by  the  £une  of  his 
degrading  vices.  We  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a 
forward  position  in  Upper  Aflghanistan  would  have  the  effect  of  controlling  the  Sikhs, 
or  that  a  forward  position  above  the  passes  of  Lower  Aflghanistan  would  have  the 
effect  of  controlling  the  Beloochees  and  the  Scindians,  by  the  appearance  of  confi- 
dence and  of  strength.  That  which  will  really,  and  will  alone  control  the  Sikhs, 
the  Beloochees,  and  the  Scindians,  and  all  the  other  nations  bei*ond  and  within 
the  Indus,  is  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  an  army,  perfect  in  its  equip- 
ment, possesi«ed  of  all  the  means  of  movement,  and  so  secure  in  its  communications 
with  the  country  from  which  its  supplies  and  its  reinforcements  are  drawn,  aa  to  be 
able  at  any  time  to  act  with  vigour  and  effect  against  any  enemy.  In  war,  reputa- 
tion is  srrength ;  but  reputation  is  lost  by  the  rash  exposure  of  the  most  gallant 
troops  under  circumstances  which  render  defeat  more  probable  than  victory;  and  a 
succession  of  reverses  will  dishearten  any  soldiers,  and,  most  of  all,  those  whose  cour- 
age and  devotion  have  been  mainly  the  result  of  their  confidence  that  they  were 
always  led  to  certain  success.  We  would,  therefore,  s.trongly  impress  upon  theeom- 
mandersof  the  forces  employed  in  Aflghanistan  and  Scinde  theimportance  of  incurring 
no  unnecessary  risk,  and  of  bringing  their  troops  into  action  under  circumstances 
which  may  aflbnl  full  scope  to  the  superiority  they  derive  from  their  discipline.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  aware  that  no  great  object  can  be  accomplished  without  incur- 
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ring  some  risk;  and  we  should  consider  that  the  object  of  striking  a  decisive  blow  at 
the  Affghaos,  nsore  especially  if  snch  blow  coald  be  struck  in  combination  with  mea- 
sures for  the  relief  of  Ghuznee^a  blow  which  might  re-establish  our  military  cha- 
racter beyond  the  Indus,  and  leave  a  deep  impression  of  our  power,  and  of  the  vigour 
with  which  it  would  be  applied  to  punish  an  atrocious  enemy — would  be  one  for 
which  risk  might  b%  justifiably  incurred,  all  due  and  possible  precaution  being  taken 
to  dimmish  such  necessary  risk,  and  to  secure  decisive  success.  The  commanders 
of  the  forces  in  Upper  and  Lower  Affghanistan  will,  in  all  the  operations  they  may 
design,  bear  in  mind  these  general  views  and  opinions  of  the  Government  of  India. 
They  will,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour  to  relieve  all  the  garrisons  in  Afikhanistan 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  The  relief  of  these  garrisons  is  a  point 
deeply  affecting  the  military  character  of  the  army,  and  deeply  interesting  the  feel- 
ings of  their  country;  but  to  make  a  rash  attempt  to  efiect  such  relief,  in  any  case, 
without  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  would  be  to  afibrd  no  real  aid  to  the  brave 
men  who  are  surrounded,  and  fruitlessly  to  sacrifice  other  good  soldiers,  whose  pre- 
servation is  equally  dear  to  the  government  they  serve.  To  effect  the  release  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Cabul  is  an  object  likewise  deeply  interesting  in  point  of  feeling 
and  of  honour.  That  object  can,  probably,  only  be  accomplished  by  taking  hostages 
from  saeh  part  of  the  country  as  may  be  in,  or  may  come  into,  our  possession;  and 
with  reference  to  this  object,  and  to  that  of  the  relief  of  Ghuznee,  it  may  possibly 
become  a  question,  in  the  event  of  Major-general  Pollock's  efiecting  a  junction  with 
Sir  Robert  Sale,  whether  the  united  force  shall  return  to  the  country  below  the  Khy- 
ber  Pass,  or  take  a  forward  position  near  Jellalabad,  or  even  advance  to  Cabul.  We 
are  fully  SGnsible  of  the  advantages  which  would  be  derived  from  the  re-occupation 
cf  Cabal,  the  scene  of  our  great  disaster  and  of  so  much  crime,  even  for  a  week,  of 
tlie  means  which  it  might  afford  of  recovering  the  prisoners,  of  the  gratification 
which  it  would  gfive  to  the  army,  and  of  the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  our 
enemies.  Our  withdrawal  might  then  be  made  to  rest  upon  an  official  declaration 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  we  retired  as  solemn  as  that  which  accompanied  our  ad- 
vance; and  we  should  retire  as  a  conquering^  not  as  a  defeated  power;  but  we 
cannot  sanction  the  occupation  of  an  advanced  position  beyond  the  Khyber  Pass  by 
Major-general  Pollock,  unless  that  general  should  be  satisfied  tbat  he  can,  without 
depending  upon  the  forbearance  of  the  tribes  near  the  Pass,  which,  obtainedonly  by  pui> 
chase,  must  under  all  circumstances  be  precarious,  and  without  depending  upon  the  fide- 
lity of  the  Sikh  chiefs,  or  upon  the  power  of  those  chiefs  to  restrain  their  troops,  upon 
neither  of  which  can  any  reliance  be  safely  placed,  feel  assured  that  he  can,  by  his 
own  strength,  overawe  and  overcome  all  who  dispute  the  Pass,  and  keep  up  at  all 
times  his  communication  with  Peshawur  and  the  Indus;  and  we  would  caution 
Major-general  Pollock,  and  all  the  officers  commanding  the  troops  in  the  field,  not 
to  place  reliance  upon,  or  to  be  biassed  by,  the  representations  of  native  chiefs,  who 
may  have  been  expelled  from  their  country  in  consequence  of  their  adherence  to  us, 
and  who  will  naturally  be  ready  to  lead  us  into  any  danger  by  operations  which  may 
have  the  possible  effect  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  possessions." 

Sir,  it  is  evident  from  this  letter,  that  Lord  Ellenborongh's  main  objects  were,  to 
relieve  the  garrisons,  to  rescue  the  prisoners,  and  to  re-establish  the  military  supre- 
macy of  the  British  arms,  if  even  only  for  a  time,  in  Cabul  and  Affghanistan ;  but 
that  he  did  not  contemplate  a  permanent  o<'cupation  of  Affghanistan.  On  the  15th 
of  March,  1842,  those  were  the  objects  and  this  was  the  policy  which  he  con- 
templated. Those  objects  have  been  accomplished,  and  the  policy  has  practically 
been  carried  out.  I  am  quite  aware  that  in  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  15th 
of  March  and  the  successful  result  of  those  operations  which  he  then  contemplated, 
Lord  Ellenborougb  did  at  one  time  take  a  different  view  of  the  policy  of  Indian  affairs; 
and  that  he  issued  the  order  of  the  19th  of  April  to  General  Nott  to  withdraw  from 
Candiyiar.  But  under  what  circumstances  did  he  issue  the  order  of  the  19th  of  April? 
Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord  Auckland,  I  will  call  on  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  the  responsibility  devolving  upon  the  governor-general  contemplating  the  fatal 
consequences  that  might  arise  from  a  repetition  of  such  disasters  as  those  which  had 
but  lately  befallen  our  troops.  On  the  19th  of  April,  Lord  Kllenborough  strongly 
recommended,  and,  indeed,  directed  General  Nott  to  withdraw  from  Candahar,  to 
rescue,  if  he  oould,  the  garrison  of  Ghuznee,  to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Kelat-i- 
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Ghilzie,  and  to  retire  within  the  British  frontier.  When  he  gave  this  order  on  the 
19th  of  April,  he  had  just  received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Ghuznee-^had  jast  re- 
ceived an  account  that  Colonel  Palmer,  who  commanded  at  Ghuznee,  had  fountJ,  or 
considered  it  to  be  impossible  to  maintain  his  position,  and  that  he  hod  surrendered 
Ghuznee  to  the  force  by  which  it  was  then  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  received  intelligence  of  the  failure  of  Greneral  England  to  advance  through 
the  Bolan  Pass  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  General  Nott  at  Candahar.  Thus,  on  the 
day  that  Lord  Ellenborough  wrote  that  letter,  he  had  received  information  of  two 
signal  failures  at  two  difiPerent  points  in  the  attempt  made  to  relieve  the  peot-up 
garrisons  in  Affghanistan.  Brigadier  Wilde,  with  four  regiments,  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Khyber  Pass;  and  General  Eneland,  with  a  considerable  force,  had 
failed  in  forcing  a  passage  through  the  Khojuk  Pass,  which  lies  between  the  Bolan 
Pass  and  Candahar.  What  were  the  letters,  which  at  that  very  time,  almost  oo  that 
very  day.  General  Pollock  and  General  Nott  were  writing  to  Lord  EUenborongh  ? 
It  was  on  the  19tb  of  April  that  he  gave  his  directions  to  General  Nott  to  withdraw 
from  Candahar.  He  could  not  be  correctly  informed  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
armies  in  Affghanistan  at  that  particular  time.  He  knew  that  Ghuznee  had  sur* 
rendered.  He  knew  that  the  passes  between  the  Indus  and  Candahar  had  not  been 
forced  by  General  England,  but  that  that  general  had  met  with  discomfiture,  lie 
knew,  also,  the  feeling  that  prevailed  amongst  some  of  the  regiments  of  the  army 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Nott.  These  were  tlie  accounts  which  he  re. 
ceived  when  he  gave  his  orders  of  the  19th  of  April,  written  respectively  by  Qeoerai 
Nott  and  General  Pollock.  General  Pollock,  writing  from  Jellalabad,  on  the  20th 
of  April  (the  day  after  the  issuing  of  the  order),  says:— ^^  I  have  already  stated  my 
views  with  regard  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  I  have  also  shown,  that  from  the  system  of 
supplying  carriage-cattle,  I  have  not  the  means  of  moving,  and  the  countrv  around 
cannot  supply  my  wants.  To  establish  depots  or  strong  posts  at  intervals  on  the 
road  between  this  and  Cabul,  would  so  reduce  the  numerical  strength  of  this  force. 
that  by  the  time  it  reached  the  capital,  it  would  be  too  weak  to  effect  the  desired  ob- 
ject. For  several  marches,  no  forage  is  procurable.  Even  if  we  had  carriage,  the 
conveyance  of  forage  would  so  increase  the  number  of  animals  to  be  protected,  that 
I  should  much  doubt  our  being  able  to  convey  them  in  safety ;  and,  I  confess,  after  tbe 
treachery  we  have  experienced,  I  could  have  no  confidence  in  any  promises  of  support 
from  an  Affghan  ;  he  might  engage  to  lay  in  forage  at  intervals,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  leading  us  into  a  difficult  position,  and  then  glory  in  having  served  his  own 
cause  by  bringing  us  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  The  devastation  of  a  few  villages 
in  our  vicinity,  with  all  the  grain  and  forage,  would  be  a  small  matter  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Affghan,  if  he  could  thereby  destroy  our  force,  and  such  a  measure  would  assured* 
ly  go  near  to  effect  it.  I  have  maturely  considered  the  question  of  our  advance  by 
this  road  to  Cabul,  and  I  confess  that  1  see  too  many  difficulties  to  warrant  our  risk- 
ing  such  a  course.  The  force  I  have  the  honour  to  command,  if  well  supplied,  is 
ready  to  march  anywhere,  and  if  I  could  have  advanced  by  the  rente  of  Candafauar, 
our  success  would  be  certain.** 

This  was  written  on  the  20th  of  April.  General  Nott,  of  course,  not  being  aware 
of  the  order  that  was  written  on  the  19th  of  April,  gives,  on  the  18th  of  April, 
this  account  of  his  position  at  Candahar: — ^*In  the  event  of  field  operations,  the 
deduction  of  these  3000  men  would  leave  me  scarcely  4000  troops,  including  this 
cavalry  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  to  guard  a  long  train  of  provision  and 
carriage  cattle;  and,  however  distant  the  service  from  this  important  magasine, 
every  particle  of  food  must  be  carried  with  the  force;  thus  crippling  and  retarding 
all  its  movements.  The  troops  and  establishments  at  Candahar  are  four  months  in 
arrears,  and  there  is  not  a  rupee  in  the  treasury ;  nor  can  money  be  borrowed.  We 
have  no  medicine  for  the  sick  and  wounded ;  and  in  the  event  of  much  service  in  the 
field,  I  fear  we  should  run  short  of  musket-ammunitiou,  although  I  have  contrived 
to  have  a  considerable  quantity  prepared  from  old  and  damaged  powder;  frequent 
application  has  been  made  to  the  authorities  in  Sinde,  during  the  last  four  months, 
for  treasure,  ammunition,  stores,  medicines,  and  particularly  fur  cavalry,  but  no  aid 
whatever  has  been  afforded.  I  want  draught  and  baggage-cattle  to  enable  me  to  move ; 
but  without  money,  in  a  country  like  this,  I  can  neither  purchase  nor  hire  them.  I 
have  no  cattle  for  moving  even  three  regiments ;  during  our  field  operations  of  last 
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noDth,  both  officers  and  men  marcb«d  without  tents.  Under  these  circnmstances, 
my  diffiealties  were  certainly  great;  but  although  I  consider  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state 
these  facts,  the  government  may  rest  assured  of  my  best  and  unremitting  exertions 
to  carry  into  effect  its  views  and  instructions,  and  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  our 
arms,  and  the  honour  of  my  country.'' 

[Mr.  Mangles:  Read  the  next  paragraph.]  General Nott  continues  in  these  terms: — 
^  Perhaps  it  is  not  within  my  province  to  observe,  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an 
unoeoessary  alarm  has  been  created  regarding  the  position  of  our  troops  in  this 
country,  and  of  the  strength  and  power  of  the  enemy  we  have  to  contend  with.  The 
enemy  cannot  face  our  troops  in  the  field  with  any  chance  of  success,  however 
superior  they  may  be  in  numbers,  provided  those  precautions  are  strictly  observed, 
which  war,  between  a  small  body  of  disciplined  soldiers,  and  a  vast  crowd  of  un- 
trained, unorganized,  and  half-civilized  people,  constantly  renders  necessary." 

I  really  do  not  wish  to  introduce  a  word  that  should  reflect  in  any  way  upon  those 
by  whom  Lord  Ellenborough  was  preceded.  The  order  of  the  25th  of  February, 
recalling  the  previous  orders,  was  issued  by  Lord  Auckland,  not  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough.  I  do  not  wish  upon  this  occasion  to  introduce  any  thing  that  may  have 
the  appearance  of  reflecting  upon  any  part  of  Lord  Auckland's  conduct.  I  have 
stated  what  my  impressions  are  with  respect  to  the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Auckland, 
and  it  is  my  wish  not  to  introduce  a  word  that  might  savour  of  party  character,  or 
bear  the  appearance  of  the  slightest  degree  of  injustice  to  those  to  whom  I  am  politi- 
cally opposed.  Qeoeral  Nott  continues, — ^*  True,  the  British  troops  suffered  a  dread- 
ful disaster  at  Cabul,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  presume  to  point  out  why  this  happened, 
however  evident  I  may  conceive  the  reasons,  and  the  long  train  of  military  and  poli- 
tical events  which  led  to  the  sad  catastrophe." 

The  hon.  gentleman  might  challenge  me  to  go  on  with  the  next  sentence.  What 
does  (General  Nott  say  in  that  passage  of  his  letter: — "  Had  I  been  reinforced  with 
a  single  regiment  of  cavalry,  I  feel  convinced  that  I  could  long  since  have  tranquil- 
lized or  subdued  the  rebellious  feeling  in  the  provinces  dependent  upon  Candahar, 
and  that  a  very  few  additional  troops  from  Sinde,  to  garrison  this  extensive  and  Im- 
portant dty,  would  have  set  me  free  from  my  present  diflicult  position,  and  have 
enabled  me  at  this  moment  to  have  been  on  my  march  to  Ghuznee  and  to  Cabul ; 
but  although  near  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  outbreak  at  that  city,  no  aid  of 
any  kind  has  been  sent  to  me ;  and  the  circumstances  I  have  now  detailed,  still  con- 
fine me  to  this  post  and  its  immediate  vicinity." 

I  really  do  not  think  it  necessary  or  expedient  to  proceed  with  the  quotation  of  pas- 
sages of  this  nature.  What  I  say  is  this,  that  these  reports  of  the  18th  of  April  and 
the  20th  of  April,  from  the  respective  commanding  officers  with  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  two  armies,  upon  the  efficiency  of  which  our  only  hope  of  embarking  in  suc- 
cessful operations  agunst  Affghanistan  depended,  coming  in  addition  to  the  accounts 
of  the  surrender  of  Ghuznee,  and  the  failure  of  General  England  to  force  the  Khojuk 
Pass,  in  my  opinion  vindicates  the  policy  of  the  order  given  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
under  the  impression  that  then  existed  on  his  mind  on  the  19th  of  April — that  order 
being  substantially  to  this  effect: — "  Do  not,  in  the  present  inauspicious  aspect  of 
afEsirs,  incur  the  great  risk  of  advancing  upon  Cabul.  General  Pollock  tells  you 
that  he  cannot  advance— that  he  cannot  support  you."  I  say  that  with  the  impres- 
sions which  existed  upon  Lord  EUenborough's  mind,  it  was  true  wisdom  to  give  the 
order  of  the  19th  of  April,  and  that  he  deserves  the  commendation  of  this  House  for 
having  given  it.  And  he  says  most  justly  in  another  despatch :— **  True  it  is,  that  I 
might  conciliate  public  favour  by  directing  an  advance  in  the  midst  of  these  difficul- 
ties, but  if  by  an  act  of  precipitation  of  tiiat  kind,  I  were  to  compromise  the  safety 
of  oar  empire  in  India,  I  should  never  during  my  existence  cease  to  upbraid  myself 
for  refusing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  delaying  the  march  of  the  troops." 

I  can  hardly  think  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  convince  any  gentleman  who 
has  read  through  these  despatches — who  has  seen  the  devotion  to  tbe  public  service 
manifested  by  Lord  Ellenborough  In  respect  to  provisioning  the  army,  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  greater  length  to  show,  nay,  I  should  almost  feel  ashamed  if  I  were  to 
make  any  further  endeavour  to  show,  that  upon  that  ground  Lord  Ellenborough  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  expression  of  public  thanks.  What  did  Lord  Ellenborough  do 
with  respect  to  provisioning  the  army  ?    On  the  16th  September  he  says, — "Every 
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possible  effort  has  been  made  to  supply  Major-general  Pollock's  force  with  carriage, 
and  to  provide  for  the  expected  wants  of  Major-general  Nott's  force,  when  it  joins 
the  acmy  in  the  Cabul  valley.  In  the  ten  weeics  ending  the  8th  of  September,  there 
have  been  purchased  7,653  camels,  and  5,026  mules  and  ponies;  1,265  Brin^aree 
bullocks  have  been  hired,  and  1,000  camels;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  that  1,500 
more  Bringaree  bullocks  have  been  hired  at  Peshawur,  making  in  all  16,444  animals. 
The  purchases  of  camels  continue,  and  I  have  directed  that  every  mule  may  be  pro- 
cured which  can  be  deemed  fit  for  service.  I  am  satisfied  that  I  shall  have  the  entire 
concurrence  of  your  committee  in  the  opinion  I  have  expressed  to  the  commissary- 
general,  that  the  army  must  be  supplied,  cost  what  it  may ;  and  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  thousand  animals  too  many,  than  a  hundred  too  few.  The  losses  of  animals, 
however,  must  of  necessity  be  so  large  that  I  have  no  hope  that  all  my  eflTorcs  will 
do  more  than  provide  for  the  absolute  requirements  of  the  retiring  army.  Camp 
equipages,  clothing,  shoes,  medical  and  other  comforts,  are  to  be  forwarded  by  these 
animals;  and  I  trust  the  army  will  feel  that  it  incurs  no  suffering  which  could  have 
been  obviated  by  the  paternal  care  of  the  government." 

Look,  Sir,  at  the  range  from  which  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  these  supplies. 
Look  at  the  exertions  necessary  in  the  course  of  ten  weeks,  to  procure  10,000  beasts 
of  burthen ;  and  do  not  forget  how  the  country  out  of  which  they  were  procured, 
had  been  exhausted  by  previous  exertions  of  a  similar  nature.  Do  not  foi^et 
that  it  was  a  field  from  which  you  could  hardly  hope  to  draw  fresh  supplies  for  a 
Aew  emergency.  What  is  the  calculation  of  Major  Todd,  who  inscribes  the  work  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Auckland  ?     Major  Todd  states,  that  the  loss  of  beasts  of  burthen 

tween  November  1838  and  the  same  period  of  1839,  was  not  less  than  82,000. 
Therefore,  when  you  estimate  the  extent  of  the  exertions  which  it  became  necessary 
to  make,  in  order  to  procure  a  supply  of  16,500  beasts  of  burthen,  you  must  not  for- 
get that  the  loss  sustained  in  that  way  by  the  operations  of  1838  and  1839  amounted, 
acconling  to  the  highest  authority,  to  not  less  than  32,000.  I  feel  most  confident, 
therefore,  that  this  House,  whatever  its  opinion  may  be  upon  points  of  policy,  will 
recognise  the  claim  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  public  acknowledgment,  "  For  the 
ability  and  judgment  with  which  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have 
been  applied  in  support  of  the  military  operations  in  Affghanistan." 

That  it  will  bear  in  mind  the  despatch  of  the  15th  March — that  it  will  bear  in 

ind  the  objects  which  Lord  Ellenborough  contemplated  on  assuming  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  as  he  did  amidst  a  great  depression  of  popular  feeling,  and  with  a 
picture  of  most  forbidding  aspect — that  it  will  bear  in  mind  that  his  object  was  to 
relieve  every  garrison  in  Affghanistan,  to  release  every  prisoner,  to  re-occupy  Cdbul, 
and  to  prove  to  India  and  the  world  the  supremacy  and  invincibility  of  British  arms 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world — that  it  will  bear  in  mind  that  every  object  so  contera- 
lated  was,  within  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  months,  completely  realised ;  and  that 
/ord  Ellenborough  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  army,  a  portion  of  which  had 
left  the  British  frontier  dispirited  and  full  of  fearful  forebodings,  return  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlege  full  of  spirit,  joyous,  triumphant,  and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
efficiency.  I  feel  too  much  confidence  in  the  generosity  of  this  House  to  believe, 
that  any  consideration,  that  any  difference  in  political  opinions,  could  influence  it  in 
refusing  a  just  acknowledgment  of  public  services,  upon  the  ground  on  which  I  now 
ask  for  the  acknowledgment  to  Lord  Ellenborough.  And  1  must  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  cautioning  the  House,  although  I  know  that  this  night's  comments  upon 
Lord  Ellenborough*s  policy,  or  comments  upon  his  conduct,  will  not  influence  it,  when 
we  are  meeting  upon  this  neutral  field  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  claims  of 
a  public  man  to  public  thanks,  on  account  of  his  conduct  in  support  of  great  and 
important  military  operations — yet  I  feel  it  necessary  to  caution  the  House  against 
the  introduction  of  comments  which,  however  just  or  true  they  may  be  believed  to 
be  by  those  who  make  them,  may  yet,  in  fact,  be  the  occasion  of  producing  most 
unfounded  impressions  against  the  parties  towards  whom  they  are  directed.  Ample 
opportunities  will  be  afforded  on  other  occasions,  for  any  comment  that  hon.  gentle- 
men may  wish  to  make  on  any  part  of  Lord  Ellen  borough's  policy  and  conduct. 
An  hon.  gentleman  has  to- night  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  one  part  of  Lord 
Ellenborough's  policy;  but  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  to  the  House  the  impropriety 
of  inferring  that  every  thing  it  hears  to  the  prejudice  of  Lord  Elieuborough,  is 
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ncccssarilj  true.  The  other  night  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  John  Russell) 
made  soine  comments  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough  with  respect  to  the 
puiilic  servants  in  the  employ  of  the  East  India  Company.  The  noble  lord  was 
particularly  severe  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ellenborough  to  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Amos.  The  noble  lord  said  that  that  gentleman  had  been  employed  in  the 
jostniction  of  her  Majesty — that  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  character,  of 
great  attainment,  and  great  qualification — that  that  gentleman  went  from  this 
country  a  few  years  ago  with  a  high  character  for  legal  acquirements ;  but  that, 
well  known  as  his  attainments  were,  and  high  as  he  was  known  to  stand  in  the 
estimatioo  even  of  her  Majesty,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Lord  Ellenborough  (as  the 
nctble  lord  was  informed)  was  to  insult  Mr.  Amos  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
that  gentleman  to  throw  up  his  situation.  I  am  certan  that,  even  if  the  noble  lord 
were  justified  in  making  that  assertion,  you  would  not  allow  it  to  operate  with  you 
upon  the  present  occasion;  but  I  mention  the  circumstance  to  show  you  the 
necessity  of  waiting  till  you  have  all  the  evidence  before  vou,  before  you  lend  aa 
ear  to  any  statements  of  this  nature.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  most  unfavourable 
impression  was  made  with  respect  to  Lord  Ellenborough  by  the  statement  to  which 
I  have  referred.  I  do  not  say  or  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  noble  lord 
to  produce  such  an  impression,  but  such  undoubtedly  was  the  efiect  of  his  statement. 
He  stated  that  Lord  Ellenborough  took  the  first  op]>ortunity  of  treating  this  gentle- 
man of  high  attainments  with  such  marked  insult  as  to  compel  him  to  relinquish  his 
;*ituation.  I  was  quite  sure  that  the  noble  lord  would  not  advance  anything  of  a 
kind  so  calculated  to  prejudice  a  political  opponent,  acting  under  a  deep  responsi- 
bility at  a  great  distance  from  home,  and  without  the  power  of  reply,  unless  he  were 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  what  he  was  asserting.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  noble  lord*s  generosity  satisfies  me  upon  that  point.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  inculcating  upon  the  House  the  necessity  of  pausing  before  it  leaps  to 
conclusions  upon  these  ex  parte  statements,  I  will  read  a  letter  which  has  been  put 
into  mv  hands  since  the  noble  lord*s  statement  was  made,  and  which  the  writer  leaves 
me  at  liberty  to  use.  It  is  a  letter  from  the  wife  of  Mr.  Amos,  who,  having  read  in 
the  public  papers  a  report  of  what  had  passed  in  this  House  writes,  on  the  12th  of 
Febniar}',  as  follows : — 

*^St.  Ibbs,  Hitchin,  February  12,  1843. 
^*  My  dear  Sir — Yon  probably  may  have  noticed  in  Lord  John  RusselPs  speech 
on  Thursday  last,  that  he  asserted  that  Mr.  Amos  resigned  his  appointment  in 
Calcntta  in  consequence  of  having  been  insulted  by  Lord  Ellenborough.  Now,  as 
there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  this  statement,  I  think  it  right  to  contradict  it,  at 
least  amongst  Mr.  Amos^s  old  and  valued  friends.  When  he  went  out  to  India  five 
years  ago,  Mr.  Amos  always  intended  to  resign  in  1843,  and  I  am  sure  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  remain  at  Calcutta  another  year ;  now  that  all  his  family  are 
here;  his  children  just  springing  into  manhood,  and  requiring  all  a  father*s  care 
and  example.  As  to  Lord  Ellenborough's  conduct,  it  has  been  one  of  unvaried  polite- 
ness and  civility.  1  believe  they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other;  and  when 
Mr.  Amoa  wrote  to  Lord  Ellenborougii  in  the  autumn,  when  he  was  up  the  country, 
saying  it  was  his  intention  to  resign.  Lord  Ellenborough  replied,  that  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  to  lose  so  very  agreeable  a  colleague,  i  hope  you  will  excuse  my 
troDblmg  you  with  this  long  note,  but  I  could  not  feel  easy  until  I  had  done  so. 
••  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

**Mabtha  Amos.** 

A  more  convincing  proof  cannot  be  offered  of  the  injustice  which  you  must  com- 
TDit,  if  you  permit  vague  assertions  of  this  kind — assertions  incapable  of  proof,  but 
believed  to  be  true  by  those  who  make  them — to  influence  you  in  withholding  from 
Lord  Ellenborough  that  which  I  believe,  in  common  with  the  highest  authority  in 
the  world,  to  be  most  just,  and  due  on  account  of  these  military  operations.  So 
much  for  Lord  Ellenborough  and  for  Lord  Ellenborough^s  claim  to  public  thanks. 
I  hope  I  have  most  strictly  kept  my  word,  and  avoided  all  reference  to  mere  political 
matters.  With  respe^.t  to  the  claims  of  the  gallant  officers,  under  whose  directions 
these  exploits  have  been  performed,  I  am  perfectly  convinced,  that  upon  that  head 
there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion.    It  is  impossible  to  read  these  detailaof  service 
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— It  is  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  General  Pollock — of  General  Nott,  and  of 
General  Sale,  without  being  inspireil  by  all  those  feelings  which  are  connected  with 
the  honour  and  military  glory  of  our  country.  I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me, 
if,  with  respect  to  each  of  these  officers  and  their  claims  upon  public  gratitude,  £ 
make  some  remarks.  I  begin  with  General  Pollock.  General  Pollock  took  the 
command  of  the  force  intended  to  rescue  General  Sale  early  in  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary. He  arrived  at  Peshawur  on  the  5th  of  February,  1842.  He  had,  then,  of 
course,  heard  of  the  failure  of  Brigadier  Wilde.  On  the  day  that  he  arriyed  at 
Peshamir,  he  found  that  in  Brigadier  Wilde*s  brigade  there  were  not  less  than  1,000 
sick.  The  day  after  he  arrived  he  went  to  the  camp  at  once.  He  found  that  the 
number  of  sick  in  the  camp,  on  the  12th  of  February,  was  1,800  men.  What  was 
the  course  he  pursued  ?  On  the  day  after  his  arrival,  postponing  every  other  con- 
cern, he  visited  all  the  hospitals,  and  saw  all  the  surgeons  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
from  them,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  this  sickness.  He  says — and  these  things  do 
him  honour — ^this  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  this  is  the  way  to  show  that  you 
are  not  merely  contemplating  the  means  of  obtaining  the  thanks  of  parliament  by 
brilliant  exploits,  but  that  you  are  attending  to  the  comforts  of  your  men ;  this,  I 
say,  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence,  and  I  mention  these  things  for  the  honour  of 
the  distinguished  man  by  whom  they  were  performed — I  would  even  rather  dwell 
upon  them  than  upon  his  military  success,  because  they  are,  in  truth,  the  elementa 
of  future  success.  This,  I  repeat,  is  the  way  to  inspire  confidence.  General  Pol- 
lock, writing  on  the  12th  of  February,  says,  '•  I  shall  visit  their  hospitals  frequently, 
and  by  adding  in  any  way  to  their  comforts,  show  that  I  feel  an  interest  in  them.^ 
General  Pollock  adds,  "  There  has  been  some  unpleasant  feeling  amongst  them, 
which  I  hope  has  entirely  subsided.**  He  had  heard  of  the  dejection  which  prevail- 
ed amongst  some  of  the  Sepoy  regiments.  What  was  the  course  he  took  ?  He  saw 
every  officer ;  he  visited  the  regiments ;  he  determined  not  to  act  with  harshness  to- 
wards the  men.  Not  calling  them  to  courts  martial,  he  depended  upon  the  influence 
of  reason  with  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  time,  he  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely re-establishing  the  confidence  which  had  been  so  deeply  shaken.  The  Sepoy 
regiments  were  for  a  time  depressed  by  the  expected  difficulties  of  the  Rhyber  Pass 
— when  they  found  some  of  their  countrymen  coming  from  Oabul  with  dreadful 
stories  of  the  cruelty  to  which  they  had  been  exposed — when  they  declared  their 
readiness  to  meet  any  enemy  in  the  open  field— when  they  said,  '^  We  will  adTance 
to  Jellalabad  for  the  rescue  of  General  Sale,  but  we  tell  you  fairly  that  the  idea  of 
advancing  to  Cabul  presses  upon  our  spirits.'*  1  hope  the  House  will  not  think  too 
harshly  m  these  men,  when  it  considers  the  noble  manner  in  which  they  retriered 
their  character.  If  we  wanted  any  thing  else  to  add  to  the  interest  of  these  scenes, 
it  would  be  found  in  their  association  with  the  ancient  history  of  the  world.  I  was 
struck  by  the  recollection,  that  it  was  in  the  self-same  region,  and  in  the  midst  of 
similar  scenes,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  ancient  conquerors,  2,300  years  ago, 
was  displaying  his  power,  and  encountering  the  same  difficulties  that  for  a  time  de- 
pressed the  spirit  and  damped  the  courage  of  our  Sepoys.  And  I  was  struck  by  the 
account  given  by  the  Roman  historian  of  the  dejection  which  prevailed  even  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  when  they  had  to  encounter  and  overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  same  terrible  region — to  cross  the  very  same  rivers,  to  force  the 
very  same  passes.  This  is  the  speech  attributed  to  Alexander,  and  which  the  his- 
torian tells  us  he  found  it  necessary  to  address  to  the  gallant  military  force  which 
accompanied  him.  He  found  it  necessary  not  to  punish  but  to  address  them.  He 
did  so  in  these  words : 

*'  Date  boo  precibos  rnds  et  tandem  obetinatum  rampite.** 

He  observed  that  the  passage  of  these  rivers  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  accounts  of 
the  formidable  character  of  the  enemy,  had  shaken  the  confidence  of  his  troops. 
Wherefore  he  says : 

■*  Ubi  est  file  damor  alacritatiB  vestne  index  ?  Ubi  ille  meorum  Uacodoniim  valtm  ?  Non  agnosoo 
V08  miUtes." 

He  addressed  them  in  vun.    The  historian  says, 

"  Quamqae  Illi  In  terrain  demiisia  capitibus  taeere  perseverarnU  *     j 
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He  then  said  to  them, 

**  Ite  reduces  domos ;  ite  dcscrto  rege  orantes.     Ego  bic  k  Tobb  desperate  victorise,  aut  honestss 
moirti  locom  inTeniam." 

These  were  the  words  which  Alexander  addressed  to  his  fainting  troops.     Amidst 
these  Tery  rivers  of  the  Funjauh — amidst  these  very  Affghan  passes,  Alexander  pur- 
sued a  course  similar  to  that  which  at  another  period  ^as  adopted  by  another  mili- 
t&ry  commander — he  attempted  not  by  severity — not  by  enforcing  the  rigid  rules  of 
war,  but  by  reasoning  with  his  men  to  revive  their  drooping  spirits;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded.    If  the  Mac^onian  phalanx  needed  such  an  address  from  the  mighty  con- 
queror who  led  them,  let  us  not  judge  too  harshly  of  our  sepoys,  if  in  the  midst  of 
similar  difficulties  they  yielded  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  depression.    Now,  what 
were  the  military  services  of  General  Pollock  ?    He  forced  the  Khyber  Pass  by  a 
seri»   of  operations  carried  on  from  the  7th  to  the  1 6th  of  April.     He  reached 
Jellalabad  on  the  16th  of  April,  although  in  the  Pass  10,000  men  had  been  opposed 
to  hinu    He  remained  with  General  Sale  for  a  time ;  then  advanced  towards  Cabul, 
reached  Gnndarouck  in  August,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  defeated  the  Ghil- 
zies.     On  the  8th  of  September  he  was  met  at  Tezeen  by  Akhbar  Khan,  with  a 
force  of  10,000  men,  on  the  very  field  of  action  where  lay  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  massacred  with  ferocious  cruelty,  and  gross  breach  of  faith — on  that  very 
spot.  General  Pollock^  aided  by  (General  Sale,  was  completely  successful  in  vindicat- 
ing the  honour  and  invincibility  of  the  British  arms,  and  on  the  16th  of  September 
General  Pollock  entered  Cabul,  the  British  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Bala  Hissar,  and 
the  national  anthem  of  *^  God  save  the  Queen,**  resounded  through  the  streets  of  the 
re-captured  city.     In  whatever  point  of  view  his  services  is  regarded — whether  as 
relates  to  his  conduct  in  the  field,  his  judgment,  his  discretion,  or  the  happy  skill 
with  which  he  revived  the  drooping  spirit  of  his  soldiers — I  think  the  House  will 
nnanimoaaly  award  to  General  Pollock  the  highest  distinction  which  a  military  man 
can  recdve,  and  record  their  public  acknowledgment  to  him  for  his  gallantry  and 
perseverance  in  the  face  of  such  serious  difficulties.     With  respect  to  General  Nolt, 
I  think  that  no  one  can  have  read  the  letters  written  by  him  in  the  course  of  the 
severe  trial  to  which  he  vras  exposed,  without  finding  in  that  correspondence  inter- 
nal evidence  that  he  must  be  a  man  highly  deserving  of  public  confidence,     (reneral 
Nott,  when  the  insurrection  at  Cabul  broke  out,  occupied  Candahar,  and  under  his 
command  were  the  inferior  stations  of  Ghuznee  and  Khelat-i-Ghilzie.     On  the  7th 
of  March  a  powerful  force  was  collected  around  Candahar.    General  Nott  left  2,600 
men  in  the  garrison,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  enemy,  who  were  collected  under 
a  prince  of  the  name  of  Suftur  Jung.     He  came  up  with  them  on  the  9th,  and  de- 
feated them ;  and  he  states  this  remarl^able  and  most  creditable  fact,  that  during  a 
march  of  five  days,  he  beiuff  weak  in  cavalry,  and  the  enemy  having  6,000  horse, 
stieh  was  the  discipline  and  steadiness  of  the  troops,  that  not  one  camel  was  taken, 
and  not  a  particle  of  baggage  was  missing.     On  the  29th  of  May,  Ackbar  Khan 
having  effected  a  junction  with  Prince  Suftur  Jung,  General  Nott,  who  was  then 
reinforced  by  General  England,  left  General  England  in  command  of  the  city,  and 
advanced  to  attack  the  enemy.     On  that  day  the  Ghazeeshad  8,000  men  occupying 
a  strong  position,  and  2,000  men  guarding  the  Baba  Wullee  Pass  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  their  camp.     General  Nott  was  again  completelv  successful.     Whilst  he  was 
carrying  on  these  operations  an  assault  was  made  upon  khelat-i-Ghilzie.     A  captain 
was  in  command  there,  whose  name  ought  to  be  mentioned,  Captain  Craigie.     The 
force  under  his  command  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  sepoys.    He  was  attacked 
by  two  divisions  of  2,000  men ;  but  the  attack  was  repelled  by  the  discipline  and 
steadiness  of  the  small  band  ^'hich  he  commanded.     These  are  the  men,  captains 
and  lieutenants — ^you  cannot  include  their  names  in  the  vote  of  thanks — but  these  are 
the  men,  and  I  will  mention  their  names,  who  are  to  constitute  our  future  command- 
era;  and  I  know  that  although  thev  cannot  be  included  nominally  in  our  vote,  yet 
that  it  will  be  gratifying  to  them,  humble  as  their  rank  may  be,  to  know  that  when 
these  thanks  are  proposed,  our  gratitude  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  those  who 
were  actually  at  the  head  of  our  armies.     General  Nott,  availing  himself  of  the  dis- 
cretion that  was  given  to  him,  moved  from  Candahar  on  the  10th  of  August ;  on  the 
doth  he  defeated  Shumshoodeen  Khan,  about  twenty -seven  miles  from  Ghuznee ; 
on  tbe  6th  of  September  he  took  Ghuznee  and  destroyed  the  fortifications  ;r^n^(h^p 
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17th  of  September  he  was  within  five  miles  of  Cabal,  and  a  few  days  after  he  effected 
a  junetioQ  with  General  Pollock,  who  had  reached  that  place.  Notwithstanding  he 
had  been  ordered  to  evacuate  Candahar,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous  intelligence 
which  had  reached  the  Governor-general,  still,  during  six  months  of  adverse  fortune 
and  complete  silence,  that  brave  man^s  gallant  spirit  never  quailed.  It  was  painful 
to  him  to  think  of  retiring;  he  thought  of  nothing  but  of  retrieving  the  honour  of 
the  British  name ;  and  I  do  not  confine  my  admiration  of  General  Nott  merely  to  his 
military  prowess  and  skill,  but  I  say  that  the  mind  which  conceived  the  expressions 
contained  in  the  letter  addressed  by  him  to  General  England  are  proofs  of  a  noble 
spirit  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  command  the  highest  acknowledgments  on  the 
part  of  a  grateful  country.  In  that  letter,  written  also  on  the  18th  of  April,  1842, 
after  the  failure  of  General  England,  he  says : — "  The  troops  at  Candabar  are  four 
months  in  arrears,  and  we  have  not  one  rupee  in  the  treasury.  In  the  event  of 
much  field  service,  we  should  run  short  of  musket  ammunition ;  and  we  are  without 
medicine  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  I  think  it  absolutely  necessary  that  a  strong 
brigade  of  2,500  men  should  be  immediately  pushed  from  Quetta  to  Candahar  with 
the  supplies." 

And,  further  on,  he  observes : — "  The  people  of  this  country  cannot  withstand  our 
troops  in  the  open  field.  I  am  well  aware  that  war  cannot  be  made  without  loss, 
but  I  yet  hope  that  British  troops  can  oppose  Asiatic  armies  without  defeat ;  and  I  feel 
and  know  that  British  oflicers  should  never  despair  of  punishing  the  atrocious  and 
treacherous  conduct  of  a  brutal  enemy.  I  feel  obliged  to  you  for  pointing  out  the 
many  difficulties  attending  our  position,  but  you  are  well  aware  that  it  is  our  first 
and  only  duty  to  overcome  difficulties,  when  the  national  honour  and  our  military 
reputation  are  so  deeply  concerned.  Nothing  can  be  accomplished  without  eflTfirt 
and  perseverance.  In  reply  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant, 
I  have  only  to  observe,  that  I  have  not  yd  contemplated  falling  back;  without  money, 
I  can  neither  pay  the  long  arrears  due  to  the  troops,  nor  procure  carriage 
for  field  operations.*' 

I  say,  considering  all  these  circumstances—considering  the  separation  of  that 
man — the  silence  of  six  months  which  had  occurred,  and  the  failure  of  General  Eng- 
land  —  that  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  is  a  man  of  whom  this  country  may  be 
justly  proud — that  his  name  will  be  treasured  in  the  memory  of  his  countrv.  and 
that  this  letter  will  be  one  of  its  most  honourable  records.  And  when  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  oftered  to  General  Nott  the  option  of  deciding  upon  the  route  of  Gbuznee 
and  Cabul,  I  think  that  the  letter  which  General  Nott  wrote  in  answer,  after  fully 
considering  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  and 
statin?  that  he  had  made  his  mind  up  neither  respecting  an  advance  or  a  retreat,  but 
that  if  an  opportunity  ofiered,  he  would  make  decisive  efibrts  to  re-establish  the 
British  name  and  authority  in  India — I  think  that  such  a  letter  is  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  letter  of  the  18th  of  April,  addressed  to  General  England.  The  letter 
is  No.  416  in  the  printed  papers,  and  is  dated  Candahar,  July  26,  1842.  After  all 
the  abhorrence  which  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Afi^hans  towards  our  troops 
must  naturally  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  British  in  India,  this  letter  contains 
the  most  honourable  testimonv,  not  merely  to  the  intellectual,  but  to  the  moral  char- 
acter of  General  Nott.  Amidst  all  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with,  and  all 
the  provocations  he  had  received,  he  writes — "I  am  most  anxious,  notwithstanding 
the  conduct  of  the  Afighan  chiefs,  that  our  army  should  leave  a  deep  impression  on 
the  people  of  this  country  of  our  character  for  forbearance  and  humanity.^' 

I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  my  taking  up  its  time,  if,  on  a  subject  so 
deeply  interesting  to  our  feelings,  I  am  desirous  of  leaving  upon  record  the  sense 
which  the  country  entertains  of  the  services  rendered  to  it  by  these  men.  It  is 
impossible  that,  having  mentioned  the  names  of  Pollock  and  Nott,  I  should  omit 
the  mention  of  another  name,  and  the  services  rendered  by  another  gallant  man — 
Sir  Robert  Sale.  From  the  day  he  occupied  Jellalabad  to  the  dav  on  which  he 
advanced  triumphantly  to  Cabul,  his  operations  were  distinguished  by  the  most 
indomitable  spirit  of  valour,  endurance,  and  devbtedncss  to  his  country ^s  honour. 
Although  with  a  force  far  inferior  in  numbers  to  those  under  the  other  generab,  yet 
never  were  deeds  mure  glorious  to  the  character  of  the  British  arms  achieved  than 
were  those  which,  during  the  period  of  ten  months  that  intec:«:i*ned  between  the 
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occupation  bj  Sir  Robert  Sale  of  Jcllalabad  on  the  11th  of  November,  1841,  to  the 
7th  of  September,  1842,  when  he  advanced  leading  his  small  but  illustrious  army  to 
meet  their  brethren  in  arms  at  Cabul,  were  ucliieved  by  that  gallant  band.  General 
Sale  took  possession  of  Jellalabad  on  tiie  llth  Noveuiber,  1841.  He  came  there 
surrouDded  by  thousands  of  hostile  people.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
occupied  Jellalabad  with  only  two  days'  provi:iion.  In  his  march  from  Cabul,  choice 
was  given  to  him  either  to  return  to  Cabul  or  to  go  on  to  Jellalabad,  and  he  most 
wisely  determined  to  go  to  Jellalabad.  When  he  got  there  he  found  the  walls  of 
the  city,  2,800  yards  in  circumference,  and  all  the  ramparts,  entirely  ruined,  the 
parapets  thrown  down,  the  bastions  destroyed,  and  the  fortifications,  for  upwards  of 
400  yard^  entirely  dismantled.  From  the  extent  of  the  destruction  of  the  walls,  it 
was  impossible  for  a  man  to  show  his  face  in  consequence  of  being  totally  without 
any  cover.  In  the  cojirse  of  that  same  day,  the  place  was  surrounded  by  5,000 
insurgents ;  on  the  next  day  General  Sale  heard  of  the  failure  of  Briji^adier-general 
Wilde,  while  at  the  very  same  moment  a  considerable  portion  of  Shah  Soojah's 
troops,  under  General  Sale's  command,  had  shown  indications  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, so  that  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  them.  Amidst  all  these  difficulties  and 
privations,  the  men  laboured  with  such  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  devotion,  that 
in  the  early  part  of  February  they  had  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  defences. 
Three  of  the  gates  were  retrenched,  and  a  ditch,  ten  feet  in  depth  and  twelve  feet  in 
width,  was  dug  entirely  round  the  town,  the  men  handling  the  sword  at  one  time 
and  the  pickaxe  an<l  spade  at  another ;  they  completed  the  parapets,  raising  them 
six  or  seven  feet,  so  that  by  the  16th  or  17th  of  February,  the  troops  were  exulting 
in  the  success  of  their  operations,  and  contemplating  with  joy  the  completion  of 
their  defences  and  the  strength  of  their  powers  of  resistance.  On  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1842,  there  was  an  earthquake,  which  utterly  destroyed  every  thing.  By  that 
shock,  all  that  had  bejn  done,  besides  three  parts  of  the  town  itself,  was  destroyed, 
and  that  gallant  army  had  the  mortification  to  see  that,  by  the  visitation  of  one 
n'ight,  all  the  results  of  their  past  labours  had  vanished.  Within  the  space  of  little 
more  than  a  month,  a  hundre<l  shocks  occurred  within  the  hearing  of  the  tovyn.  Buf, 
undismayed  by  this  reverse,  the  troops  renewed  their  labours,  and  repaired  the 
ruined  walls,  and  never  for  one  moment  did  they  abate  in  their  exertions  except 
upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  when  it  became  necessary  for  those  gallant  men  to 
attack  and  repulse  them.  Ackbar  Khan,  flushed  with  success,  advanced  from  Cabul, 
.  and  arrived  before  Jellalabad.  The  earthquake  took  ^)lace  on  the  19th  of  February, 
when  all  the  works  and  three  parts  of  the  town  were  destroyed.  On  the  21st  and 
22nd  of  February,  General  Sale  attacked  Ackbar  Khan  ;  and  from  that  time  to 
April,  he  and  his  troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  apprehension,  and,  though  not 
actually  engaged,  they  were  constantly  on  the  watch,  in  onler  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  resist  the  attack  of  Ackbar  Khan.  General  Pollock  was,  during  this, 
making  every  exertion  to  relieve  General  Sale  and  the  troops  at  Jellalabad.  On  the 
7th  of  April,  General  Sale  heard  the  firing  of  guns  in  the  camp  of  Ackbar  Khan. 
It  was  nimoured,  that  the  firing  was  on  account  of  the  failure  of  General  Pollock 
making  his  way  through  the  Khyber  Pass.  General  Sale  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
it  was  either  on  that  account,  or  else  an  indication  that  Ackbar  Khan  intended  to 
withdraw.  General  Sale,  therefore,  determined  to  attack  Ackbar  Khan,  who  had 
the  command  of  16,000  troops,  while  General  Salens  force  only  amounted  to  1,800. 
The  attack  was  made,  and  it  was  entirely  successful ;  the  enemy  were  routed  ;  and 
although  the  enemy  bore  the  attack  with  great  courage,  the  valour  of  the  British 
troops  was  triumphant,  and  victory  was  the  consequence  of  their  enterprise.  And 
that  victory  would  have  been  almost  a  cause  of  unqualified  rejoicing,  if  it  had  not 
been  purchased  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  one  of  those  gallant  spirits  who  have  shed 
increased  lustre  on  the  British  name,  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  Colonel  Dennie,  who 
led  the  British  troops  against  the  enemy,  and  succeeded ;  but  that  success  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  It  was  a  loss,  however,  in  some 
degree  consoled  for  by  the  glorious  manner  of  it,  and  which  has  been  described  by 
a  spirit  as  excellent  as  his  own,  who,  in  ofiering  consolation  to  his  family  and  friends, 
says, — "True  it  is  he  has  lost  his  life,  but  he  lost  it  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in 
the  hour  of  victory."  That  is  the  consolation  which  Sir  Robert  Sale  offers  to  the 
friends  and  family  of  the  brave  Colonel  Dennie.     I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise.      I 
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wisli  It  bad  been  possible  tbat  either  Colonel  Dennie's  life  could  have  been  spared, 
or  that  he  might  have  been  consoled  in  the  hour  of  death  by  the  knowledge,  that  on 
account  of  his  noble  bravery  and  of  his  high  character— having  no  other  interest  or 
influence  thn  the  just  influence  and  interest  which  such  courage  and  devotion  as 
his  ought  always  to  command— the  Queen  had  signified  her  own  special  and  personal 
wish  that  Colonel  Dennie  should  have  been  one  of  her  own  aides  de<camp.  On  the 
16th  of  April,  1842,  General  Sale  was  relieved  by  General  Pollock.  On  the  20ih  of 
August,  he  advanced  towards  Cabul,  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  he  witnessed  on 
the  Beymaroo  Heights  the  victory  of  Cabul.  We  are  now  acknowledging  military 
services ;  but  I  never  should  excuse  myself  if,  in  mentioning  the  name  of  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  I  did  not  record  my  admiration  of  the  character  of  a  woman  who  has  shed 
lustre  on  her  sex — Lady  Sale,  his  wife.  The  names  of  Sir  Robert  and  of  Lady 
Sale  will  be  familiar  words  with  the  people  of  this  country.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a 
memorandum  of  events  which  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul,  from  the  7tb 
of  November,  written  by  Lady  Sale,  and  a  document  more  truly  indicative  of  a  high, 
a  generous,  and  a  gallant  spirit  I  never  read.  There  was  an  officer  at  that  time  at 
Cabul  who  stood  in  the  relation  of  son-in-law  to  Sir  Robert  Sale — his  name  was 
Sturt.  He  held  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieutenant,  and  died  young  ;  but  he 
lived  long  enough  to  establish  also  a  name  which  will  long  be  remembered.  Will 
the  House  permit  me  to  read  an  account  which,  writing  to  her  husband.  Sir  Robert 
Sale,  she  gives  of  his  merits.  She  says, — "  Sturt  was  sent  by  the  general  with  a 
message  to  Ackbar  Khan ;  he  was  stabbed  in  four  places — his  face,  his  shoulder, 
his  arm,  and  in  his  side.^* 

This  was  on  the  4th  of  November.  She  says, — *'  Sturt  is  able  to  speak ;  his 
wound  in  the  shoulder  is  worse ;  he  is  weak,  but  his  side  is  not  so  bad.  The  lungs 
are  uninjured  ;  his  face  wound  is  near  the  corner  of  his  eye.  He  was  struck  on  the 
bone  with  such  force  that  he  was  stunned  fur  a  moment." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  two  days  after  he  received  his  wounds.  Lady  Sale 
writes, — "  Sturt  insisted,  weak  as  he  was,  on  going  to  the  general,  as  there  was  no 
engineer  there  but  himself.     The  general  gave  him  leave  to  do  as  he  pleased." 

On  the  7 lb  of  November,  she  says, — "  Sturt's  wounds  are  doing  well,  but  ho  over- 
works his  strength.  He  cannot  yet  open  his  mouth.  His  tongue  has  greatly 
suflered,  and  all  nourishment  is  given  with  a  spoon.  He  is  out  all  day.  The 
soldiers  lead  him  about.  Last  night,  he  did  not  go  to  bed  till  one  oVlock,  and  then 
he  was  wakened  up  just  afterwards,  the  general  requiring  his  assistance." 

Who,  that  reads  this,  can  fail  to  express  his  admiration  at  such  noble  conduct  ? 
His  death  is  thus  described  by  Lieutenant  Eyre.  He  says,  speaking  of  a  certain 
attack  made  by  Ackbar  Khan — ^^Providentially  the  whole  escaped,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lady  Sale,  who  received  a  slight  Svound  in  the  arm.  The  rear-guai^, 
consisting  of  her  Majesty^s  44th  and  54th  Native  Infantry,  suffered  severely ;  and  at 
last,  finding  that  delay  was  only  destruction,  they  followed  the  general  example,  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  front.  Another  horse-artillery  gun  was  abandoned, 
and  the  whole  of  its  artillerymen  slain.  Captain  Anderson's  eldest  girl,  and  Captain 
Boyd's  youngest  boy,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aflghans.  It  is  supposed  tbat  3,000 
souls  perished  in  the  pass,  amongst  whom  were  Captain  Pa  ton,  assistant  quarter- 
master-general ;  and  Lieutenant  St.  George,  37th  Native  Infantry ;  Majors : 
Griffiths,  37th  Native  Infantry,  and  Scott,  her  Majesty's  44th;  Captains:  Bott,5th 
Cavalry,  and  Troup,  brigade-major,  Shah*s  force;  Dr.  Cardew,  and  Lieutenant 
Sturt,  engineers,  were  wounded,  the  latter  mortally.  This  fine  young  officer  had 
nearly  cleared  the  defile  when  he  received  his  wound,  and  would  have  been  left  on 
the  ground  to  be  hacked  to  pieces  by  the  Ghazees,  who  followed  in  the  rear  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  slaughter,  but  for  the  generous  intrepidity  of  Lieutenant  Mein,  of 
her  Majesty's  13th  Light  Infantry,  who,  on  learning  wiiat  had  befallen  him,  went 
back  to  his  succour,  and  stood  by  him  for  several  minutes,  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  own  life,  vainly  entreating  aid  from  the  passers-by.  He  was  at  length  joined  by 
Serjeant  Deane,  of  the  Sappers,  with  whose  assistance  he  dragged  his  friend  on  a 
quilt  through  the  remainder  of  the  pass,  when  he  succeeded  in  mounting  him  on  a 
miserable  pony,  and  conducted  him  in  safety  to  the  camp,  where  the  unfortunate 
officer  lingered  till  the  following  morning,  and  was  the  only  man  of  the  whole  force 
ivho  received  Christian  burial.    Lieutenant  Mein  was  himself  at  this  very  time 
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siiffenog  from  a  dang^rons  wound  in  the  head,  received  in  tlic  previous  October, 
ami  his  heroic  disregard  of  self,  and  fidelity  to  his  friend  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
are  well  deserving  of  a  record  in  the  annals  of  British  valour  and  virtue." 

It  is  but  just.  Sir,  that  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Mein  should  be  mentioned  with 
honour  io  the  House  of  Commons.  I  shall  not  regret  having  noticed  his  generous 
act,  since  it  has  called  forth  so  general  and  generous  an  expression  of  sympathy 
toward*  that  brave  and  good  man ;  for  these  are  the  instances,  (and  proud  am  I  to 
know  that  there  are  many  of  them)  of  a  generous  devotion  and  fidelity  displayed  by 
the  British  soldier  when  engaged  in  the  arduous  service  of  his  country.  I  am 
thankful  for  the  attention  which  the  House  has  paid  to  me.  I  do  trust  that  I  shall 
have  convinced  this  House,  previously  prepared,  1  am  sure,  to  embrace  the  conviction, 
that  all  parties  concerned  in  these  military  operations,  for  the  services  they  rendered 
to  their  country,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  and  thanks  of  this  House.  It  is  impos- 
uble  to  contemplate  these  services  without  feeling  proud  of  the  British  name.  W' hen 
we  recollect  what  was  going  on  in  another  quarter  in  that  portion  of  the  world,  that 
while  we  were  thus  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  British  name  in  the  north-west  of 
India,  we  were  conducting  with  consumnuite  skill,  at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  with  com- 
plete success,  military  and  naval  operations  in  China,  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate 
the  events  in  Asia  in  the  year  1842,  without  being  truly  proud  of  the  conduct  and 
courage  of  our  countrymen.  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  these  unquestionable 
proofs  of  the  military  reputation  of  England — of  the  United  Kingdom — notwith- 
standing the  long  interval  of  peace,  stands  as  high  as  it  did  during  the  excitement 
of  the  war,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  decisive  proofs  which  we  have  given,  that 
our  energies  and  military  virtues  are  unabated,  will  constitute  a  great  additional 
guarantee  of  continued  peace.  But  if  tl.ey  fail  doing  that,  and  if  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  national  interests  or  the  vindication  of  the  national  honour,  it  shall  be 
necessary  to  rouse  those  exertions,  and  to  make  them  on  a  more  extended  scale,  then 
J  feel  the  at  most  eonfidence  that  these  gallant  exploits  are  a  proof  that  every  interest 
of  England  will  be  maintained,  and  that  English  honour  will  be  vindicated,  in  what- 
ever quarter  of  the  globe  it  may  be  infringed  or  violated.  The  right  hon.  baronet, 
io  conclusion,  moved  the  following  resolutions : — 

^  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  right  hon.  Lord  Ellenborough, 
GoTemor- general  of  the  British  possessions  in  the  East  Indies,  for  the  ability  and 
judgment  with  which  the  resources  of  the  British  empire  in  India  have  been  applied 
4n  the  support  of  the  military  operations  in  Afighanistan. 

'*Tbat  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  George  Pollock, 
GO  B. ;  to  Msjor-general  Sir  William  Nott,  G.C.B. ;  to  Major-general  Sir  John 
M*CaskiIl,  K.C.B. ;  to  Migor-general  Sir  Robert  Henry  Sale,  G.C.B. ;  to  Major- 
general  Richard  England,  and  the  other  officers  of  the  army,  both  European  and 
Native,  for  the  intrepidity,  skill,  and  perseverance  displayed  by  them  in  the  military 
operations  in  Affghanistao,  and  for  their  indefatigable  zeal  and  exertions  through- 
out the  late  campaign. 

"That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  and  acknowledge  the  valour  and  patient 
perseverance  displaj'cd  by  the  non-commissioned  otBcers  and  private  soldiers,  both 
European  ancl  Native,  employed  in  Afighanistan,  and  that  the  same  be  signified  to 
them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several  corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for 
their  gallant  behaviour." 

Motion  agreed  to  nem,  cor,  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Speaker  transmit  the 
rewlutions  of  the  House  to  the  (ilovernor-general  of  India,  and  that  his  lordship  be 
requested  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  several  officers  referred  to  therein. 


THE  NEW  POOR-LAW. 

Feb.  23,  1843. 

Mr.  Walters  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the  existing  mode  of 
administering  relief,  and  calling  upon  the  House  to  demand  such  a  reconstruction 
of  the  existing  system  as  would  make  it  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy, 
and  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  realm. 
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Sir  Robert  Peet.:— The  hon.  and  gallant  officer  (Mr.  Borthwick)  says  it  is  a 
misapprehension  to  suppose  that  the  present  law  is  founded  on  the  act  of  Elizabeth, 
and  challenges  us  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  one  act  with  the  other.  Now,  Sir, 
I  will  accept  the  challenge  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  olBcer,  and  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  to  him,  as  I  think  successfully,  that  the  present  law  is  not,  as  he  appears  to 
think,  at  variance  with  the  law  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  if  I  shall  succeed  in  proving;^  this, 
I  think  I  shall  render  it  somewhat  difficult  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentlemaD  to 
vote  for  the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  member  for  Nottingham,  which  he  calls  upon 
the  House  to  support  as  being  in  consonance  as  well  with  the  law  of  Elizabeth  as 
with  true  Christian  principles.  By  the  terms  "  the  ancient  constitution  of  the 
realm,"  I  think  I  understood  the  hon.  member  rightly  to  mean,  not  our  form  of  poli- 
tical government,  but  the  rights  confided  and  guaranteed  to  the  poor  of  this  country 
by  the  act  of  Elizabeth.  Now,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
were  the  particular  enactments  of  that  law.  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  would  lead  the  House  to  suppose  that  there  was  something  particularly 
tender,  something  extremely  merciful  and  benevolent,  towards  the  poor  in  that  sta- 
tute. [General  Johnson :  No  I  no !]  No  !  no !  Sir,  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman 
challenged  a  comparison  between  the  new  law  and  the  statute  of  Elizabeth.  Did  he 
not  say,  that  in  the  new  law  we  had  departed  from  that  statute,  and  that  the  poor 
now  ceased  to  possess  those  rights  to  which  by  that  statute  they  were  entitled  ?  I 
am  sure  I  state  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentlcman^s  arguments  correctly.  The  same 
arguments  were  put  forward  by  speaker  after  speaker  in  this  discussion  ;  and  when 
I  am  about  to  accept  the  challenge  thrown  out  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman, 
he  interrupts  me.  It  has  certainly  been  assumed,  that  the  legislature  of  the  present 
day  have  subjected  the  poor  of  this  country  to  hardships  from  which  they  were 
exempt  at  more  remote  periods  of  our  history.  Now  let  us  see  what  was  done  in 
respect  to  the  poor  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  1  am  not  now  contending,  that  if 
there  were  hardships  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  that  is  a  reason  why  they  should 
continue  now.  1  am  only  dealing  with  the  positive  statement,  that  the  present  law 
is  much  more  harsh  in  its  operation  than  the  law  of  Elizabeth,  and  my  object  will 
be  answered  if  I  disprove  that  statement.  See  what  was  enacted  with  respect  to 
cottages  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  legislature  wished,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
discourage  the  construction  of  cottages,  and  of  habitations  for  the  poor ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  law  was  passed,  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  cottage  unless  the 
builder  of  the  cottage  attached  to  it  in  fee  simple  four  acres  of  ground.  The  legis- 
gislature,  moreover,  provided,  with  respect  to  all  cottages  actually  existing  at  the 
time,  that  none  of  them  should  be  inhabited,  unless  they  were  inhabited  bv  a  game- 
keeper for  the  protection  of  deer,  or  by  a  shepherd  for  the  protection  of  sheep,  that 
shepherd  having  no  family ;  and,  also,  that  all  such  previously  existing  cottages 
should  be  inhabited  by  one  family  only,  and  that  that  family  should  not  be  allowed 
to  increase  its  numbers.  Is  it  not  quite  clear,  that  the  condition  of  attaching  four 
acres  of  land  in  fee-simple  to  all  cottages  that  were  thenceforward  to  be  built,  was 
intended  as  a  prohibition  to  the  building  of  cottages  ?  And  yet  such  a  reservation 
was  made  and  enacted  by  the  Slst  of  Elizabeth.  I  now  come  to  speak  of  the  43rd 
of  Elizabeth.  What  did  that  law  enact  ?  Why,  this ;  that  overseers  should  be 
enabled  to  put  to  work  all  poor  persons  who  were  able  to  work,  but  who  had  no 
occupation,  and  were  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves.  They  were  enabled  to 
put  those  persons  to  work,  at  the  parish  expense,  at  the  manufacture  of  fiax,  hemp, 
and  iron.  Nothing  is  said  respecting  the  mode  in  which  they  were  to  work.  There 
was  no  prohibition  to  employing  them  in  workhouses.  There  was  no  obligation, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  their  being  so  employefi. 
The  overseers  were  at  liberty  to  find  them  employment  at  their  own  liomes.  Work 
was  the  test  of  poverty,  and  the  condition  upon  which  relief  was  to  be  afforded. 
With  respect  to  the  impotent  poor,  the  overseers  were  empowered  to  take  them  from 
their  homes,  and  place  them  in  something  corresponding  to  a  workhouse.  All  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  impotent,  so  far  from  being  left  at  home,  were  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  overseers.  The  overseers  were  empowered  to  purchase  houses,  and 
place  them  in  those  houses,  while  they  were  compelled  by  the  enactments  of  the  Slst 
of  Elizabeth,  to  prevent  more  than  one  family  from  occupying  each  cottage  existing* 
previoos  to  that  act.  An  exemption,  however,  was  made  in  respect  to  parish  col- 
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tages^  in  which  the  overseers  were  authorised  to  place  as  many  families  as  they 
pleased.  Then  what  were  the  merciful  enactments  of  the  3 1st  of  Elizabeth,  re» 
speeting  children,  and  what  the  power  given  to  overseers  under  that  act  ?  Why, 
thts,  that  whenever  they  determined  that  certain  parties  were  unable  to  maintain 
thair  children,  they  were  empowered  to  take  those  children  from  their  parents,  and 
bind  them  apprentices.  But  that  is  not  all :  they  might  take  the  children  of  any 
person  whom  they  thought  incompetent  to  maintain  his  family,  and  bind  the  man 
child,  as  he  was  called,  in  any  remote  part  of  the  kingdom,  where  he  would  be 
required  to  work  for  another  person — for  how  long,  think  you  ?  until  he  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-six  years ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  female  child,  she  was  to  remain 
an  apprentice,  severed  from  the  bosom  of  her  family,  and  removed  from  the  protec- 
tion of  her  parents,  until  she  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  until  she 
was  married.  Now,  taking  the  present  law  as  a  whole,  I  must  say,  that  it  is  much 
more  merctfnl.  Would  you  tolerate,  now,  that  the  overseers  of  a  parish  should  be 
enabled  to  take  the  children,  not  of  persons  receiving  relief,  but  of  any  persons  whom 
tliey  might  consider  unable  to  maintain  their  children,  and  dispose  of  those  children 
in  the  manner  I  have  described,  through  a  fear  that  they  might  become  a  burden  to 
the  parish  ?  Do  you  tolerate,  now,  that  children  should  be  torn  from  their  parents, 
by  the  authority  of  the  overseers,  and  by  the  same  authority,  be  sent  to  Cornwall  or 
to  Northumberland,  and  there  bound  apprentices  until  they  are  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  or  in  ihe  case  of  females,  until  tijey  are  married  ?  There  is  no  obligation  on 
the  overseers,  by  this  act  of  Elizabeth,  to  employ  persons  for  whom  work  was  found 
in  any  particular  house,  and  so  the  act  continued — but  it  did  not  continue  to  the 
date  of  the  new  Poor- law.  Hon.  gentlemen  have  assumed  that  with  the  new  poor- 
law  originated  the  workhouse  test,  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test ;  but,  so  far  from  that 
being  the  truth,  120  years  ago,  in  the  9th  of  George  I.,  owing  to  the  gross  abuses 
which  had  ari^n  out  of  the  mode  of  employing  the  poor  in  parishes,  owing  to  the 
great  expenses  which  were  incurred  in  those  parishes,  and  to  the  charges  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  hemp,  flax,  and  iron — in  1722,  owing  to  those  abuses,  an- 
other act  was  passed  which  enabled  the  overseers  to  provide  a  house,  wherein  the 
able-bodiei  p3Dr  should  work,  and  which  expressly  enacted  that  in  case  an  able- 
bodied  poor  man  refused  to  work  within  that  house,  he  should  forfeit  his  entire  claim 
to  relief.  That  act  applied  the  workhouse  test  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test.  Upon  the 
combined  operation  and  experience  of  those  two  acts,  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  and  the 
9th  of  Oeorge  I.,  the  latter  act  having  been  passed  120  years  ago,  founded  on  the 
gross  abuses  of  the  overseers  in  vestries,  purchasing  the  articles  I  have  named,  and 
giving  them  out  to  the  poor  without  accounting  for  the  profits,  if  profits  there  were, 
and  on  the  gross  misapplication  of  the  public  funds,  that  act  having  been  the  first 
act  which  applied  the  workhouse  test  in  lieu  of  the  labour  test,  and  having  been  so 
continued  until  the  new  Poor-law — upon  the  experience  of  these  two  acts,  and  upon 
the  principle  which  the  latter  had  already  established,  was  the  question  dealt  with  by 
tlie  government,  and  the  new  Poor-law  enacted.  In  consequence  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  having  the  management  of  the  poor  confided  to  individual  parishes,  an- 
other principle  was  adoptc»d  by  the  9th  of  George  I.,  and  followed  in  the  present 
Poor-law — that  of  enabling  parishes  to  unite  for  the  purpose  of  having  common 
workhouses  wherein  to  employ  the  poor.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  showing  that 
the  present  law,  as  regards  the  workhouse  test,  is  not  a  new  law,  and  that  it  is  not, 
as  it  is  said  to  be,  at  variance  with  the  constitution  of  the  country — if  by  the  word 
*•  constitution '*  we  are  to  understand  ancient  laws  which  have  been  continued  for 
the  maintenance  and  benefit  of  the  people,  "i'he  resolutions  now  before  the  House 
also  appeared  to  assume  that  the  existing  law  is  founded  strictly  upon  certain  sug- 
gestions which  were  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the  government.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  government,  before  it  matures  any  plan,  should  seek  for,  and 
should  procure  suggestions.  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  no  great  measure  has  ever 
pa'^sed  without  the  aid  of  such  suggestions,  winch  were  afterwards  considered  and 
pat  into  shape.  But  is  it  fair,  even  if  those  suggestions  come  into  another  person's 
possession  in  the  most  legitimate  way,  that  one  suggestion  should  be  taken,  and  it 
should  then  be  assumed  that  they  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  government  ?  Sup- 
pose, however,  it  should  turn  out  that  the  suggestion  has  been  rejected,  ('an  any 
one  be  so  unjust  as  to  say,  that  a  suggestion  offered  to  the  government  and-^jecled 
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— which  the  government  refused  to  adopt — is  it  not  too  much  to  ask  the  House  of 
Commons  to  resolve  that  the  suggestion  so  rejected  is  that  on  which  ttie  measure  of 
the  government  is  hased  ?  In  the  first  place  I  ohject,  even  if  an  hon.  member  were 
in  possession  of  memoranda  or  a  draft  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  govern- 
ment,  to  produre  any  such  paper,  because  it  would  be  very  prejudicial  to  Ure  pre- 
paration of  great  measures  if  that  House  should  consent  to  recognise  the  priociple 
that  all  the  private  information  on  which  it  is  founded  or  acquired  during  the 
preparation  should  be  produced.  But  it  is  said  the  paper  was  printed.  Why,  to  be 
sure  it  was  printed.  When  fourteen  or  fifteen  gentlemen  meet  together  to  consider 
a  long  or  elaborate  paper,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  printed  for  their  use,  but  although  it 
was  printed,  it  was  considered  as  confidential  as  if  it  had  been  written.  From  no- 
thing could  greater  inconvenience  arise  than  if  papers  of  a  confidential  nature,  con- 
taining suggestions,  whether  they  were  adopted  or,  as  in  this  case,  not  adopted, 
should  be  called  for  and  produced.  Let  me  take  an  instance  from  private  life  of  the 
draft  of  a  settlement  or  of  a  covenant  returned  unapproved  of,  could  any  thing  be 
more  unjust  than  to  implicate  a  man  in  the  contents  if  it  were  rejected  by  him? 
With  regard  to  these  resolutions,  it  is  declared  that  the  recommendations  alluded 
to, — *'  Applicable  alike  to  every  class  of  the  poor,  and  enjoining  the  indiscriminate 
reduction  of  their  physical  comforts  to  the  lowest  endnrable  point,  are  shown,  by  the 
subsequent  orders  and  practice  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners,  to  form  the  real, 
though  unavowed  basis  of  the  present  system  of  Poor-law  relief." 

That  is  to  say,  that  the  refusal  of  out-door  relief  forms  the  basis  of  the  present 
law.  Now  my  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary  for  the  home  department  (Sir  Janice 
Graham)  has  shown  that  during  the  last  year  221,000  persons  has  received  in-door 
relief,  and  1,207,000  persons  have  received  out-door  relief.  How  is  it  possible,  then, 
to  say  that  the  suggestion  to  put  down  out-door  relief  is  the  basis  of  the  existing  law, 
when  five  out  of  six  cases  of  relief  under  it  are  cases  of  out-door  relief?  How  can  it 
be  said  that  this  law  is  more  severe  than  the  Poor-law  in  any  other  country  f  I  will 
venture  to  assert,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  each  poor  person  thus  relieved  received 
more,  in  reference  to  the  riches  of  the  country — a  much  larger  sum — than  persons 
in  the  same  situation  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  now 
speaking  of  the  law  expenses,  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  construction  of  the 
poor-houses,  or  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  for  the  money  necessary  for  such  constnic- 
tion ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  money  exclusively  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In 
the  year  1842^  the  number  of  1,429,000  persons  received  relief,  221,000  in  the  work- 
house, and  1,207,000  out  of  the  workhouse.  The  sum  appropriated  for  thi*  relief 
was  £4,036,000.  On  an  average  of  three  years  1,309,000  persons  had  been  relieved, 
and  the  sum  of  £3,887,000  ha<i  been  distributed.  Why  that  was  nearly  £3  a-hettd 
received  by  each  poor  person.  If  you  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  the 
paupers  in  the  other  countries  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  made  an  allowance  for 
the  difference  of  wealth,  he  douhted  whether  in  any  country  the  poor  received  more. 
I  am  surf)ri3ed  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Cock- 
eruiouth  (Mr.  Aglionby)  ;  I  have  seen  him  upon  several  occasions  rise  above  party 
considerations,  and  vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind.  When  I  hear^ 
the  learned  member's  speech,  and  his  intention  to  vote  for  these  resolutions,  my 
surprise  was  so  great  I  could  scarcely  express  it.  The  hon.  member  may  measure 
the  extent  of  my  respect  for  him  by  the  extent  of  my  surprise.  The  hon.  member 
said  he  had  voted  for  the  Poor-law;  he  approved  of  the  principle  on  which  it  wa-^ 
founded;  he  had  expected  from  it  great  good;  the  hon.  member  said,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  he  had  not  been  disappointed — that  upon  the  whole  it  had  performed  the 
object  for  which  it  was  enacted — it  had  tended  to  increase  the  comfort  and  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  member  had  said  that,  as  a  bill 
was  to  be  introduced  to  remedy  any  defects  in  the  law,  he  would  give  notice  of  his 
intention  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  remedies  for  all  those  defects,  he  could  have  under- 
stood the  hon.  member.  [Mr.  Aglionby  had  meant  to  say  so.]  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  has  taken  every  opportunity  of  supporting  the  Poor-law,  his 
opinion  was  that  its  operation  had  been  beneficial ;  he  had  not  been  disappointed 
upon  the  whole,  although  in  some  cases  he  found  errors ;  he  found  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor  under  the  operation  of  the  bill  had  been  good ;  and  then  he  said  he 
would  give  his  vote  for  a  resolution  declaring  that, — **  The  suffopijg  already  caused 
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by  the  partial  eoforcement  (of  the  principles),  and  the  amount  of  out- door  relief,  in 
spile  of  them,  still  administered,  show  their  provisions  to  have  been  at  once  cruel 
and  impracticable/* 

And  not  only  tliis,  but  the  hon.  member  went  the  length  of  yotinff  in  tbe  last 
roioiation  that, — *^  It  is  expedient  to  demand  such  a  reconstruction  of  the  existing^ 
system  as  shall  mike  it  conformable  to  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient 
cooatitution  of  this  realm/* 

A  man  who  denounces  the  law  altogether  ought  to  vote  for  those  resolutions ;  but 
that  an  admirer  of  the  law,  that  one  who  thought  it  had  been  beneficial  in  operation 
and  tended  altogatlier  to  the  improvement  of  ihe  condition  of  the  poor,  should  give 
his  TOte  for  resolutions  which  condemn  the  law,  and  demand  its  total  and  complete 
repeal,  recollecting,  at  the  same  time,  what  had  been  the  uniform  practice  in  former 
times,  does  fill  me  with  complete  surprise.  Does  the  hon.  member  not  think  that 
he  will  damage  a  law,  which,  speaking  generally,  has  been  beneficial  in  its  operation, 
and  that  npon  the  whole  it  has  increased  the  physical  comforts  of  the  poor?  As 
we  have  got  a  law  of  this  kind,  let  us  take  care  how  we  denounce  it  as  not  conform- 
able to  Christianity.  I  have  still  confiJonce,  however,  in  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  to  believe  that  he  will  not  oppose  the  law,  which,  on  the  whole,  has  worked 
well,  and  will  not  vote  with  the  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  who  denounces  the  law 
altogether.  The  hon.  member  for  Finsbury,  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kiudness, 
began  his  speeches  with  charges  and  imputations.  He  said  that  it  was  most  un- 
po^iamentary — nay,  more  than  that,  that  it  was  unj.ist  to  establish  an  inquisition, 
and  to  judge  of  men,  not  only  by  their  conduct,  but  to  dive  into  the  recesses  of  their 
hearts,  and  then  impute  motives  to  them ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  he  went  on  to 
say,  that  whoever  drew  up  these  suggestions,  recommending  such  a  system  as  the 
present,  were  fiends  in  human  shape— were  heartless  monsters — were,  but  I  cannot 
— I  really  cannot — follow  the  hon.  member;  I  break  down  altogether  in  the  attempt. 
The  hon.  gentleman  may  say  that  those  c)iaritable  motives  ought  only  to  influence 
us  in  reference  to  members  of  parliament,  and  that  as  those  suggestions  were  not 
drawn  up  by  members  of  parliament,  it  was  not  contrary  to  usage,  or  uncharitable, 
to  impute  motives  to  tbe  authors  of  them.  Bat  the  hon.  member  himself  dealt 
rather  un^sharitably  even  towards  members  of  parliament  opposed  to  his  views ;  he 
proceeded  to  make  charges  against  me  with  respect  to  certam  declarations  of  mine 
on  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law ;  he  charged  me  with  desiring  to  gain  support  at  the 
period  of  a  general  election  by  denouncing  the  Poor-law,  and  yet  having  in  office 
supported  that  law.  He  made  no  exemption  whatever,  and  put  an  erroneous  con- 
struction on  what  I  said  respecting  the  commissioners.  I  gave  the  same  support  to 
tbe  law  when  out  of  office  that  I  have  given  since,  and  at  the  general  election  I  said, 
that  although  I  admitted  that  parts  of  the  Poor-law  required  amendment,  and  that 
I  should  be  willing  to  listen  to  any  improvements  that  might  be  suggested  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  I  hud  not  changed  my  opinion  respecting  the  commissioners,  and 
eoaid  not  therefore  ask  my  constituents  to  support  me  on  the  supposition  that  I 
would  take  a  different  course  upon  the  subject  of  the  Poor-law  from  which  I  had 
hitherto  taken.  In  fact,  I  made  precisely  the  same  declaration  to  ray  constituents 
at  the  two  last  electitjns,  and  it  is  therefore  rather  hard  to  be  accused  of  holding 
one  language  in  office  and  another  when  out  of  office.  And  so  the  hon.  member 
for  Finsbury,  forgetting  the  charitable  construction  which  he  would  have  others  put 
upon  his  motives,  said  that  tho^e  who  had  declared  for  repeal,  if  their  opinions  re- 
mained the  same,  ought  to  vote  for  repeal.  But  I  have  heard  very  few  mdeed  say 
that  they  would  not  support  the  principle  of  the  Poor-law,  while  they  at  the  same 
time  insisted  on  its  amendment  and  modification.  The  hon.  member  for  Notting- 
ham said  that  nothing  could  be  more  ridicidous  than  for  any  man  merely  for  the 
sake  of  consistency  to  vote  in  favour  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  if  once  he  was 
honestly  convinced  it  had  failed.  I  readily  allow  that  any  man  who  could  say,  that 
although  he  was  convinceii  that  this  law  was  expensive  and  obnoxious  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  unsound  in  principle,  yet  that  throiigh  a  mere  regard  to  consistency,  or 
party  motives,  or  through  a  desire  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  public  life,  he  would 
Tote  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience  and  give  it  his  support — I  readily  allow 
that  such  a  man  must  be  base  indeed,  and  that  such  a  course  would  be  as  unwise  as 
it  would  be  unjust.     We  should  come  to  a  decision  on  the  question  in  accordance 
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with  our  own  conscientious  convicrions,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  any  clani>ur 
that  might  be  raised  against  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  easy  than  to  raise  a  clamour 
against  any  particular  Taw  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  I  can  conceive,  with  respect 
to  persons  in  that  condition  of  life  which  might  possibly  make  them,  under  adverse 
circumstances,  applicants  for  Poor-law  relief,  that  an  argument  more  calculated  to 
excite  their  passions  could  not  be  used  than  that  which  had  been  used  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Nottingham.  The  hon.  member  says  that  the  blacks  in  Jamaica  drive 
their  gigs  and  drink  their  champagne.  But  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  those 
blacks  are  now  free  labourers,  and  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  free  subjects,  and 
the  mere  circumstance  of  their  colour  being  black  makes  no  difference.  Suppose 
that  a  portion  of  the  blacks  do  drive  their  gigs  and  drink  champagne — and  their 
number  I  presume  must  be  limited — ^still  they  mu?t  pay  for  these  things,  and  they 
earn  their  money  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  (and  I 
suppose  him  no^v  addressing  a  collection  of  5,000  persons),  "True  it  is,  I  cannot 
l^ive  you  gigs  to  drive  about  in,  or  champagne  to  drink;  but  what  a  miserable  law 
it  is  which  prevents  me  giving  you,  not  champagne,  but  the  ancient,  constitational 
drink  of  the  country — ale  ?" 

The  hon.  gentleman  says,  the  law  is  to  be  impeached,  because  it  does  not  give  an 
adequate  supply  of  the  ancient  constitutional  beverage  of  the  country  to  the  poor. 
Now,  it  seems  always  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  a  large  existing  fund  applicable 
to  the  Poor-law  relief;  but  whence  is  that  fund  derived?  From  taxation.  On 
whom  does  the  taxation  fall?  Lst  us  never  forget  those  who  are  a  little  elevated 
above  pauperism,  and  who,  being  fixed  to  their  places,  cannot  move — the  small 
farmer,  the  retail  shopkeeper,  and  the  artisan,  who  determine  to  derive  no  relief 
from  the  Poor-law,  because  they  are  inspired  with  a  love  of  independence,  which  we 
ought  to  cherish.  These  men  support  their  families  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow; 
and  they  say,  "We  must  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor;  but  give  us  security 
that  the  money  is  not  misapplied — give  us  security  that  it  is  not  appr4)priated  to  the 
support  of  idleness ;  and  when  we  cannot  atford  ale  for  our  own  families,  we  caunot 
find  ale  for  those  who  won't  work."  A  law  that  gives  them  that  security  is  a  just 
law.  Let  the  House  take  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  and 
contrast  the  operation  of  the  present  law  with  the  operation  of  the  law  under  which 
tlie  overseers  supplied  the  means  of  maintenance  to  the  poor,  and,  being  bakers  and 
dealers  in  flour  and  articles  of  subsistence,  charged,  as  I  can  show,  40  per  cent,  ad- 
vance on  the  articles  so  supplied.  I  must  say  that  the  poor  man,  elevated  above 
dependence,  and  struggling  against  the  necessity  of  applying  for  Poor-law  relief, 
but  being  bound  to  contribute  towards  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  out  of  hU 
scanty  means,  has  a  right  to  say,  "Let  the  accounts  be  fully  examined ;  lot  the 
money  be  duly  and  properly  applied,  and  let  no  overseer  or  parish -officer  make  use 
of  this  Poor-law  system,  not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  poor,  hut,  as  they  carry 
the  bag,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  hands  iuto  the  bag  for  their  own  benefit.'* 
But  now  it  is  proposed  that,  without  substituting  any  other  system,  and  without  the 
proposition  of  any  new  law — for  we  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  to  return  to  the  old  system,  and  as  to  the  principles  of  any  new  syNtem  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  may  deem  it  right  to  recommend — we  should  agree  to  a  resolution 
which  implies  that  the  existing  law — though  no  particular  parts  of  it  are  specified — 
is  **  not  conformable  with  Christianity,  sound  policy,  and  the  ancient  constitution 
of  this  realm."  I  do  hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  cautious  how  they 
pass  a  resolution  specifying  what  is  or  what  is  not  conformable  with  Christianii}-. 
This  is  a  dangerous  topic ;  and  I  hope  that  those  who  moot  the  question  of  the 
principle  of  the  present  law,  or  the  substitution  of  another  law,  will  content  them- 
selves with  moving  for  the  repeal  of  the  law,  without  involving  the  House  in  a 
discussion  on  abstract  questions.  Above  all,  I  trust  with  respect  to  a  law  which, 
as  long  as  it  continues  in  operation,  ought  to  have  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
legislature,  that  this  House  will  not,  in  conscMjuence  of  vague  resolutions  like  the 
present,  oflering  no  practical  measure,  do  any  act  calculated  to  raise  an  outcry  against 
the  existing  system,  and  to  paralyze  every  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  administer  the 
law,  thereby  leaving  this  country  in  the  worst  of  all  states  as  regard  legislative 
measures,  namely,  with  one  system  condemned  and  in  operation,  and  no  practical 
substitute  proposed.    - 
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Fedkuary  24,  1843. 

Oa  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  tho 
Navy  Estimate^  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Williams  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  immense  amount  of  the  estimates  for  this  year,  and  to  the  alarming  amount  of 
destitution  existing  in  the  country,  and  impU>red  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  to  apply  adequate  remedies  before  it  was  too  late. 

SiB  RoBBaT  PfibSL  had  listened  with  attention  to  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
meu  opposite,  and  be  thought,  that  many  points  which  they  had  dincussed,  would 
have  be«n  much  better  deferred  till  the  estimates  were  under  consideration.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Williams)  had  postponed  his  observations  with  respect  to  the 
civil,  the  superannuation,  and  the  naval  and  military  pension  lists,  until  the  estimates 
were  brought  specifically  before  the  House,  a  much  better  opportunity  woulil  have 
been  given  for  awarding  explanations  on  the  points  to  which  he  had  referred.  But 
the  House  must  not  take  it  for  granted,  althouj^h  the  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that  he 
had  bestowed  much  time  on  his  calculations  and  was  convinced  of  their  entire  cor- 
rectness, that  the  compliment  whicii  the  hou.  gentleman  had  paid  himself  was  entirely 
deserved.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^*  Look  at  the  amount  of  the  estimates  for  civil 
superannuations  in  1818,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  present  year ;  see  what 
an  increase  has  taken  place;"  but  the  hon.  gentleman  should  know,  that  a  very  great 
proportion  of  that  increase  was  caused  by  the  reductions  which  had  been  made  in 
the  civil  establishment.  In  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government  made  con- 
siderable reductions  in  the  civil  establishment ;  and,  subsequently,  similar  reductions 
were  effected  by  the  governments  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Melbourne.  But  the  hon. 
gentleman  must  be  aware,  that  it  was  impossible  to  effect  such  reductions  without 
making  provision  for  the  parties  who  were  thereby  displaced.  The  hon.  gentleman 
mu<t  know,  that  it  might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  sound  economy,  and  with 
practical  permanent  reiluction,  to  exhibit  an  incrcLise  in  the  amount  of  civil  super- 
auQuations.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  *' I  have  ^one  through  these  estimates ;  I 
have  compared  them  with  the  estimates  of  former  years,  and  I  find  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  amount  of  naval  pensions."  That  was  true;  but  when  the  hon. 
member  compared  the  estimates  for  the  present  year  with  those  of  a  former  year,  he 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  at  the  former  period,  Greenwich  Hospital  possessed  large 
funds  applicable  to  naval  pensions,  of  which  it  was  now  deprived,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, tliat  House  was  called  upon  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  hon.  gentleman 
said,  *^  Look  at  the  immense  amount  which  is  given  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
officers;  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  the  reason  of  this."  He  begged  to  inform  the 
hon.  member,  that  the  increase  to  which  he  alluded  had  been  made  in  conformity 
with  the  recommendation  of  a  parliamentary  committee ;  and  he  would  advise  the 
hon.  gentleman  not  to  be  too  eager  in  future  for  the  appointment  of  parliamentary 
committees.  He  would  advise  the  hon.  memlier  to  place  more  confidence  in  the 
executive  government  with  regard  to  the  effecting  of  retrenchment,  and  not  to  refer 
matters  of  this  kind  to  parliamentary  committees;  for  his  (Sir  R.  Peel's)  experience 
ha»l  shown  him  that  the  members  of  such  committees,  under  the  influence  of  the 
kindest  motives — from  a  feeling  of  sympathy  towards  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
gallant  defenders  of  their  country,  were  prone  to  say,  **Let  us  be  liberal;  compare 
these  services  with  civil  services;"  and  the  result  was  an  increase  in  the  estimates. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  member  what  had  taken  place,  within  his  own  experience, 
with  regard  to  the  pensions  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  oflScers.  Formerly,  the 
funds  for  providing  pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  were  mainly  supplied  by  the 
contributions  of  naval  o'iicers,  which  produced,  he  believed,  a  sum  of  more  than 
£100,000.  It  was,  however,  considered  unjust  that  naval  oflficers  should  be  taxed  to 
furnish  a  fund  for  this  purpose;  and  a  parliamentary  committee  said  : — "  It  is  not 
fair  to  levy  contributions  for  supplying  pensions  for  these  widows  and  orphans  upon 
the  olficers;  we,  therefore,  recommend  parliament  to  abolish  this  system,  and  to  un- 
dertake themselves  to  provide  means  for  the  payment." 

That  recommendation  might  or  might  not  be  a  just  one;  but  the  circumstance 
showed  that  parliamentary  committees  were  not  always  favourable  to  i-^uctions.in 
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expenditure,  and  it  acconnted  for  the  increase  in  the  estimates  under  this  head,  which 
had  so  much  surprised  the  hoo.  gentleman.  A  comparison  had  heen  made  between 
the  charge  in  the  year  1791,  for  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  services,  with  the 
charge  for  the  present  year;  but  the  hon.  gentleman  had  totally  admitted  the  fact* 
that  in  the  first  case  the  estimate  was  only  For  Great  Britain ;  in  tlie  present  day  it 
was  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  said 
that  the  constitutional  practice  of  the  House  was  not  to  vote  the  supplies  until  the 
ways  and  means  were  before  parliament.  He  apprehended  that  the  constitutional 
practice  had  always  been  to  vote  the  supplies  before  they  voted  the  ways  and  means, 
and  that  parliament  never  sanctioned  the  principle  that  they  should  impose  taxes  in 
the  first  instance,  without  knowing  what  the  exigencies  of  the  puUic  service  were ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  first  determine  what  amount  the  public  neces- 
sities required,  and  then  supply  the  means.  Neither  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  had  made 
any  motion  on  this  occasion.  Of  that  he  did  not  complain,  though  no  one  was  less 
()isix)sed  to  undervalue  the  matters  to  which  they  had  called  the  attention  of  the 
House.  The  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Montrose  and  Coventry  must  both 
excuse  him  for  saying,  without  meaning  to  express  any  doubt  as 'to  the  im)K>rtance 
of  the  matters  which  they  had  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  for  no  one 
could  be  less  disposed  than  he  was  to  undervalue  the  subject  which  they  had  spoken 
on  that  evening,  that  finding  they  had  not  had  an  opportunity  in  the  four  or  five 
nights  last  week  that  the  subject  of  the  distress  of  the  country  was  debated,  of  making 
their  speeches  on  that  question,  they  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  delivering  them. 
But  he  hoped  that  the  effect  of  the  hon.  g^ntlemen^s  speeches  would  not  be  to  raise 
a  general  discussion,  and  he  would  not  follow  the  hon.  gentlemen  through  the  whole 
of  their  speeches,  because  he  thought  that  the  House  would  be  unwilling  to  go  fully 
into  the  subject  on  the  present  occasion  ;  but  if  he  were  so  to  follow  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose  he  thought  he  could  prove  to  him  that  his  assertion  that  the  consump- 
tion of  tea  had  fallen  off  was  not  correct ;  he  thought  he  could  prove  to  him  also, 
that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  had  not  fallen  otf.  He  thought,  moreover,  he  could 
prove  to  him  that  there  was  no  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  cofi^e.  The 
fact  was,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  would  remember,  that  there  had  been  a  reiluction  of 
duty  on  coffee,  and  consequently  a  smaller  amount  of  duty  paid  did  not  necessarily 
in  licate  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  the  article  consumed.  The  hon.  member  for 
Coventry  (Mr.  W.  Williams)  also,  he  thought,  had  come  to  some  erroneous  conclu- 
sions on  some  important  points,  but  the  most  important  matter  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man insisted  on  was  this,  that  the  House  ought  first  to  ascertain  what  was  the  amount 
of  the  revenue  before  they  proceeded  to  vote  the  estimates.  It  was  quite  true  that  a 
private  individual  might  do  something  like  this  with  advantage;  it  might  be  possible 
for  him  to  find  accurately  the  state  of  his  yearly  income,  and  reduce  his  expenditure 
ai^conlingly  by  retrenching  superfiuities ;  but  in  a  great  country  like  this  such  a 
course  was  wholly  impracticable ;  the  amount  of  expenditure  must  necessarily  depend 
on  a  variety  of  considerations,  and  the  amount  of  revenue  which  might  be  required 
in  any  year  could  not  always  be  made  to  depend  even  on  considerations  of  the  distress 
of  the  country ;  something  must  depend  on  the  state  of  the  relations  of  this  country 
with  other  powers ;  something  must  depend  on  the  likelihood  of  war, — something 
must  depend  on  the  necessity  of  supporcing  the  power  of  maintaining  ourselves  on  a 
suitable  footing  with  regard  to  the  force  kept  up  by  other  countries;  and  the  fact 
was,  that  if  the  House,  acting  on  this  princii>le,  were  to  reduce  the  expenditure  so  as 
to  admit  of  a  reduction  of  revenue,  they  migtit  speedily  find  themselves  in  a  situation 
in  which  they  would  be  led  into  increased  expenditure.  In  the  year  1822  they  re- 
duced the  expenditure,  but  that  reduction  the  hon.  gentleman  would  find  led  to  in- 
creased expense.  By  reducing  the  military  force  they  had  found  it  was  necessary  to 
increase  the  expense  under  tliat  head;  for  it  became  necessary  in  consequence  to 
increase  the  amount  of  military  pensions,  and  altogether  there  was  a  greater  expense. 
Differing,  then,  from  the  hon.  gentleman  on  several  points,  with  many  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  hon.  gentleman  he  fully  agreed.  In  the  present  state  of  the  country 
e.Tjpecially  there  was  every  dbposition  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government  to 
make  efforts  to  accomplish  a  reduction  of  expenditure;  but  still,  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  the  situation  in  which  it  stood  with  respect  to 
foreign  powers,  he  said,  that  supposing  the  produce  of  the  income-tax  should  show 
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at  the  end  of  next  year  a  maferial  increase  of  revenue,  it  would  be  anjiist  to  calculate 
upon  it  as  if  permanent,  intended  as  it  was  for  present  purposes,  under  the  pres- 
aare  of  taxation  which  was  felt  in  this  country  that  would  be  unjust — he  said  under 
the  pressure  of  taxation  as  felt  in  this  country,  for  he  did  not  agree  with  the  noble 
lord,  that  taxation  pressed  on  no  country  so  little  as  on  this.  On  the  contrary,  ho 
was  confident  that  the  pressure  of  taxation  was  the  cause  which  made  us  unable  to 
nndertakc  many  invaluable  improvements,  incapacitated  us  from  making  those 
sndden  and  prompt  exertions  which  the  exigencies  of  the  state  might  require.  But, 
however  this  might  be,  he  must  say,  that  when  the  House  looked  at  the  estimates  of 
the  present  year,  they  must  have  reference,  not  to  the  years  1791  or  1822,  but  to 
the  situation  of  the  country  at  present ;  for  they  could  not  make  reductions  in  the 
military  and  naval  establishments  with  the  ease  some  gentlemen  among  them  did. 
It  was  perfectly  true  that  two  great  wars  had  been  brought  to  a  happy  conclusion ; 
but  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  parliament  could  reduce  at  once  the  naval  and 
military  establishments  to  what  they  were  before  those  wars  began,  or  to  what  tliey 
were  in  18*22  or  1791 ;  they  must  look  not  merely  to  the  desirableness  of  an  imme- 
diate reiluciion  of  the  expenditure,  but  at  the  verv  great  distance  at  which  those 
wan  had  been  carried  on.  Take  the  ca<e  of  Chma.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
termination  of  the  war  with  Cliin.i  would  relieve  the  country  from  all  the  expense 
that  was  necessary  to  keep  up  an  active  state  of  hostilities;  but  although  a  treaty 
had  been  agreed  to,  the  House  shoa!d  remember  that  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified  by 
the  emperor  of  China.  In  carrying  on  hostilities  with  a  country  so  remote  and  so 
powerful  as  that,  it  might  not  be  consistent  with  sound  policy  to  loosen  too  soon 
the  hold  we  have  upon  China.  We  had  concluded  a  peace  with  China  upon  our 
own  terms  by  the  exercise  of  great  valour,  great  perseverance,  and  also  he  was  con- 
fident by  the  exercise  of  great  forbearance,  convincing  the  pnblic  mind  of  China  that 
we  vrere  not  the  barbarians  they  described  in  their  public  proclamations.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  people  of  China  were  surprised  by  the  conduct  of  our  troops.  This 
he  inferred  from  the  apathy  of  the  people  when  they  discovered  we  were  not  subject 
to  the  charge?  of  being  that  barbarous  race  which  we  had  been  represented  to  be. 
But  the  House  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  Emperor  of  China  had  objected  to  sign 
the  treaty  until  her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  had  signed  it.  Her  Majesty  had  done 
so,  and  it  had  been  sent  out  to  the  Kmperor,  but  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified.  He 
therefore  thought  there  would  not  be  much  difference  as  to  the  policy  they  should 
pursue,  in  not  evoouating  the  posscs!^ions  they  had  obtained  there,  altogether  for  a 
reliance  on  the  forbearance  or  good  faith  of  the  Kmperor  of  China.  That  he  con- 
caved was  a  competent  reason,  although  the  war  had  been  brought  to  a  most  success- 
ful conclusion,  which  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  maintain  with  good- will 
and  amicable  feeling  towards  the  Emperor  of  China,  why  this  country  should 
continue  to  keep  a  considerable  force  in  the  Chinese  Seas.  He  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  would  not  ilispute  this.  [Mr.  Hume :  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  China, 
1  spoke  of  Syria.]  He  was  only  mentioning  the  case  of  China,  to  show  that  it  did 
not  follow  thar,  because  in  1842  the  war  with  China  had  been  brought  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  therefore  in  1843  the  expenditure  of  the  country  could  be  reduced  to  what 
it  was  liefore  that  war  commenced.  But  he  t!ianked  the  hon  gentleman  for  having 
mentioned  Syria,  for  he  (Sir  R  Peel)  conceived  it  was  a  strong  point  in  favour  of 
the  argument  which  he  was  then  urging.  The  hon.  member  said,  thai  last  year  we 
had  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  in  the  Mediterranean,  fifty  ships  of  war,  and  that  we  had 
since  reduced  them  to  forty;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  asked  why  this  was  done? 
For  some  reason  or  otlier,  we  had  such  confidence  in  the  sound  sense  and  good  feel- 
ing of  the  French  nation  generally,  that  we  were  not  disposed  to  consider  the  ravings 
of  the  newspapers  as  the  expression  of  the  public  sentiments.  We  knew  that  the 
French  government,  and  the  thinking  portion  of  the  nation,  were  desirous  to  remain 
OD  good  terms  with  us.  The  newspapers,  whatever  might  be  their  power,  were  not 
always  the  organs  of  the  national  will.  There  was  a  great  commercial  commmiity 
growing  up  in  France,  which  would  ultimately  constitute  the  public  of  that  country, 
and  would  have  the  power  of  making  its  opinions  and  senliracnts  known  and  under- 
stood inde|iendently  of  the  ag-cncy  of  the  newspaper  press.  However  important  news- 
papers might  be  as  auxiliaries  in  supportingand  vindicating  the  honour  of  theircountry, 
yet  they  were  not  at  all  times  to  be  reirarded  as  the  exponents  of  a  U'ltion's  feelings. 
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But  we  had  confidence  in  the  good  sense  of  the  community  of  France,  and,  without 
disputing  about  whether  one  country  or  the  other^had  forty  sail  or  fifty  sail  in  the 
Mediterranean,  we  were  convinced,  so  long  as  the  good  feeling  existed  between  the 
two  countries,  whether  one  or  the  other  chose  to  keep  up  a  greater  or  less  force, 
they  might  depend  upon  it,  it  would  not  increase  the  danger.  Nothing  was  gained 
by  maintaining  an  undue  amount  of  force  without  necessity,  and  he  believed  that 
there  was  that  progress  of  sound  opinion  in  France,  that  if  any  party  could  for  a 
moment  create  a  war,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  indulging  a  spirit  of  military  bravado, 
or  of  unjust  aggression,  there  would  be  raised  throughout  Europe  a  feeling  of 
indignant  resistance  at  its  injustice,  more  formidable  than  had  ever  before  been 
known.  He  was  now  speaking  of  Syria,  and  did  not  wish  to  introduce  any  party 
considerations  :  but  he  might  say  that  he  hoped  by  the  end  of  this  year,  instead  of 
ten  line-of- battle  ships,  and  fifty  sail,  there  would  only  be  four  line-of-battle  ships, 
and  twenty- five  sail  of  our  sliips  altogether  in  the  Mediterranean.  That,  he  appre- 
hended, would  be  deemed  a  pretty  considerable  reduction.  He  trusted,  too,  that 
the  French  government,  attending  only  to  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  wouhl, 
like  us,  see  that  every  expenditure  on  warlike  preparations  which  were  not  neces- 
sary to  the  protection  of  the  country  was  only,  as  it  were,  so  much  dead  loss.  The 
reductions  this  year  upon  the  naval,  military,  and  ordnance  estimates  were  not  less 
than  £832.000 ;  the  number  of  men  reduced  in  the  navy  would  be  4,000 ;  but  the  . 
House  would  be  aware  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  strong  force  in  China,  where 
its  presence  might  be  still  necessary.  He  must  observe  that  any  increase  of  late 
years  had  been  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House,  and  it  was  at  no  period 
consistent  with  sound  policy  or  real  economy  to  reduce  the  military,  and  still  le^s 
the  naval  force  of  the  empire,  below  a  certain  standard.  Not  long  since,  there  were 
threatening  appearances,  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe,  which  induced 
parliament  to  think  that  the  estimates  ought  not  to  be  reduced.  In  the  army,  the 
reduction  would,  he  believed,  be  not  less  than  5,700  men,  but  he  did  not  recollect 
whether  that  was  the  precise  number.  At  all  events,  the  estimates  were  consider- 
ably below  that  of  last  year.  The  House  might  depend  upon  it,  that  finance 
committees  were  not  proper  judges  of  the  general  necessities  of  a  state.  Those 
must  be  left  to  the  executive  government,  although  he  admitted  that  finance  com- 
mittees might  be  able  to  give  a  sound  opinion  as  to  particular  diminutions  of  expense 
upon  isolated  points.  VVhat  ought  to  be  the  amount  of  force  for  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  the  country,  must,  after  all,  remain  a  question  for  the  decision  of 
the  executive  government.  The  members  of  the  cabinet  must  know  far  better  than 
any  finance  committee  the  state  of  our  relations  with  foreign  countries,  justifying  an 
increase  or  a  diminution  of  our  establishments.  The  reduction  in  the  ordnance 
department  was,  he  believed,  ;fi257,000 ;  and  in  the  whole,  as  he  had  stated,  the 
saving  this  year  would  be  j6832,000.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Hu:ne) 
had  admitted,  that  the  demand  in  the  shape  of  estimates  was  less  this  year  than  last, 
and  in  the  natural  candour  of  his  mind,  he  would  be  compelled  to  give  rainistei's 
credit  for  a  considerable  saving  of  the  public  money.  The  hon.  member  had  un- 
questionably given  a  very  fabulous  and  imaginary  account  of  the  preparation  of 
estimates.  The  hon.  member  had  asserted  that  they  were  not  prepared  at  the 
Treasury,  but  by  the  different  departments.  Now,  if  the  case  were  so,  great  credit 
was  surely  due  to  the  departments  for  having  reduced  the  estimates  by  the  amount  of 
i>832,000  in  their  own  expenditure.  The  tendency  of  departments  was  naturally 
the  other  way,  and  unless  some  control  was  exercised  over  that  natural  tendency, 
they  found  great  difficulty  usually  in  making  material  reductions.  Bat  the  fact  was, 
these  estimates  were  subjected  to  great  control.  The  departments  had  first  made 
them  out ;  then  the  Treasury,  knowing  what  was  the  state  of  the  revenue,  subjected 
them  to  a  severe  scrutiny.  He  believed  that  tliat  course  had  been  pursued  in  former 
years  by  former  treasuries,  and  he  conld  assert  distinctly  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  devoted  the  greatest  attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  estimates. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  state  of  the  revenue ;  he  lamented  its  inadequacy,  and  must 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  desire  of  every  member  of  the  government  to  reduce  the 
estimates  to  the  lowest  possible  amount.  It  was  necessary  to  look  nt  the  slate  of 
the  force  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  to  run  any  unjustifiable  risk  by  un- 
duly lessening  our  naval  and  military  force.     He  thought  that  matters  of  detail  on 
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these  subjects  could  be  better  discussed  when  the  estimates  were  regularly  before  the 
tionse,  and  every  ioformation  would  then  be  willingly  aifurded. 

The  House,   after  a  short  discussion,  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 


COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  SITTING  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Februabt  27,  1843. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  position  in  the  cabinet — 

Sib  Robebt  Feel  said,  he  apprehended  that  there  was  no  constitutional  rule 
against  the  tenure  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  by  the  Commander-in-chief.  There  were 
instances  in  which  the  Commander-in-chief  had  formed  part  of  the  cabinet,  and  of 
these,  the  case  of  Marshal  Conway,  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  referred,  was  one. 
It  was  true,  that  in  recent  times  there  had  not  been  a  Commander-in-chief  in  the 
cabinet.  Sir  David  Dundas  and  Lord  Hill  were  not  political  characters,  and  it  was 
not  remarkable  that  they,  considering  their  occupation,  should  not  have  had  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet.  In  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  York,  it  was  not  probable  that  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  holding  the  relation  that  he  did  to  the  throne,  should  have  a  scat  in  the 
cabinet.  As  far  as  constitutional  analogy  was  concerned,  he  did  not  see  any  reason 
why  the  Commander-in-chief,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  iiold  a  seal  in  the  cabinet.  Tl.e  Duke  of  Wellington, 
whilst  he  was  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  had  always  held  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
He  presided  over  the  whole  of  the  concerns  of  that  department  of  the  army,  and  no 
one  thought  that  the  tenure  of  that  office  was  a  reason  why  he  should  not  hold  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  Take,  again,  the  instance  of  the  Admiralty.  The  authority 
which  presided  over  the  whole  of  the  naval  service,  and  superintended  the  whole  of 
the  promotions  in  the  navy,  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  not  excluded  from 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet;  nor  were  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  disqualified  from  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Hill,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  government,  had 
on  account  of  growing  infirmities  signified  a  wish  to  retire.  For  some  time  he  had 
retained  his  high  office  rather  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  government  than 
his  own  desire,  but  at  last  he  had  been  compelled  to  resign.  It  then  became  the  duty 
of  the  ministers  to  advise  her  Majesty  as  to  who  should  fill  the  post.  Under  the 
circnmstances,  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  not  the  slightest  hesitation  iu  recommend- 
ing to  her  Majesty,  that  he  who  had  so  often  led  the  armies  of  this  country  to  victory, 
s>houki  DOW  be  placed  at  their  head.  Whatever  even  might  be  the  general  custom, 
he  appealed  to  the  House  whether,  in  this  particular  case,  the  whole  course  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  in  command  of  the  army,  rendered  it  in 
the  least  probable  that  political  motive  would  influence  him  ?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel) 
bad  thought  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  most  eminently  qualified  for  the  office 
of  Commander- in-chief;  but  such  also  was  his  sense  of  the  high  quaHfications  of  that 
noble  Duke  for  civil  as  well  as  military  services,  that  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  have 
thought  it  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  country  if  the  military  services  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  been  secured  at  the  expense  of  his  resignation  of  a  share  in  civil 
councils.  It  was  quite  true  that  formerly  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  entertained 
the  opinion,- that  the  holding  of  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  of  Com- 
mander-in-chief by  the  eiame  individual  was  open  to  objection.  The  painful  duties 
of  both  those  offices  were  more  than  human  strength  could  sustain.  But  it  was  en- 
tirely a  different  question  whether  the  offices  of  first  lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief could  be  united,  and  whether  a  peer  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
not  holding  office,  but  ha\ing  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  should  hold  the  command  of  the 
army  and  yet  retain  his  seat.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  know  whether  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  retained  his  general  opinion  with  regard  to  the  union  of  the  offices  of  first 
lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Commander-in-chief,  but  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  claimed  for  him- 
self the  whole  responsibility  of  the  late  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  cabinet  was  conveyed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  it  was  desirable 
fur  the  public  service  that  he  should  accept  the  command  of  the  army,  and  at  the  same 
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time  retain  bis  geat  in  the  cabinet.  The  whole  responsibiltty  for  that  advice  fell  npon 
him  (Sir  R.  Peel) ;  and  he  believed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  that 
course  which  was  in  unison  both  with  the  public  feelings  and  the  public  interests* 
The  House  then  went  into  committee. 


WAR  WITH  AFFGHANISTAN. 

March  1,  1843. 

Mr.  Roebuck  brought  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  for  the 
appointment  of  "  A  Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
the  late  hostilities  in  Affghanistan,  and  to  report  the  evidence  and  their  obseryations 
thereon." 

Sib  R.  PEEii  said — Sir,  there  are  two  questions — amidst  some  that  are  not  immo- 
diately  connected  with  the  main  point  at  issue — there  are  two  more  immediately 
connected  with  it,  which  have  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Hoase  in 
.  the  course  of  the  present  discussion — the  one,  whether  or  no  the  expedition  under- 
taken by  the  Governor  general  of  India  was  consistent  with  sound  policy ;  and  the 
other,  whether  it  is  fitting  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  select  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  policy  of  that  expedition.  These  two  questions 
I  consider  to  be  not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other.  I  entertain,  and  have 
entertained  from  the  first,  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  the  expedition  into  Aff- 
ghanistan. When  it  was  first  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  I  intimated 
my  doubts.  From  the  first  period  of  the  session,  I  said  in  very  strong  language, 
that  I  thought  the  adoption  of  Shah  Soojah,  without  a  perfect  conviction  that  his 
promotion  to  the  throne  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  tlie 
Affghan  people,  would  be  very  much  like,  although  the  scene  was  different — ^but 
would  very  much  correspond  with  the  policy  of  the  ailoption  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
attempt  to  force  him  upon  the  reluctant  people  of  France;  and  I  said  that  I  did  not 
think  the  change  of  the  scene,  the  one  operation  taking  place  in  Asia,  and  the  other 
in  Europe,  made  any  very  material  difference  in  the  policy  of  the  measure.  Widi 
more  prophetic  wisdom,  my  noble  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  predicted  that 
you  would  succeed  in  your  military  operations,  but  warned  you  that  your  difiiculties 
would  only  begin  when  your  military  enterprises  were  successful ;  and  therefore,  Sir, 
it  must  not  be  implied,  if  I  find  myself  unable  to  support  the  motion  brought  forward  by 
the  learned  gentleman,  that  my  refusal  to  support  it  is  an  abandonment  of  my  former 
opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  the  original  course.  Subsequent  events  have,  I  think,  con- 
firmed the  original  apprehensions  that  were  entertained.  Even  if  I  conceded  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Russian  agents  justified  your  suspicion,  and  justified  the  adoption  of 
active  measures  against  Affghanistan,  still  I  must  contend,  with  respect  to  under- 
taking the  support  of  Shah  Soojah,  under  the  impression  that  his  accession  to  the 
throne  would  be  popular  among  the  Affghan  people,  that  subsequent  events  proved 
that  impression  upon  that  point  to  have  been  erroneous.  Shah  Soojah  had  no  root 
in  the  affections  and  predilections  of  the  people  of  that  country.  In  the  letters  which 
have  been  published  of  the  late  Colonel  Dennie,  to  whose  gallantry  I  bore  a  willing 
tribute  the  other  evening,  that  gallant  officer  said,  with  reference  to  the  force  with 
which  he  had  been  left,  and  which  was  called  Shah  Soojah^s,  *'  What  a  farce  it  is 
that  it  should  be  called  Shah  Soojah*s,  when  it  is  e.Uirely  composed  of  Hindoos,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  Affghan  in  it! "  I  think,  therefore,  that  even  if  I  conceded,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  your  suspicions  of  Russia  were  well  founded,  I  should 
still  doubt  the  policy  of  undertaking  the  support  of  a  prince  who  did  not  possess  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  by  separating  your  army  from  their  resources — ^placing 
tliem  at  a  distance  of  nearly  600  miles,  where  they  were  separated  from  those  resources 
by  passes  over  which  you  had  no  command,  and  where  you  were  entirely  dependent 
upon  money  to  gain  those  who  guarded  the  passes — and  subsequent  events  have  con- 
firmed the  doubts  which  were  expressed  from  that  side  of  the  House  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  expedition.  I  retain  the  opinion  I  before  declared,  but  I  consider  that  ques- 
tion to  be  perfectly  distinct  from  the  question,  whether  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment, possessing  the  confidence  of  her  Majesty,  I  should  think  it  expedient  to  lend 
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the  influence  which  a  government  naturally  exercises,  to  appoint  a  select  committee 
ftir  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  policy  and  justice  of  a  gicat  ofieration  un- 
dertaken four  years  ago.  [An  hon.  mmeber,  **  Oh,  oh  !' ']  1  should  be  glad  to 
receive  some  more  intelligible,  though  not  more  audible  intimation  of  dissent.  I  do 
not  know  the  grounds  of  the  dissent,  but  probably  the  hon.  gentleman  will  take  an 
opportunity  of  ex  plaining  them.  In  considering  the  question  whether  I  shall  assent 
to  a  select  committee,  I  shall  discard  every  other  consideration  than  this: — "Is  it 
for  tlie  interest  of  the  Crown,  whose  servant  I  am,  but  above  all,  is  it  for  the  public 
interest,  that  this  inquiry  should  now  be  entered  upon?"  I  cannot  exclude,  on  this 
occasion,  the  consi<leration  of  what  is  due  to  the  usage  of  parliament,  and  if  1  find 
that  in  all  the  contests  of  parties,  and  all  the  motions  of  this  nature,  we  adhere  to 
nsages,  and  do  not  forego  them  unless  under  some  urgent  considerations  of  public 
interest,  and  that  if  we  did  we  should  excite  continual  dissension,  what  principles,  I 
a«»k,  should  now  make  me  depart  from  them  ?  Foreign  policy  has  on  many  occasions 
been  subject  to  contention.  When,  indeed,  did  parties  exist,  without  finding  some 
part  or  other  of  the  foreign  policy  of  their  opponents  to  condemn  ?  In  the  revolifV 
tions  of  governments  which  have  taken  place,  it  never  has  been  the  usage  for  any]} 
government,  on  taking  possession  of  office,  to  use  all  its  power  and  its  infiuence  ivj 
this  HoQse  to  bring  under  investigation  the  acts  of  its  predecessors.  It  never  has 
been  the  custom  of  the  House,  and  it  would  not  be  just  now  to  establish  such  a  pre- 
cedent. 'ITiat  does  not  shut  out  considerations  of  public  interest;  but  the  power  of 
the  gOTemment  is  not  to  be  employed  against  their  predecessors  in  oflice  on  mere 
party  considerations.  I  shall  not  be  influenced,  therefore,  by  party  considerations 
in  the  vote  I  mean  to  give.  I  might  make  use  of  the  motion  for  party  purposes. 
The  gentlemen  opposite  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Governor- general 
of  India,  and  we  are  threatened  by  a  motion  against  him,  which  1  might  anticipate 
by  taking  advantage  of  the  present  motion.  If  I  were  iiifluencod  by  party  consi- 
derations, I  might  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  for  a  select 
committee,  and  retaliate  for  the  attack  on  Lord  Ellenborough,  by  promoting  the 
attack  on  Lord  Auckland.  But  I  disclaim  being  influenced  by  any  such  feeling. 
It  is  not  parliamentary  usage  for  the  ministers  who  command  a  considerable  majo- 
rity in  this  House,  who  have  access  to  all  the  secrets  of  office;  it  is  not  customary 
for  them  to  employ  their  political  power  in  condemning  the  policy  of  their  oppo- 
nents. I  do  not  forget  what  occurred  in  1840.  I  was  in  opposition,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  papers  connected  with  the  subject  should  be  laid  on  the  table.  A 
motion  was  then  announcetl  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  and  I  remember  that  we  were  influenced  in  relinquishing  that 
motion,  because  we  wonld  not  express  any  doubt  of  the  success  of  our  military 
operations  beyond  the  Indus.  But  our  opinion  and  judgment  of  the  policy,  which 
we  then  explained,  remain  the  same.  If,  however,  we  made  no  motion  of  censure 
on  this  policy  when  in  opposition,  can  I  be  less  reluctant  now  we  are  in  power,  now 
that  we  are  made  wiser  by  events,  to  call  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  policy 
of  onr  predecessors?  Sir,  when  the  thanks  of  this  Ilouse  were  voted  to  Lords  Keane 
and  Auckland,  the  military  and  civil  directors  of  the  war,  and  when  this  House 
consented  to  vote  a  grant  of  money  by  way  of  ])ension  to  the  former  of  those  noble 
lords,  I  then,  though  I  fully  acquiesced  in  the  public  acknowledgments  of  the  House, 
nevertheless  hesitated  in  giving  my  sanction  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  public  money 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  nought  to  be  applied.  I  must  say,  that  some  ofj 
those  who  are  to-night  the  loudest  in  reprobating  the  principles  of  the  war,  were  nxJ 
that  time  the  loudest  in  ex['ressing  approbation  of  it.  I  remember.  Sir,  that  the 
chief  opponent  of  my  views  upon  one  of  those  occasions,  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  seconder  of  the  motion  now  under  consideration.  When  I  cautiously  made  a 
reserve  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  war,  and  objected  especially  to  the  grant  of 
money,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  approved  of  the  policy,  and  also  assented  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  money.  [Mr.  Hume. — The  policy  was  not  the  question.] 
If  1  were  trusting  to  my  general  impression,  I  might  doubt  the  correctness  of  my 
recollection ;  but  I  must  bring  the  hou.  member  to  book.  Opening  a  volume  of  the 
Parliamentary  Debates,  the  hon.  member  cannot  surely  deny  that  he  approved  of  the 
policy.  [Mr.  Hume. — I  don't  deny  it.]  Oh!  very  well;  then  I  have  done  [cries 
of  ••Read,  read"] — Certainly  I'll  read.     This  is  all  stated,  you  know,^in  a  good 
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hnniaiired  way.  I  don't  know  where  to  find  the  sentences,  I'm  sure;  but  I  stippnsc 
I  sliall  find  them  somewhere  in  the  cliiimx.  We  usually  find  the  strongest  points  in 
conchjsion  of  a  speech.  Here  is  a  passai^c,  **  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  result  of  tlie 
expedition  will  go  far  to  strengthen  the  British  power  in  India."  [Mr.  Hume. — Oh! 
read  on,  read  on.]  Very  well! — I  will  now  read  a  passage  from  the  beginning  of 
the  lion,  member's  speech,  "  Having  seen  the  lamentable  results  of  inefficient  arrange- 
ments, I  think  the  greatest  credit  is  duo  to  the  British  authorities." 

Oh!  but  he  goes  further  than  that:  here's  another  passage—'*  I  think  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Auckland  is  marked  by  the  greatest  wisdom." 

Then  here's  another;  now,  what  will  the  hon.  gentleman  say  to  this? — "I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  an  expedition  more  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  India  than  any  which  has 
previously  taken  place." 

[Mr.  Ilnme.  Read  on.]  So  I  have  struck  the  hon.  gentleman  above  and  below, 
and  in  the  middle,  and  I  hope  he's  satisfied.  But  I  quote  thb  to  justify  m3*self  in 
saying,  that  I  have  from  the  first,  expre:«sed  my  distrust  of  the  policy  of  the  ex|>edi- 
tion,  though  I  am  now  opposed  in  objecting  to  this  inquiry  to  those  who  fonnerly 
gave  it  great  praise.  Sir,  if  the  hon.  member  formerly  believed  the  expedition  was 
so  satisfactory,  and  now  votes  for  the  present  motion,  I  am  justified  in  affirming  that 
I  shall  deal  unfairly,  and  act  diffijrently  from  my  conduct  when  in  opposition,  were 
I  now  to  consent  to  the  proposed  inquiry.  Nothing  is  more  ea<«y  than  to  talk  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  great  inquest  of  the  nation — nothing  is  more  easy  than  to 
talk  of  its  unlimited  pow^er,  to  inquire  into  all  the  actions  of  men  in  office,  and  of  its 
duty  to  investigate  and  punish  all  abuses.  But  where  are  the  limits  to  such 
inquiries  ?  Shall  I  inquire  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Syrian  war— as  to  the  effect  of 
our  bombardment  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  and  as  to  the  effect  our  conduct  on  that  occa- 
sion had  upon  our  relations  with  France?  [Mr.  Hume:  You  ought.]  I  ought — 
the  hon.  member  says  I  ought — and  having  acquiesced  in  that  inquiry,  "as  I  ought," 
I  shall  of  course  have  my  acquiescence  pleaded  as  a  reason  for  granting  the  other 
committee.  We  shall  have  therefore  a  separate  committee  on  the  Syrian  war;  and  I 
will  tell  you  what  this  will  end  in — it  will  end  in  transferring  the  executive  govern- 
ment fnim  the  Crown  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Because,  observe — if  on  every 
point  of  questionable  policy  this  House  is  to  have  a  committee  of  inquiry —if  such 
committee  is  to  have  the  power  of  sending  for  persons,  papers,  and  records— if  it  is 
to  ransack  every  public  office  for  official  documents,  and  summon  every  minister  of 
tiie  Crown  to  give  evidence  before  it,  why,  the  practical  result  must  be,  ihat  the 
executive  government  will  be  suspended.  Yes,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  saj's, 
truly  enough,  that  if  I  grant  one  committee,  I  ought  to  grant  another.  Of  course, 
the  having  granted  these  committees,  I  may  expect  that  another  member  will  come 
down  and  say,  that  the  arrangements  under  the  American  treaty  are  prejudicial  to 
our  interests,  and  that  we  must  have  a  committee  of  inquiry  on  that  subject.  Hav- 
ing granted  the  first  two  committees,  I  could  not  refuse  the  third,  an*!  of  consequence, 
I  must  hand  over  the  executive  government  to  the  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Am  I  then,  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  the  guardian  of  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  rejecting  all  party  considerations,  and  considering  only  what  would  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  Crown,  to  assent  to  this  motion  ?  My  opinion  is,  that  I  ought 
not,  and  on  that  ground  I  shall  resist  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  accuse  any 
person  of  dishonest  or  corrupt  motives;  it  is  only  a  question  of  public  policy  of  a 
doubtful  nature.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  do  not 
give  a  fair  representation  of  the  policy  pursued  in  regard  to  Affghanistan.  It  was 
said  last  year  by  a  noble  friend  of  mine  in  another  place,  that  he  thought  the  volume 
of  papers  published,  did  supply  sufficient  materials  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  policy 
in  question.  I  agree  in  that  o[)inion,  though  all  the  papers  were  not  granted,  and 
that  the  late  ministers  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  which  must  at  all  times 
be  exercised  by  every  servant  of  the  Crown,  did  make  a  selection  of  papers;  I  rau«t 
say  that  I  think  that  volume  does  contain  a  sufficient  account  of  the  motives  of  the 
individuals,  on  whose  opinion  the  invasion  of  Affghanistan  was  judged  to  be  politic 
and  necessary.  In  1840  I  contended  against  that  jnd^jment,  and  that  policy,  as  ex- 
plained by  subsequent  events,  is  certainly  not  justiiied.  Perhaps,  more  papers  might 
be  called  for,  and  if  more  papers  were  called  for,  which  I  hold  to  be  a  more 
legitimate  mode  of  proceeding — though  I  must  say  that  my  noble  friend  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Control  said  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
docaments  had  been  withheld — but  if  a  motion  were  made  for  more  papers,  that 
would  be  a  more  proper  course  of  proceeding  than  the  motion  now  before  the 
House.  Though  I  might  not  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  iu  any  such  motion,  not 
thinking  it  necessary,  it  certainly  would  cause  less  inconvenience  to  the  House,  and 
be  less  injurious  to  the  public,  than  the  committee  it  is  now  proposed  to  appoint. 
Now,  what  must  be  the  course  pursued  in  that  committee  ?  There  must  be  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  conduct  of  Russia.  The  defence  of  the  government  must  be  the 
conduct  of  Russian  agents,  and  that  the  state  of  relations  with  Russia  justifies  tlie 
measures  of  provocation  then  adopted,  and  which  entitled  them  to  consider  those 
measures  as  necessary  to  their  defence  against  Russia.  It  would  then  be  neces- 
sary for  the  committee  fully  to  investigate  all  the  grounds  of  suspicion  or  offence, 
taken  against  Russia.  But  then,  if  you  were  to  do  full  justice  in  this  committee, 
I  do  not  see  how  you  could  refuse  to  hear  what  Russia  had  to  allege  in  reply.  Russia 
mi^^bt  admit  that  she  was  fully  justified  in  adopting  such  proceedings  in  Cabul,  that 
in  tiie  state  of  her  relations  at  that  time,  she  was  justified  in  having  an  agent  there, 
as  she  had  a  just  cause  of  complaint  against  you  for  having  an  agent  in  Circassia, 
that  these  things  justified  her  in  retaliating  upon  us,  at  the  north  west  frontier  of 
Asia.  That  justification  might  be  made ;  but  then,  I  ask,  would  the  public  interests 
be  advanced  by  thus  re-opening  forgotten  quarrels.  \Vliat  are  our  relations  with 
ftassia  at  the  present  moment  ?  I  trust  we  have  laid  the  foundation  for  increasing 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  that  country.  We  do  trust  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  this  first  step  in  the  relaxation  on  the  restrictions  on  commerce  will  induce 
Russia  to  proceed  further?  When  these  friendly  relations  between  this  country  and 
Russia  are  extending,  let  us  ofier  no  impediment  to  the  increase  of  our  commercial 
relations  with  it.  But  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  Russia  on  the  north-west  fron- 
tier? Surely,  if  her  designs  had  been  hostile  against  this  country,  the  time  to  have 
exhibited  them  wonld  have  been  when  Russia  itad  heard  of  what  had  been  the  issue 
of  our  first  advance  on  Aflghanistan-  When  she  l)ad  heard  of  the  destruction  of  the 
garrison  at  Cabul,  when  she  heard  what  was  the  position  of  our  troops  in  Ghuznee 
and  Candahar,  then,  if  Russia  bad  any  hostile  feelings  against  this  country,  that 
was  the  time  for  taking  advantage  of  your  disasters,  and  the  most  favourable  means 
of  doing  so  was  by  encouraging  Persia  to  advance  for  your  defeat.  The  whole 
course  of  Russia  has  been  the  reverse  of  this.  So  far  from  being  unfriendly,  she  was 
not  even  passive,  she  was  not  indifferent ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  your  disasters,  Russia, 
I  must  say  to  her  honour,  and  as  a  proof  of  her  friendship,  did  every  thing  to  miti- 
gate your  misfortunes.  She  offered  the  best  advice  to  Persia,  and  to  every  tribe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Aflghanistan.  In  a  recent  instance  too,  where  two  subjects 
of  this  country  were  exposed  to  outrage — when  they  were  treacherously  murdered  at 
Bokhara — the  influence  of  Russia,  persevering  in  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards 
us,  was  employed.  Every  species  of  remonstrance — every  kind  of  inducement — 
was  offered  to  save  the  two  gentlemen  from  destruction.  It  is  for  the  public  interest 
to  continue  this  friendly  intercourse,  and,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  feeling  is 
sincere,  to  encourage  it.  Which  I  ask,  would  it  be  most  for  the  public  interest,  to 
take  that  course,  or  to  enter  upon  an  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  Russia  on 
the  north-west  frontier  in  1838,  and  to  condemn  Russia  for  acts  v^hich  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  lier  relations,  she  repudiates ;  but  which,  under  different  feelings,  she 
might  have  felt  herself  justified  in  adopting?  I  do  think  that  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  woidd  be  prejudiced  by  a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  such  an  investigation 
as  that  now  proposed.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  interests  by  an  inquiry — in  which 
the  point  of  defence  must  mainly  turn  on  the  hostility  that  at  the  time  was  exhibited 
by  Russia  —the  public  interest  could  not  be  advanced  by  entering  upon  such  an  in- 
quiry. We  have  here  no  great  calamity  to  avenge.  We  have  vindicated  the  honour 
of  the  British  arms,  on  the  scene  of  their  former  disasters.  Our  relation  with  Aff^. 
ghanistan — our  unfriendly  relations  with  Aflghanistan — are  closed.  We  are  not 
called  upon,  as  in  the  year  1840,  to  take  steps  for  the  purpose  to  avenge  our  disas- 
ters. The  insult  has  been  avenged.  The  credit  of  our  arms  has  been  re-established. 
I  do  say,  then,  that  considering  all  these  points,  my  counsel  to  the  House — and  I 
hope  it  is  a  counsel  the  House  will  be  inclined  to  take— my  counsel,  influenced  solely 
by  what  I  believe  to  be  the  public  advantage,  my  humble,  my  respectful  ^eunsel  tq 
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the  House,  is  not  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  our  present  most  friendly  relations  with 
Russia.  I  believe  that  those  relations  will  be  cuutinued  and  maintained.  My  ear- 
nest advice  is,  that  you  may  not  do  that  which  may  prove  fraught  with  great  danger. 
You  ought  to  take  care  too  and  establish  no  precedents  which  may  be  a  check  upon 
the  future  usefulness  of  public  servants.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  obtain 
from  public  servants  communications  which  they  can  make  with  perfect  confidence. 
You  are  not  to  judge  of  their  communications  by  events.  They  are  bound  to  give 
what  may  appear  conflicting  arguments — the  considerations  for  and  against — ^the 
public  servant  is  bound  to  state  the  arguments  for  or  against  a  certain  coqrse  of 
policy,  and  a  very  nice  consideration  can  alone  determine  the  balance.  Yet  what 
will  be  the  consequence,  if  these  frank  statements  are  to  be  revised  by  a  hostile  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  public  servant  is  invited  to  state  frankly 
his  views  to  the  government,  and  it  exercises  its  judgment  as  to  the  publication  of 
papers.  You,  for  instance,  call  for  copies  or  extracts  cf  these  papers.  Thus  you 
admit,  that  the  government  may  have  a  discretion ;  that  it  may  be  justified  in  with- 
holding some  of  them  from  your  knowledge.  Now,  the  committee  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  what  has  been  called  a  judicial  investigation  may  not  be  dis- 
posed to  listen  in  the  same  manner  to  the  reasonableness  of  this  discretion  that  a 
House  of  Commons  does.  It  may  consider  that  from  a  judicial  committee  no  docu- 
ments should  be  withheld.  For  all  these  considerations,  I  conclude  by  entreating 
of  the  House  not  to  give  its  sanction  to  a  proceeding  which  I  have  so  frequently 
before  referred  to— not  to  permit  the  just  prerogative  of  the  Grown  to  be  transferred 
from  the  executive  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  and  by  so  doing,  to 
open  new  quarrels,  and  disturb  relations  which  are  of  the  most  peaceful  and  tranquil 
character. 

On  the  division  the  numbers  were : — Ayes,  75 ;  Noes,  189 ;  majority  against  the 
motion,  114. 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 
Mabch  8,  1843. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Fox  Maulers  motion—*'  That  this  House  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  petition  of  the 
commission  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  the  matters 
therein  contained'' — 

Sib  Robert  Pbbl  spoke  as  follows : — The  general  opinions  I  entertain  on  this 
most  important  subject  have  been  so  fully  explained  by  my  right  hon,  friend  and  my 
learned  friend,  and,  I  must  say,  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don also,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  trespass  at  any  length  on  the  patience 
of  the  House.  At  the  same  time,  I  could  not  permit  a  discussion  of  so  much  im- 
portance to  close,  and  give  a  silent  vote  on  it.  In  the  course  of  the  debate,  warnings, 
in  the  most  friendly  spirit  I  admit,  have  been  given  her  Majesty's  government  not 
to  underrate  the  real  character  of  the  crisis  which  is  approaching,  or  to  credit  re- 
ports that  the  danger  apprehended  is  of  little  importance.  I  rise  to  address  the 
House  under  no  such  impression.  I  believe  the  crisis  to  be  most  important.  I  be- 
lieve the  danger  to  the  church  and  to  the  true  interests  of  religion  to  be  extremely 
great.  I  conceive  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  present  state  of  the  public 
feeling  in  Scotland  on  this  subject.  With  respect  to  the  effect  on  the  church  in 
diminishing  the  eflSciency  of  that  great  instrument  of  good,  and  disturbing  the  social 
comforts  and  peace  of  the  people  no  one  can  be  more  impressed  with  the  evils  of  the 
present  state  of  things  than  I  am.  Looking  at  the  points  admitted  by  the  late  lord  advo- 
cate of  Scotland,  I  feel  that  a  concurrence  in  the  present  motion  would  have  a  ten- 
dency to  unsettle  the  authorities  and  the  constitution.  If  decrees  are  issued  from 
the  courts  of  law,  and  if  these  decrees  are  to  prove  of  no  effect,  it  is  evident  that  the 
operation  of  the  law  becomes  paralysed.  This  is  a  state  of  things  not  provided  for 
by  the  law.  If  a  church  established  by  the  law  and  founded  upon  statutes  becomes 
at  variance  with  the  law  and  interrupts  its  operation,  what  must  be  the  result  f 
Such  a  state  of  things  could  never  be  contemplated  by  the  law,  which  always  re- 
cognises in  itielf  a  power  to  carry  its  decrees  into  effect.    Sir,  I  feel  the  fullest  sense 
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of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  threaten 
from  it.  Nobudy  can  feel  more  strongly  that  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion 
has  been  zeaknisly  promoted  by  the  church  of  Scotland.  I  have  been  personally 
brought  into  contact  with  it  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  that  the  power  with  which  I  was  entrusted  was  exercised  satisfac- 
torily. At  the  time  I  exercised  that  power,  I  had  an  op{)ortunity  of  observing  the 
worth  of  the  ministers  of  that  church,  and  the  importance  and  value  of  the  e$tab^ 
li^hmeot,  and  the  impression  then  made  has  not  been  effaced  by  any  thing  which  has 
occurred  in  tbe  interval.  A  great  principle,  however,  is  involved  in  the  proposition 
before  the  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  does  not  ask  us  I o  go  into  a  coaimittee 
for  tbe  purpose  of  proposing  a  bill  for  the  settlement  of  the  question.  If  that  had 
been  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  object,  the  government  might,  as  far  as  they 
could  conaistently  with  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  respecting 
pairopagey  have  been  disposed  to  aid  him.  When  I  say  consistently  with 
tbe  rights  of  the  Crown  respecting  pati-onage,  I  mean  this,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  bad  proposed  any  measure  affecting  patronage  which  the 
mioisten  of  the  crown  felt  it  their  duty  to  object  to,  in  my  opinion  we  should 
not  have  been  justified  in  giving  tbe  consent  of  the  crown  to  the  introduction  of 
such  a  measure,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
have  it  discussed.  The  Ministers  of  the  crown,  in  giving  the  consent  of  the  crown 
to  tbe  introduction  of  a  measure,  imply  their  approbation  of  its  principle,  and  MU 
Distera  ou^t  not  to  give  a  mere  constructive  consent,  with  the  intention  of 
afterwards  opposing  the  measure,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  it  to  be  dis- 
cu89ed.  I  apprehend  that  the  right  hon.  ^ntleman's  object  in  submitting  this 
motion  in  to  submit  to  the  consitleration  of  the  House  the  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  That  was  the  construction  put  upon  the  motion  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
Member  for  Morayshire,  and  in  that  construction  the  right  hon.  gentleman  en-t 
tirely  aequicsced.  My  hon.  friend  told  the  House  that  unless  they  were  prepared 
to  assent  to  the  principle  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they 
ought  not  to  accede  to  the  motion  for  a  committee  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
assented  to  the  proposition  thus  advanced  by  my  hon.  friend.  I  tell  the  House  that 
to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  proposal  either  at  variance 
wttfa  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  or  falling  infinitely  short  of  them,  would 
be  pmetising  a  d^usion,  and  would  not  relieve  us  from  any  of  our  embarrassments. 
The  right  bon.  gentleman  moved  for  the  printing  of  certain  papers,  and  presented 
the  petition  from  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  he  founded  his 
motion  upon  those  documents.  That  I  understood  to  be  the  case  from  the  right 
hon.  genUeman  himself,  from  the  late  lord  advocate,  and  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrewshire,  all  of  whom  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Church,  and  declared  that 
tbe  motion  was  brought  forward  in  conformity  with  them.  I  am  not  wrong  in 
potting  that  oonstruction  on  the  motion.  I  am  sure  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
ia  above  the  paltry  coarse  which  is  sometimes  pursued  in  a  case  of  great  difficulty 
and  admitted  embarrassment,  of  proposing  to  go  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
eooaideration,  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  committee  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
means  of  extricating  ua  from  the  difficulties  of  our  position.  [Mr.  F.  Maule: 
Hear]  Tbe  rig^t  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  he  is  above  having  recourse  to  that 
expedienL  The  House  of  Commons,  therefore,  leaves  the  admission  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  me.  He  tells  me,  now  that  I  am  speaking — and  no  one,  there- 
fore, can  be  deceived — tliat  he  does  not  intend  to  be  a  pany  to  what  I  have  justly 
called  a  paltry  course  of  proceeding,  and  will  call  upon  the  House  to  go  into  com- 
mittee merely  in  compliment  to  tbe  Church  of  Scotland.  The  question  before  us  to- 
night is  simply  this — is  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  such  a  claim 
in  principle  as  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  recognise  ?  It  is  on  that  ground,  and 
on  that  only,  that  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  I 
refuse  my  assent  to  the  proposal  of  tl)e  right  hon.  gentleman,  not  because  I  would 
refuse  to  legislate  if  1  saw  an  immediate  and  satisfactory  solution  of  our  difficul- 
ties. I  reeerve  to  myself  the  entire  power  of  legislating  on  the  principles  that  I  think 
consistent  with  the  constitution,  and  on  the  principles  of  English  jurisprudence, 
and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  not  infer,  because  I  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  committee,  on  the  grounds  proposed  by  him,  that  therefore  I 
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mean  to  imply  a  refusal  to  legislate  at  all  upon  the  subject.  The  question  (he  House 
has  to  determine  is,  whether  it  can  give  its  assent  to  the  principle  for  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  contends.  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  do  so.  I  find  in  the  papers 
before  us  two  proposals  made  by  the  Church  of  Scotland.  One  is  for  the  abo- 
lition of  patronage;  the  other  is  for  the  definition  of  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual 
power  and  authority  to  be  given  to  the  Church  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  to  deter- 
mine the  construction  of  statutes,  and,  in  cases  of  doubt,  as  to  whether  the  matter 
in  dispute  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil ;  to  determine,  according  to  the  expression  of 
the  right  hon.  mover,  within  its  own  sphere,  whether  it  have  authority  to  decide 
or  not.  I  see  that  the  claim,  in  respect  to  patronage,  according  to  the  explanation  of 
the  Church,  rests  on  different  grounds  from  the  claim  for  authority  to  decide  in 
spiritual  cases.  In  their  answer  to  the  letter  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department,  the  Church  states  that  the  abolition  of  patronage  is 
not  an  essential  condition  to  the  continuance  of  the  Churches  connection  with  the 
State.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Church  urges  the  abolition  of  patronage 
on  very  strong  grounds,  not  only  of  policy,  but  of  right.  It  is  stated  to  be  opposed  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forward  in  the  earliest  statutes  ; 
that  it  was  abolished  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  in  1649,  and  1690,  and  was  re- 
stored by  the  act  of  the  British  legislature  in  1712,  and  that  such  restoration  was 
opposed  to,  and  was  a  breach  of,  the  regulations  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  the  Act 
of  Conformity,  and  the  Act  of  Security.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  respect ;  and  if  in  examining  any  of  the  positions 
which  the  Church  has  taken  up,  I  should  speak  with  the  freedom  which  is  necessary 
in  conducting  my  argument,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  inconsistent  with  the 
feelings  by  which  I  declare  myself  to  be  actuated  towards  the  Church.  I  must  say, 
that  if  I  have  ever  seen  any  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this  most  difficult 
and  embarrassing  Question,  such  a  glimmering  of  hope  has  arisen  out  of  the  spirit 
and  temper  which  have  pervaded  this  discussion.  I  think  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land must  be  convinced,  that  there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  deprive  it  of  any  privilege  which  is  essentially  necessary  to 
its  efficacy  as  an  establishment.  It  must  be  evident  that  we  are  not  influenced  by 
temper.  There  has  been  no  reference  to  angry  expressions  which  may  have  been 
used  in  the  course  of  this  long-continued  contest.  There  has  been  an  oblivion  of 
all  party  feeling ;  an  abstinence  from  all  exasperation.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue 
of  this  motion,  the  discussion  has  been  conducted  on  both  sides  of  the  House  io 
the  temper  and  spirit  befitting  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  its  great  importance. 
I  am  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  dissent  altogether  from  the  position  taken  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the  alx)lition  of  patronage.  Respecting  the 
abolition  of  patronage  there  is  a  question  of  right  and  a  question  of  policy.  First, 
on  the  question  of  right,  the  Church  asserts  that  ^^  patronage  in  the  appointment 
of  Ministers  is  opposed  to  the  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  set  forth  ia 
her  earliest  constitutional  standards.'*  Mow,  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  as- 
sertion. The  statutes  passed  in  early  times  for  establishing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land did  not  recognise  as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  Church  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  Patronage  was  co-existent  with  the  Presbyterian  establishment  from 
a  very  early  period.  What  says  Lord  MoncrieflP—a  man  who  from  his  hereditary 
connection  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  entitled  to  the  highest  deference  on  a 
question  of  this  nature  ?  Lord  Moncrieff,  who  was  the  author  of  the  Veto  Act  in  the 
General  Assembly,  said,  '*  One  thing  is  certain,  that  patronage  has  existed  consis- 
tently with  the  constitution  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  long 
period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  and  consistently  with  the  constitution  of  tlie 
Church  in  any  other  respect." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Lord  Moncrieff  with  respect  to  patronage.  I  need  not 
refer  to  statutes.  The  statute  passed  in  1567,  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Church,  expressly  recognised  the  preservation  of  patronage  "in  the  hands  of  the 
just  and  ancient  faith.'*  The  Church  may  say,  that  it  does  not  attach  much  weight 
to  statutes  after  its  public  declaration  on  that  subject ;  but  1  will  defer  to  the  public 
declaration  of  the  Church — a  declaration  made  previous  to  the  first  statute  of  1567. 
'•  The  views  of  the  Church,"  (says  Lord  Meadow  bank,)  '*  were  fully  developed  in  the 
answer  of  the  General  Assembly  to  a  message  from  the  Queen  in  the  year  1565,  read 
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Ttv  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk;  but  to  which,  as  the  foundation  of  the  statute  of  1567, 
I  beg  again  to  direct  the  attention  of  your  lordships  : — *  Our  mind  is  not  that  her 
Majesty,  or  any  other  patron,  should  be  deprived  of  their  just  patronages,  but  we 
mean,  whensoever  her  JVLye^ty,  or  any  other  patron,  do  present  any  person  into  a 
benefice,  that  the  person  presented  should  be  tried  and  examined  by  the  judgment 
of  learned  men  of  the  Church,  such  as  are  the  present  superintendents,  and  as  the 
presentation  noto  the  benefice  appertains  unto  the  patrons,  so  the  collation  by  law 
and  reason  belongs  to  the  Church  ;  and  the  Church  should  not  be  defrauded  of  the 
collation  no  more  than  the  patrons  of  their  presentation ;  for  otherwise,  if  it  be  lawAil 
to  the  patrons  to  present  whom  they  pleased,  without  trial  or  examination,  what  can 
abide  in  the  Church  of  God  but  mere  ignorance  ?*  *' 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Church  in  1565  with  respect  to  it.  They  state  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  patronage,  but  theypray  for  the ' 
right  of  examination  and  collation  as  belonging  to  the  Church.  The  General 
Assembly  next  states  that  patronage  was  abolished  in  1649  and  in  1690.  It  was 
not  abolished  in  1649  or  1690,  for  in  the  one  case  the  patronage  was  given  to  the 
Kirk  session,  and  in  the  other  instance  it  was  conferred  upon  the  heritors  and  elders 
of  the  parish.  The  right  of  a  congregation  to  elect  a  minister  was  never  admitted 
by  the  Church  of  Scodand,  either  by  statute  or  by  any  recognised  act  of  the  Church. 
With  respect  to  its  being  an  infringement  of  the  Act  of  Security  or  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  discuss  that  point ;  but,  if  insisted  upon  by  the 
Church,  repeal  the  act  of  Anne,  and  if  the  claim  was  then  made  valid,  they  would  be 
obliged  to  act  upon  it.  I  have  as  yet  heard  nobody  insist  in  the  course  of  this  de- 
bate upon  the  abolition  of  the  act  of  Anne  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  privileges 
of  the  Church.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  abolishing  the  law  of  patronage, 
I  cannot  acquiesce  in  it  upon  that  ground.  Lord  Moncrieff  thought  the  actual  abo- 
lition of  the  law  of  patronage  would  involve  a  serious  detriment  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland — that  learned  person  was  decidedly  opposed  to  its  abolition,  and  he  discussed 
the  various  authorities  who  might  be  called  upon  to  exercise  right  of  presentation  if 
patronage  was  abolished.  Lord  Moncrieff  took  the  case  of  the  Kirk  Session,  and 
pointed  out  circumstances  so  objectionable  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  transfer 
the  right  to  them.  He  discussed  the  point  as  to  the  transfer  of  the  right  to  the  heri- 
tors and  elders  of  the  parish,  and  he  after  consideration  thought  them  unable  to 
exercise  the  right ;  and,  next,  he  discussed  the  more  important  proposal,  namely, 
that  this  right  should  be  transferred  to  the  people,  and  he  urged  the  strongest  ob- 
jections against  making  the  choice  of  a  minister  depend  upon  popular  election.  I 
never  could  assent  to  the  proposal  that  the  communicants,  or  heads  of  families, 
or  any  description  of  people  should  have  the  absolute  right,  by  a  majority, 
of  electing  the  ministers  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  analogv  between  the  elec- 
tion to  civil  offices  and  the  election  to  the  performance  of  spiritual  functions 
vested  in  a  minister  of  the  Church.  It  is  perfectly  proper,  that  with  respect  to  civil 
rights,  and  where  the  person  chosen  is  to  be  the  protector  and  guardian  of  civil  in- 
terests, the  people  should  enjoy  the  irresponsible  power  of  electing  whom  they 
pleased ;  but  the  analogy  does  not  apply  to  the  choice  of  a  minister.  The  duty  of 
a  minister  is  to  teach,  to  admonish,  and  frequently  to  perform  unpopular  functions; 
and  to  establish  that  relation  between  a  minister  and  his  flock,  which  would  be  es- 
tablished if  you  make  him  dependent  upon  the  popular  voice,  would  be  to  de- 
grade the  office  of  the  minister,  and  to  deprive  him  of  all  chance  of  being  useful 
in  his  sacred  calling.  Therefore,  upon  the  double  ground  of  there  being  no  denial 
of  the  right  to  appeal,  and  with  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  abolishing 
patronage  and  making  the  appointments  of  ministers  depend  upon  popular  election, 
I  cannot  assent  to  the  proposition  of  the  Church,  that  patronage  is  a  grievance, 
and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament  to  remove  that  grievance  by  the  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  Anne.  To  the  other  proposals  of  the  Church,  namely,  that  the  Church 
should  have  the  power  of  placing  its  own  construction  on  the  statutes  of  the  realm, 
and  that  parliament  should  define  the  bounds  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdic- 
tion, that  claim  I  am  not  disposed  to  erant.  I  hold  it  to  be  impossible  to  define 
beforehand  the  bounds  of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  such 
definite  demarcation  between  them  as  makes  it  possible  to  draw  the  line.  If  it 
were  attempted,  it  would  dissatisfy  both  the  Church  and  the  civil  courts.     Hew 
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impossible  would  it  be  to  say  where  the  line  should  end — how  much  must  be  lefl 
to  the  yarying  accidents  of  futurity  ;  and  hence,  having  failed  to  draw  the  line,  the 
same  questions  must  arise.  We  all  admit,  that  to  the  Church  belongs  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  I  ailmit  it,  and  I  admit  that  in  all  quiet 
times  questions  of  dispute  will  not  arise.  They  have  howe?er  arisen,  UDfortuoately 
arisen,  in  consequence  of  the  perseverance  of  the  Church,  after  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  supporting  what  is  called  the  Veto  Act  of  1834,  and  still 
more  by  the  violent  and  tyrannical  act  by  which  the  Church  deposed  those  ministers 
who,  having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  considered  it  to  be  their  duty  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country,  and  proceeded  with  great  forbearance  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  supreme  civil  tribunal  of  the  land.  Upon  those  ministers  tnere  had  been  no 
imputation  cast.  They  objected  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the  presentee,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided  that  the  Veto  Act  was  an  illegal  assumption  of 
authority,  that  these  men  determined  to  obey  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
tribunal.  I  have  i*ead  the  judgment  of  Lord  Cotteoham.  There  is,  I  believe,  no 
imputation  upon  that  judgment,  either  on  account  of  intemperance  of  language  or 
the  extent  of  the  principle  adverse  to  the  Church;  and  after  reading  that  judgment, 
I  must  say,  that  if  any  authority  in  this  country  is  at  liberty  to  say,  that  the  deci- 
sions of  the  House  of  Lords  are  not  to  be  obeyed,  and  that  the  principle  laid  down 
is  not  to  be  obeyed,  then  there  is  an  end  to  the  connection  between  Church  and 
State,  and  if  it  be  carried  to  the  full  extent,  there  will  be  no  security  for  the  civil 
power  itself.  Having  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance — having  yielded  obedience  to 
the  Ciiurch,  then  when  the  act  of  the  Church  is  declared  to  be  an  illegal  as- 
sumption of  authority,  these  deposed  ministers  had  yielded  obedience  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  as  pronounced  by  the  highest  tribunal,  and  thus  became  liable  to  be 
visited  with  the  severest  penalties — they  are  pronounced  contumacious  by  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Court — they  lose  their  station  in  the  State — they  are  deprived  of  their 
civil  rights,  and  thus,  in  return  for  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  tlie  Crown  can 
give  no  protection  to  its  subjects.  Look  at  the  situation  in  which  these  men  so  de- 
posed by  the  Church  have  been  placed.  They  are  men  educated  for  the  ministry 
— their  whole  prospects  in  life  depend  upon  their  continuance  in  the  position  in 
which  their  talents  and  virtues  have  placed  them.  The  Church  court  determines,  that 
in  consequence  of  their  deference  to  the  law  they  shall  be  deprived  of  the  right  of 
officiating,  and  other  ministers  are  sent  into  their  respective  parishes.  I  believe 
he  Church  prevents  them  administering  baptism;  and,  under  all  these  circum- 
stancesi,  have  they  a  right  to  the  stipend  ?  The  civil  court  has  the  right  to  leave  the 
stipend  to  them,  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  the  right  to  prescribe  the  duty  to  be 
performed.  Under  the  one  authority  the  late  minister  may  remain  in  the  Manse, 
and  enjoy  all  those  advantages,  and  under  the  other  authority  another  minister  cnint.^ 
in  and  performs  all  the  spiritual  functions ;  but  is  it  clear  he  can  maintain  his 
right  to  the  stipend  ?  This  is  not  a  mere  claim  to  the  stipend  ;  his  office  is  one 
with  which  the  most  important  duties  are  connected,  and  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  per- 
form those  duties,  what,  I  ask  again,  is  to  become  of  the  stipend  ?  But  that  is  not 
the  only  question,  nor  the  most  important.  It  is  the  degradation  of  character  to  which 
these  men  are  subjected  that  most  affects  me,  and  for  what  offence  is  this  penalty 
to  be  inflicted  upon  them  P  Merely  for  having  yielded  to  the  laws  of  their  country 
that  obedience  which  it  was  their  duty  to  yield  to  them.  This  is  not  now  a  mere 
speoulative  position.  At  this  very  hour  the  Veto  Act  is  maintained  in  full  force,  and 
the  men  who  obey  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  render  themselves,  by  so 
doing,  liable  to  the  severest  persecution.  Contemplate  the  case  of  a  man  in  such  a 
situation,  with  the  popular  feeling  running  against  him,  and  in  doubt  whether  he 
ought  to  obey  the  courts  of  law  or  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church,  and  I 
do  maintain,  that  even  in  the  times  that  preceded  the  Reformation,  the  Church  of 
Rome  never  laid  claim  to  a  greater  power  than  that  involved  in  the  claims  now  set 
up.  I  draw  a  complete  distinction  between  the  Veto  Act  as  passed  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  Church  before  and  after  the  jtidfj^ment  of  the  House  of  Lords.  1  should  be 
the  last  to  question  it,  because,  in  1835,  I,  being  then  the  minister,  proposed  a  vote 
for  church  extension  in  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act. 
I  viewed  the  passing  of  that  bill  with  no  undue  prejudice.  I  saw  that  great  exer- 
tions were  making  by  the  Church  to  supply  the  spiritual  wants ,rof  the  jieople  of 
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Scotland — ^tbe  necessity  was  very  great,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Church  zealously 
applied  themselves  to  provide  increased  means  of  spiritual  instruction  for  the  in-^ 
creased  population  of  the  country.     I  have  always  admired  the  character  of  the  Scot- 
tish clergy;  thay  are  not  merely  learned  men,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  combine 
great  theological  acquirements  with  the  most  active  and  assiduous  discharge  of  parochial 
duties — the  manner  in  which  they  visit  the  poof,  and  perform  all  the  ministrations 
of  their  sacred  office,  impressed  me  with  the  greatest  respect  for  them  individually^ 
and  as  an  establishment.    I  did  not  hesitate,  therefore,  in  1835,  notwithstanding 
the  passing  of  the  Veto  Act,  in  conjunction  with  the  government  of  that  day,  to 
recommend  to  Parliament  a  grant  of  public  money  for   the  extension   of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.    But  the  moment  tne  House  of  Lords,  after  great  delibera- 
tion, determined  that  the  Veto  Act  was  illegal,  the  question,  in  my  opinion,  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  character,  and  not  only  did  I  think  that  the  church,  by  the 
repeal  of  that  act,  would  have  made  a  becoming  concession,  but  I  was  of  opinion 
that,  by  taking  that  step,  they  would  enable  parliament  to  take  the  measures  that 
would  be  most  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the  church  and  the  civil  liberties  of  the 
people.     The  opinion  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  the  late  lord  advo- 
cate, was  stated  fully  on  this  subject ;  but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  when  you  are 
discussing  this  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  church,  it  is  not  a  mere  speculative 
assertion  of  abstract  riarht ;  but  at  this  moment  the  Veto  Act  is  in  force,  and  the 
ministers  who  observe  the  law  are  suffering  the  penalties  of  their  obedience.    There- 
fore, I  apprehend  that  it  is  the  best  friends  ot  the  church  who  must  most  of  all 
lament  this  decision.     I  think  there  is  in  this  House  a  very  unanimous  feeling — I 
most  except  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrewshire — but  there  is  a  very  general  im- 
pression that  the  best  course  the  church  could  have  adopted  would  have  been  to 
sufler  the  House  of  Lords  to  determine  the  question,  and  to  defer  to  their  decision. 
I  cannot  think  that  the  church  was  justified   in  referring  to  the  dicta  of  other 
churches ;  the  question  is,  what  was  the  judgment  of  the  authorised  tribunal,  thef 
sentence  of  the  court  appointed  by  the  public  to  entertain  and  decide  questions  of 
that  nature  ?    In  titat  judgment,  I  must  think  that  there  was  nothing  inconsistent 
with  the  rights  of  the  church ;  it  was  merely  to  this  effect,  that  the  civil  rights  of  a 
subject  of  the  Crown  had  been  prejudiced  by  the  act,  that  the  court  had  a  right  to 
take  cognizance  of  his  complaint,  and  that  in  a  matter  where  a  right  was  at  stake, 
they  had  the  power  of  redressing  a  grievance  sustained  by  a  subject  of  the  realm.     I 
cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  justice  of  the  claim  urged  by  the  church,  or  the  policy 
of  attempting  to  define  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.     Bead  the  earlier  statutes, 
when  Catholicism  was  the  established  religion  of  the  State,  before  the  Reformation. 
Look  at  the  statute  of  Westminster,  and  the  long  series  of  acts  passed  from  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror  to  that  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  you  will  find  these  conflicts 
between  the  civil  and  eeclesiastical  authority  arising  in  this  country.     They  have 
arisen  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  has  been  found  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  legislative  authority  to  define  beforehand  what  is  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority.     The  church  asks  permission,  if  I 
understand  the  matter  rightly,  in  cases  of  spiritual  authority,  first,  to  put  its  con- 
struction on  the  statute,  and  then  to  determine  within  its  own  sphere  whether  the 
matter  be  ecclesiastical  or  civil.     What  was  the  expression  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  ? — '^  They  claim  independent  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  their 
own  sphere," 

W^hy,  Sir,  we  are  all  ready  to  admit  the  rights  of  the  church  to  this ;  but,  if  their 
sphere  be  doubtful ;  if  the  boundaries  be  uncertain  ;  who  shall  determine  the  sphere 
— who  shall  ascertain  those  boundaries  ?  There  is  no  difficulty  as  to  the  purely 
ecclesiastical  question.  I  will  venture  to  say,  if  the  civil  tribunals  attempted  to 
control  the  church  in  a  matter  purely  spiritual,  there  would  at  once  be  an  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  parliament  to  control  the  tribunals.  There  cannot  be  a  question 
as  to  that ;  but  a  doubt  arises  where  the  boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined.  With 
whom,  then,  shall  rest  the  decision  ?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  must  rest  with 
the  tribunal  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  decide  the  question — the  court  <»f  law  ? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  there  may  be  co-ordinate  jurisdictions.  I  think  the 
noble  lord  has  shown  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  co-ordinate  courts 
enforcing  their  decrees  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  ministers.     The  civil  court 
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might  give  the  stipend,  wliile  the  ecclesiastical  courts  refused  to  grant  the  power  of 
administering  the  sacraments;  and  he  has  clearly  shown  that  it  would  amount  to  a 
severance  of  Church  and  State,  and  end  in  something  approaching  to  anarchy.  Such 
a  system  could  not  exist.  There  is  a  complete  distinction  between  a  church  that  is 
voluntary  and  independent  and  one  that  is  established  by  the  State.  1'ake  the  case 
of  the  Roman  Catholius,  or  any  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  this  country,  who 
are  not  connected  with  the  State  by  way  of  establishments ;  their  rights,  so  far  as 
voluntary  jurisdiction  is  concerned,  is  quite  supreme,  and  we  do  not  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  Those  who  choose  to  submit  to  it,  in  consequence  of  their  connection 
with  any  such  denomination,  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so ;  but  if  a  church  chooses 
to  have  the  advantage  of  an  establishment,  and  to  hold  those  privileges  which  the 
law  confers — that  church,  whether  it  be  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  mu!«t  conform  to  the  law.  It  is 
a  perfect  anomaly  and  absurdity  that  a  church  should  have  all  the  privileges  of  an 
establishment — I  do  not  speak  merely  of  the  stipends,  but  of  all  the  privileges  which 
a  connection  with  the  State  bestows,  and  yet  claim  an  exemption  from  those  obliga- 
tions which,  wherever  there  is  an  establishment — must  exist  on  its  side  with  refer- 
ence to  the  supreme  tribunals  of  the  country.  No  doubt  can  exist  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  the  law,  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  arising  between  a  church  established  by 
the  law  and  some  other  party  or  body ;  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  termi- 
nation of  that  dispute  should  be  transferred  to  any  other  authority  than  the  chief 
tribunal  of  the  country  in  which  it  should  arise,  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject ;  I  have  attempted  to  show  why  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  demands  of  the  church,  either  that  the  spiriiual  and  civil 
jurisdiction  should  be  defined  beforehand,  or  that  in  case  of  a  conflict  arising,  the 
determination  of  the  dispute  by  the  construction  put  on  the  statute  should  rest  with 
the  church.  The  noble  lord  appealed  to  me;  there  are  many  reasons  for  refusing 
to  assent  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  has  a  right  to  make  this 
proposal ;  the  church  has  a  right  to  make  an  appeal  and  ascertain  whether  the  House 
of  Commons  is  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  its  own  construction  of  its  powers.  I  can- 
pot  acquiesce  in  that  construction.  I  consider  that  a  great  principle  is  involved  in 
this  discussion.  If  I  thought  peace  could  be  maintained — if  I  thought  that  the 
rights  of  the  subject  could  be  maintained  by  acquiescence  in  the  demands  of  the 
church — such  is  my  sense  of  the  pressing  evils  I  see,  that  I  should  be  tempted  to 
make  the  experiment ;  but  my  firm  belief  is  that  these  claims,  if  admitted  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  cannot  be  limited  to  their  present  extent,  or  confined 
10  that  church.  Principles  are  involved  in  the  question  which,  if  relinquished  by 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  present  occasion,  they  must  be  prepared  to  carry  fur- 
ther. I  must,  therefore,  refuse  my  assent  to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man. Tiie  noble  lord  says,  he  hopes  X  will  make  no  declaration,  on  the  present 
occasion,  which  shall  preclude  the  government  from  attempting  to  make  an  ami- 
cable and  satisfactory  adjustment  of  tiiis  most  difficult  question  by  legislation,  when  a 
proper  opportunity  shall  arise.  I  shall  most  certainly  avoid  any  such  declaration. 
I  trust  I  have  discussed  the  question  with  temper,  and  I  shall  avoid  making  any 
statement,  or  giving  any  pledge  which  may  tie  up  the  hands  of  the  government,  and. 
prevent  them  from  availing  themselves  of  any  opportunity  of  settling  this  question 
when  the  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  My  firm  belief  is  that,  consistently  with 
Presbyterianism,  consistently  with  the  ancient  claims  of  the  church,  consistently 
with  the  just  rights  of  the  church,  a  settlement  may  be  effected — I  do  not  say  con- 
sistently with  the  present  claims  of  the  church,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  present 
temper  and  feelings  of  men^s  minds  in  Scotland  is  favourable  to  the  attempt — but  of 
this  I  am  sure,  that,  looking  at  the  original  statutes — looking  at  the  original  claims 
of  the  church,  I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  is  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  law ;  and  if  there  should  be,  if  a  declaratory  act  should  be  required,  in  ray 
opinion  it  might  be  passed  by  parliament,  and  the  rights  and  discipline  of  the 
church  may  be  most  strictly  maintained.  I  wish  to  confine  myself,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions.  I  know  there  is  nothing  so  unwise  as 
a  premature  exposition  of  the  measures  of  legislation  which  may  be  thought  neces- 
sary. My  right  hon.  friend  has  declared  the  principles  on  which  the  government 
iM*e  ready  to  attempt  legislation  on  this  subject.     I  will  not  be  betrayed  by  the  right 
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hon*  gentleman  ioto  any  further  explanation  on  this  subject.  The  noble  lord  has 
stated,  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  original  claims  of  the 
church,  or  with  sound  policy,  to  gpye  to  the  parishinners,  or  to  any  portion  of  the 
people,  the  right  to  urge  merely  unfounded  and  capricious  objections  to  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers.  At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  what  power  might  be  given  to 
the  parishioners  to  state  the  various  grounds  of  objections  which  might  fairly  be 
urged  concerning  the  unfitness  of  a  particular  minister  to  be  settled  in  a  particular 
])ari8b»  I  should  be  acting  contrary  to  my  present  intention  were  I  to  enter  into  the 
minute  examination  of  a  question  of  so  much  interest.  My  object  is  merely  to  de- 
clare that,  by  refusing  to  enter  into  this  committee,  I  refuse  on  the  express  ground 
that  I  see  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, or  the  measures  he  might  propose.  But  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  imply 
that  the  government  would  refuse  to  legislate  in  this  matter,  if  they  observed  a 
proepecl  of  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I  wish  most  earnestly  that  the  Veto  Act  and 
all  the  impediments  arising  out  of  it  were  removed ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
think  it  would  conduce  to  an  amicable  settlement  to  absolutely  insi.^t  upon  their 
remoTal.  I  think  it  better  to  say,  that  if  an  opportunity  should  arise,  her  Majesty^s 
government  would  avail  themselves  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  effect 
an  adjustment.  I  hope  that  no  members  of  this  llouse  will  vote  for  entering  into 
this  committee  merely  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselves  from  personal  respon- 
sibility. I  trust  they  will  consider  the  issue  put  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which 
issne  ia,  whether  the  claims  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be  acquiesced  in  or  not, 
and  that  he  has  made  a  motion  founded  on  those  claims.  My  belief  is  that  there  is 
abroad  in  this  country,  in  Scotland,  and  in  mauy  other  countries — and  1  rejoice  to 
observe  it — after  a  long  scries  of  religious  indifference,  a  full  conviction  of  the  evils 
that  have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  religious  duties,  and  that  there  is  a  spirit  alive 
founded  upon  that  conviction.  But  I  eiimestly  hope  that  there  will  not  be  combined 
with  that  spirit  a  desire  to  establish  a  spiritual  supremacy  above  th^  civil  tribunals 
of  this  country,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  effort  will  be  made  to  reconcile  an 
increased  religrious  activity,  an  increased  attention  to  religions  duties,  with  due  de- 
ference to  the  estabhshed  law  of  the  land.  But,  of  this,  Sir,  I  am  confident,  that  if 
the  House  of  Commons  is  prepared  to  depart,  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  from 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Reformation  was  founded — principles  which  are 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  liberties  of  this  countr}* — whether  or  not 
the  claim  be  preferred  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  or  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church — nothing  but  evil  could  arise  from  the  establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical 
domination  in  defiance  of  law;  although  those  who  advocated  such  a  system  might 
allege  divine  authority  for  their  mission,  and  might  close  their  assumption  and  their 
claim  of  extraordinary  power  with  a  conscientious  religious  zeal — a  religious  zeal 
which  could  not,  however,  be  ti»lerated,  if  it  went  to  the  arrogation  of  a  power  to  be 
relieved  from  civil  authority-— such  an  assumption,  and  such  a  claim,  I  say,  could  not 
be  acceded  to  without  the  utmost  ultimate  danger,  both  to  the  religious  liberties  and 
civil  rights  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  fox  Maule  having  replied,  the  House  divided  ;  Ayes,  76;  Noes,  211 ;  ma- 
jority, 185. 


LORD  ELLENBOROUGH'S  PROCLAMATION. 

March  9,  1843. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  at  the  conclusion  of  an  elaborate  and  powerful  speecli,  sub- 
mitted the  following  motion  to  the  House : — "  That  this  House,  having  regard  to 
the  high  and  important  functions  of  the  Governor-general  of  India,  the  mixed  charac- 
ter of  the  native  population,  and  the  recent  measures  of  the  Court  of  Directors  for 
discontinuing  any  seeming  sanction  to  idolatry  in  India,  is  of  opinion  that  the  con- 
duet  of  Lord  Ellenborough,  in  issuing  the  general  orders  of  the  16th  November, 
1842,  and  in  addressing  the  letter  of  the  same  date  to  all  the  chiefs,  princes,  and  people 
of  India,  respecting  the  restoration  of  the  gates  of  a  temple  to  Somnauth,  is  unwise, 
indecorous*  and  reprehensible.*' 
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Sib  Robebt  Pbbl  The  terms  of  the  resolution,  and  the  character  of  this  debate, 
must  have  convinced  the  House  that  the  insinnations  indulged  in  by  some  hon. 
gentlemen  the  other  night,  when  I  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Bath,  that  there  was  some  compromise  between  the  government  and 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  are  entirely  unfounded.  I  should 
consider  I  had  acted  most  basely  and  dishonourably  if  I  had  been  a  party  to  any 
such  compromise.  I  gave  my  vote  against  that  motion,  because,  after  having  had 
the  opportunity  for  four  years  of  challenging  the  conduct  of  the  late  government 
when  it  was  a  government,  1  thought  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  prec^eot  that  I 
should  bring  the  influence  of  a  new  government  to  bear  upon  those  who  no  longer 
held  office.  I  thought  also  that  disclosures  might  take  place  which  would  not  be 
for  the  public  benefit,  and  on  that  ground  too  I  opposed  the  motion.  But  I  will  not 
claim  from  any  one  member  his  vote  on  the  present  occasion  as  compensation 
for  the  assistance,  if  assistance  it  was,  which  I  gave  in  opposing  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Bath.  Let  the  present  motion  stand  upon  distinct  grounds,  and 
let  hon.  gentlemen  at  this  side  of  the  House  believe  that  they  will  never  find  me 
disposed  to  enter  into  any  such  disgraceful  compact  as  was  insinuated.  The  noble 
lord  says, — ^  Dispose  of  this  motion,  and  then  we  will  come  forward  and  challenge 
inquiry  into  the  general  conduct  and  policy  of  Lord  EUenborough.** 

I  remember  very  well,  when  in  Ireland  many  years  ago,  hearing  of  rather  a 
strange  occurrence  which  took  place  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  that  coun- 
try. During  the  progress  of  a  case  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  court — the 
late  Lord  Norbury  was  on  the  bench — two  learned  counsel,  differing  very  much 
from  the  general  character  of  their  countrymen,  which  is  one  of  kindness  and 
urbanity,  continued  abusing  each  other  after  a  very  violent  fashion  for  a  consi- 
derable time,  evidently  looking  to  and  expecting  the  interference  of  the  judge. 
**  Gentlemen,"  said  Lord  Norbury,  "  take  care — be  upon  your  guard ;  the  court 
will  not  interfere!**  From  that  moment  the  two  combatants  ceased  to  abuse  each 
other.  I  can  tell  the  noble  lord  if  he  do  not  take  care,  that  I  will  not  interfere — 
I  tell  him,  if  he  complains  of  injustice  when  his  friends  again  assail  him  for  his 
conduct,  I  will,  when  he  is  called  upon  to  come  forward  in  vindication  of  his  con- 
duct, retire  from  this  House,  and  leave  him  to  fight  the  battle  for  himself.  The 
noble  lord  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  not  render  him  any  assistance  more  ser- 
yiceable  than  that  of  his  friend  Shah  Soojah;  but  that  if  he  too  peremptorily  com- 
pels an  inquiry,  he  shall  not  say  that  I,  by  my  presence,  have  subjected  him  to  any 
injustice,  or  any  imputation.  The  noble  lord  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  Lord  Auckland.  If  he  challenges  inquiry,  I  will  tell  him  on  what  terms  I 
require  a  vindication;  but  the  noble  lord  made  a  slight  slip — and  slight  slips  some- 
times unwittingly  indicate  the  real  workings  of  the  conscience.  The  noble  lord 
asserted,  that  if  Lord  Auckland  did  contemplate  retiring  from  AfiJ^hanistan,  that 
such  a  course  on  the  part  of  the  Governor-general  would  have  been  disg^raceful  in 
the  extreme;  and  then  recollecting  himself,  informed  us  that  he  meant  not  Lord 
Auckland,  but  Lord  EUenborough.  The  noble  lord  defended  his  Governor-general, 
and  I  am  about  to  prove  that  Lord  Auckland  required  all  his  defence.  True,  the 
noble  lord  says,  that  Lord  Auckland  did  meditate  a  retirement;  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  India;  and  that  he,  therefore,  did  nothing  but  collect  a  large  force  for 
his  successor.  What  a  defence  for  a  Governor-general !  Suspend  his  operations 
for  four  months,  in  so  critical  a  position  of  affairs !  AVliat,  on  such  a  question  as 
the  relief  of  Jellalabad,  was  the  Governor-general  to  suspend  all  operations  for  four 
months  ?  and  all  this  that  he  might  not  embarrass  his  successor.  What  an  impu- 
tation upon  a  Grovernor-general !  But  I  can  prove  that  the  defence  of  Lord  Auck- 
land, set  forth  by  the  noble  lord,  is  utterly  unfounded.  While  the  noble  lord,  in  a 
boastful  tone,  repeated  the  question,  *HVho  was  the  man  who  meditated  the  retire- 
ment from  Affghanistan?"  I  could  have  told  him,  hut  I  said  no  more,  because  I 
was  afraid  of  compromising  the  British  troops  and  British  interests.  I  had  then  in 
my  possession  a  letter  from  Lord  Auckland,  his  own  Governor-general,  showing  that 
he  was  the  author  of  the  retirement.  On  the  3rd  of  December,  1841,  Lord  Auck- 
land writes,  and  compare  this  with  the  speech  made  by  the  noble  lord  last  year,  and 
about  the  close  of  the  session,  when  in  the  same  boastful  tone,  which  he  would  now 
reprehend,  he  asked  me,  and  in  a  taunting  manner,  *'•  What  man  fi|^t  contemplated 
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retreRt  fnm  A(%hanis(aD?^  I  will  read  the  passages  of  that  letter,  and  it  will  be 
proved  that  Lord  Auckland  intended  to  retire  from  Affghanistan,  because  he  knew 
that  our  position  was  no  longer  tenable.  The  Governor-general  said  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  speculate  u)K>n  the  issue  of  the  contest.  He  did  not  know  all  our  disasters,  he  only 
knew  of  the  m  order  of  Sir  W.  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Bumes.  He  was  nofN 
aware  of  the  extent  of  the  calamities  by  which  17,000  British  subjects  met  an  ignoble  j 
and  a  disgraceful  death.  How  can  the  noble  lord  charge  with  disg^race  any  Oovernor- 
general  for  contemplating  retreat  from  Affghanistan  ?  He  was  then  in  possession  of 
this  very  letter  -  from  which  I  will  now  read  a  passage — ^which  will  go  to  show  that 
the  noble  lord's  defence  of  his  Governor-general,  for  contemplating  the  retreat,  in 
order  that  he  might  leave  unfettered  the  hands  of  his  successor — is  without  founda- 
tion. Why  did  Lord  Auckland  want  to  retreat  from  Affghanistan  ?  On  the  3rd  of 
December,  1841,  Lord  Auckland  says,— **  These  accounu  exhibit  a  most  un-> 
favourable  state  of  affairs  at  Cabul,  but  they  do  not  lead  us  to  alter  the  views  and 
intentions  which  were  stated  in  our  yesteniay's  despatch.*^ 

Yon  will  observe  that  the  noble  lord  had  an  impression  as  to  the  state  of  things 
ID  A%bani«tan.  Lord  Anckland  pays, — **  That  it  would  be  vain  to  speculate  upon 
the  issue  of  i\\e  contest  at  Cabul ;  but  in  the  extreme  event  of  the  military  posses- 
sion of  that  city,  and  the  surrounding  territory,  having  been  entirely  lost,  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  direct  new  and  extensive  operations  for  the  re-establishment  of  our 
supremacy  throughout  Affghanistan." 

Now  mark  the  following  passage,  and  mind  that  the  present  Governor-general 
has  now  been  taunted  with  cowardice,  for  what  the  late  Governor-general  here 
deems  a  public  duty,  the  retirement  from  Affghanistan.     In  another  passage  of  that 
Wtter,  the  late  Governor-general  says : — *^  We  can  scarcely  contemplate  in  such  case,  \ 
liiat  there  will  be  any  circumstances  or  political  objects  of  sufficient  weight  to  induce  ^"^ 
us  to  desire  to  retain  possession  of  the  remainder  of  that  country,  and,  unless  such 
shall  be  obvious  as  arising  from  the  course  of  events,  we  should  wish  our  military 
and  political  officers  so  to  shape  their  proceedings  as  will  best  promote  the  end  uf 
retiring  with  the  least  possible  discredit.      Of  course  it  will  be  desirable  that  this  // 
retirement  shall  be  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangemenis  that  will  leave  some^/ 
political  influence  in  the  country.^* 

Snch  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord  had  reduced  us.  And 
what,  in  such  a  state  of  things,  was  the  greatest  hope  of  tiie  Gk>vemor-general  ? 
That  he  **  might  retire  with  the  least  possible  discredit;"  and,  ^*  of  course,  it  would 
be  desirable  that  this  retirement  should  be  deliberate,  and  the  result  of  arrangements 
that  will  leave  some  political  influence  in  the  country.**  But  the  great  object  of  the 
Governor-general  was  the  retirement,  and  to  bring  back  that  native  army  of  which 
the  gallant  spirit  of  Nott  said,  that  he  would  undertake  with  1,000  sepoys  to  coun- 
tertmlance  5,000  Affg^ians.  This  was  the  state  to  which  the  policy  of  the  noble 
lord  had  reduced  us.  The  greatest  hope  of  the  late  Governor-general  was  to  retire 
with  the  least  possible  discKdit : — 

**  QiMM  optiaras 
Fallere  ei  effbgere  est  criamphua.** 

Lord  Auckland  had  sent  the  original  directions  to  Major-general  Pollock  as  to 
the  situation  of  the  force;  and  then,  on  the  19th  February,  having  since  heard  of.^ 
the  misfortune  at  the  Khyber  Pass,  he  thus  writes  to  the  secret  council :—  **•  Since 
we  have  heard  of  the  misfortunes  in  the  Khyber  Pa«s,  and  have  become  convinced 
that  with  the  difficulties  at  present  opposed  to  us,  and  in  the  actual  state  of  our    : 
preparations,  we  could  not  expect,  at  least  in  this  year,  to  maintain  a  position  in  the  , 
Jellalabad  districts  for  any  effective  purpose,  we  have  made  our  directions  in  regard  , 
to  withdrawal  from  Jellalabad  clear  and  positive,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  learn  tiiat ' 
Major-general  Pollock  will  have  anticipated  these  more  express  orders  by  confining' 
his  efforts  to  the  same  object." 

That  letter  was  written  within  one  week  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Ellenborough  in 
India — that  letter  shows  that  the  relief  of  Jellalabad  was  abandoned— that  letter 
shows  that  Lord  Auckland  did  not,  during  the  year  1842,  contemplate  the  effectual 
and  efficient  restoration  of  our  position  in  Affghanistan.  I  ask  the  House  whether 
I  have  not  proved  that  the  noble  lord's  defence  of  Lord  Auckland  has  not  failed? 
And  if  Lord  Auckland  did  not  contemplate  a  return  to  Affghanistan,  is^-k  not  too 
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much  to  blame  Lord  EUenborough  for  the  retirement  ?  Lord  Ellenborouj^h,  acting 
upon  a  full  sense  of  his  public  duty,  thought  that  the  safety  of  the  British  arras  re- 
quired the  abandonment  of  Afighantstan.  The  noble  lord  opposite  denies  that  the  whole 
triumph  of  a  Governor-generars  policy  is  to  be  set  or  ought  to  be  set  against  any 
individual  act.  Have  the  noble  lords  never  had  to  deal  with  a  Grovernor-general  of 
whose  individual  acts  they  have  disapproved  ?  Did  the  Earl  of  Durham  never  issue  a 
proclamation  of  the  policy  of  which  noble  lords  opposite  had  reason  to  doubt  ?  Did 
the  noble  lord  think  it  fair  at  that  time  towards  Lord  Durham,  whose  general  con- 
duct he  approved,  to  select  an  individual  act  in  order  to  condemn  and  degrade  the 
Governor-general,  whose  acts,  upon  the  whole,  he  believed  to  be  beneficial  ?  No. 
The  noble  lord  then  held  a  different  language — he  then  spoke  in  terms  of  truth  and 
justice  with  respect  to  their  own  (Jovernor-general.  See  how  the  position  of  a  man 
alters  his  views  !  The  noble  lord  said  in  August,  1838, — **  When  the  time  comes, 
I  shall  be  prepared — not,  indeed,  to  say  that  the  terms  or  words  of  the  ordinances 
passed  by  the  Earl  of  Durham  are  altogether  to  be  justified — but  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  say,  that  looking  at  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  as  a  whole — that,  believ- 
in^  him  to  be  animated  by  the  deepest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  country — believing 
this,  I  shall  be  ready  to  take  part  with  him —I  shall  be  ready  to  bear  ray  share  of 
anv  responsibility  which  is  to  be  incurred  in  these  difficult  circumstances." 

^hen  the  consideration  was  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  particular  act ;  but  when 
acting  under  g^eat  difficulties,  and  with  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
the  general  conduct  was  to  be  set  off  against  the  particular  act,  and  the  noble  lord 
remonstrated  against  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  a  man  for 
a  particular  act,  when  his  general  policy  was  approved.  And  the  noble  lord  then 
laid  down  this  principle — a  principle  applicable  to  all  times  and  to  all  circumstances 
— the  noble  lord  in  the  same  speech  observed,—"  I  do  think  that  no  invective — that 
no  sophistry — that  no  accumulation  of  circumstances — that  no  bitterness  of  sarcasm, 
accompanied  by  professions  of  friendship,  and  thereby  attempting  to  disguise,  but 
not,  in  fact,  disguising,  the  petty  and  personal  feelings  which  are  at  the  bottom  of 
all  these  attacks,  will  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  noble  lord  against  whom  they 
have  been  levelled,  but  that  he  will  have  deserved  well  of  his  country,  well  of  his 
sovereign,  and  well  of  posterity." 

Let  these  general  principles  then  prevail  even  among  those  who,  seeing  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  Lord  Ellenborough^s  condu(*t,  have  held  him  to  be  entitled  to  the 
respect  and  to  the  acknowledgment  of  public  gratitude  which  yon  have  given  him 
for  contributing  to  relieve  this  country  from  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  it — let 
the  consideration  of  his  general  conduct  prevail  even  amongst  those  who  question 
the  policy  of  the  individual  act.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston)  says, 
we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  views  contained  in  this  particular  proclamation. 
I  protest  against  being  fettered  by  any  such  narrow  restrictions.  The  policy  of  that 
proclamation  depends  upon  the  cipoumstances  in  which  Lord  EUenborough  was  placed. 
And  what  were  those  circuinst-ances  ?  The  moment  he  set  foot  in  Madras,  what 
intelligence  met  him  till  the  day  he  arrived  at  Benares,  what  a  succession  of  events 
took  place,  calculated  to  disturb  the  firmest  mind,  and  to  infuse  apprehensiocs  into 
the  breast  of  the  boldest  man.  It  has  been  said  the  cry  in  England  was,  "  What 
next?"  That  was  a  question  which  Lord  EUenborough  had  to  put  to  himself  for 
four  or  ^ve  days  after  his  arrival.  He  lands  at  Madras  on  the  15th  of  February, 
presuming  at  the  time  that  his  predecessor  had  secured  the  admirable  position  so 
frequently  spoken  of  in  Affghanistan.  He  lands  at  Madras,  after  a  four  months* 
voyage,  in  necessary  ignorance  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  that  interval  of  time,  and 
to  his  astonishment  he  hears  of  the  insurrection  at  Cabul.  He  receives  tidings  that 
Sir  William  M'Naghten  and  Sir  Alexander  Burnes,  the  envoy  and  representative  of 
the  British  government,  had  been  murdered  ;  that  the  city  was  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, and  that  doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  security  of  the  British  army. 
What  next  ?  He  arrives  at  Calcutta,  and  there  hears  of  the  orders  of  his  predecessor 
to  hasten  the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  for  the  noble  reason  of  inflicting  as  little 
discredit  as  possible  upon  the  British  power.  He  repairs  to  Benares,  and  there  he 
hears  the  tremendous  news  that  not  only  you  had  lost  power  in  Affghanistan,  but 
that  you  had  so  depressed  the  spirits  and  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  native  army, 
that  General  Pollock  gives  this  melancholy  account  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  M'Gregor: 
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— *^  It  must,  DO  doubt^  appear  to  you  and  Sale  most  extraordinary  that,  with  the 
force  I  have  here,  I  do  cot  at  once  naove  on  ;  (rod  knows  it  has  been  my  anxious 
wish  to  do  so,  but  I  have  been  helpless.  I  came  on  a-head  to  Peshawur,  to  arrange 
for  an  advance,  but  was  saluted  with  a  report  of  1,900  sick,  and  a  bad  feeling  among 
the  sepoys.  I  visited  the  hospitals,  and  endeavoured  to  encourage  by  talking  to 
them;  but  they  had  no  heart.  I  hoped  that  when  the  time  came  they  would  g^. 
Oo  the  1st  instant  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  sepoys  broke  out,  and  I  had  the 
mortification  of  knowing  that  the  Hindoos,  of  four  out  of -five  native  corps,  refused 
to  advance.  I  immediately  took  measures  to  sift  the  evil,  and  gradually  a  reaction  has 
taken  place,  in  the  belief  that  I  will  wait  for  reinforcements;  this  has  caused  me  the 
utmost  anxiety  on  your  account — ^your  situation  is  never  out  of  my  thoughts ;  but 
having  told  you  what  I  have,  you  and  Sale  will  see  at  once  that  necessity  has  kept 
me  here.  I  have  sent  five  expresses  to  hurry  on  the  first  division  of  the  next  brigade: 
it  consists  of  the  third  dragoons,  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  first  light  cavalry,  the 
33rd  native  infantry,  and  two  companies  of  6th  native  infantry,  all  fresh  and  without 
taint.  I  verily  believe,  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  move  on  now,  without  the  reinforce- 
ment, that  the  four  regiments  implicated  would,  as  far  as  the  Hindoos  are  concerned, 
s.*and  fast.  Pray,  therefore,  tell  me  without  the  least  reserve  the  latest  day  you  can 
hold  out.  If  I  could,  I  would  tell  you  the  day  when  I  expect  the  reinforcements, 
but  I  cannot.  I  may,  however,  I  believe  with  safety,  say,  that  they  will  arrive  by 
the  end  of  this  month.  The  case,  therefore,  now  stands  thus — whether  I  am  to 
attempt,  with  my  present  materials,  to  advance,  and  risk  the  appearance  of  disafiec- 
tion  or  cowardice,  which,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  again  be  got  over,  or  wait  the 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement,  which  will  make  all  sure — this  is  the  real  state  of  the 
case;  if  I  attempted  now,  I  might  risk  you  altogether ;  but  if  you  can  hold  out,  the 
reinforcements  would  make  your  relief  as  certain  as  any  earthly  thing  can  be.'' 

And  what  next  ?  On  the  17th  of  April  he  hears  of  the  failure  of  General  England 
to  foree  the  Knjuc  Pass.  On  the  18th  of  April  he  hears  that  Qhuznee  has  fallen. 
The  question  which  Lord  Ellenborough  must  have  put  to  himself  was,  what  next  ? 
My  noble  friend  had  to  contemplate  the  retirement  from  Affghanistan.  He  thought, 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  matter,  that  our  permanent  interests  required 
the  witlidrawal.  After  the  decisive  proof  that  the  king  which  we  had  set  up  had 
taken  oo  root  in  the  affections  of  the  Affghan  country,  after  he  found  that  the  army 
which,  we  had  sent  to  Affghanistan  was  separated  from  its  supplies  by  a  distance  of 
600  miles.  Lord  Ellenborough  then  thought  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  proceed 
farther,  that  we  must  awaken  from  our  dreams  of  visionary  conquests,  and  that  we 
must  place  the  British  troops  within  the  borders  of  British  India.  That,  however, 
was  a  diffieult  task.  It  is  not  Lord  Ellenborough  who  was  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  this  state  of  things,  it  is  those  who  invaded  the  country  who  ought 
to  bear  the  responsibility.  If  you  think  that  the  policy  of  the  abandonment  of 
Affghanistan  was  ignoble,  I  challenge  you  to  the  discussion.  Do  not  bring  an 
indirect  charge;  come  to  the  diijicussion,  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
Lord  Ellenborough  was  placed,  it  was  or  was  not  wise  in  him  to  abandon  Affghan- 
istan. If  you  think  that  it  was  not,  bring  it  to  the  vote,  and  we,  who  cordially 
approve,  and  who  have  stated  our  approval  of  this  proceeding,  will  be  ready  to 
defend  it.  That  policy — the  evacuation  of  Affghanistan,  was  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion in  India.  It  had  been  our  policy  to  advance,  and  in  general  never  to  retire; 
there  are  few  instances  in  India  in  which  we  have  advanced  and  then  retired. 
England,  however,  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with  China.  All  Europe 
was  contemplating — some  with  hope,  all  with  anxiety — the  result  of  that  struggle. 
By  the  retention  of  Affghanistan,  the  world,  in  India  and  in  Europe,  might  think 
that  we  retained  our  power:  the  abandonment  required  more  moral  courage  than 
the  occupation ;  but,  above  all,  it  was  necessary  that  in  British  India  there  should 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  retirement,  and  that  man  who  had  the  boldness  to 
adopt  it,  if  the  policy  were  wise,  was  deserving  of  all  credit,  and  ought  to  receive  it. 
And  what  course  did  Lord  Ellenborough  take  to  remove  any  erroneous  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  Hindoos  ?  It  was  difficult  to  say  to  them  that  Shah  Soojah  was 
not  able  to  retain  his  hold  over  the  Affghan  people  when  they  beheld  his  advance  to 
Cabul,  surrounded,  as  they  were  told,  by  his  own  troops.  They  were  not  aware  of 
the  private  treaty  with  Shah  Soojah,  that  he  was  to  be  upheld  by  British  arms,  and. 
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it  was  necessary  to  disabuse  the  Indian  mind  as  to  the  poticy  of  the  retirement. 
What  did  Lord  Ellenborough  do  ?     He  found  that  there  were  military  trophies  in 
the  possession  of  the  Affg-hans,  which  h^  thought  it  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the 
public  mind  to  bring  back.      The  whole  of  his  letters  considered  them  only  as 
.  military  trophies.     In  his  first  letter  to  General  Nott,  he  orders  him  to  secure  these 
as  trophies  of  the  success  of  the  war,  and  in  his  letter  to  the  chiefs  and  princes  of 
India  he  does  not  treat  them  as  religious  relics,  but  as  trophies  of  war,  and  as  such 
only  did  he  regard  them.    You  may  not  consider  these  trophies  of  victory — to  you 
the  gates  of  Somnauth  may  not  have  the  character  which  rendered  them  valuable  in 
the  eyes  of  the  descendants  of  the  conquered  troops  of  Hindostan.     You  have 
different  prejudices— different  associations  from  the  people  of  this  distant  country. 
You  almost  adored,  while  they  yet  existed,  the  tapestried  walls  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  adorned  with  the  memorials  of  an  attempted  invasion  of  your  country^  and 
you  treasured  them  as  proud  records  of  your  national  glory.    Vou  hang  up  io  the 
temples  of  the  God  whom  you  worship  the  flags  which  you  have  taken  from  your 
enemies — trophies  seized  in  the  midst  of  biood  and  carnage,  and  in  the  moment  of 
victory,  and  you  have  not  thought  tiiem  unworthy  to  ornament  your  sacred  edifices. 
Respect,  then,  the  prejudices  of  men  inferior  to  you  in  civilisation.    Remember  how 
nmcli  religion  is  interwoven  in  all  their  political  institutions — ^in  all  their  civil  acts. 
You  have  had  this  close  connection  described  to  you  in  eloquent  and  forcible  lan- 
guage by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  and  this  is  a  subject 
of  which  he  has  a  perfect  knowledge.     He  says,  there  b  not  an  act  of  the  life  of  the 
Hindoo  which  is  not  connected  with  their  religious  worship.     Their  food,  their 
mode  of  dressing  their  food,  their  dress,  all  the  political  and  moral  institutions  of 
their  condition,  are  connected  with  their  religion ;  and  that  being  so,  is  it  possible  to 
view  trophies  of  this  kind,  taken  from  them  800  years  since,  as  being  unconnected 
with  their  religion,  which  is  so  interwoven  with  all  their  social  and  political  acts  ? 
They  value  these  relics  not  because  the  possession  of  them  shows  the  superiority  of 
their  form  of  religfious  worships— not  because  they  are  proofs  of  the  former  prowess 
of  Mussulmen  as  opposed  to  Hindoos ;  but  because  they  were  the  records — the  diii- 
gleeful  records  to  them— of  Affghan  p)wer  as  compared  with  Hindoo  power ;  and 
Mussulmen  and  Gentoos  have  an  equal  right  to  be  proud,  not  in  a  religious,  bat  in 
a  military  and  civil  point  of  view,  of  the  reacqnirement  of  the  trophies  of  defeat. 
Therefore  it  is  that  this  act,  which  yon  now  condemn — this  taking  of  these  spoils 
from  Ghuzuee — was  adopted  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  a^ameans,  and  for  the  purpose, 
of  reconciling  the  people  of  British  India  to  the  abandonment  of  Aflghan,  and  givin^^ 
them  some  consolation  in  their  disappointment,  in  seeing,  for  the  first  time,  the 
British  arms  retire,  not  dishonoured  or  disgraced,  but  on  con^siderations  of  policy. 
That  was  the  ground  on  which  I  apprehend  that  Lord  EUenborough  issued  that 
proclamation.     You  may  find  fault  with  the  terms  of  it.    As  I  have  already  said* 
if  it  were  not  sufficiently  guarded  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  Mahometan  population,  I  must  deeply  regret  it,  and  I  concur  with  those  who 
think  that,  though  the  act  of  taking  the  gates  of  Somnauth  was  perfectly  justifiable, 
the  expressions  which  accompanied  that  act  might  have  been  spared.     But  is  it  not 
a  very  difierent  thing  to  make  this  admission  with  respect  to  a  man,  of  whose  eon- 
duct,  so  far  as  his  motives  are  concerned,  I  entirely  approve.     Is  there  not,  I  say,  a. 
difference  between  making  an  exception  in  an  individual  case,  and  doominff  the  man 
to  disgrace  by  the  act  of  this  very  Honse  of  Commons  which  not  many  days  since 
agreed  to  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  same  individual  ?     It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  to  vote  for  this  motion.     He  says,  that  he  conceives  that 
the  impression  that  this  act  can  be  construed  into  a  reverence  for  Hindoo  worship 
is  erroneous.     The  resolution  which  is  proposed,  implies  that  it  is  subject  to  that 
construction.     The  hon.  gentleman  has  made  by  far  the  most  powerful  8|ieech 
in  demonstration  of  the  policy  of  this  act  that  has  been  made  to-night,  and  he  has 
quoted  the  expressions  of  a  native  Indian,  who  says, — **  This  cannot  be  considered 
as  being  done  in  deference  to  our  religious  ceremonies,  but  will  be  felt  by  the  natives 
of  British  India  as  a  great  compliment,  removing  from  their  minds  the  impression  of 
their  ancient  disgrace  by  the  Affghan  power." 

Why,  if  that  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member,  and  that  the  manly  course  to 
take  is  to  vote  at  once  for  the  recall  of  Lord  EUenborough,  let  bim  not  attack  that 
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poKcj  which  he  supports,  by  giving  his  assent  to  this  resolution  which  he  hai 
shown  to  be  unjust.  Hon.  gentlemen  have  said,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  sincere,  that  they  are  influenced  hy  religious  feelings,  by  their  zeal  and  respect 
for  Christianity;  and  I  am  sure  that  1  have  heard  expressions  of  this  sort  from 
some  hoD.  members,  on  whose  sincerity  I  would  not  throw  a  doubt  for  one  moment, 
for  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  sincere.  But  this  question  is  to  be  decided 
by  great  numbers — by  powerful  parties  in  this  House;  and  depend  on  it  that  the 
judgment  of  posterity  will  be  passed  on  the  event  of  this  night.  They  will  com« 
pare  the  attacks  of  last  session — they  will  compare  the  motion,  preliminary  as  it  is 
to  the  votes  of  money  for  the  public  service — they  will  remember  the  declaration 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Edinburgh,  that  the  greatest  disaster 
that  ever  befell  the  British  arms,  was  that  which  occurred  in  Affghanistan — I  say 
they  will  compare  these  things  %«ith  the  result,  and  they  will  see  that  in  the  course 
of  the  year  these  disasters  have  been  repaired — that  those  very  sepoys,  whom 
General  Pollock  was  afraid  to  lead  to  Jellalabad,  and  who,  he  thought,  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  advance  further,  have  been  reassured  by  the  superior  care  and  atten- 
tion of  Lord  EUenborough.  I  say  that  posterity  will  see  these  things, — they  will 
find  the  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  which  was  come  to  by  this  House  to  that  man,  for 
the  ability  and  judgment  with  which  he  prepared  the  resources  by  which  this  dis- 
aster was  repaired ;  and  then  they  will  say,  that  never  did  popular  assembly  commit 
so  gross  an  act  of  iniquity  and  injustice  as  that  which  you  will  commit,  if,  after  hav- 
ing given  that  unanimous  vote,  you  compel  Lord  EUenborough  to  retire  with  dis- 
grace from  the  government  of  British  India.  ^  He  may  retire,'*  you  say,  *^  to  the 
councils  of  bis  sovereign."  Is  that  your  notion  of  the  position  which  a  public  man 
fills  ?  After  being  disgraced  by  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  misconduct 
in  India,  is  he  to  come  back  and  administer  the  affiiirs  of  India  at  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol, and  preside  at  home  over  those  matters  which  you  say  he  misconducted  there? 
Do  yon  believe  that  any  man  of  common  spirit,  if  you  pass  this  vote,  whatever  the 
incKoatlon  of  her  M:^esty*s  government  may  be — and  the  noble  lord  says  the 
government  will  protect  him — will  do  so  ?  It  is  uncharitable  and  ungenerous.  De- 
pend upon  it,  if  the  government  were  inclined  to  protect  him  subject  to  this  disgrace, 
bis  own  heart  and  mind  would  tell  him  that  there  was  no  other  course  than  to  retire, 
and  monm  over  this  injustice  of  a  popular  assembly.  If  you  believe  that  religions 
feeling  compels  you  to  g^ve  this  vote,  give  it.  But  to  those  who  are  not  influenced 
by  such  considerations,  I  say,  vaunt  not  of  religious  feelings  when  vou  are  influenced 
by  political  motives.  Say  what  you  please  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  EUenborough  in 
respect  to  this  proclamation,  and  about  bis  having  lowered  the  character  of  the 
Christian  religion;  ten  times  more  fatal  will  be  the  blow  which  you  will  strike  against 
the  parity  and  integrity  of  the  faith  you  profess,  if,  being  insincere,  you  clothe  your 
party  hostility  against  Lord  EUenborough  in  the  garb  of  piety  and  religion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  85. 


PECULIAR  BURTHENS  ON  LAND. 
Mabch  14,  1848. 

Mr.  Ward  having  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  whether  there  are  any 
peculiar  burthens  specially  afiecting  the  landed  interest  of  this  country,  or  any  pecu- 
liar exemptions  enjoyed  by  that  interest,  and  to  ascertain  their  nature  and  extent. 

Mr.  6.  Banks  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect,  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
be  directed  to  the  existence  of  associations,  pretending  to  influence  the  deliberations 
of  the  l^slature,  thereby  causing  embarrassment  to  the  agriculturist,  injuring  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  being  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  constitution. 

Sir  RoBEKT  Pkbl  wished  to  take  the  opportunity,  before  the  debate  closed,  to 
state  to  the  House  the  course  which  he  meant  to  pursue,  both  with  respect  to  the 
original  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  with  respect  to  the  amendment  upon 
that  motion,  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire.  He  so  far  concurred  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken,  that  he  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  made  the  origini^l  proposition  had  a  fair  right  to  expect  that  the  House  shouh) 
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decide  affirmatively  or  negatively  upon  that  motion.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire.  He 
could  not  be  called  upon  by  the  forms  of  the  House  to  give  a  direct  negative  to  that 
amendment.  The  manner  in  which  the  question  would  be  put  from  the  chair  he 
apprehended  would  be  this,  whether  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield 
should  stand  part  of  the  question.  The  vote  which  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  would  g^ve 
would  be,  that  it  should  stand  part  of  the  question.  He  should,  therefore,  if  the 
majority  concurred  with  him  in  opinion,  indirectly  negative  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
friend.  He  should  negative  it  upon  these  two  grounds — he  thought  it  had  no  im- 
mediate connection  with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Ward).  He 
thought  that  the  proposal  of  a  resolution  that  certain  associations  were  dangerous, 
was  not  a  proper  amendment  to  move  upon  a  motion  that  a  select  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  burthens  on  agriculture.  He  thought  there  was  no  such 
necessary  connection  between  the  two  as  to  make  it  a  fitting  amendment  upon  the 
original  proposition.  He  rather  thought  his  hon.  friend  must  entertain  an  opinion 
not  very  different  from  his,  because  his  hon.  friend's  original  intention  was  to  move 
it  as  an  amendment,  not  upon  the  present  motion,  but  upon  a  totally  different  mo- 
tion, of  which  notice  was  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries;  but  it  happening 
that  that  motion  would  not  be  brought  forward  so  early  as  was  expected,  his  hon. 
friend  transferred  it  to  the  motion  now  before  the  House.  Upon  the  ground  of  its 
not  being  an  appropriate  amendment,  he  was  prepared  to  express  his  dissent  from  it. 
But  there  was  another  ground  on  which  he  was  also  prepared  to  signify  his  dissent 
from  this  amendment.  He  decidedly  objected  to  the  House  of  Commons  dealing 
with  any  acts  which  it  might  reprobate,  or  with  any  association  which  it  might  con- 
sider dangerous,  by  way  of  resolution.  How  could  they  affect  the  acts  or  the  asso- 
ciations by  any  resolution  they  might  come  to  ?  A  resolution  of  that  House  consti- 
tuted no  part  of  the  law  of  the  land.  There  was  no  obligation  on  individuals  or  on 
associations  to  defer  to  the  resolutions  of  the  House;  and  if  the  resolutions  were  not 
deferred  to,  and  the  country  be  induced  to  disobey  them,  the  passing  of  them  would 
have  a  tendency  to  exhibit  rather  the  imbecility  of  the  House  than  its  power.  Al- 
though the  association  had  not  been  distinctly  pointed  out  by  bis  hon.  friend,  yet  there 
was  no  doubt  what  association  his  hon.  friend  meant;  but  if  there  were  any  asso- 
ciations in  this  country  which  transgressed  the  law,  and  which  were  so  far  danger- 
ous that  the  law  ought  to  be  enforced,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  her  Majesty's 
government  to  apply  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  If  it  were  thonght  that 
the  government  was  remiss  in  performing  its  duty,  it  was  competent  for  the  House 
of  Commons  to  address  the  Crown,  praying  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  existing  law. 
That  was  a  course  implying,  certainly,  some  reflection  upon  the  government;  but  it 
was  |)erfectly  consistent  with,  and  perfectly  open  to,  the  House  of  Commons  to  fake 
that  course.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  law  were  defective,  the  House  of  Commons 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do  that  which  was  within  its  own  province  for  the  amending- 
the  law,  namely,  to  introduce  a  bill  to  remove  the  defects  of  the  existing  law. 
Either  of  these  courses  was  open  to  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  he  objected  to  the 
course  proposed  of  passing  a  resolution  which  would  not  have  the  power  of  a  law, 
and  had  no  binding  obligation  on  their  fellow  subjects.  Upon  these  two  grounds  he 
must  dissent  from  the  proposal  of  his  hon.  friend.  To  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  fur  Sheffield  he  should  also  give  a  decided  negative.  Ue 
could  not  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  appointing  the  committee  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  proposed.  He  was  sorry  to  hear  a  portion  of  the  speech  which  was  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester.  Nothing  was  more  unfair  or  more 
ungenerous  than  the  attack  which  the  hon.  member  made  upon  those  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  landed  interest,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment, showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  proposal  for  relaxing  the  duties  upon  com 
and  other  articles.  They  supported  him  in  his  proposal  to  reduce  the  duty  on  com, 
and  to  repeal  altogether  prohibitions  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  meat  and  cattle; 
and  what  was  the  acknowledgment  which  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  made 
for  this  ?  He  said  to  those  gentlemen — by  the  very  support  you  gave  to  those  pro- 
posals, you  proved  that  you  were  conscious  of  possessing  what  you  had  no  right  tn 
possess ;  and  yet,  in  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  could 
assure  the  House,  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer?,  that  they  were  perfectly  pre^ 
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pared  to  part  with  the  protectioD  they  now  enjoy.     Now,  if  he  and  those  hon.  gen- 
tiemen  whom  the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  so  unjustly  assailed,  were  to  turn 
round  upon  the  manufacturers  and  say, — Because  you  are  willing  to  part  with  the 
protection  you  now  have,  you  impliedly  admit  that  you  have  been  robbing  the  public 
by  ooaintaining  duties  which  were  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  yourselves,  would  not  the  hon.  gentleman  himself  have  been  the  first  to  rise 
and  denounce  so  unjust  an  imputation  upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  and  have 
resented  it  as  most  unwarrantably  making  an  attack  upon  the  manufacturers  of  hav- 
ing plundered  the  people  ?     If  he  had  ever  indulged  in  sneers  at  the  manufacturing 
interests,  such  sneers  would  have  come  with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  from  him ;  with 
a  bad  grace  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  with  peculiarly  bad  grace  as  an  indivi- 
dual who  owed  all  that  he  possessed  to  that  interest  which  he  was  bound  to  hold 
dear.    In  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  in  repelling  some  argument  advanced  ag^nst 
him,  he  might  have  used  terms  which  any  one  wishing  to  take  advantage  of  him 
might  have  turned  to  some  such  purpose,  and  wliich  might  have  rendered  him  open 
to  the  misconstruction  of  the  hon.  gentleman ;  but  he  assured  the  hon.  gentleman 
that  he  did  him  gross  injustice,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  supposed  that  he  was  unmind- 
ful of  the  deep  obligations  he  owed  to  the  manufacturing  interests  ;  or. if  he  had  in- 
dulged for  an  instant  in  a  sneer  at  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  manufacturers  to  which 
be  owed  all  of  wealth  that  he  possessed.     He  therefore  protested  against  the  con- 
struction  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  put  upon  any  expression  of  his.     The 
question  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  himself  was  not  whether  any  information 
which  could  throw  any  light  upon  this  subject  should  be  withheld,  but  whether  a 
select  committee  was  the  proper  tribunal  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  decision.    Suppose 
that  the  hon.  gentleman's  committee  should  be  appointed — that  he  should  acquiesce 
in  it — he  would  claim  that  his  own  side  of  the  House  should  be  fairly  represented 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  committee  were  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  House,  he  should 
be  entitleil  to  claim  a  majority.     If  so,  would  the  report  of  the  committee  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  hon.  gentleman?    [Mr.  Hume:  It  might  take  evidence.] 
What  would  be  the  nature  of  the  evidence  ?     It  would  only  consist  of  oondicting 
opinions  as  to  whether  the  land  bore  a  greater  or  a  less  share  of  the  burdens.     The 
facts  he  had  no  objections  to  give  in  the  shape  of  returns.     Noyr  with  respect  to  the 
amount  of  taxation,  the  landed  interest  was  subject  to  public  taxes,  and  also  to  local 
taxation  ;  and  as  some  contended,  it  was  subject  to  a  peculiar  burden  in  the  support 
of  a  church  establishment.     The  land  had  to  bear  almost  exclusively  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  church  establishment  in  three  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.     In  this  couutry,  likewise,  it  had  to  bear  a  largo 
proportionof  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  sacred  edifices,  for  he  apprehended  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  church-rates  fell  upon  land.     Then,  with  respect  to  public 
taxes,  whatever  return  should  be  called  for  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  taxes  borne 
by  the  land,  and  which  could  be  produced  from  any  office,  he  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  give.     The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  had  called  for  a  return  of  the  amount  of 
the  taxes  borne  by  the  land  in  the  other  countiies  of  Europe ;  he  did  not  thiQk  that 
the  returns  were  very  satisfactory,  but  as  far  as  the  government  could  procure  them 
they  were  ^ven.   The  hon.  gentleman  was  in  possession  of  them.    Then  let  him  take 
the  case  ot  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.    The  hon.  gentleman  contended  that  the 
land  was  altogether  exempt  from  any  charge  for  legacy  or  probate  duty.    He  denied 
the  assumption  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     lie  said,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  land  did 
bear  a  considerable  portion  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty.  All  the  leasehold  interests 
paid  the  duty.    How  then  was  the  question  at  issue  between  them  to  be  met  ?    Not  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee,  but  by  voluntarily  giving  all  the  returns  that  might  be 
called  for.     The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  the  land  paid  no  equivalent  for  exemption 
from  the  legacy  and  probate  duties.     He  said,  that  land  contributed  almost  as  much 
as  personal  estates  to  the  exigencies  of  the  state  by  the  payment  of  the  stamp  duties 
on  conTeyances.     There  was  a  material  difference  between  him  and  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman ;  that  difficulty  also  needed  not  a  committee  to  clear  it  up,  it  might  be  done  by 
returns.    A  motion  was  made  last  year  for  subjecting  land  to  the  legacy  and  probate 
doty.     He  had  opposed  it  himself;  it  had  also  been  opposed  by  members  of  the  late 
government;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  year  1840,  when  pressed 
so  to  subject  it,  had  showed,  first,  that  the  land  did  contribute  to  these  taxes ;  and. 
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next,  that  It  had  paid  ;£l, 600,000  dariDg  the  year  for  stamps  on  deeds  and  coovey- 
ances  of  land,  whilst  the  total  amount  of  the  legacy  and  probate  duty  during  the 
year  was  little  more  than  ;£l, 700,000.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  totidly  omitted 
this  charge,  which  was  considered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  equivalent  to  (he 
probate  and  legacy  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  stamps  were  used  fur  ma- 
rine insurances  and  other  purposes  unconnected  with  land.  Let  the  returns  make 
every  distinction.  Let  the  House  see  what  amount  was  contributed  by  the  land  to 
the  legacy,  probate,  and  stamp  duties ;  and  then  let  them  consider,  in  the  House, 
and  not  in  a  select  committee,  whether  there  were  any  peculiar  exemptions.  Next, 
there  were  the  local  taxes.  The  first  great  charge  to  which  the  land  had  to  contri- 
bute was  the  poor  rates  and  the  county  rates.  The  hon.  gentleman  denied,  that 
these  were  unduly  charged  upon  land.  Here,  again,  let  him  call  for  returns.  The 
hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  policy  of  the  ancient  law.  He  referred  also  to  that 
law,  as  showing,  that  when  these  burdens  were  originally  placed  upon  land,  the  same 
statute  expressly  provided,  that  the  profits  upon  trade  should  be  subjected  to  the 
tax.  That  was  the  policy  of  the  law.  Recent  decisions  in  the  courts  of  law  bad  so 
determined ;  but  the  legislature  passed  an  act  exempting  the  profits  of  trade  from 
the  poor-rate.  They  found  it  difficult  without  a  process  of  inquiry — to  which  they 
did  not  like  to  submit — to  ascertain  the  profits  of  trade,  or  the  amount  at  which  they 
should  assess  stock  in  trade ;  and  they  had  exempted  stock  in  trade  and  profits  of 
trade ;  but  land  was  tangible,  the  profits  were  easily  assessed,  and  they  had  made 
the  land  contribute  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Let  the  House  have  the  whole  case 
before  them,  and  all  this  would  be  easily  ascertained.  If  they  had  a  committee 
composed  of  seven  gentlemen  on  the  one  side,  and  seven  on  the  other,  their  opinions 
would  have  been  made  up  before  they  began ;  and  he  did  not  expect  that  any  inves- 
tigation they  could  make,  or  any  expression  of  opinion,  would  materially  weigh  with 
the  House.  An  inference  was  to  be  drawn — it  was  to  be  drawn  from  public  docu- 
ments, and  not  by  such  an  inquiry  as  the  hon.  gentleman  demanded.  Then  as  to 
the  charges  for  highways.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  these  highways  were 
essential  for  communication  between  different  properties,  but  highways  were  equally 
necessary  for  communication  between  towns ;  and  if  the  charge  for  highway  rates 
did  fall  in  an  undue  proportion  upon  land,  surely  it  was  not  unfair  to  consider  it  a 
peculiar  burden.  But  this  was  a  matter  for  public  discussion,  on  which  hnn.  mem- 
bers were  perfectly  competent  to  form  a  decision,  and  no  one  would  be  influenced 
by  the  report  of  a  select  committee.  That  opinion  would  be  greatly  influenced  by 
facts,  but  those  facts  could  be  as  well  ascertained  by  returns  as  by  a  committee. 
Then  with  respect  to  tithes,  the  hon.  gentleman  denies  that  they  are  a  burden  upon 
land.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  tithes  of  an  uncertain  amount  to  be  determined 
at  the  caprice  of  an  individual,  and  tithes  paid  by  way  of  commutation,  and  he  said, 
— **  There  has  been  a  commutation  of  tithes  of  late  years,  which  alters  the  whole 
question,  because  formerly  the  amount  of  tithe  was  uncertain,  and  varying  from  y^r 
to  year  according  to  the  quantity  produced,  whereas  it  is  now  comparatively  fixed 
and  certain ;  therefore,  whatever  the  opinion  in  former  times  may  have  been,  it  is 
now  clear  that  tithes  no  longer  constitute  a  burden  upon  land.'* 

He  did  not  deny  that  variable  tithes  were  a  greater  burden  on  land  than  a  com- 
mutation ;  the  question,  however,  was  whether  tithes  paid  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Church  were  or  not  to  be  considered  a  peculiar  burden  on  land.  As 
he  had  said  last  year,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  had  settled  this  question.  Would 
a  committee  elucidate  the  facts,  and  determine  whether  the  hon.  gentleman  or  Adam 
Smith  and  Kicardo  were  right ;  or  was  it  not  rather  a  general  inquiry  into  which 
every  man  was  capable  of  entering  for  himself.  Adam  Smith  said  : — *^  When,  in- 
Btead  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  of  the  price  of  a  certain 
portion,  a  certain  sum  of  money  is  to  be  paid  in  full  compensation  for  all  tax  or 
tithes,  the  tax  becomes  in  this  case  exactly  of  the  same  nature  with  the  land-tax  of 
England.  It  neither  rises  nor  falls  with  the  rent  of  the  land.  It  neither  encou- 
rages nor  discourages  improvement.  The  tithe,  in  the  greater  part  of  those  parishes 
which  pay  what  is  called  a  modns  in  lieu  of  all  other  tithe,  is  a  tax  of  this  kind.*' 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  a  gentleman  opposed  to  the  corn-laws,  was  decided 
upon  this  point,  and  on  that  of  tithes  being  a  burden  on  land.  Notwithstanding 
the  origin  of  tithes,  the  claims  of  the  church  to  tithes,  he  was  willing  to  adroit,  were 
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eqna!  to  Force  to  the  claims  of  tlie  landlords  to  their  estates ;  yet  both  Adam  Smith  and 
Rirardo  were  aware  of  this  when  they  considered  that  the  land  in  England  was  en- 
titled to  protection;  they  both  said  that  the  English  land  was  subject  to  burthens  to 
which  foreign  lands  were  not,  and  they  both  agreed  that,  for  the  burthens  tending 
to  increase  the  price  of  the  production  of  the  corn  here  above  the  price  of  produc- 
tion on  the  continent,  the  land  was  entitled  tn  protection.  Then  the  hon.  gentleman 
laid  it  down  that  they  should  only  consider  the  comparative  protection  of  the  produce 
of  land,  and  the  produce  of  manufactures  in  thin  country,  and  that  we  had  no  right, 
in  dealing  with  the  agricultural  protection  aifonled  in  this  country,  to  consider 
whether  other  countries  would  produce  their  com  free  from  these  burthens.  There 
again  Mr.  Ricardo  and  Adam  Smith  were  both  at  issue  with  the  hon.  gentleman. 
Mr.  Ricardo  said,  "  a  tax  that  falls  excluslYely  on  any  commodity  tends  to  raise  the 
price  of  that  commodity;'^  and  that  if  it  did  not  so  raise  the  price,  the  producer 
would  be  subject  to  a  disadvantage,  for  *^  he  would  no  longer  gain  the  ordinary  pro- 
fits of  trade. *^  [Cheers.]  The  noble  lord  cheered.  No  doubt  Mr.  Ricardo  disregarded 
altogether  the  comparative  expense  of  production  between  this  and  foreign  countries, 
unless  the  greater  expense  arose  from  peculiar  burthens.  Mr.  Ricardo  said  that 
unless  the  extra  expense  of  producing  here  arose  from  special  taxation,  the  land  was 
not  entitled  to  protection;  and  he,  therefore,  dissented  from  the  report  of  the 
agricultural  committee  of  1821.  But  let  them  observe  the  practical  conclusion  to 
which  Mr.  Ricardo  came.  He  thought  that  Mr.  Ricardo  did  distinctly  say  that 
tithes  did  operate  as  a  burthen  on  land,  and  that  they  had  a  tendency  to  raise  the 
oost  of  producing  com;  and  the  practical  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ricardo^s  writings  in 
1822  or  182d  was,  that  until  corn  should  arrive  at  the  price  of  70^.  there  should  be 
an  exclusion  of  foreign  produce;  when  corn  arrived  at  that  price  he  proposed  that 
there  should  be  a  duty  of  20^.;  that  the  duty  should  then  diminish  annually  by  Is, 
till  it  reached  the  fixed  duty  of  10^.;  and  that  afterwards  this  duty  of  \0s.  should 
remain  permanently,  as  he  considered  lOs.  was  the  protection  to  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  superior  cost  of  the  production  of  corn  in  this  country,  the  producer  was 
entitled.  These  were  his  exact  words: — "  If  tlie  importation  price  of  wheat  were 
609.  a  quarter  in  England,  and  it  was  60s.  a  quarter  on  the  continent,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burthen  of  tithes,  wheat  was  raised  in  England  to  70^.  a  quarter,  a 
duty  of  10«.  ought  also  to  be  imposed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com." 

Here  Mr.  Ricardo  showed  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  from  the  hon.  gentleman. 
He  said  that  if  a  tax  were  in  operation  here  there  oufrht  to  be  protection,  lie  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  assuming  that  tithes  did  operate  as  a  tax.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Ricardo  sav  that 
if  tithes  did  operate  as  a  tax  there  should  be  protection,  but  he  admitted  that  tithes  in 
this  eoantry  did  operate  as  a  burden  upon  land.  [Viscount  Ilowtek :  Hear.]  The  noble 
lord  eoald  net  possibly  deny  tlmt  Mr.  Ricardo  called  tithe  a  tax.  He  therefore  said 
with  respeet  to  the  three  burthens  of  public  taxes,  of  local  taxes,  and  of  tithes,  that 
he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  produce  all  the  returns  which  could  be  required,  and 
let  the  House  determine  whether  they  were  or  were  not  actually  burthens  on  land. 
He  never  did,  however,  rest  the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection  on  the  ground 
exclusively  of  these  burthens.  He  had  contended  as  Mr.  Ricardo  had  contended, 
that  after  protection  had  been  afforded  for  150  years,  and  after  large  masses  of  capital 
had  been  invested  in  land  under  that  protection,  any  rash  or  hasty  withdrawal  of  that 
proteetion,  throwing  open  the  produce  of  this  country  to  the  unlimited  and  uncon- 
trolled competition  of  foreign  countries,  would  not  be  judicious,  and  he  had  not  spoken 
of  the  interests  of  agriculture  exclusively,  but  the  general  interests  of  the  community : 
he  had  contended  that  they  should  deal  with  agricultural  produce  as  they  had  uniformly 
dealt  with  manufacturing  interests,  to  make  any  change  with  great  caution  and  great 
care.  He  never  could  exclude  from  his  consideration  not  only  the  amount  of  capital 
embarked  in  ag^culture,  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  this  country 
was  employed  in  it:  and  if  they  rashly  disturbed  those  laws,  although  their  principle 
might  be  unwise,  yet  after  their  long  endurance,  not  only  would  the  landed  interest 
be  injored,  but  the  great  interests  of  the  community  at  large  would  suffer.  When 
hon.  gentlemen  quoted  his  expression,  **  that  a  country  ought  to  buy  in  the  cheapest 
and  sell  in  the  dearest,'*  and  said  that  he  laid  down  this  as  the  general  principle  to 
which  the  law  ought  to  conform,  they  ought  in  fairness  to  couple  that  quotation 
with  hisdeelaration,  that  in  a  state  of  society  so  artificial  as  this,  and  after  tU^se  laws 
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bad  endured  so  long,  although  such  a  principle  might  be  sound,  yet  thej  should 
abstain  from  a  rash  and  unwise  manner  of  applying  it  without  due  consideration. 
He  would  read  to  the  House  the  very  words  he  had  used  last  year  upon  this  subject, 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  had  thus  contended  last  year: — "  I  rested 
the  claims  of  the  land  to  protection,  not  upon  its  peculiar  burthens  alone,  but  upon 
other  grounds.  I  said,  that  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  soil  had  been  afforded 
for  the  last  150  years— that  large  capital  had  been  invested  on  land  under  that 
system  of  protection — and  that  nothing,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  could  be  more 
unwise  than  to  risk  the  disturbance  of  the  interests  embarked  in  agriculture  by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  protection  which  had  so  long  been  afforded  to  them,  under 
which  the  existing  relations  of  society  had  in  a  great  degree  been  formed,  and  in 
reliance  upon  which  so  much  wealth  had  been  directed  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil." 

That  was  the  language  which  he  held  last  year,  and  when  hon.  gentlemen  quoted 
his  statement  of  the  principle  which  ought  in  the  main  to  guide  their  legislation, 
they  ought  in  fairness  to  refer  to  the  qualification  with  which  he  had  announced  the 
application  of  that  principle.  He  confessed  he  was  rather  surprised  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  should  have  made  this  motion.  Did  he  think,  that  this  inquiry  ought 
to  be  completed  before  there  was  fresh  legislation  on  the  corn -laws?  If  he  had 
acceded  to  the  appointment  of  this  committee,  and  bad,  in  midition  to  the  seven 

gentlemen  selected  by  this  hon.  gentleman,  named  seven  on  his  own  side  of  the 
ouse,  to  consider  the  peculiar  burthens  on  the  land — ^and  if  their  labours  should 
continue  for  the  same  period  as  similar  inquiries  had  done — did  the  hon.  gentleman 
intend  to  postpone  all  legislation  till  tliOc^e  labours  should  be  concluded?  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  inquiry  lasting  two  or  three  years, 
and  he  had  known  inquiries  last  that  lime.  Now,  did  not  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he 
got  this  committee,  still  intend  to  go  next  week  for  a  total  repeal  of  these  laws? 
Would  he  not  say,  "  Although  you  have  appointed  a  committee,  its  inquiries  are  all 
beside  the  question;  for  even  if  you  show  that  there  are  peculiar  burthens  on  land, 
the  hon.  member  for  Manchester  says,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  there  ought  to  be 
no  protection  on  that  account."  [Mr.  Gibson:  You  should  equalise  the  burthens.] 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  they  ought  to  equalise  the  burthens,  and  not  to  grant 
protection.  If  this  motion  were  carried,  might  not  the  hon.  member  vote  after 
Easter  for  a  total  repeal,  leaving  the  agriculturists  to  trust  for  protection  to  the 
equalisation  of  the  public  burthens.  He  had  been  charged  with  producing  uncer- 
tainty by  his  proposition,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries  had  given  notice  of  a 
motion  on  that  account.  Perhaps  he  would  not  ])ersevere  in  the  motion.  At  any 
rate,  he  was  happy  to  see  that  the  hon.  member  thought  it  of  so  little  importance, 
that  he  need  not  pay  particular  attention  to  the  debate.  [Laughter,  Mr.  Ewart  being 
asleep.]  He  was  sure  that  the  hon.  member  would  not  be  indulging  in  repo»e,  if  he 
did  not  know  that  the  great  question  of  the  Corn-laws  must  be  decided  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  the  proposal  of  a  committee  might  be  a  very  proper 
subject  for  debate,  but  that  it  need  not  occupy  much  vigilant  attention.  The  hon. 
member  thought  his  attendance  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  his  vote,  but  Uiat 
attention  to  the  arguments  was  not  absolutely  required.  On  Thursday  next,  how- 
ever, the  hon.  member  meant  to  move: — "  That,  it  having  been  acknowledged  on 
the  part  of  the  ministry  of  this  country,  that  the  present  Corn-law  is  not  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  and  there  being  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
existence  of  such  law  will  be  of  short  duration,  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  embarrassing  and  unfair  to  the  agriculturists,  and  injurious  to 
commerce,  should  be  put  an  end  to,  and  measures  of  a  settled  and  final  character 
adopted  without  further  delay." 

The  hon.  member  said,  that  this  uncertainty  was  unfair  to  the  agriculturists  and 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  he,  therefore,  called  upon  the  House  to 
settle  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  on  a  principle  of  finality;  but  what  sort  of  a 
settlement  could  there  be  if  the  House  of  Commons  referred  this  inquiry  to  a  com- 
mittee whose  labours  should  not  be  concluded  ?  He  advised  the  House  to  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  crentleman^s  motion.  The  question  was  too  vast  and 
comprehensive  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  committee.  If  the  law  were  to  be  altered, 
lot  them  go  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  alteration;  let  a  motion  be  made. 
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An  opportunity  would  be  afforded  him  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the  present  law  on 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  G.  P.  Yilliera),  and  he 
would  not  then  enter  upon  it.  He  would  examine  the  operation  of  that  bill,  and 
when  he  should  be  called  on,  he  would  enter  upon  the  various  and  comprehensive 
considerations  involved  in  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws.  He  admitted,  that  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  tne  people  of  this  country  should  know  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  these  laws,  and  his  belief  was,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  would  more  than  any  thing  else  contribute  to  create 
uncertainty  ;  it  would  be  infinitely  better  if  the  House  of  Commons  were  prepared 
to  make  a  change,  to  make  that  change  at  once,  rather  than  devolve  an  inquiry  upon 
a  committee,  which,  if  it  meant  any  thing,  meant  that  they  ought  not  to  legislate  till 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  known.  It  was  not  fair  to  give  a  committee,  when, 
if  it  were  granted,  they  might  next  week  proceed  at  once  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  saying: — ^^  I  have  no  other  object  than 
to  do  justice  between  all  parties  whose  permanent  and  comprehensive  interests 
are  intimately  united,  although  I  know  that  there  may  be  an  immediate  conflict 
between  them.  In  the  proposal  which  we  made  last  year,  and  which  was  made 
without  reference  to  any  party  or  political  consideration,  I  did  attempt  what  I 
deemed  most  consistent  with  justice,  and  most  conformable  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  impossible  to  touch  those  gpreat  questions  without  great  embarrass- 
ment. We  could  not  remove  the  protection  afforded  to  cattle  and  meat,  and  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  com,  without  disturbing  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  body. 
There  has  been  an  undue  panic  affecting  them,  not  warranted  by  the  change  in  the 
law,  which  had  created  a  great  evil,  disturbing  the  application  of  capital,  and 
suspending  or  diminishing  employment.  A  continuance  of  doubt  will  be  pregnant 
with  evil  consequences.  I  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  minister  of  the  Crown 
— I  know  it  is  impossible  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  any  sort  of  guarantee 
for  the  permanency  of  a  law  of  this  description.  I  Iiave  already,  for  myself,  refused 
to  give  sucli  a  guarantee.  1  say  that  I  will  reserve  my  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
for  an  alteration  of  the  law;  and  I  say  that  no  false  sense  of  consistency,  if  I 
am  convinced  that  this  law  is  injurious,  shall  prevent  me  from  advising  against  its 
further  continuance.  But  although  there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty  as 
to  laws  of  this  nature,  whether  we  take  a  graduateti  or  a  sliding  scale,  do  not  increase 
the  difficulty  by  sending  it  for  the  consideration  of  a  select  committee,  to  publish 
contradictory  evidence  day  by  day ;  not  elucidating,  but  rather  tending  to  conceal 
the  facts.  The  agricultural  body  have  a  fair  right  to  expect  from  me  at  least  a 
maintenance  of  the  law,  till  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  wholly  objectionable.  [Viscount 
Uuwick:  Hear.]  If  the  noble  lord  thinks  that  I  am  making  any  reserve  for  party 
purposes,  he  is  decidedly  mistaken.  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
operations  of  the  law  to  change  my  opinion  as  to  the  result;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  I  never  will  give  a  guarantee  that  if,  after  an  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  law  a  better  can  be  substituted,  I  will  not  adopt  it.  Although  I  am  the  author 
of  that  law  1  would  so  act,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence,  and  even  if  I  were  to 
lose  power  to-morrow.  But  I  will  maintain  the  law  till  my  opinion  undergoes  a 
change;  and  it  would  not  be  fitting  for  me,  after  passing  this  law,  in  which  I 
received  the  assistance  of  a  great  majority  of  the  agricultural  interests,  acting,  of 
course,  for  the  public  interests,  but  on  the  implied  condition  entered  into,  that  so 
long  as  my  opinions  as  to  its  working  shall  not  be  changed,  there  should  be  no  altera- 
tion,  to  disturb  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  interests,  by  agreeing  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  committee. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a  division.  The  House  then  divided  on  the 
original  motion;  Ayes,  133  ;  Noes,  232;  majority  99. 

TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Mabch21,  1843. 

In  the  debate  on  Viscount  Palraerston's  motion,  *'  For  copies  or  extracts  of  the 

communications  which  have  taken  place  between  the  British  government  and  Lord 

Ashburton,  their  plenipotentiary  at  Washington,  on  the  subject  of  the  treaty  signed 

Ml  Washington  on  the  9th  of  August  last" —  ^  j 
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Sir  Robbbt  Peel  said,  the  noble  lord  (Palmerston)  has  occupied  nearly  tliree 
hours  [a  voice,  **  more"] — the  noble  lord  has  occupied  more  than  three  hours  in 
Btating  to  the  House  his  reason  for  asserting  that  her  Majesty's  govern ment  have 
acted  unwisely  and  improperly  in  the  selection  they  made  of  a  representative  of  the 
British  Crown  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  this  country,  in  bringing  to  a  satisfactory 
settlement  disputes  which  had  lasted  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  noble 
lord  has  attempted  to  show,  that  those  negotiations  have  been  ill-conducted,  that  the 
terms  agreed  to  were  unfavourable  to  Great  Britain.  The  noble  lord  denounced  the 
treaties ;  he  denounced  the  parties  to  those  treaties ;  and  yet  the  Ilouse  cannot  have 
forgotten  that  the  powerful  parry,  of  which  the  noble  lord  is  one  of  the  heads, 
attempted  for  years  to  bring  that  ouestion  to  a  satisfactory  issue,  and  attempted  to 
do  so  in  vain ;  yet  now,  the  noble  lord  does  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  his  public 
duty  to  make  the  motion  which  is  at  present  before  you,  and  to  deliver  the  speech 
which  you  have  just  heard.  The  noble  lord  tells  you,  that  I  told  the  hon.  member 
for  Montrose,  that  I  did  not  propose  to  lay  those  papers  before  the  House.  What 
was  the  exact  state  of  the  case  P  When  the  hon.  member  put  that  question  to  me, 
I  did  state  that  I  conceived  it  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service  to  lay  before 
the  House  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  between  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ash- 
burton  ;  but  when  the  noble  lord  thought  proper  to  give  notice  of  a  motion  apon 
this  subject,  I  said  I  would  g^ve  all  the  materials  which  might  be  necessary  for 
bringring  that  motion  with  the  fullest  effect  before  the  House,  and  accordingly  I  laid 
upon  the  table  evpry  paper  and  document  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  out 
any  case  which  the  noble  lord  might  think  necessary,  in  order  that  there  should  be 
no  technical  objection  or  difficulty  whatever ;  but  it  must  now  be  obvious  to  the 
House  that  the  noble  lord  has  evaded  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  in  a 
manner  most  unworthy  of  the  position  wliich  he  occupies.  The  noble  lord  well 
knows  that  I  afforded  him  every  facility,  if  he  so  thought  fit,  to  move  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  us  and  upon  the  representative  whom  we  selected.  He  well  knew, 
that  if  he  felt  himself  warranted  in  moving  against  us  a  condemnation  of  the  treaty, 
and  of  the  negotiations  which  preceded  that  treaty,  he  might  have  done  so  without 
encountering  any  technical  or  official  difficulty;  but,  if  he  had  done  so,  I  should 
have  met  such  a  motion  by  an  amendment  distinctly  approving  of  the  course  which 
we  have  taken  from  the  outset,  and  confirming  the  conclusion  to  which  we  hate 
conducted  the  whole  proceeding;  and  the  noble  lord  knows  that  ihat  amendment 
would  have  been  carried  by  a  very  large  majority  of  this  House.  The  noble  lord 
says,  he  has  sufficient  materials  to  enable  him  to  judge  of  the  principles  of  that  treaty 
— he  has  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pronounce  that  the  negotiations  have  been 
most  unwisely  and  improperly  conducted — that  the  terms  of  the  treaty  are  insufficient 
and  inequitable;  and  holding  his  position,  and  with  these  opinions,  the  noble  lord 
thinks  it  a  manly  and  becoming  course  to  call  for  papers  which  I  have  already  inti- 
mated that  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  the  public  interest  to  produce.  The 
noble  lord  says,  that  the  treaty  is  now  ratified,  and  on  that  ground  he  would  not 
now  propose  a  vote  of  condemnation.  That  was  not  the  ground  taken  when  Lord 
Sidmouth  concluded  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  That  treaty  had  been  ratified,  when 
Mr.  Windham  and  Lord  Grenville,  who  thought  it  unwise  and  unjust,  did  not  shrink 
from  the  manly  course  of  calling  on  the  House  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  In 
1783,  when  the  peace  of  Versailles  was  made,  it  was  made,  and  after  it  was  beyond 
-thecontrol  of  parliament,  the  treaty  having  been  ratified  and  the  ratifications  exchangeil. 
Lord  John  Cavendish  did  not  shrink  from  calling  upon  the  Ilouse  to  declare  its  opinion 
upon  the  treaty.  He  moved  a  resolution  distinctly  implying  that  the  treaty  ought  to 
be  adhered  to,  but  censuring  those  by  whom  it  had  been  concluded.  Tlie  result  was, 
the  affirmation  of  the  treaty,  and  the  exclusion  from  power  of  those  b}*  whom  the  treaty 
was  ratified.  The  noble  lord  has  no  pretext,  therefore,  for  avoiding  a  resolution  con- 
demnatory of  the  treaty,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  ratified,  because  it  would  be  quite 
consistent  for  the  noble  lord  to  move  the  affirmation  of  the  treaty,  and  to  provide  for 
its  ratification,  and  at  the  same  time  condemn  those  under  whose  auspices  it  has  been 
concluded.  I  will  now  take  notice  of  the  principal  topics  to  which  the  noble  lonl 
has  adverted,  and  I  think  it  will  be  more  convenient  not  exactly  to  follow  the  order  of 
the  noble  lord^s  observations,  but  to  separate  those  which  refer  to  questions  connected 
viih  slavery  from  those  wliich  are  connected  with  the  much  more  imporlaot  question, 
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in  my  opinion — the  question  of  more  pressing  interest — that  relating  to  the  boundary. 
The  noble  lord  says,  that  her  Majesty *s  government  have  taken  what  he  must  call  a 
backward  step  with  respect  to  slavery.  Ue  offers  three  proofs  of  that  disposition  on  the 
part  of  her  Mujesty^s  government  to  retrocession.  The  first  is  with  the  two  articles  of 
the  present  treaty,  which  relate  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  by  the 
United  States.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  by  having  inserted  those  two  articles  in  tlie 
treaty,  we  appear  to  admit  that  the  United  States  will,  by  acceding  to  those  articleii 
fulfil  all  the  obligations  imposed  on  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  This  is  the  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade: — **•  Whereas  the  traffic  in 
slaves  is  irreconcileable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice,  and  whereas 
both  hb  Majesty  and  the  United  States  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  efforts  to 
promote  its  entire  ab«)Ution,  it  is  hereby  agreed  that  both  the  contracting  parties 
shall  ose  their  best  endeavours  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  object." 

I  ask,  what  has  the  noble  lord  done  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  United  States 
to  fulfil  the  obligation  of  that  treaty?  The  noble  lord  was  ten  years  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  since  the  year  1814  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  have  been  in  force.  Has  the  noble  lord  prevailed  on  America  to  submit  to 
the  right  of  search?  Has  the  noble  lord  prevailed  on  the  United  States  to 
take  any  step  so  efiectual  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  as  the  step  which 
they  have  now  consented  to  take  on  the  coast  of  Africa?  For  the  first  time,  in  the 
year  1842,  the  American  government  has  consented  to  conjoin  its  efforts  with  those 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  slave- 
trade.  They  have  agreed  to  appoint  a  sufficient  and  adequate  squadron  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  vesseb  bearing  the  American  flag  from  being  concerned  in  the 
slave-trade.  What  right  has  the  noble  lord  to  assume  that  that  is  understood  as 
a  complete  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent  ?  And  what  step,  I  repeat,  was  the 
noble  lord  enabled  to  take,  during  the  ten  years  he  was  in  power,  more  effectual  thao 
that  Co  which  the  American  government  has  now  consented  ?  By  the  9th  article  of 
the  treaty  they  promise  to  do  that  which  they  promised  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent— 
namely,  to  join  with  us  in  addressing  all  becoming  representations  and  remon- 
strances to  any  and  all  the  powers  within  whose  dominions  a  slave  market  is  allowed 
to  exist;  and  in  urging  upon  all  such  powers  the  propriety  and  duty  of  closing 
such  markets  at  once  and  for  ever.  So  far  from  the  present  government  having 
taken  a  retrograde  step  with  respect  to  slavery,  I  say  that,  by  prevailing  upon 
the  American  government  to  appoint  a  squadron  to  co-operate  with  this  country, 
they  have  taken  a  step  more  effectual,  and  more  in  advance,  than  the  late 
government  of  the  noble  lord  was  enabled  to  take.  The  second  proof  which 
the  noble  lord  adduces  of  our  retrocession  is  totally  unconnected  with  the  present 
discussion — namely,  the  course  pursued  by  France  in  refusing  to  ratify  the  late  treaty. 
The  noble  lord  admits,  that  France  was  willing  to  sign  with  him  a  treaty  extending 
the  right  of  search,  but  says  that,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of 
July,  1840,  France  refused  to  sign  it.  He  said,  that  the  French  government  antici- 
pated sentiments  more  favourable  to  France  from  the  present  Cabmet,  and  that  they 
deferred  ratifying  the  treaty  out  of  compliment  to  us.  So  far  as  the  wishes  of  the 
government  were  concerned,  that  showed  no  retrograde  step.  But  the  French 
government  did  ultimately,  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  (Chamber  of 
Depoties,  the  popular  assembly  representing  the  opinions  of  the  French  people, 
hesitate  to  fulfil  their  original  intentions,  and  decline  to  ratify  the  treaty.  It  was 
not  General  Cass  who  was  the  cause  of  that  refusal.  The  cause  was  the  noble 
lord,  whose  policy  towards  France  almost  brought  England  to  a  stale  of  direct  and 
open  hostility  with  that  cotmtry.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  embittered  and  exas- 
perated the  public  feeling  of  France  towards  England,  bv  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  in  Syria,  and  who  may  claim  the  exclusive  credit  of  having  caused  the 
rejection  of  that  treaty.  What  course  would  the  noble  lord  have  us  pursue? 
The  noble  lord  was  aware  of  the  non-ratification  in  the  course  of  last  session. 
Why  did  the  noble  lord  make  no  motion  on  the  subject,  and  hardlv  put  a  question 
in  tiie  course  of  last  session  ?  Because  he  was  aware,  that  all  would  have  felt  it  to 
be  an  unseemly  thing  in  him,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  this  interruption  in  the 
progress  of  humanity,  to  stand  up  and  charge  her  Majesty's  government  with 
the  blame  of  having  prevented  an  extension  of  the  right  of  search^  aad  a^eordial  unicin 
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with  France.  The  third  of  the  noble  lord's  proofs  of  the  alleged  indispositinn 
on  the  part  of  the  present  government  to  exert  itself  for  the  suppression  of  slaver}', 
was  the  instructions  given  by  my  noble  frieud,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  to  her  Majesty^s  vessels-  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  conform  to  the  law  of 
nations  in  their  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  noble  lord  opposite  was  called  upon  to  make  compensation  for  exceeding 
the  law,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  barracoons.  It  is  right  that  this  coun- 
try should  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  for  the  suppression  of  slavery ;  but  its  exertions 
ought  to  be  limited  by  some  regard  for  the  law  of  nations.  You.  may  depend 
upon  it,  that  if  you  attempt  to  exercise  your  power  with  a  disregard  of  the 
obligations  of  the  law  of  nations,  you  will  be  called  upon  for  compensation  for 
any  acts  unwarranted  by  that  law.  My  noble  friend  acted  in  conformity  with  the 
opinion  of  him  who  advises  the  government  with  respect  to  the  law  of  nations. 
My  noble  friend  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  advocate,  that  blockading 
rivers,  landing  and  destroying  buildings,  carrying  off  persons,  held  in  slavery,  from 
a  country  with  which  Great  Britain  was  not  at  war,  could  not  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations  or  the  provisions  of  any  existing  treaty — that,  however  desirable  it 
might  be  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade,  the  good,  however  eminent,  ought 
not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  legal  means.  That  opinion  warranted  my  noble 
friend,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  saying  that  it  was  desirable  that  her 
Majesty's  naval  officers  employed  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade  ought  to  abstain 
from  destroying  slave-factories  and  carrying  off  persons,  unless  from  territories 
with  respet't  to  which  England  was  authorised  by  treaty  to  act  in  that  manner. 
I  am  perfectly  certain,  that  if  you  transgress  the  law  of  nations,  your  efforts, 
however  well  intended,  will  be  less  effectual  than  if  yoii  respect  the  rights  of  other 
countries.  This  is  all  1  contend  for.  1  say,  employ  all  your  naval  power,  and  let 
no  consideration  of  expense  prevent  you  from  enforcing  the  rights  of  humanity, 
but  do  not  disregard,  if  your  intervention  is  to  be  ultimately  effectual,  if  yon  wish 
to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  other  countries  and  induce  them  to  co-operate 
with  you,  do  not  disregard  the  great  principles  of  public  law  to  which  all  nations 
are  alike  subject.  The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  refer,  is  the  article  of  the  late 
treaty  providing  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  persons  charged  with  offences.  The 
noble  lord  admits,  that  the  general  object  aimed  at  by  the  article  is  a  wise  one, 
that  where  the  countries  have  a  common  boundary,  the  escape  of  criminals,  by  step« 
ping  over  that  boundary,  is  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  good  order,  and  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  both  countries.  The  reciprocal  delivery  of  heinous  criminals  is 
clearly  an  object  of  importance  to  civilised  governments.  But  I  admit  to  the  noble 
lord,  that  we  must  take  great  care,  lest,  in  the  application  of  that  principle,  we 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  those  who  become  freemen  by  stepping  upon  our  soil. 
But  the  object  must  be  secured  by  law.  Tike  article  of  the  treaty  cannot  take  effect 
without  an  act  of  parliament,  and,  as  a  bill  upon  the  subject  will  be  introduced,  it 
will  be  better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  details  until  that  bill  comes  under  di»« 
cussion.  I  may  observe  that  there  is  a  special  provision  in  the  eleventh  article  of  the 
treaty,  that,  if  experience  should  show  that  the  two  objects  cannot  be  reconciled 
— the  surrender  of  criminals,  and  the  due  protection  of  those  who,  being  slaves  in 
one  country,  become  free  by  passing  into  the  other;  then  the  tenth  article  is  to  cease  to 
operate,  and  is  to  continue  in  force  until  one  or  other  of  the  parties  shall  signify 
its  wish  to  terminate  it,  and  no  longer.  That  is  a  wise  and  prudent  provision,  by 
which,  if  any  injustice  arise  from  ihe  operation  of  the  treaty,  it  may  be  remedied. 
The  next  point  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred  was  the  correspondence  in  the 
case  of  the  Creole.  The  noble  lord  must  observe  that  no  stipulations  have  been 
entered  into  by  Lord  Ashburton  on  that  subject.  Lord  Ashburton  expressed  a  wish 
to  reserve,  for  the  consideration  of  the  government  at  home,  the  arrangement 
which  it  might  be  desirable  to  make  with  respect  to  cases  similar  to  that  of  the 
Creole;  but  he  declined  to  enter  into  stipulations  on  the  subject.  lie  said,  that, 
for  reasons  which  he  statcnl,  he  thought  it  better  that  the  question  should  be  settled 
in  London,  where  the  chances  would  be  much  increased  of  a  settlement  likely  to 
satisfy  the  United  States.  But  on  discussing  the  question  of  the  Creole,  Lord  Ash> 
burton  laid  down  clearly  and  unequivocally  this  great  principle.  He  says: — *^  Upon 
the  great  general  principles  affecting  this  case,  we  do  not  differ ;  ^u  adinii,  that  if 
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skives,  the  property  of  American  citizens,  escape  into  British  territories,  it  is  not  ex- 
pceied  that  they. will  be  restored,  and  you  may  be  well  assured  that  there  is  no  w!sh 
CD  our  part  that  they  should  reach  our  shores,  or  that  British  possessions  should  be 
used  as  decoys  for  the  violators  of  the  laws  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  When  these 
slaves  do  reach  us,  by  whatever  means,  there  is  no  alternative.  The  present  state 
of  British  law  is  in  this  respect  too  well  known  to  require  repetition,  nor  need  I 
remind  you  that  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  laws  of  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  where  a  state  of  slavery  is  not  recognised;  and  that  the  slave  put  on  shore  at 
Nassau  would  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  would  a  foreign  slave  landed  under  any  cir- 
enmstances  whatever  at  Boston." 

Lord  Ashburton,  then,  on  referring  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  southern  coast 
of  the  United  States,  contended  that  the  municipal  law  of  each  country  should  be 
put  in  force.  That  law,  of  course,  gives  the  privileges  of  freedom  to  the  man  who 
has  become  free  by  touching  the  British  soil.  Lord  Ashburton  declared  finally  that 
he  was  not  empowered  to  enter  into  engagements  or  stipulations  on  the  principle 
involved  in  the  case  of  the  Creole.  As  to  the  compensation  demanded  from  us  in 
that  case,  the  British  government  has  refused  to  grant  any.  They  maintain  the 
principle  that  the  slave  coming  upon  British  soil  is  free,  without  regard  to  any 
claim  for  compensation  by  the  master  of  such  slave.  The  noble  lord  afterwards 
observed  that  every  point  of  diiference  had  not  been  adjusted.  If  every  point  of 
difference  has  not  been  adjusted,  I  apprehend  one  reason  is,  that  Lord  Ashburtoo 
did  not  enter  into  every  possible  point  of  eventual  difference,  lest  he  might  excite 
fears  and  prejudices  which  would  prevent  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  one 
question  which  has  been  the  festering  sore  in  our  relations  with  the  United  States 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  That  is  the  one  question  which  has  exasperated  every 
other,  and  embittered  every  prejudice  against  England.  When  we  succeeded  to 
the  government  the  country  was  trembling  upon  the  verge  between  peace  and  war. 
It  was  difficult  to  say  to  what  side  the  balance  would  incline,  and  LoH  Ashburton's 
great  object  was  to  effect,  not  merely  an  adjustment,  but  an  honourable  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  that  one  great  question,  being  satisfied  that  a  settlement  of 
that  would  lead  to  a  good  imderstanding  upon  all  others.  The  question  of  tire 
Oreg'on  territory,  no  doubt,  is  not  adjusted,  but  on  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 
should  address  the  House  at  any  length.  With  res()ect  to  the  course  which  the 
American  government  has  taken,  the  noble  lord  makes  no  allowance  for  the  position 
of  a  gfiveroment  so  open  to  popular  influence  as  that  of  America.  We,  however, 
deal  with  the  executive  government  and  not  with  tlie  senate.  We  have  proposed  to 
that  government  to  consider  the  means  of  effecting  a  conciliatory  adjustment 
respecting  the  Oregon  territory;  and  we  have  met  with  no  repulse,  but  have  received 
assurances,  in  reply  to  our  proposition,  that  the  executive  government  of  the 
United  States  is  anxious  to  come  to  an  adjustment  of  that  question;  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  hope,  that  unless  we  revive  the  former  animosity  and  embitter  the 
feelinjj^s  between  the  two  countries,  that  our  attempt  to  settle  that  question  by 
negotiation  will  be  satisfactory.  The  noble  lord  says  that  the  senate  has  passed  a 
bill,  which  1  believe  it  has  not  passed.  I  think  the  votes  were  equally  divided;  but 
whatever  the  senate  may  do,  it  is  impossible  for  the  executive  government  to  approve 
of  such  a  bill  after  having  expressed  a  desire  to  negotiate.  The  noble  lord  says,  the 
adoption  of  that  bill  would  be  a  case  of  war.  I  will  not  discuss  hypothetical  cases 
of  war,  when,  as  I  have  said,  the  executive  government  luis  signified  to  us  its  desire 
to  maintain  peace,  and  to  effect  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Oregon  territory.  I  trust  in  the  assurances  of  the  executive  government,  and  I  will 
not  believe  that  it  will  give  its  consent  to  a  legislative  measure  at  variance  with 
those  assurances.  I  have  reserved  for  the  last  that  most  important  part  of  the 
negotiation  which  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  her 
Majesty's  north-eastern  provinces  in  north  America  and  the  United  States.  We 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  attempt  to  draw  a  conventional  line  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
that  question.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  pursue  a  different  course  from  that 
which  the  noble  lord  had  pursued,  with  but  little  success.  Instead  of  new  explorating 
surveys,  and  new  arbitrations,  we  have  sought  and  obtained  an  adjustment  of  this 
much  litigated  question,  which  was  fast  endangering  the  i*elations  of  amity  between 
the  two  countries.    Sixty  years  have  now  passed  since  the  seeds  of  these^dissensipns 
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were  sown.  In  the  year  1783  England  made  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  country.  From  1783  until  1841 
not  only  had  no  progress  heen  made  in  solving  the  difficulties  arising  from  that 
treaty,  but  the  question  was  placed,  after  that  lapse  of  time,  in  a  worse  position  than 
ever.  An  attempt  to  settle  it  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  made,  and  that  failed. 
Proposals  have  been  repeatedly  made  since,  both  by  the  United  States  and  the 
British  gfovernment,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  settlement.  Negotiations  were 
tried  in  1827,  and  the  aid  of  an  arbitrator  called  in;  an  impartial  sovereign  was 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  determining,  or  attempting  to  determine  what  was  the 
boundary  contemplated  by  the  parties  who  made  the  treaty  of  1783.  The  subject 
was  under  deliberation  for  two  or  three  years,  and  at  length  the  king  of  Holland 
made  an  award,  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  that  that  treaty 
could  be  strictly  executed.  The  substance  of  his  award  was,  that  from  the  vagueness 
of  the  language  of  the  treaty,  it  was  impossible  to  decide  in  favour  of  either  party, 
without  violating  the  principles  of  law  with  regard  to  the  other.  He  therefirre 
strongly  advised  a  compromise,  and  suggested  that  a  conventional  line  should  be 
drawn,  dividing  the  territory  equitably  between  the  two  countries.  The  American 
government  had  the  award  under  consideration  in  1832.  The  British  goTernment, 
on  receiving  it,  professed  their  readiness  to  accept  the  award.  When  the  noble  lord 
made  a  notification  to  that  effect,  he  declared  he  thought  the  claim  of  Great  Britain 
perfectly  well-founded,  that  the  parties  to  the  treaty  of  1783  intended  to  give  Great 
Britain  what  she  claimed,  but  he  was  so  anxious  for  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the 
difference  that  he  waived  the  extreme  right  of  Great  Britain,  and  would  accept  the 
award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands.  In  1832  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
determineil  not  to  accept  the  award.  They  said  the  arbitrator  had  no  right  to  accept 
a  compromise — that  he  was  bound  to  decide  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other.  On  that 
ground  they  refused  to  be  bound  by  the  award.  Did  the  noble  lord  refuse  to  he 
bound  by  it  also?  No;  for  three  years  after  that  decision  the  noble  lord  kept  press- 
ing upon  the  United  States  the  acceptance  of  the  boundary  line  suggested  by  the 
king  of  Holland.  The  moment  the  United  States  refused  to  accept  it,  the  noble  lord 
was  freed  from  any  obligation  he  might  feel  to  accept  the  award.  But  for  three 
years  he  pressed  it  upon  America.  He  wished  the  United  States  to  take  that  very 
crest  of  hills  which  overlooks  the  St.  Lawrence,  for  giving  up  which  the  noble  lord 
complains  of  us.  During  that  period  he  had  opportunities  of  taking  military  advice, 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  country  would  be  enclangereti  by  the  proposed  boundary. 
On  this  point  the  noble  lord  had  no  excuse.  He  might  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
geographical  situation  of  certain  mountains,  but  at  any  time  between  1832  to  1835 
he  bad  the  means  of  ascertaining  whether,  by  advancing  the  American  boundary  to 
the  crest  of  hills  overlooking  the  St.  Lawrence,  he  would  bo  endangfering  the  military 
security  of  Canada  or  not.  Canada  and  Quebec  had  been  threatened  by  insurgentit, 
a  war  was  apprehended  with  the  United  States,  and  public  attention  had  been  called 
to  the  subject.  It  was  well  and  generally  known,  that  the  proposed  boundary  was 
unfavourable  to  us;  yet  for  three  years  the  noble  lord  continued  to  press  upon  the 
American  government  the  adoption  of  a  line  which  he  now  says  by  having  been 
adopted,  exposes  to  the  utmost  danger  our  Canadian  possessions.  Well,  then,  in 
1835,  all  his  efforts  to  persuade  the  American  government  to  adopt  the  award  having 
proved  ineffectual,  in  October,  1835,  the  noble  lord  gave  notice  that  he  declined  to 
be  bound  any  longer  by  the  award,  and  since  that  period  he  has  tried  all  in  his  power 
to  settle  the  question  by  negotiation.  But  let  me  ask  with  what  success?  1  will 
trace  briefly  the  progress  of  the  negotiation,  and  what  had  been  done  till  my  noble 
friend,  Lord  Ashburton,  took  the  matter  in  hand.  The  noble  lord  says  my  noble 
friend  is  a  simple-minded  man,  and  is  not  skilled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy.  Now,  my 
noble  friend  may  not  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  technicalities  of  the  Foreign 
OtBce — he  may  want  the  skill  to  write  long  protocols ;  but  what  did  you  do  in  the 
ten  years  you  were  in  power? — what  was  the  position  in  which  you  left  the  question? 
I  submit  you  have  had  enough  of  the  cunning  of  diplomacv  in  former  years.  You 
had  a  choice  of  diplomatists.  You  had  men  of  the  first  emmeufe  in  all  the  trickery 
and  artifices  of  diplomacy,  and  what  was  your  success?  In  what  position  did  you 
leave  the  negotiations  in  1841,  after  having  had  all  thene  skilled  and  practised  di- 
plomatists at  your  command.  Sir  Charles  Vaughan  included,  andJUord  Heytesboiy, 
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wbom  yon  would  not  allow  to  govern  India,  but  whom  you  think  so  admirably  fltted, 
and  la^reo  with  you,  for  diplomatic  functions — ^you  had  all  these  and  your  master-mind 
directiDg  them— and  I  willoowshow,  tracing  the  negotiattoos,  in  what  position  you  left 
this  question,  a  position  scarcely  less  admirable  than  that  in  which  you  left  affairs  in  Aff- 
ghanistan.  Well,  in  1835,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs  in  the  United 
Stat 69,  foreseeing  the  hopelessness  of  negotiating,  made  a  proposition  to  the  English 
government;  which  proposition  you  left  for  months  without  notice.  It  might  have 
been  most  proper  that  you  should  not  accept  the  offer  of  Mr.  Livingstone — it  might 
be  most  proper  that  you  should  reject  it ;  but  why  did  you  not  answer  it  ?  Why, 
with  war  almost  trembling  in  the  balance,  did  yoa  contemptuously  make  no  answer 
to  tlie  proposition  made  to  youP  Why  leave  the  American  government  for  months 
— nay,  for  more  than  half  a  year,  in  ignorance  of  your  intentions  P  Well,  then,  in 
1837  and  1838,  you  again  entered  into  communication  with  the  United  States. 
'J*hat  government  proposed,  or  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  exploratory  commis- 
sion. Yon  consented  to  adopt  the  suggestion,  but  in  doing  so  you  told  them,  that 
yon  anticipated  no  beoe6t  as  the  result  of  it.  Well,  in  1838  you  renewed  your  com- 
munications with  the  Unitetl  States,  and  you  pressed  upon  her  government  the 
policy,  not  of  appointing  an  exploratory  commission,  but  of  agreeing  to  a  conven- 
tional line.  You  then  thought  the  only  true  policy  to  be  pursued  was  to  enter  into 
a  compromise,  and  agree  to  draw  a  conventional  line  of  frontier  between  the  two 
countries.  On  the  1 0th  of  January,  1838,  your  minister,  Mr.  Fox,  in  writing  to 
Mr.  Forsyth,  says :  "  Both  governments  have  agreed  to  consider  the  award  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands  as  binding  upon  neither  party,  and  the  two  governments,  therefore, 
are  as  free  in  this  respect  as  they  were  before  the  reference  to  that  sovereign  was  made. 
The  British  government,  despairing  of  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  line  tliat  shall  be  in 
literal  conformity  with  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  has  suggested  that  a  conven- 
tional line  should  be  substituted  for  the  line  described  in  the  treaty,  and  has  proposed, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  general 
practice  of  mankind  in  similar  cases,  the  object  of  difference  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  two  differing  parties,  each  of  whom  is  alike  convinced  of  the 
justice  of  his  claim." 

Titis  is  the  view  taken  of  the  question  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  minister  in  1838. 
But  he  went  further.  In  the  same  document  Mr.  Fox  says :  *^  Uer  Majesty's  govern- 
ment exceedingly  regret  that  such  an  obstacle  should  exist  to  prevent  that  settlement 
(the  division  of  the  disputed  territory),  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
apnears  to  be  the  simplest,  the  readiest,  the  most  fiatisfactory,  and  the  most  iust.** 

No  language  of  mine  could  be  half  so  stror»g  in  favour  of  the  treaty  concluded  by 
my  noble  friend ;  but  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox  was  even  yet  more  strong,  for  in  a 
subsequent  paragraph  he  says :  **  But  the  very  existence  of  such  conflicting  preten- 
sions seems  to  point  out  the  expediency  of  a  compromise ;  and  what  compromise  can 
be  more  fair  than  that  which  would  give  to  each  party  one*  half  of  the  subject-matter 
in  dispute/' 

These  are  strong  opinions  to  come  from  the  noble  lord  who  made  tlie  statement 
which  the  House  has  just  heard.  Can  any  one  for  a  moment  tloubt  that  in  1838  the 
noble  lord  was  in  favour  of  a  conventional  line?  The  American  government  had 
however  suggested  the  appointment  of  an  exploring  commission,  but  the  noble  lord 
told  them  that  such  a  commission  never  could  lead  to  any  useful  result,  and  there- 
fore he  objected  to  it ;  but  so  anxious  was  he  to  conciliate,  that  he  would  not  with- 
hold his  consent  to  its  appointment,  if  the  principle  upon  which  it  was  to  act  could 
be  agreed  upon.  But  what  did  the  noble  lonl  do — what  did  he  effect  from  1838  up 
to  September,  1841,  when  he  quitted  office?  'I'he  noble  lord  attempted  to  come 
to  an  agreement  upon  the  principle,  and  I  will  show  you  the  result.  He  began  by 
telling  the  American  government  that  he  despaired  of  success,  and  when  the  Ame- 
rican government. ai»ked  the  question, '•  How  is  the  inquiry  of  the  commission  to 
lead  to  a  practical  result?  "  the  noble  lord  answered  with  a  species  of  sneer  in  which 
be  much  indulged  on  some  occasions,  that  inasmuch  as  the  proposal  for  its  appoint- 
ment originated  with  tliem,  they  were  the  proper  persons  to  answer  the  questions ; 
be  could  not  do  it  because  her  Majesty's  government  had  already  expressed  an  opinion 
that  it  could  lead  to  no  useful  result.  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Forsyth  to 
which  I  before  referred,  says :  '*  Her  Migesty*8  government  have  themselves  ahreiMiv 
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stated,  that  they  have  little  expectation  that  such  a  commission  could  load  to  any 
useful  result,  and  they  would  on  that  account  be  disposed  to  object  to  it,  and  if  her 
Majesty^s  government  were  now  to  agree  to  appoint  such  a  commission  it  would  be 
only  in  compliance  with  the  desire  so  strongly  expressed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  spite  of  doubts  which  her  Majesty's  government  still  continne 
to  entertain  of  the  efficacy  of  the  measure/*  [Lord  Palmerston — Read  the  whole.] 
I  have  no  objection,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  misquote  the  noble  lord.  He  proceeds  as 
follows :  **  But  with  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the  report  of  the  commission  might 
be  expected  to  lead  to  an  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question,  her  Majesty's  government 
in  the  first  place  conceived  that  it  was  meant  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
that  if  the  commission  should  discover  highlands  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
treaty,  a  connecting  line  drawn  from  those  highlands  to  the  head  of  the  St.  Croix 
should  be  deemed  to  be  a  portion  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  countries. 
But  her  Majesty's  government  would  further  beg  to  refer  Mr.  Forsyth  to  the  notes  of 
Mr.  Maclane  of  the  5th  of  June,  1833,  and  of  the  1 1th  and  28th  of  March,  1834, 
on  this  subject ;  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  government  of  the  United  States 
appears  to  have  contemplated  as  one  of  the  possible  results  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sion of  exploration,  that  such  additional  information  might  possibly  be  obtained 
respecting  the  features  of  the  country,  in  the  district  to  which  the  treaty  relates,  as 
might  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  impracticability  of  laying  down  a  boundary  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  treaty.  And  if  the  investigation  of  the  proposed 
commission  should  show  that  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of  finding  a  line  strictly 
conformable  with  the  description  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  constitutional 
difficulties  which  now  prevent  the  United  States  from  agreeing  to  a  conventional  line 
may  possibly  be  removed,  and  the  way  may  thus  be  prepared  for  the  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  difference  by  an  equitable  division  of  the  disputed  territory.  But 
if  the  two  governments  should  agree  to  the  appointment  of  such  a  commissioR,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  their  agreement  should  first  be  recorded  in  a  convention, 
and,  it  would  obviously  be  indispensable  that  the  state  of  Maine  should  be  an  assent- 
ing party  to  the  arrangement." 

Well,  the  commission  to  the  appointment  of  which  the  noble  lord  gave  his  con- 
sent in  1838,  was  to  lead  to  an  equitable  division  of  the  disputed  territory;  we  have 
come  to  that  settlement  without  any  of  the  expense  or  delay  of  a  commission ;  and  I 
will  ask  the  House  whether,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed  last 
year,  we  did  not  act  a  wise  and  prudent  part?  Now,  1  wish  the  House  to  bear  in 
mind  what  it  is  I  am  labouring  to  prove.  I  want  to  show  that  when  we  came  into 
power  in  1841,  it  was  most  desirable  that  we  should  attempt  to  effect  a  conciliatory 
arrangement  with  America,  at  once,  and  without  the  loss  of  time  and  the  expense  of 
an  exploratory  commission.  What  I  want  to  prove  is,  that  the  line  agreed  to  and 
settled  by  my  noble  friend  is  one  perfectly  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  country, 
and  one  which  only  a  few  short  years  ago  the  noble  lord  was  himself  anxious  to 
adopt,  and  I  think  I  have  already  gone  far  to  prove  that  our  course  was  a  wise  one, 
and  that  by  adopting  a  conventional  line  we  took  the  course  the  noble  lord  himself 
was  anxious  to  pursue  in  1838.  It  appears  that  the  principle  of  a  commission  was 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  governments  in  1838.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1838,  the  noble 
lord  sent  out  the  draft  of  a  convention  for  the  new  commission.  The  noble  lord 
thought  that  the  principles  he  laid  down  in  that  draft  could  not  be  departed  from. 
On  the  29th  of  July,  1839,  it  was  found,  however,  that  Mr.  Forsyth,  so  far  from  ac- 
cepting and  adopting  the  draught  of  the  convention  so  sent  him  by  the  noble  lord, 
sent  Mr.  Fox  his  draught  of  the  American  counter- project — another  project  for  a 
commission,  and  then  the  noble  lord  found  that  there  was  a  wide  difference  between 
himself  and  the  government  at  Washington— that  there  was,  in  fact,  no  agreement 
between  them.  On  the  drd  of  July,  1840,  the  noble  lord,  writing  to  Mr.  Fox,  says: 
**  The  British  government  accordingly  transmitted  in  April  of  last  year,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  president,  the  draught  of  a  convention  to  regulate  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  proposed  commission.  The  preamble  of  that  draught  recited  textually 
the  agreement  which  had  been  come  to,  by  means  of  notes  which  had  been  exchange 
ed  between  the  two  governments;  and  the  articles  of  the  draught  were  framed,  as 
her  Majesty's  government  considered,  in  strict  conformity  with  that  agreement.  But 
the  government  of  the  United  States  did  not  think  proper  to  asseni  to  the  Jionvea- 
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tion  so  proposed.  That  government  did  not,  indeed,  allege  that  the  proposed  con- 
vention was  at  variance  with  the  result  of  the  previous  correspondence  between  the 
two  govemmeDts ;  but  it  thought  that  convention  would  establish  a  joint  commission 
of  mere  exploration  and  survey ;  and  the  president  was  of  opinion  that  the  step  next 
to  be  taken  by  the  two  governments  ought  to  bear  upon  its  face  stipulations  which 
mast  necessarily  lead  to  a  final  settlement  under  some  form  or  other,  and  within  a 
reasonable  time.  The  United  States*  government  accordingly  sent  to  you,  for  trans- 
mission to  her  Majesty's  government,  a  counter-draught  of  convention,  varying  con- 
siderably, as  Mr.  Forsyth  admitted,  in  some  parts,  from  the  draught  as  proposed  by 
her  Majesty's  government.  But  Mr.  Forsyth  added,  that  the  United  States*  govern- 
ment did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  comment  upon  the  alterations  so  made,  as  the  text 
of  the  counter-draught  would  be  found  sufficiently  perspicuous." 

Now  this  was  the  state  of  matters  in  1840.  We  had  then  rx)rd  Palmerston  com- 
plaining  of  nothing  effectual  having  been  done;  but  then,  they  had  got  the  British 
project  and  the  American  counter- project.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  be- 
tween them — the  one  contained  the  proposition  for  appointing  an  arbitrator,  and  the 
other  did  not.  It  was  the  American  project  that  proposed  an  arbitrator.  Then  the 
aobie  lord  wrote  to  Mr.  Fox  that  he  rejected  the  project  of  the  American  government 
altogether.  Well,  on  tlie  30th  of  June,  1840,  the  noble  lord  sent  Mr.  Fox  another 
draught  of  the  convention,  which  was  transmitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Forsyth  on  the  28th 
of  July,  and  how  was  it  received?  Why,  on  the  13th  of  August,  also  in  1840,  Mr. 
Forsyth  sent  our  minister  another  counter-project — a  second  counter-project,  even  as 
the  noble  lord  had  done,  nor  had  they  come  to  any  better  understanding  down  to 
August  1841,  when  the  time  was  approaching  for  the  change  in  the  government. 
On  the  24th  August,  1841,  only  a  few  days  before  the  noble  lord  left  office,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Fox  as  follows:  *'  Her  Majesty's  government  received  with  very  great  regret 
the  second  American  counter-draft  of  a  convention  for  determining  the  boundary 
between  the  United  States  and  the  British  North  American  provinces,  which  you 
tranamitted  to  me  last  autumn,  in  your  despatch  of  the  15th  of  August,  1840,  be- 
cause that  counter-draft  contained  so  many  inadmissible  propositions,  that  it  plainly 
showed  that  her  Majesty's  government  could  entertain  no  hope  of  concluding  any 
arrangement  on  this  subject  with  the  government  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  that  there 
was  no  use  in  taking  any  further  steps  in  the  negotiation  till  the  new  president  should 
come  into  power.  Her  Majesty's  government  had  certainly  persuaded  themselves 
that  the  draught  which,  in  pursuance  of  your  instructions,  you  presented  to  Mr. 
Forsyth  on  the  28th  of  July,  1840,  was  so  fair  in  its  provisions,  and  so  well  calculated 
to  bring  the  differences  between  the  two  governments  about  the  boundary  to  a  just 
and  satisfactory  conclusion,  that  it  would  have  been  at  once  accepted  by  the  govern - 
meot  of  the  United  States,  or  that  if  the  American  government  had  proposed  to  make 
any  alterations  in  it,  those  alterations  would  have  related  merely  to  matters  of  detail, 
and  would  not  have  borne  upon  any  essential  points  of  the  arrangement ;  and  her 
Majesty's  government  were  the  more  confirmed  in  this  hope,  because  almost  all  the 
main  principles  of  the  arrangement  which  that  draught  was  intended  to  carry  into 
execution  had,  as  her  Majesty's  government  conceived,  been  either  suggested  by,  or 
a^rreed  to,  by  the  United  States'  government  itself.'^ 

This  was  in  August,  1841,  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  the  noble  lord,  in 
objecting  to  the  propositions  of  the  American  government,  had  used  terms,  which,  if 
ever  expressions  exhibited  dissent  to  a  proposition  that  diplomatist  disapproved  of, 
most  successfully  expressed  dissent  in  all  its  varieties.  After  a  negotiation  of  four 
years,  the  noble  lord  said  of  the  arrangements  proposed  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  as  to  the  preamble,  her  Majesty's  government  *'  cannot  possibly 
agree;"  to  the  second  article,  "  her  Majesty's  government  cannot  consent ;"  to  the 
third  article,  ^^  her  Majesty's  government  must  object."  The  seventh  article,  it  was 
said,  imposes  duties  upon  the  commissioners  *^  incompatible  with  each  other."  I  am 
quoting  the  very  words  used  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  every  article  there  was  an  ob- 
jeetion  stated  in  a  different  form  till  they  came  to  the  tenth,  and  of  that  the  noble  lord 
said, — ^'  But  of  all  the  propositions  made  by  the  American  government,  none  can  be 
more  inadmisMble  than  that  contained  in  article  10." 

Thus  to  one  article  the  noble  lord  cannot  agree  — to  a  second  he  cannot  assent — 
to  a  third  he  said  it  proposed  incompatible  duties — ^and  the  fourth  was  more  objec- 
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tionable  than  the  preceding^;  for  that  article,  he  said,  suggested  that  Miteheirs 
map  should  be  used  as  evidence  bearing'  upon  the  question,  whereas  everjr  ouc 
kuew  that  it  was  full  of  gross  inaccuracies,  and  ^Micr  Majesty's  government 
can  never  agree  to  this  proposal,  nor  to  any  modification  of  it."  Thu-*  they  had 
begun  this  discussion  in  1783,  and  in  1841  we  find  the  noble  lord,  with  all  his  diplo- 
matic skill,  and  all  his  knowledge,  and  all  his  astuteness,  and  aided  as  he  might  have 
been  by  Sir  G.  Vaughan  and  Lord  Ileytesbury,  still  with  no  prospect  of  peace  before 
him ;  but  on  the  contrary,  almost  two  days  before  he  quitted  of&ce,  declaring  that  he 
could  not  agree,  that  he  dissented,  that  he  entirely  dissented,  and  that  he  positively 
declined  to  assent  to  propositions  made  to  him ;  that  these  propositions  were  founded 
upon  principles  utterly  to  be  repudiated ;  tliat  the  first  was  inadmissible,  the  second 
bad,  and  the  third  worse;  and  finally,  that  the  noble  lord,  on  behalf  of  the 
British  government,  abandoned  every  hope  of  settling  the  question,  as  long  as 
Mr.  Van  Buren  was  in  the  president's  chair.  It  was  in  this  state  that  the  noble 
lord  left  these  negotiations.  But  then  the  noble  lord  had  said  that  he  would  make 
proposals  of  his  own  for  settling  the  dispute.  And  what  does  the  House  think  were 
the  noble  lord's  proposals  in  that  desperate  state  of  circumstances  P  The  proposal 
of  the  noble  lord,  after  fifty-eight  years  of  controversy,  submitted  by  him  to  the 
American  government  for  the  purpose  of  a  speedy  settlement,  was,  that  commis- 
sioners should  be  nominated  on  both  sides ;  that  they  should  attempt  to  make  a  set- 
tlement of  this  long  disputed  question ;  and  then,  if  that  failed,  that  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  were  to  be  called  in,  not  to 
act  as  umpires,  but  they  were  each  to  be  requested  to  name  a  scientific  man,  and  that 
these  three  members  of  a  scientific  commission  should  proceed  to  arbitrate.  Was 
there  ever  a  proposition  like  this  suggested  for  the  arrangement  of  a  question  on 
which  two  countries  had  differed  for  fifty -eight  years  ?  And  this,  too,  was  proposed 
after  the  failure  of  the  arbitration  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Holland,  and  when  they 
had  their  commission  of  exploration  in  vain.  And  yet,  with  all  this,  there  were  to 
be  three  scientific  men,  foreign  professors — one  from  Prussia,  one  from  Sardinia,  and 
one  from  Saxony  I  to  do  what  ?  and  where  were  they  to  meet,  or  how  were  they  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment  ?  What  must  the  people  of  the  State  of  Maine  have 
thought  of  this  proposition  when  they  read  that  they  were  to  be  visited  by  three  pnv 
fessors  from  Saxony,  Sardinia,  and  Prussia  ?  But  what  said  the  noble  lord's  own 
minister  on  hearing  of  this  proposition  ?  Mr.  Fox,  in  writing  to  the  noble  lord  said^ 
**  For  God's  sake,  if  you  have  arbitrators,  do  not  have  professional  men.*'  That  was 
on  record.  ^'  Have,"  he  said,  *'  if  you  like,  three  sovereigns,  but  no  philosophers.**  It 
was  true  that  their  judgment  should  be  giiided  by  scientific  men ;  but  the  final  judg- 
ment should  be  with  statesmen  and  not  with  mere  professors,  and  this,  for  many 
obvious  reasons,  was  a  point  of  very  great  importance.  So  also  said  Mr.  Feather- 
stonhaugh  whom  the  noble  lord  had  praised,  and  praised  justly.  But  then,  the  noble 
lord  relied  solely  upon  Mr.  Featherstonhaug^h  and  Colonel  Mudge.  The  noble  lord 
would  not  depart  one  inch  from  Featherstonhangh  and  Mudge.  Ten  years  had  elaps- 
ed before  the  noble  lord  would  agree  to  settle  the  question,  and  then  he  would  not 
move  from  the  conclusions  to  which  he  had  arrived  through  the  means  of  those  two 
gentlemen.  The  instant  Mr.  Webster  came  into  ofiioe,  the  noble  lord  attacked  him 
with  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge.  He  called  upon  Mr.  Webster  to  submit. 
'*  But  no,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  "  I  have  got  a  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mndge  of  my 
own,  and  I  am  as  well  satisfied  with  these  as  you  are  with  yours.'*  The  noble  lord 
wanted  to  force  conviction  on  the  United  States;  but  they  would  not  be  convinced. 
Bat  what  said  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  to  the  noble  lord's  proposition  ?  That  it  was 
quite  true  a  commission  might  be  appointed ;  but  the  commissioners  might  not  give 
in  their  report  until  the  expiration  of  eight  or  ten  years,  and  then  the  expense  of  the 
commission  might  exceed  the  value  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and,  after  all,  the  de- 
cision might  be  against  them.  For  God*s  sake,  said  Mr.  Fox,  the  noble  lord's  minis- 
ter, do  not  appoint  professors ;  go  on,  said  the  noble  lord*s  favourite  commissioner, 
with  a  commission  if  you  will,  but  it  may  exceed  the  value  of  the  territory,  and  after 
all,  the  decision  may  be  against  you.  However,  there  was  a  change  in  the  American 
government,  and  then  Mr.  Fox  in  despair  set  about  executing  theinstrncUonsof  the 
noble  lord.  The  noble  lord  said : — *^  Let  us  consider  the  American  contre  prafet  as 
unreasonable,  undeserving  of  answer— as  withdrawn  from  consideration,  and  now 
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submit  my  original  prqjel  to  Mr.  Webster,  tbe  new  Secretary  of  State,  and  persuade 
him  it  is  reasonable.*^ 

Mr.  Fox  accordingly  waited  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  thus  describes  the  reception  his 
proposals  met  with  from  that  gentleman,  '^  I  found  him  entirely  ignorant  of  the  last 
previous  movements  of  the  two  governments  on  the  subject."  Mr.  Webster  not  hav- 
ing watciied  the  progress  of  these  nrq/ets  and  cantre-prvjeis^  says,  **Give  me  time  to 
master  this  difficult  question."  I  Know  what  that  is  :  I  have  been  trying  to  wade 
through  it  ever  since  it  began  in  1783,  and  I  ask  the  sympathy  of  any  one  who  has  been 
subjected  to  a  similar  infliction.  At  last  Mr.  Fox  reports,  from  communications  with 
Mr.  Webster,  his  conviction  of  a  willingness  to  conclude  the  dispute  by  the  compromise 
of  a  conventional  line  of  boundary.  That  was  the  conclusion  which  Mr.  Webster,  a  wise 
and  sagacious  man,  came  to  before  lie  had  waded  through  one-half  of  the  controversy ; 
and  as  we  came  to  the  same  conclusion,  we  resolved,  instead  of  appointing  commis- 
sioners, trusting  to  the  evidence  Mr.  Fox  adduced  of  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States^  government  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  we  resolved  to  make  one 
efibrt  to  conclude  the  long-pending  dispute  by  a  conventional  line  mutually  satisfac- 
tory. And  was  it  not  time  for  us  to  do  so  I''  There  are  questions  which  admit  of 
delay ;  there  are  sfjeculative  points  of  difference  which  may  be  hung  up  for  years 
without  compromising  national  interests  or  injuriously  affecting  the  settlement  of 
them;  but  there  are  others  in  respect  to  which  delay  brings  with  it  certain  peril. 
And  what  was  thexpower  of  tiie  arguments  in  this  ease  against  further  delay  ?  Have 
you  read  the  correspondence  of  your  own  colonial  officers  as  to  what  passed  on  the 
frontier  ?  I  hope  to  hear  from  a  late  high  commissioner,  the  gallant  officer  near  me, 
his  testimony  as  to  wh«t  was  the  result  of  the  delay  respecting  the  disputed  territory. 
[Sir  U.  Douglas :  ^^  Hear."]  Did  we  gain  by  this  procrastination  ?  No.  America 
was  nearer  at  hand.  Every  month  that  passed  was  undermining  our  dominion  over 
that  continent.  I  ask  my  gallant  and  hon.  friend,  for  instance,  whether  in  1828  he 
did  not  apprehend  an  American  subject  and  bring  him  to  trial  for  encroachments  on 
this  disputed  territory,  and  whether  on  the  very  spot  on  which  he  was  taken,  a  fort 
has  not  since  been  erected,  by  the  authorities  of  Maine  ?  [Sir  H.  Douglas :  "  Hear."] 
The  vast  tide  of  population — that  rapid  and  resistless  tide  which  knows  no  ebb — 
presses  on  from  day  to  day,  and  each  month  that  passed  saw  our  territory  further 
encroached  on — the  dominion  we  had  in  1838,  we  retained  not  in  1840;  and  had  we 
postponed  the  settlement  for  another  five  years,  the  question  would  have  settled  itself 
by  a  contest  for  actual  possession.  If  we  had  pursued  then  the  course  for  the  future 
which  bad  been  pursued  in  the  past,  let  me  tell  you,  that  however  boastful  your 
langoage  might  have  been,  you  would  have  placed  yourself  in  an  infinitely  worse 
position  than  when  you  previously  attempted  to  setrle  the  question.  Now  let  me 
refer  to  some  of  our  colonial  authorities  to  prove  thai  it  would  not  have  been  wise  in 
OS  (notwithstanding  our  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge)  to  have  waited,  relying  on 
cMmmisaions,  for  some  five  years  longer,  with  no  reasonable  prospect  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement.  In  April  1840,  Sir  J.  Harvey  writes  thus  to  Mr.  Fox: — **  A  sudden 
and  entirely  unexpected  interruption  has  been  made  by  a  large  body  of  the  people  of 
ALiine  (under  the  authority  of  certain  resolutions  of  the  legislature  of  the  State)  into 
a  part  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  which  has  hitherto  been  in  the  possession  of 
Great  Britain." 

Sir  J.  Harvey  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  excellent  and  judicious  officer 
with  whom  he  came  to  an  agreement,  by  the  exercise  of  mutual  forbearance  and  dis- 
cretion. But  what  was  that  agreement: — ^^  That  Great  Britain  should  hold  a  part 
of  the  dtspoted  territory,  Maine  denying  the  right  of  such  possession,  and  that 
Maine  sliould  hold  another  portion  of  the  territory,  Great  Britain  denying  the  right 
ofsacb  occupation." 

Here  then  was  the  convention.  What  is  the  account  of  the  hostile  preparations 
of  Maine  afforded  by  our  minister,  Mr.  Sherwood  ? — *'  Every  thing  wears  in  Maine 
a  warlike  appearance ;  the  people  are  hot  for  it.  The  draughting  of  the  militia  has 
commenced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  State ;  it  is,  to  take 
possession  of  the  territory  we  claim." 

And  was  the  agreement  entered  into  with  Sir  John  Harvey  adhered  to  by  the 
State  ?  What  said  Sir  John  Harvey  to  Mr.  Fox?  **  Upon  the  ratification  of  an  agree- 
ment to  this  effect,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  an  assurance  from  General  Scott 
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(which  to  me  was  entirely  conclusive),  of  his  conviction  that  it  would  be  fulfilled  br 
Maine  ^  cheerfully  and  in  good  faith,'  I  immediately  ordered  back  to  Canada  her 
Majesty's  11th  regiment,  which  was  then  in  the  occupation  of  both  banks  of  the  8u 
John  river,  just  below  the  confluence  of  it  with  the  Madawaska,  and  I  shortly  alter- 
wards  despatched  the  warden  of  the  disputed  territory  with  a  suitable  posse,  with 
instructions  to  seize  and  destroy  all  timber  illegally  cut,  and  etfeetually  to  prevent, 
by  tiic  force  of  the  laws  of  this  province,  all  further  depredations  upcm  the  timber  of 
that  portion  of  the  disputed  territory  comprised  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  St.  John. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  theie  orders  been  given,  and  these  movements  made,  in  the 
very  spirit,  as  I  declare  to  your  excellency,  of  an  anxious  desire  on  my  part,  to  give 
effect  to  what  I  considered  to  be  the  true  intent  of  the  arrangement,  when  I  learned, 
with  equal  astonishment  and  concern,  that  a  portion  of  the  armed  posse  of  Maine 
had  not  only  advanced  from  the  valley  of  the  Restook  to  that  of  tiie  Upper  St.  John, 
and  had  established  and  commenced  fortifying  itself  (why  do  this,  if  not  conscious 
of  the  infringement  of  the  agreement  which  it  was  committing?)  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Fish  River ;  but  that  the  person  in  charge  of  this  party  (of  the  name  of  Nye), 
had  actually  threatened  to  arrest  the  British  warden  (whose  posse  was  unarmed),  in 
the  execution  of  the  duties  which  I  had  assigned  to  him." 

These  are  the  evidences  of  the  impropriety  of  delay.  What  further  in  the  advice 
of  Lord  Sydenham?  On  the  21st  of  May,  1841  (one  of  the  last  letters  the  noble 
lord  could  have  written),  he  thus  wrote  to  Sir.  W.  Oolebrooke :  — "  I  entertain  the 
most  decided  opinion  that  the  Americans  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted  by  Sir 
John  Harvey  to  form  that  establishment,  which  was  in  direct  and  open  violation  of 
the  convention  made  by  himself;  but  it  has  been  sutfereii,  and  thus  the  curious  an4»- 
maly  is  presented  of  an  armed  posse,  in  the  pay  and  under  the  authority  of  a  Foreign 
State,  being  stationed  in  a  district  over  which  her  Majesty  claims,  and  has  exercised 
jurisdiction.  Whilst,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  authority  of  the  wanlen  extends, 
even  according  to  the  interpretation  above  referre<l  to,  over  the  fort  at  Fish  River,  it 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  extremely  imprudent  and  unwise  to  call  it  in  question, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  carry  it  to  its  full  extent,  which  would  really  be  the 
removal  pf  the  American  posse  altogether.  A  case  might  arise  of  so  grave  a  cha* 
racter,  in  the  shape  of  insult  or  injury  to  her  Majesty's  subjects  along  the  St.  Juhn's, 
HS  would  necessitate  interference  with  this  force,  and  justify  the  collision  that  must 
attend  it,  but  every  endeavour  should  be  used  to  avoid  it,  and  certainly  the  offence 
contemplated  as  likely  to  call  for  it,  is  one  of  the  last  wliich  would  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  what  might  be  attended  with  such  serious  consequences." 

That  is  the  account  Lord  Sydenham  gave  of  the  state  of  affairs ;  you  cannot  repel 
his  authority.  Yet  what  more  humiliating  positi<m  could  the  interests  of  this  country 
be  placed  in  ?  We  are  obliged  to  march  men  to  drive  a  foreign  force  out  of  our 
territory.  What  a  situation  of  relations  with  the  United  States!  We  know  the 
state  of  things  in  1841  was  such  that  twenty-two  battalions  were  in  Canada,  and  if 
we  had  not  settled  the  question,  those  baitalions  would  have  remained  there.  Lord 
Sydenham,  moreover,  said, — "  From  my  despatch  of  the  21st  ult ,  your  excellency 
will  have  learned  my  views,  in  regard  to  the  exercise  by  the  warden  of  any  authority 
over  that  part  of  the  disputed  territory  now  in  possession  of  the  state  of  Maine. — I 
still  continue  to  think  that  every  exeriion  should  be  made  not  inconsistent  with  the 
national  honour  and  the  safety  of  her  Majesty^s  subjects,  to  prevent  a  collision ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  allow  the  people  of  Maine  to  carry  out  the  schemes  which  you 
suppose  to  be  in  contemplation,  without  an  entire  sacrifice  of  British  interests.  I 
trust  that  the  further  information  which  Mr.  M^Lauchlan  is  seeking,  will  show  that 
some  mistake  exists  as  to  their  intentions,  if  not,  1  shall  immediately  upon  receiving 
your  letter  and  further  report,  apply  to  Mr.  Fox,  with  a  request  that  he  will  at  once 
appeal  to  the  federal  government,  to  prevent  acts  on  the  part  of  Maine  whicli  are 
contrary  to  the  existing  arrangements  between  the  countries,  and  which,  if  persisted 
in,  must  inevitably  lead  to  collision." 

Sir  W.  Colebrooke  wrote  to  the  same  effect  to  the  noble  lord.  He  said — "  The 
encroachments  that  have  taken  place,  and  the  embirrassments  that  they  have  occa- 
sioned, induce  me  to  consider  that  no  time  should  be  lost  for  effecting  such  a  settle- 
ment as  may  be  now  practicable,  and  not  a  compromise  of  the  settlers^  rights  on 
either  side  of  the  St.  John's.    Circunistances  might,  at  one  time,  have  induced  the 
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Amerieftns  to  assent  to  such  a  line,  if  any  were  attainable,  preferable  to  that  proposed : 
but  the  settlements  on  the  south  of  the  rifer,  would  lead  the  people  of  Maine  to 
oppoae  it,  and  each  opposition  would  effectually  prevent  the  Uoited  States  from 
assenting  to  it." 

Have  I  not,  then,  b^  strict  proof,  shown  that  in  1841,  the  matter  admitted  of  no 
delay  ? — that  the  public  peace  on  the  frontier  was  compromised — that  our  amicable 
relationa  with  the  United  States  were  endangered— that  it  would  have  been  unwise 
to  enter  upon  a  new  commission  which  might  have  lasted  for  years,  aod  must  have 
led  either  to  our  loss  of  the  territory  by  constant  encroachment,  or  to  the  necessity 
for  a  resort  to  arms  for  its  protection  ?  We  determined,  then,  to  make  every  effort 
lor  an  honourable  adjustment,  and  to  invite,  with  that  view,  the  assistance  of  a 
nobleman  we  believed  best  calculated,  by  his  character,  to  attract  the  confidence  o^ 
both  countries.  The  noble  lord  opposite  says,  there  were  some  prejudices  and^ 
interests  as  to  the  United  States,  which  precluded  Lord  Ashburtoo  from  being  the 
proper  person  for  such  a  commission.  Sir,  I  never  heard  of  such  prejudices.  I  never 
heard  of  such  imputations.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  there  could  be  any  considerations 
to  which  Lord  Ashbnrton  would  listen,  except  that  of  his  couotry^s  real  welfare. 
And,  I  will  add,  that  it  was  through  his  own  wish  alone,  that  he  became  not  a 
eabinet  councillor  of  her  Majesty.  He  filled  office  with  me  in  1835.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  whole  range  of  public  characters,  whom  I  consider  more  calculated  to  give 
strength  to  a  government  than  Lord  Ashburton.  But  ambition  was  not  his  object : 
he  sought  only  an  honourable  retirement;  cheered  by  the  satisfactory  recollection 
"  of  many  years^  creditable  discharge  of  public  duties.  Through  his  own  act  alone 
he  was  not  included  in  the  cabinet.  It  was  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  adminis* 
tration  that  he,  disregarding  private  wishes  and  inclinations,  and  believing  his 
inflaence  might  be  beneficial  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  undertook  his  important 
miasion;  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  deserves  well  of  his  country — not  only  for  having 
undertaken  it,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  it.  His  conduct  merits 
approbation,  and  I  claim  for  the  government  all  the  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  an  entire  approval  of  it.  We  think  him  entitled  to  every  acknowledgment;  it 
is  the  government,  therefore,  not  Lord  Ashburton,  that  is  to  be  condemned  on 
account  of  the  treaty,  if  condemnation  be  considered  just.  But  I  conceive  that 
inatead  of  condemnation.  Lord  Ashburton  and  the  government  ought  to  meet  with 
pnblie  acknowledgment  and  gratitude.  He  went  out  to  the  United  States  to  effect 
a  settlement.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  attempt 
further  explorations  and  inquiries  by  commissions.  In  some  quarters,  it  appears 
that  the  American  minister,  Mr.  Webster,  has  met  with  censure  on  account  of  the 
treaty,  similar  to  that  which  has  assailed  Lord  Ashburton  ;  but  I  believe  he  was 
cqaally  animated  bv  a  spirit  of  sincere  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  country,  unin- 
fluenced by  political  considerations.  If,  then,  a  conventional  line  were  to  be  adopted, 
what  basis  were  we  to  take  for  the  negotiation?  We  hoped  for  a  more  favourable 
tine  than  the  King  of  Holland  had  assigned  us.  What  impression  does  the  noble 
lord  entertain  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  agreeing  to  a  line 
more  &vourable  for  us?  For  my  part,  I  am  convinced  they  were  honestly  persuaded 
of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  Lord  Ashburton 
foand,  on  his  arrival  in  America,  .one  almost  unanimous  bond  fide  conscientious 
feeling,  that  their  claims  were  founded  on  justice.  You  may  say  it  was  an  erroneous 
and  unfounded  impression;  and  you  may  be  just  as  satisfied  of  the  justice  of  our 
claim.  But  can  you  ever  effect  any  adjustment  without  some  degree  of  mutual 
concession  ?  And  the  impression  of  the  Americans  had  been  strengthened  by  the 
noble  lord*s  conduct.  The  noble  lord  did  not  insist  on  our  extreme  rights.  He 
had  listened  to  compromise ;  subsequently  to  1835  he  professed  a  readiness  to  divide 
the  territory.  The  impression  of  those  in  America  most  favourable  for  a  settle- 
ment was,  that  we  might  possibly  allow  an  acquiescence  in  the  award  of  the  King 
of  Holland  (**  the  Dutchman's  line**)i  but  nothing  beyond  it:  and  if  Lord  Ashbur- 
ton had  attempted  to  take  any  other  basis  than  this,  he  might  as  well  have  altogether 
abandoned  the  attempt  at  arrangement.  As  to  advancing  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States  to  certain  heights  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  we 
acted  not  hastily;  we  were  most  desirous  that  every  boundary  line  should  duly 
protect  the  interests  of  our  North  American  provinces — which  we  were  determined 
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to  defend  with  the  whole  power  of  the  British  Empire,  so  long  as  they  oiaiiifested 
a  sincere  and  honest  desire  to  maintain  the  conDection.  We  did,  therefore  (feeling 
it  of  the  highest  moment  not  to  compromise  their  security),  before  entering  inio 
any  communication  with  Lord  Ashburton,  consult  many  of  the  highest  military 
authorities ;  among  them,  the  gallant  oflSeer  (Sir  H.  DongUs),  whose  ability  and 
experience  entitle  bis  opinion  to  much  respect,  Sir  James  Kempt,  LK)rd  Seatoo,  Sir 
George  Murray,  and,  I  may  add,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  consulted  all  these 
distinguished  officers  as  to  the  most  desirable  line  of  boundary  in  a  military  point  of 
▼iew.  Our  great  object  was  to  select,  in  preference  to  that  part  of  the  boundary 
awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland,  some  boundary  that  should  better  countervail  any 
possibility  of  dispute.  And  I  apprehend  that  we  succeeded.  We  have  got  more 
favourable  terms  by  Lord  Ashburton*s  boundary,  so  far  as  military  security  is  coo- 
cerned,  than  those  which  were  given  by  the  boundary  of  the  King  of  Holland.  W'e 
did  deem  it  a  g^ieat  object  to  prevent  the  Americans  from  having  the  command  of 
those  heights  which  overlooked  the  St.  Lawrence :  but  the  King  of  Holland  had 
ffiven  those  heights  to  the  United  States;  and  I  beg  to  tell  the  noble  lord,  who  is  the 
foremost  to  condemn  this  proposal,  that  the  acquiescence  in  that  alteration  of  boun- 
danr  has  been  met  by  great  objections  in  the  United  States,  and  that  there  are  some 
in  the  United  States  who  consider  that  very  great  sacrifices  have  been  made  by  that 
government  in  giving  up  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  was  awarded  to  the 
United  States  by  the  King  of  Holland.  Now,  how  stands  the  extent  of  territory  ? 
The  noble  lord  said  in  his  despatch,  that  the  division  of  territory  by  the  King  of 
Holland  was  in  these  proportions,  three-fifths  to  the  United  States,  and  two-fifibs ' 
only  to  Great  Britain.  The  boundary  of  Lord  Ashburton  gives  us  a  much  larger 
extent  of  territory — that  g^ves,  I  think,  about  seven-twelfths  to  the  United  States, 
and  five-twelfths  to  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  calculates  the  difference 
in  point  of  acres,  and  makes  it  also  very  favourable  to  Great  Britain;  I  do  not 
exactly  hear  in  mind  what  the  proportions  were,  according  to  him,  but  1  think  that 
by  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland  we  had  about  2,600,000  acres,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans 4,^00,000  acres,  and  that  by  the  present  division  of  territory  we  have  about 
3,400,000  acres,  and  the  Americans  about  3,700,000.  So  that  if  you  take  the  extent 
of  territory,  the  division  made  by  Lord  Ashburton  is  a  little  more  in  point  of  acres 
than  that  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland;  and  if  you  take  the  military  frontier, 
the  boundanr  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  more  favourable  than  that  of  the  King  of 
Holland.  1  he  noble  lord  referred  to  certain  dinners  which  took  place  at  Boston  and 
New  York,  and  at  which  Lord  Ashburton  had  been  present;  and  says,  that  the  con- 
clusion of  this  treaty  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost  congratulation  and  triumph  to  the 
United  States.  Why,  Sir,  there  are  senators  in  the  United  States  who  take  exactly 
the  same  view  of  this  adjustment,  as  bearing  upon  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  noble  lord  takes  of  it  in  its  bearing  upon  our  interests.  It  b  curious  tu 
contrast  the  language  of  the  noble  lord  with  that  of  persons  of  great  eminence  and 
consideration  in  the  United  States,  and  I  cannot  give  a  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  difficulty  which  attended  this  question  than  by  showing  the  discordant  views  of 
different  persons  with  respect  to  it.  A  very  eminent  man  in  the  United  States,  a 
man  of  great  weight  and  influence  in  the  senate — Mr.  Benton,  who  voted  against  the 
treaty — in  speaking  of  the  concessions  made  by  Mr,  Webster — now,  just  contrast 
this  with  the  language  of  the  noble  lord — Mr.  Benton  says, — '*  Such  are  the  grants 
and  concessions  from  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States;  few  in  number,  si^l  in 
value,  nothing  for  her  to  yield,  inhirious  to  her  to  retain,  and  already  ours  as  effectually 
without  the  treaty  as  with  it.  Except  the  restricted  and  compensated  navigation  of 
the  lower  St.  John, all  thereat  was  already  ours— ours  by  the  treaty  of  1783,  and  by 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  wanted  none  of  these  slips,  or  islands,  or  points  of  land, 
with  the  encumbrance  of  their  republican  inhabitants,  which  she  makes  a  merit  of 
yielding  to  us.  Not  so  with  our  grants  to  her.  They  are  large  and  valuable — 
material  for  her  to  receive — dangerous  and  injurious  for  us  to  yield — and  involving, 
not  only  territory,  but  natural  boundaries;  and  admitting  a  ibreign  power  within 
the  limits  which  nature  herself  and  the  treaty  of  1783  had  prescribed  for  the  fron- 
tier of  an  independent  nation.  And  here  I  frankly  accost  the  subject,  and  say, 
that  if  our  negotiator,  in  forming  a  general  treaty  for  all  the  states,  and  in  settling 
all  the  subjects  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries,  had  yielded  to  the  British 
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Grown  all  that  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  granted,  I  should  have 
said  not  a  word.  But  in  transcending  that  award,  which  he  himself  opposed  as 
jridding  too  much — in  giving  up  more  now  than  the  British  government  demanded 
at  the  time  of  that  award — in  doing  this,  I  find  reasons  for  amazement  and  disap- 
probation. I  am  astonished  at  what  I  behold,  and  shall  proceed  to  state  the 
oamber  and  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  and  demand  from 
the  friends  of  the  negotiator  the  causes  and  the  reasons  for  such  extraordinary  con- 
cessions." 

That  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Benton ;  he  thinks  the  honour  of  the  United  States 
is  absolutely  sacrificed  by  the  treaty  that  was  made  with  Lord  Ashburton. 
Then,  speaking  of  the  arrangement  that  was  made  about  the  Caroline  and  Mr. 
M*Leod,  in  enabling  the  court  of  general  authority  of  the  United  States  to  overrule 
the  jurisdiction,  with  respect  to  a  man  committed  by  the  States'  court,  Mr.  Benton 
says: — ^*  The  infamous  act — the  habeas  corpus  against  the  States — squeamishly 
called  the  ^  remedial  justice  act* — is  now  on  the  statute  book,  the  original  pof- 
Intiog  our  code  of  law,  the  copy  lying  at  the  footstool  of  the  British  Queen.  And 
this  is  the  point  we  have  reached.  In  the  short  space  of  a  year  and  a  half  the 
national  character  has  been  run  down,  from  the  pinnacle  of  honour  to  the  abysn 
of  disgrace.  I  limit  myself  now  to  the  affair  of  M^Leod  and  the  Caroline  alone; 
and  say  that,  in  this  business,  exclusive  of  their  disgraces,  the  national  character 
has  been  brought  to  the  lowest  point  of  contempt.  It  required  the  Walpole 
administration,  twenty-five  long  years  of  cowardly  submission  to  France  and 
Spain,  to  complete  the  degradation  of  Great  Britain;  our  present  rulers  have 
completed  the  same  work  for  their  own  country  in  the  short  space  of  eighteen 
months.  And  this  is  the  state  of  our  America — that  America  which  Jackson  and 
Van  Bnren  left  so  proud! — that  America  which,  with  3,000,000  of  people,  fought 
and  worsted  the  British  empire — with  7,000,000  fought  it  and  worsted  it  again — 
and  now,  with  18,000,000,  truckles  to  the  British  Queen,  and  invents  all  sorts  of 
propitiatory  apologies  for  her,  when  the  most  ample  atonement  is  due  to  itself? '' 

^ These  are  the  opinions  of  the  Palmerston  of  America;  and  permit  these  extreme 
eouoeillors  to  prevail,  and  you  will  soon  have  war  between  the  two  countries.  But 
in  this  I  cotifide — I  confide  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  vast  preponderance  of  the 
influence  of  men  in  either  country  wishing  and  hoping  for  peace  between  them — I 
believe  that  the  vast  majority  in  America  are  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  for  peace, 
and  that  they  concur  in  the  terms  settled  by  Lord  Ashburton.  I  believe  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  act  on  the  principles  of  tne  noble  lord,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Mr. 
Benton  upon  the  other.  The  noble  lord  asks  by  implication,  by  the  motion  which 
he  has  made,  the  noble  lord  asks  the  House  to  condemn  Lord  Ashburton,  and 
to  disapprove  of  his  treaty.  I  entreat  all  those,  whatever  their  party  connection 
may  be-^whatever  their  political  opinions  may  be,  providing  that  they  do  believe  that 
delay  in  this  matter  was  no  longer  possible — that  delay  was  injurious  to  Britain,  not 
merely  by  the  want  of  a  definite  treaty,  but  by  the  danger  in  which  uncertainty 
placed  the  maintenance  of  peace — I  intreat  all  those  not  to  follow  the  noble  lord  in 
his  critical  examination  of  minute  details,  but  to  take  compreliensive  views  of  the 
question,  and  declare  by  their  language,  by  their  speeches,  by  their  votes,  their 
satis&ction  that  the  differences,  with  respect  to  this  boundary,  are  adjusted  on 
honourable  and  mutually  conciliatory  terms.  Depend  upon  it  no  adjustment  will  be 
to  oar  advantage  which  is  not  based  upon  conciliatory  terms.  If  you  have  three  pro- 
fessors to  reinforce  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  and  if  you  force  a  boundary 
npOQ  a  reluctant  people,  you  may  be  abstractedly  in  the  right;  but  your  prospect  of 
continued  peace  would  be  lowering  and  gloomy,  if  a  sullen  assent  were  to  be  given 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  I  say,  therefore,  that  a  measure  of  adjustment  was 
not  the  only  object,  it  was  necessary  that  that  measure  shonld  be  a  satisfactory 
and  conciliatory  measure  of  adjustment.  Why,  we  are  not  now  minutely  to  criticise 
the  treaty.  Let  us  think  how  our  North  American  provinces  have  been  treated.  It 
is  their  interests  which  have  been  principally  compromised,  if  any  have  been  com- 
promised; but  I  do  not  believe  that  even  that  has  been  the  case;  or  that  British 
interests,  with  boundaries  extending  for  nearly  3,000  miles,  with  millions  on  millions 
of  acres  of  territory,  have  been  compromised.  Let  us  think  of  the  value  of  these 
lands,  and  do  not  let  us  set  up  difficulties,  do  not  let  us  even  take  into  consideration 
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the  thousands,  or  (I  am  not  inclined  to  underrate  their .  value)  the  few  miUion^ 
of  acres  of  extra  territory.  I  donU  undervalue  the  boundary  of  the  Aroostook;  but, 
a  few  thousands  or  millions  of  acres  is  nothing  against  the  advantage  of  a  perma- 
nent and  satisfactory  peace.  And  yet  I  would  advise  you  to  concede  nothing  incon- 
sistent with  your  honour.  I  put  out  of  the  question  the  political  aspect  of  afi&drs 
at  the  time  this  treaty  was  effected.  I  put  out  of  consideration  the  political  aspect 
of  affairs  at  the  time  these  disputes  were  settled.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  look  to  the 
wars  then  being  carried  on  in  Affghanistan — ^to  the  wars  being  carried  on  in  China — 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  look  to  the  then  state  of  our  relations  with  France — I  do  not  ask 
you  to  praise  the  treaty  in  connection  with  these  circumstances— on  the  contrary,  I 
believe  that  no  dangers  should  ever  induce  you  to  make  unjust  and  unwise  arrange- 
ments. You  are  not  entitled  by  any  such  considerations  to  sacriBce  your  North 
American  colonies,  and  even  if  you  had  done  so,  I  do  not  believe  that  your  concessions 
would  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a  lasting  peace.  You  should  do  that  which  you  believe 
to  be  wise  and  just;  and  make  no  undue  concessions  in  order  to  preserve  peace. 
Such  concessions  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  power  to  which  they  are  made  in 
its  unjust  demands ;  and  I,  therefore,  place  no  stress  on  the  position  of  affairs  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  But,  Sir,  I  say  that 
that  treaty  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by  our  North  American  colonies.  The  pre- 
vious unsettled  state  of  affairs  had  been  felt  as  a  grievous  interruption  to  habits  of 
honest  industry — there  had  been  no  possibility  of  concluding  sales  of  land — ^the  uncer- 
tain position  of  affairs  had  interfered  with  business  and  industry;  the  inhabitants  of 
our  North  American  colonies  gain  much  bv  the  prospect  of  a  continued  peace.  Aa 
far  as  public  sentiment  can  be  traced  by  the  declarations  of  the  public  press,  I  find 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  newspapers  published  in  these  provinces  are  in  favour  of  the 
treaty.  The  people,  then,  are  not  disturbed  by  those  apprehensions  of  danger  iu 
the  event  of  war,  so  long  d  welt  on  by  the  noble  lord.  They  are  sensible  that  those  even- 
tual dangers  which  will  be  brmight  on  them  by  allowing  the  approach  of  an  American, 
army  within  thirty  miles  of  viuebec,  were  nothing  compared  to  the  hazards  to  be 
encountered  were  the  question  left  unsettled.  Tiiey  thought  all  such  fears  as  those 
insisted  on  by  the  noble  lord,  were  subordinate  considerations,  and  they  rejoiced  in^ 
the  adjustment  of  the  question.  There  is  one  more  point  on  which  I  must  touch 
before  1  sit  down.  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  at  great  length  of  a  map  recently  dis- 
covered, lie  seems  to  think  that  that  map  so  discovered  affords  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  justice  of  the  Britbh  claims.  Now,  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  observe  to  the 
noble  lord,  that  coteraporary  maps  may  be — when  the  words  of  the  treaty  referred  to 
by  them  are  in  themselves  doubtful — they  may  be  evidence  of  the  intentions  of  those 
who  framed  them,  but  the  treaty  must  be  executed  according  to  the  words  contained 
in  it.  Even  if  the  map  were  sustained  by  the  parties,  it  could  not  contravene  the 
words  of  the  treaty;  but  the  noble  lord  considers  that  a  certain  map  which  has  been 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign-office  at  Paris,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  just- 
ness of  the  British  claims.  Now,  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  any  such 
assertion.  Great  blame  has  been  thrown  upon  Mr.  Webster  with  respect  to  this  map. 
He  has  been  charged  with  perfidy  and  want  of  good  faith  in  not  having  at  oDce  dis- 
closed to  LfOrd  Ashburton  the  fact  of  his  possessing  this  .map.  Now,  I  must  say  that 
it  is  rather  hard,  when  we  know  what  are  the  practices  of  diplomatists  and  negotiators, 
I  say  it  is  rather  hard  to  expect  that  the  negotiator  on  the  part  of  the  Unitoi  States, 
should  be  held  bound  to  disclose  to  the  diplomatist  with  whom  he  was  in  treaty  all 
the  weak  parts  of  his  case,  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  the  reflection  cast  upon  Mr. 
Webster — a  gentleman  of  worth  and  honour — are,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  veiy 
unjust.  This  map  was,  it  is  true,  found  in  the  archives  of  the  foreign  office  at 
Paris,  and  a  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin's  has  also  been  found,  having  reference  to 
some  map,  but  there  is  no  direct  connection  between  the  map  so  found 
and  the  letter  of  Dr.  Franklin.  In  general  there  is  such  a  connection,  as  in  the  case 
of  maps  referred  to  in  despatches ;  but  there  is  none  in  this  case.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  map  so  found  is  the  identical  map  referred  to  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  his  letter;  and  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  relying  on  such  maps.  For 
let  me  state  what  may  be  said  upon  the  other  side  of  the  question  with  respect  to 
maps.  We  made  inquiry  about  those  maps  in  the  foreign-offi9e  at  Paris,  and  we 
CO  aid  find  none  such  as  chat  in  question  at  first.    We  have  not  been  so  neglectful  in 
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former  times  with  respect  to  the  matter  as  the  nohle  lord  seems  to  think.  We  made 
inquiries,  in  1826  and  1827,  into  the  maps  in  the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  light  upon  the  intentions  of  the  negotiators  of  1783.  A  strict 
search  was  made  for  any  documents  hearing  in  any  shape  upon  the  disputed  question, 
bat  at  that  time  neither  letter  nor  map  could  be  found.  However,  there  were  afterwards 


•The  first  which  we  received  from  the  foreign  office  at  Paris,  was  a  map  framed  in 
17S3,  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  King  of  England.  On  that  map  is  in- 
scribed— "  A  map  of  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  agreed  to  by  the  treaty 
of  1783:  by  Mr.  Faden,  geographer  to  the  King.^*  Now,  Sir,  that  map  placed  the 
boundary  according  to  the  American  claim,'yet  it  was  a  cotemporary  map,  and  it 
was  published  by  the  geographer  to  the  British  King.  There  was  a  woriL,  which  I 
have  here,  a  political  periodical  of  the  time,  published  in  1783,  called  Bewe's  Journal, 
It  gives  a  full  report  of  the  debate  in  parliament  upon  the  treaty  then  being 
concluded,  and,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  report,  it  also  gives  a  map  of  the  bounda- 
ries between  the  countries  as  then  agreed  to.  That  map,  Sir,  also  adopts  the  line 
claimed  by  the  United  States.  On  subsequent  inquiry,  at  Paris,  we  found  a  map, 
which  must  be  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes.  There  is  placed  upon 
that  map  a  broad  red  line,  and  that  line  marks  out  the  boundary  as  claimed  by  the 
British.  It  is  probably  a  map  by  M.  D*Anville,  of  1746,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  the  map  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes;  but  we  can  trace  no  indi- 
cation of  connection  between  it  and  the  despatch  of  Dr.  Franklin.  To  say  that 
•they  were  connected  is  a  mere  unfounded  inference.  But  there  is  still  another  map. 
Here — in  this  country — ^in  the  library  of  the  late  King,  was  deposited  a  map  by 
Mitchell,  of  the  date  1753 — that  map  was  in  the  possession  of  the  late  King,  and  it 
was  also  in  possession  of  the  noble  lord,  but  he  did  not  communicate  its  contents  to 
Mr.  Webster.  It  was  marked  by  a  broad  red  line,  and  on  that  line  is  written 
"  Boundary,  as  described  by  onr  negotiator,  Mr.  Oswald;*'  and  that  line  follows  the 
claim  of  the  United  States.  That  map  was  on  an  extended  scale.  It  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  late  King,  who  was  particularly  curious  in  respect  to  geographical 
inquiries.  On  that  map,  I  repeat,  is  placed  the  boundary  line — that  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  and,  on  four  different  places  on  that  line,  **  Boundary  as  described  by 
Oswald."  Now  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  the  boundary  ultimately  settled  by  the 
negotiators;  but  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  founding  a  claim  upon  cotem- 
porary maps,  unless  you  can  also  prove  that  they  were  adopted  by  the  negotiators: 
and  when  the  noble  lord  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  we  baa  resorted  to  arbitration 
we  should  have  been  successful  in  obtaining  our  claims,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  matter  would  be  open  to  much  discussiqn.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  that  that 
claim  of  Great  Britain  was  well-founded;  that  it  is  a  claim  which  the  negotiators 
intended  to  ratify.  I  cannot  say,  either,  that  the  inquiries  which  have  been  insti- 
toted  since  Mr.  Sparkes's  discovery  have  materially  strengthened  my  conviction  either 
way.  I  think  they  leave  matters  much  as  they  were,  and  nothing,  I  think,  can  be 
more  delusive  than  the  expectation  that,  if  the  question  were  referred  to  arbitration 
— the  decision  would  inevitably  have  been  given  in  your  favour,  in  consequence  of 
the  evidence  of  maps,  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  maps  recognized  by  the 
negotiators  themselves.  And  then,  Sir,  with  reference  to  the  maps  discovered  sub- 
sequently to  the  conclusion  of  the  nc^gotiations  conducted  by  Lord  Ashburton.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  has  stated  that  his  predecessor  in  office  had  made  all  possible  in> 
•quiry  into  the  matter,  and  possessed  all  the  elements  of  information  connected  with 
k.  Lord  Ashburton,  then,  had  a  right  to  draw  the  same  conclusion.  He  had  a 
right  to  presume  that  he  was  sent  abroad  in  possession  of  all  the  elements  of  infor- 
mation on  which  a  satisfactory  conclusion  could  be  come  to,  and  therefore  the 
antraequent  discovery  of  the  map  in  Paris,  even  if  it  could  be  positively  connected 
with  Dr.  Franklin's  despatch,  would  be  no  ground  for  the  impeachment  of  the  treaty 
of  Lord  Ashburton,  or  for  proving  that  he  had  not  ably  and  honourably  discharged 
his  duties.  If  blame  should  fall  upon  any  one,  it  should  fall  upon  those  who  have 
been  conducting  these  negotiations  for  years.  But  I  think  that  I  have  shown  that 
no  blanfe  can  be  attached  either  to  Lord  Aberdeen  or  Mr.  Canning;  that  they  did 
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what  they  could  to  search  the  archiTes  of  the  foreign  office  at  Paris  for  informatma 
connected  with  the  subject.     The  documents  lately  discovered  were  not  kept  in  the 
political  department  of  the  French  foreign  office,  hut  in  the  historical  department, 
and  it  was  thus  that  while  they  had  eluded  former  search  they  had  come  to  be  dia^ 
covered  by  Mr.  Jared  Sparkes.    Nothing  must  be  said  as  impeaching  the  aocanusj 
or  good  faith  of  that  gentleman,  but  he  himself  admits  that  the  map  which  he  dis- 
covered could  not  be  traced  to  have  had  any  connection  with  the  despatch  of  Dr. 
Franklin.     I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  other  point  noticed  by  the  noble  lord 
to  which  I  have  omitted  to  refer.    As  I  said  before,  I  deeply  regret  that  the  noble 
lord  should  have  brought  forward  sudi  a  motion  as  he  has  to-niffht  proposed.    Most 
willingly  would  I  have  consented  to  the  production  of  additional  papers  on  this 
subject,  if  I  could  have  done  so  consistently  with  my  sense  of  public  duty.     In 
consenting  to  a  change  in  the  line  awarded  by  the  King  of  Holland,  as  I  have 
before  stated,   our  chief  object   was  to  consult  the    security  and  the  military 
defence  of  our    North   American  colonies.     1  think  it  must  be  quite  evideot 
to  the  House    that   it    would  be   inconsistent   with  my  duty    to   present   any 
correspondence    bearing  upon    that  subject.       I  should    also  decidedly   object, 
in  the  case  of  a  negotiation  which  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  result,   to 
lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  all  the  confidential  communications  which  may 
have  passed  between  the  executive  government  of  this  country  and  the  individual 
by  whom  they  were  represented.    I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  precedent  which 
would  warrant  the  production  of  papers  of  this  nature  under  such  circumstances. 
Where  the  endeavour  to  conclude  a  treaty  has  failed,  and  where  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  appeal  to  the  House  for  its  opinion,  it  might  be  justifiable  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  whole  correspondence  on  the  subject.    My  objection  to  produce  the  cor- 
respondence required  by  the  noble  lord  does  not  arise  from  any  mere  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  the  government.     As  I  before  stated,  we  adopt  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Ashburton — we  approve  his  conduct,  and  we  hold  ourselves  responsible  for  it. 
If,  therefore,  the  noble  lord  should  wish  to  move  a  direct  vote  of  censure,  without 
calling  for  further  documents,  he  may  involve  the  government  in  that  censure;  but, 
acting  upK>n  the  principles  on  which  men  in  office  must  act,  I  am  bound  to  consider 
whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  public  interests  to  produce  the  confidential  com- 
munications between  the  government  and  their  representative,  I^rd  Ashburton; 
and  I  must  state  that  I  think  the  production  of  such  correspondence  would  be  most 
injurious  to  the  public  interests.     It  is,  however,  competent  to  the  noble  lord  to 
press  his  motion  to  a  division ;  but  if  the  noble  lord  does  adopt  that  course,  it  will 
be  with  a  view  of  calling  upon  the  House  to  mark  its  condemnation  of  the  govern- 
ment  for  having  sent  Lord  Ashburton  to  the  United  States  to  conclude  tFiis  treaty, 
and  to  censure  Lord  Ashburton  for  the  course  which  he  has  pursued.    I  do  hope 
that  the  House  will  not  lend  itself,  so  far  as  Lord  Ashburton  is  concerned,  to  such 
an  act  of  injustice.     That  noble  lord,  following  the  course  which  he  has  uniformly 
pursued,  influenced  only  by  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  and  to  main* 
tain  peace  between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  sacrificed  his  own  private 
convenience — his  private  ease— in  order  that  he  might  undertake  this  mission.    Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  have  both  been  the  objects  of  condemnation  in  their 
respective  countries.      Lord  Ashburton  has  been,  in  this  country,  the  victim  of 
anonymous  calumnies;  and  I  am  contident  that  nohon.  member  of  this  House  coold 
have  sanctioned  those  calumnies,  who  would  have  adopted  any  other  course  than  that 
of  proposing  a  direct  motion  of  inculpation,  calling  upon  the  House  to  prononnee 
its  censure  on  the  conduct  of  a  man  so  aspersed.     The  motion  of  to-night  is  in  itself 
a  complete  vindication  of,  and  triumph  for  Lord  Ashburton.     If  a  poweifnl  party 
can  bring  forward  no  other  motion  refiecting  upon  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton 
than — not  a  vote  of  censure — not  a  motion  implying  the  slightest  blame — ^but  a 
mere  proposal  for  the  production  of  papers,  which  the  author  of  the  motion  knows 
cannot  be  produced — I  say  that  any  vindication  of  Lord  Ashburton  is  wholly  un- 
necessary.    The  nature  and  character  of  the  motion  itself  constitute  the  vindication 
and  the  triumph  of  Lord  Ashburton.     The  noble  lord  is  afraid  to  propose  a  vole 
implying  censure,  lest  I  should  move  an  amendment,  which  would  be  carried  by  a 
vast  majority,  approving  of  the  treaty,  and  of  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton.   The 
private  character  of  Lord  Ashburton — much  as  I  regard  that  noUle  lotd ^is  to  me 
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a  matter  of  comparative  aDimportance,  compared  with  the  public  interests  which 
are  involved  in  the  decision  which  the  House  may  adopt  apon  this  motion*.  The 
decision  of  to-niffht,  if  to-night  a  decision  is  come  to,  will  involve  the  opinion  of 
the  House  as  to  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  this  country  and  America. 
1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  subjects  of  difference  between  the  United  States 
and  this  country  have  been  adjusted  by  this  treaty  but  I  speak  of  those  peculiar 
differences  which  caused  considerable  exasperation  in  both  countries,  and  which  af- 
forded reason  for  apprehending  the  disturbance  of  tranquillity.  If  you  are  desirous 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace — if  you  believe  that  this  negotiation  has  contributed  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  peace — then  T  call  upon  you  not  to  be  misled  by  a  plausible 
motion  calling  for  further  papers  to  imply  a  doubtful  and  equivocal  opinion ;  but 
if,  npon  the  whole,  you  are  satisfied  that  the  conduct  of  the  government  and  of  its 
representative,  Lord  Ashburton,  has  been  influenced  by  pure  motives — that  it  has 
been  wise  and  just — that  it  has  contributed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  under- 
standing with  the  United  States — then  I  do  intreat  you,  whatever  bo  your  party 
differences  from  us,  whatever  be  your  political  principles,  to  mark  your  opinion  in 
favour  of  peace  by  negativing  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord. 
Debate  adjourned. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  OPIUM  TRADE. 
April  4,  1843. 

liord  Ashley  having  presented  several  petitions  on  the  subject  of  the  opium  trade 
with  China,  praying  that  the  House  would  adopt  effectual  measures  for  its  abolition, 
concluded  a  powerful  and  impressive  speech  by  moving  a  resolution  to  the  effect, 
that  on  account  of  the  injurious  tendency  of  the  trade  to  our  manufacturing  Interests, 
and  its  utt^  inconsistency  with  the  honour  and  duties  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  steps 
be  taken,  as  soon  as  possible,  with  due  regard  to  the  rights  of  government  and  indi- 
vidnals,  to  abolish  the  evil. 

S»  RoBBBT  Pbel  was  surprised  at  the  conclusion  to  which  his  hon.  friend  (Sir 
R.  loglis),  and  his  noble  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool  (Viscount  Sandon)  had 
cocne,  with  reference  to  this  resolution.  Here  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  delicacy 
and  importanee,  involving  a  revenue  of  £1,200,000,  when  the  revenue  of  India  is  in 
a  state  requiring  the  utmost  care,  and  his  hon.  friend  and  his  noble  friend  called  on 
the  House  to  adopt  a  resolution  which  would  injure  the  revenue  to  the  extent  he  had 
stated,  and  compel  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  give  up  another  portion  of  their 
scanty  earnings.  In  a  matter  of  this  delicacy  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  sur- 
prise at  the  admission  of  his  noble  friend,  who  said  that  the  resolution  should  be 
modified,  and  that  parts  of  it  required  consideration,  and  should  be  amended.  His 
•hon.  friend  who  spoke  last,  said  that  there  was  now  an  able  negotiator  at  the  court 
of  China,  and  who,  it  was  possible,  might  by  his  exertions  do  much  to  modify  the 
evils  of  the  trade.  Now,  bow  did  his  hon.  friend  know  that  some  such  beneficial 
results  were  not  in  the  course  of  being  brought  about,  through  the  exertions  of  this 
able  negotiator?  If  such  negotiations  were  pending,  and  if  there  was  a  chance  of 
changing  the  feelings  of  the  Chinese  government  on  the  subject,  so  that  some  amicable 
arrangement  could  be  e£^ted,  was  it  not  unwise  to  interfere  by  adopting  a  course 
like  the  present  ?  Might  they  not  defeat  the  object  which  the  negotiator  had  in 
▼lew  ?  This  resolution  prohibited  the  growth  of  opiam,  and  supposing  that  the 
Chinese  government  heard  of  this  resolution,  the  hopes  that  might  otherwise  be 
entertained  that,  by  diplomatic  means,  the  object  in  view  would  be  obtained,  would 
be  entirely  at  an  end.  If  there  was  one  thing  more  important  thaU  another,  for  tho 
House  of  Commons  to  maintain  its  weight  and  authority  in  the  country,  it  was  that 
it  shonld  weigh  well  the  resolutions  to  which  it  came.  A  resolution  was  not  like 
«  bill,  for  one  vote  decided  the  matter ;  and  there  was  no  opportunity  of  reconsider- 
ing it,  as  there  were  various  stages  at  which  a  bill  could  be  thrown  out.  Ought  the 
House,  then,  after  the  admissions  of  his  noble  friend,  and  his  hon.  friend,  to  come 
to  a  vote  of  this  kind  to-night,  which  would  at  once  decide  the  matter  ?  Why  not 
latber  adopt  the  other  course  which  had  been  proposed,  and  declare  that  the  House 
-was  not  in  such  a  state,  as  regarded  their  then  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  to  enable 
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them  to  Tote  ou  a  resolution  which  they  were  told  by  its  snpporters  reqmrBi 
amendment  ?  But  what  was  the  resolution  of  his  noble  friend,  of  whose  motifvs  he 
spoke  with  the  utmost  respect,  doing  justice  to  the  humanity  which  indaoed  him  to 
bring  the  subject  forward,  and  also  to  the  ability  which  his  noble  friend  had  displayed 
on  the  occasion ;  but  he  knew  his  noble  friend  too  well  not  to  know  that  he  was 
willing  that  his  resolution  should  be  canvassed  with  the  utmost  freedom.  What 
was  his  noble  friend's  resolution  ?  **  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium,  and  the  monopoly  of  its  growth 
in  the  territories  of  British  India,  is  destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  between 
England  and  China.*' 

This  was  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  and  it  excluded  any  possibility  of  legali* 
zing  the  trade  in  opium.  But  it  was  also  impossible  entirely  to  interdict  the  titide; 
for  opium,  besides  being  produced  in  our  Indian  possessions,  could  be  obtaiDed  firom 
Turkey  or  from  Manilla,  or  British  capital  would  be  engaged  in  cultivating  it  in  the 
state  of  Malwa  and  other  places.  Would  the  House  aver,  that  the  "  contiDuanee 
of  the  trade  in  opium  is  destructive  of  all  amicable  relations?  and  at  the  same  time 
decide,  that  the  monopoly  of  the  growth  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India  Company  ie 
unwise  ?  There  were  two  questions  to  be  considered ;  one,  whether  you  will  vote, 
that  if  this  country  should  sanction  the  illegal  trade  in  opium,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese  government ;  and  another,  perfectly  dbtinct  from 
this, —  whether  by  this  resolution,  you  can  prevent  the  growth  of  the  vegetable  in 
our  possessions  in  India.  He  would  show  why  it  was  better  to  postpone  their 
coming  to  a  decision  on  the  subject.  The  matter  had  not  only  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  attention  from  the  present  government,  but  also  from  the  late  administration. 
The  late  government  instructed  Sir  H.  Pottinger  to  communicate  with  the  Chinese 
government  on  the  subject.  Now,  had  Sir  H.  Pottinger  acted  at  all  in  a  spirit 
favourable  to  the  opium  trade  P  Did  not  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  on  a  recent  occasion, 
almost  stand  alone,  while  he  had  to  confront  the  displeasure  of  powerful  parties  in 
China,  in  consequence  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  condemnation  of  that  traffic? 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  had  been  instructed  to  make  a  res()ectful  application  to  the 
Chinese  government  on  the  subject,  and  to  show  them  the  impolicy  of  endeavoaring 
entirely  to  interdict  the  trade.  He  was  instructed  to  show  in  how  many  countries 
this  vegetable  could  be  produced,  and  to  point  out  the  great  extent  of  the  coast  <^ 
China,  and  the  almost  impossibility  of  putting  down  the  smuggling  trade  in  opiara ; 
and  he  was  directed  to  point  out  the  tranquillising  effect  in  one  respect,  and  the  ad- 
vantages that  might  be  obtained  from  it  as  an  article  of  revenue,  if  the  Chinese 
government  would  look  at  the  question  in  the  same  way  as  European  governments 
regarded  questions  of  this  kind — namely,  getting  rid  of  smuggling  by  legalisin^^ 
the  trade,  and  imposing  a  duty  on  the  import.  This  was  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
tliat  he  was  sure  the  House  would  excuse  him  for  reading  a  portion  of  the 
instructions  that  had  been  sent  out  by  the  present  government  to  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger, to  guide  him  as  to  the  course  that  he  was  to  pursue.  He  referred  to  this 
extract  from  the  instructions  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to 
the  House,  that  her  Majesty's  government  was  not  indifferent  to  the  question,  but 
was  fully  aware  of  its  importance,  as  well  regarding  the  interests  as  the  honour  of 
this  country ;  and  also  to  show  that  it  condemned  the  principle  of  British  subjects* 
•with  immense  capital,  engaging  in  a  traffic  agfunst  the  municipal  laws  of  the  Chinese. 
The  instructions  were  written  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  and  were  dated 
29th  of  December,  1842.  The  extract,  which  he  would  read,  was  as  follows: — 
^^  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  your  endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  Chinese 
government  to  legalise  the  sale  of  opium,  it  will  be  right  that  her  Mijesty's  servants 
in  China  should  hold  themselves  aloof  from  all  connection  with  so  discreditable  a 
traffic.  The  British  merchant,  who  may  be  a  smuggler,  must  receive  no  protection 
or  support  in  the  prosecution  of  his  ill^al  sale ;  and  he  must  be  made  avrare,  thitt 
he  will  have  to  take  the  consequences  of  his  own  conduct  Her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  not  the  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this  trade  on  the  part  of  the  British  smug- 
gler; but  they  may  impede  it  in  some  degree  by  preventing  Hong  Kong  and  its 
waters  from  being  used  as  a  point  by  the  British  smuggler,  as  a  starting  point  for 
his  illegal  acts.  That  is  to  say,  when  Hong  Kong  is  ceded — until  that,  the  smug- 
gling of  opium  cannot  be  prohibited  there;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  ceded,  you  will  have 
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*  Id  prereot  the  importatioD  of  opium  into  Hong  Koog,  for  the  purpose  of 
cKDortatioo  into  China.'* 

Did  not  that  prove,  that  this  important  question  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Iter  Mijesty's  government ;  and  such  being  the  case,  was  not  the  course  marked  out 
in  the  instruction  he  had  just  referred  to,  a  much  wiser  course  than  that  proposed  in 
the  resolution  ?  If  they  adopted  it,  the  chances  would  be,  that  the  negotiations  of 
the  able  man  to  whom  his  hon.  friend  had  alluded  would  be  put  a  stop  to ;  he  there- 
Ibra  mged  upon  his  noble  friend  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
her  Mi^esty's  government,  so  that  the  objecl  which  his  noble  friend  so  anxiously  had 
in  view  should  not  be  defeated.  So  much  for  the  illegal  traffic  in  this  article.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  other  question,  whether  it  were  politic  or  just  for  the  House  of 
CoflBjnoDS  to  attempt  to  interdict  the  growth  of  a  certain  vegetable  by  the  people  of 
India,  within  the  territory  of  the  East  India  Company  f  He  was  afraid,  that  a  very 
errooeous  construction  would  be  put  upon  the  motion  of  his  noble  friend.  He  was 
aoie  that  his  noble  friend's  intention  was  a  just  and  a  good  one ;  but  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  interdict  the  growth  of  opium,  in  order  to  benefit  the  manufac- 
torers  of  this  country,  he  became  doubly  unwilling  to  sanction  this  resolution ;  first 
of  all«  because  upon  that  ground  it  was  assumed,  that  the  growth  of  this  vegetable 
ought  not  to  continue,  and  secondly,  it  was  most  unwise  that  we  should  undertake-— 
beesuse  persons  in  another  country  abused  the  use  of  it ;  because  they  had  not  a 
sufficient  control  over  their  own  appetites ;  because,  by  their  own  good  sense,  they 
could  not  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  vegetable,  it  was  most  unwise  that,  therefore,  the 
Enffliah  government  should  resort  to  the  extreme  step  of  preventing  the  growth  of 
it  uiogeuer  in  their  possessions  in  the  East.  He  thought,  that  it  had  been  shown 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  that  there  could  be  no  control  over  the  growing  of  opium 
beyond  the  British  provinces.  In  the  state  of  Malwa  there  was  in  one  year  pro- 
duced 10,000  chests,  and  if  we  chose  to  attempt  to  control  the  growth  there,  we 
eouM  have  no  security  that  British  capital  would  not  be  taken  to  other  spots,  where 
the  climate  and  soil  were  favourable  to  its  growth.  This  was  not  a  question,  how- 
ever, of  absolute  prohibition — we  could  not  prohibit  the  growth.  The  question  was, 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  attempt  its  regulation  P  If  they  could  not  interdict 
the  growth,  the  question  they  had  to  oecide  was,  whether  opium  should  be  grown 
nader  the  regulations  of  a  monopoly,  or  under  free  trade  P  He  implored  the  House 
to  act  with  great  caution  in  this  matter.  If  it  were  a  question  merely  affecting  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country,  he  would  ask  the  House  to  come  to  no  hasty 
decision,  but  to  weigh  calmly  all  the  points  connected  with  the  subject ;  of  how 
much  greater  importance  was  that  when  the  interest  of  so  large  a  country  and  so 
great  a  body  of  people  was  at  stake  P  If  you  abolish  monopoly  altogether,  and  sub- 
stitute in  its  place  free  trade,  the  House  could  not  anticipate  the  evils  which  may 
arise  to  India  itself.  With  regard  to  this  question,  he  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Comwallis.  What  does  his  lordship  say  on  the  point  P  Lord  Comwallts 
had  many  opportunities  of  studying  and  watching  the  interests  of  the  great  country 
conunitted  to  his  charge.  When  examined  in  1786  by  the  East  India  Comnany  wit]^ 
refierenoe  to  a  free-trade  in  opium,  his  lordship  said,  that  he  was  opposea  abstract- 
edly to  all  descriptions  of  monopoly.  He  had  maturely  and  deliberately  considered 
the  question,  and  he  must  confess  that  he  saw  the  great  advantages  which  resulted 
from  keeping  the  opium  trade  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  He  expressed  an 
opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of  monopoly.  Lord  Comwallis  thought  it  was  necessary 
in  Older  to  votect  and  preserve  the  public  interest.  He  woiUd  refer  the  House  to 
anoth^  authority,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Mill,  the  historian  of  British  India.  That 
gentleman,  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  whose  opinion  certainly  ought  to  carry  great 
weight  on  a  question  of  this  character,  took  the  same  view  of  the  matter.  Mr.  Mill 
was  in  favour  of  monopoly.  He  considered  a  free-trade  in  opium  would  lead  to  great 
abuse  of  the  opium  trade  in  India.  Mr.  Flemming  also  expressed  a  similar  c^inion 
in  favour  of  monopoly  and  against  free-trade.  If  that  House  consulted  all  the 
authorities  on  the  point,  it  would  be  found  that  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  opium 
was  considered  preferable  to  that  of  free- trade.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  enter 
upon  a  consideration  of  this  question  with  the  view  to  its  settlement  this  night. 
He  asked  the  House  to  vote  for  the  previous  question,  and  not  for  the  abstract  reso- 
Intioo  of  his  hon.  firiend.    How  was  it  possible  that  they  could  affirm  this  resolution 
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with  the  imperfect  information  which  the  House  possesMd  on  the  subject  f  Tbej 
were  going  to  aflSrm  a  resolution  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  Lord  Comwallis,  in 
defiance  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mill,  that  monopoly  ought  not  to  be  abolished,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  that  country  that  a  free  trade  in  that  dmg  should 
not  be  established.  Opiam  was  an  article  of  agricultural  produce.  He  considered 
it  very  questionable. whether  the  House  had  a  right  to  limit  its  growth,  in  order  to 
introduce  into  China,  with  much  greater  advantage,  the  produce  of  Britbh  manu- 
factures. What  has  been  our  policy  with  regard  to  that  country?  India  had  a 
flourishing  cotton  manufacture ;  that,  this  country  had  destroyed.  India  is  in  a 
different  position  from  what  you  found  her.  If  you  destroyed  her  manufacture  of 
cotton,  you  left  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  agriculture.  If  the  traffic  in 
opium  could  be  legaiized,  it  would  be  most  unjust,  if,  for  the  purpose  of  openinfir  a 
market  for  the  British  manufactures,  you  adopt  measures  which  must  inevitably 
have  the  effect  of  destroying  the  agriculture  of  India.  Are  hon.  members  so  very 
sensitive  on  the  subject  of  opium  ?  Did  we  not  derive  a  large  revenue  from  tobaooo ; 
a  revenue  to  the  amount  of  ^£3,400,000  on  the  tobacco  smoked  and  chewed,  to  excite 
and  stimulate  us.  [An  hon.  member :  And  compose  us.]  And  this  in  addition  to 
a  duty  on  gin,  spirits,  brandy,  and  wine,  luxuries  which  men  who  had  no  command 
over  their  appetites  could  and  did  abuse.  We  who  raised  ^8,000,000  or  ^9,000,000 
by  the  duty  on  barley  alone,  and  ^3,400,000  on  a  weed  which  many  considered  most 
noxious,  would  yet  interdict  the  growth  of  opium  in  India  in  order  to  preserve  the 
morals  and  take  care  of  the  health  of  the  Chinese.  The  Ryots  were  very  glad  to 
grow  opium,  because,  according  to  Lord  Comwallis,  there  was  a  degree  of  protection 
derived  from  it  against  undue  and  unauthorised  exaction,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  other  commodities ;  and,  moreover,  the  cultivation  of  indigo  and  opium  was 
healthful  to  the  inhabitants.  Was  it  for  the  House  to  say  to  the  people  of  India 
*^  we  will  prohibit  the  cultivation  by  you  of  that  part  of  yoar  agricultural  produce 
which  is  most  safe,  most  profitable,  and  most  healthy,"  and  to  do  this  in  order  to 
substitute  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country,  in  making  which  we  employed  a 
child  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day.  He  did  say  that  it  was  not  quite  fair, 
after  we  had  destroyed  the  cotton  trade  of  India  by  the  superior  cheapness  of  onr 
own,  to  destroy  also  its  chief  agricultural  produce.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
consider  this  question  with  great  caution  in  the  present  state  of  India,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  labouring  population,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue ;  seeing 
that  if  that  revenue  were  deficient,  additional  sums  must  be  derived  from  direct  taxa- 
tion which  would  fall  upon  labour  and  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  soiL  His 
noble  friend  said,  that  ^1,000,000,  or  j£l, 200,000  a.year  was  a  small  amount;  but 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  revenue  in  India  was  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  that  they  could  not  diminish  the  revenue  by  one  million  without 
engendering  the  necessity  for  fresh  taxation,  which  must  fall  on  the  labouring  popu- 
lation of  that  country  ;  and  unless  they  were  perfectly  clear  as  to  the  justice  of  the 
change  they  were  about  to  make,  they  ought  not  to  subject  to  additional  burthens 
those  who  were  already  taxed  to  the  utmost  advisable  extent.  The  resolution 
declared  : — ^*  That  the  continuance  of  the  trade  in  opium  and  the  monopoly  of  its 
growth  in  the  territories  of  British  India  is  destructive  of  all  relations  of  amity  be- 
tween England  and  China ;  .  .  .  and  that  steps  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible,  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  government  and  individuals,  to  abolish  the  evil.** 

They  might  depend  upon  it  that  it  was  not  by  the  summary  course,  even  if  they 
could  abolish  the  trade,  that  they  could  'effect  this  abolition  safely.  Me  would  not 
at  that  late  hour  of  the  night,  enter  into  any  further  discussion ;  he  trusted  he  had 
said  enough  to  induce  the  House  to  believe  that  her  Majesty's  government  were  not 
negligent  in  this  matter,  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  pass  this  resolution  on  a  single 
night*s  debate,  that  its  terms  were  too  decisive  and  emphatic,  and  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  course  would  be  to  leave  the  subject  to  her  Majesty's  government, 
for  their  cautious  consideration.  He  did  not  ask  the  House  to  reject  the  resolution ; 
he  did  not  ask  them  to  negative  it ;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue  of  India, 
he  only  asked  the  House  to  leave  the  subject  where  it  ought  to  be  left,  in  the  bands 
of  her  Majesty's  ministers. 

Lord  Ashley  ultimately  withdrew  his  motion* 
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SUPPLY— BRITISH  MUSEUM. 
Apbii.  7,  1843. 

Six  Robbet  Pekl,  in  proposing  the  annual  vote  for  the  British  Museum,  said, 
that  as  there  were  such  ample  detuls  with  respect  to  it  in  a  paper  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  table,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  go  into  any  lengthened 
explanation.  The  estimate  was  ^2,640  more  than  that  of  last  year.  The  chief  of 
this  increase  was  jCl^OO  for  the  completion  of  the  collection  of  English  scientific 
woi^  in  the  library.  Another  addition  was  an  increase  of  £450  for  binding  books. 
He  was  happy  to  state,  that  there  had  been  a  ereat  increase  in  the  number  of  visiters 
during  the  last  year.  In  1841,  the  number  of  visiters  was  319,000,  while  last  year 
the  number  had  increased  to  547,000,  showing  an  increase  of  2*20,000  in  one 
yesr.  Ue  thought  that  after  this  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say  one  word  more 
In  rBcommendation  of  the  vote.  He  should,  therefore,  propose  thai  the  sum  of 
X32,d76  be  granted  for  the  establishment  of  the  British  Museum,  for  the  year  end- 
ing Aprils,  1843. 

Li  reply  to  Mr.  Hume,  who  objected  to  the  constitution  of  the  trustees  of  the 
institution,  and  thought  that  the  superintendence  of  this  establishment  should  be 
placed  under  some  responsible  oflBcer  of  the  government, — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  stated  that  the  government  had 
no  control  at  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  whereas  six  members  of 
the  cabinet  were  ex  officio  trustees.  So  far,  too,  from  their  having  no  influence, 
the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  had  always  a  very  great  influence,  as  it  must  be  with 
his  sanction  that  the  vote  was  proposed ;  and  ho  would  venture  to  say  that  any 
reasonable  suggestion  as  to  the  management  of  the  Museum  made  by  the  flrst  lord 
of  the  treasury  would  be  attended  to  by  the  trustees.  The  hon.  gentleman  stated 
that  formerly  only  seventy-five  persons  were  admitted  to  the  Museum  each  open 
day  in  the  conrse  of  a  week,  whereas  at  the  present  time  not  less  than  30,000  had 
been  admitted  in  a  single  day.  Did  not  this  circumstance  prove  that  the  trustees 
of  the  Museum  were  anxious  to  afford  every  facility  for  the  access  of  the  public  P 
In  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  visiters  was  247,000;  in  1841,  it  was  319,000; 
and  last  year  the  number  had  increased  to  547,000.  If,  then,  the  hon.  member 
would  contrast  the  present  management  with  tliat  which  obtained  formerly,  he 
woald  find  that  there  was  every  desire  to  afford  accommodation  to  the  public.  Again, 
io  the  year  1810,  the  number  of  visits  made  to  the  reading-rooms  for  the  purposes  of 
atody  was  1,950;  in  1815  the  number  was  4,300,  but  last  year  the  number  was 
71,000.  It  was  to  him  most  gratifying  to  find  the  large  number  of  persons  that 
pamed  through  the  Museum  without  any  circumstance  occurring  that  could  reflect 
even  the  slightest  discredit  on  them.  The  orderly  and  decent  conduct  of  the  visiters 
to  the  Museum,  even  on  the  most  crowded  days,  must  afford  the  utmost  gratification 
to  every  reflecting  mind.  The  habit  of  order  inculcated  by  visiting  this  institution 
in  this  way  must  have  a  great  moral  effect,  and  this  was  produced  in  addidon  to  the 
gratifying  the  curiosity  of  the  people.  With  resj)ect  to  the  admission  of  young 
children  to  the  Museum,  he  would  only  observe,  that  they  might  be  exposed  to  in- 
convenience and  some  risk  in  a  crowded  day ;  for  instance,  on  any  occasion  when 
30,000  persons  passed  through  the  Museum.  So  far,  also,  from  the  trustees  not 
being  willing  to  adopt  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  he  would  observe,  that 
they  were  gririually  doing  so ;  and  in  the  present  year  they  had  made  arrangements 
to  carry  oat  the  recommendations  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  the  synopsis. 
Aeain,  the  public  were  greatly  indebted  to  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Fellowes  for  a  most 
valoaUe  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Museum,  in  tne  shape  of  the  Xanthian  sculp- 
tares ;  and  the  trustees  of  the  Museum  were  about  to  send  out  that  gentleman  again 
to  Asia  Minor,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  an  addidonal  number  of  these  valuable  remains 
ofantiqoity.  •  ♦  ♦  •  The  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  in  print- 
ing at  cheap  eatalogne  of  the  Nadonal  Gallery,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  him ;  and  there  was  not  one  word  which  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said  as  to  the 
cathedrals  in  which  he  did  not  entirely  concur.  He  believed  that  access  might  be 
given  to  these  edifices  to  the  mass  of  the  people  with  tho  most  perfect  safety,  and 
that  nothing  but  good  could  result  from  such  access  being  freely  afibrded  ;  even  if 
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any  additional  precautions  were  considered  necessary  in  the  first  instance,  he  could 
conceive  no  better  way  in  which  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  chapters  could  be 
expended.  It  would  be  but  a  very  small  portion.  Since  the  last  discussion  on  this 
subject,  the  House  was  aware  that  a  vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  deanery  of  West- 
minster. He  had  filled  up  that  vacancy  with  a  gentleman,  of  whom  he  knew  nothing^ 
personally,  but  who  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  high  professional  and  personal 
character ;  and  in  speaking  with  this  reverend  gentleman,  Dr.  Turton,  on  the 
subject,  he  had  expressly  told  him  that  he  could  not  give  him  a  more  satisfactory 
proof  of  any  gpratitude  he  might  feel  for  the  distinction  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him,  than  the  exercising  all  the  influence  he  should  have,  as  dean,  in  procur- 
ing for  the  public  free  admission  to  the  abbey.  Dr.  Turton  had  expressed  his 
entire  sympathy  with  him  on  this  subject,  and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  rev.  gentleman  would  actively  co-operate  with  him  in  carrying  out  this 
most  desirable  object. 

Vole  agreed  to.  


IMPORT  DUTIES— COMMERCIAL  TREATIES. 
April  25,  1843. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Ricardo^s  motion,  "  That  an  humble  address  be  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  respectfully  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  it  is  not 
expedient  that  any  contemplated  remission  of  import  duties  be  postponed,  with  a 
view  of  making  such  remission  a  basis  of  commercial  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries'* —      ' 

Sib  Robert  Peel  said  :  Unless  I  misunderstood  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  (Mr.  Villiers),  he  made  a  statement  which  was  gratiMng  to  me  to  hear,  and 
which  I  hardly  expected  to  come  from  that  quarter.  For  the  hon.  gentleman 
stated  that  some  four  or  five  years  ago  there  had  been  a  great  export  of  bullion 
from  this  country  that  greatly  inconvenienced  and  deranged  the  currency,  in 
consequence  of  a  sudden  demand  for  foreign  corn,  and  the  inability  of  exchanging 
British  manufactures  for  that  article,  but  that  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  that  respect — that  there  had  been  no  sudden 
demand  for  foreign  corn,  but  that  there  had  been  a  ready  demand  for  British 
manufactures,  and  that  foreign  corn  had  been  imported  into  this  country  in  a  regu- 
lar way,  and  in  the  ordinary  manner  of  commercial  intercourse.  And  the  hon. 
gentleman  said,  that  this  regular  interchange  of  British  manufactures  for  foreign 
corn,  of  late  years,  had  prevented  that  large  demand  for  bullion  which  was  appre- 
hended by  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury.  Now,  I  well  remember 
that  one  of  the  prophecies  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  maintaining  the  sliding- 
scale,  as  it  is  called,  used  to  be,  that  there  must  be  at  intervals  a  sudden  demand 
for  foreign  corn,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  pay  for  by  the  exportation  of 
British  manufactures.  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  that  prophecy  bad 
not  been  fulfilled,  but  that  there  had  been  a  regular  interchange  of  British  manu- 
factures for  foreign  com,  and  that  though  a  large  quantity  of  corn  was  imported 
in  the  month  of  August  last— to  between  two  and  three  millions  of  quarters — yet 
no  apprehension  was  felt  that  it  would  derange  our  monetary  system.  That  was  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  gentleman  made,  and  coming  from  such  hiflj-h  and  unques- 
tionable authority  upon  such  a  point,  I  heard  it  with  a  very  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
do  not  intend  to  trouble  the  House  with  many  observations  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. I  well  know  the  peculiar  difficulty  under  which  I  at  this  time  speak  on  the 
subject,  considering  that  on  next  Monday  week  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  intends  to  submit  the  usual  financial  statement  to  the  House. 
There  being  only  ten  days  to  elapse  before  that  discussion  takes  place,  in  which 
a  full  consideration  of  every  subject  connected  with  the  fiscal  arrangements  of 
the  country  must  necessarily  be  entered  upon,  I  feel  how  very  inconvenient  it 
would  be  were  I  to  allow  myself  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  details  at  the  present 
moment.  I  apprehend  that  the  main  and  single  question  before  the  House  is 
this ;  **  is  it  wise  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  by  an  abstract  resolution, 
to  declare  that  you  shall  not  seek  for  any  reduction  of  the  import  duties  on  your 
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own  mftoufactures  into  foreign  countries  in  conseqaence  of,  and  as  an  equivalent 
for,  may  reduction  of  dutiefi  imposed  by  you  on  the  importation  into  this  country 
of  the  produce  of  those  countries,  but  that  we  sliali  fetter  the  discretion  for  all 
time  to  come  of  the  executive  government,  and  lay  down  to-night,  after  a  debate 
of  three  or  four  hours,  this  important  principle-— that  you  shall  not  attempt  by 
eommereial  negotiation  to  procure  any  reduction  of  the  import  duties  imposed  by 
foreign  countries  upon  your  own  manufactures,  and  that  when  you  are  considering 
the  policy  of  any  reducrion  of  duties  on  foreign  produce  into  this  country,  you  shall 
not  endeavour  to  obtain  a  corresponding  reduction  of  duties  imposed  on  your  own 
articles  of  produce,  and  that  even  if  negotiations  for  forming  commercial  treaties 
are  now  pending,  whereby  you  hope  to  obtain  certain  reciprocal  advantages,  yet  yon 
aliall  (for,  by  the  resolution  now  proposed,  if  carried,  you  will  be  bound  to,}  relinquish 
all  those  advantages,  and  to  tell  the  country  with  which  you  are  negotiating,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  ihem  to  give  you  an  equivalent  in  return  for  that  which  you 
are  about  to  concede  to  them,  for  that  you  do  not  look  for  any  corresponding  advan* 
tages."    I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  the  last  man  to  maintain  the  principle  directly 
opposite  to  the  one  involved  in  such  a  declaration.     I  think  I  gave  a  sufficient  proof 
of  this  in  the  tariff  of  last  year.     I  then  declared  that  1  considered  that  our  domestic 
interests,  in  all  these  arrangements,  were  of  primary  consideration.     I  laid  down  the 
principle,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  in  us  to  punish  ourselves,  because  other  countries 
refused  to  adopt  similar  arrangements  as  to  their  import  duties.     These  principles  I 
laid  down  last  year,  and  I  adhere  to  them  still.    But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  to 
propound  principles  when  you  are  applying  them  to  practical  details,  to  that  of  laying 
them  down  merely  in  the  shape  of  abstract  propositions.  Consider  the  many  questions 
there  are  to  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  apply  such  a  principle.     There  is 
the  state  of  the  revenue — the  comparative  claims  which  different  articles  of  commerce, 
to  which  taxation  applies,  have  upon  you.    Even  admitting  the  principle  that  all  tax- 
ation is  an  evil,  and  supposing  you  are  only  determined  by  the  state  of  the  revenue, 
and  by  the  obligation  ot  providing  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  of  the 
necessary  annual  expenditure,  still  these  constitute  such  demands  upon  you  as  to 
make  the  power  of  reducing  taxation  necessarily  very  limited.     But  the  difficulty 
is  enhanced  when  you  have  present  to  your  consideration  the  comparative  claims 
of  different  articles  on  which  the  reduction  is  to  be  made.     Shall  you  take  the  raw 
article— ahall  you  take  some  great  article  of  consumption — or  shall  you  take  an 
article  of  luxury?     Then,  again,  what  chance  have  you  of  preventing  the  duty 
bein^  evaded  by  smuggling;  and  what  will  be  the  expense  of  protecting  the  revenue? 
Surely  all  these  are  important  questions  applying  to  each  separate  article  of  trade. 
Then,  with  reference  to  vested  interests,  as  the  noble  lonl  said,  there  are  the 
respective  clums  of  the  colonial  interest^,  and  of  the  interests  of  foreign  countries. 
All  these  are  noattera  deserving  the  utmost  consideration  when  you  come  to  deal  with 
details,  and  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  an  abstract  principle  embodied  in  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  (Lord 
John  Russell)  say,  that  he  was  disposed  to  support  the  present  motion.     Why  the 
noble  lord  has  been  for  ten  years  trying  to  make  commercial  treaties.    He  has  even 
boasted  of  some  success  in   his  efforts.    When  I  said,  last  year,  that  we  were 
engaged  in  making  commercial  treaties,  up  got  the  noble  lord,  and  also  the  noble 
lord,  the  late  SecreUry  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  exclaimed,  *'  What  credit  do 
joo  deserve  for  that  ?    You  know  that  we  commenced  the  work,  and  have  prepared 
the  way.*'    But  now  the  noble  lord  says,  that  unless  I  g^ve  him  some  assurance, 
which  he  knows  I  cannot  give  him,  he  is  disposed  to  support  the  resolution  now 
proposed  to  the  House.     In  the   Import    Duties*    committee   Mr.  Porter    was 
examined,  and  he  was  asked, — '*  Are  you  at  the  head  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade?"    He  answered,  "I  am."    "How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  that  institution  ?"    "  From  its  first  establishment  in  1832."    **  Have 
you   been  engaged  in   effecting  a  commercial  treaty  between  this  country  and 
France?"    The  answer  was,  *•  I  have." 

Now,  we  found  these  negotiations  pending.  Tbey  had  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affairs  which  had  occurred  in  Syria.  We  resumed  these  negotiations, 
but  now,  to-night,  by  a  sudden  resolution,  we  are  to  forego  every  advantage,  and 
proclaim  to  France,   '*  we  contemplate  making  reductions  in  the  duties    upon 
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articles  of  your  production  ,*  but  you  are  distinctly  to  understand  that  we  loek  for 
no  return  from  you.'*  That,  I  think,  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  is  a 
piece  of  superfluous  liberality  which  the  House  ought  not  to  sanction.  In  the 
course  of  this  very  year,  I  heard  the  noble  lord  publicly  declare  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  nothing  could  be  more  essential  to  the  permanent  interest  of  this  country  than 
to  make  good  commercial  arrangements  with  the  United  States.  I  myself  heard 
the  noble  lord  declare  that,  "of  all  the  commercial  arrangements  which  this 
country  could  enter  into,  that  which  would  be  most  easentially  beneficial  would 
be  a  good  tariff  with  the  United  States."  Is  the  noble  lord,  then,  now  prepared 
to  consent  to  the  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  to  proclaim  to  the  United 
States  that  we  looked  for  no  equivalent  from  them  for  any  reduction  we  might 
make  in  our  import  duties  on  their  produce?  It  is  true  the  noble  lord  en- 
deavours to  break  the  fall  by  saying  that  if  I  will  give  hfm  some  assurance,  h« 
will  not  support  the  resolution.  But  what  assurance  can  I  give  him  some  ei^t 
or  nine  days  before  the  discussion  on  the  budget  ?  Will  the  noble  lord  specify  any 
particular  tax  which  I  could  propose  to  r^luce?  The  noble  lord  knows  that 
I  must  decline  to  enter  into  any  discussion  qf  details.  I  state  now,  as  I  stated  last 
year,  that  I  think  our  own  interests  ought  to  be  the  first  consideration.  If  a  duty 
cannot  be  levied,  in  consequence  of  its  producing  a  system  of  smuggling,  the  pre- 
vention of  which  would  be  a  greater  expense  than  the  revenue  to  be  raised,  and 
if  that,  united  with  the  monstrous  evils  produced  by  the  immoral  practice  of  smug- 
gling, by  which  we  not  only  lose  the  revenue,  but  comtpt  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  people — am  I  to  say  that  I  will  maintain  that  duty  permanently, 
because  no  other  country  will  reduce  its  duties  on  our  produce?  By  no  meaus. 

Silt  let  us  not  lay  down  general  principles  in  the  abstract;  let  us  reserve  them  for 
e  particular  cases  in  which  they  are  to  be  practically  adopted.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, our  commercial  arrangements  with  Portugal  and  France.  I  do  not  regard 
our  commercial  relations  with  Portugal  in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  I  think 
it  of  great  political  importance  that  we  should  strengthen  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  that  country  and  this,  by  means  of  an  intimate  commercial  intercourse.  In 
the  same  manner  I  look  upon  our  commercial  connection  witli  France.  I  should 
not  estimate  the  advantage  of  an  extended  commercial  intercourse  with  France  merely 
in  respect  to  the  amount  of  pecuniary  gain  that  may  result  from  it;  but  I  value  that 
intercourse  on  account  of  tiie  efiect  it  is  calculated  to  produce  in  softening  down 
prejudices  between  the  people  of  the  two  countries,  and  in  promoting  the  feding  of 
amity  and  good  will  between  two  great  nations.  I  should  regard  that  mutual 
intercourse  in  commercial  affairs  as  giving  an  additional  security  for  the  permanent 
maintenance  of  peace.  Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  a  duty  on  an  article  in  respect  to 
which  there  is  no  danger  from  smuggling,  but  the  revenue  on  which  can  be  easily 
collected — an  article  of  luxury — ^is  it  not  perfectly  open  for  me  to  consider  whether 
I  shall  reduce  the  duty  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  reciprocal  advantage  for 
British  manufactures?  I  do  not  consider  our  commercial  relations  with  any  country 
as  a  mere  question  of  a  balance  of  trade,  I  do  not  look  upon  any  supposed  balance 
against  us  a  measure  of  loss.  If,  for  example,  we  import  from  Russia  the  produce 
of  that  country  to  the  amount  of  £5,000,000  a-year,  and  we  export  to  Russia 
only  j£l,200,000  a-year,  making  a  difference  of  £3,800,000  in  the  amount  of 
our  imports  from  Russia  over  our  exports  to  that  country,  no  doubt  no  fallacy  couM 
be  so  complete,  no  mistake  so  absurd,  as  to  assume  that  this  country  su^ttained  a 
loss  to  the  extent  of  the  £3,800,000,  because  that  amount  must  necessarily  be 
made  up  by  our  trading  with  sowe  third  country.  That  I  quite  admit ;  but  while  I 
do  so,  surely  I  may  contend  that  a  direct  is  more  beneficial  than  an  indirect  intercourse. 
Surely  it  is  better  for  this  country  to  have  a  direct  intercourse  with  France  and  with 
Portugal,  even  independently  of  the  political  advantages  which  must  arise,  by 
having  the  bonds  of  friendship  more  firmly  linked  together,  than  that  we  should  pay 
our  debts  to  France,  or  that  she  should  pay  her  debts  to  us,  by  means  of  a  trade 
with  a  third  country — Portugal.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  me&n  to  contend  for  this 
principle — that  any  remission  of  duty  which  is  desirable  for  us  in  regard  to 
our  own  domestic  interests,  ought  not  to  be  postponed  with  a  view  of  producing  a 
reduction  of  duty  in  other  countries  on  articles  of  British  manufacture  ?  "Hiat,  I 
apprehend,  is  the  principle  which  the  hon.  gentleman  maintains.    Now,  even  if  that 
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prineiple  were  soand,  I  should  doubt  the  policy  of  proclaiming  it.  Depend  upon  it, 
we  have  prejudices  enough  to  contend  with  in  other  countries,  without  throwing 
away  any  advantages  by  a  gratuitous  declaration  of  a  principle  like  this.  The 
noble  lord  says,  *' Suppose  a  taste  for  British  manufactures  arises,  can  foreign 
goveramentB  control  it?  and  can  they  prevent  its  being  gratified  by  any  duty 
they  may  impose?"  That  may  be  very  true;  but  how  can  you  best  encourage 
that  taste  ?  fake  Portugal  for  instance.  How  will  you  be  most  likely  to  b^et  a 
taste  for  British  manufactures  in  Portugal  ?  Is  it  not  by  directly  introducing  our 
cottons  and  woollens  into  Portugal?  And  if,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  port  wine 
imported  into  this  conntry,  I  can  induce  Portugal  to  reduce  the  duties  on  our  cot- 
tons and  hardware  imported  into  her  markets — if  I  can  introduce  our  cottons 
into  Portugal,  and  they  take  the  taste  of  the  people,  the  value  of  having  them 
at  a  cheap  rate  would  soon  be  appreciated,  and  will  not  that  be  an  advantage  to  the 
manufactures  of  this  country  ?  The  reduction  in  the  duty  on  port  wine  may  be 
a  good  thing  in  itself;  but  if,  by  a  treaty  with  Portiigal,  we  can  not  only  have  that 
redoctioa  but  also  secure  the  reduction  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  Portugal,  is  it  not  better  to  obtain  the  double  reduction  of  duty  than  the 
single  reduction?  The  hon.  gentleman,  however,  by  his  resolution,  would  prevent 
the  executive  government  from  obtaining  any  such  advantage.  The  noble  lord 
(Ytscoont  Hawick)  does  certainly  push  the  doctrines  of  free-trade  to  an  extra* 
vagant  length ;  it  is  to  him  a  matter  of  entire  indifference  how  high  the  duties  are 
which  foreign  countries  impose  upon  our  articles — **  If  we  import,"  says  the  noble 
lord,  '*  we  must  pay  somehow  or  other."  Now,  that  doarine  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
also  bis  other  position,  that  this  resolution  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  the 
fo3reign-office  of  the  temptation  of  writing  nine-tenths  of  the  useless  correspondence 
which  it  now  produces,  are  the  grounds  upon  which  he  will  vote  for  this  motion; 
and  although  he  may  think  the  tendency  or  this  motion  to  diminish  the  labour  of  the 
foreign-ofiBce  is  a  very  good  thing,  it  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  supporting 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Then,  says  the  noble  lord  the  member  for 
London,  ^'  I  will  prove  the  advantage  of  a  diminution  of  your  import  duties,  inde- 
pendent of  the  conduct  of  other  countries,  from  a  reference  to  the  article  of  brandy;" 
and  then  he  stated  that  the  exports  of  brandy  from  France  in  a  certain  year  amounted 
to  a  certain  quantity,  and  the  imports  of  brandy  into  England  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  1,200,000  gallons  less;  and  it  was  quite  clear,  therefore,  he  said,  that 
there  must  have  been  an  enormous  quantity  of  smuggling;  hut,  unfortunately  for 
the  noble  lord,  the  facts  are  exactly  the  other  way.  In  the  year  1834,  the  exports  of 
brandy  from  France  were  1,744,000  gallons,  and  therefore,  acconling  to  the  noble 
lord's  statement,  the  imports  into  England  in  tliat  year  ought  to  have  been  only 
547^000  gallons;  but,  in  fact,  the  imports  into  England  were  three  millions  of  gallons, 
showing  apparently  an  excess  over  the  whole  quantity  exported,  and  so  as  to  every 
year  downwards  since  1834.  Do  I  therefore  contend  that  there  has  been  no  smug- 
gling^?  Not  at  all;  it  only  proves  that  the  noble  lord^s  argument  is  without  foundation, 
and  the  records  of  the  French  custom-house  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  But  the 
terais  of  the  resolution  itself,  are  not  such  as  1  can  concur  in.  The  hon.  mover 
does  not  say  *^  Let  your  own  domestic  interests  alone  be  regarded;"  but  nine  or  ten 
days  before  the  budget  is  to  be  produced  he  calls  upon  the  House  to  adopt  this 
resolntion : — **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  respectfully 
expressing  tlie  opinion  of  this  House,  that  it  is  not  expedient  that  any  contemplated 
renoistton  of  import  duties  be  postponed,  with  the  view  of  making  such  remission  a 
basis  of  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign  countries." 

^'  Contemplated  remission!"  Contemplated  by  whom?  The  hon.  gentleman  has 
heard  that  it  was  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  duties  on  port  wine;  we  contem- 
plated that  reduction  in  the  hope  that  Tortugal  would  reduce  her  duties  on  our  hard- 
ware, cottons,  and  woollens.  Now,  there  is  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield — does  he, 
would  his  constituents,  think  it  no  object  to  get  our  hardware  freely  admitted  into 
Portugal?  Even  supposing  it  to  be  wise  to  reduce  the  duties  on  port  wine  without 
any  equivalent,  is  it  not,  I  ask,  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  to  say  to  Portugal, 
**•  We  are  going  to  reduce  our  duties  on  port  wine,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  for 
it,  but  do  you,  Portugal,  take  a  corresponding  course  with  reference  to  our  hardware, 
eotton,  and  woollen  ^>ods.    Accustom  your  population  to  the  use  of  British  manu- 
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factares,  and  then  we  shall  feel  conBdent  that  the  advantage,  as  it  will  he  mutaal, 
will  be  permanent/*  Then  we  may  be  sure  that  the  taste  for  our  manufactures  will 
be  enoourafi^ed,  and  that  the  Portuguese  would  soon  seek  for  freer  access  to  our 
markets.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  tells  me  I  am  not,  even  if  I  can,  to  obtain'  this 
advantage:  *^  You  must  not  postpone  (he  says)  even  for  a  month,  anj  contemplated 
remission  of  duties,  though  that  remission  were  onlj  contemplated  in  the  hope  of 
getting  an  equivalent." 

Supposing  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  port  wine  could  be  effected  with  ad- 
vantage to  this  country,  does  it  necessarily  follow,  because  we  contemplated  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  port  wine  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  an  equivalent,  that  when 
that  expectation  has  been  disappointed,  port  wine  ought  still  to  have  the  preference 
over  all  other  articles?  Suppose  we  could  afford  to  run  the  rislc  of  losing  ;^00,000 
or  £400,000  of  revenue,  ought  port  wine  to  be  the  article  selected  for  the  benefit  of 
that  remission?  Might  it  not  be  a  question  whether  the  duty  on  wool  onrht  not  to 
be  remitted  instead ;  and,  if  we  contemplate  a  remission  of  that  duty,  why  should 
we  give  the  duty  on  port  wine  the  preference?  I  advise  the  House  to  reserve  to  itself 
the  power  of  applying  sound  principles  to  particular  cases,  as  they  arise.  When 
any  proposition  for  the  remission  of  any  duty  is  submitted  to  the  House  by  her 
Majesty  s  government,  every  individual  member  will  have  the  opportunity  of  oppo- 
sing that  proposition,  of  making  a  counter  proposal,  and  of  urging  the  claim  of  one 
particular  article  in  preference  to  that  of  another;  and  that  I  think  would  be  a  much 
wiser  course,  one  much  less  likely  to  involve  the  House  in  embarrassment  and 
difficulty,  than  to  proclaim  an  abstract  principle  as  a  matter  of  commercial  negotiation, 
about  which  even  the  warmest  free-traders  widely  differ;  for  since  I  came  into  the 
House  I  have  read  a  postscript  of  a  letter,  addressed  to  me  by  a  gentleman,  a  zealous 
free-trader,  whose  authority  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
I  see  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  turn  away  from  Colonel  Torrens  now,  as  a  gentleman 
of  no  authority  at  all — but  I  refer  to  his  opinion  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
upon  this  subject  even  strenuous  advocates  of  free- trade  are  not  united.  Colonel 
Torrens  says: — "  1  would  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration,  what  appears  to  me 
to  amount  to  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon 
foreign  productions,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  mitigation  of  the  duties  im- 
posed by  foreign  countries  upon  British  goods,  would  cause  a  further  decline  of 
prices,  of  profits,  and  of  wages;  and  would  render  it  doubtful  whether  the  taxes 
could  be  collected,  and  futh  with  the  public  creditor  maintained." 

Oolonel  Torrens  calls,  too,  in  aid  of  his  opinions  other  high  authority;  and  he 
names  one,  for  whom,  whatever  may  be  the  connection  of  the  hon.  member  opposite 
with  him,  he  cannot  feel  greater  respect  than  I  do — Mr.  Ricardo,  in  whose  chapter 
on  trade  the  doctrine  is  involved.  He  says  also,  that  the  same  doctrines  have  been 
established  by  Mr.  Senior  and  Mr.  Pennington — whom  Col.  Torrens  calls  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  day.  If,  then,  these  differences  of  opinion  exist — 
if  these  are  speculative  doctrines  upon  which  even  free-traders  are  not  agp^eed — I 
hope  the  House  of  Commons  will  not  make  itself  a  party  to  an  abstract  resolntion 
embodying  these  views  without  much  more  mature  consideration ;  and  I  hope,  there- 
fore, the  House  will  negative  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  repeat  what  I 
have  already  stated,  that  in  my  estimation,  our  own  interests  are  the  mam  consider- 
ation in  the  reduction  of  duties,  but  I  doubt  whether  our  interests  would  be  best  pro- 
moted by  granting,  without  reference  to  other  considerations,  a  free  admission  for 
foreign  productions ;  at  all  events,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  avoid  a  course  which 
my  political  experience  has  taught  roe  is  always  attended  with  embarrassment — that 
of  laying  down  an  abstract  principle  to  be  the  guide  of  the  government  in  matters  of 
so  much  delicacy  and  difficulty  as  commercial  negotiations. 

The  House  divided:  Ayes,  61;  Noes,  135;  majority  against  the  motion,  74. 


TREATY  OF  WASHING  TON— LORD  ASHBURTON. 
Mat  2,  1843. 
Mr.  Hume  proposed  a  resolution,  conveying  the  thanks  of  the  House  to  Lord 
Ashbarton,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
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tlie  recent  treaty  with  the  Uoited  States  for  the  settlement  of  the  Dorth*eastern 
boundary  question,  and  other  matters  in  dispute  between  the  two  countries. 

&IJI  RoBBBT  FsitL:  Sir,  when  this  question  was  previously  under  discussion,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  entering  so  fully  into  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  which 
were  >begun  and  brought  to  a  successful  close  by  Lord  Ashburton,  that  I  shall  feel 
myself  relieyed  from  the  necessity  of  now  going  at  length  into  the  subject.  The 
noble  lord  who  spoke  last  has  made  the  important  admission,  that  when  the  result  of 
these  nidations  first  became  generally  known,  there  was  in  this  country  one  feel- 
ing of  almost  universal  satisfaction.  I  apprehend  that  satisfaction  would  not  have 
been  felt,  if  any  undue  or  discreditable  concessions  had  been  made  by  the  govern - 
ment.  It  is  the  character  of  the  British  people  to  be  more  ready  to  resent  an  affront 
than  to  tolerate  undue  acquiescence.  But  what  the  noble  lord  says  is  perfectly  true. 
The  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  termination  of  the  long  protracted  discussions 
between  the  two  countries  was  almost  universal,  and  it  afforded,  as  I  conceive,  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  of  the  meriu  of  the  n^otiation.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land ooDCur  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  towards  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech,  deprecating  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  countrv  which  had 
set  the  example  of  iodependeoce — they  deprecate  war  and  carnage  with  a  country 
united  to  ours  by  a  community  of  origin,  a  community  of  language,  and  a  commu- 
nity of  religion ;  and  I  believe  that  the  noble  lord  will  now  find  it  a  difficult  task  to 
persuade  the  people  that  they  ought  not  at  this  time  to  be  satisfied  with  an  arrange- 
ment in  which,  on  its  first  announcement,  they  were  ready  and  willing  to  concur. 
The  noble  lord  says,  and  he  says  correctly,  that  the  vote  now  proposed  to  this  House 
IS  not  strictly  in  conformity  with  precedents.  For  that  reason  I  have  declined  to 
move  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  of  which  the  noble  lord  has  given 
notice  for  this  night.  Although  I  fully  admit  all  the  noble  lord  can  urge — although 
I  folly  agree  that  the  greatest  prudence,  the  greatest  judgment,  and  the  greatest 
raoderatioo,  have  been  shown  by  that  gallant  otficer  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotia- 
tions entrusted  to  him ;  and  although  government  has  manifested  its  confidence  in 
that  distinguished  person,  by  requesting  him  to  remain  in  his  present  station,  yet, 
becaose  I  felt  that  it  would  be  contrary  to  precedent,  for  a  minister  of  the  Crown  to 
move  such  a  vote  of  thanks,  I  have  refrained  from  submitting  to  the  House  the  motion 
the  noble  lord  intends  to  propose.  But  I  will  ask  the  noble  lord  this  question.  Was 
there  ever  an  instance  in  which  three  statesmen  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  such 
respeetas  those  of  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  spoken,  the  noble  lord,  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Edinbui^gh — was  there  ever 
such  a  case  in  which  men  who  swayed  public  opinion  to  such  an  extent,  came  for- 
ward so  decidedly  to  express  an  unfavourable  opinion  as  to  the  result  of  a  negotiation, 
and  the  conduct. of  a  diplomatist ?  Was  there  ever,  1  ask,  a  case  in  which  such 
cliaiiges  were  made,  or  in  which  a  government  shrank  from  asking  the  House  of 
Commons  at  once  to  affirm,  or  decidedly  to  negative,  such  sentiments?  The  noble 
lord  baa  stood  in  the  position  of  the  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons — thei)ther 
noble  lord  by  his  side,  has  lately  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affain,  and  is  generally  believed  to  have  more  knowledge  and  experience  in  these 
matters  than  any  other  man  living— of  tlie  great  talents  and  abilities  of  the  right 
boo.  gentleman  on  his  right  (Mr.  Macaulay),  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
expressing  my  opinion;  and,  I  will  ask,  is  it  just,  is  it  equitable,  that  throe  such 
men  should  attempt  to  discredit — nay,  to  ruin — the  reputation  of  a  public  man,  who 
has  undertaken  a  public  duty  from  the  purest  of  all  possible  motives,  and  because 
they  conduct  their  attack  according  to  precedent,  those  who  support  and  defend  him 
are  to  have  no  opportunity  of  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons— ^f 
determining  whether  or  not  such  discredit  is  cast  upon  him  with  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature  and  the  public  ?  One  noble  lord  has  described  this  negotiation  as  a  capi- 
tulation ;  the  right  non.  gentleman  has  said  that  it  is  a  stain  upon  the  honour  of  the 
country;  the  other  noble  lord  says  he  entirely  agrees  in  those  opinions,  and  yet  they 
refuse  a  motion  calculated  to  put  their  opinions  to  the  test  by  a  vote  of  the  House. 
I  do  say,  that  if  the  motion  is  unusual,  it  flows  from  a  course  which  is  entirely  wfth- 
onr  precedent.  But  the  noble  lord  says  we  are  not  to  judge  of  the  motion  by  the 
terms  of  it.  We  are  to  look  back, /orsooth,  to  the  opinions  which  the  mover  once 
expressed  upon  some  matters  relating  to  Canada.  The  opinions  of  a  manwho  spoke 
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upon  an  entirely  different  sabject,  are  put  forward  by  the  noble  lord  as  a  test  by 
which  to  try  whether  the  motion  is  just  or  unjust.  Why,  the  noble  lord  was  not 
always  so  ready  to  disclaim  the  support  of  the  hon.  member  on  account  of  his  opinions 
regarding  Canada.  The  time  was,  when,  turning  round  to  his  hon.  friend,  he  could 
find  it  convenient  to  forget  his  opinions  respecting  Canada,  and  could  even  condes- 
cend to  receive  his  TOte  to  support  or  to  rescue  him  in  his  hour  of  difficulty  and 
danger.  Why,  it  would  have  been  as  absurd  for  the  noble  lord  to  have  said,  **'  I 
can^t  go  out  into  the  lobby  with  you,  because  of  your  condnct  concerning  Canada,** 
as  if  I  said  now,  **This  motion  is  just;  there  is  no  reason  for  negativing  it ;  but 
three  years  ago  its  mover  said  something  on  Canadian  afikirs,  of  which  1  cannot 
approve,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  his  proposition.**  Sir,  I  think  the  noble 
lord  might  have  found  many  precedents  for  insisting  upon  a  distinct  vote  of  the 
House  in  cases  where  a  motion  of  condemnation  has  been  made;  ay,  and  I  think, 
too,  that  he  might  have  found  those  precedents  m  cases  where  the  authors  of  the 
motion,  were  not  deterred  from  going  to  a  division  by  the  fear  of  being  left  in  a 
minority.  And  here,  let  me  again  ask,  is  the  course  you  are  pursuing  a  creditable 
course?  Is  it  fitting,  that  entertaining  the  opinions  which  you  hold— is  it  for  the 
honour  of  the  House  of  Commons — ^is  it  for  the  honour  of  party  connections  or 
public  men,  that  after  throwing  every  discredit  on  a  diplomatist  by  your  speeches, 
you  should  not  have  the  manliness  to  come  to  a  vote  f  I'hat  was  not  the  course 
which  Mr.  Windham  pursued  when  he  brought  forvrard  his  motion  concerning  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1801.  He  made  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  treaty ;  he  stood 
nearly  alone ;  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Elliot,  and  a  few  others,  were  divided  from  the 
whole  House  upon  the  question ;  but  they  did  not  throw  out  insinuations  right  and 
left  and  then  shrink  from  a  division ;  they  had  the  courage  and  consistency,  after 
stating  their  opinions  fiurly,  to  ask  for  a  vote  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  On  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Windham  was  supported,  I  believe,  by  only  nine  other  members,  and 
yet  Lord  Hawkesbury,  finding  what  he  considered  to  be  a  censure  moved  upon  the 
government,  deemed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  move  a  counter-resolution.  Af^er  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  the  House  would  not  separate  without  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
subject,  he  accordingly  proceeded  to  move  a  resolution,  in  which  it  was  declared — 
**  That  this  House  is  satisfied,  that  his  Majesty  has,  on  the  whole,  wisely  consulted 
the  interests  of  his  people  in  having  concluded  a  definitive  treaty,  founded  on  the  basis 
of  these  preliminaries.** 

That  was  Lord  Hawkesbury*s  course  on  Mr.  Windham*s  motion.  But  I  will  ^ive 
you  another  instance.  In  1823,  when  Mr.  Macdonald  brought  forward  his  motion, 
concerning  the  negotiations  relative  to  Spain,  the  mover,  towards  the  close  of  the 
debate,  found  himself  supported  by  so  small  a  minority,  that  he  was  anxious  to  with- 
draw bis  proposition.  Mr.  Canning,  however,  feeling  that  the  conduct  of  the 
government  was  questioned,  would  not  allow  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion,  but 
pressed  it  to  a  division,  when  only  twenty  members  were  found  to  divide  with  the 
mover.  Mr.  Canning  said,  on  that  occasion,  that  he  would  not  have  asked  for  an 
approval  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  but  finding  it  condemned,  he  called  upon 
the  House  to  say  if  they  joined  in  that  vote  of  condemnation !  In  the  same  way,  I 
would  not  have  a^tked  for  a  direct  vote  of  approbation,  but  finding  the  conduct  of  the 
government  impugned,  I  now  call  upon  the  House  to  giro  a  distinct  vote  upon  the 
motion  before  us  with  the  view  of  discouraging  the  practice  of  disparaging  public 
men  without  allowing  them  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  themselves.  After  all. 
Sir,  what  miserable  cavilling  is  this  about  the  language  urod  by  Lord  Ashburton  in 
reference  to  the  Madawaska  settlement !  Having  a  point  to  gun  for  Great  Britiun, 
he  made  use  of  the  language  which  he  deemed  strongest  and  most  likely  to  achieve 
it.  And  is  it,  then,  to  be  said,  that  he  sacrificed  the  honour  of  his  country,  because 
he  did  not  insist  on  the  letter  of  that  language  P  It  would  go  hard  with  negotiators 
if  they  were  bound  by  this  notion  with  respect  to  language  used  by  them  in  attempt* 
ing  to  gain  the  most  favourable  terms  for  the  countries  by  which  they  are  employed. 
The  real  question  at  issue  is,  not  Lord  Ashburton's  language,  but  where  would  you 
have  now  been  if  the  Washington  treaty  had  not  been  concluded  f  The  real  discus- 
sion does  not  turn  on  the  Madawaska  settlement,  or  on  the  river  St  John.  But  the 
great  and  important  question  which  the  good  sense  of  the  country  will  decide  is, 
whether,  with  respect  to  a  nation  with  which  we  have  such  close  connection  by  trade, 
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«!5nity»  and  otherwiie,  on  which  our  own  colonies  border  for  an  extent  of  1,500  miles, 
we  ahonld  reaato  in  a  condition  of  perpetual  uneasiness,  approaching  to  hostility? 
The  iotelligent  people  of  England  asked,  if  it  was  right  that  after  so  protracted  a 
difdomatio  conflict,  which  bad  been  going  on  for  the  long  period  of  ten  years,  with- 
out may  proepeet  of  ita  amicable  termination — ^nay,  the  people  of  this  country  had  a 
r%ht  to  9akt  whether  this  matter  could  not,  without  any  dishonourable  concessions 
on  the  part  of  England,  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  f  Is  it  not  a  subject 
of  eongratulation  that  this  state  of  things  has  terminated  with  honour  to  this  country  ? 
Where  would  yon  have  been  at  this  moment  if  this  had  not  taken  place  ?  Would 
yon  ha^e  been  in  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  ?  My  hon.  and  gallant  friend 
(Sir.  H.  Douglas),  who  is  better  acquunted  with  this  matter  than  any  man  in  this 
Home,  has  truly  stated  that  this  territory  had  been  gradually  slipping  away  from  you, 
that  an  American  citixen  had  been  arrested  by  his  authority  on  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory, for  committing  a  trespass,  upon  which  you  have  permitted  the  Americans  to  build 
a  fort  withont  making  any  remonstrance.  Why  did  you  allow  this  to  take  place  ?  Is 
that  the  way  of  vindicating  the  honour  of  England  and  maintaining  yuur  own  boun- 
dary ?  The  noble  lord  said,  **  Open  another  negotiation,  based  upon  the  report  of 
eur  own  commiMioners."  Bnt,  however  able  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh 
Biay  be,  I  happen  to  hold  in  my  hand  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  appointed  to  survey  the  north- 
eastern boundary,  which  will  show  that  the  probable  effect  of  sending  more  commis- 
aioiiers  to  America  would  only  be  to  excite  more  contention.  The  report  to  which  I 
refer,  and  which  was  presented  to  Congress,  was  made  by  commissioners  Ren  wick, 
Major  Graham,  and  A.  Talcott,  and  the  Americans  consider  their  commissioners  enti- 
tled to  as  much  confidence  as  we  justly  placein  ours. — **That  theline  of  high  lands  (they 
say)  claimed  bv  the  United  States,  is,  as  the  argument  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
has  maintained  it  ought  to  be,  in  a  mountainous  region,  while  that  proposed  by 
Kessrs.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge  does  not  possess  this  character;  that  it  is 
also,  in  the  sense  uniformly  maintained  by  the  United  States,  the  height  of  land, 
which  that  of  Messrs.  Featherstonhaugh  and  Mudge  is  not ;  that  it  fulfils,  in  every 
sense,  die  conditions  of  the  proclamation  of  1763,  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  and  the 
treaty  of  1783,  which  no  other  line  that  can  possibly  be  drawn  in  the  territory  in 
question  ean  perform." 

Sir  (continued  the  right  hon.  baronet),  this  is  the  construction  put  upon  the  re- 
port of  Messrs.  Mudge  and  Featherstonhaugh,  and,  without  expressing  any  opinion 
OB  theoorreetness  of  that  report,  is  it  probable  that  the  commissioners  from  Maine 
and  Massachusetts,  and  the  governments  of  these  states,  would  have  acquiesced  in 
the  reasoning  of  our  commissioners.  I  think  that  such  a  result  was  not  at  all  pro* 
faable.  But,  again,  the  noble  lord  says  that  the  United  States  senate  has  passed  a 
bill  (by  a  majority  of  two  I  believe)  appropriating  the  Oregon  territory  as  a  portion 
of  the  possessions  c»f  the  United  States.  To  that  I  oppose,  in  the  first  place,  this 
eireanostance,  that  the  executive  government  of  the  Union,  which  has  in  its  hands 
the  conduct  of  diplomatic  negotiations,  has  acceded  to  a  proposition  of  the  English 
government,  or  rather  made  one  to  us,  that  the  question  of  the  Columbia  River 
shoold  be  amicably  settled  between  the  two  countries.  And  next,  I  must  remind 
the  noUe  lord,  that  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  popular  body,  as  open  as  the 
senate  to  the  desire  of  an  increase  of  territory — that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
with  all  the  correspondence  before  them,  still  refuse  to  sanction  the  bill  agreed  to  by 
tiie  senate,  so  that  the  session  passed  without  anything  being  done.  I  may  further 
say.  Sir,  that  I  have  eveir  hope  that,  by  a  prudent  and  temperate  course  of  proceed- 
ing, th^  difficulties  will  be  amicably  arranged.  It  is  to  this  that  the  noble  lord 
icfers  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  paltry  triumph.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  right 
of  search  or  visit.  What  I  have  on  a  former  occasion  stated  to  the  House  on  this 
subject  is  fully  borne  out  by  subsequent  events.  I  said,  and  I  say  again,  that  no 
authori^  was  given  to  make  concessions  on  this  point.  We  claim  no  right  of  search, 
or  detain  vessels,  if  we  do  know  them  to  be  American.  If  we  do  visit  the  vessels, 
knowing  them  to  be  American,  we  do  it  on  our  own  responsibility,  at  our  own  risk 
stnd  peril ;  and  we  are  liable  to  be  compelled  to  make  compensation  should  our 
oiBeers  midce  any  mistake.  And  what  has  brought  this  question  into  its  present 
position  ?  I  tell  the  noble  lord  that  if  he  had  limited  himself  to  the  claim^f  visiting 
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suspected  vessels,  no  angry  feeling  would  have  arisen.  But  the  uoble  lord  captared, 
or  authorised  the  capture,  of  American  vessels.  In  February,  1841,  Iheajrd  that 
the  noble  lord  issued  orders  to  British  captains  not  to  capture  American  vessels — that 
vessels  lonajide  American  should  not  be  captured.  Then  from  that  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  previous  to  this  order  such  captures  must  have  been  made.  The  noble 
lord,  I  believe,  acquiesces.  Now,  it  has  been  admitted  that  if  an  American  vessel 
were  evidently  equipped  for  the  slave- trade — carrying  fetters  and  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  ten  times  the  number  of  her  crew,  we  have  no  right  whatever  to  meddle  with 
that  vessel.  But  when  it  appears  that  we  for  some  years  claimed  a  right  to  visit 
and  search  vessels,  knowing  them  to  be  bona  fde  American,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
excited  feelings  were  created  in  the  States,  on  the  question  of  the  right  of  visit,  which 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  and  amicable  arrangement  with 
reference  to  that  subject.  The  noble  lord  says  that  we  have  made  great  concessions 
to  the  United  States  by  that  article  of  the  treaty  which  provides  for  the  employment 
of  vessels  by  both  countries  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  The 
article  in  the  treaty  alluded  to  is  as  follows — "The  parties  mutually  stipulate,  that 
each  shall  prepare,  equip,  and  maintain  in  service,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  sufficient 
and  adequate  squadron,  or  naval  force,  of  vessels  of  suitable  numbers  and  descrip- 
tions, to  carrv  in  all  not  less  than  eighty  guns,  to  enforce  separately  and  r^pectively, 
the  laws,  rights,  and  obligations  of  each  of  the  two  countries  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade;  the  said  squadrons  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  two 
governments  stipulating  nevertheless  to  give  such  orders  to  the  officers  commanding 
their  respective  forces,  as  shall  enable  them  most  effectually  to  act  in  cone^l  and 
co-operation,  upon  mutual  consultation,  as  exigencies  may  arise,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  true  object  of  this  article;  copies  of  all  such  orders  to  be  communicated  by 
each  government  to  the  other  respectively." 

I  must  now  remind  the  House  and  the  noble  lord  of  what  Mr.  Fox  asked  the 
American  government  to  do.  All  along  the  coast  of  Africa  there  were  swarms  of 
ships  carrying  the  American  flag.  Mr.  Fox  pressed  upon  the  American  govern- 
ment the  importance  of  acceding  to  a  mutual  right  of  search,  and  various 
advantages  which  were  likely  to  accrue  were  pointed  out,  and  among  others,  that 
of  the  capture  of  rich  prizes.  In  1839,  nothing  effectual  having  been  done  in  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  Mr.  Fox  again  urged  upon  the  government  of  the 
United  States  the  importance  of  mutual  exertions  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  nothing  was  done.  In  consequence  of  tlie  course 
which  has  now  been  pursued,  France,  it  is  alleged,  will  say,  that  it  is  possible  for 
this  country  to  suppress  the  slave-trade  without  exercising  the  right  of  searcli.  Why 
was  it  not  just  as  competent  for  France  to  prefer  an  agreement  of  this  sort  before  the 
treaty  was  concluded  as  at  present.  It  has  been  thought  right  that  an  arrangement 
should  be  come  to  which  for  a  time  should  not  be  liable  to  be  annulled  at  the  will 
of  popular  assemblies,  and  that  for  five  years,  therefore,  there  should  be  a  joint 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  adopting  effectual  means — and,  in  my  belief,  they 
will  be  effectual — for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  But  you  say,  that  we  have 
effected  nothing;  that  we  have  left  the  Oregon  treaty  all  unsettled.  Now  all  this 
is  said  for  the  purpose  of  possessing  the  people  of  this  country  with  the  idea,  that 
Lord  Ashburton  has  failed  as  a  negotiator.  However,  with  respect  to  this,  my  firm 
persuasion  is,  that  the  two  countries  will  enter  shortly  upon  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  Columbia  question.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  boundary  question,  all  the 
accounts  that  her  Majesty's  government  have  received  from  America,  concur  in  re- 
presenting that  the  boundary  states  are  animated  equally  with  oureelves  by  a  sincere 
desire  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  as  soon  as  possible.  They  have 
appointed  engineei*s,  they  wish  that  the  line  of  demarcation  should  be  drawn  in 
one  year,  they  are  actuated  to  all  appearance  by  preciselv  the  same  feelinn  as  we 
are.  This  is  what  we  hear  from  the  United  States.  With  respect  to  the  right 
of  search,  the  American  government  has  communicated  to  us  their  instructions  to 
their  officers,  but  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  them  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings,  I  can  only  state  it  is  my  firm  belief,  that  they  can  and 
will  be  carried  into  effect.  On  the  whole,  then,  my  persuasion  is,  that  it  will  be 
most  desirable  to  leave  the  governments  of  the  two  countries  to  settle  these  questions 
amicably  between  themselves;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  they^ possess  of  their 
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gre»t  reeiprocal  interests,  with  the  knowledge  that  any  bad  feelings  which  might 
mntoally  arise  would  only  recoil  on  tbemseWes,  and  notwithstanding  the  indications 
of  adverse  feelings  which  may  be  displayed  for  a  time  by  small  bodies,  my  firm  belief 
15,  that  it  wiU  be  foand  by  thb  treaty  concluded  by  Lord  Ashburton  we  have  not 
onlv  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  peace,  but  that  we  have  done  that  which  is  most 
desirable  for  our  common  interests,  and  that,  as  far  as  negotiations  can  effect  that 
object,  these  negotiations  will  issue  in  establishing  permanently  amicable  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  onrselves.  If  such  be  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
looking  to  the  motives  of  our  distinguished  negotiator,  and  seeing  the  many  sacrifices 
he  made  to  accomplish  that  for  which  he  went  out — that  he  sought  no  honours  nor 
distinctions,  and  had  no  other  motive  for  his  exertions  than  his  desire  to  unite  the 
two  countries  in  relations  of  permanent  peace — ^looking  at  the  difficulties  which  be 
bad  to  encounter,  that  he  had  the  assent  of  no  fewer  than  seven  commissioners  from 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  the  assent  of  the  American  government, 
to  gain,  if,  revolving  all  these  matters  in  your  minds,  you  sliould,  as  I  hope  you  will, 
think  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Ashburton  demands  your  approbation,  ana  will  justify 
yon,  if  departing  firom  ordinary  precedent,  you  should  consent  to  vote  with  the 
government,  and — disbelieving  the  charges  that  have  been  brought  forward  against 
him,  charges  made,  but  immediately  after  withdrawn,  that  he  was  an  American 
citizen,  or  had  some  pecuniary  interest  of  his  own  to  serve — ^if  you  think  that  he  has 
taken  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subjects  comprised  in  this  treaty  in  spite  of  the 
petty  cavilling  about  the  noble  lord's  language,  and  the  Madawaska  settlement, 
and  done  nothing  in  his  conduct  of  the  negotiations  but  what  is  right  and  just,  I 
hope  that  yon  wUl  give  your  support  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord.  I  mean  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  [laughter],  and  record  your  approbation  of  Lord  Ash- 
burton's  proceedings.  Sir,  my  noble  friend  was  compelled  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
to  allude  to  a  little  bypercriticism,  and  gentlemen  do  seem  a  little  fastidious  about 
this  little  mistake.  I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  made  no  greater  mistake— and  if  hon. 
gentlemen  thought  my  argument  unjust,  they  would  not  have  fastened  on  this  little 
error.  I  willingly  yield  to  this  correction,  and  I  trust  that  they  will  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were:  Ayes,  238;  Noes,  06;  majority  for  Mr.  Hume*s 
motion,  142. 


REVENUE— THE  BUDGET. 
May  8,  1843. 

The  House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  financial  statement,  moved  the  following  resolution 
— ^^Tfaat,  towanls  making  good  the  supply  granted  to  her  Majesty,  there  be  issued 
and  applied  to  the  service  of  the  year  1843,  the  sum  of  j£47,994 :  12 : 3,  being  the 
surplus  of  Ways  and  Means  granted  for  the  service  of  preceding  years." 

In  the  discussion  which  ensued — 

Sia  RoBEBT  FaKL  sud,— Sir,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Baring)  has  given 
notice  that  an  opportunity  will  arise  for  entering  into  a  detailed  discussion  with 
respect  to  several  of  the  matters  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  I  think 
it  more  consistent  with  the  public  interest  and  the  usage  which  has  been  generally 
observed  upon  similar  occasions,  to  avoid  entering  into  a  discussion  upon  particular 
articles  ontil  that  opportunity  shall  present  itself.  I  must  say,  I  think  the  temper 
and  general  tone  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  worthy  of  the  situation  he  formerly 
held,  and  his  determination  to  uphold  the  revenue  in  its  present  state,  and  not  to 
hazard  it  by  an  undue  reduction  of  taxation,  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
bis  public  character.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  last  year  I  was  particu- 
larly severe  with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  produce  of  the  5  per  cent,  additional 
duty  upon  the  customs  and  excise.  I  cannot  say  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  estimates  of  persons  making  financial 
statements  are  liable  to  error—their  expectations  may  be  disappointed— they  profess, 
in  ahort,  only  to  give,  estimates,  and  are  not  to  be  severely  blamed  if  the  estimates 
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are  not  perfectly  trne.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  expected  a  considerable  sam  from 
the  addition  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  customs  and  excise  daties,  and  in  that  he  was  dis- 
appointed. But  when  I  commented  upon  it,  the  circumstances  out  of  which  my 
comments  arose  were  these : — I  found  a  great  deficiency  in  the  public  rcTeoue.  I 
was  then  considering  how  the  deficiency  might  be  made  up.  I  said,  shall  I  reTtTe 
the  tax  upon  leather?  Shall  I  revert  to  the  tax  upon  salt?  Shall  I  re-impose  the 
duly  upon  beer?  or  shall  I  follow  the  course  taken  by  the  fright  hon.  gentleman,  and 
propose  a  general  addition  to  the  duties  of  customs  and  excise  ?  I  was  then  dis- 
cussing all  the  possible  means  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  I  rejected  them,  and  I 
said  I  thought  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  tax  articles  which  entered  into  the  con- 
sumption of  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  that  I  doubted  whether  or  no,  if  I  did 
attempt  to  impose  such  a  tax,  the  result  would  be  to  gain  the  required  sum  of  money, 
and  I  came  to  the.  resolution,  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  great 
effort  to  repair  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  by  a  tax  upon  property  rather  than 
upon  articles  of  consumption ;  but  what  I  said  upon  that  subject  was  this : — **"  I 
must  here  observe,  that  I  am  now  merely  exhausting  the  different  means  by  wfaieh 
men  might  contemplate  the  supplying  of  the  deficiency,  and  trying  to  show  that 
increased  taxation  upon  any  articles  of  consumption  will  not  afford  relief.  I  wish  to 
carry  your  judgment  along  with  me.  I  said  that  the  net  produce  of  the  customs  and 
excise  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  January,  1840,  was  £37,911,000,  and  the 
estimated  increase  in  the  customs  and  excise  by  the  additional  6  per  cent,  was 
£1,895,000.  Comparing,  therefore,  the  income  from  customs*  and  excise  in  1840 
with  that  in  1842— and  I  take  1842  in  preference  to  1841,  because  yon  can  thus 
more  fairly  estimate  the  effect  of  the  increased  duty — I  find,  while  the  estimated  pro- 
duce of  the  customs  and  excise  was  £39,807,000,  the  actual  produce  was  only 
£38,118,000,  the  actual  increase  being,  instead  of  £1,895,000,  only  £206,000;  not 
5  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of  revenue,  but  little  more  than  one-half  per  cent, 
realised  in  the  attempt  to  impose  5  per  cent,  additional  duty.  In  the  depression  of 
trade  there  may,  undoubtedly,  be  circumstances  sufficient  to  account  for  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  not  having  been  realised,  but  still,  making  every 
abatement  for  these  causes  of  decrease,  I  think  it  impossible  not  to  admit  that  5  per 
cent,  increase  of  duty  on  articles  of  consumption  would  not  produce  5  per  cent' in 
net  amount  to  the  revenue," 

That  was  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong 
in  his,  as  I  fairly  admit  I  have  been,  in  my  calculations :  I  made  them  upon  the 
usual  data,  but  nothing  can  be  more  doubtful  than  an  estimate.  However,  when 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  made  the  proposition  of  adding  5  per  cent  to  the  customs 
and  excise,  he  did  not  receive  from  me  a  very  cordial  support,  and  I  said,  I  thought 
upon  the  whole,  that  instead  of  levying  a  new  tax  on  consumption,  he  was  wise  in 
attempting  to  raise  the  required  amount  of  revenue  by  the  addition  of  a  per  ceotage 
on  the  customs  and  excise.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  was  disappointed  to  the 
extent  of  £1,600,000.  However,  I  only  referred  to  that  to  show  that  it  was  not 
politic  to  propose  any  great  addition  to  the  duties  upon  articles  of  consumption. 
Then,  with  respect  to  the  great  advantages  to  result  from  the  imposition  of  the 
Income-tax,  what  I  stated  was  this — that  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax  would 
enable  me  to  make  considerable  reductions  in  the  duties  on  articles  of  consumption ; 
and  I  ventured  to  utter  this  prediction — I  will  quote  the  very  words  I  then  used — I 
said — '*  I  propose  that  the  income  of  this  country  should  bc^ir  a  charge  not  exceed* 
ing  7d.  in  the  pound,  which  will  not  amount  to  3  per  cent.,  but,  speaking  accurately 
£2:18:4  per  cent,  for  the  purpose  of  not  only  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the 
revenue,  but  of  enabling  me  with  confidence  and  satisfaction  to  propose  great  com- 
mercial reforms,  which  will  afford  a  hope  of  reviving  commerce,  and  such  an 
improvement  in  the  manufacturing  interests  as  will  re-act  on  every  other  interest  in 
the  countiy ;  and  by  diminishing  the  prices  of  the  articles  of  consumption  and  the 
cost  of  living  will  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  compensate  you  for  your  present 
sacrifices.'^ 

Now,  although  that  prediction  has  been  said  to  be  falsified,  I  must  say  I  think  there 
has  been  from  some  cause  or  other  that  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  main  articles  of 
consumption,  that  to  a  person  exercising  due  economy  vrill  compensate  the  amount  of 
£2:18:4  per  cent,  which  he  pays  in  the  shape  of  Income-tax*    I  take  the  case  of  a 
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pmoQ  with  iSSOO  a-year,  having  to  pay  on  each  £100,  £2 :  18 :4.  I  Yory  much  doubt 
irbeCberyin  the  caMof  that  man,  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  various  g^reat  articles  of 
cooaomption  does  not,  in  point  of  fact,  fully  compensate  him  for  the  charge  of  between 
j68  and  £&  he  pays  as  a  tax  on  income.  So  I  say  of  a  man  with  £5,000  a-year.  He  is 
«Uied  upon  to  pay  £150  as  income  tax ;  if  he  is  perfectly  regardless  of  the  fall  in  prices 
— a  he  do  not  take  advantage  of  competition — if  be  will  let  retail  dealers  charge  what 
tb^  please,  very  wdl — he  will  have  no  compensation;  but  if  he  makes  inquiry — if 
he  looks  after  his  own  concerns,  and  avails  himself  of  the  lowness  of  prices, 
the  man  with  £5,000  per  annum  can,  with  the  present  priee  of  articles  of  consumption, 
effect  a  saving  in  his  annual  expenditure  of  more  than  £150.  That  was  the  pre- 
dictioD  I  made  when  I  introduced  the  Income-tax.  You  may  say  the  result  has 
arisen  from  other  causes;  you  may  attribute  it  to  a  good  harvest,  or  to  something 
else;  bat  the  fiict,  I  think,  cannot  be  denied,  that  for  every  £2:  18: 4  per  annum 
paid  upon  £100  income,  there  is  an  opportunity  of  making  a  saving  of  much  more 
than  that  amount.  At  least,  I  know  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  various 
commonicdtions  from  parties  possessing  small  and  large  incomes,  in  which  they 
admit  that  by  the  exercise  of  proper  economy  a  greater  saving  than  I  then  predicted 
may  fairly  be  made.  I  have  been  told  by  one  hon.  gentleman  that  in  the  article  of 
timber  alone  he  expects  to  realize  a  saving  that  will  compensate  him  for  the  pay- 
meot  of  the  Income-tax.  I  made  another  prediction— that  the  red uction  of  the  duties 
on  several  of  those  articles  which  entered  largely  into  manufactures  might  afford 
the  hope  of  reviving  commerce.  Certainly,  without  speaking  sanguinely  of  tbe 
revival  that  has  taken  place,  I  expected  it  would  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  period. 
I  did  not  ccmtemplate  the  lonff-continued  depression  that  we  have  had  to  encounter. 
In  fact,  the  continuance  of  that  depression,  accompanied  with  great  pressure  on 
the  workuig  classes,  necessarily  entailing  upon  them  great  privations,  and  causing 
a  lednced  eonsnmption  of  many  articles,  has  mainly  contributed  to  defeat  the  cal- 
culations I  made,  and  to  prevent  tbe  receipt  of  that  amount  of  revenue  which  I 
antieijpated.  I  am  not  speaking  too  sanguinely  now.  I  shall  not  venture,  after 
aneh  fireqaent  disam>ointment8,  to  excite  too  great  expectations;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  tacts  to  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  referred,  as  having  arisen 
witbin  tbe  lest  three  or  four  months,  do  entitle  ns  to  entertain  the  expectation  that 
the  worst  is  past,  and  there  is  a  hope  of  a  progressive  revival  in  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  The  articles  to  which  my  rignt  bqn.  friend  referred,  are  articles  in 
which  a  reduction  of  dutv  took  place,  and  they  are  largely  used  in  manufactures — 
olive  oil  for  instance.  Then  there  is  the  great  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cot- 
ton. Then,  I  hope  we  have  seen  the  commencement  of  the  recovery  from  depression 
in  the  wool  trade;  and  I  think  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  warrants  the 
hope  that  we  are  about  to  see  a  revival  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  in- 
terests of  the  country.  I  deeply  regret  to  see  tbe  depression  continue  in  some 
branebes  of  industry — in  the  iron  trade,  in  the  coal  trade ;  and  I  am  afraid  the  hard- 
ware trade  has  not  yet  shown  any  symptom  of  material  recovery.  But,  looking  at 
what  has  taken  place  in  the  cotton  districts,  and  what  is  beginning  to  take  place,  I 
trust,  in  the  woollen  districts — looking  at  the  demand  for  articles,  which  enter  as 
elements  of  manufactures,  I  cannot  help  entertaining  the  conviction,  although  the 
eipectations  I  held  out  have  been  deferred,  still  there  is  now  a  prospect  they  will  be 
realised  so  far  as  they  refer  to  a  revival  of  the  manufacturing  industry  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  country.  I  do  hope  the  House  will  not  press  on  tbe  govern- 
ment, in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  hasty  and  {»*ecipitate  reductions  of  taxation; 
and  that  they  will  not  forget  the  advantages  they  derive  from  the  maintenance  of 
public  credit.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  if  the  state  of  the  finances  of  this 
country  were  pro^>erous,  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering,  with  ad  van. 
lage,  several  of  our  duties.  I  do  not  deny  it;  but  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in 
nund  that,  comparing  our  revenue  with  our  expenditure,  there  does  remain  still,  at 
least  there  did  remain  in  the  last  year,  a  deficiency — if  the  whole  receipts  of  the 
Imwine-tax  had  been  realized  within  the  year,  we  cannot  deny  that  there  was  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  last  year.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says  he  does  not  now  call  for  the 
abofilion  of  the  Income-tax.  I  think,  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  there  are 
few  that  would  advise  a  repeal  of  the  tax  on  property  and  income.  I  think  there  are 
few  who  will  not  admit  that  if  the  financial  proposals  of  the  late  government  had 
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been  carried  into  effect,  they  would  not  haye  caused  such  an  increase  in  the  rerenae 
of  the  country  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  an  Income-tax.     Where  shooid 
we  have  been  now  if  the  Income-tax  had  not  been  imposed  P    There  is  a  defieiency 
now.     In  discussions  upon  the  budget  it  has  always  been  usual  to  avoid  anything' 
like  asperity  or  party  spirit.     I  shall  studiously  avoid  it  upon  the  present  occasion. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  deficiency  on  the  last  year,  of  j£3,400,000,  but  there  are  the 
arrears  of  the  Income-tax  due,  which,  if  you  could  now  realize  and  pay  them  atoooe 
into  the  exchequer,  would  considerably  repair  that  deficiency;  but  there  would  still 
he  a  balance  against  you.     The  deficiency,  therefore,  of  this  year  is  not  precisely  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  former  years,  because  the  arrears  due,  if  raised,  would 
redress  the  balance.     When  I  proposed  the  Income-tax,  what  was  the  fiict?    The 
deficiency  was  not  casual;  there  had  been  a  growing  deficiency  for  five  or  six  years, 
and  the  full  amount  of  the  deficiency  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  I  proposed  the 
Income-tax,  was  not  less  than  £10,000,000.     There  was  an  increase  of  the  debt  in 
a  time  of  peace  to  the  amount  of  at  least  j£  10,000,000  for  the  year  ending  1842. 
The  late  government,  it  is  true,  proposed  a  modification  in  the  existing  com  and 
sugar  duties,  but  it  can  be  conclusively  proved,  and  I  think  they  themselves  will 
admit,  that  if  their  proposals  had  received  the  sanction  of  parliament,  still  the  state 
of  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure,  on  account  of  the  Chinese  and 
other  wars  in  which  we  were  engaged,  would  have  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary 
to  resort  to  some  other  scheme  for  the  purpose  of  raising  additional  income;  and  I 
now  doubt  whether  any  measure  could  have  been  devised  for  raising  a  sum  a{Sn)ach- 
ing  to  £5,000,000,  half  so  free  from  objection  as  that  which  I  proposed — namely,  the 
Income-tax.    What  other  measure  cau  now  be  suggested?    The  hon.  member  for 
Montrose  says,  reduce  your  estimates  to  the  amount  of  £4,000,000  during  the  pre- 
sent year.     Her  Majesty's  government  have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to  this 
subject.    They  have  considered  the  demands  on  our  naval,  military,  and  ordnance 
service,  from  every  part  of  the  globe;  they  have  looked  at  the  duties  demanded  of  those 
who  form  that  service,  and  thev  have  come  to  the  firm  conviction  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble, without  endangering  the  health  of  the  men  employed,  without  sacrificing  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  probably  increasing  the  expenditure  greatly 
hereafter,  that  any  such  reduction  could  be  made;  and  I  apprehend  that  upon  that 
point  there  will  be  a  concurrent,  almost  unanimous,  opinion  of  the  House.     Very 
few  hon.  members,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  army,  looking  at  the  navy,  looking  at 
the  demand  for  protection  to  commerce  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  believed  that 
in  the  course  of  the  present  year  we  could  have  effected  so  great  a  reduction  in  oar 
estimates.     But  we  have  in  the  present  year  made  such  reductions  as  we  thought 
consistent  with  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  effected  a  saving  of  £800,000; 
and  these  reductions  have  met  with  general  assent.     I  didpropa«e,  certainly,  that  a 
vigorous  Abrt  should  be  made  to  replenish  the  public  coffers  by  a  tax  on  property. 
Although  the  estimates  I  made  may  have  been  incorrect,  and  although  the  period  of 
revival  of  trade  has  been  postponed  beyond  my  anticipations,  I  see  nothing  in  what 
has  passed  to  discredit  the  policy  of  the  great  measure  I  then  proposed — ^namely,  the 
attempt  to  raise  additional  revenue  by  a  tax  on  income.     At  the  same  time  I  admit, 
that  the  existence  of  a  tax  is  no  reason  to  continue  it,  if  it  be  proved  to  be  injnrions, 
and  it  is  now  open  to  any  hon.  member  to  propose  a  substitute.     But  if  it  were  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  tax,  and  substitute  other  taxation  in  its  room,  I  feel  perfectly 
convinced  that  a  vast  majority  would  support  me  in  attempting  to  give  eW&ot  to  the 
experiment  I  made  last  year.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  F.  Baring),  and 
others,  have  said,  that  the  imposition  of  the  Income-tax  had  caused  the  defalcation  in 
other  branches  of  the  ravenue.     I  doubt  that.     The  defalcation  in  other  branches  of 
the  revenue  have  been  caused  by  depression  of  trade,  not  from  the  imposition  of 
the  Income-tax.    The  receipt  of  a  lai*ger  sum  than  I  calculated  upon  oiuy  fortifies 
me  in  the  opinion,  that  it  was  wiser  in  the  present  state  of  the  country  to  obtain 
additional  revenue  from  a  tax  on  property  rather  than  by  increasing  die  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption.    If  there  be  any  particular  class  of  taxation  that  ought  to  be 
affected  by  the  imposition  of  the  Property-tax,  it  is  that  of  the  assessed  taxes.    I  was 
distinctly  told,  that  the  effect  of  the  Property-tax  would  he  most  apparent  on  the 
assessed. taxes.    I  still  doubt  whether  it  will  be  the  case;  I  doubt  whether  reductions 
in  the  excise  and  customs  can  be  attributed  widi  justice  to  the  Income-tax.     If 
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there  were  a  gpreet  falling  off  in  tfaeassened^axes,  then  you  might  with  some  justice 
aiigiie  that  that  defalcation  was  caused  by  the  increased  tax  on  property.  But  the 
actual  foiling  off  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes  is  only  j£200,000  on  a  receipt 
of  X4>400,000;  and,  judging  from  any  notices  which  have  been  giTcn,  I  certainly 
have  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  burden  on  property  on  account  of  the  Income- 
tax  wUl  to  any  very  material  extent  affect  the  receipts  under  the  assessed  taxes.  We 
must  hope,  too,  that  the  rerival  of  trade,  and  the  demand  for  manufactures,  owing  to 
the  reductions  of  duty  which  have  taken  place,  will  more  than  counterbalance  to  the 
people  the  amount  of  the  tax.  As  yet  we  have  not  seen  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
rroperty-tax,  either  on  the  actual  receipts  of  the  assessed  or  any  other  taxes.  With 
respect  to  the  coai-duty,  the  sugar-duty,  and  the  duty  upon  any  other  article,  there 
appears  to  be  a  prospect  of  having  thenr  submitted  to  the  House  in  detail  upon 
flome  future  occasion,  and  till  then  I  think  it  will  be  infinitely  better  to  reserve 
the  discnssion.  I,  at  least,  shall  for  oue  abstain  from  discussing  them  at  present. 
It  would  have  been  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  me  and  my  colleagues  to  be  enabled, 
OD  account  of  the  state  of  the  revenue,  to  nave  proceeded  in  the  course  of  the  remission 
of  duties  on  which  we  entered  last  session.  My  conviction  of  the  principles  which 
ought  to  govern  the  remission  of  duties,  I  must  own,  has  been  confirmed  rather  than 
abated  in  force  by  the  experience  we  have  had  of  the  past.  I  wish  most  sincerely 
we  eould  have  reconciled  it  with  our  duty  to  have  proposed  further  reductions  in 
some  duties;  but  in  the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  adverting  to  the  still  con- 
tinued deficit  as  compared  to  the  expenditure,  looking  to  the  great  import- 
ance even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  of  maintaining  public  credit,  we  have 
come  unwillingly  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  our  public  duty  to 
propose  the  remission  of  taxation  on  articles  of  consumption,  which  would  have  been 
moet  agreeable  to  our  feelings  could  we  have  reconciled  it  to  our  duty. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 
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Mat  9,  1843. 

In  the  fourth  night's  debate  on  Mr.  Villiers's  oft-repeated  motion — <^  That  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  the  Corn-law  into 
its  consideration,  with  the  view  to  its  immediate  abolition,'' 

Sia  RoBXBT  PxBL  spoke  as  follows: — ^The  progress  of  this  debate  has  confirmed 
the  impression  which  I  had  before  it  commence],  that  almost  all  the  arguments  which 
it  was  possible  to  adduce  on  each  side  of  the  House  had  been  exhausted,  and  that  It 
was  not  probable  that  any  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  any  speaker  could  present  either 
side  of  the  question  in  a  new  point  of  view.  I  repeat,  that  what  has  passed  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  has  confirmed  that  impression.  In  the  course  of  this  discus- 
sion, I  have  heard' little  that  is  new;  I  have  heard  little  more  than  a  repetition  of 
former  ai^uments.  As  for  myself,  having  frequently  been  called  upon  to  discuss 
thif  question — having  had  frequent  opportunities  of  delivering  my  opinions  upon 
it,  I  confess  I  have  no  new  argument  to  offer ;  and  nothing  but  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  and  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  would  have  induced  me  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  which  I  feel  again  to  present  myself  to  the  House.  I  must,  however, 
for  one,  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton — for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  presented  his  motion  to  the  House.  With  the  opinions  the  hon.  and  learned 
]Deml>er  entertains  on  the  subject,  it  is  creditable  to  him  that  he  has  solicited  the 
decision  of  the  House  upon  the  broad  principle  involved  in  his  proposition. 
There  was  no  subterfuge  either  in  the  motion  or  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
kamed  gentleman — there  was  no  attempt  to  catch  a  stray  vote  by  a  plausible  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  the  motion — the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  does  not  call  upon 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  general  committee  on  the  Corn-laws,  but  he  asks 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on  those  laws,  specifying  the  precise 
object  for  which  he  solicits  that  committee,  namely,  to  effect  a  total  and  immediate 
repeal  of  those  laws.  I  shall  address  myself  to  that  which  is  properly  the  subject 
of  delMtei  and  asaign  the  reasons  why  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  my  assent  to 
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that  proposition.    The  principle  inroWed  in  the  resolatioa  is  much  wider  than  the 
resolution  itself.    The  Hon.  and  learned  eentleman  proposes  that  to-night  wa  should 
affirm  the  total  and  immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws;  but  the  great  prindple  is 
further  involved  in  the  resolution,  namely,  that  every  duty  on  every  article  which 
savouiv  of  protection  shall  be  at  once  abolished ;  and  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better,  considering  the  principles  avowed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleoian, 
that,  instead  of  moving  for  the  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  the  Oom-lawa»  he 
should  have  made  his  resolution  concurrent  with  his  argument,  and  have  proposed 
to  the  House  to  resolve  that  all  duties  savouring  of  protection  should  be  abolished. 
Depend  upon  it,  Sir,  if  Uie  present  motion  is  carried,  long  prescription,  vested 
interests,  the  application  of  capital  under  the  existing  law,  cannot  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  application  of  that  great  principle  to  duties  being  protection,  or  as  yoa 
call  them  monopoly  and  robbery.    If  that  be  true  as  applied  to  the  Corn-laws,  do 
not — as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Batli  has  said,— -do  not  delude  yourselYes^ 
fur  the  same  principle  must  be  applied  immediately  and  completely, — not  by  remov- 
ing Only  duties  imposed  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but  to  every  duty  which  operatea 
as  protection  to  any  interests  favoured  by  law.     Can  it  be  questioned — and  this  is 
the  only  point  on  which  I  quanrel  with  the  fairness  of  the  hon.  and  learned  geode- 
raan — can  it  be  questioned  that  it  would  have  been  fairer  to  have  advanced  that 
principle  boldly  than  to  lay  it  down  partially,  when  its  consequences  are  to  clear 
and  apparent  ?    But  let  us  see  what  we  are  called  upon  to  affirm  by  this  reeolutioa. 
Not  a  trade  in  this  country,  the  produce  of  which  is  protected  by  a  duty  ii|iofn 
foreign  articles  entering  into  competition  with  it,  can  hope  to  retain  that  proteetioii. 
There  must  be  an  immediate  and  complete  repeal;   for,  observe,   what  your  own 
argument  is :  yon  say  that  on  the  establishment  of  a  certain  principle,  the  prmo- 
tical  execution  of  that  principle  is  immediately  to  follow.    From  your  argument^ 
no  vague  inference  is  to  be  drawn.     You  have  sounded  the  knell  of  proteeti«Hi  by 
the  aidoption  of  that  principle,  and,  therefore,  you  must  immediately  proceed  to 
abolish,  as  respects  manufactures,  without  exception,  all  and  every  duty  upon   the 
import  of  foreign  manufactures  which  operates  as  a  protection.     Of  course,  then, 
this  is  a  subversion  of  the  whole  arrangement  that  was  made  last  year  by  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  tariff.     How  complicated  are  the  consequences  to  which  this  leads. 
Every  duty  arranged  last  year  by  the  tariff  must  undeigo  instant  revision.     If  yoa 
are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  revenue,  you  must,  for  instance,  restore  the  duties 
on  colonial  timber,  because  the  imposition  of  a  duty  on  foreign  timber  openues  as 
a  protection  to  colonial  timber.     Are  you  prepared  to  abandon  the  duty  levied 
upon  foreign  timber?    it  oi^erates  as  a  protection,  and  if  you  are  not  so  pre- 
pared, the  consequence  is,  that  you  must  replace  the  duties  on  colonial  produce^ 
and  therefore,  I  say,  that  by  acceding  to  this  motion,  I  must  not  only  abolish 
every  duty  on  every  article  of  the  nature  of  provisions,  but  I  institute  an  imnse- 
diate  reversal  of  the  whole  arrangements  made  bv  the  tariff  of  last  year,  excepting 
so  far    as   the  revenue   is    concerned.      But  the   next  consequence  that   flows 
from  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  is  the  immediate  subversion  of  the  whole  of 
the  colonial  system.    The  entire  colonial  system  will  at  once  be  swept  away, 
unless  you  will  leave  the  colonial  interests  to  drag  on  a  precarious   existedbe^ 
without  letting  the  capiraUst  know  what  is  the  l^slation  by  which  he  is  to  be 
governed;   in  fact,  it  follows,  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution,  that  the  whole  colonial  system  must  be  at  once  abolished;  that  is 
to  say,  that  this  country  must  not,  on  a  careful  revision  of  the  colonial  syston — 
must  not,   after  a  gradual  and  well  considered   attentive   consideration  of   the 
abstract  principle,  but  upon  a  resolution  to  be  affirmed  to-night,  consent  to  subvert 
at  once  the  whole  colonial  arrangements  so  recently  made.     Of  course,  I  apply  to 
the  colonists  the  benefit  of  the  principle  we  claim  for  this  country.    At  present,  oar 
manufactured  goods  are  admitted  into  the  colonies  on  a  footing  more  favouraUe  to 
us  than  to  foreigners.    Whether  wise  or  unwise,  this  is  the  nature  of  our  colooial 
connection.     This  country  said  to  the  colonies :  "  I  will  be  responsible  f<^  yoar 
security  and  internid  order,  and  the  return  I  ask  for  is  the  favour  and  privil^e  of 
the  admission  of  my  manufactures."    This  is  granted ;  and  for  this  we  give  the 
colonies  corresponding  advantages.  This  is  the  system  which  has  endured  for  years; 
it  is  a  system  that-  may  be  unwise,  and  contrary  to  sound  principle  in  the  ahstow^ 
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but  wonld  any  sane  assembly  of  kgMaton,  IcDOwiDg  tbe  eitent  of  oar  colonial 
empire,  consent  by  the  adoption  of  tbe  resolution  of  to*night  at  once  to  subvert,  with- 
out delay  or  consideration,  tbe  whole  of  that  system.     Have  you,  who  support  this 
resolution,  considered  the  effect  the  adoption  of  its  wide  principle  would  produce  upon 
countries  Kke  India  and  Canada  ?    Admitting,  for  tbe  sake  of  argument,  that  tbe 
principle  involved  in  the  resolution  is  wise,  did  you  ever  And  any  writer  on  politick 
economy  who  recommended  legislation  on  a  principle  of  this  kind  f    Do  I  say  that 
I  would  protect  these  interests  for  the  sake  of  individuals  ?    No ;  but  I  say,  looking 
at  the  extent  of  capital  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  law,  it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate what  tbe  consequences  would  be,  not  only  to  the  landed  interests,  but  to  tbe 
mooafiictorers  of  this  country  and  the  interests  of  our  colonists.    Tbe  vote  of  the 
4th'of  August  in  the  national  assembly  of  France,  by  which  all  privilege  were 
aboliahed,  was  not  adopted  with  less  consideration  than  would  this  principle,  if  you 
ask  now  at  once  to  deal  thus  with  these  interests.    Can  you  answer  this  argument  ? 
— can  yon  deny  that  if  you  affirm  the  principle  of  this  resolution  as  professedly 
applied  to  the  protection  to  land,  there  ought  to  be  a  repeal  of  every  duty  which  gives 
protection,  and  wHIbh  you  call  monopoly  P — that  monopoly  ought  to  cease,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no   nreferenee  of  colonial  interests,  and  no  sacrifices  in  return  ? 
[Mr.  Yilliers:  '*  Hear."]    I  am  glad  that  the  bon.  gentleman  admits  that  it  is  a 
necessary  consequence.     Efut  with  that  admission,  I  ask  the  House  if  it  feels  that 
it  is  In  aeoordance  with  the  national  interests  and  security,  by  tbe  vote  of  one  night 
to  adopt  a  principle  like  this  ?    That  is  the  question.    You  ought,  as  legislators,  well 
to  consider  your  votes  —  to  anticipate  the    possibility  that  you  may  be  in  a 
majority.    I  am  certain,  if  hon.  gentlemen  will  admit  that,  that  it  is  not  honest, 
from  the  conviction  that  you  will  be  in  a  minority,  and  will  escape  tbe  practical 
consequences  of  your  vote,  to  vote  contrary  to  this  admission.     I  give    hon. 
members  credit  for  the  integrity  of  their  motives,  and  I  ask  them  then  if  they  were 
responsible  for  the  colonial  interests  of  this  country — if  they  were  responsible  for 
the  public  safety,  and  for  tbe  consequences  that  might  ensne,  not  from  injuiy  to 
individnal  interests,  bnt  from  the  disturbance  of  capitiu  to  such  an  extent,  invested 
under  laws  which  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  require  careful  revision 
and  alteration — ^would  they,  by  the  vote  of  one  night,  risk  tbe  consequences  which 
tbe  pledge  of  such  a  resolution  would  give  P    Now,  observe,  I  have  the  admission  of 
tbe  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Yilliers),  which  I  expected,  that  though  the  principle  of 
the  resolution  is  applicable  apparently  to  com,  yet  there  is  no  one  article,  whatever  the  ^ 
extent  of  capital  employed  in  producing  it,  the  manufacture  of  which  can  be  affected  ^ 
by  the  sudden  import  of  immense  quantities  of  foreign  produce,  but,  whatever  the 
consequences  may  be,  the  manufacturers  of  it  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  the  imme- 
diate application  of  this  principle.     If  I  were  prepared  to  agree  to  such  an  abstract 
principle  as  that  embodied  in  the  resolution,  I  should  shrink  from  its  application. 
Those  who  have  none  of  the  responsibility  imposed  on  the  executive  government  of 
tbe  country  urge  this  measure;  but  no  executive  government  would  indirectly  incur 
tbe  responsilnlity  of  immediately  announcing  and  applying  such  a  remedy.    From 
tbe  legitimate  consequences  flowing  from  the  resolution  of  the  lion,  gentleman,  it 
does  appear  to  me  that  I  have  stated  conclusive  reasons  why,  in  the  present  state 
of  this  country,  or  in  any  conceivable  state  of  this  country,  tbe  representatives  of  the 
country  should  act  with  more  caution  and  deliberation  than  that  with  which  they 
will  act  if  they  affirm  the  resolution  to-night    If  the  hon.  gentleman  should  say 
to  me,  that  which  I  am  sure  he  will  not  say,  that  I  am  assuming  that  the  resolu- 
tion includes  principles  more  extensive  than  it  does,  that  it  is  applicable  to  com  only, 
even  then  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  me  to  assent  to  the  resolution  as  ap- 
plied to  the  trade  in  com.     Sir,  I  concur  in  much  that  was  said  by  the  noble  lord, 
as  to  tbe  general  principle  which  should  govern  the  consideration  of  this  question; 
I  remain  as  opposed  to  him  as  ever  upon  the  practical  measure  to  be  adopted ;  but 
as  to  tbe  general  principle  with  which  we  should  view  alterations  in  the  Corn-laws, 
I  do  not  materially  dissent  from  the  noble  lord.     The  noble  lord  laid  down  the 
principle  as  strongly  as  it  was  put  by  any  gentleman  on  this  side  of  the  House,  that 
even  if  these  laws  required  alteration,  you  ought  to  be  cautious  in  retracing  your 
steps  and  applying  remedies.     That  was  the  principle  as  laid  down  by  the  noble 
lord,  and  be  supported  his  opinion  by  reference  to  kigh  authority-<-to  tbe,.^mtboritj 
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of  Adam  Smith,  and  he  migjht  have  done  it  by  reference  to  Mr.  Haskisson.    Every 
one  who  has  considered  this  subject,  the  more  carefully  he  has  considered  it  the 
more  convinced  he  has  become  of  the  abstract  principle,  and  the  more  unwilliog 
he  has  been  to  pledge  the  abstract  principle  by  an  incautious  application  of  it  to  prac- 
tice.   I  was  sorry  to  hear  the  noble  lord  after  he  had  admitted  that  principle,  take 
an  unfair  advantage  of  an  expression  used  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Vice-presideat 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  saying  that  *'  he  had  placed  the  landlord  on  the  footing  of 
a  sinecurist."     My  right  hon.  friend  might  have  used  the  word  '^  sinecurist^'  in  en- 
forcing the  propriety  of  caution,  where  there  were  great  vested  interests  at  stake ; 
but  all  that  my  right  hon.  friend  said  was,  even  where  you  are  dealing  with  that 
which  is  the  most  obnoxious  interesr,  even  with  the  sinecurist,  even  there  you  recog- 
nise his  claim  for  compensation :  how  much  more,  then,,i8  there  a  necessity  for cautioua 
legislation,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the  great  body  of  landholders  of  this  country, 
and  with  capital  invested  on  the  faith  of  the  existing  law  ?     That  was  the  argument 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  the  noble  lord  took  an  unworthy  advantage  of  it  in 
saying  that  my  right  hon.  friend  classed  the  whole  body  of  agriculturists  with  the 
sinecurists,  and  placed  them  on  the  same  footing.    Ag^n,  I  think  #ith  the  noble  lord, 
that  not  only  for  the  protection  of  individuals,  but  for  the  public  interest,  great 
caution  is   necessary.     I  think  with  the  noble  lord,  that  the  lande<l  interest  is 
entitled  to  protection  upon  the  just  g^und  of  being  called  on  to  bear  special  burthens. 
[Hear,   hear.]     Sir,   I  am  stating  my  opinion.    I  am  repeating  that  I  admit 
that  having  frequently  discussed  this  subject,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  it  is  difficult 
to  allege  any  new  argument.  I  am  stating  my  concurrence  with  the  noble  lord  with 
respect  to  the  protection  which  ought  to  be  aiforded  to  agriculture  on  account  of  the 
burthens  imposed  on  land  which  are  not  imposed  on  other  property.     It  is  the 
landed  property  of  the  country  which  maintains  the  church  establishment.     I  say 
that  the  greatest  writers  on  this  subject  have  admitted  that  the  tithes  do  constitute 
a  peculiar  burthen  upon  the  land.  [Interruption.]    Permit  me  to  state  my  own 
opinions;  they  are  a  fair  subject  for  canvass.     But  I  must  sav  the  advocates  for 
liberality  are  the  most  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others.    My  intention  is  to 
discuss  this  subject  with  the  spirit  and  temper  with  which  a  subject  of  so  much 
importance  should  be  discussed.     I  shall  avoid  all  personal  imputations,  and  I  shall 
not  think  it  necessary  to  reply  to  those  which  have  been  advanced.    If  any  one  is 
to  be  deterred  from  expressing  his  opinions  by  abuse,  or  diverted  from  his  argument 
by  retaliating  that  abuse,  it  is  impossible  we  can  come  to  any  conclusion ;   we  can- 
not conduct  the  argument  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  or  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
question.     And  I  protest,  because  I  may  entertain  opinions  differing  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  against  the  imi^^itation  being  cast^  upon  me,  of  acting  from  improper 
or  corrupt  motives.     The  imputation  affects  me  little;    I  shall  not  follow  the 
example  of  those  who  use  such  personal  imputations,  having  a  strong  conviction 
that  they  recoil  on  their  authors.     I  was  stating  that  the  land  was  subject  to  pecu- 
liar burthens:   I  should  think  no  one  will  say  it  is  not.     I  constantly  hear  this 
address  made  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  *^  Beware  of  the  course  you  are  taking ; 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  in  the  times  of  their  prosperity  have  drawn   the 
rural  population  within  their  limits.     They  have  made  no  provision  in  the  time  of 
prosperity  for  the  support  of  the  labourers  in  the  time  of  decay ;   and  that  they  will 
avail  themselves  of  the  existing  law — disgorge  the  superfluous  and  unemployed 
population  on  the  land,  and  having  extracted  from  them,  in  the  time  of  manu- 
facturing prosperity,   all  the  good  they  could,   then  that  they  will  not  support 
them  in  time  of  difficulty,  but  will  return  them  to  the  land,  and  the  burthen  of  sup- 
porting them  will  be  on  the  land.'*    And,  therefore,  I  should  have  expected  a  ready 
assent  to  my  argument,  that  the  land  is  called  on  to  bear  burthens  imposed  mate- 
rially by  the  manufacturing  districts.    But  observe  what  was  the  principle  of  the 
law ;  was  it  not  the  original  principle  of  the  law  that  the  profits  of  stock-in-trade 
should  be  made  subject  to  this  burthen  P     Have  you  not  departed  from  it?     Why? 
Because  the  land  h  permanent,  is  tangible,  is  always  visible;   that  there  is  less  of 
inquisition,  and  less  of  exaction  in  levying  the  burthens  on  land,  whilst  yon  say  it  b 
impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  stock  or  profit  for  the  purpose  of  assessing 
it  for  the  poor-rate  or  the  county-rate,  without  occasional  difficulty,  and  conse- 
quently you  have  abolished  that  principle  of  law,  and  the  land  is  left  alone  to  bear 
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that  bortheo,  which  the  original  principle  of  the  law  contemplated  should  he  par- 
tially borne  by  the  profits  of  stock-in-trade.  I  will  take  the  single  case  of  barley.  I 
think  you  raise  ;£8,000,000  or  j£9,000,000  a-year  from  the  tax  on  barley.  I  think 
tiie  duty  is  above  X8,000,000,  and,  in  addition,  yon  subject  the  landowner  to  great 
difficulties  in  conducting  his  operations.  You  say  to  him,  ''In  order  to  secure  this 
revenue  from  a  single  article,  we  will  interfere  with  the  operations  of  your  trade 
and  subject  you  to  peculiar  supervision,  interrupt  you  in  the  application  of  your 
capital,  and  prevent  you  from  making  the  most  of  the  barley  tou  have."  I  know 
the  answer  to  this  statement  will  be,  that  this  duty  is  not  a  burthen  peculiar  on  land 
— that  it  is  borne  by  the  consumer.  Let  us  tiy  to  apply  the  same  sort  of  reasoning, 
supposing  a  tax  were  proposed  to  be  imposed  on  the  cotton  manufacture.  Sup- 
posing the  manufactured  articles  of  cotton  were  subjected  to  a  duty  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  j£2,000,000  or  jC3,000,000,  I  apprehend  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  this 
country  would  decidedly  object  to  such  an  imposition.  They  would  say,  "  At  the 
time  we  are  pressing  you  to  take  off  the  duties  on  raw  articles,  and  while  we  com* 
plain  of  the  duty  on  foreign  raw  cotton  as  a  grievous  exaction,  to  propose  to  raise  two 
or  three  millions  by  a  duty  on  manufactured  cotton,  would  be  an  act  of  folly  and 
insanity  of  which  no  man  fitted  to  serve  in  office  in  this  country  could  be  euilty." 
If  1  answered  them  by  saying  that  foreign  silks  and  articles  of  foreign  manufacture, 
which  entered  into  competition  with  their  goods,  would  come  in  more  freely  if  their 
goods  were  taxed — that  the  tax  on  their  goods  would  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that 
they  (the  producers)  had  no  reason  to  complain — would  they  be  satisfied  with 
these  observations?  and,  therefore,  though  1  cannot  admit  that  the  malt-tax  is,  to  the 
extent  in  which  it  has  been  represented,  a  burthen  exclusively  on  land,  yet  as  the 
removal  of  the  malt  tax  would  give  great  facility  to  the  operations  of  those  concerned 
in  the  malting  business,  I  must  say  that  it  is  a  heavy  duty  on  an  article  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  must  operate  as  a  disadvantage  in  the  application  of  capital  in  that 
particular  direction.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  on  the 
ground  of  special  burthens  there  is  a  claim  for  protection  on  the  part  of  the  land.  The 
noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  denies  that  the  land  has  any  claim  for 
protection,  and  he  yet  would  consent  to  a  fixed  duty  for  the  purpose  of  raising  reve- 
nue. Now,  I  think  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  on  the 
principle  which  he  holds,  that  extreme  caution  is  necessary  in  dealing  with  these 
complicated  interests,  and  that  (looking  to  the  cost  of  production  and  the  special  bur- 
thens borne  by  agriculturists)  land  is  entitled  to  protection — that  noble  lord, 
I  think,  would  be  able,  on  such  a  principle,  consistently  to  advocate  and  maintain 
protection ;  but  I  must  say  my  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  the  protection  offered 
by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland— namely,  that  a  duty  might  be 
levied  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  very  weak  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
not  clear,  if  there  is  no  claim  to  such  a  duty  on  the  ground  of  protection,  that 
the  duty,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  would  be  easily  defensible ;  but 
of  this  I  am  sure,  that  the  noole  lord  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  maintain  in 
aigument  that  if  it  were  right  to  levy  a  duty  on  com,  domestic  corn  should 
escape  from  that  duty.  After  all,  what  would  a  tax  on  foreign  com,  though 
raised  Ht  may  be  asserted)  for  the  purpose  of  revenue — what  would  such  a  tax,  from 
which  British  corn  should  be  exempted,  be,  but  protection  under  a  false  pretext? 
It  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  that.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Sunderland,  contended  that  the  land  is  entitled  to  no  protection,  and  he  said  that  if 
in  1828,  a  duty  of  \0s.  had  been  imposed  on  foreign  corn  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
revenue,  nobody  would  have  found  fault  with  it.  If,  then,  the  noble  lonl's  propo- 
sition were  adopted,  to  give  protection  by  the  circuitous  mode  of  extracting  revenue 
from  foreign  com,  to  which  revenue  domestic  corn  should  not  contribute,  it 
is  my  belief  that  the  Anti-Cora-law  agitation  would  not  so  soon  cease  as 
the  noble  lord  supposed.  With  respect  to  barley,  the  principle  of  the 
noble  lord  is  reversed,  as  I  stated  on  a  former  night;  and  in  this  instance  we 
have  no  scrapie  in  taxing  the  domestic  article.  [Lord  Ho  wick:  *'  There  is  no  tax 
on  barley — the  tax  is  on  malt.'^]  The  noble  lord  intimates  that  my  argument 
does  not  apply,  because  the  tax  is  levied  on  malt,  and  not  on  barley.  Then,  instead 
of  speaking  of  a  tax  on  corn,  if  I  spoke  of  a  tax  on  bread,  would  that  satisfy  the 
noble  lord?    For  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  and  on  the  general  iMrinciple.  I 
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concur  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  that  the  land  is 
fiiirly  entitled  to  protection  on  just  and  equitable  grounds ;    and  I  dissent  from  the 
noble  lord  the  member  for  Sunderland,  feeling  very  little  confidence  in  the  protee- 
tion  he  offers  by  means  of  a  fixed  duty,  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenae,  and 
which,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  has  been  reduced  to  4t.  or  d«.     With  respect 
to  the  existing  law,  I  differ  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London, 
still  retaining  my  opinion,  that  if  the  noble  lord  attempted  to  impose  a  duty  which 
he  contemplated,  whether  it  were  8«.  or  10«.,  it  would  be  Tcry  doubtful  whether 
the  levy  of  it  could  be  ensured  under  circumstances,  the  recurrence  of  which  we 
must  anticipate.    Acting  on  the  principle  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  has  advo- 
cated, that  we  should  attempt  a  fair  compromise  of  a  long  litigated  question,  E 
proposed,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  with  the  concurrence  of  my  coUeagues,  a  mea- 
sure which  appeared  to  the  government,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  country, 
to  be  an  equitable  and  fair  proposition.     We  did  conttsmplate  and  did  effect,' I 
admit,  a  very  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  levied  on  foreign  oom. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  point  on  which  we  aflected  the  landed  interest.     We 
removed  altogether  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cattle  and  meat.    We  removed 
the  prohibition  which  prevented  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat.    This 
was  hailed  as  a  most  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  confident  predictions  were  mado 
by  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House  that  important  consequences  would 
follow  from  these  measures  to  the  trade  of  the  country.     I  am  now  quite  surprised 
to  hear  the  tone  of  an  hon.  gentleman  opposite.    He  says,  that  from  the  partial 
.application  of  our  principles  announced  last  year  no  good  has  resulted,  and  that  we 
have  done  nothing  by  removing  the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  cattle  and  meet. 
All  this,  he  says,  has  afforded  no  relief  to  the  country  and  no  stimulus  to  commerce, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  to  recommend  us  to  proceed  in  the 
course  we  have  adopted  and  to  cairy  our  principles  into  effect.     It  would  have  been 
more  consoling  to  us,  and  certainly  more  consistent  with  reason,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  said,  that  the  sound  principles  which  we  propounded  last  year  had  proved  bene- 
ficial in  their  oneration,  not  indeed  to  the  extent  which  he  expected,  but  still  most 
beneficial,  and  this  was  an  encouragement  for  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  course;  bat 
when  he  says  that  the  ministers  have  done  nothing,  and  that  their  measures  have 
entirely  failed,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  encourage  us  to  proceed  in  the  same  course, 
I  really  cannot  understand  the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     We  removed  the 
protection  on  dome<(tic  timber,  seeds,  and  on  a  variety  of  articles,  and  extensive 
alterations  were  made.    I  believe  the  effect  of  those  alterations  has  been  most  advan- 
tageous.    I  can  make  no  retraction  of  the  principles  on  which  I  then  acted.     I  am 
satisfied  with  them  and  desire  their  application.    Therefore  I  dissent  from  the  hon. 
gentleman,  and  looking  at  the  reduced  price  of  provisions  and  the  increased  comforts 
of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country,  I  cannot  regard  without  satisfaction,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  operation  of  the  principles  on  which  her  Majesty's  ministers 
have  acted,  though  at  the  same  time  I  deeply  regret  whatever  partial  distress  m&y 
have  been  the  consequence  of  our  measures.     The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Wor^- 
ley)  has  asked  me  to  give  some  assurance  with  respect  to  the  future.     Her  Majesty's 
ministers  proposed  the  Corn-law  last  year  in  the  hope  that  it  might  be  an  adjust- 
ment of  this  question.    They  could  not  say  that  the  measure  should  be  irrevocably 
final  and  unalterable;  but  her  Majesty's  ministers  had  no  dirty  intention  in  their 
minds  of  proposing  an  abrogation  of  the  Corn-laws.     In  a  matter  of  this  immense 
importance,  I  consider  political  support  to  be  of  no  slight  consequence;  but,  how- 
ever painful  it  may  be  to  lose  it,  I  cannot  attempt  to  conciliate  political  support  by 
making  any  inconsistent  declarations.     Her  Majesty's  government  offered  this  law 
as  a  fair  and  equitable  adjustment  of  the  question ;  and  they  thought  it  wonld  be 
met  in  a  fair  and  conciliatory  spirit  by  the  landed  interests:  and  I  never  will  say, 
with  respect  to  any  law  of  this  nature,  that  the  fear  of  losing  political  support  shnll 
induce  me  to  sacrifice  my  opinion.    I  tell  this  to  the  noble  lord,  that  I  do  not  main- 
tain the  law,  merely  because  it  was  passed  last  session ;  nay,  I  must  admit,  that  if 
it  were  true  that  the  law  is  irreconcilable  with  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  that, 
a  better  law  could  be  proposed,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  government  to  propose, 
and  parliament  to  adopt,  such  a  law.     It  is  utterly  impossible,  in  a  commercial  mat* 
ter  like  this,  to  combine  influences  for  the  purpose  of  mMntaimng^  yon  auppoee, 
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joor  consistency;  because  it  is  not  like  a  great  political  principle,  it  partakes  of 
aothiiig  of  that  character.  Bat  I  sav,  tfmt  intervening  experience  has  not  convinc^i 
me  that  the  law  is  a  bad  one.  With  the  opportunity  of  watching  its  operation,  I 
see  no  reason  to  infer  that  the  principle  of  a  fixed  duty  is  preferable  to  that  iwhich  I 
propoeed.  Wliat  were  the  objections  which  were  offered  against  the  law  last  year? 
liei  us  see  what  they  amounted  to.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  it  would  have 
DO  effect  whatever  in  diminishing  the  price  of  com;  and  I  remember  that  a  most 
eonfident  prediction  on  that  head  was  uttered  bv  one  hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would 
keep  com  at  72«.  But  there  has  been  a  Doatenal  reduction  in  the  price  of  com.  I 
know  that  some  say,  that  is  not  in  the  least  degree  owing  to  the  law;  others  again, 
attribute  it  to  the  law.  However,  the  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that  from  some  cause 
or  otfaer  there  has  been  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  the  main  article 
of  sabsistence.  I  must  say,  that  nothing  surprises  me  more  than  to  hear  the  cost 
of  sabsistence  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  llie  hon.  member  for  Montrose, 
as  I  onderstood  him,  expressed  himself  utteriy  indifferent  to  the  price  of  food.  The 
argnment  was,  that  the  high  price  of  food  was  of  no  consequence  if  wages  were 
^gb,  Tet  no  argument  has  been  more  frequent  than  that  the  price  of  food  being  higher 
here  than  on  the  continent,  it  is  impossible  for  the  manufacturer  to  compete  with 
foreigners.  It  has  been  argued,  too,  that  several  millions  of  money  per  annum  have 
been  absorbed,  by  the  high  prices  of  corn;  and  a  pamphlet  was  written  by  Mr.  Greg 
to  show  that  the  quantity  of  money  absorbed  in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  subsistence 
prevented  the  manufacturers  from  having  as  large  a  market  at  home  as  low  prices 
woald  have  afibrded  them.  That  was  the  argument;  there  was  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, it  was  said,  in  having  the  price  of  provision  low,  for  then  we  could  compete 
with  foragners,  while  at  home  it  would  enable  parlies  to  appropriate  their  money 
to  the  porchase  of  manufactured  articles.  Therefore  I  am  surprised,  whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  price  of  corn  being  low,  to  hear  that  the  reduction  in  price  is  of 
no  advantage.  But  what  is  the  object  of  all  this?  Is  it  not  to  try  to  raise  an  agri- 
cultaral  clamour  about  the  lowness  of  prices.  That  is  a  most  unfair  and  unworthy 
course.  It  was  said  again,  tiiat  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  would  lead  to  the 
export  of  bullion,  and  derange  the  monetary  system  of  tiiis  country.  Well,  there 
was  a  large  importation  of  foreign  corn  last  year,  has  there  been  any  great  export 
of  boliion  ?  At  any  rate,  that  has  not  taken  place.  It  was  said,  also,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  averages  which  I  introduced,  would  have  no  efiect  upon  the  admission*  of 
foreign  com;  nay,  it  was  said,  that  if  it  had  any  effect,  it  would  be  to  diminish  the 
average.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  towns  has 
been  to  increase  rather  than  to  diminish  the  average,  and  therefore  to  facilitate  the 
admission  of  foreign  corn.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  Wulver- 
haropton  repeat  the  statement  over  and  over  again,  that  I  guaranteed  to  the  farmer 
a  price  of  66s.  I  have  seen  this  constantly  stated: — *•*  The  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury promised  that  you  should  have  a  remunerating  price  of  from  54«.  to  58s.,  and 
now  yoa  have  but  46#.     How  can  you  ever  repose  any  confidence  in  him?^' 

My  answer  is  a  simple  reference  to  statements  which  I  did  make.  I  Was  refer- 
ring to  the  price  of  com  for  some  ten  or  twelve  years  before,  and  I  stated  aJl  the 
difficulties  of  determining  what  would  be  a  remunerating  price;  but  I  said  the  ave- 
rage of  the  ten  or  twelve  preceding  years  was  56s,,  aud  I  stated  also,  that  upon  the 
adjoatment  of  the  tithe  commission  the  average  was  also  taken  at56t.,  and  that  as 
fitf  aa  the  legislature  was  concerned,  I  thought  it  probable .  that  the  effect  of  this 
law  would  be  to  prevent  oscillations  to  a  greater  extent  than  from  54s,  to  5Ss.  I 
farther  stated,  that  I  did  not  see  any  advantage  to  ag^cuUure  in  having  the  price 
of  com  at  a  higher  rate  than  58t.  But  when  you  quote  that,  it  is  but  fair  that  you 
should  quote  tbe  qualification  in  the  context.  Wnat  was  it  that  I  said?  At  the 
same  time,  that  I  nuule  a  reference  to  the  price  of  54s,  and  58s.  I  said  this  in  tlio 
same  speech,  and  immediately  preceding  that  allusion — "  Nothing  can  be  more 
difficult  than  to  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  protection  required  for  the  homo 
prodaoer.  I  am  almost  afraid  even  to  mention  the  term  '  remunerating  price,'  be- 
cause I  know  how  vague  must  be  the  idea  which  is  attached  to  it.  The  price  requisite 
in  order  to  remunerate  the  home- grower  must  necessarily  vary;  a  thousand  circum* 
stances  must  be  taken  into  account  before  you  can  determine  whether  a  certain  price 
will  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  or  not.** 
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Again,  I  sAid — "  Now,  if  we  take  the  average  price  of  wheat  which  determines, 
the  commutation  of  tithes,  the  principle  oJPwhich  the  Tithe-bill  passed,  taking  the 
average  of  seven  years,  we  find  the  price  of  wheat  during  those  seven. years  to  have 
been  56s,  Sd,  If  we  take  the  average  of  wheat  for  the  last  ten  years,  we  shall  find 
that  the  price  has  been  about  56s.  lid,;  but  in  that  average  is  included  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  when  com  has  been  higher  certainly  than  any  one  would  ^sh 
to  see  it  continue.  Allowing  for  that  excess  of  price,  however,  56«.  lid.  was  the 
average  price  for  the  last  ten  years.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  probable  remune- 
rating price  I  should  say,  that  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  interest,  so  far 
as  I  can  possibly  form  a  judgment,iif  the  price  of  wheat  in  this  country,  allowing 
for  its  natural  oscillations  could  be  limited  to  some  such  amount  as  between  54«.  and 
5Ss.,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturists  that  it  should  be 
higher.  Take  the  average  of  the  last  ten  years,  excluding  for  some  portion  of  the 
average  the  extreme  prices  of  the  last  three  years,  and  56s.  would  be  found  to  be 
the  average;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  idea  of  what  would  constitute  a  fair  re- 
munerating price,  I,  for  one,  should  never  wish  to  see  it  vary  more  than  I  have 
said.  I  cannot  say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  am  able  to  see  any  great  or  per- 
manent advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  diminution  of  the  price  of  com  beyond 
the  lowest  amount  I  have  named,  if  I  look  at  the  subject  in  connection  with  the 
general  position  of  the  country,  the  existing  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  the 
burthens  upon  land,  and  the  habits  of  the  country.  When  I  name  this  sum,  how- 
ever, I  must  beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating 
price,  or  any  inference  that  the  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that 
price;  for  I  know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  a  legislative 
enactment.  It  is  utterly  beyond  your  power,  and  a  mere  delusion  to  say,  tltat  by 
any  duty,  fixed  or  otherwise,  you  can  guarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislature.  In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thought 
was  a  nominal  protection  to  the  amount  of  645.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  39^.  8e/.,  and  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  out 
the  hope  that  this  species  of  protection  can  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  subject;  I  again  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  vague  than 
to  attempt  to  define  a  remunerating  price.** 

Now,  I  think  I  have  read  sufficient  to  show  that  I  did  not  undertake  to  guarantee 
by  legislation  any  price  whatever.  With  regard  to  the  lowness  of  price,  I  think  that 
the  Corn-law  of  last  year  has  not  been  the  cause  of  it.  When  I  speak  of  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  living,  I  cannot  claim  either  for  the  tariff  or  the  Cora-law  the  full  ex- 
tent of  that  reduction.  I  fear  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  has 
arisen  to  a  considerable  degree  from  that  depression  of  trade  and  diminished  power 
of  consumption  of  which  we  have  had  too  many  melancholy  proo&.  I  wish  my 
agricultural  friends  to  -remember  that  I  said  before  this  discussion  on  the  Cora-laws 
came  on,  that  it  was  my  firm  conviction,  as  it  still  is,  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country  is  much  more  essential  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  landed  interest  than  any  Com-law  wliatever.  I  am  not  using 
new  language  in  expressing  that  opinion.  I  have  said  the  same  thing  on  more  than 
one  occasion  before ;  and,  Sir,  if  you  could  convince  me  that  the  Corn-law  was  the 
cause  of  the  manufacturing  depression  which  has  existed,  or,  if  I  could  bring  myself 
to  believe  the  exaggerated  statements  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  cause 
of  that  depression,  I  should  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  the  agriculturists 
would  best  consult  their  own  interests  by  consenting  to  an  alteration.  But  I  at 
once  declare  that  I  distrust  those  statements — that  I  do  not  believe  the  Corn -law  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  manufacturing  depression.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  tells  me 
of  former  successes  in  trade — of  the  immense  profits  which  were  made  by  manu- 
facturers in  former  years — let  me  remind  him  that  all  those  successes  and  all  those 
profits  accrued  under  a  Corn-law.  If  then  the  existing  Corn-law  be  fatal  to  manu- 
facturing prosperity,  how  does  he  account  for  the  fact  of  such  prosperity  having 
occurred  at  former  periods  when  tlie  same  law  was  in  existence  P  I  will  show  him 
that  prosperity  and  the  Com-law  have  co-existed.  It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest 
manufacturing  prosperity  of  this  country  was  in  the  years  1835  and  1836.  The 
Corn -law  was  in  operation  during  both  those  years.  Yes,  but  your  reply  to  this  is, 
that  in  those  years  food  was  cheap.    Why,  so  is  food  cheap  now«    It  is  nearly  as 
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dnep  now  asit'was  in  1836  and  1896 ;  and  wfa^should  I  admit  that  it  is  the  existence 
of  fne  Corn-law,  which  is  fatal  to  manufactures,  when  I  find  that  in  those  jeard 
you  bad  the  law  in  fnll  operation,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  public  declaration 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  the  effect  that  trade  was  never  more 
flourishing.  Bat  your  greatest  objection  to  the  Corn-law  is,  that  it  has  a  tendency 
Co  encourage  speculation.  You  tell  us,  amoug  other  things,  that  last  year  there 
was  a  rise  in  price  just  before  the  harvest,  and  that  the  consequence  was,  a  large  im- 
portation of  foreign  corn,  which  was  met  by  the  abundant  crop,  and  consequently 
proved  unremnnerative  to  its  holders.  Now,  I  think  it  is  hindly  fair  to  try  the 
existing  Com* law  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last  year.  What  were 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  year?  Certainly  in  the  spring  of  last  year  large 
speculations  took  place  in  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  and  these  s[)eculations 
were  entered  into  on  the  assumption  that  there  wouHi  be  an  unfavourable  and  a  de- 
fective harvest.  There  never  was  a  period  when  greater  exertion  was  made  than  in 
the  spring  of  last  year  to  bring  in  large  quantities  of  com,  on  account  of  the  expec- 
tation tha^  prevailed  that  there  would  be  a  failure  of  the  harvest.  That  conviction 
remained  in  full  force  up  to  a  very  late  period  of  the  year,  and,  the  harvest  turning 
out  favourable,  an  occurrence  so  widely  different  from  that  which  was  expected, 
naturally  caused  losses  which  are  not  to  be  traced  to  the  Com-law.  You  are  not 
testing  the  law  fairly,  therefore,  if  you  try  it  by  the  circumstances  of  last  year.  But, 
nevertheless,  let  us  see  what  the  law  really  did  last  year.  It  came  into  operation  on 
the  28th  of  April.  At  the  ISs.  duty  which  then,  or  shortly  after  occurred,  26,000 
quartera  of  wheat  were  imported.  At  the  I2s,  duty,  the  amount  imported  during 
the  two  weeks  ending  the  Idth  and  20th  of  May,  was  50,000  quarters ;  and  in  the 
weeks  ending  the  I8th  and  25th  of  June,  when  the  duty  was  Utf.  and  10^.,  not  less 
than  76,000  quarters  were  brought  in.  This  shows  that  the  law  did  not  operate 
badly.  But  the  trath  is,  that  both  speculations  were  entered  into,  and  the  natural 
operation  interfered  with,  in  consequence  of  certain  motions  made  and  speeches 
delivered  within  these  walls.  Some  hon.  members  were,  up  to  the  latest  moment, 
loud  in  their  predictions  of  a  deficient  harvest,  and  their  language  was  very  influen- 
tial in  inducing  corn -merchants  to  enter  into  speculation,  and  the  holders  of  com  to 
retain  their  purchases  in  expectation  of  a  further  rise.  It  was  so  late  as  the  7th  of 
July,  that  the  hon.  member  tor  Aberdeen  submitted  a  motion  to  this  House  to  give  a 
power  to  the  Queen  in  council  to  remit  the  duties  on  corn  during  the  recess.  What 
would  the  speculator  in  com  naturally  do  when  he  saw  motions  of  tliat  kind  made, 
and  read  such  speeches  (which,  of  course,  operated  as  an  encouragement),  but  hold 
back  his  com  ?  What  said  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  a  person  of 
high  disdnction  in  this  House,  and  who  held  a  cabinet  office  under  the  late  adminis- 
tration P  On  the  11th  of  July,  at  the  very  time  when  all  those  speculations  were 
going  forward,  the  noble  lord  said  in  this  House:  *' I  venture  to  predict,  that  if 
parliament  does  not  meet  before  November  the  government  will  have  to  let  out  the 
bonded  corn." 

This  was  the  confident  prediction  of  the  noble  lord ;  I  acquit  the  noble  lord  of  all 
improper  motives.  He  was,  I  am  sure,  expressing  a  bona  fide  o]»inion,  and  never 
thoqght  of  interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  law ;  he  believed  that  the  harvest 
would  prove  defective — that  another  2,500,000  quarters  of  corn  must  be  imported 
from  the  Continent,  at  whatever  price ;  but  when  the  speculators  heard  a  person  in 
the  situation  of  the  noble  lord  make  that  declaration,  they  would  naturally  say — and 
the  greater  their  confidence  in  the  noble  lord  the  more  inclined  they  would  be  to  say 
— "  We  will  keep  back  oijjr  com,  for  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  rise  in  the  price  ;'* 
and  I  must  say,  that  if  the'agricultural  interest  have  suffered  from  the  sudden  influx, 
at  a  critical  period,  of  large  quantities  of  corn,  they  have  to  thank  the  noble  lord 
and  his  predictions  for  that  influx  of  corn.  But  the  noble  lord  was  not  the  only 
prophet  of  evil.  There  was  another  noble  lord — I  mean  the  member  for  Sunderland. 
That  noble  lord,  with  the  high  sanction  of  his  name,  after  the  law  passed,  at  a  time 
when  persons  were  pouring  in  com  to  the  extent  of  forty  and  fifty  thousand  quarters, 
at  a  duty  of  10«.  and  12«.,  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  release  all  com  in  bond  at  a 
fixed  duty  of  6«.  a  quarter  until  the  month  of  March,  1843.  Corn,  then,  was  brought 
into  this  country  under  the  belief  that  the  harvest  would  be  a  bad  one,  and  at  the 
Mune  time  there  were  three  gentlemen  in  this  House — supposed  to  ^p^  with  the 
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best  aathorify  and  most  complete  infoFBUition  ofk  the  salgect-T-deelaiiiii^y  dia^if  the 
speculators  kept  back  tlieir  corD  they  ironld  be  sure  to  have  a  much  lower  dutj^  and 
giving  Dotice  of  motioQs  which,  if  they  had  been  carried,  would  have  effected  that 
object.    Is  it  not,  then,  fair  to  suppose  that  the  natural  operatioaof  the  new  law  was, 
to  some  extent,  defeat^  by  predictions  of  this  kind;  that  that  law  haanot  bad  a  fiur^ 
trial,  and  is  not  to  be  iudged  by  the  drcumstances  of  last  year  f    But  fo  go  to. 
finother  point.     I  am  taking  the  objections  to  the  measure  aeriatim.    I  know  that  it 
has  been  a  favourite  objection  to  the  sliding-scale,  that  it  has  had  the  eflect  of  pre- 
venting the  employment  of  British  shipping  in  the  carrying  of  foreign  corn,  and  of 
giving  employment  to  foreign  ships.    It  is  said»  that  the  duty  oo  com,  vailing  in-, 
verse^  with  the  price  when  the  duty  is  low,  a  sudden  demand  for  foreign  corn 
arises,  which  is  shipped  at  foreign  ports,  and  that  few  British  ships,  are  employed  in 
carrying  it.     I  know  that  this  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  shipping  interest 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join.in  demanding  a  fixed  duty  in  prefeieaoeto  a 
varying  duty,  which  it  was  represented  gave  the  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade 
to  foreign  ships.    Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?    I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the 
number  of  ships  entered  inwards  with  corn.    In  1842,  there  were  4,203  corn-laden 
ships  entered  in  the  ports  of  England.    Of  these  2,346,  or  considerably  more  than  one- 
half,  were  British  ships.  In  1841,  the  corn-laden  ships  entered  were  in  number  4,705 ; 
but  of  these  only  1.887,  or  considerably  less  than  one-^half,  were  British.  So  far,  there- 
fore, as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  the  present  law  does  not  operate  to.  discourage 
the  employment  of  British  shi  ps.     Next,  looking  to  the  question  of  steadiness  of  price, 
I  can  see  no  impeachment  of  the  new  law  on  that  score.    Of  course  the  price. being 
645.,  the  object  was  to  reduce  it,  and  immediately  afVer  the  harvest  a  fall  ensued.;  but 
on  the  whole,  looking  at  prices  since  the  harvest,  I  own  I  cannot  see  that  any  for- 
midable objection  is  to  be  made  to  the  law  on  that  ffround.     Looking,  then,  at  the 
objections  tu  the  law — looking  at  the  frauds  which  have  been  checked — ^looking  at 
the  export  of  bullion  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  himself  allowed  to 
have  ceased.     [Mr.  C.  Villiers :  *^  I  said  it  ceased  when  the  importation  was  regu-^ 
lar.'^]     The  hon.  member,  in  making  that  admission,  spoke  of  last  year^ooking  at 
the  increased  employment  of  British  shipping — and  looking  at  the  state  of  prices 
which  certainlj^  have  been  steady,  and  not  immoderately  low — looking,  I  say,  at  these 
things,  I  do  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  declare  the  present  Corn-law  to  be  an  im- 
provement on  its  precursor,  and  that  it  has  worked  any  thing  but  injuriously  for  the 
commerce  of  the  country.     Upon  these  grounds,  T  see  no  reason  for  retracting  the 
favourable  opinion  which  I  entertained  and  expressed  of  the  present  law.    I  think 
that  freouent  alterations  in  laws  of  this  kind  are  in  themselves  to  be  deprecated.     I 
think,  also,  that  the  existing  law,  offered  as  a  compromise,  was  a  fair  adjustment  of 
the  question.     I  believe  that  there  was  as  willing  and  a&  cordial; an  assent  given  to 
it  by  the  agricultural  interest  as  could  have  been  anticipated.     I  think  th^  gave 
that  assent  upon  the  assumption  and  in  the  expectation,  that  the  law  would  not  be 
again  altered  without  good  and  sufiBcient  reason.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  could 
set  up  that  as  a  ready  argument  against  alteradon  of  the  law,  if  alteration  were  shown 
to  be  desirable ;  but,  certainly,  unless  solid  and  sufficient  reason  for  further  alteration 
be  shown,  I  think  that  that  assent  ought  to  prevail  and  hold  g^od.     Upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Canadian  Corn-bill,  I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter;  but  I  can  state  with 
truth,  that  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Canada  corn  was  part  of  the  original 
arrangement.     It  is  no  new  measure,  but  one  brought  forward  in  execution  of  a. 
promise  given  to  Canada  at  the  time  this  subject  was  under  consideration,  and  which 
we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  fulfil.    We  know  that  the  re-agitation  of  this  question 
must  expose  us  to  di£$culty,  and  must  have  a  t^dency  still  more  to  alienate  the  con- 
fidence of  many  who  have  supported  us ;  but  we  consider  that  we  have  g^ven  an 
engagement  to  the  people  of  Canada  which  it  is  our  duty  to  fulfil— that  we  have  held 
out  to  them  expectations  which  it  is  our  duty  to  realise.     I  hope,  in  the  course  of 
what  I  have  addressed  to  the  House,  I  have  answered  satisfactorily  the  question  put 
to  me  by  the  noble  lord.    As  I  said  before,  we  proposed  the  present  measure  of  the 
Corn- laws,  not  with  any  secret  reservation  or  secret  intention  of  efiecting  another 
alteration ;  I  contemplate  no  such  alteration.   My  opinion  is,  that  there  has  not  been 
sufficient  time  allowed  for  trying  the  effect  of  the  present  law ;  but  that,  so  far  as  a 
trial  has  been  giyea  to  it,  thee&ct  favourably  confirm^  the  anticipatioi»8  I  formed 
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respecting  it  The  noble  lonl,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  has  referred  to  my  con- 
duct on  the  Roman  Catholic  qnestioii,  and  stated  that  I  should  be  pt^pared  to  make 
further  eoncesslons.  The  noble  lord  also  spoke  of  my  being  desirous  to  please  both 
parties ;'  bat  be  that  as  it  may,  if  I  have  had  such  an  object  in  view,  I  am  afraid  that 
I  ha^e  fiuled  lb  accomplishing  ii.  Persons  In  my  situation— in  the  situation  of  her 
Miyeatj^s  goyemment — in  endeavouring  to  steer  a  middle  course,  not  adhering  to  one 
eztrenie  or  another,  may  expose  themselves  to  that  imputation.  But  that  course  was 
not  taVen  with  any  other  view  than  that  of  doing  what  we  considered  to  be  best  for 
tFie  public  interests.  I  can. solemnly  assure  the  House  that,  in  the  course  which  we 
have  taken— ^Idng,  as  ire  did  last  year,  the  confidence  and  the  friendship  of  many  of 
our  supporters — riskibg,  I  may  say,  the  fate  of  the  government — that  course  was  dic- 
tifted  with  reference  to  what  was  best  and  most  advisable  for  the  public  interests. 
And  when"!  say  that  the  same  regard  for  the  public  interests  shall  influence  me  and 
her  Majesty^s'govemment,  with  respect  to  this  important  concern,  I  hope  the  House 
will  believe  that  I  do  not  make  that  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  prdviding  a  refuge 
for  myself  and  my  colleagues  against  any  political  storms  to  which,  we  may  be  ex- 
posed, bat  because  I  think  it  most  suited  to  the  magnitude  of  those  interests  and 
coQceras  which  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown. 

An  animated  conversation  then  ensued,  and,  several  motions  and  counter- motions 
having. been  put  tfnd  negatived,  the  House  adjourned. 


ARMS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
Mat  31,  1843. 

LoAl  Eliot  proposed  the  second  reading  of  this  bill.  A  very  lengthened  discus- 
skm  ensued,  extending  over  three  nights,  towards  the  close  of  which — 

Sib  Robbbt  Pjebl  said^-I  do  not  consider,  at  this  hour  of  the  night,  in  the  absence 
of  many  members  of  the  late  government,  though*!  do  not  refer  to  the  fact  as  any 
natter  of  blame,  for  I  think  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London  intimated  his 
intention  of  giving  his  support  to  the  bill — I  do  not,  I  say,  consider  it  desirable  at 
this  hoar,  and  remembering  the  nature  of  the  question  before  us,  to  enter,  in  the 
absenee  of  many  whom  I  should  desire  to  be  present,  into  a  general' vindication  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  government.  When  the  proper  time  arrives,  I  shall  be  per- 
fectly ready  to  vindicate  the  acts  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  government 
in  this  country  in  connection  with  it.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  show,  that  I  have 
redeemed  every  pledge  which  I  have  given  with  respect  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
laod,  and  that  the  government  here  and  the  Irish  government  have  attempted  to 
administer  affmrs  in  that  spirit  of  moderation,  impartiality,  and  forbearance,  with 
which  I  think  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland  ought  to  be  conducted.  And  I  c  mnot  accept 
the  testimony  which,  with  not  a  very  laudable  industry,  the  hon.  baronet  collected 
from  every  newspaper^  as  conclusive  evidence  of  our  failure  in  those  attempts.  Sir, 
before  gentlemen  not  immediately  versed  in  Irish  matters,  and  not  having  any  local 
experience  in  thai  country,  draw  an  unfavourable  conclusion  with  respect  to  the 
condoct  of  our  government,  I  entreat  them  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  testimony,  so 
honoorable  to  himself,  which  we  have  just  heard  from  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
(Sir  D.  Roche).  The  chief  charge  alleged  against  us  Is,  that  we  have  appointed  to 
the  jadiciai  office,  two  gentlemen  of  high  professional  distinction — Mr.  Justice 
Jacuon  and  Mr.  Justice  Lefroy.  The  hon.  gentleman,  hearing  their  judicial  con- 
duct attacked,  he,  a  Roman  Catholic — [Cries  of  "  No.'^]— well,  if  not  a  Roman 
Catholic,  and  I  beg  the  hon.  member's  pardon  for  the  error,  a  gentleman  decidedly 
friendly  to  Catholic  claims-— of  strong  political  and  party  opinions — a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  liberal  party  in  Ireland,  cannot  remain  silent  when  he  hears  an 
imputation  on  those  learned  judges  which  he  knows  to  be  unjust ;  and  he  states  there- 
fore, from  his  personal  experience  of  the  conduct  of  one  of  those  judges,  and  from  his 
general  knowledge  of  the  conduct  of  the  other,  that  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties  is  free  from  all  blame.  He  says,  if  there  is  any  one  respect  in  which  they 
have  ftiled,  it  is  in  too  great  humanity  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty.  I  say,  then, 
remember  the  testimony  so  borne — a  testimony  so  creditable  to  himself,  and  of  such 
weighty  from  tbe-disinterested  character  of  the  witness  from  whom  it  proceeds,  before 
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you  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  other  charges  againtt  the  Irith  goTerooieot;  . 
remember,  I  say,  the  refutation  of  the  charges  brought  agunst  them  as  to  their 
judicial  appointments.  Sir,  I  wonder  that  hon.  gentlemen  do  not  exercise  a  little  of 
that  tolerance  and  liberality  of  which  they  profess  themselves  the  champions.  In 
speaking  of  the  judges,  and  the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties,  tliey  do  not  refer 
to  these  acts ;  they  do  not  regard  their  professional  eminence ;  they  never  refer  to 
their  professional  claims,  or  ask  whether  they  have  entitled  themselves  to  public 
approbation  for  the  discharge  of  their  judicial  duties ;  but  they  ransack  speeches 
made  at  a  former  period  in  a  political  character,  and  on  some  passages  m  those 
speeches  hon.  gentlemen  condemn  our  appointments.  If  I  had  pursued  the  same 
course  with  regard  to  Sir  Michael  OXoghlen,  for  instance,  or  with  regard  to  the 
other  Attorney- general  for  Ireland,  elevated  to  tlie  bench  under  the  late  administra- 
tion, whose  professional  eminence,  I  admit,  fully  entitled  them  to  the  honour  con- 
ferred on  them,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  me  if  I  had  said,  ^*  True,  hia 
professional  rank  supplies  a  claim  to  distinction ;  true,  his  judicial  conduct  haa  been 
above  exception  ;  but  he  held  strong  political  opinions  on  some  particular  measures, 
and  he  is  not  therefore  entitled  to  reap  tlie  reward  of  his  professional  merits."  If  I 
had  taken  such  a  course  as  that,  in  what  light  should  I  have  been  regarded  by  the 
House  and  the  country.  But,  Sir,  to  confine  myself  to  the  particular  measure  before 
the  House,  I  must  say  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Waterford,  has  not 
answered  the  question  put  to  so  many  others  who  have  denounced  this  bill—"  If  you 
entertain  the  opinion  which  you  now  profess— if  you  believe  this  bill  to  be  an  insult 
to  Ireland — if  you  believe  the  bill  of  rights  conceded  a  privilege  which  this  bill  in- 
fringes, and  infringes  unjustly— if  you  think  that,  independently  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
the  common  law  of  Ireland,  as  well,  as  that  of  England,  gave  the  subject  this  rig^t, 
which  he  ought  to  continue  to  possess — if  these  are  your  opinions  in  1843,  why  did 
you  abandon  your  parliamentary  duty,  and  give  your  sanction  to  a  similar  bill  in 
1841  ?"  You  say  we  found  Ireland  tranquil;  you  say  that  outrage  was  suppressed, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  vigorous  measures ;  and  yet  yon,  the  representatives  of 
Ireland,  considering  this  as  an  insult  ofiered  to  Ireland,  did  in  the  year  1841,  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  vigorous  measures — out  of  complaisance  to  the  then 
government,  consent  to  take  this  infraction  of  the  common-law  right  of  the  subject, 
and  without  inquiry  to  vote  in  favour  of  it.  And  what  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  one 
of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  present  measure  (Mr.  O^Brien)  ?  Why,  that  if  we  bad 
not  done  him  the  favour  of  explaining  the  provisions  of  the  former  law,  he  sliould 
not  have  known  what  they  were.  He,  a  legislator,  passes  laws  without  knowing 
their  provisions,  and,  as  a  magistrate,  executes  the  laws  without  knowing  what  they 
enact  1  Sir,  we  thought  it  not  right  that  we  should  re-enact  the  old  law  with  a  few 
continuing  lines — that  law  which  this  worthy  legislator  and  magistrate  passed  and 
executed,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  its  provisions  until  we  called  his  attention 
to  them.  And  is  that  your  zeal  for  the  liberties  of  Ireland  ?  I  think  better  of  you 
than  you  would  lead  me  to  entertain  from  this  debate.  I  do  believe  you  supported 
the  bill  in  1841,  because  you  thought  the  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  of  Ireland 
justified  a  bill  of  that  sort :  that  you  did  not  think  you  were  ofiering  an  insult  to,  or 
unjustly  infringing  on,  the  liberties  of  the  people,  by  passing  this  act ;  but  that,  having 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  at  the  time,  and  knowing  the  peculiar 
outrages  and  class  of  crimes  against  which  it  was  directed,  namely,  the  assassination 
of  the  peaceable  and  unofi>inding  subjects  of  the  Queen,  you  thought  yourselves  jus- 
tified in  nnaking  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of  the  law,  and  in  taking 
security  for  the  life  and  property  of  those  entitled  to  ask  for  security  from  the  legisla- 
ture under  which  they  live.  It  is  well  to  talk  of  general  principles;  but  bear  in 
mind  the  position  of  a  man  with  a  family  liable  to  be  attacked  by  assassins.  If  yoa 
can  give  him  security  against  these,  it  is  your  bounden  duty  to  do  sa  You  can  do 
nothing  more  likely  to  retard  improvement  than  to  banish  from  their  residences  those 
who  are  afraid  of  their  lives.  Read  a  description  of  any  one  of  the  murders  recently 
committed,  beginning  with  that  of  Lord  Norhury,  and  coming  to  the  last  case  of  Mr. 
Gatchell,  who  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection, — '^  I  took  what  security  I  could 
against  assassination,  but  it  was  impossible  to  watch  every  bush  that  lay  along 
my  road." 
Take  the  details  of  such  cases  into  your  consideration,  and  then  say  whether  yoa 
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^Sin'Tefbse  tout  aMiit  to  this  measnre.  And  when  did  we  propose  this  act  ?  Not  now 
with  irefereoce  to  the  present  state  of  excitement.  You  know  perfectly  well  that  we 
gave  notice,  at  an  early  period- of  the  session,  of  this  act,  with  reference  to  a  totally 
different  state  of  things,  and  intended  for  a  different  purpose — you  know  that  there 
is  no  fior  analogy  between  the  extent  of  general  crime  in  England  and  in  Ireland; 
and  that  the  question  is,  life  not  being  secure,  whether,  on  account 
of  fire-arms,  murder  be  not  committed  with  greater  facility,  and  the 
inereased,  and  whether  it  be  not  desirable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 

Bssasnn,  that  there  should  be  some  regulation  for  the  registration  ( 

hon.  baronet  who  just  addressed  the  House  had,  instead  of  referring  to  scraps  ._ 
newspapers,  considered  the  provisions  of  tlie  bill,  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  the 
mistakes  which  he  has  committed.  The  hon.  baronet  stud,  that  under  this  bill  the 
Protestant  yeomanry  will  be  protected,  whilst  Roman  Catholics  will  be  prevented 
from  having  arms.  The  hon.  baronet  said  he  knew  of  districts  in  which  the  bill 
wocdd  have  a  tendency  to  facilitate  the  possession  of  arms  by  Protestants.  I  think  I 
can  satisfy  the  House,  that  the  government  have  no  desire  to  show  favour  to  one  class 
of  her  Majesty^s  subjects  at  the  expense  of  another.  By  the  existing  law  on  the 
statote  book,  and  in  actual  operation,  an  exception  is  made  in  favour  of  persons 
serring  in  yeomani^  corps ;  they  are  exempt  from  the  liability  to  register  their  arms. 
By  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  the  members  of  yeomanry  corps  are  placed  on  the 
•ame  footing  as  all  other  persons,  and  the  exemption  they  now  possess  will  no  longer 
he  extended  to  them  [Sir  H.  W.  Barron :  There  are  no  yeomanry  corps  now  on 
•enrioe  in  Ireland].  I  say  that  at  present  the  members  of  yeomanry  corps  are  not 
compelled  to  register  thmr  arms,  and  by  our  hill  we  compel  them  hereafter  to  regis- 
ter their  arms.  At  any  rate,  that  provision  shows  the  spirit  in  which  this  bill  is 
framed.  The  speech  made  on  the  night  before  last  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Dunganron,  was  characterised,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  all  the  speeches 
made  by  that  gentleman,  by  this  peculiarity,  that  it  contained  a  vindication  of 
the  measure  which  he  so  strenuously  opposed.  It  was  justly  observed  by  my 
right  hoD.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham),  that  in  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  spoke  with  the  calmness  of  a  witness.  In  that 
speech,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  once  the  member  for  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  outrage  in  Ireland,  and  now,  I  believe,  a  resident, 
certainly  a  proprietor,  in  that  county,  knowing  its  local  circumstances,  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  to  outrage  which  prevails  among  the  people,  and  aware  of  the 
pecutiar  character  of  the  crimes  by  which  some  parts  of  that  county  had  been  dis- 
graced,— ^the  right  hon.  gentleman  gave  a  picture  of  the  state  of  Tipperary,  which 
establishes  that  distinction  between  the  circumstances  of  England  and  of  Ireland, 
which  justify  the  House  in  prolonging  the  duration  of  the  measure  now  before  them. 
I  have  heard  nothing  in  the  details  of  crime — I  have  seen  nothing  in  the  reports  of 
polioe-olBees — ^I  have  heard  no  opinions  of  magistrates  on  the  subject,  which  have 
made  half  so  strong  an  impression  on  my  mind  as  the  few  sentences  delivered  in  the 
eharaeter  of  a  witness  by  the  right  hon.  member.  He  said  that  the  state  of  that 
country  was  such,  that  he  thonght  crime  could  not  be  effectually  repressed  unless 
the  landed  proprietors  came  forward  to  serve  upon  the  petty  juries;  and  he  advised 
that,  as  it  was  found  difficult  to  induce  persons  to  undertake  the  voluntary  performance 
of  sneh  important  functions,  the  landed  proprietors  should  supersede  the  class  of 
ordinaiy  petty  jurors,  being  compelled  to  serve  under  a  fine  of  ;^00  or  ;£600.  That 
is  to  say,  the  principle  of  the  law  being  **  Judicium  parhtm  et  lex  terra ;^  that  jurors 
shall,  under  ordinal^  circumstances,  be  selected  from  persons  of  the  same  class  and 
position  as  the  individual  whom  they  are  to  try.  *'  Sueh*^  (says  the  right  hon. 
gentleman)  *'  is  the  state  of  this  district,  with  which  I  am  perfectly  acquainted,  that 
on  a  fine  of  £500  or  ;^600,  I  would  compel  the  gentry  and  the  lauded  proprietors 
to  come  forward  and  perform  the  functions  of  petty  jurors.'^ 

Wbj,  what  la  the  effect  of  such  a  course?    The  outrages  being  of  an  agrarian  I 
eharaeter,  the  disputes  relating  to  the  possession  of  land — the  question  at  issue  being  \ 
between  the  tenants  and  the  landed  proprietors — the  remedy  proposed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  enable  the  landed  proprietors  to  sit  as  judges  in  cases  between 
tlieir  tenants  and  themselves.    What  must  be  the  state  of  this  district  when  the 
f%lit  boo.  geatlcnuui,  a  privi^eouncillor,  an  eminent  lawyer,  considers  Unecessary* 
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under  a  pen^ty  of  ;^00  or  JC600,  to  reqwre  the  laDded  propijc^ois  to  p€i!ftiffiii  i 
/duties?  *^  Then"  (says  the  right  ho0.  gentleman)  *^  it  i?  ^ecessiM^,  for  thf  pi^r^ 
|K>se  of  facilitating  the  detection  of  crime,  that  ypu  abould  giv^  ful)  Q^emty  to  tJU? 
■witnesses." 

These  engagements  to  provide  for  the  witnesses,  uriess  enltBrpd  w!^  tl^^Upoa^ 
caution,  partake  of  the  cnaracter  of  an  inducemeut  to  give  evidence.  Tlia  figh^ 
hon.  geutleman  added,  **  I  know  a  case  in  which  a  humhle  neigfaboor  <if  niat 

frosecuted  persons  charged  with  murder  to  conviction;  I  applied  to  ^ goyomaenty 
claimed  their  interference,  and  by  the  exercise  of  my  legitimate  influence  I  iaduec4 
the  government  to  provide  for  the  expatriation  of  that  man,  and  of  his  f^jg^ily,  |m4 
for  their  continued  maintenance  in  the  colony  to  which  they  were  sent'*  **  And" 
(said  the  right  hon.  gentleman)  '^  apply  the  same  principle;  invite  witnaasfw  to 
come  forward;  guarantee  to  them  their  removal  to  a  distant  land|  and  aa  their 
arrival  there,  subsistence  for  themselves  and  tlieir  families.'* 

Sir,  there  are  many  things  which  whig  and  liberal  lawyers  will  say*  which,^  verp 
they  uttered  by  conservative  politicians,  would  excite  su8picioo»  aad  mept  wit^ 
grave  condemnation.  There  are  some  who,  when  a  whig  government  administerail 
the  affairs  of  this  country,  could  reconcile  it  to  themselves  to  give  aq  nnanim^ai 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  this  bill,  but  who,  when  the  same  measure  if  propQaa4 
by  us,  denounce  it  as  an  outrage  and  an  insult  to  Ireland.  I  am  sure  the  right  Jioa^ 
gentleman,  in  applying  his  principle,  would,  as  far  as  possible,  guard  it  f^ai^at  tha 
possibility  of  abuse.  Ee  would,  t  am  convinced,  as  far  as  pos^ble,  toke  care  thai 
this  prooiise  to  provide  comfortable  appdntments  and  subsistence  in  distant  eoloaieii 
should  not  degenerate  into  an  encouragement  of  false  testinaoay.  I  am  conviocaU 
that,  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  will  couid  prevail,  none  but  the  honest  witocpsr— r 
the  witness  determined  to  declare  the  truth — ^would  be  selected  by  him  for  thia  naaik 
of  favour — favour,  at  least,  as  compared  with  the  consequences  of  continued  r^deaaa 
in  his  own  country.  But,  speaking  not  of  honest  and  truth-telling  wilnaBaeSf  wha( 
is  the  state  of  a  country  as  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  as  tp  the  administratioii 
of  justice,  when  he  who  is  disposed  to  bring  the  assassin  to  punishment  is  obliged  t^ 
flee  his  native  country,  and  to  seek  refuge  for  himself  and  his  family  >n  a  diatan| 
land?  ''  And  his  family!"  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman  very  significantly.  Oh 
no!  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  remove  the  witness,  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  proTida 
the  man  .with  employment;  you  must  remove  his  innocent  wife  and  children  with 
him,  or  they  will  be  the  victims  of  the  assassin*«  confederates.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  talk  lightly  of  this  way  of  providing  for  witnesses;  bnt  I  ask  you  to  eonaider 
what  is  the  attachment  of  a  peasant  to  his  native  land.  You  take  this  unoffending 
man — this  man  disposed  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  execution  of  the  lav,  in 
furthering  the  ends  of  justice;  you  bring  him  to  the  witness-box;  you  ask  Utr  hia 
testimony  against  an  assassin.  Compare  the  number  of  committals  with  the  number 
of  convictions,  and  is  it  improbable  that  the  trial  may  result  in  the  acquittal  of  the 
prisoner?  He  is  restored  to  his  family;  he  retiree  triumphantly  from  the  dock  la 
full  possession  of  his  liberty,  langhinc^  at  the  administration  of  justice.  What,  theot 
is  to  become  of  the  honest  man  who  gave  unavailing  testimonv?  He  ia  not  to 
remain  in  the  country.  The  farm  that  he  has  cultivated  he  is  to  r^inquish,  and  yoi| 
think  it  will  be  a  compensation  to  him,  perhaps  advanced  in  life,  to  offer  him  ai| 
asylum  in  Canada  or  some  other  colony!     That  is  the  scheme  of  the  right  boa, 

gmtleman,  and  he  says,  too,  he  would  apply  the  same  laws  to  England  and  to  Ireland, 
ut  I  say,  cannot  we  find  better  means  of  giving  security  to  that  witness,  by  facili-r 
tatinff  the  registration  of  fire-arms  and  preventing  the  improper  use  of  th^B,  than 
by  admitting  him  to  give  his  evidence  on  the  expectatiofi  of  our  afterwards  &^iliT 
tating  his  expatriation  to  one  of  the  colonies?  I  must  repeat,  that  the  picture  of  the 
state  of  society  in  Ireland  which  was  drawn  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  eomiiig 
as  it  did  from  such  unquestionable  authority,  constitutes,  in  my  opinion,  a  sufficient 
reason  in  itself  for  passing  a  law  to  provide  greater  security  for  life  in  that  coontry. 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  this  bill,  I  have  heard  in  the  course  of  i\fi^  debaia 
much  declamation  against  unconstitutional  bills;  but  I  must  say,  that  I  bavo  beard 
more  unconstitutional  doctrine  from  hon.  members  opposite  than  I  ever  baforQ 
heard  in  the  course  of  one  session.  When  I  heani  an  hon.  aqd  learp^  gentleman,  la 
the  midst  of  those  expressions  of  respect  which  ha  iras  pleai^  14  HHN;  (9  W^ 
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•ajr  ^M  tMl  dMttallle  Mil,  if  H  kad  Mto  ptoooMd  by  Lord  Morpeth,  should  have 
had  his  useent,  I  nmet  confess  mj  surprise.  [Mr.  C.  Bnlier:  1  consider  the  bill  a 
OBttttBT  eif  iadifihreme.]  'Fhea,  aeeording  to  nie  hou.  knd  learned  gentleman,  this 
hill  is  A  nlitter  of  eu^  entire  indilfereteoe,  that  his  vote  for  or  against  it  would  be 
gfven  aeeerdinf  to  the  poMties  of  the  Irish  secretary  who  might  propose  it;  but  I 
eaaihot'aeeept  Uiat  complim^t  t6  the  bill.  I  consider  it  a  measure  of  grave  im- 
portaflee.  It  b  with  deep  regret  that  I  propose  such  a  bill.  I  am  sorrv  to  maintainl 
a  diBtlaclieD  between  England  and  Ireland  in  this  resfiect.  I  do  think  that  the' 
obligation  to  rag»ter  fire-arms^  and  the  trouble  yen  give,  und  the  prohibition  to 
besflr  Unoe, — all  this  I  do  think  a  matter  of  great  i^egret,  which  nothing  bat  necessity 
caa  Justify;  but  that  necessity  would  be  equally  cogent  whether  the  bill  was  brought 
hi  1^  a  Kfaeral  or  a  conservative  Irish  secretary.  It  rests  for  its  vindication,  not 
on  poihieal  oousiderations,  but  it  rests  for  its  vindication  on  necessity — the  necessity 
of  t^ng  security  for  life  in  a  country  where  outrages  of  a  peculiar  description 
prerail.  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  that  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  The 
question,  then,  for  the  House  to  consider  is,  whether,  after  the  admission  of  the  Irish 
tnenAers  so  late  agn  as  1841,  that  such  a  bQl  was  necessary  for  Ireland,  the  whole 
diflfeienee  being  a  change  in  the  government,  the  House  vrill  take  upon  itself  the 
res^nsiMlity  by  thdr  vote  of  to-nifrht  of  putting  a  stop  to  any  measure  for  the 
regtstralion  of  fire-lums  in  Ireland?  Particular  parts  of  the  bill  will  be  open  to  J 
disenssion  hereafter;  the  question  fbr  to-night  is,  wnether,  with  respect  to  a  measure 
which  has  been  felt  to  be  necessary  by  successive  administrations,  which  has  not 
iMea  brought  forward  in  any  spirit  of  insult,  but  in  reliance  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
inagislftites,  and  tlie  reports  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  preservation  of  the 
puMic  peace,  who  have  stilted  that  they  consider  such  a  measure  neeessai;y, — 
wliether  yoaf(jioaequidnted  as  yon  are  with  the  local  circumstances  of  Ireland^ will 
tindcflake  tlie  rfesponslbiUty,  by  negativing  the  second  reading,  of  putting  a  scop  to 
the  syntem  of  ki^stering  arms  in  Ireland?  As  I  said  before,  the  measure  was 
btioiigfat  on  at  a  period  of  the  session  which  was  too  earl^  to  allow  of  its  having  been 
framed  With  refb^nce  to  the  {M^esent  state  of  Ireland;  in  fact  (as  my  noble  friend 
behind  me  (Lord  Eliot)  states,  and,  I  am  sure,  no  hon.  gentleman  will  desire  to 
question  his  assertlott,  the  bill  was  prepared  last  year,  and  therefore,  I  again 
repeat,  was  not  brought  forward  with  reference  to  the  agitation  that  is  now  going 
on  in  Irelaad.  With  referenee  to  the  other  subjects,  which,  though  not  properly 
subjects  of  the  debate  of  to-night,  have,  nevertheless,  not  unnaturally  been  brought 
on  in  the  course  of  it,  I  shall  1^  perfectly  ready  to  go  into  them  on  other  occasions. 
At  present,  I  shall  only  say,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  perfectly  prepared  as  I 
am  to  vindicate,  I  trust  successfully,  the  course  which  the  government  has  thought 
it  right  to  pursue— determined  as  we  are  to  exercise  every  legitimate  and  constitutioual 
power  which  we  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  contending  against  the  accomplishment 
of  those  acts  which  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  member  of  this  House,  from 
England  and  Scotland,  and  of  a  great  number  of  members  from  Ireland,  declare  to 
be  equivalent  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  and  a  separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  sister  country-^but  postponing  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  that  question, 
and  the  consideration  of  other  measures  we  have  adopted,  I  ask  the  House,  which 
will  have  the  opportunity  at  a  future  time  of  considering  the  clauses  of  the  present 
WU  in  detail — ^1  ask  the  House  not  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  declaring 
by  its^rote  that,  with  respeet  to  Ireland,  there  ihall  be  no  special  condition  imposed 
As  to  fli^  r^totralion  and  the  use  of  ahns. 
RH  Mtd  a  second  timet  ttnd  oMlered  tb  be  committed. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 

•       ^  Jdnb22,1848. 

Th«  fi<Mise  ill  Oomtttittee  oh  the  Sugar  Duties  Bill.  On  clause  1  being  read,-^ 
*«That  the  dilties  impo^  by  6th  and  7th  William  IV.,  chap.  26th,  and  3rd  and 
4 A  Ylctorhu  chap.  17,  be  continued  till  July  5,  1844,**— Mr.  Hawes  proposed,  by 
Iray  of  amenmieftty  to  add  the  following  words  :-*«^*'  Except  so  far  as  regards  the  duties 
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on  foreign  brown  Muscovado  sugar,  not  being  refined,  wbidt  shall  be  hercsftev 

charged  at  the  rate  of  34«.  the  cwt/* 

Sia  Robert  Pjsel:  The  right  hon  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
Labouchere),  expressed  a  hope  that  some  explanation  would  be  given  by  ber  Majesty's 
government  as  to  the  course  of  negotiations  on  this  subject,  past  or  future — bat  the 
right  hoti.  gentleman  mu«t  be  aware,  that  great  embarrassment  might  result  to  the 
public  service  if  any  member  of  her  Migesty's  government  entered  into  details  with 
respect  to  matters  of  this  nature.  I  may  say,  generally,  that  her  Majesty's  goTem- 
ment  have,  within  the  last  year,  submitted  propositions  to  the  government  of  Brasil 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  oar  commercial  relations  with  that  country,  which  will 
terminate  in  November,  1844,  upon  a  basis  which  appears  to  her  Majesty's  govern* 
ment  more  satisfactory  than  that  which  at  present  exists.  These  propoeitiona,  so 
made  by  her  Majesty's  government  to  the  government  of  Brazil,  had  reference  to 
the  article  of  sugar.  We  proposed  to  the  government  of  Brazil  to  treat  for  the 
freer  admission  of  Brazilian  sugar  into  the  markets  of  this  country,  on  the  condition 
that  the  government  of  Brazil  should  adopt  some  measures  for  the  purpose  of  ame- 
liorating the  condition  of  the  slave  population  of  that  empire,  and  leading,  not 
immediately,  but  gradually  and  ultimately,  to  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  its  domi'- 
nions.  It  was  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  the  government  of 
Brazil  upon  that  basis,  because  the  governmcQt  of  Brazil  intimated  to  her  Majea* 
ty's  government,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  treat  upon  any 
other  basis  than  that  contended  for  by  the  hon.  member  for  Dumfries — namely,  th^ 
tlie  agricultural  produce  of  Brazil  should  be  admitted  into  this  country,  not  only 
upon  as  favourable  a  footing  as  that  on  which  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country 
was  admitted,  but  upon  the  same  footing  aa  that  on  which  we  admitted  the  pro* 
duce  of  our  own  colonies.  Subsequently,  a  modification  of  that  proposal  vraa 
submitted,  permitting  an  advantage  of  10  per  cent  to  the  produce  of  our  colonies ; 
but  that  was  understood  to  be  the  ultimatum  of  the  Brazilian  government,  and  the 
negotiation  with  that  government  then  terminated.  Our  treaty  with  the-govemment 
of  Brazil  expires,  as  I  have  before  stated,  in  November,  1844.  The  hon.  member 
for  Dumfries  has  frequently  said,  *'•  If  you  object  to  make  a  treaty  with  Brazil,  why 
don't  you  treat  for  the  admission  of  Java  sugar  into  this  country,  or  for  the  admb- 
sion  of  sugar  produced  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  or  in  China  into 
our  markets  ?  These  are  sources  from  which  you  may  admit  the  competition  of 
foreign  sugar,  free  from  the  objection  that  that  sugar  is  the  produce  of  slave4aboar/' 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  **  Here  you  may  obtain  sugar  the  produce  of  free  labour ; 
show  a  disposition  to  breakup  the  West-India  monopoly;  and  remove  your  prohibitive 
duties  in  favour  of  sugar  which  is  produced  by  free-labour.V 

But  the  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  at  present  at  least,  is  this,  that  by  our 
treaties  with  Brazil  and  other  countries  producing  sugar  by  slave-labour,  we  are 
not  at  liberty,  during  the  existence  of  those  treaties,  to  permit  the  importation  into 
this  country  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  free-labour.  You  cannot  permit  the  introduc- 
tion of  Ciiina  or  tfava  sugar  into  this  country,  while  your  present  treaty  with  Brazil 
continues  in  force;  because  that  treaty  gives  to  Brazil  the  right  of  insisting  upon 
the  admission  of  its  sugar,  though  it  may  be  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  sugar,  although  it  may  be  the  produce  of  free-labour.  There  is 
no  stipulation  in  the  treaty,  I  presume,  that  the  conditions  must  be  the  same.  Yoa 
are  not  at  liberty,  I  apprehend,  to  say  to  Brazil,  it  is  true  we  admit  Java  sug^r,  bat 
it  is  the  produce  of  free- labour ;  yours  is  the  produce  of  slave-labom'.  Brazil,  I 
apprehend,  has  under  the  existing  treaty  a  right  to  call  upon  us  to  admit  her  sugar 
on  the  most  favourable  footing.  This  is  an  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dumfries  as  to  the  introduction  of  Java  sugar.  Well,  then.  Sir,  I  must 
still  contend,  notwithstanding  that  I  admit,  as  1  have  before  admitted,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  a  supply  of  cheap  sugar,  that  iu  the  existing  feeling  of  the  people 
of  Brazil  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  this  country, 
after  our  sacrifices  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of  slavery,  and  after  the 
professions  we  have  made  in  the  face  of  the  world,  could  admit,  without  fixing  a 
stain  on  the  character  of  the  nation,  Brazilian  sugar  to  the  British  market,  unma 
we  obtained  at  the  same  time  further  concessions  from  them  in  favour  of  the  sup* 
pression  of  the  slave-trade.     Sir,  I  am  much  afraid  that  Uie  history  of  the  slave-trade 
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Ib  Bmil  wDI  be  lbun<l  to  reflect  eny  diing  but  bonottr  on  that  country,  any  thing 
bat  hoooor  on  their  legislation,  any  thing  but  honour  on  their  executive.  Sir, 
when  aooae  time  ago  it  became  necessary  to  remove  our  fleet,  which  was  stationed 
on  the  Brazilian  coasts  for  the  prevention  of  the  slave-trade,  to  protect  British  in* 
terests  in  the  river  Plate,  the  Brazilians  took  advantage  of  its  absence,  and  the  slavoi- 
trade  immediately  rose  again  with  a  vigour  never  before  known.  I  state  this  with 
confidence,  for  I  have  here  a  list  of  the  ships  that  introduced  slaves,  with  accounts 
of  the  artifices  that  were  made  use  of,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  slaves  were  con« 
Teyed.  Representations,  I  need  not  say,  were  made  by  our  minister  to  the  Brazilian 
authorities,  and  the  most  earnest  remonstrances  addressed  to  them.  But  look  at 
the  extent  of  Brazil,  and  the  vast  tracts  of  virgin  land  in  that  country  fit  for  the 
cnltivadon  of  sugar.  Public  feeling  there  (it  is  impossible  to  deny  it)  is  in  favour 
of  the  free  admission  of  slaves,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  those  tracts  and  rabing 
sogar  on  them ;  and  therefore,  although,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says — and  the 
argument  has  some  plausibility — we  encourage  slave-labour  and  the  slave-trade  by 
becoming  the  carriers  of  their  produce  in  the  way  we  do  at  present,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  consistently  refuse  to  take  their  sugar ;  vet  depend  upon  it,  if  you  open 
the  British  market  to  their  sugar,  although  there  is  some  analogy  to  our  present 
proceedings,  the  practical  consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  give  an  immediate 
stimulus  to  the  slave-trade.  Yon  would  discourage  the  growth  of  that  spirit  which 
you  have  been  fostering  for  years;  you  would  be  taking  a  different  course;  yon 
would  give  rise  to  new  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  slave-traders.  There  cannot  be 
a  doubt,  I  apprehend,  that  such  would  be  the  practical  result  of  opening  the  British 
market  to  Brazilian  sugar.  It  has  been  said  by  some  hon.  gentlemen  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  are  afraid  to  deal  with  monopoly,  that  we  are  afraid  to  come  into 
coliiaion  with  the  West- India  interest.  Now,  if  we  were  to  put  aside  considerations 
of  juatice,  and  looked  only  for  popularity  and  support  in  this  House,  I  do  believe  that 
the  very  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  West- Indian  interest.  [An 
hon.  member,  '*  Jso.*^]  The  hon.  member  only  heard  the  last  part  of  my  sentence, 
.that  the  very  best  thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  West-Indian  interest. 
What  1  did  say  was,  that  if  the  government,  casting  aside  other  considerations,  were 
to  look  only  for  parliamentaiy  support,  if  they  disregarded  considerations  of  justice 
and  sought  only  popularity,  then  their  best  course  would  be  to  admit  to  the  British 
market  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.  That  was  what  I  said ;  but  then  it  is  said 
we  have  purchased  the  right  by  the  grant  of  ^£20,000, 000  of  compensation  money, 
of  dealing  as  we  like  with  the  West-Indian  proprietors.  Now,  if  I  take  an  individual 
proprietor,  and  say  I  purchased  your  slaves,  and  I  have  a  right  to  deal  with  you  as 
may  appear  ezpecuent — ^if  I  take  the  case  of  a  single  proprietor,  perhaps  in  strict  Jus- 
tice I  might  have  a  right  to  say  so.  But  still,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  on  the 
whole  a  compensation  in  full  has  been  given  him  for  so  great  a  change  as  has  taken 
place.  I  have  made  anxious  inquiries  into  this  question ;  and  in  order  to  test  the 
truth,  instead  of  a  vague  statement,  I  asked  for  an  account  of  the  estate  of  an  indi- 
vidual. On  an  average  of  years,  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  apprenticeship 
system,  that  estate  was  yielding  about  i£l 0,000  a-year.  During  the  apprenticeship 
system  the  averse  was  about  ^,400  a-year.  But  I  wished  to  ascertain  what  were 
the  returns  now  of  payments  made  and  profits  received,  and  this  is  the  account,  the 
accuracy  of  which  1  have  every  reason  to  confide  in.  From  the  15th  January  to 
the  31st  of  December,  1840,  the  payments  for  the  wages  of  labour,  the  idand  taxes, 
the  r^Hurs  of  machinery  and  other  things,  amounted  to  ;£iO,681 ;  the  receipts  for 
the  same  period  were  ^7,028.  This  was  in  1840.  For  the  same  period  in  1841,  the 
payments  irere  ^£9,889,  the  recdpts  ^£7,042.  In  the  last  year,  when,  as  it  was  said, 
a  sufficient  interval — or,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  called  it,  breathiuff-time — had 
been  given,  when  the  experiment  had  been  tried,  what  were  the  results?  From  the 
1st  of  January  to  the  3lst  of  December,  last  year,  the  payments  were  £9,796,  the 
iceoeipta  j£7,230.  So  that  for  the  last  three  years,  an  estate  from  which  the  average 
cetums  were  j£l  0,000  a-year,  averaged  a  net  loss  on  the  three  crops  of  j^,081. 
[Mr.  Hawes:  The  estate  belongs  to  a  resident  proprietor].  No,  the  proprietor  is 
not  resident;  and  I  admit  that  bis  being  resident  might  possibly  make  a  difl^rence; 
but  I  was  comparing  the  present  with  the  former  produce  of  the  estate.  Probably 
iji  former  years  also  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  would  have  increased  the  profits. 
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I  was  only  sfaowhig,  and  I  tkiftk  oiAM!lMiv«ly,  frote  this  aelMUtit,  that  t%iD(ig1h,  ^MriiaA 
more  than  SlOfiOO  or  i£14,000  might  bav^  be&h  t^ecettfd  in  sach  a  teaso  fhmi  me 
slave  votnponsation  fund,  isciU,  no^le  aa  the  gift  iras  as  respects  ns,  it  cataaot  he  eon- 
■ndered  that  the  proprietor  has  leeeiTed  complete  t^mpensation  Ayr  the  ehl£Qgte  ^which 
hM  arisen  from  the  abolition  of  slaverj.  Howeyer,  I  am  not  ^omplaitdng  of  Aat 
abolition,  tir  ^  die  amount  of  the  sum  recced ;  I  am  only  dealing  with  the  at^gument 
that  we  have  paid  you  the  ^£20,000,000,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  deal  wit)i  yoa 
m  we  like.  I  say  a^ain,  that  if  I  take  the  ease  of  an  individual  proprietor,  it  may 
be  that  he  has  in  stnct  juatice  no  reason  to  complaSa ;  bttt  when  I  come  to  legishito 
on  such  a  subject,  I  must  look  at  the  actual  condition  of  the  colonies  and  the  ti&tan 
of  the  connection  which  exists  between  them  and  the  mother  country.  [An  hon. 
member:  ^*  Divide,  divide."]  I  am  always  ready  to  accede  to  the  vrishea  of  th€ 
House,  and  the  more  so  on  the  present  occasion ;  the  subject  bein^  one  wh^ch  ha^ 
so  frequently  been  discussed,  nothing  new  can  be  said  upon  it.  1  rose  witli  pain, 
and  diould  not  have  done  so  were  it  not  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  tatinled 
government  with  beiBg  silent.  I  had  been  asked  what  had  been  done  with  respect 
to  the  n^^liations  with  Brazil  t  I  have  stated  as  distinctly  as  I  can  the  course 
which  has  been  pursued,  and  I  now  hope  that  the  House  will  consent  to  the  pfo* 
position  of  tho  government. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  ^*  That  the  Words  moved  by  Mr.  Hawes  h« 
added:"  Ayes,  122;  Noes,  203;  Majority,  81. 

The  diffiirent  claases  having  been  gone  through,  the  House  resume. 


POSTAGE  RES-ORM— MR,  R.  HILL.  ^ 

JuNB  27*  1843. 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  having^  moved  for  a  select  committee  to  inqnSre  Into  ilie  i 
grees  which  had  been  made  in  carrying  into  effect  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Hill 
f>r  post-office  improvement,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved,  as  an  amend** 
ment,  "  That  a  select  committee  be  appointefl  to  inquire  into  the  measures  adopted 
for  the  general  introduction  of  the  system  of  penny  postage,  and  for  ftctlitating  tfaft 
conveyance  of  letters  throughout  the  country.  * 

Sia  RoBKBT  Peel  felt,  with  his  right  hon.  colleague,  conscious  that  the  govern^ 
ment  had  done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  give  a  full  and  fair  trial  to  Mr.  Hilfs 
plan.  It  would  have  been  a  great  dereliction  of  public  dtlty,  if  any  doubt  they 
might  have  entertained  at  a  former  period,  had  led  them  to  take  any  other  course 
npon  acceding  to  office  than  the  course  they  had  taken  with  regara  to  Mr.  Hill, 
that,  namely,  oCfacilitating  his  plan  in  every  possible  way.  He  had  never  felt  a  doubt 
as  to  the  great  social  advantages  of  lowering  the  duty  on  letters ;  the  only  doubt 
was  as  to  its  financial  effect :  in  all  other  respects  the  result  of  any  inquiry  wooli! 
show,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  much  advantage  bad 
been  derived  in  what  concerned  the  encouragement  of  industry,  and  the  protnotiod 
of  communication  between  the  hambler  classes  of  the  community.  He  had  abeadr, 
elsewhere,  given  his  full  testimony  to  the  ability  and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Hul, 
and  he  willin^y  repeated  that  testimony  now.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  naed 
the  expression  **  dismissed  '*  in  reference  to  the  government's  having  disponsed  with 
the  services  of  Mr.  Hill.  He  did  not  think  that  a  proper  temi  to  be  used.  He 
thought,  as  his  right  hon.  friend  thought,  that  those  who  originated  the  penny  poaU 
age  always  considered  Mr.  HilFs  appointment  a  temporary  one— -that  ther  conai- 
dered  that  fbr  a  certain  period,  in  the  first  instance  two  years,  It  vraS  desirable  that 
Mr.  Hill  should  lend  his  assistance  to  the  Treasury  in  carrying  out  his  plan.  Tbtf 
afterwards  eottended  the  two  years  to  three;  but  he  certainly  always  nad  Che  lat*' 
pression  that  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  by  which  time  the  plan  would  be  satisfac*' 
toril^  in  operation,  it  was  their  expressed  intention  and  intimation,  that  Mr.  HilFa 
services  were  to  be  dispensed  with.  It  iras,  therefore,  no  dissatisfaction  vrith  Mr. 
Htirs  conduct,  no  indifference  to  his  services,  that  led  him  and  his  right  hon.  friend 
to  take  the  ooune  they  had  taken )  they  took  the  eourte  which,  at  they  deaiiy  na* 
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dmrtpirf*  )M  beflQ  conloiiipUtod  by  th^ir  pvod^MMon  ia  -office,  and  vhisli— fft  point 
of  iBlUl  gmMr  imporiUiuse^Uiey  ooDsidered  most  conaiitont  with  Xhtt  pubdie  iotenetU 
U^  iiSSmd  fcMii  Abe  ji^  boo,  (ootlonmo  opposite  m  lo  ihe  conno  w^icb  oiq^  t» 
iwv#|i«ffi  jHinoed.  kapypewed  to  bim,  thutiMditbeeodMiiied  Deoesiarjr>torakatB 
Kc  UUfe  jeridoe^  and  iii  it  beoo  ^sooeeived  tbat  tbe  post-eOoe  aothoritiee  were 
boiUle  to  tbe  ideo^  pvejudioed  againet  its  priMpleeaed  ite  details,  and  iadkposed  to 
lend  tbemeelves  witb  ceal  and  oordiality  to  earrying  it  out,  tbe  pka  abeittd  bare 
been,  not  jto  zetaiii  Mr.  Hill  ia  'Ooatrol  4>ver  Ibe  poet-ottoe  (yetaneonBeeted  witb  it), 
bet  to  bave  at  onee  made  bim  seeretaryxof  tbe  pest^effioe.  Tbat  departmeot  wonld 
tbns  baire  been  no  leoger  in  a  poution  oootinuaUy  to  obstruet— as  tbe  compbunt 
waa^tbe  ^lue  eKeeatioB  of  tbe  plan;  but  fdr.  Hill  himself,  tbe  peeson  so  oeeply 
aozioos  Cor  tbe  aoccess  of  tbe  scbeme,  woald  bave  tbe  immediate  eoatrol  of  it  TJfe 
othnr  plan,  of  keeping  Mr.  Hill  on  finom  year  to  year,  uncertain  of  tbe  tenure  of  bis 
office,  was,  in  erery  point  of  view,  most  ineonsiatefit  witb  tbe  public  intereet.  It 
was  due  to  tbe  cbariMtter  of  tbe  gentlenMua  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  post*offioe,  ef  the  men 
whom  tbe  ibrmer  gofemment  had  placed  tfaere  on  account  of  their  knowledge  and 
ioteUigenee — it  was  due  to  tbe  secretary  of  tbe  post-office  to  aay,  tbat  ii  was  not 
possible  be  could  have  tlmown  any  obstructioa  in  Mr.  Hill's  way,  or  that  be  bad  not 
cordially  co-operated  with  him  to  ensure  tbe  success  of  bis  plan.  Colonel  Maberiy, 
however,  when  he  was  eauunined,  was  bound  to  explain  has  opinion,  nod  express  any 
doubts  be  migfaf  entertain  of  tbe  success  of  Mr.  Hill's  plaa.  Bat  it  was  doing 
Colonel  Maberly  a  great  injustice  to  suppose,  tbat  any^sucb  drcamstance  ooald  io« 
terfere  witb  tbe  strict  performance  of  bis  public  duty,  or  to  bdicTc^  wbatcYcr  might 
be  tbe  nature  of  bis  opinions,  that  be  bad  not  exerted  himself  to  tbe  utmost  of  bia 
power  to  promote  the  success  of  MrJ  Hill's  plan,  though  be  bad  before  expreased 
doubts  of  its  success.  Colonel  Maberly  was  a  gentleman  who  had  sat  in  that  House, 
and  during  the  time  be  was  in  parliament  had  recommended  himself  to  general 
esteem  by  his  intdligence;  and  he  certainly  was  not  a  man  so  imbued  witb  depart- 
mental  prejudices,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  any  unworthy  scheme,  or  fail  to 
co-operate  with  Mr.  Hill  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  gi'eat  experiment. 
Again,  with  respect  to  Lord  Lowther,  it  was  hardly  necessary  for  him,  af^er  the 
teetimony  of  tbe  bon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Wallace),  whose  political  predilec- 
tions rendered  bis  judgment  on  tfais  pcnnt  unsuspected — after  that  bon.  gentleman^s 
praise  of  the  manner  In  which  Lord  Lowther  executed  the  office  of  postmaster- 
general,  be  felt  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say  one  word  respecting  the  qualifi- 
cationa  of  Lord  Lowther^  He  was  bound  to  say,  considering  his  position  and  the 
high  altnation  which  Lord  Lowther  bad  filled,  that  be  thought  tbe  noble  lord  had 
made  a  great  sacrifice  in  accepting  tbe  <^Eke.  On  bis  own  appointment  to  office  he 
knew  no  other  person  of  great  talents,  great  intelligence,  and  great  industry,  who 
was  so  well  calculated,  if  placed  at  tbe  head  of  the  post-oflke,  and  to  answer  for  tbe 
fidr  trial  of  tbe  experiment,  as  Lord  Lowther.  He  had  therefore  asked  tbe  noble 
lord  to  accept  the  office;  and  be  was  sure  that,  so  far  from  tbat  appointment  being 
iotiotded  to  he  an  obstruction  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hilrs  plan,  that  no- 
thing was  more  calculated  to  ensure  its  success,  and  tbat  he  oould  not  do  a  greater 
Beniee  to  Mr.  Rowland  HilFs  scheme  than  to  appoint  Lord  Lowther  to  the  office  of 
postasaeter-generaU  He  diflb^  from  tbe  bon.  gentleman  opposite,  in  thinking  tbat 
a  postmaster-general,  of  the  intelligence  and  independence  of  mind  of  Lord 
Lowther,  and  who  wonld  not  use  the  influence  of  bis  office  improperiy,  was  better 
to  be  at  tbe  bead  of  the  system  than  any  number  of  conmiissioners»  Tbat  Lord 
Lowther  was  ready  to  give  bis  support  to  the  system,  he  took  all  tbe  assurance  pos- 
sible. Be  bad  examined  tbe  votes  of  Lord  Lowther  in  the  committee  to  inquire  into 
Mr*  Rowland  Villus  plan,  and  be  bad  found  that  tbe  noble  lord  bad  voted  for  all 
Mr.  Warborton's  reaolutions.  He  voted  for  tlie  resolution  that  there  should  be  an 
uniform  rate  of  postage,  which  embodied  the  great  principles  of  Mr.  Hill's  system. 
LcNnd  Lowther  bad  approved  of  tbe  adoption  of  the  plan,  and  was  a  decided  fnend  to 
Mr.  HUra  system*  With  respect  to  the  committee  to  which  bis  right  bon.  fnend 
bad  aasented,  be  thought  the  House  was  fairly  entitled  now  to  inquire,  considering 
tbe  time  which  had  ehupsed,  into  the  working  of  the  system.  He  should  not  enter 
mta  details,  which  bad  been  folly  explained  by  bis  right  bon.  friend,  the  right  bon. 
ieatlemMi  oppeeite^  and  the  bun.  and  learned  geatlenan  who  intreduoed  tbe  motion* 
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fie  hoped  the  committee  would  applj  itself  to  the  objects  stated  In  the  smendteMIT 
of  his  rij^ht  hon.  friend,  and  consider  what  had  been  adopted,  and  its  eflfects,  and  not 
Attempt  to  subject  to  the  supervision  of  parliament  the  whole  of  the  business  of  the 
post-office,  which  would  only  make  the  committee,  were  it  to  do  so,  finl  in  its  in- 
quiries. It  was  ffenerally  supposed  that  the  arrangements  of  the  post-offiee  were 
very  simple;  but  m  fact  they  were  very  complicated,  adapted  to  the  varying  cirCam- 
cumstances  of  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  but  those  who  saw  the  whole 
could  form  a  (air  judgment  of  the  system.  If  the  committee  should  think  of  super- 
vising the  treasury  and  the  post-office,  the  public  would  derive  no  ki vantage  from  its 
labours.  It  was  right  that  it  should  contemplate  the  general  results  of  the  new 
scheme,  and  inquire  fully  into  its  effects,  both  on  the  country  and  on  the  revenue ; 
but  it  would  not  be  right  for  the  committee  to  supervise  the  public  offices,  which 
could  only  occupy  the  time  of  the  committee  with  mere  details,  and  lead  to  nosads- 
factory  results.  If  the  treasury  and  the  post-office  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  so- 
pervision  of  the  committee,  the  public  business  would  be  paralysed.  Separately, 
then,  from  inquiring  into  the  departments  of  the  government  with  which  the  systeni 
had  no  concern,  he  thought  that  government  would  not  be  justified  in  now  refusing^ 
to  allow  a  full  inquiry  into  the  progress  and  success  of  the  great  experiment.  He 
considered  it  proper,  as  he  had  said  before,  to  abstain  from  entering  into  details ;  but 
the  House  was  entitled  to  know  that  a  fair  trial  had  been  given  to  Mr.  HilFs  plan, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  social  advantages,  and  its  effect  on  the  revenue  of 
the  country.  While  such  should  be  the  course  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would 
assure  them,  that  while  he  continued  in  office  he  would  lend  all  his  weight,  influence, 
and  authority,  to  ensure  full  justice  to  the  new  system. 
The  motion,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 
Jqlt  U,  1843. 

In  the  fourth  night's  debate  on  Mr.  W.  Smith  0*6rien's  motion—"  That  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  take  into  consideration  the  causes  of  the 
discontent  at  present  existing  in  Ireland,"  &c. 

Sir  Robebt  Pbbi.  spoke  as  follows: — Sir,  in  considering  the  character  of  the 
motion  which  is  now  under  discussion,  and  in  noticing  some  of  the  topics  whi^ 
have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  discussion,  I  shall  commence  by  observing 
that  I  entertain  the  intention — an  intention  to  which,  I  trust,  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
adhere — of  obliterating  altogether  the  recollection  of  every  thing  which  may  have 
passed  during  this  debate  of  a  mere  personal  or  party  character.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  me,  in  the  course  of  my  observations,  to  defend  the  government  against  eharges 
which  have  been  brought  gainst  it;  but  in  doing  so,  I  shall  rest  no  part  of  that 
defence  upon  recrimination  of  others,  or  upon  a  vindication  of  the  Course  which  the 
ffovemment  has  pursued,  by  attempting  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  more  objectionable 
than  the  course  which  others  had  previously  taken.  I  feel  too  deeply  the  importanee 
of  the  subject  before  us,  not  to  wish  not  to  be  diverted  from  it  by  those  consideraliona 
which  are  frequentlv  introduced  in  the  heat  of  debate,  which  perhaps  are  necessary 
in  party  conflict,  and  which  adds  so  much  zest  and  excitement  to  the  debates.  But, 
if  I  forego  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  interest  that  such  topics  excite,  yet 
the  attention  with  which  all  have  been  heard  who  have  spoken  in  this  discassion, 
and  the  disposition  which  seems  to  be  entertained  to  attach  due  weight  and  import'- 
ance  to  all  that  may  be  addressed  to  the  House  on  the  subject,  convince  me  that  I 
shall  receive  as  much  attention  by  confining  myself  strictly  to  the  matter  brfore  us, 
as  if  I  were  to  indulge  in  party  feelings  or  recriminations.  If  I  thought  that  the 
object  of  the  motion  which  the  hon.  member  has  brought  forward,  were  to  obtain  a 
4^1m  and  deliberate  inquiry  into  matters  connected  with  ihe  condition  of  Ireland,  my 
difficulties  in  opposing  the  motion  would  be  immensely  increased — ^but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  producing  that  inquiry. 
We  are  charged  with  resisting  inquiry — ^but  many  who  support  the  motion  admit 
that  6Qch  an  inquiry  as  I  have  described  ia  not  the  obgeet,  and  some  will  veto  lor  the 
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modoo,  beewue  tb^  believe  it  implies  a  waot  of  confldenee  in  her  Majesty's  govern^- 
nienty  and  ao  opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the  questions  invc^yed  ought  to  be 
transferred  to  other  hands.  No  doubt  the  inference  which  the  public  must  draw 
will  be^  that  the  carnring  of  this  motion  will  be  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  wan  t 
of  confidence  in  ber  M^esty*s  government ;  and  if  those  who  placed  us  here  think  that 
we  are  not  fit  for  the  settlement  of  affairs— that  there  is  something  of  party  connect* 
tiun  which  prevents  us  from  taking  a  proper  course — that  there  is  something  in  the 
policy  which  we  have  pursued  with  regard  to  Ireland  upon  which  they  difiPer  in  opinion, 
fnua  us — ^then  I  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  that  the  present 
is  too  ioaportant  a  question  to  permit  party  connectioos  or  party  considerations  to 
prevail  over  their  opinions.  It  will  be  better  for  hon.  gentlemen  to  follow  up  a 
speech  indicating  any  such  feeling,  by  a  vote  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  with  no 
unfriendly  feeling  that  I  say  of  this  debate,  as  I  say  of  the  Arms- bill,  that  if  any  hon. 
member  think  the  modon  should  be  carried,  and  that  we  proposed  measures  connected 
with  Ireland  which  have  a  tendency  to  offend,  whibt  no  good  can  result  from  them,  it  is 
then  the  duty  of  those  who  entertain  such  opinions,  whatever  the  consequence  may 
be,  to  give  the  legitimate  and  practical  expression  to  those  opinions.  So  fwr  fVom 
considerii^  that  hostile  or  unfriendly,  I  think  it  would  be  a  more  manly  and  parlia- 
mentary course,  and  one  inOnitely  more  friendlpr  to  the  government,  that  they  should . 
thus  praetieally  express  their  opinions,  than  to  imply  a  difference  of  opinion  from  the 
government,  whilst  they  lent  it  a  hollow  support.  I  speak.  Sir,  not  only  of  those 
who  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  this  debate,  but  also  of  those  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  of  speaking;  and  I  say  that  no  party  or  personal  consideration  ought 
to  deter  them,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  from  giving  their  honest  and  sincere 
opinion — that  practical  expression  which  is  best  'implied  by  a  vote.  I  must  now 
revert  to  that  part  of  the  speech  made  by  the  hon.  member  who  introduced  this 
motion,  wherein  the  hon.  member  said,  that  he  intended  his  motion  to  be  an 
arraignment  of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  and  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
towards  Ireland.  I  shall  first  refer  to  that  part  of  his  impeachment  of  the  conduct 
of  parliament,  which  relates  to  its  conduct  as  to  liberality  towards  Ireland  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  hon.  member  says,  that  one  of  his  reasons  for  being 
inclined,  at  least,  towards  the  lepeal  of  the  Union,  is  a  strong  opinion,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  towards  Ireland,  in  respect  of  pecuniary  grants 
for  ber  peculiar  domestic  interests,  has  been  parsimonious  and  niggardly  in  the 
extreme,  and  he  also  charges  parliament  with  having  shown  a  disposition  to  do 
injustice  to  Ireland  with  the  pecuniary  burthens  impoised  upon  her.  My  firm  im- 
pression  is,  that  that  accusation  is  unjust  and  unfounded.  You  may  say,  that  these 
are  matten  of  small  importance ;  and  I  would  nut  have  noticed  them  if  they  had  not 
been  brought  forward  as  one  of  the  prime  grounds  for  the  impeachment  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament.  In  point  <»f  fact,  however,  they  are  not  matters  of  small 
importance,  for  they  are  calculated  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Lrejaod.  The  hon.  gentleman  repeats,  what  has  been  said  before,  that 
Irdand  has  been  treated  in  a  parsimonious  spirit.  Now,  Sir,  these  are  topics  that 
have  undeigone  repeated  consideration.  They  have  been  submitted  to  the  tribunals 
best  qoalified  to  examine  them  with  temper  and  impartiality,  to  committees  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  composed  of  members  actuated  by  no  unkind  or  unfriendly 
spirit  towards  Ireland.  There  $as  a  committee  appointed,  some  years  since,  at  the 
instance  of  a  noble  lord  then  a  member  of  this  House,  from  wl^m  I  differ  in  political 
opinions,  but  who,  during  his  tenure  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  was  always  remarkable 
for  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  and  for  his  desire  to  see  justice  done  to  her. 
I  allude  to  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  Lord  Monteagle. 
Charges  similar  to  those  now  raised  against  parliament  had  then  been  brought  for- 
ward,  and  I  now  bold  in  my  hand  au  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Irish  miscellaneous  estimates,  it  says: — **  That  the  committee,  in  discharging  the 
duty  intrusted  to  them  by  the  House,  felt  it  their  duty  to  refer  in  the  first  mstanco  ' 
to  the  principle  nnder  which  the  Irish  civil  estimates  were  originally  made  a  part  of 
the  public  expenditure.  By  a  clause  of  the  Act  of  Union,  the  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  was  bound  to  provide,  that  a  sum  not  less  than  the  sum  granted  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  1st 
of  January,  1800,  in  premiums  for  the  internal  encouragement  of  agriculture  and 
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raanufactarei,  or  for  raBintaraing<  imtitutrons  fbr  charitable  add  pfottiT'  ptirfMe^i, 
should  be  applied  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  to  such  local  purposes  id  Ireland';  in 
such  mammr  as  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  direet." 

That  was  the  contract  made.  The  report  then  proceeds — **  The  sum  s6  irolld  by 
the  Irish  parliament  was  ^^73,277  per  annum,  which,  for  twenty  years,  would  not 
have  exceeded  the  sum  of  j01 ,465,540 ;  but  the  parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  not  confined  its  liberality  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a  rigid  adherence  lo  that 
rule— for'  not  only  have  those  grants  been  continned,  but  considerably  angtoented." 

I  will  not  read  the  details;  but  the  sums  granted  by  the  Irish  parliament  as  tlie 
mleN— if  there  had  been  a  niggardly  spirit  in  the  Imperial  Parliament*-*-^ould  hare 
been  ;Gl,460,000,  whilst  the  total  amount  for  twenty-eight  ^ears- voted  by  the  Impe- 
rial Parliament  mm  il5)348,000,  making  a- sum  exceeding  in  a  threefold  proportion 
the  ammuit  contemplatisd  by  the  precise  terms  of  the  Act  of  Union.— ^'  It  was  also 
necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,"  proceeds  the  report,  **  to  the  additional 
sums  Toted  under  the  head  of  Irish  miscellaneous  estimates  and  civil  oontingendes. 
On  an  average  of  six  years  preceding  the  1st  of  January,  1800,  they  amounted  to 
iSl27,860.  The  total  amount  for  twenty-eigbt  years  sincethat  time  was  ^^5,008,062, 
in.  addition  to  the  other  ^^,000, 000,  making  together  a  total  of  £10,000,000  under 
these  two  heads.** 

It  is' impossible,  then,  that  the  ground  of  accusatSou  against  pariiamoit  fbr  want  of 
liberality  towards  Ireland  can  be  maintained.  If  I  compare  the  sums  expended  on  Ire- 
land with  tboee  that  have  been  Toted  for  Scotland,  I  find  an  immense  preponderance  in 
fitvour  of  the  former  country.  And  here  I  entirely  exchide  the  expenditure  fbr  the 
Lord.lieutenant*8  establishment,  agd  other  expenses-connected  with  the  civil  govern- 
ment, which'  are  necessarily  much  heavier  in  Ireland ;  but,  excluding  these,  I  find 
that  the  aggregate  expenditure  on  Scotland  in  the  last  seven  years,  amounts  only  to 
J668,000,  while  that  of  Ireland  is  no  less  than  £2,202,000.  Do  I  grudge  this  ex- 
penditure ?  Do  I  say  that  this  liberality  has  been  misplaced  ?  Not  at  all.  And  I 
would  not  even  have  referred  to  the  subject,  had  it  not  been  for  my  desire  to  disprove 
the  alleffation  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  parliament  has  acted  in  a  penurious  and 
niggardly  spirit  towards  Ireland.  If  1  take  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  contracted 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  test  the  liberality  of  parliament  by  that,  I  find  that  the 
sum  voted  amounted  to  three  times  the  sum  which  parliament  contracted  to  vole. 
And  if  I  contrast  the  votes  fbr  Ireland  with  those  for  Scotland,  I  find  the  latter  in 
seven  years  amounting  to  about  £660,000,  and  the  former  to  the  sum  of  £2,200,000. 
So  much  for  the  contrast  of  parliament  with  respect  to  the  votes.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  burthen  of  taxation ;  can  it  be  truly  said  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  Imperial 
I^liament  hostile  to- Ireland  f  The  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  the  scale  of  contri- 
bution proposed  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  considered  that  the  2.17ths  required 
fiV>m  Ireland,  was  too  great  an  amount  in  proportion  to  her  revenue.  Surety  the 
question  now  is,  not  what  Ireland  was  required  to  pay  at  the  period  of  the  Union  ; 
the  question  is,  what  is  now  the  cmimus  and  feeling  of  parliament  towards  Ireland  ? 
— ^what  is  the  burthen  Ireland  is  required  to  bear? — wliat  is  the  confidence  Ireland 
must  feel  that  she  shall  have  justice  done  to  her  in  respect  to  taxation  P  If  the  two 
countries  are  to  be  united  in  respect  to  indirect  taxation,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
make  any  discrimination.  The  great  object  is,  if  you  are  to  be  united,  to  oppose  no 
obstacles  to  perfect  free  inter-commerce — to  have  no  system  of  drawbacks — to  op- 
pose no  checks  to>  Irisl^produoe  coming  over  to  this  country,  or  to  the  introduction 
of  British  produce  into  Ireland.  And  therefore,  in  respect  to  indirect  taxation, 
nothing  would  be  more  difficult  or  unwise  for  Ireland  herself,  than  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  discriminating  duty.  Your  customs'  duty,  as  a  general  rule,  must  be  the  * 
same,  or  yon  would  place  impediments  on  commerce  which  -would  be  highly  Inju- 
rious. With  regard  to  the  excise,  the  principle  was  nearly  the  same.  But  when 
there  is  a  distinction  drawn  with  respect  to  indirect  taxation,  it  is  just,  perhaps,  as 
it  ouffht  to  be,  in  favour  of  Ireland.  Then,  as  to  direct  taxation,  what  is  the  truth  ? 
Would  Ireland  benefit  as  to  direct  taxation  by  a  repeal  of  the  Union  ?  Considering 
the  establishment  she  wonld  have  to  maintain,  is  it  possible  that  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  would  benefit  Ireland  with  respect  to  direct  taxation  ?  Tliey  pay  no  window 
duty  in  Ireland,  though  every  other  part  of  the  empire  pays  it.  There  are  no  assessed 
taxes  there;  but  other  paru  of  the  empire  are  sulijeet  to  them.    And  in  a  great 
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fioMmLoriab,  vban  v»  (bund  it  BMsesMuy  torNsa  a  kfg«  snnt  of  money  by  diraet 
taxatio»**wbe«  wo  p9opo«od  tbe  property-*tax,  Ireland  was  exempted  from  its  opera- 
tioo.  VoiF  take  tke  post^ffii!0.  Why,  al  this  moment^  the  whole  of  the  post-office 
sanuQQ  ia  Ireland  is  eoodocted  at  the  public  ehaige.  There  was  not,  I  think,  in  the 
l^t  yeiu%  9iojre  than  a  sum  of  £1000  remitted  from  Ireland  on  aoeount  of  the  post- 
office^  ayoMl  perhaps  the  snm  of  £1000  in  the  year  preceding ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  that  .£2000,  sioee  the^  new  amuigement  of  the  post-office  duty,  Ireland  has  re- 
mJU0d  nothing.  The  whole  advantage  of  the  penny  postage  ia  given  to  Ir^and 
gra^ui|j(»a6iy,  at  loist  thft  ehacge  of  the  establishment  is  eipiivalent  to  the  amount  of 
t}ie  duty.  Every  othar  part  of  tbe  empire  has  a  duty  upon  soap ;  Ireland  alone  is 
exempt.  Am  I  claiming  credit  for  these  things  ?  Am  I  bringing  them  forward  as  a 
reasoQi  for  eapeeisJ  gratitude  upon  tbe  part  of  the  Irish  people  ?  No.  I  would  not 
have  laeQtiiHked  tbem^  had  uot  an  overcharge  of  taxation  been  stated  as  a  proof  of 
our  disposition  to  do  injustice  to  Ireland ;  and  I  think  the  facts  to  wluch  I  have 
refefrea,  aflfond  conclusive  proofa  that  there  b  no  such  diqxMltioni  either  with  respect 
to  grants  for  the  benefit  of  that  country,  or  to  the  share  she  is  called  upon  to  take  in 
tbe  general  burthens  of  the  empire;  and  that  the  ai^gumeot  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of 
tbe  Umon  upon.tfiis  ground  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  pro- 
ceeded: to  attack  the  executive  government  of  Ireland,  and  others  hare  followed  in. 
the  sa<neeoonie.  Why,  what: are. the chargps  that  have  been  brought  against  us? 
Have  you  cbvged  us  with  any  act  of  iojustioe  or  intolerance  ?  Have  you  brought 
forward  any  prQo&  on  our  part  oC  a  disposition  toteocounige  or  revive  religions  aoi-- 
mositiea?  Have  we  rescinded  any  of  the  acts  of  our  pr^ecessors,  done  with  the- 
intent  of  marking  disappcobation  of  a  religious  spirit  hostile  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ?  On  the  coutrary ;  the  only  things  you  have  to  refer  to  as  a  proof  of  mtscon- 
cUiet  on  tbe  part  of  the  Irish  government,  are  almost  confined  to.  the  appointment  to 
judlda)  offices  of  two  gentlemen,  agunst  whom  it  seems  the  only  objectbn  is,  that 
they  may  have  been  too  merciful  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Sir,  I  am  sur- 
prised to  bear  such  sweeping  condemnations  of  the  government,  and  to  find,  when 
we  oome  to  facts,  that  tbey  rest  on  such  narrow-  foundations.  It  is  disparaging  to 
Ireland  to  bear-  such  peculiar  importance  attached  to  what  relates  to  judicial  patron-^ 
age.  The  hou.  gentleman  says,  that  one  of  his  charges  is,  that  Ireland  is  made  use 
of  to  provide  for  the  dependents  of  ministers.  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien :  I  stated  it  merely 
from  the  papers.]  Yes,  you  stated  it  from  tbe  papers;  but  you  went  on  and 
adopted  the  charge,  and  you. repeated  that  patronage  was  made  use  of  in  Ireland  for 
the  benefit  of  the  friends  and  relations  of  ministers.  Now,  if  there  is  one  source  of 
patronage  in.  Ireland  likely  to  be  more  fruitful  than  any  other,  the  hon.  gentleman 
will  probably  admit  that  it  will,  be  found  in  the  Irish  ohureh.  Now,  in  vindication 
of  myself  and  the  government,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  first  letter 
written  by  me  to  tbe  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  on  tbe  sulject  of  the  patronage  of 
tbe  Iriab  cboreb : — '^  Let  it  be  understood,  that  in  respect  to  the  ohureh  preferments 
you  will  act  upon  your  own  sense  of  duty,  and  on  the  result  of  your  own  inquiries ; 
aiKi,.if  that  sense  of  duty  prompts  you  to  prefer  tbe  claims  of  professional  merit,  let 
your  ipquiries  be  directed  to  the  ascertainment  of  those  claims.** 

I  ani  perhaps  unwise,  in  some  respects,  in  reading  this  letter.  But  we  are  charged 
wiUi  being  subservient. to  party,  with  thinking  of  nothing  but  parliamentary  sup- 
port, with  saerificing  the  interests  of  Ireland  to  our  political  friends.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, the  communication  I  have  just  read,  and  wliiuh  was  addressed  by  me  to-  the 
^rdr lieutenant,  is  ^culated  to  disprove  the  charge.  This  communication  will, 
indeed,  account  for  some  of  the  difficulties  we  have  had  to  contend  with,  in  attempt- 
ing to  govern  Ireland,  otherwise,  than  by  the  intervention  of  a  party.  My  letter 
proceeded,-^'*  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  best  interests  both  of  church  and  . 
state*  that  the  patronage  of  the  Irish  church  should  be  applied  on  such  principles. 
I  will  willingly  forego  any  parliamentary  support  which  would  only  be  conciliated 
by  tbe  disregard  of  those  principles ;  though,  indeed,  tbe  fact  is,  that  (if  such  oon- 
siderations  are  to'  be  attended  to)  tbe  interests  of  government  are  in  the  long 
run  much  better  promoted  by  the  honest  es^ercise  of  patronage  than  by  administer- 
ii^  it  to  favour  individual  supporters.'* 

That,  letter,  Sic,  I  addressed  in  September,  1841,  to  Eari  De  Grey,  Uttle  thinking 
that  aa occasitto. would  ejrec  arise  when  I  should.be  called^on-,  in  replyto  Auui^ust 
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char^,  to  refer  to  what  I  then  wrote.    The  hon.  gentleman  has  also  referred  til 
Mr.  Purceirs  mail  •coach  contract.    For  the  sake  of  Ireland,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 

f>Temment,  I  deprecate  such  charges  made  in  the  old  spirit  of  Irish  partiaaoship. 
or  what  purpose  has  this  House  directed  contracts  to  be  made  by  public  tender, 
but  to  prevent  unfair  favour  by  encouraging  open  competition  P  Public  aotice  of 
the  contract  was  g^ven.  The  Irishman  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  underbid  ^e  Seoteh- 
man  or  the  Englishman.  The  result  of  the  open  competition  is,  that  the  Scotchman 
offers  to  take  the  contract  for  two  thousand  pounds  less,  and  the  Scotchmaa 
gets  it.  And  then  we  are  told  that  we  are  insulting  Ireland  by  transferring  the 
contract  from  an  Irishman  !  I  regret  that  the  contract  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  ao 
Irishman.  I  wish  most  heartily  that  an  Irishman  had  made  the  lowest  offer,  and  I 
did  what  I  ceuld  do,  consistently  with  my  public  duty,  to  prevent  any  injury  in  the 
individual  case ;  but  you  are  disparaging  Ireland  when  you  make  a  public  g^evance 
ont  of  such  matters  as  this — [Hear ;  Yes.]  These  are  small  matters,  bat  tiiey 
make  a  great  portion  of  the  charge  against  us— [No,  no.]  Then  ton  concur  with 
me  that  these  things  are  not  worth  notice  ?— [Yes,  yes.]  1  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but 
still  these  charges  have  been  made  against  the  government.  Then  on  the  subject  of 
education  a  most  ungenerous  charge  has  been  made  against  us.  Had  we  on  this 
point  been  disposed  to  consult  party  considerations,  with  a  powerful  majority  in  this 
liouse,  had  we  determined  to  withdraw  the  vote  of  public  money  from  the  national 
system  of  education,  or  had  we  been  disposed  to  follow  a  course  recommended  to  us 
by  many  plausible  arguments,  namely,  to  establish  a  separate  system  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  established  church,  we  should  have  gained  great  additional  support. 
The  strongest  feeling  existed  on  this  subject  in  Ireland,  and  I  was  urged  from  many 
quarters  to  establish  a  separate  system  of  education.  There  is  no  one  act  by  which 
we  could  have  more  conciliated  the  conservative  party  in  Ireland ;  no  act  which 
would  have  been  attended  with  less  danger  to  us  in  this  House,  than  by  yielding  to 
the  representations  of  our  friends.  We  carefully  examined  the  advantages  of  the 
present  system,  and  the  dangers  of  the  separate  system,  and  we  hoped  that,  by  per- 
severing in  the  continuance  of  the  national  system,  we  might  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  abatement  of  religious  animoftity,  and  in  that  hope  we  determined  to  adhere  to 
the  national  system,  though  we  thereby  incurred  much  hostility.  And  what  is  now 
the  return  made  to  us  here  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Why,  the  hon.  gentleman 
says  that  the  Protestant  clergy  are  disgusted  with  the  course  we  have  taken,  and  tie 
goes  on  to  say  that  they  have  good  reason  to  be  so ;  and  he  makes  himself  the 
advocate  of  a  spirit,  to  which,  if  I  had  acceded,  no  charge  would  have  been  mqged 
against  me  with  so  much  pertinacity.  So  much  for  the  charges  urged  agiutast  the 
executive  government  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  can  truly  say  the  intention  of  the 
government  has  been  to  act  fairly  towards  all  parties,  to  follow  ont  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  which,  by  abolishing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  established 
equality  between  them  and  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects.  The  hon.  gentleman 
accuses  the  government  of  neglect  towards  Irishmen,  and  he  read  a  number  of 
appointments  which  Irishmen  have  not  received,  as  if  the  test  of  good  government 
was  appointing  his  conntrymen  to  efficient  situations.  He  charges  us  with  not 
having  given  a  sufficient  number  of  good  things  to  his  countrymen.  I  deny  the 
charge  idtogether;  but  it  applies  to  the  noble  lord  opposite  rather  than  to  me,  and  I 
must  allow  him  to  answer  for  himself.  The  original  Poor-law  apiiointmenta,  the 
commissioners  of  police,  and  several  others,  were  all  made  by  the  noble  lord.  But 
the  hon.  gentleman  should  not  confine  his  views  exclusively  to  Ireland — he  should 
have  inquired  whether  there  was  not  a  corresponding  number  of  Irishmen  employed 
in  England.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  such  charges  brought  forward ;  but  as  they  have 
been,  I  must  observe,  that  I  recollect  that  some  years  ago  I  had  to  appoint  two 
commissioners  for  the  metropolitan  police.  Now,  these  were  two  exclusively  local 
appointments,  and  I  remember  that  I  neither  thought  of  the  religion,  nor  of  the 
country  of  the  persons  I  appointed ;  but  it  so  happened  that  I  selected  two  Irishmen 
to  act  in  England,  and  I  never  heard  a  question  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of  that 
iq)pointment.  I  believe  that  the  same  principle  holds  in  other  appointments,  and 
that  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  an  Irishman  never  operates  to  his  prejudice.  There 
is  only  one  occasion  on  which  I  have  heard  the  question  raised.  I  had  recently 
to  appoint,  in  consequence  of  the  liberality  of  parliament  in  voting  monuments  lo- 
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wftval  heroes,  to  be  placed  in  Greenwich,  three  8cn]ptors;  and  it  bo  happened  that 
two  out  of  tlie  three  were  Irishmen ;  and  the  first  time  I  heard  of  the  fact,  was  in 
conseqiieoce  of  a  paragrapli  in  a  newspaper,  in  which  it  was  said  that  such  is  the 
favour  shown  to  Irishmen,  that  two  out  of  the  three  sculptors  were  Irishmen.     I 
hope  that  this  trill  remo?e  from  the  hon.  member's  mind  the  impression,  though 
the  noble  lord  is  responsible  for  the  appointments  in  the  police  and  the  poor-law, 
that  Irishmen  are  not  equally  faFoured  with  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen.     I  am 
conviooed  that  at  least  the  desire  of  the  government  is  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  three 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  whether  a  candidate  be  an  Irishman  or  a  Scotchman,  to 
appoint  the  man  best  qualified  for  the  situation.     In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  has 
appeared  that  tlie  chief  grievances  of  Ireland  may  be  arranged  under  three  heads — 
the  social  grievances,  the  political  grievances,  and  the  religious  grievances.     By  the 
social  grievances  described  those  are  meant — and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  their 
existence— which  are  connected  with  the  state  of  the  peasantry  and  of  tiie  great 
majcH*xty  of  the  people  in  Ireland,  the  demand  for  land,  which,  on  account  of  the    A         j 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  is  the  only  source  of  existence,  and  the  relation  of  land- /^^^^ 
lord  and  tenant.    I  will  first  address  myself  to  this  social  grievance.     No  man,  Sir,  j^^ohJ^^^ 
can  deny  its  existence;  but  it  is  not  now  known  for  the  first  time.     It  has  formed  ' 
the  subject  of  repeatetl  inquiries,  and  there  are  reports  of  committees  of  this  House 
whose  labours  have  lasted  through  whole  sessions,  containing  the  fullest  information 
as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Irelanci.     No  man  can  deny  that 
it  is  Dfiost  unsatisfactory,  both  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  labour  and  the  posses- 
sion of  land ;  but  when  hon.  gentlemen  press  the  government  to  apply  an  immediate 
remedy,  does  not  experience  and  common  sense  teach  them,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
the  government  or  the  legislature  to  devise  an  immediate  remedy  for  evils  of  this 
nature?     It  is  said,  amend  the  law  of  laudlord  and  tenant.     With  respect  to  any  ^ 
such  amendnient,  my  opinion  is,  that  any  alteration  of  the  law  which  seriously  j 
affected  what  jt  understand  by  the  right  of  properly — namely,  the  free  possession  of  u,^^^ j 
property — ^any  alteration  of  that  great  principle  which  distinguishes  civilized  from  A«x^6^ 
barbarous  communities,  would  be  most  injurious  to  the  interests  of  Ireland.     If  we 
tell  the  possessor  of  wealth  that  in  Irelainl  the  purchase  of  land  will  not  be  uncon- 
trolled, we  sbaU,  in  my  opinion,  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  property.     I  speak,  however, 
generally  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  not  of  its  abuses.     If  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  proposed  a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  England  and  in 
Irdandf  which  regulates  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  who  is  there  wlio  would 
have  opposed  such  an  inquiry  conducted  on  a  fair  principle,  for  ascertaining  whether 
there  b  any  difference  in  the  law  between  the  two  countries,  or  whether  there  exists 
in  Ireland  any  law  which  inflicts  injury  upon  the  people?     I,  Sir,  for  one,  would 
certainly  not  have  offered  any  opposition  to  such  an  inquiry;  and  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
if  a  remedy  can  be  devised  for  an  undue  exercise  of  power  by  the  landowners  in 
Ireland,  without  affecting  the  rights  of  property,  I  will  give  my  most  attentive  con- 
sideration to  the  subject.    If  you  tell  me  that  a  tenaot-at-will  improves  rhe  property 
he  occupies,  relying  on  the  justice  and  generosity  of  his  landlord,  and  that,  having 
so  improved  that  property,  he  gives  a  vole,  or  does  some  other  act,  hostile  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  landlord,  and  is  ejected  from  his  tenaucy,  no  compensation  being  made  to 
him  for  his  outlay, — if  the  landlord  takes  advantage  of  such  hostile  vote  or  act,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  availing  himself  of  any  benefit  he  may  gain  by  taking  possession 
of  the   land   without  affording  compensation   to   the  out-going   tenant,— that  is 
undoubtedly  a^gross  injustice.     I  trust,  and  believe,  that  this  is  a  case  of  rare  occur*^ 
rence ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  difficult  to  apply  a  legislative  remedy.      But  if  such 
cases  vrere  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  a  legislative  remedy  could  be  safely  applied, 
I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  House  to  afford  such  remedy.     It  is,  however,  a 
subject  of  great  diffictilty.     Do  not  charge  the  present  government  with  the  neglect 
of  it-      The  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Crawford),  in  a  previous  session, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  apply  a  remedy.     I  was  not  a  party  to  oppose  that  measure.     I 
think,  that  the  roost  vigorous  opposition  came  from  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick. 
[No.]     Did  not  the  hon.  member  vigorously  oppose  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member 
lor  Rochdale,  for  regulating  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  ?    At  any  rate,  words 
to  that  effect  were  attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick — but  as  he  saya,  that 
the  words  are  not  his,  he  could  not  have  used  them,  but  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
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tbat  he  would  not  permit  the  bill  to  be  introduced  without  the  fullest  explanation, 
as  it  would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  [Mr.  S,  O^Brien:  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  report,  but  I  cannot  have  used  those  terms.]  It  is  evident  there  has  been 
some  mistake.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  suggested  measures  of  a 
very  comprehensive  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  some  of  the  evils  con- 
nected with  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people;  and  the  noble  lord  expressed  his  optnion, 
that  this  House  would  act  wisely  in  making  grants  on  a  very  extensive  scale  for  the 
construction  of  railways  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  went 'so  far  as  to  say,  that  if 
even  a  sum  of  £8,000,000  or  j£  10,000,000  was  expended  in  the  formation  of  railways 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  cheap  outlay  on  the  part  of  this  country.  If  I 
could  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  such  expenditure  would  really  conduce  to  the 
permanent  advantage  of  Ireland,  I  should  be  very  little  disposed  to  grudge  a  con- 
siderable outlay  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation  of  ultimate  tranouillity.  But  I  do 
entertain  strong  doubts  as  to  the  policy  of  making  such  extensive  outlays  for  the 
construction  of  public  works,  unless  you  are  most  cautious  as  to  the  pnociple  on 
which  you  proceed.  Nothin?  is  more  fair  than  to  apply  the  capital  of  a  country  to 
the  execution  of  such  works,  if  you  are  perfectly  certain  those  works  wiU  succeed  as 
a  speculation— that  profit  will  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  from  the  profit  so 
obtained  there  may  be  a  return  for  the  advance  of  capital.  But  if  that  is  not  to  be 
the  case— if  the  railway  is  to  be  unprofitable — if  there  is  to  be  no  eqnivalent  return,  I 
doubt  the  policy  of  taxing  the  people  of  one  part  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  public  works  in  another.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  the  application  of  capital,  provided  the  work  you  undertake  to  execute  is  likely  to 
succeed,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  benefit ;  but  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
what  is  it  but  applying  a  temporary  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  country?  What 
will  be  your  situation  afler  this  extensive  outlay  has  been  made,  when  there  is  no 
further  demand  for  labour  ?  But  the  noble  lord  the  late  Secretary  foic»Ireland  ( Lord 
Morpeth)  said,  **  I  would  demand  a  security  from  the  Irish '^public.  I  would  take  a 
collateral  guarantee,  by  requiring  the  counties  to  assess  themselves  to  repay  these 
advances.'* 

I  confess,  I  greatly  doubt  the  policy  of  establishing  such  a  relation  between  the 
executive  government  and  the  counties  of  Ireland.  The  same  result  would  follow 
which  had  been  witnessed  in  the  case  of  the  union  workhouses.  You  advanced 
some  j^l, 200,000  or  £1,500,000,  for  the  purpose  of  building  workhouses  in  Ireland, 
requiring  repayment  from  the  poor-rates.  While  the  workhouses  were  in  progress 
there  was  apparent  satisfaction ;  the  masons  had  plenty  of  work,  and  the  carpenter 
was  covered  with  chips,  but  the  time  came  when  they  were  finished,  and  the  Poor- 
law  brought  into  operation — they  had  then  to  be  paid  for;  and  you  so  eontrived  it, 
that  the  charge  fell  upon  the  poorest  occupiers — the  people  were  assessed  at  their 
twnpences  and  fourpences.  {Lord  J.  Russell :  The  parliament?]  Undoubtedly,  for 
I  gave  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  bill ;  but  still  the  fact  was  so.  Then,  Sir,  came  a 
sudtlen  fdl  in  prices — consequent  distress ;  and,  to  add  to  it,  came  the  demand  for 
the  repayment  of  the  advances  made  on  account  of  the  workhouses.  I  mentioned 
the  sudden  fall  of  prices,  but,  let  me  add,  not  in  conseouence  of  the  tariff  of  last  ses- 
sion, but  in  consequence  of  the  abundant  harvest  of  tne  last  year.  However,  that 
fall  in  prices  naturally  enough  produced  discontent ;  and  what  has  passed  in  Ireland 
since  that  period,  proves  that  any  immediate  or  sudden  disturbance  of  the  laws  re- 
lating to  the  introduction  of  corn  into  this  countr}*,  without  some  special  legislation 
for  the  case  of  Ireland,  must  tend  very  much  to  aggravate  the  distress  which  now 
prevails  there.  Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  railways— the  noble  lord  proposed,  that 
we  should  get  a  guarantee  for  our  capital  from  the  counties  of  Ireland  in  which  they 
were  formed.  But,  Sir,  suppose  the  railways  completed,  and  I  must  say  there  seems 
to  be  a  very  mistaken  notion  very  prevalent  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  eflects  of 
railways.  Iflhey  are  the  connecting  links  between  two  g^reat  manufacturing  towns, 
or  pass  through  a  largely  mercantile  country,  then  no  doubt  they  must  naturally 
prove  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  those  towns ;  but  as  to  the  country  through  which 
the  railway  itself  passes,  I  cannot  think  that  the  passage  of  the  merchandise  contri- 
butes to  promote  any  great  prosperity.  It  is  a  convenience  to  the  inhabitants;  but 
as  to  the  railway,  except  as  the  connecting  link  between  large  places,  I  doubt  its 
great  advantage.    After  we  have  executed  the  railway,  howeve^nless  it  be  a  pro- 
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fltahle  undertaking,  I  conceive  we  should  have  made  a  bad  application  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  we  shonld  establish  a  conflict  between  the  land  and  the  executive  go- 
vernment; for  we  should  have  to  come  upon  the  land  and  demand  repayment,  and  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  adjust  the  proportions,  or  to  say,  that  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  are  distant  from  the  railroad  should  pay  as  much  as  those  which  are 
Dear.  There  can  be  no  relation  between  the  government  and  the  land  in  Ireland, 
whic^  can  place  them  in  a  worse  position  than  by  calling  upon  the  land,  years  after 
the  vrork  has  been  executed,  to  make  a  repayment.  It  is  therefore  on  this  account 
that  I  distrust  the  recom mend ar ion  of  the  noble  lord  to  execute  the  great  lines  of 
rdlroad,  except  on  a  guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  by  the  personal 
security  of  those  who  are  witling  to  undertake  the  speculation,  or  from  the  natural 
souree  of  the  returns  from  the  speculation.  I  think.  Sir,  that  another  recommenda- 
ttoo  of  the  noble  lord,  to  promote  emigration  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  distress  of 
the  people,  is  better  entitletl  to  serious  consideration  than  the  factitious  stimulus  to 
industry  by  the  promotion  of  public  works ;  be  it  understood,  however,  that  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  application  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  undertaking  of  works 
which  are  likely  to  be  profitable,  to  wliieh  I  think  we  ought  to  limit  the  advance  of 
public  money.  With  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  therefore,  there  can 
be  no  party  question — ^therecan  be  no  difference  of  political  feeling;  and  in  my  opinion 
the  interest  of  the  landlord  is  mainly  concerned  in  giving  security  to  the  tenant, 
and  ig  inducing  him  to  effect  improvements  in  the  land.  So  far  as  the  condition  of 
the  country  in  its  social  relations  is  involved,  there  is  fortunately  no  difference  of 
opinion  or  of  party  views ;  and  we  are  all  at  liberty,  without  reference  to  party  con- 
siderations, to  consider  how  far  the  law  can  l)e  improved  to  redress  the  social  griev- 
ances of  Ireland.  Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  political  condition  of  Ireland.  In 
my  opinion,  and  to  the  opinion  I  have  often  given  expression,  there  ought  to  be 
perfect  citiI  equality.  There  U  an  equality  so  far  as  the  letter  of  the  law  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  have  stated  before,  when  I  sat  on  that  side  of  the  House — and  if  I  had 
any  interest  in  exciting  prejudices,  that  was  tho  time  to  raise  them— that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  act  strictly  upon  the  law,  recognizing  practically  its  spirit.  If  I  am 
asked  now,  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  objection  offered  to  the  appointment  of  a 
person  to  civil  office  because  he  is  a  Catholic,  or  differs  from  me  in  religion,  I  say 
that  there  ought  not.  I  know  of  no  civil  office  for  which  he  ought  to  be  so  dis- 
qualified. If  it  be  a  judicial  office,  I  say  there  is  no  disqualitication.  If  the  claim 
of  a  Catholic  entitled  him  to  the  judicial  seat,  he  ought  not  to  be  excluded  from  it. 
In  no  civil  office  ought  the  fact  of  a  man's  being  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  an  impedi- 
ment to  his  obtaining  it.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  attacks  were  made  on  the  late 
goremment  in  consequence  of  the  appointment  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Sheil),  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  tlie  member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  O'Ferrall)  as 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  and  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  m  »raber  for  Waterford 
(Mr,  Wyse)  as  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  I  recollect.  Sir,  to  have  distinctly  stated  my 
opinions  on  this  subject  in  a  debate  in  this  House,  and  it  is  too  much  to  hold  any 
government  responsible  for  the  violent  speeches  out  of  doors  of  hon.  gentlemen  pro- 
fessing to  be  its  supporters.  I  never  complained,  nay,  I  entirely  approved,  of  the 
selection  to  office  of  those  gentlemen,  and  I  cannot  be  charged  with  sanctioning  these 
nnjnst  imputations,  for  I  distinctly  stated  to  the  House  that  I  did  not  countenance 
that  objection.  Then  the  noble  lord  complained,  that  we  have  not  removed  from  the 
Btstttle-bo«ik  an  oath  that  is  hurtful  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  he 
has  said  tint  every  person  taking  it  charged  Roman  Catholics  with  idolatry.  This, 
Sir,  only  shows  that  impressions  of  a  g^evance  may  be  excited  which  are  not  per- 
fectlj  well  founded.  I  may.  Sir,  claim  credit  to  myself  for  having  been  the  person 
who  removed  from  the  statute-book  tiiis  oath,  which  the  noble  lord  thinks  now 
remains,  and  is  an  offence  to  the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  On  proposing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829, 1  said,  "  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  altogether 
for  pariiameot,  and  for  office  generally,  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation. 
There  is  no  object  in  retaining  it  as  a  test  to  be  taken  by  the  king's  subjects,  in 
respect  to  any  office  or  franchise  for  which  the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  hereafter 
qualified.  It  was  applied  originally  solely  as  the  instrument  of  exclusion.  It  is 
the  mere  abjuration  of  belief  in  certain  doctrinal  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ; 
and  I  bclieve-thei-e  are  few  Protestants  who  would  not  have  rejoiced  in  bwng  relieved 
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from  the  necessity  of  making  that  declaration  as  a  qualification  for  the  enjojinent 
of  a  merely  cifil  privilege,  even  if  it  bad  been  determined  to  continue  Roman  Ca- 
tholic exclusion,  and  if  other  means  of  effecting  it  could  have  been  devised.  But 
when  exclusion  is  to  cease,  let  us  be  sfiared  the  pain  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  for 
mere  temporal  purposes,  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  religion,  and  branding  as 
idolatrous  the  belief  of  others/' 

That,  Sir,  was  the  spirit  with  which  I  was  actuated  in  1829,  and  the  w«y  in 
which  I  gave  practical  effect  to  that  spirit  was,  by  repealing  altogether  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation  as  a  qualification  for  office.  Now,  I  hope  that  the  noble 
lord  will  think  that  answer  satisfactory.  Proposing  then  to  omit  many  things  here- 
tofore in  the  oath,  likely  to  be  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  the  Catholics,  I  said:  ^'It 
will  perhaps  be  observed,  that  this  form  of  oath  omits  some  abjurations  and  dis- 
claimers which  are  inserted  in  the  oaths  now  required  from  Roman  Catholics.  Sir, 
It  does  so,  and  purposely  and  advisedly.  Why  insult  the  Koman  Catholic,  on 
whom  we  are  about  to  confer  the  equality  of  civil  privilege,  by  compelling  him  to 
reject,  in  terms,  4he  impious  position  that  it  is  lawful  to  murder  heretics,*  or  to 
record  his  detestation  of  the  ^unchristian  principle,  that  fuilh  is  not  to  be  kept  witii 
heretics  ?'  We  cannot  suspect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  these  countries  of  entertaining 
such  opinions;  and  if  we  do  suspect  them  we  have  been  wroog  heretofore  in  giving 
them  their  existing  privileges.  I  will  neither  detract  from  the  force  of  those  dis- 
claimers, which  the  oath  will  contain,  by  the  addition  of  useless  incumbrances;  nor 
mortify,  by  galling  and  unjust  suspicions,  the  fellow -subjects  whom  we  are  inviting, 
in  the  spirit  of  ])eace  and  confidence,  to  share  the  blessings  of  equal  and  undiscri- 
minating  laws.'* 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  noble  lord  could  not  wish  me  to  have  expressed  myself 
in  a  spirit  different  from  that;  and  that  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  believe  the  legislature 
IS  now  disposed  to  act  in  respect  of  those  persons  who  profess  the  Roman  Cattiolic 
religion.  Then,  with  respect  to  the  franchise,  I  will  not  follow  the  noble  lord  through 
his  speech  on  this.subject.  From  my  respect  for  his  great  abilities,  and  the  experi- 
ence I  have  had  of  the  general  tone  of  the  speeches  which  I  have  heard  him  deliver, 
I  confess  I  was  sorry  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  occupied  so  great  a  portion  of  his 
speech  with  accusations.  I  shall  not  follow  him  through  those  charges  which  he 
brought  forward.  I  will  not  enter  into  that  question;  but  1  will  refer  to  the  bill  for 
the  registration  of  voters,  brought  forward  by  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley).  My 
noble  friend,  then  in  opposition,  sensible  that  there  were  very  great  evils  admitted 
by  all — that  there  was  verv  great  opposition  and  inconvenience  in  the  registration 
of  voters — did  attempt  to  apply  a  remedy,  without  at  the  same  time  feeling  himself 
competent  to  introduce  any  complete  and  satisfactory  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
franchise.  Well,  we  came  into  power;  you  say  we  have  a  majority,  but  at  any  rate 
we  have  not  used  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Koman 
Catholics.  We  were  not  induced,  by  the  possession  of  a  majority,  to  persevere  in  a 
measure  which  was  said  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  franchise.  But  why  should  we 
not  have  persevered  in  our  own  course,  if  we  had  been  disposed  to  act  in  a  spirit  of 
hostility?  Give  us,  at  least,  the  credit  for  having  been  unwilling  to  apply  our  ma- 
jority for  the  purpose  of  working  injustice.  There  are  other  causes  not  connected 
with  the  registration  of  voters  which  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  voters  in  Ireland, 
and  we  are  not  willing  .to  propose  any  measure  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing the  franchise,  without,  at  the  same  time,  introducing  other  measures  which 
shall  provide  an  ample  and  just  compensation  for  any  diminution  of  the  franchise 
caused  by  the  amendment  of  the  law.  What  the  exact  principle  of  such  a  measure 
may  be,  this  is  not  the  time  to  inquire.  You  say,  give  us  the  English  franchise; 
but  I  greatly  doubt  if  we  gave  to  Ireland  a  law  precisely  like  that  which  prevails  in 
England,  with  the  same  construction  of  course  which  is  applied  to  the  English  law, 
whether  the  franchise  in  Ireland  would  not  be  very  much  limited.  I  except  the  case 
of  the  40«.  freeholders  in  fee-simple;  but  if  this  class  of  voters  were  introduced  into 
Ireland,  under  the  same  rules  which  exist  in  England,  I  do  not  think  that  the  fran- 
chise would  be  very  greatly  extended  But  without  reference  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  two  countries,  if  you  apply  the  same  law  to  the  franchise  in  both  countries, 
you  must  in  that  case  adopt  the  construction  put  upon  the  English  law  as  to  benefi- 
cial interest;  and  if  you  did  that,  you  would  inflict  the  greatest  injury  upon  the 
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elective  franchise  as  it  exists  in  Ireland.  There  cannot  be  a  micstion  upon  that 
subject.  I  say  that  in  the  ease  of  the  application  of  the  English  law  to  Ireland— of 
a  literal,  exact  Application  of  it^-so  far  from  its  being  beneficial  in  your  sense,  I 
belieye  that  it  would  be  of  great  injury  to  that  country.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  act  on 
that  narrow  spirit;  I  wish  to  consider  what  was  really  the  intention  of  the  Reform 
Bill;  to  carry  out  that  intention,  and  to  make  compensation  for  any  diminution  of 
the  franchise  which  amending  the  registration  may  have  caused.  I  approach  now 
a  much  more  difficult  and  important  part  of  the  question — I  mean  the  ecclesiastical 
establishment  in  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Roebuck) 
calls  on  me  to  give  a  pledge  that  I  will  consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland ;  and  he  tells  me,  that  if  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  that  pledge, 
some  other  person  will  be  found  to  give  that  pledge  who  will  receive  the  place  which 
I  bold.  I  concur  with  the  hon.  member  in  thinking,  that  on  such  a  question  tlie 
defence  of  power  is  a  most  subordinate  consideration.  I  do  hope  that,  if  I  believed 
it  to  be  for  the  public  interest  to  propose  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  respect  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
should  not  be  deterred  from  acting  on  my  honest  and  conscientious  conviction,  by 
the  fears  of  the  public  sentiment  on  the  subject,  or  of  the  consequence  of  finding  a 
majority  in  this  House  opposed  to  me.  If  I  believed  that  the  public  necessity  re- 
quired, or  the  public  interests  would  be  promoted  by  an/ particular  course,  I  should 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  to  recommend  that  course  to  the 
adoption  of  parliament,  and  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  that  act  upon  myself; 
and  I  should  not  consider  it  a  suflScient  excuse  for  forbearing  to  submit  a  proposition 
to  parliament,  on  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  the  state  of  public  opinion  would, 
in  consequence  of  taking  that  step,  prevent  me  from  continuing  in  office.  I  am  pre- 
pared, therefore,  for  the  consequences  of  not  giving  that  pledge  required  of  me  bv 
the  hon.  and  learned  member,  and  to  devolve  on  others  that  responsibility  which 
now  resta  on  me,  if  it  can  only  be  returned  by  pledging  myself  to  destroy  the  Estab- 
lished Church  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  proposes  that  the  whole  of 
theecclesiastical  revenues  in  Ireland  should  be  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  State. 
The  hon  and  learned  gentleman  considers  the  Established  Church  as  a  badge  of 
slavery — as  a  proof  of  dominion — as  an  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  cannot 
regard  it  in  that  light ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  people  of  Ireland  so  regard  it. 
The  hoD.  and  learned  member  who  has  expressed  himself  the  most  explicitly  of  all 
who  have  spoken  on  that  side  of  the  House,  said,  he  would  not  say  that  he  would 
confiscate,  but  that  he  would  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  revenues  of  the 
(Jhorch  of  Ireland  on  the  part  of  the  state,  and  leave  for  subsequent  consideration 
whether  any  portion  of  them  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  religious  estab- 
lishments, or  whether  religion  should  not  in  all  cases  be  left  to  the  voluntary  principle, 
and  those  revenues  be  applied  to  state  purposes.  Which  of  the  two  should'be  done  he 
did  not  state;  on  that  point  he  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind;  but  if  the  revenues 
were  to  be  applied  to  purposes  of  religion,  they  ought,  he  said,  to  be  applied  to  all 
religions  alike.  Sir,  other  opinions  have  been  put  forward  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 
The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Sunderland,  dees  not  go  the  whole  length  ofUhe  hon. 
and  learned  member;  he  is  not  prepared  to  extinguish  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire; 
land.  Then  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  is  prepared  to  maintain  the 
Established  Church  as  he  finds  it;  the  noble  lord  doubts  whether  or  no  that  Church 
is  not  too  liberally  provided  for,  and  whether  some  portion  of  its  revenues  might 
not  be  diverted  to  other  than  ecclesiastical  purposes;  but  he  would  maintain  the 
Established  Church,  because,  considering  its  history,  and  considering  the  relation 
in  which  it  stands  to  the  established  churches  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  he  thinks 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  sweep  it  away.  I  am  sorry  that  the  noble  lord  does  not 
take  some  higher  ground  for  maintaining  the  Established  Church  than  this;  for 
I  think  that  all  apprehension  of  its  affecting  the  Established  Church  in  other  branches 
of  the  empire  is  not  either  a  valid  or  satisfactory  ground  of  argument.  The  noble 
viscount,  the  member  for  Tiverton  (Viscount  Palmerslon),  has  expressed  also  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject.  If  I  understood  him,  he  would  maintain  the  Church 
upon  Ms  present  basis :  he  tfiinks  that  the  tithes  having  been  transferred  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  land,  and  they  being  generally  Protestants,  it  is  not  felt  by  the  people 
generally  as  a  burthen.    I  did  not  understand  from  the  noble  lord  that  be  was  pre- 
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pared  to  curtail  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  but  he  proposes  a  qualified  establish* 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  to  be  effected  by  a  commuDication 
with  the  See  of  Rome ;  and  one  particular  measure  which  he  suggested  was,  that 
permission  should  be  afforded  to  individuals  to  grant  endowments  to  the  Romaa 
Catholic  clergy.  While  these  are  the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  geDtlemaa 
and  the  two  noble  lords,  it  is  contended  by  others  that  there  should  be  perfect  equality 
between  the  two  religious  establishments — Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic.  [*'  Uear.**] 
The  noble  lord  (I>ord  Palmerston)  then  maintains  that  principle?  Will  the  noble 
lord  inform  me  what  he  understands  by  equality  of  religious  establishments  ?  Does 
he  mean  an  equality  of  ravenue  ?  The  noble  lord  said,  and  said  justly : — ^^  Before 
you  disturb  that  which  is  established,  look  well  at  the  consequences ;  see  what  are 
likely  to  be  the  legitimate  consequences  of  your  first  step,  and  take  care  that  you  do 
not  make  one  which  can  only  leaid  to  conflict  and  contention.  Carry  out  your  mea- 
sure to  its  full  and  legitimate  length  when  you  determine  upon  taking  the  first  step." 
What  then  does  the  noble  lord  mean  by  '*  equality  of  the  religious  establishments  ?  " 
Will  the  allotment  of  the  revenue  in  proportion  to  the  population  be  that  equality 
for  which  he  contends?  Shall  I  give  to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  constitute,  say 
six-sevenths,  or  whatever  the  proportion  may  be,  of  the  population  of  Ireland — shiJl 
I,  after  I  have  appropriated  to  the  department  of  the  woods  and  forests  the  whole^of 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  o^he  Church  in  Ireland — shall  I  apply  six-sevenths  of  that 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  leaving  the  one-seventh 
in  the  possession  of  the  Protestant  establishment  ?  If  I  do  that,  will  it  produce  con- 
tentment ?  Will  the  noble  lord  be  satisfied  ?  Will  others  be  satisfied  after  I  shall 
have  adopted  that  proposal  ?•  What  shall  I  do  with  respect  to  the  religious  edifices  ? 
If  I  adopt  the  principle  that  the  Protestant  establishment  is  to  have  only  one-seventh 
of  the  revenue  of  the  Church,  shall  I  maintain  for  him  the  possession  of  the  whole  of 
the  churches  of  the  establishment?  When  I  have  reduced  the  means  of  serving 
those  churches,  shall  I  leave  them  still  nominally  appertaining  to  the  Protestant 
establishment,  or  will  not  the  noble  lord  press  me  to  go  one  step  further,  and  after 
I  have  divested  the  Protestant  religion  of  six-sevenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  church, 
won^t  he  then  tell  me  that  the  churches  are  too  abundant — that  the  Roman  Catholics 
stand  in  need  of  religious  edifices,  and  that  I  must  carry  out  my  principle  further, 
and  appropriate  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  establishment  to  the  Catholic  worship? 
[An  hon.  member:  "Certainly."]  Certainly!  Well,  but  when  I  have  done  that, 
will  that  be  equality  ?  The  Established  Church  stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
State.  It  is  represented  as  a  part  of  the  State.  Its  members  occupy  seats  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Will  it  be  equality  if  I  leave  the  Protestailt  bishop,  with  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  tell  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  that  he  is  to  have  no 
corresponding  voice  in  that  House  ?  Will  not  the  principle  of  equality,  then,  extend 
either  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  prelate  from  the  House  of  Lords,  or  to  the 
admission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelate  into  that,  branch  of  the  Legislature?  If 
the  principle  of  equality  applies  not  merely  to  ecclesiastical  revenue,  but  to  the  political 
relations  of  the  religious  establishment  with  the  State,  all  that  I  can  say  is,  that  the 
change  you  propose  to  make  is  of  a  much  more  extensive  and  complex  nature  than 
that  which  you  may  at  first  contemplate.  If  that  is  to  be  the  relation  of  the  Ronaan 
Catholic  and  Protestant  establishments  in  Ireland,  as  between  them  and  the  State, 
what  is  the  arrangement  I  am  to  make  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  this 
country  ?  Are  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Irdand  to  have  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Protestant  bishops  of  this  country  to  have  seats,  and  yet  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  England  are  not  to  have  seats  ?  What  relation  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  England  to  bear  towards  the  State?  Should  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  succeed  in  his  measure  of  confiscation  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  or  should  the  noble  lord  succeed  in  his  more  limited  application  of  that 
revenue  to  general  ecclesiastical  purposes,  it  appears  to  me  that  they  will  have 
mauy  important  matters  to  consider  before  they  shall  have  a'ltablished  that  perfect 
equality  for  which  they  both  contend  as  being  essential  to  the  ecclesiastical  estab* 
lishments  of  the  country.  Now  these,  I  admit,  are  extreme  cases.  There  may  be 
some  principle  in  the  course  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  proposes.  I 
think  it  unjust — I  think  it  most  unwise — I  think  it  most  disadvantageous,  so  to  alter 
the  relation  in  which  tho  Protestant  religion  stands  towards  the  State  in  thia  oountxy; 
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b«i,  at  aB  eveoU*  I  think  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  estab- 
lished apoo  some  principle.  Bat  with  respect  to  the  two  propositions  which  the 
two  noble  lords  opposite  eontemplate,  partial  in  their  extent,  they  would  merely  have 
the  effwt  of  weakening  the  foundation  and  lessening  the  security  of  tliat  which  tiiey 
would  leave  to  the  Church,  without  giving  any  satisfaction  whatever  to  tJie  Roman 
Galholics*  whom  they  wbh  to  serve.  Why,  supposing  I  should  say — I  will  consider 
what  livings  exist  in  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  very  small  population  of  Protestants 
— I  will  respect  existing  and  ve^tted  rights,  and  will  merely  provide  that  in  cases 
vriiere  there  shall  be  only  forty  or  fifty  inhabitants — some  ten  years  hence,  the  revenues 
of  thoee  livings,  amounting  to  ;^00  or  j£400  a-year  each,  shall  go  to  constitute  a 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  those  parishes;  let  me  ask,  in  the  first 
pbee,  what  would  such  a  fund  amount  to  ?  And,  secondly,  let  me  ask,  supposing  I 
did  apply  that  fund  to  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned,  should  I  give  the  least  satis- 
laetioa  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  Supposing  the  noble  lord  (the  member 
for  Tiverton)  would  invert  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  Sun- 
derland), and  instead  of  giving  six-sevenths  of  the  revenue  of  the  Church  to  the 
Roman  Catholies,  he  would  retain  six-sevenths  to  the  Protestants  and  give  one-seventh 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  I  ask  whether  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  would  be  in  the 
slightest  degree  satisfactory  f  Would  it  not,  if  there  exist  now  any  objection  to  a 
dominant  church,  leave  that  objection  as  perfectly  in  force  as  ever  ?  But  by  estab- 
Kshiog  that  principle,  should  1  not  have  made  it  infinitely  more  difficult  to  adupc 
those  other  means  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  proposes  for  me  to  do  ?  I  must, 
therefore,  take  the  opposite  extreme.  I  look  to  the  Act  of  Union,  but  I  at  onoe 
admit  that  no  contracts  of  that  kind  can  be  successfully  pleaded,  if  necessity  requires 
their  alteration.  I  should  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  be  compelled  to  depart  from 
it.  I  should  think  it  would  have  a  great  tendency  to  shake  public  confidence  in 
eontraets  of  that  kind,  if  any  thing  short  of  absolute  necessity  made  me  to  depart 
finom  it.  Sneh  acts  are  great  national  compacts.  You  overcome  great  prejudices 
and  obetinate  olgections  by  nuking  such  contracts.  You  give  them  all  the  force  of 
law.  Yon  guarantee,  as  far  as  the  legislature  can  guarantee,  a  permanence  in  their 
dnration.  It  has  a  great  tendency  to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  measures  of  the 
legialature,  to  depart  from  them  without  the  strong^t  proof  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  coitfse.  You  may  again  have  to  overcome  violent  objections  and  prejudices ;  you 
may  nave  again  to  offer  equivalent  measures,  precautions,  and  securities,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abating  the  force  of  those  prejudices.  If  you  preserve  your  former  compacts 
with  them,  the  public  may  place  reliance  in  your  new  assurances,  may  accept  your 
new  leeurities,  and  may  again  relinquish  to  you  long-cherished  prejudices.  But  if 
they  find  they  cannot  place  confidence  in  you,  that  ailter  having  entered  into  a  com- 
pact of  this  kind,  you  break  that  compact  with  them,  your  future  acts  will  be  accom- 
panied with  this  g^reat  objection,  that  you  diminish  your  power  of  doing  a  public  good, 
by  diminishing  public  confidence  in  your  measures.  In  1825,  what  were  the  assurances 
given  to  the  people  of  this  country  by  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  Ronoan  Catholics  ? 
An  hon.  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  speech  I  made  on  that  occasion.  I  certainly 
did  eay,  that  I  feared  that  the  predictions  of  those  eminent  men  would  not  belful- 
filled.  I  hope  the  boo.  gentleman  will  at  least  believe,  that  I  might  have  been  sincere 
as  to  my  apprehensions  of  the  result  of  the  concessions  at  that  time  proposed  to  be 
made ;  that  I  might  have  mistrusted  tliose  who  gave  us  the  assurance  that  the  removal 
of  the  political  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  would  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
afifiwt  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  Church.  No  one  could  doubt  that  there 
was  great  olgection  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  those  concessions 
heang  nude.  But  the  '*  influence  of  argument,**  the  apprehension  of  greater  danger 
if  they  were  withheld,  and  the  positive  declarations  of  the  most  eminent  men, 
tended  to  remove  the  strong  objection  which  had  existed  against  the  removal  of 
those  disabilities.  Mr.  Grattan,  who  boasted,  and  with  justice,  of  the  desperate 
fidelity  with  whieh  he  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  interests  of 
his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen — Mr.  Grattan  positively  assured  the  House 
and  the  Protestant  subjects  of  the  Sovereign,  that  in  bis  opinion  the  removal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  would  add  new  security  to  the  Established  Church.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  bill  proposed  and  brought  forward  by  that  right  hon.  gentleman,  there 
was  distinctly  stated  and  embodied  a  declaration  to  maintain  the  Established  Church 
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in  Ireland ;  and  in  addition  to  this  often  expressed  determination  of  that  %iiiin«iii 
man,  I  find  that  Mr.  Cannin;^  concurred  in  this  determination,  and  even  that  Mr. 
Plunkett  concurred  in  it.  All  these  eminent  men  agreed  in  saying,  that  they  never 
would  be  parties  to  any  act  by  which  the  foundations  of  the  national  Chnrch  would 
be  shaken.  The  maintenance  of  that  Church,  therefore,  was  not  only  provided 
for  by  national  engagements,  but  also  by  the  most  positive  asseverations  artd  deola- 
rations  made  by  the  most  eminent  and  distinguished  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims. 
Unprepared,  then,  as  I  nm  to  travel  one  step  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  shall  I  advance  with  the  noble  lord  the  member 
for  the  City  of  London,  and  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton,  as  far  as  the 
Established  Churcii  is  involved,  and  try  to  purchase  a  supposed  preservation  of  it  by 
the  relinquishment  of  a  small  portion  of  its  revenues?  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
succeed  in  the  latter;  nor  do  I  think  that  it  would  stand  on  sounder  or  better  ground. 
I  say  this'with  the  more  confidence,  seeing  what  were  the  engagements  and  asser- 
tions of  the  most  eminent  advocates  of  the  Catholic  claims-— seeing  the  engagements 
that  were  made  at  the  time  the  Relief  Bill  passed — seeing  what  has  been  done  with 
respect  to  the  Established  Church  in  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  its  bishops,  io 
the  reduction  of  its  ecclesiastical  revenues — seeing  that  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  new  appropriation  of  them,  and  a  new  distribution  of  them,  so  that  there 
should  not  be  excess  here  and  starvation  there — seeing  that  the  people  have  been 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  church-cess — seeing  also,  that  we  have  taken  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes  from  the  occupier,  and  transferred  it  to  the  owner — if  all  this  has 
been  unsuccessful  in  giving  content  and  tranquillity,  am  I  to  expect  to  obtain 
it  by  a  partial  concession  like  that  which  the  noble  lord  proposes?  Is  it  likely, 
I  ask,  that  the  appropriation  of  so  small  a  sum  as  by  such  means  could  be  applied 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  would  be  productive  of  general  satisfaction? 
Seeing  no  advantage  that  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  adoption  of  a  proposition 
of  this  partial  nature,  I  therefore  am  the  more  disposed  to  stand  on  the  law  as  I 
find  it.  After  all  these  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  remove  abuses  that  existed 
in  Ireland,  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
country  will  not  be  induced  to  view  the  Protestant  Church  there  in  the  light  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath  diiK  or  that  they  would  be  prepared  to 
give  their  support  to  any  such  proposition  as  he  has  suggested.  The  noble  lord  al- 
luded to  some  kind  of  qualified  established  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland,  and  some 
objections  were  made  that,  at  the  time  when  I  brought  forward  the  measure  for  the 
removal  of  their  disabilities  in  1829,  I  didmot  take  the  opportunity  of  placing  on  a 
more  satisfactory  basis  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  I  am  satisfi^  that 
if  any  provision  or  proposition  respecting  the  relations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  with  the  State  had  been  united  to  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  that  it  would  have  obstructed  the  success  of  that  measure.  The  expres- 
sions used  by  me  on  this  subject  in  1829,  namely,  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religfon  to  the  State,  were  as  follow: — "  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  force  of 
rhos^  arguments  which  have  been  urged  in  favour  of  admitting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland  to  a  qualified  and  subordinate  establishment,  by  giving  stipends 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  from  the  public  funds.  This  was  the  measure 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801,  and  uniformly  urged  by  Lord  Castlereagh,  as  an 
arrangement  which  ought  to  accompany  the  removal  of  the  political  disabilities  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  formidable  objections  to 

such  an  arrangement Such  interference,  if  accomplished  by  measures 

for  connecting  that  Church  with  the  State,  would  provoke  much  greater  objections 
throughout  the  country,  and  would  give  much  greater  oflence,  than  the  mere  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  from  civil  incapacities.  If  we  treat  the  Catholic  question  as 
a  question  of  policy,  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  grant  of  civil  privilege,  we  shall  rest 
the  discussion  upon  grounds  totally  different  from  those  upon  which  we  should  have 
to  discuss  it,  if  we  were  to  imply  any  sanction  of  the  tenets  of  the  RonuinCatholic 
faith,  or  to  make  public  provision  for  the  incnlcation  of  its  peculiar  doctrines.*' 

These  were  the  grounds  which  induced  me  in  1829,  to  think  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  mix  up  the  religious  question  with  the  political  question,  and 
being  most  anxious  to  carry  the  political  measure,  I  thought  the  govern- 
ment adopted  a  wise  discretion  in  refusing -to  enter  upon  the  subject,    f  think 
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riao,  thst  &t  the  preseat  time  it  would  be  tDOSt  unwise  to  make  a  declaration 
6a  tins  safaject.  1  think,  that  if  the  government  made  a  sudden  declaration 
that  it  intended  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  concordat,  and  to  make 
prorvbion  for  the  Roman  Oatbolie  clergv  in  Ireland,  that  it  is  as  doubtfni 
wfoetlierf  instead  of  allaying  excitement  and  agitation,  it  would  not  rather  have  the 
eiect  of  increasing  dissatisfaction  in  Ireland.*  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for 
Tiverton,  spoke  of  permitting  individualism  to  make  some  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  giving  small  portions  of  land  as  glebes  to 
the*  Catholic  clergy.  On  that  subject,  also,  1  shall  decline  expressing  any  opi- 
nioB  rather  than  in  a  general  debate  of  this  nature  going  into  the  subject.  I  am, 
therefore,  foreed  back  on  the  proposition  of  the  bun.  and  learned  gentleman.  I  do 
not  bdieve  that  it  would  be  wise  to  make  such  concessions  as  the  hou.  gentleman 
and  others  have  recommended,  or  that  they  could  be  granted  consistently  with 
the  pabiic  interests.  I  cannot  consent  to  do  so,  or  to  agree  to  adopt  any  of  tho 
propoaitions  that  have  been  suggeated.  But  if  others,  and  this  House,  and  the 
majority  of  it,  believe  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  considering  any  further  conces- 
sion, let  them  fairly  express  their  opinions  by  their  votes.  I  believe  that  the  best 
mode  of  arranging  matters  of  this  nature  is  by  looking  to  public  opinion,  expressed 
by  its  proper  organ,  namely,  the  majority  of  this  House;  and  believing,  if 
such  should  be  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  these  questions  could  be  much  better 
arranged  by  others  than  by  myself,  or  by  those  who  have  concurred  with  me 
in  opinion — I  trnst  that  no  partiality  for  the  present  government— that  no 
former  declaration  of  intentions  to  support  it — that  no  false  delicacy — will  permit  hon. 
gentiemeo  who  entertain  opinions  contrary  to  those  which  I  have  expressed, 
from  reconUng  their  votes  in  accordance  with  their  opinions  in  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  empire.  I  approach  the  last  subject  to  which  I  shall  advert, 
namely,  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  On  a  former  occasion,  I 
stated  that  it  was  the  determination  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  use  all  the  power 
and  authority  which  office  can  confer,  to  maintain  inviolate  the  legislative  union 
between  the  two  countries.  1  then  understood,  and  I  still  understand,  that  upon 
that  subject  there  is  an  almost  unanimous  feeling  in  the  House.  By  the  late 
goverDment,  his  Majesty  King  William  was  induced  to  announce  to  parliament  that 
he  considered  that  the  repeal  of  the  union  was  tantamount  to  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire,  and  a  public  and  solemn  declaration  was  made  by  both 
Houses  of  parliament,  and  by  the  Crown  at  the  instance  of  the  government,  that 
all  the  power  and  authority  of  the  State  should  be  exerted  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  unioiif  and  the  Crown  appealed  to  all  its  loyal  subjects  to  co-operate  in  sup- 
port of  this  object.  All  the  members  of  the  then  government  who  gave  their 
opioioDS  upon  the  subject  now  under  the  notice  of  parliament,  declared  in  the 
most  emphatic  manner  that  there  was  no  extent  to  which  they  would  not  resort  for 
the  preservation  and  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union.  Of  course,  when 
they  talked  of  resorting  to  extremes,  they  did  not  allude  to  constitutional  attempts 
that  might  be  made  in  that  House  to  get  a  repeal  of  the  union,  but  to  all  attempts 
by  phyaeal  force  or  intimidation  that  might  be  made  to  attain  that  object.  I 
was  sorry,  however,  to  hear  the  noble  lord  say,  that  he  regarded  the  discussion 
of  the  repeal  of  the  union  as  on  the  same  footing  as  the  repeal  of  any  other  act  of 
parliament.  Does  the  noble  lord  mean  to  say,  that  after  the  declaration  on  the 
pait  of  the  Crown  to  which  I  have  adverted,  that  there  is  to  be  an  equal  liberty 
of  discussing  the  repeal  of  the  union,  as  the  rescinding  any  common  act  of  parlia- 
ment? I  apprehend  that  in  regard  to  other  measures,  such  a  declaration  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  would  not  be  resorted  to.  Surely  the  Crown  would  not  pronounce 
with  respect  to  any  ordinary  act  of  parliament,  that  under  no  circumstances — under 
no  consideration — could  its  repeal  be  entertained — that  the  Crown  would  do  every 
thing  in  its  power  to  prevent  such  repeal,  and  that,  in  fine,  it  considered  the  repeal 
of  the  union  would  be  tantamount  to  severing  the  two  countries,  and  a  dismember- 
ment of  the  empire.  Surely,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-law,  or  other  acts  of  parliament, 
it  would  not  be  the  case  that  all  loyal  subjects  should  be  called  upon  to  combine  in 
resistance  against  agitation  for  its  repeal.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  question  of  discretion 
and  policy.  The  Crown  did  pursue  an  unusual  course  in  declaring  that  opinion  with 
regud  to  the.  repeal  of  the  union.    It  was  the  opinion  of  the  governnaent  then  in 
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power.  The  opinion  of  the  preseat  goTernment  is  the  same.  We  consider  the 
repeal  of  the  union  tantamount  to  a  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  We  hold  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  conduct  two  independent  legislatmres  under  one 
executive.  In  the  case  of  war  what  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have 
perfect  liberty  to  take  its  own  course  with  regpard  to  war  f  In  the  case  of  revenoc, 
what  are  you  to  do  ?  Is  the  Irish  parliament  to  have  its  own  cruisers  for  the  parpoee 
of  protecting  its  revenue  ?  Is  the  Irbh  parliament  to  have  its  own  army  P '  If  it  is 
to  be  perfectly  independent,  why  not  ?  If  it  is  to  have  these  things,  is  it  not  per- 
fectly clear  that  the  seeds  of  collision  are  immediately  sown,  and  that  there  must  be 
war  ?  The  interests  of  the  two  countries  might  be  differently  affected.  The  hon. 
member  for  Limerick  talks  about  non-intercourse.  Sir,  of  the  consequences  flowing 
from  the  establishment  of  two  independent  legislatures,  one  of  the  least  nonoos 
would  probably  be,  that  protective  duties  would  be  immediately  applied,  to  the 
detriment  of  industry  and  the  interruption  of  commerce.  For  if  yon  are  to  have  a 
separate  revenue,  if  you  are  to  have  a  separate  jgovernment,  if  you  are  to  have  a 
separate  army,  if  you  are  to  have  a  separate  fleet  for  the  protection  of  your  revenue* 
how  you  are  to  continue  to  act  harmoniously  under  one  executive,  for  the  period  of 
one  year,  is  a  problem  that  utterly  passes  my  comprehension.  Sir,  I  consider  that 
the  injurious  effects  of  a  measure  of  this  kind  are  comparatively  and  fnlly  deraoo* 
strated ;  but,  independently  of  that,  you  have  the  solemn  declaration  made  from  the 
Throne  to  parliament — made  from  the  Throne  by  the  advice  of  the  late  government, 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  his  MaJesty^s  subjects  as  to  the  constme- 
tion  which  his  Majesty  and  the  government  put  upon  this  important  question.  We 
therefore  have,  without  seeking  for  any  new  laws,  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  exercise 
all  the  authority  of  the  goyernment,  for  the  purpose  of  discountenancing  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question.  We  have  also  taken  all  the  measures  in  our  power  to  adopt  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  But  I  am  asked  what 
course  I  intend  to  pursue  ?  I  am  told — Declare  your  course.  Sir,  I  am  prepared 
to  pursue  that  course  which  I  consider  1  have  pursued  already  ;  namely,  to  amainister 
the  law  in  Ireland  upon  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality.  I  am  prepared  to 
recognise  the  principle  established  by  the  law — ^that  there  shall  be  equality  in  civil 
privileges.  I  am  prepared,  in  respect  to  the  franchise,  to  give  substantially,  although 
not  nominally,  equality.  In  respect  to  the  social  condition  of  Ireland — that  point 
upon  which,  as  I  have  said,  no  party  feeling  can  prevail — with  respect,  I  say,  to  the 
social  condition  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  g^ve  the  most  deliberate  consideration  to  the  important  matters  involved  in 
those  questions.  With  respect  to  the  Established  Church,  I  have  already  stated  that 
we  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law  by  which  that  church  is  main- 
tained. But,  Sir,  it  is  said,  VVhy  do  you  do  nothing?  Why  do  you  stand  with 
folded  arms  ?  Why  do  you  not  bring  in  measures  of  coercion  t  1  know  wdl  what 
a  tendency  there  is  to  press  for  measures  of  coercion  ;  and,  not  content  with  pressing 
for  the  employment  of  the  powers  and  means  in  the  possession  of  the  gOT4Hmment,  to 
demand  the  instant  proposal  of  new  coercive  laws,  and  to  rely  upon  them  for  the 
suppression  of  agitation.  I  claim  for  the  government  the  entire  right' to  judge  vrith 
regard  to  the  discretion  to  be  exercised  whether  as  to  the  application  of  the  eusting 
law,  or  as  to  the  appeal  to  parliament  for  new  laws  and  new  powers.  I  am  not 
ashamed,  Sir,  of  acting  with  forbearance  and  moderation  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
I  believe,  whatever  may  be  the  clamour  for  new  restrictions  and  new  coercion,  that 
the  hasty  and  precipitate  demand  for  them  does  not  add  to  the  strength  of  the  ezeco- 
tive.  I  think  that  the  agitation  which  exists  in  Ireland,  cannot  proceed  without 
ranging  on  the  side  of  the  government  many  who  must  be  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences which  must  infalibly  flow  from  it.  I  speak  not  now  of  Protestant  or  Roman 
Catholic — I  will  make  no  distinction  beween  them.  But  I  ask,  can  the  Roman 
Catholic  proprietor,  or  can  the  Protestant  proprietor  feel  himself  safe  if  the  princi- 
ples which  are  contended  fur  in  the  course  of  this  agitation  are  to  prevail  P  What 
will  be  that  constitution  in  Ireland  which  is  to  be  founded  upon  their  appeals  to  the 
passions,  their  appeal  to  the  credulity  of  ignorance  or  to  di^tres8  P  Do  you  believe 
that  the  first  act  of  the  Irish  parliament — if  you  were  to  carry  your  repeal — will  be 
one  to  realise  the  expectations  that  have  been  excited  ?  As  loyal  subjects,  can  you 
join  in  the  appeal  to  foreign  countries  without  dishonour?    I  will  not  do  yoa  the 
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r  to  suppose  iiiat  you  participate  in  soch  dislovaltj.  If  the  necessity  should 
anse  heroifter,  I  know  that  past  forbearance  will  only  strengthen  the  claim  of  the 
gofemmeBt  upon  the  assistance  of  parliament.  Some,  from  weakness  or  timidity, 
may  have  been  driven  down  the  stream,  And  swept  into  the  vortex  of  this  agitation ; 
bat  as  regards  the  calm,  intelligent,  and  reasoning  men  iu  Ireland,  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  display  of  physical  force  will  induce  them  to  join  in  the  ranks  of  repeal,  or 
blind  them  to  the  danger  to  property,  to  peace,  to  secunty,  which  is  inseparable  from 
this  agitation.  For  myself  I  say,  in  answer  to  these  demands  for  measures  of 
eoereion,  that  I  feel  a  source  of  strength  to  the  government  in  showing  confidence 
in  the  loyalty  of  those  who  I  believe  are  well  affected  to  the  government.  Arid  I 
believe  that  forbearance  in  a  government,  when  it  can  safely  be  maintained,  will 
rather  add  to  the  strength,  than  cause  the  weakness  of  that  government.  I  say  then, 
Sir,  our  firm  determination  is  to  do  every  thing  that  can  be  done  by  authority,  or  by 
power,  to  resist  the  success  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  by  any  other  mode  than  the 
eonstitaiional  one  of  a  deliberate  act  of  the  legislature.  The  Roman  Catholics  say 
to  mOr  ^'  If  we  support  you  against  repeal,  what  arguments  can  we  assign  to  our  con- 
stitaeDts?"  Sorelv  this — that  yon  are  convinced,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
rshUiooa  between  the  two  countries — after  the  endurance  of  the  union  for  the  long 
period  of  forty  years — ^after  the  proofs  you  have  had  of  the  consequences  of  a  separate 
pariiaioiient — after  the  demonstrations  that  must  have  been  shown  to  you,  that  tne  re- 
establishment  of  a  really  independent  legislature  must  lead  to  collision  and  to  war, 
and  that  the  arena  of  that  dreadful  wai%ire  must  probably  be  your  own  bland — 
surely,  I  say,  you  can  state^that  as  a  reason  for  refusing  to  support  the  agitation  for 
repeaL  Other  reasons,  too,  I  submit,  with  all  deference,  you  may  assign  to  your 
Boaaan  Catholic  constituents.  Review  the  events  of  the  past  fourteen  years,  the 
immense  social  revolutions  that  have  taken  place.  Consider  that  in  that  period  you 
haTo  been  placed  on  a  footing  of  civil  and  religious  equality  with  the  Protestant  part 
of  the  community.  I  speak  not  of  this  as  a  concession ;  I  claim  no  gratitude  for  it 
as  a  coneession ;  it  was  entirely  a  sense  of  duty  which  compelled  me  to  do  what  I 
did.  But  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  that  period  there  has  been  a  great  transfer  of 
power— the  municipal  franchise,  it  may  be,  is  still  Incomplete  and  imperfect,  but  still 
there  has  been  a  transfer  of  power  from  the  Protestants  to  you,  the  Roman  Catho- 
hca.  Has  there  not  been  manifested,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
towards  you,  and  towards  the  country  to  which  vou  belong,  the  most  kindly  feeling  ? 
Can  you  doubt,  that  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  there  exists  that  kindly 
feeling — evinced,  as  it  has  been,  by  a  sincere  desire,  amid  all  our  difficulties,  to 
promote  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland ;  by  the  whole  events  of  the  period  of  which  I 
have  spoken ;  by  the  indications  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  manifestly  given 
of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  hostility  which  once  grew  out  of  religious  differ* 
eacea.  Let  me  appeal  to  you,  by  one  common  fame,  by  one  common  ^ory,  by  the 
rtmembraoce  of  the  conflicts  in  which  the  men  of  the  two  countries  have  been 
engaged,  and  by  which  they  have  achieved  higher  renown  than  any  other  country 
ever  yet  attained — let  me  appeal  to  you,  whether  the  honour  of  our  common  glory, 
the  fear  of  common  distress,  are  not  arguments  upon  which  you,  in  turn,  can  sue- 
oessfnlly  appeal  to  your  constituents,  and  your  fellow-countrymen — whether  these 
are  not  a  sufficient  justification  of  your  resolution  to  stand  by  us  in  our  determina- 
tion to  resist  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  of  the  two  countries  ? 
The  debate  was  again  acUourned,  and  on  the  following  day  the  House  divided, 
when  th^re  appeared  for  the  motion,  164 ;  against  it,  243 ;  m^ority,  79. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 

July  28,  1848. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  moved  that  the  House  do  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  of  Supply — 

Lford  John  Russell  rose,  and,  without  making  any  definite  motion  on  the  suUect, 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  the  great  distress  existing  in  all  parts  of  the 
kiaigdom.    The  noble  lord,  after  taking  an  able  review  of  the  home  and  foreign  po* 
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licy  of  the  government,  and  acknowledging  the  preponderance  of  power  possessed  by 
the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  R.  Peel)  in  that  House,  concluded  a  most  eloquent  and 
impressive  speech  by  calling  upon  the  government  to  add  to  the  means  of  the  conn-^ 
try,  by  introducing  measures  calculated  to  increase  its  material  wealth,  aug^meot  its 
commerce,  and  make  it  still  more  powerful  as  a  nation. 

Sir  RoniCRT  p£EL : — It  is  not  my  intention  to  find  fault  with  the  noble  lord  for 
the  course  he  has  thought  fit  to  pursue  on  the  present  occasion.  I  admit,  that  it  is 
perfectly  open  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  his  constitutional  duty,  on  a  motion 
for  a  Committee  of  supply,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  eondiiet 
of  the  government  and  the  position  of  public  afikirs,  without  being  under  tibe 
necessity  of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  by  any  distinct  proposition  implying 
censure  on,  or  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government.  At  the  same  time,  I  think, 
if  the  government  deserve  the  character  which  the  noble  lord  has  attempted  to 
give  them,  that  the  noble  lord  might  in  that  case  with  perfect  success  have  adopted 
the  more  direct  and  open  course  of  calling  on  the  members  of  this  House,  as  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  country,  to  imply  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  government; 
and  if  we  did  deserve  the  character  which  the  noble  lord  has  given  us,  not  only  the 
House  of  Commons  but  the  country  also  would  be  content  to  respond  i&  that  call. 
The  noble  lord  has  abstained  from  taking  such  a  course  on  the  present  occasion,  fol- 
lowing the  advice  which  was  given  him  by  the  noble  lord  sitting  on  his  right  hand 
(Lord  Palmerston),  or  at  least  adopting  that  noble  lord*s  suggestion,  which  im- 
j»lied,  that  even  if  the  present  government  were  voluntarily  to  retire  from  power, 
there  was  such  a  distrust  in  the  country  of  those  who  had  preceded  them,  that  the 
present  government,  contrary  to  their  own  inclinations  for  retirement,  would  be  forced 
by  the  public  voice  a^in  to  assume  the  direction  of  afikirs.  This  is  the  opinioo  of 
the  noble  viscount  (Viscount  Palmerston),  who  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  the  other 
noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  as  to  the  claims  of  the  probable  successors  of  the  present 
government  on  the  public  confidence ;  and  therefore  it  is,  I  presume,  that  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  acted  not  only  on  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind,  but  abo 
on  the  suggestions  afibrded  by  the  practical  experience  of  the  other  noble  lord,  and  his 
modest  estimate  of  his  claims  on  public  confidence  I  was  rather  surprised,  considering 
the  very  gloomy  view  which  the  noble  lord  (Loni  J.  Russell)  has  taken  of  public 
affairs,  that  he  should  have  indulged  in  that  preliminary  levity  which  prefaced  the  very 
doleful  account  he  had  to  give  of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  he  referred  to  the  tunes  which  he  thought  *^  the  harmonious  instrument"  might 
have  been  expected  to  play.  I  think  that  the  noble  lord,  if  he  really  entertained  so 
gloomy  an  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  country,  would  have  hardly  condescended 
to  indulge  in  what,  I  should  deem,  would  in  such  case  have  been  mispUced,  and 
not  very  successful  irony.  The  noble  lord  alluded,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  progresis 
made  in  legislation;  and  he  said  tliat  nothing  would  be  more  easy  than  to  draw  up 
an  account  of  the  measures  with  which  we  (the  government)  commenced  the  session, 
and  in  respect  to  which  no  progress  hod  been  made  in  bringing  them  to  maturity. 
It  is  quite  true,  that  in  the  execution  of  our  public  duty  we  were  desirous,  in  con- 
formity with  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  to 
suggest  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  measures  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  law,  and  the  domestic  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  equally  true,  that  we 
have  been  compelled  to  rf  linquish  the  hope  that  those  measures  would  be  brought 
to  a  successful  result.  We  propos  d  measures  for  facilitating  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  for  improving  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  extending  throughout  the  country— at  least  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
country — the  advantage  of  moral  and  religious  education.  Is  it  our  fault  that,  with 
respect  to  these  measures,  we  have  been  unable  to  make  any  progress?  Have  we 
shown  any  unwillingness  to  devote  our  time  to  the  consideration  of  measures  in  the 
legislature?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  we  command  a  great  majority  in  the  House. 
Does  that  circumstance  enable  us  to  prevent  the  discusi«ions  which  have  taken  place 
in  this  House,  or  to  control  the  opposition  by  which  some  of  the  measures  of  the 
government  have  been  met?  Is  it  our  fault  that  a  practice  has  grown  up  of  con- 
tinuing, from  night  to  night  by  adjonrnment,  debates  on  public  affairs?  If  at  any 
time  we  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived  for  closing  the  discussion,  and  even  if  our 
Miggestion  be  in  conformity  with  the  gfeneral  sense  of  the  Uouse,  lias  it  not  been 
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die  ptaetioe  to  meet  that  suggestion  by  motions  of  adjournment?    Is  it  not  notorious 
tJMU  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  majority,  however  united,  to  control  these  discussions 
if  a  small  party  be  determined  to  force  on  motions  of  adjournments?     On  three 
sereral  occasions,  in  the  course  of  the  session,  each  debate  has  continued  for  five 
nights;  and  I  ask,  whatever  the  majority  of  the  government  might  be,  what  measure 
could  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  prevent  those  discussions?     The  noble  lord 
knows,  that  though  the  government  were  desirous  of  bringing  forward  their  own 
measures,  to  which  they  attached  great  importance,  they  nevertheless  did  not  at* 
tempt  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  debates  to  which  I  have  alluded,  by  prevent- 
ing- them  from  coming  on,  on  days  appropriated  to  government  business.     Those 
debates  might  have  been  justifiable,  and  might  have  been  important,  and  a  discussion 
of  fiire  nights  each  might  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  legitimately  exhaust 
the  sabject.    But  granting  all  this,  do  not  these  debates  oppose  impediments  to  the 
progress  of  public  bu&iness?     And  can  any  minister,  whatever  majority  he  may 
coonmand,  so  control  the  deliberations  of  this  House  as  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
time  by  debates?     On  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Howick),  on  the 
motion  respecting  the  Corn  law,  and  on  another  motion  relative  to  the  policy  of  the 
govemnien^  towards  Ireland,  five  nights  were  occupied  on  each  of  these  occasions 
in  tbe  debate.     Then  there  was  the  debate  relative  to  the  conduct  of  a  noble  friend 
of  mine,  Lord  Elleoborough,  which  occupied  three  nights,  I  think.    We  brought 
forward,  in  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  the  Irish  arms  bill.     We  brought  it 
forward  because  we  felt  that  to  be  our  duty.     Ten  nights  have  been  occupied  in 
that  bill  alone  in  committee,  and  seventeen  nights  upon  the  bill  altogether.     Ou 
two  several  nights,  there  had  not  been  less  than  twenty- two  or  twenty- three  divisions 
takea  in  reference  to  that  bill^no  doubt  from  conscientious  motives.     I  presume 
that  DO  man  who  originated  any  of  these  divisions,  several  of  them  on  verbal 
questions  rather  than  on  questions  of  very  great  importance,  acted  otherwise  than 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.  But  could  we  control  these  divisions  ?  So  manv  divisions  in 
one  night,  each  division  occupying  ten  minutes,  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  would 
consarae  a  considerable  portion  of  time.     Thus,  then,  I  have  mentioned  that  there 
were  fifteen  nights  consumed  in  debates  on  three  questions  of  public  importance; 
and  seventeen  nights  occupied  by  the  Arms  bill.     [A  cheer.]     The  hon.  gentleman 
who  cheers  may  not  have  thought  that  bill  necessary;  but  if  the  government  felt  it 
necessary,  viewing  the  outrages  which  took  place  from  the  possession  of  fire-arms, 
to  take  security  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  we  could  not  shrink  from 
the  discharge  of  that  duty,  and  from  asking  for  the  sense  of  parliament  with  respect 
to  the  measure  which  we  proposed.     Parliament  had  a  perfect  right  to  subject  the 
measure  to  the  ordeal  of  discussion ;  but  after  having  done  so,  do  not  blame  us 
becaase  we  have  been  in  consequence  unable  to  proceed  with  those  measures  which 
we  thought  important,  calculated  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
introduce  useful  reforms  in  other  matters  connected  with  the  domestic  condition  of 
this  country.     The  noble  lord  spoke  with  a  taunt  of  our  abandonment  of  the  educa- 
tion plan.     At  any  rate,  we  brought  it  forward  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 
own  power,  or  of  giving  undue  power  to  the  Church,  but  as  the  result  of  a  careful 
revision  of  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  population,  and  of  a  deep  impression 
that  other  measures  than  coercion  and  force  were  necessary  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  good  order.     We  had  a  sincere  and  earnest  hope,  that  there  was  a  wide-spread 
conviction  throughout  the  country,  that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  and 
we  entertained  the  expectation,  that  some  scheme  of  combined  education,  founded 
on  religion,  and  inculcating  the  great  truths  of  Christianity,  might  be  proposed  to 
parliament,  and  that  the  Church  and  Dissenters  would  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  its 
execution.     This  was  the  motive  alone  which  induced  us  to  prepare  and  propose  the 
measure  to  parliament.     It  met  with  very  general  consent  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  think,  speaking  generally,  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  favour  of 
that  measure,  that  is  to  say,  on  its  abstract  merits;  but  as  there  was  no  hope  of  the 
successful  working  of  that  measure,  even  if  the  majority  of  the  House  consented  to 
it,  unless  we  carried  with  us  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  dissented  from 
the  Church,  we  thought  it  a  wiser  course,  and  one  less  likely  to  continue  religious 
animosities,  to  abandon  the  measure,  than  trust  to  the  mere  force  of  a  majority  for 
carrying  it.     This  measure  differed  from  others  in  this  respect — that  after  a  majority 
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consented  to  it,  its  success  depended  on  the  cordial  co-operation  of  fdl  jKlrtSeft. 
Supposing  the  Houses  of  Commons  and  Lords,  and  the  Crown,  consented  Co  the 
measure,  and  supposing  it  passed  into  law,  yet,  unless  men  were  content  to  abate 
something  of  their  own  prejudices,  and  to  buiy  in  oblivion  some  of  their  animosities, 
there  was  little  chance  that  nltimate  good  would  have  resulted.  A  determination  to 
persevere  with  the  measure  without  the  cordial  co-operation  of  those  who  dissented 
from  the  Church,  might  not  only  have  precluded  the  success  of  the  measure  itself, 
but  might  have  laid  the  foundation  for  new  and  stilLbitter  religious  animosities. 
But  were  we  not  justified  in  making  the  attempt  to  prevail  upon  the  Church  to  re- 
linqiush  and  surrender  some  of  its  feelings  and  prejudices  on  the  subject  of  a  com- 
bined system  of  education?  and  were  we  not  equally  justified  when,  despairing  of 
cordial  concert  and  harmonious  co-operation,  we,  like  prudent  men,  did  not  persist 
in  forcing  a  measure  against  the  will  of  those  classes  without  whose  co-operation 
and  concert  and  assistance  we  could  not  hope  for  a  successful  working  of  the 
measure?  With  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  upon  the  first 
statement  of  that  measure,  looking  at  the  amendments  which  the  noble  lord  gave 
notice  of  his  intention  to  propose,  and  after  the  approbation  which  I  nnderstood  the 
noble  lord  to  express  upon  the  ultimate  relinquishment  of  the  measure,  I  own  I  am 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  tone  in  which  the  noble  lord  has  spoken  of  flie  coarse 
which  her  Majesty^s  government  has  taken  with  reference  to  the  relinquishment 
of  the  bill.  The  noble  lord  next  proceeded  to  discuss  our  foreign  policy,  and  the 
single  charge  which  the  noble  lord  has  brought  forward  against  us,  connected 
with  our  foreign  policy,  is  not  the  course  which  we  have  thought  it  right  to  take 
with  regard  to  Scinde,  but  our  unwillincness  to  present  to  the  House  at  this 
moment  the  instructions  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  give  with  respect  to 
the  affairs  of  Scinde.  I  know  not  how  it  has  happened  that  the  noble  lord  has 
glanced  so  lightly  over  our  foreign  policy.  I  should  have  supposed,  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  dealing  with  that  part  of  the  question  which  he  himself  has  raised, 
would  have  contrasted  the  position  of  this  country  now  with  the  position  in  which 
the  present  government  had  found  the  foreign  policy  on  their  accession  to  office, 
not  merely  with  regard  to  the  United  States  of  America,  but  witli  reference  to  the 
feelings  prevalent  m  France  as  to  this  country.  As,  however,  the  noble  lord  has 
included  Scinde  and  the  transactions  there,  he  might,  on  looking  at  the  map  of 
Scinde,  have  cast  his  eye  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  that  district  of  countiy,  and  have 
alluded  to  the  position  in  which  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  found  British  power 
in  Affghanistan.  For  this  position  the  noble  lord  has  omitted  the  slightest  com- 
miseration. I  apprehend,  however,  that  at  no  very  remote  period  it  is  intended 
to  bring  the  whole  of  that  question  before  the  House,  and  in  two  or  three  days  those 
documents  which,  consistently  with  their  sense  of  duty,  the  government  can  produce, 
will  be  presented  and  laid  upon  the  table.  The  noble  lord  asked, — ^'  Why  not  lay 
before  the  House  the  instructions  you  have  given,  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  the 
course  you  mean  to  pursue?  ** 

Lord  J.  Russell,  I  said  I  think  there  may  be  good  reasons  for  postponing  the 
production  of  your  instructions,  but  not  for  withholding  the  expression  of  your  opin- 
ions upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  What  is  the  diflerence  between  communicating  the  instmctions 
and  stating  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  government  ?  Are  the  operations  in 
the  field  yet  concluded  ?  In  one  despatch,  it  is  true,  it  was  stated  that  not  another 
shot  would  be  fired.  I  am  not  so  sanguine,  and  I  cannot  undertake  t»  say  that 
the  military  operations  in  that  district  are  entirely  concluded ;  bnt  I  can  undertake 
to  say,  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  duty  of  the  government,  while  military 
operations  are  proceeding,  to  lay  before  the  Honse,  in  the  shape  of  their  instruc- 
tions, their  vievni  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  future  government 
of  that  country.  I  can  believe  that  a  premature  disclosure  of  those  views  and 
intentions,  might  seriously  compromise  British  interests  in  that  part  of  the  globe. 
The  time  will  come  when  her  Majesty^s  government  will  state  the  course  they 
have  taken ;  but  until  I  know  that  the  military  operations  have  been  concluded, 
that  peace  has  been  restored,  and  that  tranquillity  has  been  established,  it  is  our 
duty  to  withhold  the  production  of  the  instructions  we  have  issued,  and  which 
the  noble  lord  seemed  so  anxious  to  peruse.     I  do  not  apprehend  that  the  noble 
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lord  faimself  will  thiDk,  that  while  operations  are  goings  on  in  Affghanistan,  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  glohe,  that  we  ought  to  encounter  any  risk  by  laying  before 
parliament  the  instructions  we  have  issued  to  our  naval  and  military  forces.  It  is 
difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  or  precedent;  you  must  place  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment with  reKpect  to  the  instructions  they  issue,  and  while  there  remains  a  chance 
of  British  arms  being  engaged  in  warfare,  or  the  risk  that  British  interests  will  be 
comproniised,  I  trust  the  House  will  not  call  upon  the  government  for  a  premature 
discKMure  of  its  views  and  intentions.  The  noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  take  a 
reriew  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  alluded  in  particular  to  the 
nature  of  the  commercial  transactions  between  this  country  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  this  country  and  the  Brazils.  No  doubt  it  is  greatly  to  be  lamented 
that  onr  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States  has  greatly  diminished. 
HovFever,  at  various  periods,  that  intercourse  has  been  subject  to  great  and  consi- 
derable fluctuations.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  several  years  in  succession,  and 
took  the  average  of  those  years  as  exhibiting  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
United  States.  Now,  from  the  papers  which  the  noble  lord  has  quoted,  I  will 
lead  some  of  the  instances  in  which  very  great  changes  have  taken  place  vrith 
rward  to  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States.  In  1836,  the  declared 
v^ne  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States,  amounted  to  X12,427,000.  In  the  next 
year  it  fell  to  £4,695,000.  In  the  year  following,  it  was  £7,585,000 ;  and  in  the 
year  after,  £8,839,000.  In  the  year  following  the  declared  value  of  our  exports 
suddenly  fell  to  £5,200,000.  In  the  next  vear  they  rose  to  £7,098,000;  and  in  the 
last  year,  1842,  they  were  unfortunately  reduced  to  £3,528,000.  Here  was  striking 
proofs  of  the  fluctuations  which  had  taken  place  in  this  trade.  But  the  noble  lord 
8aya»  that  it  is  the  immediate  duty  of  the  government  to  take  steps  for  increasing 
our  commercial  intercourse.  The  noble  lord  says  that  it  is  to  be  done  through  the 
operation  of  commercial  treaties,  or  by  means  of  reducing  the  import  duties  on  articles 
the  produce  of  the  United  States.  I  should  not  consider  it  at  all  prudent,  on  a  ques- 
tion like  the  present,  to  express  any  positive  opinion  with  respect  to  commercial 
treaties ;  but  I  must  say,  the  experience  of  recent  attempts  has  not  been  very 
favourahle  to  the  noble  lord's  views.  The  conclusion  does  not  depend  on  the  will 
of  one  party.  You  enter  into  negotiations ;  hopes  of  a  successful  issue  are  con- 
tinually entertained,  and  as  continually  postponed ;  new  proposals  are  made,  there  is  a 
natural  indisposition  to  terminate  the  negotiation,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  trade 
greatly  sufiers.  In  experiencing  difficulty  and  failure  in  negotiating  commercial 
treaties,  this  country  hasjiot  been  singular.  Other  countries,  from  similar  motives, 
have  desired  to  receive  in  return  for  concessions,  similar  concessions  from  those 
eoontries  vrith  which  they  have  negotiated.  A  similar  policy  has  been  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  treaties  with  Portugal  and  France.  On  entering  office  we  found 
negotiations  pending  with  those  two  countries,  and  sanguine  hopes  entertained  that 
they  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  I  will  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  any  abstract  rule  with  regard  to  commercial  treaties,  nor  to  pronounce  any 
positive  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  may  be  circumstances  which  justify  us  in 
making  reductions  on  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  thoagh  you  cannot  gain  a 
corresponding  concession.  No  doubt,  if  that  foreign  country  will  at  the  same  time 
reduce  the  import  duties  on  your  productions,  you  gain  a  greater  advantage  than 
if  yon  merely  make  a  unilateral  reduction,  by  reducing  your  own  import  duties  only. 
I  shall,  therefore,  abstain  from,  laying  down  any  abstract  dictum  on  this  subject; 
but  I  must  observe  that  the  course  which  was  pursued  with  regard  to  America — as 
to  the  reduction  of  duties  on  American  produce — was  not  so  immediately  followed 
by  any  reduction  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  as  we  had  every  right  to  expect. 
And  when  the  noble  lord  confidently  predicts,  that  if  we  make  further  reductions, 
we  shall  be  met  in  a  corresponding  spirit  by  the  United  States,  all  I  say  is,  that 
past  experience  hardly  justifies  the  noble  lord  in  uttering  that  confident  expectation. 
We  vaaAe  last  year  in  the  tariff  a  material  reduction  in  the  duties  of  articles 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  United  States.  We  gave  the  United  States  great 
fiieilities  in  carrying  on  an  increased  intercourse  with  our  colonies.  That  tariff 
ineloded  many  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  on  which  a  material  reduc- 
tion was  made.  But  what  was  the  course  which  the  United  States  pursued  ?  The 
govemmeat  of  the  United  States  was  aware  that  these  reductions  were  proposed 
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to  parliament,  and  that  they  would  probably  meet  with  the  assent  of  parliameot,' 
and  yet  in  the  month  of  July  last^in  July,  1842— notwithstanding  the  example  of 
liberality  which  we  set,  without  calling  for  any  corresponding  concessions,  that 
government  imposed  the  high  tariff  against  our  productions,  to  which  high  tariff  must 
be  attributed  the  diminished  value  of  our  exports  to  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  are  to  abstain  from  reducing  our  duties  on  American  productions 
because  America  does  not  reduce  her  duties  upon  ours.  I  do  not  maintain  that 
doctrine ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  example  which  we  set  will  be  followed  by 
the  United  States  in  an  equally  liberal  spirit,  and  to  its  having  not  been,  tbe 
failure  of  our  commerce  with  the  United  States  must  be  greatly  attributed.  This, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  was  not  the  act  of  the  Britk»h  government,  but  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  they  who  imposed  prohibitory  duties  on  our  produee, 
a  few  months  after  we  had  made  the  most  important  reductions  on  theirs.  I  eannot 
deny  the  value  and  amount  of  the  traffic  between  this  country  and  the  United 
States;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  noble  lord's  view  of  the 
state  of  our  commercial  relations  generally  is  connect,  and  if  it  were,  it  is  a  con- 
demnation of  the  very  policy  which  he  recommends.  But  it  is  to  me  a  satisfaction 
to  find,  that  within  the  last  six  months  there  have  been  striking  indications  of  im* 
provement  in  some  of  the  great  branches  of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  this 
country.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  exports  of  British  produce  and  manu* 
factures  from  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  for  the  six  months  ending  the  5tb  of  July, 
1842,  and  on  comparing  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of  these  six  months  with 
the  declared  value  of  the  exports  for  a  similar  period  of  the  present  year,  though 
there  is  not  the  improvement  we  could  wish,  there  is  at  least  a  material  improvement 
in  some  of  the  great  branches  of  manufactures.  The  declared  value  of  the  exports 
for  the  first  six  months  respectively  of  the  years  1842  and  1843,  ending  July  5,  each 
year,  was  of— 

Cottons,  first  six  months,  1842     ...  j£7,087,000 

Ditto  1848      -  -  .  7,983,000 

Of  Linens,  first  six  months  1 842     -  -  •  1 ,294,000 

Ditto  1843     -  .  .  1,361,000 

In  the  linen  there  is  but  a  slight  increase,  but  still  there  is  an  increase.  In 
the  woollen  exports,  a  trade  which  was  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  so  greatly 
depressed,  the  increase  is  much  more  marked : 

Woollens,  first  six  months  1842    ...  ^£2,226,000 

Ditto  1843    ...  3,035,000 

lliat  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  was  so  ma> 
terially  depressed  last  year.  I  speak  not  of  the  exports  to  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  alone,  but  of  the  exports  to  all  countries,  including  Brazil  and  the  United 
States ;  and,  comparing  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  witti  the  six  months  of  this,  I 
find  a  considerable  increase.  The  improvement  is  still  more  marked,  if  you  com- 
pare the  first  month,  ending  July  5,  1843,  with  that  ending  July  5,  1842.  The 
declared  value  of  the  exports  of 

Cotton  was,  in  the 
Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  ...        ;£  1,084.000 

Ditto,  1843,  -  -  -  1,445,000 

Of  LiNRNS — 

Month  ending  July  5,  1842,  ...  201,000 

Ditto,  1843,  ...  271,000 
Of  Woollens — 

Monthending  July  5,  1842,  .1            .            .  408,000 

Ditto,         "       1843,  -            .            -  791,000 

This  latter  item  gave  a  most  remarkable  indication  of  improvement,  and  that  in  a 
trade  which  was  most  depressed.  Therefore,  on  the  whole,  comparing  the  six 
months  of  the  present  year  with  the  past  year,  there  are  cheering*  indications, 
although  I  admit  that  from  a  single  month  no  confident  expectations  of  permanent 
improvement  can  be  gathered.     It  was,  however,  certainly  stated  that,  bad  as  the 
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eoltoo  mannfiietiire  was  last  year,  the  depression  would  be  greater  this  year.  That 
predicUoo,  fortunately,  has  not  heen  realised.  The  extent  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, during  the  first  six  months  of  the  present  year,  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
1842.  The  total  consumption  for  the  six  months  of  this  year  was  688,000  bag^  a 
greater  quantity  than  was  ever  known.  [An  hon.  member:  ^'It  b  re-export^."] 
I  admit  that  the  price  of  the  raw  material  is  low,  and,  as  the  hon.  member  says, 
there  may  be  an  export ;  still  there  must  be  a  great  demand  for  the  article,  and  the 
amooot  of  raw  material  consumed  is  very  remarkable.  The  years  1835,  18d6|  and 
1837,  were  years  of  gpreat  prosperity  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  What  was  the  con- 
sumption in  the  first  six  months  of  those  years  ?  From  the  return  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand  I  find  that,  in  1835,  there  were  451,984  bags  of  cotton  taken  for  consump- 
tirni;  in  1836,  474,902;  in  1837,  497,302;  and  in  the  present  year,  1843,  the 
number  was  688,584  bags.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  increase,  comparing  the  first 
six  months  of  the  present  year  with  the  first  six  months  of  those  most  prosperous 
years.  But  to  pursue  the  comparison  further,  I  will  take  some  of  the  other  exports 
of  cotton.  The  cotton  yarn  exported  in  the  first  six  months  of  1842  was 
58,000,000  lbs.,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1843,  62,000,000  lbs. ;  cotton  thread  ex- 
ported in  the  first  six  months  of  1842,  935,000  lbs.;  in  1843,  1,324,000  lbs.; 
printed  calicoes,  first  six  months  of  1842,  123,781,000  yards;  in  1843,  145,295,000 
yards;  plain  calicoes,  first  six  months  of  1842,  152,827,000  yards;  in  1843, 
253,318,000  yards.  In  this  latter  item  the  increase  was  enormous,  but  in  them  all 
you  find  indications  of  an  improved  and  more  healthy  condition  of  our  manufac- 
tures. How,  then,  can  it  be  said  with  justice,  that  the  measures  taken  by  her 
Majesty^s  government  in  the  course  of  last  session,  either  with  respect  to  the  Corn- 
laws  or  the  tarifi^,  have  been  so  fatal  to  the  great  branches  of  our  manufacturing 
industry  as  was  confidently  predicted  ?  The  noble  lord  complains  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year,  we  have  not  brought  forward  extensive  measures  for  the 
alteration  of  the  Corn-laws.  If  we  had  done  so,  I  doubt  whether  the  noble  lord 
himself  would  not  have  been  the  first  to  tell  us  that  we  ought  not  to  have  opened 
the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  last  year,  unless  we  had  then  determined  what  relaxa- 
tions we  were  prepared  to  bring  forward,  and  that  to  propose  a  new  law,  year  after 
year,  was  destructive  of  all  confidence,  and  injurious  to  the  country.  But  the  noble 
lord  says  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  course  to  bring  forward  the  Canada  Corn 
bill.  The  noble  lord,  however,  knows  that  her  Majesty's  government  did  not  bring 
forward  that  measure  as  a  spontaneous  act,  or  on  an  abstract  consideration  of  policy, 
but  to  redeem  a  pledge  made  last  session,  when  the  Corn-laws  were  under  considera- 
tion,* and  when  it  was  held  out  to  the  Canadas  that,  if  they  passed  certain  measures, 
farther  facilities  for  the  importation  of  their  corn  into  this  country  would  be  given. 
It  was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  disturb  the  existing 
law,  but  merely  to  fulfil  the  expectations  which  had  been  held  out  to  the  Canadas. 
The  noble  lord  also  referred  to  our  financial  policy.  I  wish  the  noble  lord  had 
referred  also  to  the  condition  of  this  country  in  that  respect,  when  we  succeeded  the 
last  government.  The  noble  lord  now  says,  the  measures  which  he  proposed  with 
reference  to  sugar  and  com  would  have  supplied  that  deficiency ;  but  I  think  it 
capable  of  demonstration  that,  on  his  own  showing,  they  would  liave  been  insuf- 
ficient. We  thought  more  decided  means  were  necessary,  and  that  a  vigorous 
effort  should  be  made  to  equalise  the  expenditure  with  the  revenue.  The  noble  lord 
says  that  we  have  equally  failed,  and  that  in  the  April  of  tho  present  year  there  was 
a  great  deficiency.  No  doubt  there  was;  but  the  whole  of  the  property- tax  had 
not  then  been  collected,  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
explained  that  circumstance  to  the  House.  Sir,  we  not  only  introduced  a  measure 
imposing  a  taxation  upon  property,  rather  than  a  measure  imposing  a  tax  upon 
eoDsumption,  but  we  at  the  same  time  removed  many  of  those  duties  which  imposed 
restrictions  upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  as  well  as  some  of  those  duties  which 
pressed  upon  articles  of  consumption.  In  many  essential  resi)ects  the  tariff  of  last 
year  has  not  as  yet  come  into  effectual  operation ;  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
sonoe  of  the  articles  affected  by  it,  I  do  not  think  the  house  is  at  present  in  a  posi- 
tioa  to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  as  to  its  success.  But  so  far  as  the  experiment 
has  gone,  and  as  far  as  its  effects  are  known,  I  think  it  is  satisfactory.  My  firm 
opinion  is,  that  tho  vigorous  measure  we  resorted  to  for  replenishing  the  public 
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coffers — the  levying  of  a  tax  upon  property — was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  public 
crcKlit  of  the  country.     My  belief  also  is,  that  the  reduction  of  duties  upon  articles 
of  manufacture,  and  upon  some  of  those  of  consumption,  have  had  a  salutary  effect. 
Further  experience  will  prove  the  policy  and  wisdom  of  the  course  so  pursued.     The 
noble  lord  complains  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  timber.     We  have  had  that 
subject  frequently  under  consideration.     He  compares  our  measure  with  that  which 
he  contemplated,  which  was  a  very  considerable  increase  of  the  duty  upon  colonial 
timber,  and  a  very  small  decrease  of  the  duty  upon  foreign  timber.     We  thought  it 
advisable  to  remove  that  upon  colonial,  and  make  a  considerable  reduction  with 
regard  to  foreign  timber.    The  noble  lord  condemns  that  policy.,    I  greatly  doubt 
whether  experience  will  not  prove  our  policy  to  have  been  the  best.     It  waa  the 
observation  of  Mr.  Hume,  that  England  possesses  iron  and  coal,  and  that  all  she 
wants  to  give  her  an  unlimited  power  over  manufactures,  is  a  free  access  to  wood. 
[Mr  Hume:  And  food.]    I  was,  Sir,  quoting  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume, 
and  not  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     "  It  is,*^  said  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  *'  tlierefore,  the 
true  policy  of  the  country. to  facilitate  the  importation  of  timber."    In  pursuing 
that  policy,  Sir,  we  differed  practically  from  the  noble  lord ;  but  though  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from  the  article  of  timber  has  been  one  of  the  eon- 
sequences  of  the  course  we  took  on  that  occasion,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be 
ultimately  and  permanently  for  the  advantage  and  benefit  of  the  country.    The  noble 
lord  then  adverted  to  the  domestic  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  connection 
with  our  government,  and  first  he  spoke  of  the  present  unfortunate  disposition  to 
insurrection  which  pervades  Wales.    The  noble  lord  says  that  a  suflScient  explana- 
tion of  the  causes  which  led  to  that  state  of  things  has  not  been  furnished ;  and  he 
inquires  whether  or  not  we  mean  to  suppress  it  by  force  of  arms.     Sir,  we  do  not 
propose  to  pass  over  the  causes  of  the  present  movement  in  the  investigations  which 
we  are  making.     The  noble  lord  knows  perfectly  well  that  it  is  quite  unconnected 
with  politics,  and  that  these  causes,  whatever  they  may  be,  imply  no  blame  on  her 
Majesty^s  government.     But,  Sir,  when  the  noble  lord  casts  blame  upon  the  govern- 
ment, for  their  conduct  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection  in  Sotith 
Wales,  he  might  have  recollected  what  had  taken  place  in  the  same  part  of  the 
country  when  he  was  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  what  course  the  government  of 
which  he  was  then  a  member  took  to  suppress  the  rebellion  that  then  existed  in  the 
principality.     Tlie  noble  lord  might  have  remembered  the  cordial  aid  he  received, 
without  reference  to  political  or  party  distinctions,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
the  hands  of  the  eovemment.     Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  what  took  place  at 
Newpoit  ?    Does  Uie  noble  lord  forget  the  loss  of  life  which  happened  upon  that 
occasion  ?    Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  the  attack  upon  that  town  which  was  led 
OD  by  Mr.  Frost?     Does  the  noble  lord  recollect  his  own  proposition  for  an  increase 
of  the  military  force,  to  the  extent  of  5000  additional  men,  in  the  year  1839,  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  the  disturbances  in  Wales  at  that  time?     llie  noble  lord 
made  a  proposition  to  increase  the  army  by  5000  men ;  and  he  dwelt,  in  making 
that  proposition,  chiefly  upon  the  disturbances  that  had  recently  taken  place  in 
Wales.    The  udble  lord  then  stated,  that  the  government  had  been  taunted  with 
apathy  and  remissness  in  the  execution  of  their  doty.    The  noble  lord  went  Terr 
fully  into  the  difficulties  which  there  were  in  immediately  suppressing  those  dis- 
turbances by  the  force  of  arms.    The  noble  lord  said — ^^  'Inhere  were  numerous 
meetings  at  which  the  most  inflammatory  language  was  used,  and  where  treasonable 
and  seditious  words  were  spoken.     He  was  most  unwilling  to  resort  to  new  measures 
of  force;  he  thought  that  every  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  exertion  and  vigilance 
of  the  government,  and  by  the  application  of  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  to  sup- 
press those  disturbances." 

And  the  noble  lord  added: — ^*  But  while  I  always  held  these  opinions,  I  at  the 
same  time,  thought,  before  I  had  myself  any  experience  with  regard  to  this  subject, 
that  there  was  a  power  in  the  ordinary  law  of  the  country  which  might  be  easily 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  put  down  such  mischievous  projects  and  such  injurious  pro- 
ceedings. I  must  say)  that  the  experience  I  have  had  teaches  me,  that  although  the 
laws  are  themselves  strong,  and  apparently  efficient,  yet  that  there  is  great  difficnlty 
in  putting  those  laws  into  operation.  With  regard  to  one  instance,  with  respect  to 
which  I  have  seen  many  observations  made — and  at  various  times  violent  speeches 
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were  made  on  Tarious  occasions^very  one  has  seen  in  the  newspapers  the  strongest 
excitement  to  Tiolence,  rebellion,  and  alarm  of  every  kind;  and  it  has  naturally  l^cn 
observed,  with  regard  to  such  language,  that  it  was  seditious,  if  not  treasonable,  and 
that  the  law  ought  to  be  put  in  force  to  suppress  it.  That  was  my  own  feeling  like- 
wise; bat,  when  I  came  to  any  particular  instance  of  such  language,  the  obtaining  of 
evidence  and  procuring  a  conviction  was  not  a  matter  uf  so  much  facility  as  it  appeared." 
Well,  then,  the  noble  lord  having  acquired  that  exi)erienc6  in  office,  he  should  not 
be  too  forward  in  blaming  those  who  have  succeeded  him,  if,  nhen  newspapers 
report  violent  and  seditious  language,  the  government  may  not  find  it  so  easy  at  once 
to  panish  those  who  are  alleged  to  hold  that  language  or  to  suppress  such  meetings. 
[Lord  J.  Russell:  I  did  not  confine  my  observations  to  Wales,  I  referred  to  Ireland 
also.3  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  not  of  Ireland  only,  but  of  Wales.  The  noble 
lord  did  seem  to  imply  that  because  there  had  been  violent  proceedings  in  Wales, 
there  had  been  great  apathy  and  indifiference  on  the  part  of  ihe  government  towards 
their  suppression.  Tiie  noble  lord  asks,  '*  IIow  can  these  things  be?  How  is  it 
that  the  government  have  permitted  them  to  arrive  at  such  a  degree  of  violence?** 
I  vrill  tell  the  noble  lord  (hat  the  government  have  neglected  no  measure  of  pre- 
cauUon;  they  have  determined  to  enforce  the  law;  they  have  taken  every  means  at 
their  command  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  peace;  and  they  are 
determined  to  persevere  in  that  course,  and  they  do  hope  that  the  readiness  which 
they  evinced  when  the  public  peace  was  before  in  danjrer  to  slrenj^then  the  hands  of 
the  government  will  be  shown  by  those  who  now  act  in  opposition  to  them.  The 
noble  lord  received  snpport  not  merely  by  the  consent  given  to  an  increase  of  the 
military  force  when  he  proposed  his  5,000  men,  but  by  the  ready  and  cordial  con- 
enrreoce  in  the  oblivion  of  all  political  differences,  and  the  determination  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  the  law,  which  added  still  more  to  the  strength  and  influence  of  the 
exeeotive  government.  And,  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  causes  which 
led  to  these  outrages  in  Wales,  they  were  apparently  slight;  but  a  slight  cause  often 
leads  to  considerable  excitement,  which  spreads  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  deplored  that  excesses  have  been  committed,  and  that,  such  a  bad  spirit  exists. 
As  I  said  before,  they  are  not  traceable  to  discontent  with  the  government — to 
political  discontent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  cannot  be  a  question  that  it  is  the 
doty  of  government,  even  for  the  preservation. of  those  who  are  now  concerned  in 
these  outrages,  and  in  the  promotion  of  these  excesses, — It  is,  I  say,  true  policy  and 
true  humanity  with  respect  to  thejn,  to  use  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  restrain  those 
parties^  to  support  the  law,  and  to  suppress  those  outrages.  I  trust  that  her  Majesty's 
government  will  not  be  exposed  to  quibbling  censures  upon  their  conduct  with 
reference  to  matters  of  this  kind;  but  that  there  will  be  a  general  an(|  marked  dis- 
position on  the  part  bf  this  House  to  aid  the  government  in  tlie  maintenance  of  the 
public  peace  and  in  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  And  I  hope  that  no  false 
impression  will  go  forth  that  any  party  who  is  disturbing  the  public  peace  wi)l 
rec^ve  any  encouragement  or  sympathy  from  any  quarter  of  that  House.  With 
respect  to  Ireland,  Sir,  I  must  also  say  that  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment have  taken  with  regard  to  that  coimtry  has  been  the  subject  of  discussion  to  a 
great  extent  and  that  very  recently;  and  we  are  told  that  in  the  coui*se  of  next  week 
the  state  of  Ireland  is  again  to  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  this  House. 
Why,  Sir,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  have  already  explained  to  the  House  the 
course  they  have  pursued  and  intend  to  pursue.  They  have  explained  that  it  is  their 
determination  to  leave  no  effort  untried  for  the  maintenance  of  the  legislative  union 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  They  have  also  stated  that  they  would  not  he  impelled 
by  remomstrances,  or  by  threats,  or  by  apprehensions,  or  by  alarms,  beyond  their 
sense  of  duty,  to  resort  to  unusual  measures  of  force ;  that  thev  would,  as  far  as 
possible,  trust  to  the  efficacy  of  the  onlinary  powers  of  the  law,  and  would  take  every 
precaution  against  disturbing  the  public  peace;  that  they  would  make  every  prepara- 
tion for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity,  but  that  they  would  reserve  to  themselves 
the  unbiassed  judgment  as  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  it  might  become 
necessary  to  appe^  to  force  and  arms.  I  believe  that  the  course  they  have  pursued 
in  that  coontry  has  met  with  general  approbation.  Sir,  1  regret  to  hear  the  noble 
lord  censure  the  government  for  the  course  thev  have  pursued  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  their  disapprobation  of   the   efforts  that  have   been   made^o  tiestijoy 
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the  Ieg;Is1ative  union,  by  the  exercise  of  the  prero^tives  vested  in  the  govern* 
ment.     We  have  not  asked  for  fresh  powers;  we  nave  acted   with  forl>earani-e 
in  the  application  of  those  that  we  possess.    We  have  shown  our  confidence  in  the 
powers  of  the  law;  we  have  not  sought  to  irritate  by  a  premature  and  hasty  applica- 
tion of  force;  but  we  have  felt  it  our  duty,  at  the  same  time,  to  advise  the  Crown  to 
exercise  its  prerogative  for  the  purpose  of  marking  its  disapprobation  of  the  conduct 
of  those  who  have  joined  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  promote  the 
repeal  of  the  union.     We  have  noticed  the  multitudinous  assemblies  that  have  been 
held»  and  the  inflammatory  language  used  at  them;  we  cannot  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
danger  to  the  public  peace  which  they  excite.    Therefore,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty 
to  advise  the  Grown  to  withhold  its  confidence  from  those  who  take  an  active  part 
in  the  promotion  of  those  meetings,  and  we  did  recommend  her  Miyesty  to  remove 
from  the  commission  of  the  peace  those  who  held  such  language,  or  were  present  at 
those  proceedings.    And  what  course  would  the  noble  lord  advise  the  government 
to  take?     IJe  says — "  Do  i\ot  apply  force  hastily."    When  the  noble  lord  was  a 
minister,  he  advised  the  Crown  to  declare  that  *^  the  severance  of  the  union  would  be 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  empire,  and  to  the  existence  of  this  country  as  a  power- 
ful state."     Wo  concurred  in  that  view,  but  the  noble  lord  quarrels  with  the  exercise 
of  the  same  prerogative  of  the  Crown;  now  we  give  a  practical  proof  that  we  hold  the 
same  opinion,  by  adv^ing  the  Crown  to  remove  from  the  commission  of  the  peace 
those  who  exercise  that  commission  in  giving  countenance  to  those  proceedings.     I 
shall  not  upon  this  occasion  anticipate  the  debate  which  is  to  take  place  in  the  course 
of  next  week»  upon  the  motion,  which  I  conclude  it  is  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  to  proceed  with.     The  noble  lord  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  had  a  full  opportunity  of  stating  their  views  in  the  late  debate,  and  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  them  again.     But,  I  must  say,  that  we 
have  governed,  and  are  prepared  to  govern,  Ireland  in  a  spirit  of  justice  and  impar- 
tiality.    We  have  tried  to  govern  it,,  not  through  the  exclusive  agency  of  a  party, 
but  we  have  tried  to  govern  it  upon  the  principles  of  justice  and  impartiality.     We 
know  what  has  been  the  consequence  of  that.     We  know  your  taunts  in  some 
respects  to  be  just,  gamely,  that  we  have  not  conciliated  the  goodwill  of  one  party, 
and  we  have  lost  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  other.     We  know  we  might  have 
gained  the  confidence  of  one  by  governing  exclusively  through  its  agency.     We  have 
not  attempted  to  govern  exclusively  through  a  party,  but  upon   more  enlarged 
and  more  comprehensive  principles;,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  which  was 
predicted,  and  with  which  we  are  now  taunted,— that  if  we  had  governed  Ireland 
exclusively  upon  the  principles  of  party,,  although  we  might  have  exasperated  one 
party,  we  should  preserve  the  confidence  of  the  other.     Still  I  shall  not  despair,  nor 
will  those  who  are  united  with  me  in  the  government,  that  when  our  intentions  are 
manifested — when  it  is  seen  what  is  the  course  we  have  pursued,  and  that  which  we 
are  pursuing — we  do  not  despair  that  there  will  be  a  general  confidence  in  the 
justice  and  impartiality  of  our  government,  and  that  the  applause  of  rational  men, 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  country  and  desirous  of  its  peace  and  tranquillity, 
will  be  the  reward  of  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  and  are  determined  to 
pursue.     Sir,  I  trust  the  Ilouse  has  not  forgotten  the  position  in  which  we  found 
the  government  when  we  were  called  to  office;  1  trust  that  they  have  not  foi^tten 
the  position  of  afiairs  in  Canada,  the  position  of  affairs  in  India,  the  state  of  the 
finances,  the  unfinished  war  in  China,  and  the  state  of  our  trade.     1  trust  they  have 
not  forgotten  all  the  difficulties  which  encompassed  the  government  at  the  time  we 
assumed  the  direction  of  public  afiaii-s.    I  trust  tliey  will  have  seen  that  the  military 
force  in  Canada  has  been  materially  reduced.     I  trust  that  they  will  have  seen  that 
the  causes  of  the  differences  with  the  United  States — those  at  least  which  even 
threatened  us  with  hostility — have  been  removed;  that  those  feelings  of  hostility 
towards  this  country  which  prevailed  in  France  have,  I  think,  been  greatly  abated* 
that  many  of  the  causes  of  the  difierences  which  obstructed  a  good  understanding 
with  that  country  no  longer  exist,  and  that  some  of  the  disputed  points  between  this 
country  and  France  either  have  been  adjusted,  or  are  in  a  train  to  be  satisfactorily 
adjusted ;  and  I  trust  the  House  will  not  overlook,  that  though  the  present  amount 
of  the  revenue  may  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  demands  upon  it,  yet 
that  the  great  financial  effort  made  by  the  country  last  year  has  laid  the  foundation. 
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in  my  opinion  at  least,  for  eqaalizmg  the  expenditure  and  the  revenue.  It  is  true 
that  trade  is  still  depressed,  but  I  think  I  have  given  some  proofs  that  with  respect 
to  the  great  articles  of  manufacture,  there  are  at  least  indications  of  a  revival  of 
trade.  Trade  b  depressed,  chiefly,  in  my  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  succession 
of  those  unfavourable  seasons  which,  for  years  preceding  the  last,  had  of  course  a 
material  effect  upon  the  capital  and  industry  of  thi^  country.  The  hostile  tariff  of 
America,  and  the  deranged  state  of  the  circulation  of  America,  no  doubt,  has  con- 
tributed still  further  to  increase  our  commercial  difBculties.  But  still  the  measures 
taken  in  the  course  of  last  year  and  the  improvement  in  the  tariff  will,  I  trust,  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  repair  of  the  evils  that  have  been  felt,  and  for  the  increase  of 
the  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.  I  trust  the  House  will  not  consider  that 
-we  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  trust  reposed  in  us ;  nor  that  we  have  forfeited  any 
claim  to  that  confidence  which  was  gisen  to  us  when  we  accepted  oflSce  and  entered 
upon  the  administration  of  affairs.  By  the  course  we  have  pursued,  we  have  occa- 
sionally, in  the  execution  of  our  public  duty,  disappointed  the  expectation  of  our 
friends.  They  may  not  have  realized  the  hopes  which  they  were  led,  as  the  noble 
lord  says,  to  entertain,  that  protection  would  be  carried  to  the  extremest  point,  or 
that  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country  would  be  favoured  by  still  higher  duties; 
haJL,  whatever  expectations  have  been  entertained,  there  was  no  declaration  made 
either  by  my  colleagues  or  by  mjrself  which  could  Justify  our  friends  in  supposing 
that  we  would  sacrifice  our  public  duty  to  their  expectations.  We  have  exercised 
the  trust  reposed  by  the  country  in  our  hands  in  such  a  way,  I  trust,  as  not  to  have 
forfeited  the  confidence  which  our  friends  were  disposed  to  place  in  us  when  we  came 
into  office.  In  our  endeavours  to  retain  that  confidence,  we  will  apply  ourselves  to 
the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  with  a  firm  belief,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
threatening  aspect  of  public  affairs  in  particular  .quarters,  there  is  that  energy  and 
public  spirit  in  this  country  that  will  enable  us  to  surmount  them  all,  and  to  place 
this  country,  in  reference  to  its  domestic  affairs,  and  with  reference  to  its  foreign  rela- 
tions, in  that  proud  position  which  it  ought  to  maintain.  Sir,  if  the  noble  lord  had 
upon  this  occasion  proposed  any  vote  for  testing  the  confidence  of  this  House  in  her 
Majesty's  government,  we  feel  that  that  confidence  would  not  have  been  withheld  from 
us ;  that  no  partial  dissatisfaction — no  partial  disappointment — has  alienated  from 
OS  the  approbation  and  support  of  our  friends,  and  so  long  as  they  are  continued,  we 
shall  persevere  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty. 

At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  order  of  the  day  was  read.  Committee  post- 
poned. 

'  SUPPLY-OPIUM  COMPENSATION. 
AvQtTST  4,  1843. 

The  House  in  committee  of  supply.  On  the  fifst  vote.  "That  J^l,281,211  be 
granted  to  certain  individuals,  the  holders  of  opium  surrendered  to  the  Chinese  go* 
vemment  in  1839,  as  the  amount  of  compensation  due  to  them,  under  the  4th 
article  of  the  treaty" — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said — It  is  nothing,  Sir,  but  a  very  strong  sense  of  duty  that 
can  induce  persons  in  the  situation  of  ray  right  hon.  friend  and  myself,  presiding 
over  the  treasury  of  the  country,  and  having  great  public  duties  to  perform — 1  say 
it  is  nothing  but  a  strong  sense  of  duty  that  can  induce  us  to  refuse  our  acquiescence 
in  claims  of  this  nature.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  thete  Would  be  raised,  partly 
from  sympathy,  and  partly  from  other  causes,  a  feeling  in  favour  of  such  acquies- 
cence. 'Ilie  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  referred  to  a  letter  which 
he  has  lately  received  from  a  distinguished  native  of  India,  in  which  he  said  that 
tbe  natives  of  India  had  no  representative  and  no  organ  in  this  House.  I  entertain 
a  different  view  upon  that  subject  from  that  individual.  I  am  perfectly  convinced 
that  party  opinions  and  party  considerations  will  not  operate  in  matters  of  this  kind ; 
and  if  we  wished  merely  to  consult  our  own  ease,  and  abandon  our  own  duty,  we 
should  rather  have  acquiesced  in  claims  of  this  nature  than  have  resisted  them.  But 
the  facts  of  the  case  cannot  be  overlooked.  A  treaty  wns  entered  into  by  which  the 
Emperor  of  China  stipulated  that  6,000,000  dollars  should  be  paid  i^he  valius  of 
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the  opium  that  was  surrendered  to  Captaia  Elliot.  Why  was  that  sum  fixed  upon 
by  Sir  Henry  Pottlnger?  Because,  as  I  apprehend,  that  sum  was  named  at  the 
instance  of  the  noble  lord  then  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs.  I  ha?e  not  the  do- 
cument by  me»  but  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  noble  lord,  in  writing  to  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger  on  the  subject  of  the  demands  that  should  be  made  of  the  Emperor 
of  China  for  the  debts  of  the  Hong  merchanls,  for  the  indemnification  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war,  and  for  compensation  to  the  merchants  who  had  delivered  up  the 
opium,  named  6,000,000  of  dollars  as  the  amount  that  ought  to  be  demanded  as 
compensation ;  and  the  reason  why  6,000,000  dollars  were  demanded,  and  aubee- 
qucntly  inserted  in  the  treaty  was,  that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  TWerton  and 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  concurred  in  opinion  that  the  6,000,000  dollars  would  be  a 
fair  compensation.  But,  Sir,  reference  has  been  made  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  in 
opium,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  who  commenced  this  discussion  thoughj^  that  there 
was  great  inconsistency  in  my  making  a  public  declaration  that  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
had  been  instructed  by  the  present  government,  not  on  account  of  our  possession  of 
Hong-Kong,  to  give  any  facilities  for  carrying  on  a  smu^liog  trade  that  was  inter- 
dict^ by  the  Cliinese  laws,  while  yet  the  government  of  England  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  the  growth  of  opium  in  India,  and  derived  a  profit  from  its  monopoly. 
Now,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  any  such  inconsistency.  [Mr.  Mangles — I  said 
making  it  to  suit  the  Chinese  palate.]  I  find  that  the  course  pursued  in  this  respect 
by  the  present  government  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  preceding 
one.  It  is  quite  notorious  that  the  growth  of  opium  has  been  encouraged  by  tbs 
government  of  India,  and  that  that  government  has  deKved  a  considerable  revenue 
irorn  the  sale  of  it ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  distinct  intimations  have  been  given 
to  the  persons  who  carried  on  the  trade  on  the  coast  of  China  that  if  they  violated 
the  laws  of  the  Chinese  government,  the  British  government  could  not  interfere  to 
redress  any  injury  they  might  receive  from  loss,  but  that  they  must  themselves  be 
responsible  for  that  loss.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmerston),  in  writing  to 
Captain  Elliot  on  the  15th  of  June,  1838,  gave  precisely  the  instructions  I  have 
just  referred  to.  The  noble  lord  was  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  opium  was  grown 
in  India,  and  he  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  part  of  that  opium  was  sent  by 
private  individuals  for  sale  to  China;  yet  he  told  these  individuals  expressly  in  that 
letter  that  they  must  bear  all  the  consequences  of  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the 
Chinese  government.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1838,  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston), wrote  to  Captain  Elliot — '^  As  to  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium,  which  forms 
the  subject  of  your  despatches  of  November  and  December,  1 837, *!  have  to  state  that 
her  Majesty's  government  cannot  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  British  sub- 
jects to  violate  the  laws  of  any  country  to  which  they  may  trade.  Any  loss,  therefore, 
which  such  persons  may  suffer  in  conseqtience  of  the  more  effectual  execution  of  the 
Chinese  laws,  with  respect  to  this  subject,  must  be  borne  by  the  parties  who  have 
brought  the  luss  on  themselves  by  their  own  acts.*' 

Tliose  were  the  words  of  the  late  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  intimating  that  tkero 
was  a  distinction  between  a  traffic  legalized  by  the  Chinese  government,  and  whicli 
was  in  conformity  with  its  laws,  and  a  trade  that  was  prohibited  by  those  laws. 
Had  there  been  an  interference  with  the  legal  traffic  of  British  subjects,  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been  a  claim  on  the  British  government  for  redress;  but  if  the 
traffic  was  illegal  and  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  China,  then  it  is  intimated  by  the 
noble  lord  that  the  parties  so  trading  roust  themselves  be  responsible  for  any* loss, 
and  that  the  British  government  could  not  give  them  any  guarantee.  It  is  becamie 
the  traffic  in  opium  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  gambling  speculation,  owing  to  its 
being  subject  to  interruption  from  the  Chinese  laws,  that  there  are  such  great  vicis- 
situdes in  it,  such  differences  in  the  profit  derived,  and  the  loss  sustain^.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulburn),  this  description  of 
the  gambling  nature  of  the  trade  is  the  language  not  of  the  government  only  but  of 
the  merciiants  themselves;  persons  conversant  with  the  state  of  the  trade  in  India, 
and  actually  carrying  it  on.  In  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  1840, 
I  find  distinct  admissions  to  this  effect.  I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  ot  Mr.  Inglis. 
He  was  asked : — "  Then  the  profits  of  the  opium  trade  were  very  high  P — ^They  were 
sometimes  very  high  and  sometimes  very  low ;  I  have  known  people  totally  ruined 
by  it ;  there  is  an  instance  of  a  gentleman  now  living  in  China,  at  Macao,  who, 
many  years  ago,  was  totally  ruined  by  fluctuation  in  price ;  he  lost  a  large  fortune  in 
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-it.  To  what  woald  yoa  sttribate  the  great  fluctuation  in  prices  ? — Sometimes  in 
lodia,  fer  instanee,  we  have  bad  a  report  from  Malwa  of  some  GOOO  or  7000  cbesis 
more  eoming  on  in  the  aeasoo  than  had  ever  come  on  in  any  season  before  from 
JAalna;  it  iierhaps  has  not  turned  out  eventually  that  so  much  did  come;  but  that 
report  has  ioHnediately  operated  upon  the  market  to  a  most  fatal  extent.  Have  those 
iosaes  and  variations  in  price  ever  arisen  from  the  acts  of  the  Chinese  government  ? 
— ^Of  eonrae,  every  temporary  stoppage  of  the  trade,  occasioned  by  the  man- 
dariaa,  probably  to  enhance  their  own  squeezes,  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  price. 
The  pardes  engaged^  in  that  trade  were  glad  to  do  it»  with  the  prospect  of  very  high 
IMvfits,  and  sometimes  they  were  subject  to  great  losses? — Of  course  it  was,  in  its 
very  oatnre,  a  very  gambling  trade :  of  course,  every  one  who  went  into  snch  a 
trade  must  bo  prepared  to  meet  large  losses.  Those  extreme  fluctuations  were  not 
felt  in  theeotton  or  linen  trade? — Kot  such  violent  fluctuations;  the  opium  trade 
•s  more  Uke  the  stocks,  or  things  of  that  kind  in  this  country ;  a  mandarin  going  up  to 
Pekio,  lor  instance,  would  make  a  rise  in  the  price  of  opium,  because  there  has  been 
100  or  200  ehesta  supposed  to  be  carried  op  smuggled  in  his  baggage ;  and  you  will 
find  ID  the  price  currents  things  of  that  kind  statal  as  reasons  for  a  rise  of  price." 

Why  do  I  qnote  these  opinions?  It  is  to  show  the  fluctuation  of  profit  and  loss 
in  this  trade,  and  that  those  who  embark  in  it  do  it  with  a  full  knowledge  of  its 
illegality,  and  of  those  fluctuations  being  greater  on  account  of  that  illegality  than 
if  it  were  a  trade  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  China.  Well,  a  great  crisis  arose, 
and,  in  circumstances  of  great  difficulty  and  danger  to  British  subjects,  Captain 
Elliot,  the  snperintendent,  required  from  them  the  surrender  of  the  opium  in  their 
possession.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  that  if  those  British  sub> 
jeets  had  suffered  death,  or  torture,  or  great  indignity,  in  consequence  of  the  non- 
interference  of  Captain  Elliot,  he  not  being  at  the  time  authorised  to  interfere,  still 
ho  would  have  been  exposed  to  blame ;  but  I  also  think  that  Captain  Elliot  acted 
wiaely  under  the  circumstances  in  taking  the  authority  on  himself.  However,  the 
opium  was  given  up,  and  given  op  on  these  conditions : — *'  It  is  specially  to  be  un- 
derstood that  the  proof  of  British  property,  and  the  value  of  the  opium  so  surrcn- 
dered,  are  to  be  tsJcen  on  the  principle  and  in  the  manner  to  be  hereafter  deflned  by 
the  British  government.*" 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Guildford  tells  us  that  they  were  entitled  to  receive  the 
iBToiee  price,  which  he  contends  would  bo  the  just  price.  [Mr.  IMangles — would  be 
considered  just.]  If  the  parties  thought  the  invoice  price  a  just  price,  why  did  not 
they  stipulate  with  Captain  Elliot  for  that  price  at  the  time  the  opium  was  given  up? 
What  eould  have  been  more  easy  ?  [Sir  T.  Wilde :  It  might,  then,  have  been  worth 
more  or  less?]  Yes;  but  they  expressly  left  it  to  the  British  government  to  deter- 
mine what  the  principle  of  payment  should  be.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
tells  us  that  our  eoncem  is  not  with  the  parties  who  delivered  up  the  opium,  but  with 
our  own  subjects — the  natives  of  India,  the  producers  of  opium — who  consigned  it 
to  British  merchants  in  China,  and  whose  claim,  therefore,  is  not  on  the  Chinese 
govemmenr,  but  direct  on  the  British  treasury.  But  tlie  la(p  government  did  not 
admit  any  such  claim.  Applications  were  constantly  made  to  them  before  the  value 
eould  be  ascertained,  to  advance,  on  account  of  the  distress  of  the  parties,  instal- 
ments from  the  treasury,  which  should  be  repaid  on  the  recovery  of  the  money  from 
tho  Chinese  government.  The  late  government  expressly  denied  that  there  existed 
any  such  claims  on  the  British  treasury.  Their  answer  was,  that  they  would 
attempt  to  recover  the  mon<^  from  the  Chinese  government,  but  that  they  would 
Dot  admit  any  claim  on  the  British  treasury.  Nothing  can  be  more  express  than 
the  language  used  by  the  late  gof ernment  on  those  occasions.  The  noble  lord  the 
late  Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonial  department  will  no  doubt  remember  what  he 
said  on  the  occasion  of  such  an  application  being  made.  He  said, — ^*  The  go- 
vernment did  not  consider  it  to  be  consistent  with  their  public  duty  to  recommend 
parliament  to  lay  snch  a  burthen  on  tho  public,  and  they  could  not  make  any  pro- 
posal to  parliament  for  a  grant  for  the  purpose.*^ 

Such  a  claim,  therefore,  was  not  admitted,  and  the  estimate  of  Sir  H.  Pottinger 
of  the  amount  that  would  be  required  from  the  Chinese  government  for  compensation 
was  6,189,000  dollars,  subject  to  some  possible  abatements.  It  wa«  because  tho 
Doble  lord  and  Sir  H.  Pottinger  concurred  in  thinking  that  6,000,000  was  a  suffi- 
cieol  aWDi  that  that  amount  was  inserted  in  the  treaty.    That  sum  hi^eenpaid  to 
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us — it  is  now  in  our  possession,  and  we  propose  to  appropriate  it  in  compeiisatiim  ftc 
these  demands.  But  it  is  said  that  the  sum  is  inadequate,  and  as  for  as  I  caa  eoileeC 
from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  who  spoke  last,  the  amount  which  he  cooaiden 
we  ought  to  pay  would  be  much  nearer  12,000,000  than  6,000,000  dollars.  He  thinks 
that  the  natives  of  India  are  not  merely  entitled  to  the  £1,300,000  which  we  have 
recovered  under  the  treaty,  but  to  a  further  sum  of  £1,300,000  also.  From  what  fend 
is  that  additional  sum  to  be  derived  ?  Are  we  to  go  back  to  the  empire  of  China,  and 
after  having  agreed  by  treaty  to  take  6,000,000  of  dollars,  to  tell  them  we  made  a  mis- 
take and  must  have  more  f  No  one  will  contend  that  such  a  demand  on  our  pari 
would  be  a  just  one.  So  far  as  China  is  concerned,  you  have  closed  the  aooooRt, 
by  requiring  the  Chinese  empire  to  pay  the  6,000,000  dollars;  and  nothing  could  be 
more  iniquitous,  supposing  the  treaty  to  have  been  ratified,  and  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment  concluded,  than  to  go  to  the  emperor,  and  tell  him  we  had  made  a  mistake  and 
must  have  more.  But  if  the  hon.  gentleman^s  demand  for  an  additional  sum  be  a 
jnst  one,  and  if  it  be  admitted  that  we  could  not  go  to  China  for  more,  the  faet  that 
any  such  additional  sum  must  come  out  of  the  British  treasury  imposes  on  ns  the 
necessity  of  still  greater  caution  in  coming  to  a  decision.  It  was  left  to  the  British 
government  to  determine  on  what  principle  compensation  should  be  made,  and  the 
question  now  is,  what  that  principle  shall  be  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
says,  tliere  are  two  modes  of  settling  the  price  to  be  paid-^itber  it  shall  be  the 
invoice  price,  that  is  to  say  some  speculative  price  agreed  to  be  given  at  any  preceding 
period,  or  you  shall  determine  the  price  in  each  case  by  what  would  have  been  the 
value  of  the  opium  delivered  up  to  Captain  Elliot,  supposing  it  had  not  been  delivered 
up,  and  the  party  had  waited  for  a  better  market  and  sold  at  a  higher  rate  of  profit. 
Why,  how  could  such  an  inquiry  be  conducted — an  inquiry  not  only  into  the  cost 
price,  but  also  into  the  cost  of  conveying  it  to  China,  varying  in  each  particular  case? 
If  the  invoice  price  be  paid,  it  might  be  the  price  of  a  period  long  before,  and  if  die 
other  principle  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  were  adopted,  the  indemnity  most 
be  one  for  imaginary  profits.  I  hold  that  the  public  could  nave  no  means  of  inquir* 
ing  into  what  such  profits  would  be.  Now,  what  is  the  course  taken  by  the  govern* 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  really  due  to  the  holders  ?  They 
bore  in  mind,  in  the  first  instance,  that  this  was  a  trade  subject  to  great  fluctuations, 
on  account  of  its  being  a  gambling  speculation  in  violation  of  the  law.  We  do  not 
urge  the  illegality  of  the  traffic  as  a  reason  against  paying  it  all.  No,  we  do  not  say 
that ;  but  we  do  urge  the  illegality  as  a  reason  why  the  parties  should  bear  such  loas 
as  would  arise  out  of  the  risk  and  hazard  of  the  trade ;  and  we  say,  that  in  determine 
ing  the  amount  of  the  compensation,  we  have  a  right  to  ascertain  what  was  the  value 
of  the  article  at  the  time  it  was  delivered  up,  remembering  the  principle  on  which 
the  opium  trade  was  carried  on.  We,  therefore,  did  institute  inquiries  to  ascertain 
the  value;  that  is  to  say,  the  value  at  the  time  in  India  and  China,  not  the  value  of 
the  opium  in  India,  after  the  account  of  the  detention  of  British  subjects  and  the 
seizure  of  the  opium  had  reached  India ;  but  what  was  the  selling  price  in  India 
previous  to  that  time ;  and  if  the  price  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  was  lower  than  the 
price  became  after  that  news  had  arrived,  then  we  did  think  it  conformable  to  ecyntj 
that  we  should  compensate  according  to  that  reduced  price,  and  not  according  either 
to  the  invoice  price,  or  to  any  vague  calculation  of  future  possible  profits.  The 
clause  in  the  treaty  by  which  the  6,000,000  dollars  were  stipulated  to  be  paid,  gave  the 
British  government  full  latitude  to  adopt  that  principle.  Suppose  that  100  dollars 
had  been  given  for  a  chest  of  opium  in  the  year  preceding,  and  that  on  the  delivery 
of  that  opium  the  real  value  was  not  more  than  sixty  dollars,  why  then  that  price  of 
sixty  dollars  represents  the  real  value  of  the  opium  at  that  time  in  the  market.  My 
hon.  friend  behind  me  tells  me  that  I  promised  last  session  to  grant  inquiry.  [Mr. 
Lindsay :  Yes,  a  full  and  searching^  inquiry.]  A  full  and  searching  inquiry !  What 
occurred  last  session  at  the  time  referred  to  ?  The  noble  lord  opposite  said>  if  the 
government  were  likely  to  give  the  subject  an  efiective  consideration,  then  he  would 
recommend  the  hon  gentleman  (Mr.  Lindsay)  not  to  divide,  though  if  he  did  divide, 
he  should  divide  with  him.  But  if  he  could  get  such  an  assurance  from  the  goveni- 
ment,  he  recommended  him  not  to  divide.  My  hon.  friend  behind  me  then  said,  if 
her  Majesty  ^s  government  would  give  the  parties  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  value 
of  the  opium,  and  advance  money  on  account,  that  would  be  perfectly  satisfiMtory. 
I  replied  that  the  hon.  member  must  use  his  own  discretion ;  the  government  would 
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siaquiiifls  in  India,  bat  conld  not  pledge  iteelf  that  those  inquiries  shonld 
be  followed  up  in  this  country.  Tiie  hon.  gentleman,  I  said,  must  decide  for  him- 
netf^  and  mj  hon.  friend  was  so  dissatisfied  with  this  answer,  that  he  dirided  the 
Uooae.  The  inquiries  I  was  then  referring  to  were  inquiries  we  had  directed  three 
several  authorities  to  make  on  the  subject  of  these  opium  claims  in  India.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  were  in  possession  of  exactly  the  same  information  last  March. 
I  certainly  was  Tery  much  surprised  to  hear  that  assertion  made.  The  date  of  Lord 
KlieBbordogh^s  letter,  reporting  the  result  of  his  inquiries,  is  March  22,  1842;  the 
debate  in  this  House  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March,  1842 ;  the  letter  of  Lord 
EUeahorongh,  therefore,  was  not  actually  written  till  a  few  days  after  that  debate. 
The  reply  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  to  the  reference  made  to  him,  by  a  most  singular 
coincidenee,  bore  date  the  very  day  in  which  the  debate  took  place  in  this  House. 
Hia  letter  was  dated  Hong  Kong,  17th  of  March,  1842 ;— it  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
dear,  that  when  government  spoke  in  March,  1842,  they  could  not  be  in  possession 
^  the  replies  from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and  Lord  Ellen  borough  to  the  references  for 
inquiry  which  we  had  made  to  them.  We  had^the  letter  of  Captain  Elliot,  undoubt- 
edly, which  was  one  of  the  three,  but  we  had  no  answer  to  the  inquiries  instituted  in 
India  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  this  opium.  Who  were  the  parties 
we  consulted  f  Were  they  persons  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  the  fair  claims  of 
the  owners  of  opium  ?  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  passed  a  high  eulogium  on 
Captain  Elliot ;  he  mentioned  the  testimonies  borne  to  his  character  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Captain  Elliot  has,  since  his  return  from 
Ciiioa,  been  appointed  to  a  high  situation  in  another  part  of  the  world.  I,  myself, 
-when  attacks  have  been  occasionally  directed  against  Captain  Elliot,  have  taken  the 
opportunity  of  his^name  being  mentioned  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  high  character, 
for  moiBl  as  well  as  personal  courage,  which  he  has  shown  on  several  occasions,  under 
eireamstances  of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  I  have  also  borne  willing  testimony  to  his 
higrb  character  for  disinterestedness  and  integrity.  If  be  deserves  that  character,  as 
unquestionably  he  does,  could  there  be  a  man  better  qualified  than  Captain  Elliot  to 
give  an  opinion  on  this  subject?  He  was  the  party  who  entered  into  this  contract, 
and  he  was  the  best  judge  of  what  was  the  fair  understanding,  the  spirit  of  the 
engagement,  the  intentions  of  the  parties  who  surrendered  to  him  their  opium,  in 
respect  of  which  these  claims  now  arise.  Supposing  Captain  Elliot  was  perfectly 
disinterested,  could  there  be  one  better  qualified  from  his  personal  knowledge  of 
India  and  China  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  subject  ?  By  what  other  process 
of  inquiry  could  we  ascertain  the  point  P  Appoint  what  commission  we  might,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  determine  the  value  of  the  opium  on  any  such  tests 
or  principles,  as  those  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Worcester. 
We  bad  no  idtemative  but  to  deal  with  the  question  on  general  principle,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  general  principle,  the  authorities  to  whom  we  referred 
were  anthorities  certainly  not  prejudiced  against  these  claimants.  Captain  Elliot 
was  one  of  those  to  whom  we  referred.  If  there  was  any  situation  which  could 
indnoe  any  man  to  take  a  favourable  view  of  these  claims,  it  was  the  situation  in 
which  Captain  Etliot  had  been  placed.  The  loss  would  not  be  with  him.  He  was 
perfeedy  certain  that  the  government  could  not  resent  the  deliverv  of  any  opinion  he 
might  give,  fiivourable  to  the  claims  of  tlte  holders  of  opium,  be  had  every  con- 
ceivab^  motive,  if  he  were  inclined  to  swerve  from  the  direct  path  of  public  duty, 
for  magnifying  thdr  claims.  He  says  so  expressly  in  the  letter  which  he  wrote.  He 
says, — **  I  certainly  do  admit  I  have  a  leaning,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  natural 
that  I  should  have,  to  the  side  of  the  best  price  to  which  I  think  the  opium  claimants 
have  any  sustainable  title  in  the  most  liberal  consideration  of  their  case." 

I  do  entreat  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  this  opinion  of  Captain  Elliot — this 
man  of  high  integrity,  and  of  the  greatest  disinterestedness.  Admitting  that  he  had 
a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  claims  on  which  he  was  called  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  he 
adds — *^  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  uphold  this  principle,  that  you  shall  not  exact 
frooi  the  Chinese  government  a  greater  sum  than  you  could  be  fairly  entitled  to 
demand,  looking  to  the  market  price  of  the  article.*^ 

Captain  Elliot  was  nnder  the  impression  that  the  demand  was  to  be  made  on 
Cbina,  whose  laws  interdicted  the  introduction  of  opium ;  and  is  it  unnatural,  when 
he  admitted  his  leaning  in  favour  of  the  claims,  that  he  should  say,  like  an  honour- 
able asao, — ^^  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  exact  from  the  Chinese 
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government  a  larger  price  than  there  is  reason  to  believe  wonid  have  been  reeovered 
for  that  cla$8  of  opinm  if  it  never  had  been  taken  from  the  merchants?  '* 

Are  not  those  the  two  principles  which  ought  to  have  guided  an  honourable  man 
in  deciding  such  a  case?  He  says — **  I  was  the  party  that  compelled  the  surreoder 
of  this  opium;  to  protect  the  lives  of  Britisli  subjects  who  were  detained,  I  asked 
the  surrender  of  the  opium;  it  was  delivered  to  me  in  honourable  confidence — I  pro- 
raised  indemnity.'* 

We  admit  the  facts,  and  we  refer  to  him  who  promised  the  indemnity,  and  say: — 
'^  You  who  were  on  the  spot,  you  who  knew  the  value  of  the  opium,  you  who  knew 
the  principle  on  which  the  surrender  took  place,  tell  us  your  opinion  as  to  the  piin- 
ciple  which  should  guide  us  in  giving  compensation." 

Captain  Elliot  says: — *'  I  will.  My  leaning  is  in  favour  of  the  claims,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  cannot  exact  from  the  Chinese  authorities  a  greater  sum  than 
that  opium,  if  sold  in  the  market  at  the  time,  would  have  brought  to  its  possessor." 

So  much  for  Captain  Elliot.  We  also  referred  to  the  Governor-general  in  coao* 
cil.  You  dwell,  and  justly,  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  native  Indians;  y<»u 
ccdl  attention  to  the  fact,  that  they  are  not  very  conversant  with  our  laws,  that  they 
see  the  growth  of  opium  encouraged  by  the  Indian  government,  that  they  consign  it 
to  British  subjects  living  at  Canton, — but  who  are  their  natural  protectors?  Surely 
the  Governor-general  in  council.  What  prejudice  can  they  have  against  the  claims 
of  the  native  merchants?  The  Indian  revenues  are  not  to  bear  the  loss.  No  one  sup- 
poses that  the  charge  is  to  fall  on  the  finances  of  India.  It  is  admitted  it  cannot 
fall  on  China;  it  is  clear  if  the  sum  is  iuadequate  the  charge  must  fall  on  the  British 
treasury.  The  finances  of  India  being  exempt  from  uU  liability,  there  again  we  refer 
to  an  authority  above  all  suspicion  of  b«ing  interested  in  favour  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  adverse  to  the  native  owners  of  the  opium.  We  selected  the  particular 
authority  charged  with  the  protection  of  native  Indian  interests.  The  governor  in 
council  considered  the  principle  on  which  compensation  should  be  made;  they  came 
to  the  same  conclusion  that  the  selling  price  in  India  at  the  time  immediat^y  previous 
to  the  detention  of  Captain  Elliot  and  British  agents  should  be  the  rule  obserred  in 
this  case.  They,  too,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  selling  price  in  India, 
immediately  previous  to  the  detention  of  British  subjects,  should  be  the  rule  observed 
in  this  case;  and  this  principle,  if  practically  carried  out,  would  give  the  sum  of 
6,000,000  dollars,  which  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  as  tiie  amount  by  which  the 
owners  of  opium  should  be  compensated.  The  third  authority  who  has  been  o<Hh> 
suited  is  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  who  contracted  the  treaty,  and  who  had  carried  out 
the  instructions  of  the  noble  lord ;  he  proposed  6,000,000  dollars  as  the  sum  which 
the  British  government  should  require,  and  that  demand  was  made  and  acceded  to 
by  the  Chinese  government.  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  stated :— ^**  The  inquiries  which 
I  have  instituted  have  only  tended  to  satisfy  me  that  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
conclusive  or  satisfactory  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  opium  delivered  in." 

Sir  Henry  Pottinger  thought  then,  that  without  further  inquiry  in  India,  which 
would  lead  to  no  practical  result,  the  British  government  might  form  an  opinion. 
That  opinion  the  government  has  attempted  to  form,  and  it  was  in  general  confor- 
mity with  Sir  Henry  Pottinger's  report.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  might  think  that  the 
principle  of  compensation  ought  to  be  carried  further,  but  the  opinion  of  the  govern- 
ment is  in  geneial  conformity  with  those  of  (Captain  Elliot,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and 
the  Indian  government.  If  the  government  had  stated  to  the  Hou^e  that  the  sura 
recovered  under  the  treaty  with  the  Chinese  government  was  the  value  of  the 
opium,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we  had  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  of  compensation 
further,  we  should  have  been  considered  unfaithful  guardians  of  the  public  purse, 
and  to  have  shown  undue  favour  to  those  on  whose  behalf  the  claim  was  made.  It 
is  impossible  that  the  government  could  have  any  other  desire  than  to  do  justice. 
In  regard  generally  to  claims  of  this  kind,  I  think  the  chief  secnrity  to  the  public 
against  lavish  expenditure  is  the  treasury,  and  not  the  House  of  Commons.  I  have 
seen  various  claims  of  the  kind  brought  forward  in  that  House — ^as  the  Danish  claims 
for  example^but  resisted  by  the  treasury  on  precisely  the  same  principle  as  that  on 
which  the  government  resisted  the  present  one.  The  government  might  have  con- 
ciliated favour  in  that  House,  and  might  have  spared  themselves  the  objurgation  of 
my  hon.  and  valued  friend  behind  me,  which  I  am  sorry  to  have  incurred.  I  felt 
cejrUuu  that  if  the  government  adhered  to  the  course  we  have  chosen,  we  should  ba 
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lUliie  tothe  imputation  that  has  been  cast  upon  ns ;  bnt,  on  the  whole,  we  consider 
that  our  public  duty  requires  ns  to  adhere  to  it.  If  the  House  of  Commons  entertains 
a  different  opinion— if  they  think  that  good  faith  requires  that  another  million  of 
money  should  be  adYaneed  from  the  treasury  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  opium  merchants,  the  House  has  the  power  of  expressing  that  opinion.  With 
all  deference,  however,  to  the  House,  I  retain  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  it  was  from  no  indiffisrence  or  neglect  to  the  subject  I 
have  come  to  that  conclusion,  but  from  a  conviction  that  the  ends  of  substantial  jus- 
tice will  be  satisfied  by  the  arrangement  I  have  proposed. 
After  a  lengthened  diaeussion,  the  Tote  was  agreed  to. 


SLAVE-TRADE  SUPPRESSION. 
August  18,  1843. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  g^  into  a  committee  on  this 
bill — several  members  thought  it  would  be  advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  late  period 
io  the  session  at  which  the  bill  had  been  introduced,  to  defer  its  further  consideration. 

Sim  RoBSBT  Pbbi.  sud,  he  should  support  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  tlus  bill.  He  did  not  think,  that  the  nict  of  the  bill  having  been  brought  down 
to  the  Hoone  late  in  the  session  should  be  made  a  reason  for  refusinff  to  go  into  the 
consideration  of  it.  The  House  had  not  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  late  period  of 
the  sesBioo,  to  go  into  other  measures  of  Importance :  ana  it  was  a  dangerous  doc- 
trine to  lay  down  that,  because  it  was  the  month  of  Ausust,  the  House  should  not 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  snch  a  measure.  T  bough  the  bill  was  not  brought 
down  from  the  House  of  Lords  till  the  month  of  August,  there  was  a  distinct 
noiiee  given  last  year  that  the  attention  of  parliament  wouki  he  called  to  this  oraet 
inportaat  qoeation — whether  British  eapital  sfaooU  be  permitted  to  be  employed  in 
foreign  countries  4n  the  eneouragement  of  the  slave-trade,  and  whether  this  mode  of 
evading  the  provisions  of  the  Consolidated  Slave- Trade  Abolition  Act  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue?  That  notice  was  given  by  Lord  Brougham,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  to  hear  any  remarks  made  upon  the  character  or  motives  of  that  noble  and 
learned  lord  in  connection  with  this  subject.  Who  had  laboured  more  successfully 
in  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  than  Lord  Brougham?  By  whose  exertions 
had  more  important  measures  for  the  purpose  been  carried?  Whose  perseve- 
ranee  had  done  more  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  that  of  Lord  Brougham?  So 
lar  from  a  notice  from  Lard  Brougham  that  he  should  bring  in  a  measure  on  this 
subject  being  calculated  to  produce  indifference,  he  should  have  thought  both  from 
his  past  conduct,  and  from  the  success  that  had  attended  his  past  exertions,  that  such 
a  notioe  was  liable  to  have  quite  a  contrary  effect,  and  to  have  made  the  parties  who 
were  interested  fully  alive  to  the  possible  effect  of  his  proposal ;  and  when  the 
government  were  charged  with  indifference  and  neglect^  ne  must  be  permitted  to 
cay*  that  the  parties  who  felt  an  interest  in  the  subject  ought  to  have  exerted 
themselves  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  bill,  how  far  it  affected  them,  and  in 
taking*  stepe,  if  necessary,  by  a  timely  representation  to  the  government,  to  oppose 
it  in  the  other  House ;  for  it  could  not  be  denied  that  the  recommendation  of  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  to  a  measure  was  a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour  when  it  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  more  especially  when  that  recommendation  was  in 
iavonr  of  a  bill  which,  like  the  present,  involved  high  and  important  legal  consi- 
deiBtiona.  But  the  representations  made  to  the  government  were  not  against  the 
whole  bill,  but  against  particular  clauses.  [An  hon.  member:  And  those  were  not 
altered.]  No,  but  let  them  go  into  committee  to  discuss  the  details.  To  the 
^eat  principle  of  the  bill  no  objection  was  made;  that  great  principle  being 
— was  it  right,  after  all  the  sacrifices  made  by  this  country,  and  still  makinff,  in 
respeet  to  our  commerce  with  the  Brazils,  with  the  view  to  abolish  slavery — ^looking 
also  at  the  suspicion  attaching  to  us  in  foreign  countries  as  to  the  honesty  and 
genuineness  of  our  motives  in  this  respect,  was  it  right  that,  having  prohibited  the 
skve-trade,  and  the  employing  of  British  capital  in  the  slave-trade  in  our  own  do- 
minions, we  shoidd  connive  at  the  employment  of  that  capital,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  slave-trade  in  foreign  countries?  That  was  the  question  the  Honse 
was  called  upon  to  decide — that  was  the  principle  upon  which  the  biU  proceeded. 
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If  they  were  prepared  to  allow  British  capital  to  be  so  employed  in  foreign  coon- 
tries,  why  prevent  its  being  employed  in  the  same  manner  in  our  own  colonies  ? 
Because  then  it  would  be  under  the  control  of  the  legislature;  they  could  make 
regulations  for  it  from  time  to  time,  and  it  won  Id  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  the 
public  opinion  of  this  country.  But  if  they  desired  that  the  slave-trade  should  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  greatest  enormities  might  exist,  and  the 
greatest  cruelties  be  perpetrated,  without  the  control  of  the  legislature  or  the  cheeks 
of  public  opinion,  then  we  should  only  continue  to  permit  that  capital  to  be  so 
employed  in  foreign  countries,  and  all  the  suspicion  now  entertained  by  those  foreign 
countries  as  to  our  motives  would  be  confirmed.  Then,  what  was  the  situation  of 
the  West  Indian  proprietor?  Vou  tell  him,  we  not  only  shall  not  carry  ^  the 
slave-trade,  or  cultivate  the  estate  you  have  purchased,  so  as  to  enable  yon  suc- 
cessfully to  compete  with  the  foreign  sugar  grower,  but  you  will  permit  that  British 
capital,  which  might  be  employed  in  enubliug  you  to  maintain  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  your  property — ^if  you  were  allowed  to  avail  yourself  of  slave-labour — 
but  we  will  subject  you  to  the  additional  disadvantage  of  having  that  capital  em- 
ployed in  encouraging  the  slave-trade,  and  slave-labour  in  foreign  countries.  Why, 
there  never  was  so  grievous  an  act  of  injustice  committed  as  would  thus  be  inflicted 
on  the  West  Indian  interests — those  interests  which  had  strong  claims  on  the 
justice  of  the  House  and  the  country.  It  was  true  we  had  paid  the  West  Indian 
proprietors  twenty  millions  as  compensation  when  we  abolished  slavery— a  large 
sum  for  us  to  pay,  undoubtedly ;  yet,  so  far  as  a  permanent  compensation  to  them 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  our  act,  perfectly  inadequate,  especially  when  the  diflieulties 
of  their  position  in  competing  with  the  foreign  slave  owner  were  taken  into 
account.  It  was  true,  they  could  not  give  any  additional  compensation,  but  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  had  at  least  a  strong  claim  upon  the  justice  of  the  Uonse,  and 
were  entitled  to  demand  that  parliament  should  prohibit  British  capital  being 
brought  into  competition  with  them  by  its  being  employed  in  maintaining  the  slave- 
trade  in  foreign  countries.  Suppose  they  were  to  throw  open  the  British  markets 
to  the  sugar  of  the  Brazils  and  of  Cuba,  and  bring  it  into  competition  with  the 
produce  of  our  West  Indian  colonies,  was  it  to  be  tolerated  that  British  capital 
should  be  employed,  (no  effort  being  made  to  suppress  the  slave-traiie  in  those  coun* 
tries,)  in  bringing  that  sugar  into  competition  with  the  West  India  sugar  by  means 
of  slave-labour?  We  had  treaties  with  the  Brazils.  Did  they  know  that  the  law  of 
that  country  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  was  openly  yiolated — ^that  gangs  of  shives 
were  marched  in  open  day  through  their  principal  towns,  and  that  our  treaties  were 
utterly  ineffectual,  and  the  Brazilian  laws  perfectly  poweriess  in  preventing  that 
trade.  Why,  some  months  ago,  while  our  cruisers  were  absent  from  the  coast  of 
the  Brazils,  in  protecting  British  interests  at  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
import  of  slaves  had  increased  to  an  enormous  extent.  Our  West  India  eolonies 
were  subject  to  natural  disadvantages — in  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  in  the  climate — 
as  compared  with  the  Brazils;  and  if^  by  means  of  the  application  of  British  capital, 
advantages  of  cultivation,  in  addition  to  those  natural  advantages,  were  given  to 
other  countries,  the  fate  of  the  West  Indian  colonies  was  sealed,  and  their  ruin 
would  be  completed.  He  spoke  only  of  the  great  principle  of  prohibiting  the  em- 
ployment of  British  capital  to  the  encouragement  of  the  slave-trade.  An  assertion  of 
that  principle  was  necessary  to  the  character  of  this  country.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  cultivation  of  foreign  sugar  proved  the  increase  of  the  slave-trade.  He 
understood  that  80,000  or  90,000  slaves  had  been  imported  into  Cuba.  Was  there 
sufficient  capital  in  Cuba  to  carry  on  this  immense  trade  ?  He  feared  that  the  appli- 
cation of  the  capital  of  other  countries  must  be  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of 
it.  He  should  wish  the  House  to  go  into  committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  clauses 
of  the  bill,  but  he  should  hope  that  no  clause  would  be  passed  that  would  tend  to 
defeat  its  main  object.  It  would  be  better  to  defer  the  bill  to  another  session  than  to 
legislate  precipitately.  If  the  examination  of  the  bill  by  legal  minds  suggested  any 
doubts  that  did  not  occur  to  the  House  of  Lords,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  defer 
them  for  inquiry  by  a  future  committee. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  the  various  clauses  were  agreed  to,  and  the 
House  resumed. 
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Lord  Clive  punoposed,  and  Mr.  C&rdwell  seconded,  the  Address,  io  reply  to  her 
Majesty's  speech. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford  proposed  as  an  amendment,  to  add  the  following  words  to 
the  tenth  paragraph  of  the  Address: — *'  To  assure  her  Majesty  that  her  faithful  Com* 
moDB  will  be  ^wajs  desirous  to  vote  such  supplies  as  may  be  found  just  and  neces« 
sary  for  the  public  service;  but  that  under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country 
we  shall  deem  it  our  first  and  most  important  duty  to  inquire  into  the  various 
grievances  complained  of  by  her  people,  and  to  devise  such  measures  as  may  be  most 
effeetual  for  redressing  all  just  causes  of  complaint.'* 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl  : — Before  I  notice  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  the  member  for  Rochdale,  and  on  which  I  apprehend  the  first  division 
will  be  takea,  or  make  any  remarks  on  the  observations  which  have  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  ft»r  ex- 
pressing, in  concurrence,  I  believe,  with  the  general  feeling  of  the  House,  the  satis- 
faction with  which  I  heard  the  speeches  of  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman 
vrbo  moved  and  seconded  the  Address.  The  hon  gentleman,  the  member  for  Montrose, 
a  political  opponent  of  theirs,  stated  distinctly  that  he  recollected  on  no  occasion  to 
have  heard  an  Address  to  the  Throne  moved  and  seconded  with  greater  judgment 
and  greater  ability  than  have  been  displayed  on  the  present  occasion.  I  am  sure  that 
the  ability  which  my  noble  friend  and  the  hon.  gentleman  manifested,  accompanied 
with  a  sincere  and  unaffected  diffidence  and  distrust  of  their  own  powers  has,  I 
will  not  say  won  for  them,  but  confirmed  them  in  the  general  favourable  opinion  of 
the  House ;  and  I  trust  that  the  possession  of  that  favourable  opinion,  as  indi- 
cated more  than  once,  will  Induce  them  to  overcome  that  feeling  of  distrust  and  dif- 
fidence in  their  own  powers,  and  stimulate  them  to  apply  their  abilities  to  the  public 
service  of  the  country.  Sir,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  a  decided  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale, — more  from  what  has  passed  in 
other  places  than  from  what  he  distinctly  intimated  to-night.  I  apprehend  that 
motion  is  intended  as  the  foundation  of  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
stopping  the  supplies;  and.  Sir,  if  I  concurred  in  opinion  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
-»if  I  entertained  the  opinions  which  he  entertains  with  respect  to  the  advantage 
of  intr«xlocing  more  of  the  democratic  or  popular  infiuence  into  the  constitution  of 
this  country — I  should  be  equally  energetic  in  deprecating  his  motion.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  injurious  to  the  popular  principle  of  the  constitution  than 
to  abuse  the  privileges  we  possess,  and  which  are  calculated  for  our  guidance  on 
great  occasions.  The  power  of  moving  constant  adjournments  is  a  power  of  which 
It  may  be  right  that  individuals  or  a  minority  should  continue  in  possession, 
but  it  is  intrusted  to  them,  like  other  powers,  under  a  great  responsibility ;  and 
they  are  seriously  affecting  the  popular  principle,  and  injuring  those  interests  of 
which  they  are,  I  am  bound  to  suppose,  the  sincere  and  strenuous  advocates,  if 
they  lightly  call  into  action  instruments  which  ought  only  to  be  invoked  on  g^at 
occasions.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  will  stop  the  supplies  until  the 
grievances  of  the  country  are  redressed — why,  what  various  opinions  are  entertained 
both  as  to  grievances  themselves  and  as  to  the  best  mode  of  their  redress  ?  If  the 
hoD.  gentleman,  and  those  who  concur  entirely  in  opinion  with  him,  were  to  form 
the  government  of  this  country,  and  possessed  a  great  majority  in  parliament, 
they  would  be  setting  an  example  fatal  to  their  own  power,  if  they  allowed  a  small 
miuortty,  differing  from  them  as  to  the  nature  of  grievances  and  the  mode  of  re- 
dress, to  obstruct  the  conduct  of  public  business,  by  abusing  privileges  conferred  on 
them  for  the  public  benefit.  The  important  privilege  of  moving  an  adjournment 
is  conferred  on  the  minority  as  a  protection  against  an  oppressive  majority.  I 
myself  have  seen  no  case  in  which  the  msyority  have  been  disposed  to  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  But,  above  all,  that  gre&t  in- 
strument  of  which  we  are  in  possession — namely,  the  power  of  stopping  the  supplies 
— is  one  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  maintain  intact,  and 
refrain  from  impairing  its  efficiency  in  a  great  emergency  by  an  inconsiderate  and 
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unjustifiable  use  of  it,  because  a  small  minority  diflfers  from  a  great  miyority  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  public  grievance.  I  have  known  many  occasions  on  which  both 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  hon.  gentleman  on  his  left  CMr.  Wallace)  haye  come  for- 
ward with  strong  declarations  as  to  their  intentions ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  session 
their  own  good  judgment  and  sense  of  public  duty  have  prevailed  oyer  their  rash. 
declarations  made  at  its  commencement ;  and  I  have  that  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  both  the  hon.  gentlemen  the  members  for  Rochdale  and 
Greenock,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  will  feel,  on  reflection,  that  being  the 
guardians  of  the  great  popular  instrument  by  which  popular  privUcges,  popular  in- 
terests, and  popular  rights,  may  have  to  be  defended — namely,  the  power  of  stopping 
the  supplies — ^ihey  will  not  discredit  it  by  resorting  to  it  on  any  trifling  and  unjustifi- 
able occasion.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose, 
I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London  much  more  than 
with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  in  these  times,  and  according  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  constitution,  it  is  much  better,  if  we  can,  to  avoid  wording  the  address  in  a 
manner  that  shall  compel  a  division,  and  on  this  account,  that  a  government  might 
have  great  advantage  in  unfairly  resorting  to  the  opposite  course.  They  know  what 
is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  speech,  and  the  nature  of  the  address ;  they  miglit,  there- 
fore, if  they  were  inclined,  relying  on  a  large  majoritv,  get  a  pledge  on  some 
particular  question  by  summoning  their  friends  to  attend  on  the  first  night  of  the 
session.  If  I,  as  a  minister,  wanted  to  elicit  from  the  House  of  Commons  any 
declaration  on  the  flrst  day  of  the  session  in  favour  of  a  particular  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, or  a  particular  line  of  public  policy,  I  should  feel  it  but  fair  to  give  public 
notice  of  my  intention,  in  order  that  the  op[)onents  bf  such  a  measure  might  be 
enabled  to  attend  and  discuss  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  said  there  were 
twenty-three  paragraphs  in  the  address,  and  how  is  it  possible  for  us  to  express  a 
deliberate  opinion  on  each  of  them,  worthy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  flrst 
night  of  the  session  ?  He  says,  give  us  at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  consider. 
Well,  now,  if  I  gave  the  hon.  gentleman  twenty 'four  hours  to  consider  these  twenty- 
three  paragraphs,  I  very  much  doubt  whether,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subjects  to  which  they  advert,  the  interval  of  twenty-four  hours  would  enable  the 
House  of  Commons  to  come  to  a  very  satisfactory  decision  on  each  of  those  questions. 
The  hon.  gentleman  did  not.  show  quite  so  much  modesty  and  distrust  in  his  own 
opinion  as  I  should  have  expected,  from  the  demand  he  made  of  twenty- four  hours* 
delay ;  for  lie  came  forward  with  three  or  four  amendments  ready  prepared,  and  said 
the  House  ought  not  to  allow  one  moment  to  pass  before  it  affirmed  his  opinions. 
When  he  called  for  time  to  consider  the  topics  mentioned  in  the  address,  I  certainly 
expected  that  he  would  have  followed  up  his  own  advice,  and  not  called  on  the  House 
to  pronounce  a  positive  opinion  in  concurrence  with  his  own  on  these  four  or  five 
important  questions  introduced  by  him  into  this  debate.  Sir,  the  subjects  adverted 
to  are  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  is  infinitely  preferable  for  the  public  interests, 
and  the  conduct  of  public  business,  that  we  should  reserve  each  for  separate  discus- 
sion rather  than  attempt  to  pronounce  any  collective  opinion  on  all  the  matters 
referred  to  in  the  speech  and  the  address.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  practice 
revived  of  reading  the  speech  at  the  council  the  day  before  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment, and  I  think  the  present  practice  most  fair  and  most  advantageous.  I  think  it 
advisable  not  only  that  a  minister  should  avoid  introducing  into  the  speech  of  the 
Crown  any  subject  that  might  provoke  warm,  perhaps  acrimonious,  debate,  or  on 
which  political  opinions  might  difler;  but  I  think  it  advisable  that  he  should  avoid 
committing  the  House  of  Commons  without  full  notio-e  on  any  question  introdaced, 
rather  than  read  the  speech  the  day  before,  and  expect  the  House  of  Commons  to  be 
ready  to  discuss  all  matters  that  might  be  contained  in  it.  Sir,  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  meets  so  much  the  approbation  of  the  noble 
lord.  R^rving  himself  entirely  on  the  question  of  Ireland,  with  regard  to  which 
the  noble  lord  has  given  a  distinct  notice,  1  must  say  I  heard  with  great  satisfaction 
the  noble  lord  means  to  give  to  the  address  his  hearty  and  cordial  concurrence,  which 
more  than  consoles  me  for  some  of  those  taunts  in  which  he  has  indulged  in  the 
course  of  his  speech.  With  respect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  in  his  own  vindication 
thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  period  when  there  was  an  unfortunate  and  material 
discordance  in  sentiment  and  action  between  France  and  this  country.    I  shall  not 
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indulge  in  any  Bcrimony  or  refer  to  what  were  the  canses  of  that  difference.  I  con- 
template, as  I  believe  the  House  contemplates,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  re-establish- 
ment of  better  feelings  between  the  two  countries ;  and  I  thinic  it  is  infinitely  better 
not  to  disturb  it  by  any  reference  to  the  period  when  there  might  have  been  a  dif- 
ferenee  of  opinion.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  assign  the  precise  amount  of  blame  to 
which  each  party  might  be  liable,  I  think  we  shoald  be  much  more  likely  to  mn  the 
risk  of  rerivlng  animosity  than  allaying  it;  but  on  the  main  fact,  the  policy  and 
advantage,  not  to  this  country,  but  to  the  interests  of  peace  and  of  civilisation,  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  understanding  with  France,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  think- 
ing that  this  great  popular  assembly  is  almost  unanimous.  Referring  to  the  course 
which  I  took  in  opposition,  I  never  have  concealed  my  sentiments  as  to  the  policy 
of  establishing  that  good  understanding,  and  I  will  explain  fully  what  I  mean  by 
that  good  understanding.  I  do  not  mean  any  secret  engagements  between  France 
and  thb  country  which  can  give  offence  to  any  of  the  other  powers  of  Europe :  our 
•  understanding  ought  to  be  patent  and  open  to  all  the  world.  We  seek  not  to  inter- 
fere with  or  prejudi<?e  the  nglits  of  any  other  country — we  covet  no  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  any  of  them — we  wLsh  not  to  diminish  the  just  influence  and  authority  of 
any  of  them — we  wish  not  to  propagate  particular  opinions  in  other  countries  with 
reference  to  systems  of  government — we  do  not  wish  to  shake  the  attachment  of  any 
subjects  to  their  sovereigpos;  but  the  time  is  come  when  we  ask  ourselves  in  France 
and  England  this  question, — Are  our  interests  so  opposed  to  each  other  that  there 
is  a  necessity  for  our  fomenting  party  interests  in  other  countries,  and  placing  our- . 
selves  at  the  heads  of  rival  factions,  because  the  forms  of  government  are  different 
from  our  own  ?  If  there  is  no  such  opposition — ^if  we  are  agreed  In  the  general 
principles  on  which  a  good  understanding  should  exist,  I  say  a^in  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  hnmanity  and  civilisation  that  that  good  understanding  should  be  per- 
manently established.  Does  England  covet  any  portion  o/  France?  Does  France 
covet  any  portion  of  England  P  Do  we  seek  any  extension  of  territory  at  the  expense 
of  each  other?  Are  our  institutions  opposed  to  each  other?  Each  has  a  popular 
form  of  representative  responsible  government.  Tliis  I  say,  on  the  part  of  this 
conntry,  that  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  that  good  understanding  with  France 
woald  not  be  a  cordial,  and  could  not  be  a  permanent  one,  if  it  were  purchased  by  - 
either  conntry  at  the  expense  of  the  concession  of  one  single  point  of  national  honour 
or  the  compromise  of  any  one  principle.  In  two  countries  of  such  high  honour  and 
of  sach  great  power  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  cordiality  and  for  the  per- 
manence of  that  good  understanding,  that  there  shoald  neither  be  any  secret  engage- 
ment, or  special  contract  with  which  any  other  country  can  find  fault ;  neither  should 
it  be  in  the  power  of  the  minister  of  the  one  country  to  boast  that  he  has  promoted, 
or  attempted  to  promote,  that  accord,  by  obtaining  for  one  any  advantage  over  the 
other.  On  the  part  of  France,  I  say  at  once,  that  no  such  concession  has  been  made 
by  the  French  government— there  has  been  no  compromise  of  any  right ;  on  our 
own  part  also  I  make  the  same  declaration.  There  has  been  no  concession  on  our  part; 
no  compromise  of  any  right,  or  of  any  principle  whatever.  Now,  what  is  the  position  of 
the  two  countries  ?  We  stand  each  of  us  at  the  western  extremity  of  Europe,  governed 
by  nmilar  institutions,  and  if  we  are  not  agreed  our  disagreement  must  influence  the 
policy  of  every  country  with  which  we  are  connected.  We  are  also  in  contact  not  only 
wiih  the  western  states  of  Europe,  but  more  than  other  countries  with  that  great  quarter 
of  the  globe  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  If  we  are  to  have  different  in- 
tCKsts,  if  there  is  to  be  an  English  party  and  a  French  party  in  everj  state,  I  can  only 
say  that  England  and  France  will  be  the  curses  of  the  world,. there  will  be  no  advance  in 
well-constituted  institutions;  we  shall  be  poweiful  enough  to  obstnict;  but,  for  want  of 
concord  and  agreement,  we  shall  be  unable  to  promote  the  successful  results  of  the 
domestic  policy  of  any  state.  This  very  day  I  read  a  letter  from  our  representative 
at  Athens,  a  very  able  and  distinguished  man.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  referring,  I  will 
not  say  to  the  conllict,  but  to  that  great  discussion  which  is  going  on  in  Greece,  and 
which,  I  tm!«t,  will  be  most  favourable  to  the  future  interests  of  that  country 
with  respect  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  constitution ;  the  advice  given  by  Sir  E. 
Lyons  is  in  conformity  with  the  public  sentiment  in  this  country.  His  advice  is 
in  fkvour  of  the  eatabhshment  of  such  institutions  as  are  most  in  consonance  with  a 
limited 'monarchy,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  limited  monarchy,  and  vet,  at  the 
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same  time,  with  a  free  expression  of  the  popular  will.  If  there  is  discordance  between 
France  and  England  at  a  period  of  such  a  great  social  revolution  in  Qreece— if,  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  an  English  party  and  a  i  rench  partv,  and  this  man  is  at  the  hcasd  of 
the  English  party,  and  another  man  at  the  head  of  the  French  party,  there  is  little  pro- 
bability that  the  march  of  events  will  be  smooth,  and  the  result  of  that  effort  to  establish 
these  institutions  successful.  But  when  Sir  E.  Lyons  is  enabled  to  write  on  the  10th  of 
January  last,  as  he  did  write,  and  as  Iread  this  day. — *'  This  is  the  advice  which,  when 
consulted,  I  have  given,  and  I  rejoice  to  say  that  I  can  rely  upon  the  entire,  the  cor- 
dial, the  persevering  support,  of  the  same  opinions  from  M.  Piscatory,  the  minister  of 
France,^^ — I  ask,  is  not  that  alone  a  decided  proof  at  such  a  crisis  of  a  nation^s  fate,  of 
the  great  advantage  of  agreement  between  two  such  countries  as  England  and  France  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  who  is  the  representative  of  one  set  of  opinions  in 
this  House,  I  presume  I  may  call  him  the  organ  of  extreme  popular  opinions,  and 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  the  representative  and  organ  of 
a  great  party  in  this  House  opposed  to  the  government,  have  declared  their  concur- 
rence in  the  sentiment  I  have  ventured  to  express  as  to  the  importance  of  that  agree- 
ment. I  believe  they  are  the  feelings  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  is  no  wish  here  to  recur  to  past  animosities,  or  revive  those  feelings  of  national 
aolipathy  and  hostility,  which  ought  to  be  converted  on  account  of  our  vicinity  into 
sentiments  of  reciprocal  and  mutual  good-will.  Such  feelings  are,  in  fact,  enter- 
tained, notwithstanding  our  past  conflicts,  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  We 
admit  the  glory  of  France;  we  admit  her  military  renown.  No  country  in  the 
world  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  in  war,  by  the  skill  of  her  great  commanders 
and  the  intrepid  valour  of  her  soldiers,  than  France.  1  do  hope  that  great  and 
powerful  people  will  feel  so  conscious  of  their  honour  and  renown,  that  they  will 
not  think  it  necessary  to  countenance  feelings  of  hostility,  or  recur  to  past  military 
operations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  France  ths^  reputation  of  which  they  don't 
stand  in  need.  I  believe  the  cordial  concurrence  of  the  House  in  an  address,  de- 
claring satisfaction  at  friendly  relations  between  the  ^ two  countries,  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  people  of  France  that  such  are  our  honest  and  unaffected  feelings.  Sir, 
with  respect  to  Ireland,  I  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord.  Her  Majesty 
declares  her  reluctance,  while  the  legal  proceedings  are  pending,  to  refer  to  those 
proceedings;  and  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  refer  to  parties  connected  with  affairs  in 
that  country  without  in  some  way  alluding  to  the  trials  now  going  on.  The  noble 
lord  has  named  a  day  (in  anticipation  that  those  trials  will  then  be  closed)  when  bo 
intends  to  bring  forward  the  affairs  of  that  country;  and  I  am  on  that  account  the 
less  disposed  to  refer  to  those  matters.  Sir,  almost  the  onlv  other  subject  of  im- 
portance to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded  was  that  of  the  Corn-laws.  The  hon. 
member  for  Montrose  stated,  that  in  1841,  I  complained  of  the  then  government  for 
not  intimating  in  the  royal  speech  their  intention  of  bringing  forward  that  subject, 
and  I  recollect  observing  that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject  and  tlie 
complicated  interests  it  involved,  when  the  government  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
bring  it  forward,  they  should  have  taken  that  course  which  the  present  government 
pursued  in  1842,  when  there  was  a  distinct  reference  in  the  royal  speech  to  tho 
Corn-laws,  and  a  recommendation  to  take  them  under  consideration.  The  hon. 
member  added,  that  as  the  subject  is  not  mentioned  in  the  speech  this  session,  we 
do  not,  he  supposes,  intend  to  alter  the  existing  law.  Sir,  he  is  riffht  in  that  sup- 
position. Had  the  government  entertained  any  such  intention,  they  would  have 
intimated  it  in  the  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  he  is,  therefore,  correct  in  the  in- 
ference he  draws  from  our  silence.  The  noble  lord  said,  he  thought  the  agricul- 
turists— whom,  sometimes,  curiously  enough,  he  defends  against  me,  while  at  others, 
he  attacks  them  him^^elf,  have  reason  to  complain  of  my  conduct.  He  says,  there 
are  three  classes  of  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  [Lord  J.  Russell: 
'*  On  commercial  policy,  generally."]  I  thought  the  noble  lord  spoke  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Com- laws.  One  opinion,  he  said,  was,  that  it  was  desirable  to  protect 
native  produce ;  that  the  present  protection  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  earned  to  a  greater  extent,  reganlless  of  our  foreign  trade.  Another  opinion,  be 
said,  was,  that  there  ought  to  be  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of  all  duties  on  com ; 
that  if  taxation  existed,  it  should  exist  only  as  the  means  of  raising  revenue,  and 
should  not  be  instrumental  to  **  protection,"  properly  so  called.    A  third  opinioo, 
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he  laid,  waa  (and  he  added  that  he  thought  I  had  Ihe  hononr  to  concur  with  him  in 
the  general  principle),  that  although  it  might  be  true  that  in  a  new  state  of  society, 
and  abetractedly  speaking,  there  should  be  no  protection  for  native  interests,  yet  in 
a  country  like  ours,  with  such  complicated  relations  and  such  large  vested  interests, 
and  with  so  vast  an  amount  of  taxation,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  apply  principles 
erea  abatractedly  right,  incurring  the  risk  of  a  great  disturbance  of  capital  and  of 
great  injury  to  those  engaged  in  existing  arrangements.  Sir,  in  that  general  princi- 
ple I  do  certainly  concur.  1  believe  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-taws  would  produce 
great  confusion  and  distress.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  us — the 
difference  between  the  fixed  duty  and  the  graduated  scale.  Now,  here  I  retain  my 
own  opinions.  Agreeing  in  the  general  principles  as  I  have  stated,  with  the  noble 
lord,  he  proposes  to  secure  bis  protection  by  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  says  members  of 
parliament  are  liable  to  the  invidious  imputation  of  being  actuated  by  personal 
interests  in  advocating  the  sliding-scale.  Surely  the  same  suspicion  attaches  to  the 
fixed  duty  plan.  The  noble  lord  might  say,  1  propose  this  fixed  duty  for  the  purposes 
of  revenue,  but  if  that  duty  be  carried  high,  though  intended  by  him  for  revenne 
merely,  it  operates  in  the  same  way  as  a  graduated  duty — it  operates  as  a  protection. 
If  the  noble  lord  intend  it  for  revenue  merely, — if  he  think  there  is  no  claim  on  the 
part  of  the  agricultural  interest  to  ])rotection  in  any  shape  whatever,  then  I  retain 
my  opinion  that  the  noble  lord  will  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  resist  the  argument, 
that  if  this  duty  be  laid  on  foreign  corn  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  only,  and  not 
for  protection,  why  not  apply  it  to  corn  of  domestic  produce  ?  When  the  noble  lord 
U  defending  his  fixed  duty  on  wheat  as  a  fixed  duty  imposed,  not  for  protection, 
hut  for  revenue,  he  will  have  the  case  of  barley  and  of  malt  quoted  against  him,  and 
will  be  told  that  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  corn,  such  as  barley,  we  do 
raise  a  large  revenue  from  our  domestic  produce,  and  that  if  you  do  think  it  right 
to  have  a  duty  on  wheat,  not  for  protection,  but  for  revenue,  why  not  lay  a  tax  on 
wheat  ground  at  the  mill,  and  not  confine  yourselves  to  taxes  on  the  imports.  Why 
not  pursue,  with  respect  to  wheat,  the  course  you  have  taken  with  respect  to  barley, 
and  subject  both  foreign  and  home  produce  to  equal  duties — provided  you  are  sincere 
in  enforcing  your  duty,  not  on  accoimt  of  protection,  but  really  mean  to  impose  it 
on  account  of  revenue.  And  what  would  you  say  to  the  representatives  on  whom 
you  say  it  is  so  invidious  to  bestow  protection  on  their  own  interests  ?  Would  you 
say,  "  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  give  you  protection ;  it  is  a  very  invidious  thing, 
and  I  ihink  you  have  no  right  to  it,  but  lam  obliged  to  confer  this  unexpected  bene- 
fit on  you  most  reluctantly,  because  I  mean  to  enforce  my  duty  on  foreign  com,  not 
for  protection,  but  for  revenue/'  The  noble  lord,  I  think,  would  find  it  difficult  to 
prevail  on  his  constituents  to  adopt  that  distinction.  Sir,  I  stated  last  year — not 
becaose  I  contemplated  alteration  in  the  law  at  any  future  period,  but  because  the 
question  was  put  to  me,  that  the  government  were  not  then  prepared  to  alter  the 
existing  law.  But  when  pressed  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  decla- 
ration that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  I  would  adhere  to  the  exist- 
ing law,  I  said  that  such  a  declaration  on  my  part  was  inconsistent  with  the  duty 
which  I  owed  to  the  Crown,  but  I  did  not  state  that  for  the  purpose  of  reserving  to 
the  government  any  escape  from  this  question.  The  hun.  gentleman  has  said 
that  you  have  three  courses  open  to  you ;  that  you  may  either  repeal  that  law,  for  as 
far  as  a  fixed  duty  is  concerned,  suys  the  hon.  gentleman,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  yon  Cthe  government)  to  propose  it.  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  impossible  for 
any  man  to  do.  I  hope  hon.  gentlemen  do  not  think  that  her  Majesty's  government 
are  making  any  reservation  with  respect  to  this.  But  when  the  noble  lord  shall 
think  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community,  protection 
may  be  set  aside  in  favour  of  total  repeal,  whenever  that  alteration  in  public  opinion 
shall  have  taken  place,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  noble  lord  will  be 
the  party  to  propose  a  fixed  duty,  and  not  myself.  But  the  experience  of  the  present 
Corn-law  has  not  in  the  slighest  degree  shaken  my  opinion  in  preferring  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  graduated  scale  to  that  of  the  fixed  duty.  I  gave  it  the  preference  at 
the  time  I  proposed  it;  and  nothing  that  has  yet  happened  has  induced  me  to 
change  my  opinion.  I  say,  therefore,  now,  as  I  said  last  year,  though  I  should  not, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  think  it  consistent  with  my  public  duty  to  conciliate 
support  by  an  engagement  to  adhere,  under  all  circumstances,  to  a  particular  law 
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respectiDg  the  imposition  of  duties — ^yet  I  can  with  equal  truth  say,  I  have  not  ooih 
templated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  an  alteration  in  the  present  Com>Iaw.     Why 
should  the  goyemment  contemplate  such  an  alteration  ?    1  believe  the  prices  of  com 
since  the  alteration  of  the  present  law  have  been  at  least  as  fixed,  and  subject  to  as 
little  sdteration,  as  at  any  previous  time.     Look  to  the  prices  of  corn  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months.    It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  period  when  tlie  prices  nf  com 
were  more  regular  or  more  fixed,  with  fewer  variations  than  in  any  former  period. 
The  price  has  varied  from  608,  to  52s. ;  and,  I  believe,  that  for  the  last  three^or  four 
months  that  has  been  the  extent  of  the  variation.    And  then  as  to  the  price  of  com 
in  relation  to  dearness.    I  have  here  an  account  of  the  average  prices  of  corn  for  the 
last  fifty-four  years,  from  1790.     I  find  that  the  present  average  price  of  wheat  is 
60s.  Id.     Out  of  the  fifty-four  years  there  are  only  seven  in  which  the  average  price 
has  been  less  than  the  present  price ;  whilst  in  forty-seven  years  it  has  been  higher. 
Consequently,  neither  on  account  of  the  price  of  corn,  nor  on  account  of  variations 
in  that  price,  am  I  led  to  form  a  more  unfavourable  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
operations  of  the  present  lawf  than  I  entertained  at  the  time  when,  on  the  part  of 
the  Grovemment,  I  proposed  it ;  and  I  can  consistently  again  say,  that  the  inference 
drawn  by  the  hon.  gentleman  from  the  silence  on  this  subject  in  her  Majesty's 
speech  is  correct;  and  that,  though  the  government  do  not  bind  themselves  by 
engagements  inconsistent  with  their  duty  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  countrv,  they 
have  not  contemplated,  and  do  not  contemplate,  any  alteration  of  the  law  whicb  at 
present  regulates  the  importation  of  corn.     Sir,  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  the  gem^ral 
state  of  the  country  justifies  the  expression  with  regard  to  it  introduced  into  the 
speech  from  the  throne.     I  do  believe  there  has  been  a  material  improvement  in 
some  important  branches  of  manufactures  and  trade.     There  was  a'great  change  in 
the  customs  duties  in  1842,  and  there  was,  I  think,  a  disposition  to  draw  too  hasty 
a  conclusion  as  to  the  operation  of  that  change.     Government  asked  for  time,  in 
onler  to  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the  alteration. 
When  we  mentioned,  last  year,  that  we  thought  there  were  indications  of  improve- 
ment, though  the  noble  lord  says  he  joined  us  in  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  yet 
I  recollect  well  the  statement  was  doubted  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  we 
were  told  we  had  nothing  but  prospects  of  increasing  depression.     I  hope  that  it  is 
now  admitted  that  a  material  improvement  has  taken  place  in  some  branches  of 
manufacture.     The  iron  trade,  I  am  aware,  is  still  in  a  state  of  depression;  bat,  as 
was  justly  said  by  my  hon.  friend,  the  demand  for  increased  means  of  communica- 
tion throughout  the  country,  the  proposals  for  new  railways,  the  increased  prosperity 
of  those  manufactures  which  require  a  considerable  quantity  of  iron,  will  all  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  that  article;  and  I  do  trust  that  the 
operation  of  these  causes  will  influence  the  iron  trade  in  turn,  and  that  we  shall  not 
only  find  indications  of,  but  substantial  and  active  improvements.     With  respect  to 
the  revenue  -her  Majesty^s  government,  professing  not  to  lepresent  it  in  too  bright 
colours,  state  a  fact  to  the  House  which  is  consistent  vvith  truth,  viz.,  that  in  the 
present  year  tlie  course  of  deficiency  has  been  suspended,  and  that  the  revenne  of 
the  present  year  will  at  least  be  amply  .<(ufficient  to  mci't  the  existing  charges.     I 
trust,  therefore,  that  t^ie  House  believe  .that  we  do  meet  parliament  in  the  present 
year  under  improved  circumstances.     Looking  to  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  tlie 
questions  which  we  have  arranged  with  the  United  States — a  country  with  whii^  we 
maintain  relations  probably  as  important  even  as  those  we  maintain  with  France — 
if  we  have  not  settled  all  the  questions  of  difference  with  that  country,  we  have  at 
any  rate  removed  those  immediate  obstructions  to  a  good  understanding  which, 
two  years  a?o,  threatened  the  relations  of  amity  that  subsisted  between  us.    With 
'  France,  without  concession  or  compromise  on  the  part  of  either  government,  we  are 
justified  in  stating,  that  the  most  friendly  understanding  prevails;  and  we  have 
found  that  friendly  understanding  telling  with  advantage  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  which  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  come  in  contact     The  balance 
between  revenue  and  expenditure  is  equalised;  and  at  any  rate  we  have  this  year 
put  a  stop  to  the  accumulation  of  debt.     That  depression  which  visited  some  of  the 
great  interests  of  this  country,  and  which  caused  such  deprivation  and  sufiering 
amongst  the  working  classes,  is  at  least  in  a  considerable  degree  converted  into 
growing  prosperity— a  prosperity  which,  I  trust,  will  become  sUll  greater.    I  know 
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perfeedj  well  that,  although  gafTering  and  privation  are  relieved,  there  still  exists,  in 
nuuiy  ports  of  the  country,  distress  which  we  cannot  view  without  sympathy ;  hut 
this,  I  tmst  also,  is  in  ^lie  course  of  heing  lessened,  if  not  removed.  And,  on  the 
whole,  I  do  trust  that  I  am  jostified  in  stating,  that  in  the  performance  of  our  duties 
towards  the  Crown  and  the  eonntry,  with  respect  hoth  to  foreign  relations,  the  con- 
ation of  trade,  and  the  state  of  the  revenue,  that  we  are  enahl^  to  present  ourselves 
before  the  assembled  parliament  of  tliis  country  as  having  fulfilled  the  expectations 
whieh  we  held  oat  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  empire,  and  the  effects  of  the  measures 
we  proposed,  and  that  you  will  deem  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  the  duties  which 
we  owe  to  our  sovereign  and  the  country. 

The  Uonse.  after  a  long  discussion,  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Crawford  be  inserted :  Ayes,  29 ;  Noes,  28^ ;  majority,  256.  An 
smendment  by  Mr.  Hume  was  also  negatived,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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FXBBUABT  6,  1844. 

Upon  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply — Mr. 
8.  Crawford  proposed  an  amendment,  to  the  effect,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  House, 
as  representing  the  people,  to  inquire  into  the  various  cau<%es  of  complaint  under 
which  the  people  were  suffering,  and  that  those  complaints,  if  justly  made,  should  be 
redressed  previously  to  granting  the  supplies. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl:  Sir,  I  am  very  willing  to  admit  that  the  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site is  fully  entitled  to  that  credit  which  he  took  to  himself  of  having  discussed  that 
motioo  he  has  this  night  brought  forward,  with  moderation  and  temper.  I  think  it 
is  impossible  for  any  man  who  has  listened  to  the  observations  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
not  to  admit  this — and  I  think,  also,  that  it  would  not>he  just  to  attempt  to  raise  any 
prejudice  against  this  motion  by  imputing  to  the  hon.  gentleman  the  possible  design, 
at  any  future  period,  to  obstruct  the  business  of  this  House  bv  frequent  and  vexatious 
motions  of  adjournment.  Whatever  course  the  hon.  gentleman  may  be  hereafter 
advised  to  adopt — and  my  confidence  in  his  good  sense  leads  me  to  hope  that  unless 
supported  by  a  very  large  body  of  the  people  out  of  doors,  and  by  a  majority  within 
the  House,  he  would  not  consider  himself  justified  in  pursuing  that  one  to  which  I 
have  just  referred.  Of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  we  must  judge  by  a  refer- 
ence to  its  own  merits ;  and  I  ara  sure  that  be  will  admit  that  I  have  met  it  in  a 
eorresponding  spirit  with  that  in  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  brought  it  under  our 
Botice.  I  ti^e,  therefore,  this  resolution  as  it  is,  and  I  ask  the  House  at  once 
whether,  or  not,  it  be  for  the  public  interest  that  tliis  House  should  pass  a  vote  in 
fiivour  of  it  ?  The  resolution.  Sir,  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first  insists  on  its 
being  the  immediate  duty  of  this  House  to  make  inquiry  into  grievances  alleged  or 
eomphuDed  of;  and  the  second  point  denies  the  competency  of  the  House  to  grant 
supplies  or  to  perform  any  legislative  functions  whatever,  by  a  defect  in  its  con- 
stitutioo.  Why,  Sir,  if  this  resolution  were  to  be  carried,  the  House  of  Commons 
would,  to  use  a  quotation  of  the  hon.  member  opposite,  pronounce  itself  criminal 
in  tbe  face  of  the  country,  and  the  sooner  it  abandons  its  duty  the  better. 
This  resolution,  as  well  as  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  is  an  impeach- 
ment of  tbe  power  and  competency  of  the  House,  the  remedy  suggested  for 
which  would  be  the  greatest  social  revolution  which  any  country  has  ever 
witnessed.  Sir,  tlie  hon.  gentleman  enumerates,  among  the  ffrievances  of  the 
people,  which  he  alleges  require  immediate  redress,  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  monopoly  granted  to  the  Bank  of  England.  He 
there  complains  of  the  passing  of  the  New  Poor-law,  and  considers  that  it  affords  a 
just  ground  of  complaint,  and  requires,  with  these  monopolies  I  have  named,  an 
immolate  inquiry.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  passed  on  to  the  Church  Establish- 
ment, and  stated,  that  the  people  of  this  countiy  were  disposed  to  complain  of  the 
exbfeenee  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  this  portion  of  the  empire,  whilst  in 
Irelaiild  he  considers  it  to  be  a  still  greater  grievance  than  in  this  country,  in  conse- 
queuee  of  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.    Even  in  Scot- 
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land,  too,  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  people  hegin  to  complain  of  a  Church 
Establishment.  Not  satisfied  with  these  complaints,  the  hon.  gentleman  even  in- 
cludes in  his  catalogue  of  grievances  the  new  police  force  of  the  country;  and 
among  the  various  establishments  respecting  which  he  preters  charges  against  par- 
liament, is  that  of  the  old  office  of  constitutional  constable  of  the  abolition  of  which 
be  complains,  and  of  its  supersession  by  a  hired  force.  The  Corn-laws  constitute, 
also,  another  great  grievance;  and  what  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  is,  that  we 
should  withhold  supplies  to  the  Crown  until  all  these  various  matters — the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  charter,  the  new  Poor-law,  the  Church 
Establishment,  the  Corn-laws,  and  the  constabulary  force — shall  have  been  investi- 
gated ;  in  short,  until  the  House  of  Commons  shall  have  passed  a  resolution  to  make 
one  simultaneous  inquiry  into  all  these  questions — that  b  to  say,  the  supplies  having 
been  voted  for  the  service  of  the  year,  from  April  1843,  until  April  1844,  the  Uous^e 
of  Commons  shall  institute  such  an  inouiry  as  this,  into  the  entire  social  state  of  the 
three  constituent  parts  of  the  United  kingdom,  and  of  our  colonial  dependencies. 
Such  a  course  of  proceeding,  Sir,  is  perfectly  impracticable.  And  does  the  hon. 
member  suppose — even  if  his  own  views  of  the  state  of  society  justify  him  in 
asserting  every  thing  that  is  contained  in  his  resolution — does  the  hon.  member 
seriously  think  that  it  would  conduce  to  the  remedy  of  any  one  of  these  complaints 
he  has  preferred  against  us,  or  that  it  would  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  any 
fouestion  connected  with  a  complicated  state  of  society  such  as  our  own,  that  we 
snould  proceed  to  pass  a  resolution  such  as  this?  In  the  first  place,  how,  let  me 
ask,  is  such  an  inouiry  to  be  made?  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  mean  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  tor  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing 
.the  government.  We  understand  that — we  know  that  such  a  motion  implies  a  want 
of  confidence  in  the  government.  The  House,  generally,  on  such  a  question,  looked 
upon  a  motion  involving  it  as  representing  the  views  of  one  party  in  parliament  in 
opposition  to  those  of  the  other;  but  what  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  is,  that 
before  we  grant  to  the  Crown  the  usual  supplies  for  the  public  service,  we  shall 
resolve  ourselves  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  for  the  purpose  of  instituting 
an  inquiry  into  all  these  various  and  important  matters.  Why,  Sir,  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  such  a  step,  even  were  it  possible?  Its  effect  would  be  to  ruse  ex- 
pectations we  could  never  gratify — whilst  the  still  more  probable  result  of  such  a 
resolution  would  be  a  perfect  conviction  of  the  folly  of  the  House  which  should 
agree  to  it.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  is  not  contented  with  affirming  the  policy  of 
his  resolution;  he  goes  still  further,  and,  in  the  second  portion  of  it,  he  says,  that 
'^  This  House  can  have  no  right  to  TOte  supplies,  except,  as  being  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  it  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  charges  brought  against  its 
present  constitution  and  competency  in  the  petitions  whichjiave  been  received  and 
recorded  among  its  proceedings^  should  be  inquired  into,  and,  if  found  to  be  justly 
made,  redressed  before  this  House  shall  proceed  to  the  voting  of  supplies.^ 

And  then  the  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  a  petition  presented  some  two  or  three 
Tears  ago,  and  very  numerously  signed,  which  impeached  the  competency  of  the 
HouFc,  and  a^ks  us  how  we  can  with  decency  enter  upon  the  duty  of  voting  supplies 
for  the  service  of  her  Majesty  before  we  have  inquired  into  all  the  charges  contained 
in  that  petition.  Why,  that  petition  demanded  a  complete  and  radical  reform  in 
parliament  as  essential  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  people.  The  hon.  member 
who  seconded  this  resolution,  stated  that  there  are  six  millions  of  adult  population 
in  this  country,  and  that  only  one  million  of  them  are  represented  in  the  legislature 
—  that  the  House  is  guilty  of  having  subjected  the  remaining  five  millions  to  taxation, 
without  giving  them,  ut  the  same  time,  a  fair  and  adequate  representation  in 
parliament;  and  his  proposition  is,  that  we  shall  confer  the  right  of  the  suflVage 
upon  the  whole  of  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  come  forward  as  the  advocate 
of  household  sufi^rage,  but  maintains  that  the  right  to  possess  the  franchise  shall  be 
co-extcusive  with  taxation.  But  if  that  principle  be  a  just  one,  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  how  he  can  refuse  the  right  to  the  female  portion  of  the  community.  Though 
the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  it  is  unjust  to  subject  five  millions  of  people  to  be 
taxed  without  possessing  the  right  of  the  suffrage,  he  is  obliged  to  limit  his  pro- 
position  to  something  less  extensive->and  excludes  females,  while  on  his  principles 
both  the  male  and  female  portion  of  the  community  ought  to  be  invested  with  the 
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right  to  Tote.  The  bon.  gentleman  appears  to  say,  that  they  ought.  I  can  only 
say,  then,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  comes  forward  as  a  more  compreliensive  reformer 
than  any  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this  House.  But  why  limit  the  right  of 
siiflhige  to  adults  alone?  You  subject  parties  under  age  to  taxation,  and  you  make 
the  youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  liable  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  according  to  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  you  impose  taxation  on  such  a  person, 
you  oughr,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  the  right  to  the  suffrage  to  an  equal  extent. 
Indeed,  the  hon.  gentleman's  proposal  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  of  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  pay  taxes  through  the  operation  of  indirect  taxation,  shall,  both  male  and 
female,  have  a  share  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  If  the  principle  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  be  a  just  principle,  is  it  possible  he  can  contest  this  conclusion?  and 
depend  upon  it,  his  new  House  of  Commons  will  very  speedily  be  liable  to  the  same 
charges  as  are  brought  against  the  present,  and  that  a  petition  will  necessarily  be 
soon  numerously  signed  by  females  and  youths  and  presented  to  it,  saying — *<  We 
are  entitled  to  the  right  of  the  franchise'* — and  the  new  House,  arraigned  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands  of  persons^  will  end  in  being  bound  to  admit  its  own  in- 
competency, and  be  exposed  to  the  same  charges  as  are  now  brought  by  the  hon. 
fsntleman,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  against  the  present  House  of  Commons, 
rom  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  I  should  have  thought  he  was  contending 
for  a  repeal  of  the  reform  bill — and  for  a  return  to  the  old  boroughmongering 
parliament;  for  his  argument  was,  that  the  infusion  of  the  democratic  principle 
into  thb  House  has  disappointed  the  public  expectation,  and  inflicted  a  heavier 
burthen  of  taxation  on  the  country  than  it  had  before  been  required  to  bear.  The 
hon.  gentleman  did  not,  certainly,  bring  this  forward  as  a  taunt  against  reformers 
— be  was  not  prepared  to  twit  the  noble  author  of  the  reform  bill  on  this  account — 
but  be  brought  his  estimates  with  respect  to  diffefent  periods  together,  and  shewed 
that,  under  the  reform  bill,  there  had  been  an  addition  of  £10,000,000  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people.  He  says  that,  in  the  year  1822,  the  more  moderate  parlia- 
ment of  that  day  had  a  standing  army  of  only  91,000  men — ^that  you  have  reformed 
the  parliament,  and  the  army  is  now  augmented  to  137,000,  and  the  taxes  also  are 
very  heavily  increased.  It  would  be  a  legitimate  conclusion  from  the  hon. 
gentleman's  principles  to  go  back  to  those  happv  times  when  the  army  was  no 
greater  than  the  amount  he  states,  than  to  follow  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the  perilous 
career  he  proposes — ^for  his  whole  argument  went  to  show  that  economy  of  the  public 
money,  and  a  resistance  to  oppression,  do  not  depend  upon  the  constitution  of  this 
House,  but  upon  the  virtue  of  the  men  in  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  back  to 
the  year  1692,  and  says,  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day  claimed  fur  the 
people  the  right  of  hftving  frequent  parliaments.  William  the  third,  a  powerful 
monartsh,  departed  from  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into  in  this  respect,  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  refuse  the  supplies 
till  the  public  faith,  which  had  been  pledged  by  the  Crown,  should  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  that  virtuous  parliament,  which,  in  two  successive  years — backed, 
too,  by  the  House  of  Lords — contrqlled,  and  justly  controlled,  the  will  of  the  Crown, 
bad  a  much  less  free  constitution  than  the  present  parliament  enjoys;  and  I  must 
say,  judging  from  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  should  have  inferred  that 
he  is  no  friend  to  the  present  parliament,  and  that  he  is  making  an  ingenious 
argument  to  show  his  preference  to  be  in  favour  of  g^ing  back  to  that  of  1822 — 
nay,  still  further,  if  you  have  the  courage  to  do  so— even  to  the  parliament  of  1692. 
But  again,  the  hon.  gentleman's  condemnation  of  this  present  parliament  was 
somewhat  qualified,  for  the  hon.  gentleman,  paying  a  compliment  to  myself,  for  which 
I  beg  to  return  him  my  sincere  acknowledgments,  said  that  when  it  became  neces- 
sary for  us  to  nuike  a  great  exertion  to  equalise  the  revenue  with  the  expenditure,  o 
the  country,  the  present  pariiament  did,  what?  Impose  additional  burthens  on  the 
poorer  classes,  and  duties  upon  articles  which  thougfh  not  of  exact  necessity,  yet  in 
a  great  measure,  partake  of  that  character?  No;  the  hon.  gentleman's  charge 
against  the  present  parliament  was  not  that  they  included  in  their  taxation  articles 
of  general  consumption,  but  that  they  were  contented  to  lav  an  additional  burthen 
upon  themselves,  instead  of  trying  to  lay  it  on  the  great  body  of  the  people.  And 
they  did  so-^but  I  cannot  see  that,  in  doing  so,  they  betrayed  a  keen  desir^o  increasf 
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the  burthens  of  the  people — or  that  they  by  any  means  denerve  that  blame  which 
could  justify  these  charges  against  their  competency.    Take  the  Poor-law  Act«  for 
instance.    The  hon.  gentleman  refers  to  that  law  as  one  g^reat  grievance^    Did  ihe 
legislature  pass  that  Act  merely  from  a  wish  to  make  an  alteratioo  in  the  l«w  ? 
Was  it  without  inquiry  that  we  passed  the  Poor-law  bill?    No;  commissions  were 
appointed  expressly  to  inquire  into  every  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  great  and  cry- 
ing abuses  of  the  late  system  of  relief  of  the  poor  were  brought  to  light;  and  a 
government,  having  no  other  view  with  reference  to  that  law  than  to  remedy  tbe 
evils  of  the  old  system,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the  comfort  and  nndermine  the 
private  character  of  the  bulk  of  the  population,  incurred  without  flinching  great 
unpopularity  by  introducing  the  bill  in  which  their  remedy  was  embodied.    Again, 
with  respect  to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  I  should  like  to  see  how  die 
hon.  gentleman,  having  obtained  his  committee,  and  a  resolution  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  the  bank  charter  having  been  concurred  in — I  should  like  to  see  how  the 
hon.  gentleman  would  go  on?    Is  he  aware  of  the  inquiries  which  have  already  been 
made  upon  this  subject  ?    Is  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  conduct  such  an  inquiry  ? 
Is  he  aware  that,  for  three  sessions,  one  branch  of  the  subject  alone  occupied  the 
attention  of  a  committee  of  this  House — that  another  committee  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  investigate  it,  which  did  not  make  its  report  until  the  end  of  the  then 
Session  of  Parliament?    Is  the  hon.  gentleman  ignorant  of  all  these  inquiries?  if 
not,  how  can  he  come  forward  and  say  that  into  none  of  these  grievances  has  inquiiy 
been  made  ?     If  he  thinks  that  the  subject  of  the  charter  granted  to  the  Bank  of 
England  was  not  fully  investigated,  I  wish  him  joy  of  any  inquiry  at  the  bar  of  this 
House  which  he  could  institute  into  the  whole  case  of  the  bank  charter.    And  what« 
I  should  like  to  be  informed,  are  we  to  do  with  regard  to  the  church  establishment 
whilst  that  inquiry  is  going  on?    I  will  venture  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  dura- 
tion of  such  an  inquiry,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  find  such  a  variety  of  opinions 
upon  every  part  of  the  subject — so  much  business  added  to  the  investigation  in 
reference  to  country  banks,  and  to  joint-stock  banks — so  much  discussion  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  Currency-bill  of  ldl9 — that  I  am  sure  he  would  be  obliged 
to  postpone  ad  GrcBcas   Calendas  all  the  other  questions  which  his  resolution 
embraces.     With  respect  to  the  other  questions,  the  church  establishment,  reform  in 
parliament,  and  so  fourth,  they  are  subjects  to  be  decided  on  by  the  deliberate  sense 
of  the  House,  after  full  and  adequate  discussion,  by  select  committees  of  the  House, 
or  by  committees  of  the  whole  House.     These,  then.  Sir,  are  the  grounds  on  which 
I  resist  this  motion.     I  say  that  it  is  impracticable,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd,  to 
pass  a  resolution  pledging  ourselves  to  inquire  into  eight  or  ten  different  suljects, 
embracing  the  entire  state  of  domestic  society  in  this  country.    For  the  House  of 
Commons  to  make  a  public  confession  of  its  own  incompetency,  and  to  declare  itself 
"  criminal,'^  because  a  petition  was  presented  two  or  three  years  ago,  charging  it 
with  such  imputations,  appears  to  me  most  extraordinary,  and  I  must  sajr,  it  is 
equally  improbable  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  consent  to  place  itself  m  such 
an  anomalous  position.     The  hon.  gentleman  entered  into  a  variety  of  details,  but 
the  Hoiise  will,  I  think,  agree  with  me,  that  this^s  not  the  proper  time  for  discussing 
such  matters.     The  deep  importance  of  the  various  matters  to  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man adverted  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  bat  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  this 
House  is  in  a  situation  to  enter  upon  inquiries  into  the  several  questions  with  respect 
to  taxation  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alluded.     The  hon.  gentleman,  among 
other  instances  of  unjust  taxation,  mentioned  the  article  of  tea,  and  he  said  it  was  a 
gross  and  scandalous  injustice  to  the  poor  to  lay  an  equal  duty  on  all  descriptions  of 
tea.    The  House  must  be  aware  that  there  was  a  discriminating  duty  on  tea,  which 
duty  was  established  from  a  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the 
consumers.    Why  was  it  abandoned?    It  was  not  abandoned  as  the  act  of  tlie 
government,  or  from  any  wish  to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  but 
after  a  laborious  investigation  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  difficidty  of  collecting  the  duties  was  so  great  as  to  render 
the  Imposition  of  an  equal  dutv  indispensable.     That  was  the  opinion  of  a  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  then  held  offiee  as  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  and  whose  opinion  had  great  influenee  with  the 
government;  and  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  the  right  hon.  geotlem^  to  onafinn  me 
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in  whftt  I  say,  that  if  an  equal  duty  on  tea  was  substituted  for  a  diseriminating  duty, 
it  was  not  with  any  view  to  bear  hardly  oo  the  working  classes,  or  consult  the 
interests  of  the  government,  bot  merely  to  give  facilities  for  the  proper  collection  of 
the  revenue.  If  yuu  could,  without  fraud,  raise  an  equal  amount  of  revenue  from  a 
disorimtnating  as  from  an  equal  duty,  the  government  would  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  apportion  the  duty  to  the  quality  of  the  tea ;  but  that  was  found  to 
be  impracticable,  and  therefore  it  was  that  the  eoual  duty  was  substituted  for  the  dis- 
criroiDaiiog  duty.  Sir,  with  regard  to  the  article  of  beer,  I  think  that  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  cannot  have  any  weight,  at  all  events  in  reference  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  it  was  on  the  advice 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  that  the  government  consented  to  abandon  the  tax  on 
beer,  coasidering  it  to  be  untenable  as  distinguished  from  the  duty  on  malt.  The 
House  seeing  in  the  proposition  of  my  right  hon.  friend  a  maims  of  adding  to 
the  comfort  of  the  people  at  once  acceded  to  it.  The  House,  therefore,  agreed  to  a 
dhnination  of  the  revenue  in  this  particular  instance,  for  no  other  purpose  than  that 
of  adding  to  the  comforts  of  the  people;  and,  consequently,  I  deny  the  charge 
made  against  this  House,  of  being  inattentive  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  of  hav- 
iag  no  disposition  to  undertake  any  inquiry  which  we  think  may  conduce  to  the 
advantage  of  the  people.  On  all  the  subjects  to  which  the  hon.  gentlemen  have 
adverted,  there  have  been  full  and  frequent  inquiries,  and  that,  I  say,  shows  that 
there  is  a  strong  desire,  in  reference  to  taxation,  to  consult  the  interests  of  those  on 
whom  taxation  falls;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  conjure  the  House  not  to  lower  them- 
selves in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  or  injure  their  character  by  such  a  declaration  as 
that  we  are  incompetent  to  legislate,  because  a  petition  numerously  signed  has 
claimed  for  the  whole  people  a  right  of  suffrage,  and  has  branded  the  House  as  the 
unworthy  representatives  of  the  nation. 

The  amendment  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  108,  and  the  House  went  into 
Committee. 


VOTE  OF  THANKS  TO  SIR  C.  NAPIER,  AND  THE  ARMY 
IN  SCINDE. 
Fbbbuabt  12,  1844. 
Sta  R.  PacZf  said,  Sir,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the  thanks  of  the 
House  be  given  to  a  portion  of  the  British  army,  and  to  its  gallant  commander,  for 
services  recently  performed  under  very  critical  circumstances,  and  during  very 
important  operations  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  wliich  army  has,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  during  these  operations,  exhibited  proofs  of  discipline,  of  constancy 
and  of  valour,  which  have  sustained  and  even  exalted  the  high  character  of  the 
British  army,  and  have  entitled  that  army  and  its  commander  to  the  public  expres- 
sion of  our  thanks.  With  the  policy  of  the  measures  in  the  execution  of  which  that 
army  has  been  employed,  I  have,  upon  this  ocpasion,  nothing  to  do.  Whether  it 
were  jamifiahle  and  politic  to  exact  from  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  penalties  on  account 
of  tlie  violation  of  their  engagements — whether  it  were  politic  to  demand  the  cession 
of  territory  in  lieu  of  tlie  tribute  to  which  the  Ameers  were  subject,  are  questions 
whieb,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  reserved  altogether  for  separate  consideration.  I 
have  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  conduct  and  merits  of  gallant 
men  performing  the  first  duty  of  a  soldier — ^namely,  obedience  to  lawful  authority, 
and  by  the  mode  in  which  they  performed  it,  entitling  themselves,  in  my  opinion, 
to  the  public  acknowledgment  which  I  shall  propose.  Sir,  others  I  consider  to  be 
responsible  for  the  measures,  the  execution  of  which  was  committed  to  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  He  was  employed  by  the  Governor- general.  He  received  instructions  from 
the  Governor- general.  He  had  authority,  within  certain  limits,  from  the  €k>v6mor- 
general ;  but  ror  the  employment,  the  instructions,  the  authority,  the  civil  power  in 
India,  and  not  Sir  Charles  Napier,  is,  in  my  opinion,  altogether  responsible.  I  shall 
be  prepared  on  the  proper  occasion,  if  need  be,  to  vindicate  the  instructions  and 
authority,  but  upon  the  pi'esent  occasion,  I  shall  altogether  abstain  from  entering 
into  any  discussion  on  the  policy  of  the  measures  themselves.  Sir,  the  information 
which  ha»  recently  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  and  the  d^rea  of  nublic 
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attention  which  has  been  directed  to  the  operations  in  Scinde,  relieve  rae  from  tfie 
necessity  of  entering  into  any  detail  with  regard  to  the  measures  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  the  British  army  on  that  occasion.  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  ererj 
gentleman  has  read  the  papers  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  relating  to  the  sot^jed, 
and  I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  unnecessary  detail  of  the  circumstaoees 
which  led  to  the  British  army  being  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier.  The  House  would  recollect,  that  about  the  month  of  September,  1842,  Sir 
^harles  Napier  was  directed  to  take  command  of  the  British  army  in  Scinde  and 
/rBeloochistan.  The  active  operations  in  which  he  was  engaged  extended  for  a  period 
//which  is  included  between  January  1843,  and  the  latter  end  of  March,  in  the  same 
y  year.  That  period  of  three  months,  included  the  advance  upon  Emaum  Ghur,  the 
M>attle  of  Meeanee,  and  the  battle  of  Hyderabad.  These  two  battles,  the  most 
prominent  objects  to  any  one  contemplating  the  subject^  were  fought  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances.  According  to  the  first  report  of  Sir  Charles  Napier*  the 
force  opposed  to  him  in  the  battle  of  Meeanee  amounted  to  somewhere  about  23.000 
men,  while  his  own  force  did  not  exceed  2,800.  I  have,  however,  reason  to  believe, 
that  he  overrated  the  amount  of  the  force  under  his  command,  and  underrated  thatoif 
the  force  opposed  to  him.  I  believe  it  would  be  more  consistent  with  the  truth,  were  I 
to  say,  that  the  number  of  British  troops  under  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Mee- 
anee, did  not  exceed  2,000,  and  that  the  force  opposed  to  him  did  not  fall  short  of 
25,000,  the  number  originally  given.  Sir,  the  force  of  the  Ameers  consisted  of  Dfien 
accustomed  to  war,  of  great  natural  courage,  and  of  desperate  resolution,  to  which 
full  credit  is  given  in  the  admirable  despatch  of  Sir  Charles  Napier.  That  force, 
originally  estimated  at  25,000  men,  occupied  a  very  formidable  position.  They 
were  posted  in  the  dried  bed  of  a  water-course,  which  during  the  inundations  of 
the  Indus  becomes  filled.  The  enemy  were  flanked  by  a  village,  and  by  a  wooded 
country,  almost  impervious  to  troops.  Their  position,  I  believe,  was  defended  by 
fifteen  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  against  this  force  of  25,000  men  so  posted,  Sir  Charles 
Napier  and  his  army  marched,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  lives,  and  support* 
Ing  the  honour  and  credit  of  their  country.  At  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  the  force 
of  Sir  diaries  Napier  had  received  the  addition  of  two  or  three  regiments ;  and  the 
British  force  in  that  battle  amounted  to  5,000  men.  The  force  opposed  to  him,  con- 
sisted of  about  20,000.  Of  the  courage  and  resolution  of  the  army  of  the  Ameers  no 
greater  proof  can  be  given  than  one  adduced  from  the  despatch  of  Sir  Charles 
Napier, — *'  That  on  the  approach  of  the  British  army  the  Beloochees  did  what,  as 
an  exhibition  of  courage,  corresponds  in  European  warfare  with  the  actual  conflict 
of  the  bayonet,  the  proof  of  European  courage  which  is  the  most  decisive,  that  after 
discharging  their  firelocks  at  the  troops  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  they  rushed  from  the 
water-course  in  which  they  had  taken  up  their  position  and  attacked  the  British 
soldiers  with  their  shields  and  swords,  which  they  took  as  substitutes  for  their  fire- 
locks." 

Nothing  can  be  more  decisive  than  the  testimony  of  Sir  C.  Napier  to  the  valour 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him ;  at  the  same  time,  any  one  who  considers  the 
circumstances  of  the  action,  the  nature  of  the  position,  the  valour  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  disparity  of  the  forces,  will  admit  that  the  valour  of  the  enemy  was  rendered 
vain  by  the  eminent  military  skill  on  the  part  of  Sir  C.  Napier.  Sir,  in  those  two 
battles  also,  altliough  there  was  such  an  immense  disparity  of  force,  the  valour  of 
the  British  soldiers  fully  maintained  the  character  of  their  country.  In  the  first 
battle,  where  the  disparity  was  the  greatest,  the  British  force  consisted,  I  think,  of 
only  one  regiment  of  Europeans,  three  regiments  of  Sepoys,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
the  25th,  the  12th,  and  the  1st,  and  some  native  cavalry;  and  it  is,  1  think,  most 
gratifying  to  know  that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  exhibition  of  valour,  between 
the  Sepoy  and  the  European ;  animated  by  the  example  of  their  officers,  both  Sepoy 
and  European  were  exposed  to  the  common  danger,  and  showed  an  equal  degree  of 
courage  and  resolution.  Sir,  to  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  that  ocoasioo  it 
would  be  impossible  to  attribute  too  high  praise ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  justice  re- 
quires that  we  should  not  overlook  the  great  cause  of  the  victory.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  mainly  to  be  ascribed,  both  at  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad,  to  the  example  set 
by  the  gallant  officer,  who  was  responsible  for  the  British  army  on  those  occasions. 
It  b  most  fortunate  that  at  such  a  crisis,  and  under  circumstances  of  such  difficulty,  the 
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awniamd  of  the  Britisb  anny  was  committed  to  a  man,  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
have  engrafted  on  the  stem  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  lineage  that  personal  nobi- 
lity which  is  deriYed  from  uu blemished  private  character,  from  tlie  highest  sense  of 
peraooal  hononr^aod  from  repeated  proofs  of  valour  in  the  field,  which  have  made  their 
name  conspicuons  in  the  records  of  their  conntry.  Sir,  each  of  these  three  brotliers 
feamt  the  art  of  war  under  an  illustrious  commander  during  the  whole  of  those  me* 
morable  campaigns  of  which  one  of  them  has  been  the  faithful,  impartial  and  eloquent 
historiaD,  and  the  exploits  of  those  three  brothers  during  the  whole  of  those  campaigns 
edtitkd  them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  In  almost  every  action  of  the  Penin- 
sular war  they  gave  proofs  of  great  military  skill  and  personal  valour.  In  the 
aeUona  of  Corunna,  of  Busaco,  of  Ciudad  Rodngo,and  during  the  operations  of  the 
Pyrenees,  they  proved  that  there  was  no  British  officer  more  prodigal  of  his  blood 
in  the  cause  of  his  country  than  was  each  of  those  brothers.  Sir,  the  officer  who 
commanded  in  the  actions  to  which  this  notice  refers,  bears  a  name  than  which 
there  is  none  more  conspicuous  in  the  bright  pages  which  contain  the  recordi>, 
whether  in  the  military  or  tlie  naval  annals  of  this  country,  for  desperate  and 
successful  Talour.  For  if  we  road  the  account  of  some  naval  action,  in  which, 
in  the  ccHirse  of  ^7e  minutes,  with  a  force  wholly  unable,  unless  directed  with  the 
utmost  skill  and  valour,  to  compete  with  the  enemy — if  in  the  course  of  Qwe 
mi  nates  we  find  a  signal  victory  achieved,  by  which  the  glories  of  St.  Vincent  are 
revived — a  victory  by  the  moral  efiect  of  which  a  dynasty  is  changed, — if  we  read 
the  records  of  such  an  action,  we  find  the  name  of  the  commander  there  is  Napier. 
Even  in  a  more  limited  and  circumscrihed  sphere  of  operation,  when,  in  the  course 
of  last  year,  it  became  of  the  utmost  importance  to  iaipress  on  a  misguided  multitude 
the  inherent  strength  of  the  law  and  the  civil  power  directed  by  a  consciousness  of 
right,  and  by  consummate  skill,  the  man  who,  accompanied  by  only  six  constables, 
attacked  hundreds  of  people,  and  captured  more  of  those  opposed  to  him  than  the 
number  of  the  men  he  commanded — I  remark,  with  satisfaction,  that  the  person 
who  achieved  that,  comparatively  speaking,  humble  and  yet  most  useful  exploit,  also 
bore  the  name  of  Napier.  I  am  justified  then  in  saying,  that  in  the  records  of  gal- 
kmt  exploits,  whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  there  is  not  one  name  which  stands 
out  more  conspicuously  than  the  name  borne  by  the  gallant  officer  who  commanded 
at  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad.  And,  Sir,  I  believe  that  those  who  bear  that  name, 
stimolated  by  the  examples  of  their  predecessors,  will  continue  to  exhibit  the  same 
coarage  and  resolution  in  great  actions,  and  that  the  motto  which  they  bear  on  their 
shields,  *^  Ready,  ay,  ready,"  will  be  as  it  is,  their  motto,  so  also  the  characteristic 
of  their  eonduct.  Let  the  House  recollect  that  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  called 
on  to  take  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Scinde  he  had  attained  the  age  of  sixt^-two, 
and  that  his  body  had  been  shattered  in  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
his  spirit — to  the  example  which  he  set  the  troops — inspiring  an  unparalleled  confi- 
dence in  their  commander,  that  we  must  mainly  attribute  the  success  of  the  actions 
of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad.  The  quality  of  actions.  Sir,  chiefly  depends  on 
the  character  of  those  who  superintend  them.  The  actions  which  have  been  per- 
formed by  the  members  of  the  Napier  family  may  appear  foolhardy  to  the  pusillani- 
mous— they  may  appear  the  mere  result  of  a  lucky  chance  to  the  superficial ;  but 
howerer  desperate  they  may  appear  when  they  are  undertaken  and  superintended  by 
ordinary  minds,  they  are,  nevertheless,  reconcileable  with  the  soberest  calculations  of 
pmdenoe  when  directed  by  such  men  as  Sir  Charles  Napier.  Sir,  there  is  one  point 
I  am  desirous  of  adverting  to,  because  I  know  if  rashness  could  be  imputed  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier — if  it  could  be  imputed  to  him  that  lie  had  needlessly  led  the  British 
army  into  the  conflict — ^no  praise  which  we  could  bestow  on  his  valour  would  com* 
pensBte  him  for  the  painful  refiections  which  such  an  imputation  would  give  birth  to  . 
m  his  mind.  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  peruse  the  papers  relating  to  this 
question  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  that  the  wisest  course 
which  Sir  Charles  Napier  could  take — ^namely,  that  of  at  once  encountering  the 
^lerny,  but  that  if  he  had  pursued  any  other  course,  the  safety  of  the  army  would 
have  been  compromised.  It  is  difficult  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  been  the 
resolta  if  a  diflRnrent  course  had  been  taken ;  but  if  any  man  could  entertain  a  doubt 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  course  which  Sir  Charles  Napier  took  in  not  suspending  his 
march,  in  not  permitting  the  Ameers  to  congregate,  and  in  determining^at  once  to 
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bring  his  force  of  2,500  men  into  conflict  with  a  force  of  eight  times  the  number,  he 
would  only  ask  such  a  man  to  read  the  account  of  what  passed  in  the  year  1839,  at 
the  time  when  Sir  John  Keane  arrived  from  Bombay  at  the  month  of  the  lodiis. 
Do  not  speculate  on  what  the  Ameers  would  have  done  in  1843,  if  Sir  Charles  Nafvier 
had  delayed  his  march  or  withdrawn  his  troops,  bat  read  the  testimonies  of  what 
their  conduct  was  in  1839,  and  1  think  you  will  say  that  Sir  Charles  Mapier  had  no 
alternative  but  at  once  to  front  the  danger  which  menaced  him.  In  1839,  Lord 
Auckland  having  determined  on  advancing  into  Affghanistan,  he  sent  a  force  from 
Bombay,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  for  the  purpose  of  entering  upon 
some  negotiations  with  the  Ameers,  and  of  making  Scinde  the  basis  of  his  military 
ofierations.  Lord  Auckland,  in  describing  the  operations  of  Sir  John  Keane,  gave 
this  account  of  the  conduct  and  attentions  of  the  Ameers  .-—The  Bombay  division, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Keane,  landed  at  the  Hujamsee  mouth  of  the  Indos 
in  the  early  days  of  December,  and  I^rd  Auckland,  writing  in  March,  1839,  says  : — 
*^  No  resistance  was  ofiered  to  its  disembarkations,  but  from  the  date  of  its  arrival 
every  artifice  was  resorted  to,  to  thwart  and  impede  its  movements,  notwithstanding 
the  most  fulsome  professions  of  friendship  and  devotion." 

They  (the  Ameers),  says  Lord  Auckland,  professed  the  utmost  devotion,  yet  he 
sa>s  that  tlicy  were  at  the  same  moment  '*  making  every  preparation  for  hostilities, 
and  that  they  endeavoured  to  see  what  good  they  could  derive  from  a  system  of 
feigned  confidence  and  violent  menace."  The  Ameers  then  took  with  respect  to  Sir 
John  Keane  the  same  course  which  they  afterwards  took  with  respect  to  Sir  Charles 
Mapier: — "Communications,"  Lord  Auckland  continued,  "were  cut  oflP-^etters 
seized — ^boatmen  and  other  workpeople  threatened — and  every  appearance  of  intended 
open  hostility  exhibited." 

On  the  24th  January,  1839,  Sir  John  Keane  writes — "  I  have  in  former  commu- 
nications stated  to  you  that  Scinde  has  all  along  been  considered  a  light  affair,  as  it 
might  be  called  a  secondary  consideration  ;  as  relating  to  the  campaign,  so  near  as 
I  can  judge  at  this  hour,  it  assumes  a  different  aspect,  and  takes  a  first  place  in  the 
operations  of  the  army.** 

Again,  immediately  after  he  writes  : — *'  Things  have  come  to  a  crisis  in  Lower 
Scinde ;  the  gentlemen  of  the  residency  have  been  obliged  to  leave  Hyderabad,  and 
are  now  in  my  camp." 

I  ask  you  also,  continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  to  read  the  account  which  Lieut. 
Eastwick  gives  of  the  menaces  directed  against  him.  There  is  no  saying  what  the 
consequences  might  have  been  if  he  had  remuned  at  Hyderabad.  He  retired,  and 
if  he  had  not  been  prudent  enough  to  retire, .  he  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
same  attacks  as  that  gallant  officer,  Major  Outram,  was  afterwards  subjected  to. 
Lieut.  Eastwick  in  his  account  of  the  negotiations,  states,  that  *'*  On  the  20th  Janu- 
ary, the  treaty  was  given  to  the  Ameers ;  on  the  21st  January,  the  Ameers  desired 
the  meeting  should  be  postponed  to  the  22nd.  On  the  22nd  the  Ameers  said  they 
could  not  on  that  day  give  an  explicit  answer ;  they  would  not  say  whether  they 
would  accept  the  treaty  or  not.  On  the  23rd  hordes  of  troops  surrounded  the  city, 
and  the  reply  of  the  Ameers  was  that  the  treaty  should  be  sent  back,  for  that  tfaey 
wonld  not  sign." 

The  proceedings  of  the  Ameers,  in  1839,  were  exactly  similar  to  tho^e  of  1843. 
They  made  fulsome  professions  of  friendship  and  devotion — they  asked  you  to  post- 
pone the  negotiations  from  day  to  day — they  pretended  to  wish  for  further  time  for 
consideration,  but  every  hour  they  were  collecting  their  forces.  At  their  request 
four  days  were  allowed  to  elapse.  When  their  preparations  were  completed,  what 
was  their  answer?  **  The  treaty  could  not  now  be  signed—the  embassy  might  go 
or  stay  as  they  pleased,  but  they  (the  Ameers)  could  give  them  no  pledge  of  safety, 
having  no  control  over  the  Beloochees." 

So  Sir  John  Keane  says : — "  The  whole  country  in  front  and  in  rear  of  us  is  now 
aroused  and  under  arms  to  exterminate  us  if  they  can.  Troops  are  flocking  in  from 
all  directions  to  the  capital.  Let  a  brigade  of  infantry,  two  regiments  of  cavalry, 
and  a  troop  of  horse  artillery,  be  sent  down  as  soon  as  possible." 

Why  did  not  the  Ameers  attack  the  British  army  P  "  Because  Sir  Willonghby 
Cotton  having  received  authentic  intelligence  of  the  immediate  hazard  of  a  rupture 
in  Lower  Scinde,  marehed  two  brigades  of  infantry,  one  brigaded  cavalry^  wad  a 
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large  fierce  of  ftrtilleiy,  down  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus  in  the  direction  of  Hyder- 
abad. The  troops  of  Shah  Shoojah  had  been  sent  to  occupy  Sukanna,  a  town  from 
which  the  Belooohee  soldiery  had  been  drafted  to  support  the  Ameers  of  Hyderabad.'' 

Sir  John  Keane,  who  was  on  the  opposite  bank,  wished  to  take  that  course  which 
Sir  Charles  Napier  afterwards  took,  cf  making  an  attack  at  once.  On  the  30th  of 
Jannary,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  finding  himself  supported  by  such  a  force,  told  the 
Ameers  he  could  now  md^e  no  abatement  in  the  terms  which  had  been  proffered ; 
bat  if  they  still  refused,  if  a  gun  or  a  matchlock  were  fired,  their  whole  country  would 
be  seiaed,  and  that  they  themsehos  would  be  dispossessed  of  power.  When  the  Ameers 
founil  that  four  or  five  brigades  of  British  troops  were  dose  upon  them,  they  signified, 
on  the  1st  of  Febmary,  Uieir  readiness  to  submit  to  terms.  If,  however,  there  had 
tlien  been  only  a  force  of  2,000  or  2,500  men,  depend  npon  it  the  Ameers,  notwith- 
standing thdr  professions  of  friendship,  would  have  attacked  our  troops.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  was  not  in  the  condition  in  which  Sir  John  Keane  and  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton 
were.  He  had  not  8,000  or  10,000  men  under  his  command,  but  only  a  limited 
force  of  2,600  men  to  oppose  to  the  forces  of  the  Ameers.  My  opinion  is,  that 
if  he  had  delayed  one  day  longer;  if  be  had  attempted  to  retreat;  if  he  had 
not  taken  that  course  which  his  wisdom  combined  with  his  skill  had  dictated 
him  to  take,  not  one  day  would  have  passed  without  his  army  being  attacked 
and  cut  off;  and  though  the  glory  of  the  British  arms  would  not  nave  been 
tarnished  by  such  a  result,  still  following  upon  the  disaster  which  occurred  to  us  at 
Cabul,  it  would  have  produced  the  most  serious  consequences.  In  estimating  the 
conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  I  do  not  think  the  chief  praise  is  due  to  his  military 
skill — I  do  not  think  it  is  doe  even  to  his  personal  valour;  but  I  do  think  it  is  due 
to  him  for  the  course  which  he  took  and  his  opposition  to  those  who  advised  a 
postponement  of  hostilities,  in  at  once  engaging  the  enemy.  Having  pondered 
on  the  consequences  of  retreat — ^knowing  the  shock  which  our  Indian  empire  would 
sustain  by  a  repetition  of  a  disaster  like  that  of  Cabul — he,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, with  less  local  knowledge  than  was  possessed  by  many  around  him,  had  the 
moral  courage  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  advice  he  received,  and  committed  that 
army  and  his  own  reputation  to  the  fate  of  doubtful  war.  It  is  chiefly  for  that 
exhibition  of  moral  courage  that  I  th'^nk  him  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  tlie  House. 
In  detailing  the  action  of  Meeanee,  Sir  Charles  Napier  writes  as  follows : — *'  At  one 
time,  my  lord,  the  courage  and  numbers  of  the  enemy  against  the  22nd,  25th,  and 
12th  regiments  bore  heavily  in  that  part  of  the  battle.  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  1  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to  force  the  right  of  the  enemy^s  line.  This 
order  was  very  gallantly  executed  by  the  9th  Bengal  cavalry  and  Scinde  horse ;  the 
details  shall  be  afterwards  stated,  for  the  struggle  on  our  right  and  centre  was  at  that 
time  so  fierce  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  left.*' 

That  is  the  modest  and  becoming  account  of  the  reasons  which  prevented  him 
from  going  to  the  left.  He  remained  at  the  post  of  danger,  feeling  that  the  time 
was  come  when,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  of  bis  fall,  the  necessity  for 
an  example  of  personal  devotion  upon  his  part,  by  coming  and  sharing  in  the 
common  danger,  was  so  g^eat  that  he  could  not  retire  from  his  position,  and  he  was 
thus  obliged  to  collect  from  others  an  account  which  he  himself  could  not  tp^'e* 
And  there  did  that  gallant  man  stand,  I  believe  within  ten  or  fifteen  yards  of  the 
water-course  where  lay  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  cheering  on  his  troops  by  an 
example  of  personal  valour,  which  made  it  impossible  for  any  man  in  that  army  to 
resbt  its  contagious  influence,  but  compelled  them  all,  like  their  gallant  com* 
mander,  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  gf  their  country.  Sir,  I  think  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  House  with  further  details.  I  am  asking  them  to 
place  upon  record  their  sense  of  the  military  services  of  the  army  in  Scinde  and  of 
Its  commander.  I  call  upon  them  for  no  expression  of  opinion  upon  any  other  point 
eonnected  with  the  operations  in  that  country.  But  looking  to  what  was  achieved 
by  them,  looking  to  what  was  done  by  every  man  in  that  army  on  those  two  days, 
I  think  the  House  will  be  disponed  to  come  to  a  unanimous  resolution  that  for 
snch  exploits  the  thanks  of  this  House  are  justly  due.  With  respect  to  some  who 
were  engaged  in  those  battles,  we  must  mingle  with  the  expression  of  our  grati* 
tnde  to  them  an  expression  of  deep  sympathy  with  their  relatives  and  friends.  The 
diapatcbea  of  Sir  Cftuvles  Napier  wisely  and  justly  ascribe  to  individuais  who  fell 
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on  those  occasions  much  of  the  merit  of  the  yictories  that  have  been  g^ned.  He 
has  left,  I  believe,  an  imperishable  record  of  the  exploits  which  they  performed.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  lament  deaths  so  glorious  as  some  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  those  engagements.  He  speaks  of  one  gallant  officer  in  a  manner  which 
must,  I  think,  if  any  thing  can,  five  consolation  to  his  family  and  friends,  and 
prove  to  them  tlie  highest  consolation  that  could  be  offered  to  them  under  their 
affliction  and  distress.  He  says  : — "  I  have  deeply  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  brave 
and  excellent  Captain  Garrett,  of  the  9th  light  cavalry,  who  fell  honourably  in  the 
battle,  and  also  the  fall  of  Lieutenant  Smith  of  the  Bombay  Artillery ;  with  unsurpassed 
and  desperate  valour  he  galloped  in  front  of  his  battery,  and  rode  up  upon  the  top  of 
the  nullah  (filled  with  enemies)  to  see  where  his  guns  could  bear  with  the  greatest 
effect.     Here  the  hero  fell." . 

Sir,  there  can  be  no  nobler  inscription  upon  the  tomb  of  that  gallant  officer  than 
the  words  in  which  his  commander  has  thus  commemorated  his  services.  Sir,  with 
regard  to  these  gallant  men,  I  trust  we  shall  now  proceed  to  bestow  upon  thera  that 
highest  reward,  which  a  grateful  country  can  confer — that  reward,  of  which  it  has 
with  truth  been  said — 

**  The  Sentte*s  thanks,  the  QaztUii  pompoas  tale 
With  force  resistless  o*er  the  brave  prevail.** 

That  we  shall  allow  vou,  Sir,  as  the  organ  of  the  nation^s  voice,  to  express  to 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  to  the  officers  and  the  men  who  served  under  his  command 
-»to  the  Euro{)ean  and  to  the  Sepoy — ^to  the  man  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest 
rank,  and  who  shared  in  those  days  a  common  fate  and  are  invested  with  a  common 
glory — that  to  them  all  we  shall  convey  through  you,  Sir,  as  our  organ,  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  public  gratitude.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving — 
'^That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Knight 
grand  cross  of  the  most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath,  for  the  eminent  skill,  energy, 
and  gallantry  displayed  by  him  in  the  recent  military  opemtions  in  Scinde,  parti- 
cularly in  the  two  decisive  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad." 

Lord  John  Russell  briefly  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to. 


STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

F£BBUABT  23,  1844. 

On  the  ninth  night*s  debate  on  Lord  John  RusselPs  motion,  ^*  That  the  House 
do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  lake  into  consideration  the  state  oflreland^* — 

Sib  Robert  Pbel  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  I  should  be  appalled  by  the  duty  which 
I  have  to  perform,  if  I  had  not  great  confidence  in  the  justice,  and  still  greater  con- 
fidence in  the  indulgence  of  this  House.  The  House,  I  am  sure,  wiU  consider  that 
on  now  rising,  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  night^s  debate,  to  address  them,  I  am  not  rising 
for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  any  personal  wish  of  my  own,  or  for  any  purpose 
of  idle  display ;  but  I  rise  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duty  towards  the  House 
and  towards  the  government,  which  imposes  on  me,  considering  the  situation  in 
which  I  stand,  the  obligation  of  addressing  the  House.  I  know.  Sir,  that  in  a  debate, 
conducted  on  both  sides  with  extraordinary  ability,  and  carried  on  throogb  such  along 
period  of  time,  every  argument  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question 
before  us  must  be  exhausted ;  and  I  know  likewise  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it 
18  next  to  impossible  to  offer  any  novel  observations  to  the  House ;  but  yet  I  have 
no  other  alternative  than  in  the  discharge  of  my  duty,  to  present  in  a  connected  and 
intelligible  form  my  opinions  and  views  on  the  several  matters  which  have  been 
brought  forward.  I  cannot  do  that  efiectually  without  travelling  over  a  field  which 
has  already  been  exhausted.  I  must,  therefore,  appeal  to  the  patience  and  indulgence 
of  the  House  to  bear  with  me  while  I  perform  that  duty.  I  have  another  and  a  g^reater 
dutv — ^I  have  to  exercise  that  privilege  which  belongs  to  the  accused.  On  the  part 
of  the  government  I  stand  here  to  make  our  defence.  I  am  naturally  influenced  by 
the  feeling  of  a  consciousness  of  having  been  exposed  to  unjust  and  unmerited  im- 
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potations.  I  must  exercise  that  privilege  of  defence—the  liberty  of  giving  Tent  to 
that  feeling;  yet  I  will  not  permit  that  feeling  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  consideration 
of  important  matters  of  policy  affecting  the  interests  of  Ireland ;  and  on  all  that  part 
of  the  question  which  relates  to  public  policy — the  question  of  future  legislation — I 
trust,  1  shall  address  myself  to  it  with  that  care,  moderation,  and  forbearance  which 
becomes  a  subject  of  such  immense  magnitude.  In  replying  to  the  many  charges 
brought  against  me,  I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  that  reserve  respecting  all  matters  of  a 
personal  nature,  affecting  the  position  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  been  the  subjtet 
of  criminal  proceedings,  which  should  be  maintained.  If  I  transgress  the  rule  which 
I  lay  down,  it  will  be  contrary  to  my  intention,  as  I  wish  to  conduct  the  defence 
of  the  government  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  position  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last.  I  wish  the  hon.  gentleman,  instead  daily  of  agitating  the 
passions  of  his  countrymen  on  the  subject  of  repeal,  would  give  us  here  an 
opportunity  of  meetine  him  and  replying  to  his  arguments,  and  I  should  not 
doubt  as  to  what  would  be  the  result.  I  beg  you  to  l^ar  in  mind  what  were  the 
arguments  and  statements  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  this  night  rested  his 
appeal  fur  the  repeal  of  the  union.  What  a  perversion  of  history  is  necessary  to 
Tindicate  his  demands  for  what  he  calls  justice  to  Ireland !  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  said,  that  for  eighteen  years  anterior  to  the  union,  Ireland  had  the 
happiness  of  enjoying  an  independent  parliament.  An  independent  parliament! 
What  I  the  parliament  that  sat  from  1782  to  1800  an  independent  parliament,  pro- 
viding for  the  social  happiness  of  those  for  whose  interests  they  legislated !  Why, 
I  thought  one  of  the  gravest  allegations  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was, 
that  throngh  the  corruption  of  that  parliament  the  union  had  been  effected,  and 
that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  saeriflced  through 
the  corruption  of  that  parliament.  And  was  the  condition  of  the  people  really  happy 
under  that  parliament?  What  said  Mr.  Grattan?  He  asked  after  1782 — ^long 
after,  if  I  recollect  rightly — **  What  has  the  independent  legislature  efiected  for  us  ?" 
He  smd,  ^*  We  have  got  a  police  bill,  we  have  a  riot  act,  we  have  got  pensions 
without  end,  we  have  a  privileged  traffic  in  the  sale  of  peerages."  That  was  Mr. 
Grattan^s  account  of  the  virtue  of  that  independent  parliament.  He  said,  in  fact, 
that  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  province;  and  is  it  true  that  the 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  happy  P  Look  at  the  statements  presented  of 
the  condition  of  the  city  of  Dublin  and  other  cities  from  1795;  and  look  at  the 
accounts  of  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  look  at  the  diminution  of  trade  and  the  shipping 
interests  for  the  ten  years  preceding  the  union,  and  you  will  see  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  proved  his  statement  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  of  advancing 
prosperity.  Was  the  condition  of  the  people  happy — ^was  their  social  state  perfect 
— ^was  Ireland  governed  without  insurrectionary  acts,  or  other  acts  against  the 
liberty  of  the  people?  Talk  of  the  state  of  Ireland  between  1783  and  1800— why, 
the  rebellion  and  all  the  terrible  consequences  of  it  occurred  during  that  period. 
The  rebellion  broke  out  in  1798,  and  was  but  iust  suppressed  at  the  time  of  the 
union.  But  if  this  Irish  parliament  did  as  greatly  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  Ire- 
land, as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  has  stated,  how,  I  ask,  was  it  constituted  ? 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman'^  statement  was  true*  how  completely  did  it  show 
that  that  happiness  is  entirely  independent  cif,  and  unconnected  with  the  social  insti- 
tutions of  its  government.  For  at  any  rate  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  cannot 
deny  this,  that  that  parliament  which  he  now  says  promoted  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  Ireland,  was  a  parliament  returned  by  small  boroughs;  that 
that  parliament  was  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants ;  that  during  that  whole 
period,  at  any  rate,  there  was  the  Ksfablished  Protestant  Church.  Yes,  during  that 
period,  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says  the  social  state  of  Ireland  was 
almost  perfect,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  subject  to  disabilities,  the  parliament  was 
exclusively  Protestant,  and  the  Established  Church  was  in  its  full  efficiency.  I  leavo 
therefore  the  hon.  and  learned  member  the  choice  either  of  admitting  that  it  is  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  Ireland  that  the  Established  Church  should  be  preserved, 
and  even  that  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics  should  have  remained  in 
force;  or  he  must  admit  to  me,  which  is  the  real  fact,  that  yon  only  carried  on  the 
government  of  Ireland  with  the  parliament  which  existed  from  1782  to  1800,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  corruption  and  venality.    But  history  proves  that  the  social 
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eondition  of  Ireland  was  not  a  happy  one,  and  that  that  parliameot  did  not  promote^ 
and  was  not  calculated  to  promote,  the  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland.  The  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must  also  admit  to  me,  if  there  be  truth  in  history,  that  there  never 
existed  a  legislature  less  entitled  to  the  character  of  independence,  in  any  aeiiae  of  the 
term,  than  the  parliament  which  he  now  says  was  the  pride  and  boast  of  Ireland,  and 
had  contributed  more  to  its  happiness  and  prosperity  than  any  other  institution.  I 
think  the  hon.  and  learoed  gentleman  would  better  consult  the  interests  of  his  oouDtry, 
and  take  a  course  more  corresponding  with  his  own  permanent  fame^  if  he  would  give 
us  the  opportunity  here  of  examining  his  statements,  and  of  eocouotering  his  argu- 
ments, instead  of  inflaming  the  passions  of  the  ignorant  by  misstatements  like  these. 
We  may  judge  what  the  nature  of  those  misstatements  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman must  be  on  such  an  audience  by  those  he  has  ventured  to  make  in  the  face 
of  a  British  parliament.  Having  reluctantly  been  diverted  from  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord  by  the  new  topics  introduced  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  I  now  pass  from  them,  and  proceed  to  address  myself  to  the  merits  of 
that  motion.  With  respect  to  the  motion  itself,  I  think  the  noble  lord  will  admit  to 
me  that  it  is  a  motion  exclusively — I  won*t  say  exclusively — but  one  deserving  strictly 
the  name  of  party  motion.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  motion,  and  one  in  conformity 
with  ancient  precedent,  and  a  perfectly  constitutional  mode  of  trying  the  oonftdence 
of  the  HoUse  in  the  government.  That  it  is  a  party  motion  the  noble  lord,  I  think, 
will  admit  himself,  it  is  not  a  motion  for  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  The  noble 
lord  might  have  pursued  this  course.  He  might  have  said,  *^  1  won*t  mix  up  the  oon^ 
siderations  of  party  with  the  higher  consideration  of  the  government  of  Ireland. 
1  will  challenge  your  conduct.  I  will  put  you  upon  your  defence;  but  I  will  support 
my  charge  against  you,  not  from  party  considerations,  but  for  the  more  important 
consideration  of  the  social  state  of  Ireland."  But  the  noble  lord  has  not  taken  that 
course.  Has  the  noble  lord  moved  for  a  committee  on  the  whole  state  of  Ireland? 
No  such  thing.  But  as  if  he  were  afraid  of  the  possibility  of  success ;  as  if  he  shrunk 
from  the  risk  of  being  compelled  in  that  committee  to  explain  in  details  what  were 
his  own  views  with  respect  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  Ireland,  at  the  moment 
he  gives  his  notice  he  publicly  declares — '^  I  mean  to  move  a  resolution  strongly 
condemnatory  of  the  conduct  of  the  government, '  and  I  will  make  it  impossible 
for  the  government,  consistently  with  their  own  honour  and  character,  to  aequiesce  in 
my  motion,  and  will  force  them  into  a  declaration  of  policy  that  shall  render  it  im- 
possible  for  them  to  govern  Ireland. "  Not  so  the  noble  member  for  Sunderland.  His 
speech  expressed  strong  opinions,  from  which,  however  I  may  differ,  I  will  say  I 
am  sure  are  sincere.  I  never  was  more  convinced  in  my  life,  from  the  t<»ne  and  manner 
of  the  noble  lord,  that  the  opinions  he  submitted  to  the  House,  without  any  re- 
gard to  the  consequences,  were  his  real  opinions.  But  I  think  that  the  speeeh  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  was  quite  of  a  different  character.  He  was 
in  a  difficult  position.  He  was  solving  a  great  question  in  political  fluxions,  and 
undoubtedly  he  did  come  to  the  solution  of  it  like  a  great  mathematician.  He  had  to 
reconcile  the  maximum  of  crimination  against  the  government  with  the  minimum  of 
inconvenience  to  his  supporters.  Quod  erat  demongtrandum.  Now,  the  only  thing  I 
can  extract  from  the  noble  lord^s  speech  is  this  sentiment — '*  Remove  the  present  go- 
vernment, and  place  me  in  office."  He  dealt  plentifully  in  impeachments  and 
accusations  against  us,  but  when  he  came  to  explain  his  own  views  with  respect  to 
Ireland,  and  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  that  country,  he  ^aid  nothing  whatever  which 
could  compel  him  when  in  office  to  adopt  any  course  different  from  that  of  the  pre- 
sent government.  Did  the  noble  lord  say,  ^^  If  I  could  realize  my  own  wishes  I  would 
divide  the  funds  of  the  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  give  one  portion  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  another  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  a  third  part  to  the  Pro- 
testants ?"  Did  he  say,  ^'  These  are  great  projects,  but  I  fear  that  at  present  the 
prospect  of  consummating  them  is  most  remote?  I  see  no  chance  of  its  arriving  for  a 
considerable  period,  but  I  will  make  some  progress  to  meet  it ;  and  I  think  the  first 
step  towards  it  is  doubling  the  grant  to  Maynooth?"  Should  the  noble  lord  succeed 
through  this  motion,  and  be  reinstated  in  power,  his  success  will  involve  him  in  less 
of  inconvenience  and  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  Church  question  than  any  pubUe 
roan  was  ever  in  before.  I  rejoice  at  this^I  rejoice  that  the  noble  lord  has  not 
committed  himself  on  his  return  to  power  to  any  measure  which  may  very  materiall/ 
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endanger  the  sapporC  of  the  Established  Church.  With  respect  to  the  aoeusationt 
of  the  noble  lord  against  the  government,  allow  me  to  say,  that  I  think  it  would  have 
been  b^ler  for  him  to  have  abstained  from  attacking  us  in  such  aii  acrimonious 
waj  as  he  did.  I  think,  considering  the  exposed  position  of  the  house  in  wMch  the 
noble  lord  lives,  and  looking  to  the  very  brittle  materials  of  which  it  is  composed — 
with  a  CoereioQ  act  and  an  appropriation  clause — I  think,  I  say,  that  the  noble  lord 
might  have  been  far  less  dangerously  employed  than  in  throwing  stones  at  us.  I  do 
not  mean,  however,  to  follow  that  example,  I  will  ward  off  the  blows  of  the  noble  lord 
as  I  can ;  but  I  will  not  disturb  the  temper  of  calmness  and  moderation  in  which 
I  wish  to  consider  the  affiiirs  of  Ireland  by  seeking  any  opportunity  for  recrimina- 
tion. The  first  charge  made  against  us  is  a  very  serious  and  a  very  unjust  one,  which 
I  scarcely  expected  would  have  come  from  the  noble  lord.  It  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  government,  that  is,  I,  who,  as  the  head  of  it,  am  mainly  responsible  for  its 
acts,  had  wlected  the  present  lord  chancellor  on  account  of  his  hostility  to  the 
Irish  people.  The  noble  lord  denied  his  talents.  [No,  no.]  The  noble  lord  cer- 
tainly denied  that  the  lord  chancellor  efficiently  discharged  his  duties.  He  asserted 
that  the  appointment  should  not  have  been  made,  and  undertaking  to  answer  not  only 
for  the  conduct  but  the  very  motives  of  other  men,  had  declared  his  opinion  that  I 
had  selected  Lord  Lyndhurst  for  the  chancellorship  because  of  his  enmity  to  Ireland 
— ^nay,  worse  still,  on  account  of  his  offensive  language  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
The  noble  lord  absolutely  asserted,  that  I  had  so  far  disgraced  myself  as  to  have 
sdeeted  for  the  highest  office  in  the  law  courts  of  the  empire  a  man  whose  quali- 
ficadons  for  that  situation  consisted  in  enmity  and  the  use  of  offensive  language  to 
the  Irish  people.  I  am  sure  that  escaped  the  noble  lord  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  I 
ask  him  in  bis  cooler  moments  whether  he  does  not  think  that  this  is  an  accusation 
which  he  had  no  right  to  prefer  except  upon  some  stronger  evidence  than  mere  suspicion  ? 
I  have  been  in  the  administration  of  affairs  twice  Wore — now,  three  times,  and  in 
every  instance  have  been  connected  with  Lord  Lyndhurst  In  1829  Lord  Lyndhurst 
held  the  office  of  lord  chancel) or.  In  the  short  administration  of  1835  he  held  the 
same  important  post  In  1841  I  was  called  upon  by  her  Migesty  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration:  and  th^  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  thinks  that.it  would  have  been 
just  that  I  should  have  said  to  Lord  Lyndhurst,  ^^  True,  I  have  twice  been  connected 
with  you  in  office ;  true  I  was  associated  with  you  at  that  critical  time  when  the 
Boman  Catholic  Disabilities  were  removed ;  true,  I  asked  for  your  assistance  and  influ- 
ence in  mitigating  the  objections  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  I  received  vour 
cordial  support;  but  you  have  used  some  hasty  expressions  at  which  offence  has  been 
taken,  and  I  must  now  exclude  you  from  office,  and  make  you  the  sacrifice  in  order 
that  I  may  court  popularity  in  Ireland."  Lord  Lyndhurst  would  have  replied  to  me 
— '*  I  deny  the  use  of  any  such  expressions.  In  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords  I  have 
denied  them.  When  I  used  them  they  were  not  challenged.  A  fortnight  after- 
wards I  was  taunted  with  them  by  those  who-  had  heard  them  at  the  time,  and  this 
was  my  reply** — This  was  the  language  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  used — ^*  Now  as  to 
the  cliarge  itself,  what  is  it?  It  is  this — ^that  I  stated,  as  a  reason  for  not  granting 
municipal  institutions  to  the  Irish  people,  that  they  were  aliens  by  descent — that 
they  apeak  a  different  language,  and  that  they  have  different  habits  from  ours — that 
they  considered  us  to  be  invaders  of  their  soil,  and  that  they  were  desirous  of  remov- 
ing OS  from  their  country.** 

That  was  the  charge.  Lord  Lyndhurst*s  answer  was — *'  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment, nor  did  I  say  any  thing  at  all  resembling  it.  No  expression  ever  fell  from  me 
upon  which  any  person  not  of  weak  intellect,  or  not  disposed  to  misunderstand  or 
misrepresent  what  I  stated,  could  have  put  such  a  construction.  The  noble  marquis 
(referring  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  referred  to  these  words,  regretting  that  I 
had  used'  them,  and  hoping  that  I  should  explain  them.  I  replied  that  I  had 
nothing  to  explain,  and  that  I  would  satisfy  your  lordships  that  I  had  never  made 
the  statement.** 

That  hasty  expressions  should  have  been  thus  construed,  no  one  can  regret  more 
than  myself,  except  Lord  Lyndhurst;  but  would  it  have  been  fair  when  he  had 
expbined  the  offensive  interpretation  put  upon  them,  if,  six  years  after,  I  had  said  to 
my  noble  fritol,  "  I  cannot  advise  the  Crown  to  appoint  you,  in  consideration  of 
some  bisty  expressions  in  debate  nuuie  use  of  by  you  six  years  ago?**    When  I  look 
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at  men  like  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  have  raised  themselves  from  the  position  in  society 
in  which  they  were  born  to  the  occupation  of  the  highest  office  of  the  State — when 
I  look  to  the  manner  in  which  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  has  been  filled  within 
the  last  eight  or  ten  years — when  I  see  that  it  has  been  occupied  by  such  men 
as  Lord  Eldon,  Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Blanket,  and  Sir  Edward 
Sugden — when  I  recollect  the  origin  of  such  men,  and  their  elevation  hj  Ibe 
force  of  merit  from  comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  civil  station  next  the 
Throne — this  is,  I  conceive,  the  proudest  homage  to  the  democratic  principle  of  the 
British  constitution.  It  aflfords  the  strongest  practical  contradiction  to  the  remark 
of  the  Roman  satirist —  ^ 

**  Haud  facile  emerinint  qttoram  rirtntibas  olMtat 
Bet  angusta  domi.** 

In  this  country,  the  res  anffunta  domu  has  been  no  impediment  to  the  elevation  of 
men  of  talent,  who,  by  the  force  of  their  own  energy  and  character,  have  raised 
themselves  to  the  highest  stations  in  the  empire.    I  had  difficnltiee  to  encounter, 
which  I  knew  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  not  to  deal  with,  in  overlooking 
the  claims  of  candidates  for  the  appointment  of  lord  chancellor.     The  noble  lord  has 
exhibited  examples  of  resolution  and  virtue  in  respect  of  that  office  of  chancellor 
which,  since  the  atrox  antmrts  Catomis^  have  hardly  been  equalled.     It  was,  I  know, 
in  the  noble  lord,  virtue,  and  no  meaner  motive.     The  noble  lord  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  connected  with  a  man  who  had  long  been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  pride  of  the  bar  of  Ireland,  the  ornament  of  the  British  Senate,  the  friend 
of  Grattan.     He  had  the  happine:$s  of  being  connected  with  Lord  Plunket,  whose 
name  will  go  down  to  remote  posterity,  as  one  of  the  brightest  stars  that  shine  in  the 
constellation  of  Iriah  eminence.     Lord  Plunket  was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister:  he  raised  himself  in  his  own  country  to  the  rank  of  chancellor,  and  the 
Irish  bar  rejoiced  in  his  elevation.     The  noble  lord  opposite  thinks  it  necessary  to 
consult  the  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  Irish  people;  he  taunts  us  with  overlook- 
ing Irish   claims — with   making  English   appointments.     The  noble  lord  had  a 
chancellor,  the  most  eminent  man  the  bar  of  Ireland  ever  produced;  and  six  weeks 
before  the  noble  lord  quitted  office  he,  so  sensitive  to  Irish  feelings — he,  so  jealous  of 
ofience  offered  to  Ireland— he,  so  jealous  of  the  preference  of  Englishmen — he,  having 
that  man  as  chancellor,  whose  connection  with  bis  ministry  was  the  pride  and  boast 
of  the  Whig  party — he  signified  to  that  Irishman,  to  Lord  Plunket,  to  that  chancellor, 
that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  retire.     And  for  what — so  far  at  least  as  the  public 
is  apprised  ?    In  order  that  he  might  gratify  the  vanity  of,  certainlv  an  eminent  and 
distinguished  lawyer,  of  whom  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  respect  tnat  I  feel  for  him 
— but,  in  order  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  a  Scotchman.     In  order  to  gratify  that  noble 
and  learned  individual  with  a  six  weeks'  tenure  of  office,  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
subjected  to  an  affront  which,  whatever  the  noble  lord  may  think  of  my  disposition 
towards  that  country,  I  declare,  if  I  had  offered  them,  I  should  have  been  unworthy 
to  have  retained  office  for  a  single  hour.     The  noble  lord  quitted  this  question  relat- 
ing to  Lord  Lynd hurst,  and  what  was  the  next  topic  to  which  the  noble  lord 
referred  P     The  noble  lord,  the  representative  of  a  great  party,  when  expatiating  on 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  thought  right  to  occupy  his  time  in  raking  in  the  kennels  for 
the  refuse  of  election  dinners ;  and  the  noble  lord  quoted  a  speech  which  was  made 
at  the  Canterbury  election,  in  order  that  he  might  charge  me  with  participation  and 
adoption  of  the  sentiments  there  expressed.     Why,  this  would  be  a  hard  rule  for 
public  men.     It  is  hard  to  make  me  responsible  for  expressions  either  used  by,  or 
attributed  to  Mr.  Bradshaw,  the  member  for  Canterbury.     The  noble  lord  is  followed 
by  a  powetful  party,  confederated  with  him  in  promoiing  political  objects,  who  will 
vote  to-night,  naturally  and  justifiably,  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  removing  us 
from  office,  and  replacing  us  by  the  noble  lord.     But  the  noble  lord  would  think  it 
exceedingly  unjust  if  I  imputed  to  him  any  sentiment  that  may  have  been  uttered  by 
one  of  his  supporters  at  a  dinner  or  at  a  meeting.     Whether  the  noble  lord  disavowed 
the  sentiment  or  not,  he  would  say, — **  It  is  unjust  of  you  to  ransack  the  records  of 
anti-Com-law  meetings,  picking  out  some  violent  or  offensive  expressions,  charging 
landlords  with  cold-blooded  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of  the  country,  and  then 
saying,  that  because  I  vote  on  the  same  side  with  the  persons  who  used  them,  and 
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tnay  be  united  with  them  id  ^neral  political  sentiments,  you  will  therefore  make  me 
iodtvidaally  responsible  for  their  language."    But  suppose  I  had  always  disclaimed 
the  aentiments  which  the  noble  lord  imputes  to  my  h on.  friend — ^suppose  I  had  said, 
^  I  will  not  countenance  these  prejudices" — suppose  I  had  declared,  as  well  in  oppo* 
ailkm  as  in  government,  ^^  I  approve  the  appointment  of  Catholics  to  office;  I  think 
the  right  hen.  gentleman  (Mr.  M.  OTerrall),  at  one  time  the . secretary  to  the 
adminlty,  and  afterwards  seeretary  to  the  treasury,  was  entitled  to  the  place  he 
occupied ;  I  make  no  objection  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wyse ;  I  think  the  Roman 
Catholic  relief  bill  has  removed  their  disabilities,  and  I  oooceive  that  the  government 
was  justified  in  their  appointment;" — suppose  I  had  said  this,  as  I  did  say  it,  in 
public,  would  it  not  be  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord  to  say  to  me — ^^  I  make 
yoQ  responsible  for  what  passed  at  the  dinner  at  Canterbury  ?  '*     I  do  not  carry  the 
deetrine  of  conspiracy  quite  so  far  as  the  noble  lord  seems  disposed  to  do.     Here  is 
the  noble  lord  protestiog  against  the  injustice  of  making  one  man  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  another,  and  yet  he  says — *'*'  It  is  convenient  for  party  purposes  that  I  should 
make  you  responsible  for  an  election  speech  delivered  at  Canterbury."     Sir,  I  con- 
sider  this  to  be  a  most  important  matter,  on  account  of  the  use  the  noble  lord  makes 
of  it.     Says  the  noble  lord — "  These  are  the  men  entertaining  those  feelings  with 
respecl  to  Roman  Catholics.    These  are  those  men," — speaking  of  the  government 
— *•*  offering  to  you,  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects,  those  insults ;  speaking 
in  that  lang^uage  of  your  ministers  of  religion."     Then  the  noble  lord  says, — ^^  Will 
any  Roman  Catholic  of  honour  and  spirit  consent  to  receive  favours  from  such  a 
government?"     Sir,  what  the  noble  lord  wants  to  do  is  this;  he  wants  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  Roman  Catholic  to  accept  favour  from  the  present  government  and 
then  to  turn  round  upon  the  governgient  and  say,  ^^  Why,  how  unequally  and  unjustly 
yon  distribute  your  patronage:  here  are  twenty  Protestants  and  not  one  Roman 
Catholic."     Is  that  just  ?     First  to  create  an  impediment  by  raising  unjust  prejudices 
against  ns,  founded  upon  unjust  accusations,  and  then  to  make  it  a  charge  against 
us,  when  yon  have  succeeded  in  deterring  Roman  Catholics  from  accepting  favour, 
that  we  are  guilty  of  having  withheld  favour  from  them.    Sir,  I  have  often  said  in 
this  House  publicly,  what  my  opinions  were  on  the  subject  of  the  positiou  of  Roman 
Catholics,  and  I  am  taunted,  and  it  is  said,  "  Yes,  these  are  fine  declarations  ypa 
make  in  debate,  but  you  don^t  practically  adopt  them."     Allow  me  to  say,  and  I  say 
it  with  perfect  frankness,  that  the  subject  is  one  of  great  difficulty.     I  recognize  that 
where  there  are  equal  qualifications,  there  ought  to  be  no  practical  disabilities.     I 
say  this  with  respect  to  every  office.     I  care  not  what  prejudice  I  may  create  against 
me :  and  I  say  now,  in  the  possession  of  power,  what  I  said  when  I  was  not  in  office, 
that  with  respect  to  the  judicial  office,  with  respect  to  the  privy  council,  to  every 
office  there  ought  to  be  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  upon  the  ground  of  his  religious  opinions.     Sir,  since  parliament  last  met, 
there  has  been  one,  and  I  think  only  one  office  of  a  judicial  nature  vacant  in  Ireland ; 
it  was  an  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  court;  I  apprehend  no  one  will  contend  that  any 
body  but  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  have  been  appointed  to  that 
situation.     The  appointment  was  placed  at  my  disposal  by  the  lorti  primate.     I 
determined  to  place  in  that  situation  the  most  eminent  man  at  the  bar  of  Ireland, 
with  reference  to  professional  attainments  and  nothing  else;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  I  did  so,  when  I  appointed  Mr.  Sergeant  Keating  to  that  situation. 
Mr.  Sergeant  Keating  vacated  the  office  of  third  Sergeant,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  fill.     A  communication  took  place  between  the  government  of  England  and  the 
government  of  Ireland  upon  the  subject  of  that  appointment.     And  now,  as  I  want 
to  destroy  those  prejudices  which  the  noble  lord  is  trying  to  create — to  show  to  tiie 
Roman  Catholics  that  I  don't  participate  in  the  opinions  delivered  at  election  dinners 
—-and  to  show  them  that  I  am  not  delivering  these  sentiments  upon  the  impulse  of 
the  moment  in  debate,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  them,  unjustly  accused 
as  I  am,  the  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the  Lord -lieutenant,  on  the  subject  of  that 
appointment,  addressed  bo  it  observed,  not  now  under  the  pressure  of  debate,  but  in 
the  course  of  last  year.     It  is  dated  August  22,  1843,  and  is  as  follows : — ''  I  adroit 
that  political  considerations  would  not  justify  a  bad  appointment  of  any  kind,  still 
less  a  bad  judicial  appointment ;  but  I  must,  on  the-other  hand,  express  my  strong 
opinion  that  considerations  of  policy,  and  also  of  justice,  demand  a  liberal  |ind  isz 
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diligent  estimate  of  tbe  claims  to  the  favoar  of  the  Crown,  of  auch  Romad  CaCbolici 
as  abstain  from  political  agitation,  and  take  no  part  in  politics  offensive  to  thedi<i- 
pensers  of  that  patronage.  What  is  the  advantage  to  Roman  Catholics  of  having 
removed  their  legal  disabilities,  if,  some  how  or  other,  they  are  constantly  met  by  a 
preferable  claim  on  tbe  part  of  Protestants,  and  if  tb^  do  not  practieally  reap  the 
advantage  of  theijr  nominal  equality  as  to  civil  rights?*^ 

I  can  with  truth  say  1  wrote  this  letter  with  reference  to  the  appointment  then 
Tacant,  and  without  reference  to  this  debate.  The  letter  continues--''  I  can  readily 
believe  that  for  nearly  every  office  that  may  become  vacant  for  ten  years  to  ccndc, 
there  may  be  found  a  Protestant  candidate  with  at  least  equal  claims  in  point  of 
qn^ifications,  and  superior  on  account  of  professed  attachment  to  the  church.  If 
tnat  ckiro  is  always  to  be  admitted,  there  is  still  a  practical  disqualificatioB;  and 
what  motive  can  we  hold  out  to  Roman  Catholics  to  abjure  agitation  and  the 
notoriety  and  fame  which  are  its  reward,  if  honourable  appointmenu,  and  legitimate 
distinctions,  be  in  fact  withheld  from  them?  I  fear  they  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  answer,  'True  it  is  we  have  made  fifty  appointments,  but  for  every  one  a 
Protestant  had  a  preferable  claim.*  Why  have  Protestants  a  preferable  claim? 
Because  they  have  had  for  a  long  seiies  of  years  the  advantage  of  a  monopoly  of 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  law,  and  have  been  thrown  in  constant  contact  and 
intercourse  with  the  goveroment.  The  policy  of  the  law  has  been  changed,  and 
surely  we  ought  not  to  allow  the  effects  of  the  preceding  policy  to  remain  in  foil 
force,  and  ought  not  to  plead  the  inferiority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  as  a  conelosive 
reason  for  preferring  his  more  fortunate  opponent." 

I  have  read  that  kstter  as  indicative  of  the  spirit  with  whieh  the  goTemment  was 
anxious  to  treat  Roman  Catholics.  The  result  ^as,  that  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  was 
appointed.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  bad  there  been  a  wish  to  exclude  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  the.  appointment,  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  fonnd 
men  of  at  least  equal  professional  abilities  in  the  four  courts.  But  Mr.  Sergeant 
Howley,  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  appointed.  Now,  just  to  show  the  spirit  that 
actuates  that  system  of  declining  every  appointment  when  we  do  make  it—- of  trying 
to  persuade  Roman  Catholics  into  a  refusal,  in  order  that  you  may  found  a  claim 
for  your  own  rise  to  political  power — I  will  read  what  was  the  impression  souffht  to 
be  raised  by  your  party  organs.  Hear  what  this  paper,  the  organ  of  gentTemen 
opposite,  hear  what  it  says  upon  making  the  announcement  of  a  Roman  Catbolie 
appointment  by  a  conservative  government.  [*^  Name.**}  Oh,  this  is  the  Mormng 
Chronicle.  We  are  often  made  liable  for  indiscreet  expressions  in  other  papers  over 
which  we  have  no  control,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  fair  that  I  should  quote  from  this. 
Well,  it  says — ^^  The  present  government  have,  during  their  career  of  office,  made 
many  bad  and  some  absurd  appointments;  but  we  do  not  remember  an^  ene  so 
curiously  infelicitous  as  their  last  legal  promotion  in  Ireland.  Tbe  dignity  of 
Sergeant-at-law  is  one  of  much  more  importance  in  Ireland  than  it  is  in  this  conntry. 
The  Irish  Sergeants,  three  in  number,  act  from  time  to  time  as  Judges  of  aasize, 
and  the  coif  is  generally  regarded  as  a  preparation  for  the  ermine.*' 

It  goes  on — ^  How  this  extraordinary  appointment  came  to  be  made  is  a  qocstioa 
which  has  produced  no  little  speculation.  The  explanation,  however,  doea  not 
seem  very  difficult;  it  is  only  necessiEiry  to  suppose  a  little  shallow  cunning  and  a 
large  share  of  blockheadism  on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  the  whole  matter 
will  be  accounted  for." 

That's  the  encouragement  they  give  us.  Then, — ^*  Whatever  motive  may  have 
dictated  the  selection  of  Mr.  Howley,  the  result  has  been  most  damaging  to  tlia 
government.    The  exasperation  of  the  Irish  tories  was,  of  course,  expeeted.*' 

Yes;  but  they  give  us  no  credit  for  that.  ^^  But  it  was  not  anticipated  that  the 
Liberal  members  of  the  bar  would  regard  Mr.  Howley*s  elevation  as  an  insult,  and 
take  pains  to  disclaim  him  as  a  political  friend.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Sir  Robert 
Peers  government  cannot  govern  Ireland." 

Now,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  this  Mr.  Howley,  totally  imoonneeted 
with  us  in  politics,  whom  we  never  saw,  of  whom  we  never  heard,  except  from  the 
respect  attaching  to  his  name,  who  had  the  manliness  and  courage,  notwithstanding 
the  denunciations  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  party  organs,  to  receive  the  proffered 
advancement  from  a  conservative  government?    What  took  plw;^  on  hia  appoint^ 
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ineiit  vfaieh  was  saki  to  be  an  insult  to  the  bar  of  Ireland?  As  soon  as  his  appoint- 
meat  was  known,  from  the  county  in  which  he  had  acted  as  a  Judge  most  honour- 
aUa  tostioiooialg  to  his  conduct,  abilitj.  and  integrity,  were  received,  and  more 
hoBoursblo  testimonials  were  never  received  by  any  man.  Here  is  an  address  to 
Mr.  SeiigeaQt  Howley,  the  man  whose  appointment  is  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
XieUnd,  and  whose  appointment  proves  that  the  present  government  is  not  fit  to 
govern  Ireland.  To  Mr.  Sergeant  Howley  was  presented  this  address  from  the 
raagitlrstes  of  the  county  of  Tipperary.  They  say : — **•  It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure 
we  tak»  this  opportunity  of  expressing  the  deep  sense  of  the  gratitude  we  feel  to  be 
justly  due  to  you  from  all  classes  of  the  community  in  this  county,  for  the  admirable 
maaner  in  which  you  have  fur  so  many  years  admmistered  the  duties  of  the  arduous 
office  of  assistant  barrister." 

That  address  is  signed  by  no  less  than  105  magistrates,  all  coming  forward  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  integrity  and  ability  with  which  Mr.  Howley  haS  discharged 
his  fanctions.  There  is  also  an  address  to  him  from  the  grand  jury,  and  an  address 
to  him  from  every  practising  solicitor  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  Is  this  then  fair 
waiiare  to  the  government?  It  may  be  fair  towards  us,  but  is  it  fair  to  tlie  indi* 
vidual?  Is  it  fair  to  the  character  of  an  honourable  man,  so  soon  as  we  give  him 
the  |iroper  reward  of  professional  merit,  to  turn  round  upon  him  and  injure  his 
cfaaraeter,  and  depreciate  his  merit,  in  order  that  through  him  you  may  strike  a 
blow  at  the  conservative  government?  Sir,  I  think  that  is  an  answer  to  the  attempt 
of  the  noble  lord  to  involve  me  in  the  responsibility  of  expressions  hostile  to  the 
Catholics,  used  by  gentlemen  with  whom  I  may  be  joined  in  party  politics.  An<l 
now  as  to  the  disposition  to  encourage  offensive  or  hostile  expressions  used  to  the 
Koman  Catholic  body.  The  right  hon.  geotlemap  (Mr.  Sheil)  made  an  appeal  to 
me  last  night  on  that  subject.  He  referred  to  an  address  of  a  protestant  operative 
assoeintion  in  Dublin  presented  to  my  noble  friend  the  Lord- lieutenant,  and  asked 
me  if  I  approved  of  the  expressions  and  sentiments  it  contained,  offensive  to  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  he  read  an  answer  of  my  noble  friend  to  that  address.  He 
did  not  state  that  that  answer  referred  merely  to  the  approbation  expressed  in  the 
addreea,  of  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend.  [Mr.  Shell:  I  read  It  all.]  Yes;  but 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  dropped  his  voice  after  he  hud  read  the  words  **  warm 
adknowledgments,''  which  were  followed  by  a  loud  cheer,  that  prevented  the  rest  of 
the  paaaage  being  beard.  It  very  often  happens,  that  when  a  public  man  receives 
in  the  press  of  Inisiness  one  of  these  very  long  controversial  addresses,  he  does  not 
read  tlwm  all,  and  a  common  official  answer  is  returned ;  and  is  an  answer  of  that 
kind  to  be  brought  forward  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  written 
answer  of  a  man  who  approves  of  expressions  offensive  to  Roman  Catholics.  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  allow  me  to  do  myself  and  the  government  justice  on  this  part 
of  the  eharge  preferred  against  us.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sheil)  referred 
te  me)  and  I  have  had  memorials  addressed,  to  me,  to  the  same  effect,  from 
Proteatant  operative  associations.  I  had  one  before  the  agitation  begun,  addressed 
to  me  in  the  year  1842.  It  was  from  the  Cork  Protestant  operative  association.  It 
begaa  in  this  manner: — '^  We,  the  members  of  the  Protestant  operative  association 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  feel  called  on  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  ourselves,  to  our  country, 
and  to  our  God,  to  address  ourselves  to  you  on  a  subject  of  the  first  importance, 
oam^y,  national  education.*^ 

It  then  went  on — ^*  If  the  homilies  be  true  (and  their  authors  sealed  their  truth 
vrith  tMr  Uood,  and  raised  a  testimony  against  error  which  can  never  be  over. 
thrown),  then  are  the  priests  of  the  Romisli  Church  the  priests  of  Anti-Christ — 
then  are  th^  the  specif  instruments  of  the  Devil." 

I  most  state  tlutt  the  climax  improves  as  it  proceeds;  but  I  think  I  have  read 
eoougli  to  show  what  was  the  tenor  of  that  address.  Now,  what  was  my  answer? 
It  was  sent  in  December,  1842.  This  was  the  answer: — '*  Sir— I  have  received 
year  letter  aeeompanying  an  address  to  me  from  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
operative  assoeiation  of  the  city  of  Cork.  I  am  sorry  that  they  feel  themselves 
ealled  opoo  by  their  duty  to  their  God  to  express  uncharitable  sentiments  in  offensive 


ave  I  shown  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  what  was  my  feeling  on  this  subject? 
[Mr.  8^1:  I  aaid  J  was  sure  this  was  not  your  feelingj    Yes;  and  I  am  trying  lo  , 
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confirm  your  opinion.  I  thonght  I  made  them  rather  a  sharp  answer.  I  ranst  in' 
justice  say  of  them  they  certainly  received  it  in  a  very  becoming  manner.  It  ia  but 
justice  to  them  that  T  should  read  the  way  in  which  they  received  my  rebuke: — 
*'*  We  feel  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  yonr  letter  (really  it  is  a 
most  charitable  and  becoming  answer)  in  reply  to  an  address  of  the  Cork  Protestant 
operative  association.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  observations,  which  are  called 
for  by  the  manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself  towards  us:  We  first  offer  our 
warmest  thanks  for  the  prompt  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  yon  answered 
our  communication.  It  was  what  we  expected,  and  what  from  your  universally 
known  courteous  disposition  and  kind  demeanour,  even  to  the  humblest  individual,  we 
might  have  anticipated;  while  the  reply  itself  has  not  disappointed  our  expectations." 

Now,  Sir,  there  was  an  address  from  the  Dublin  protestant  operative  association 
to  her  Majesty.  [Mr.  Sheil:  W^as  that  subsequent  to  your  answer?]  Yes.  This 
was  transmitted  to  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham),  with  a  request  that  he 
would  lay  it  before  her  Majesty.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  answer  of  my  right  lion. 
friend  the  secretary  of  state  fur  the  home  department  to  that  address.  I  really  bad 
better  not  read  it.  He  says: — *^  I  will  not  comment  on  other  passages  in  the 
address;  but  I  find  the  expressions  ^  millions  of  factious  Irishmen,'  and  the  general 
expressions  of  that  address,  if  not  intended  to  be  insulting,  are,  at  any  rate,  so  open 
to  misconstruction,  that  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  laying  the  address  before  her  Majesty." 

Now  observe,  that  was  in  the  year  1 842 ;  and  I  do  think  that  these  things  are 
indicative  of  the  spirit  in  which  we  were  desirous  of  administering  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  that  we  were  content  to  relinquish  support  rather  than  to  gain  it  by 
fomenting  jealousies.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the  conduct  of  Iler  Majesty's  government 
in  respect  to  the  recent  trials.  We  took  office  in  September,  1841,  and  up  to  March, 
1843,  there  appeared  certainly  no  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  government  was  conducted.  As  I  have  shown  you,  we  had  been  desirous  of 
abating  religious  animosities;  we  had  done  what  we  could  to  rebuke  attempts  at 
offence  or  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  You  charge  us  with  a  desire  to  govern 
Ireland  by  military  force.  You  confound  the  necessity  which  has  led  us  to  increase 
the  military  force  in  Ireland  with  our  own  disposition  and  wishes.  Yes,  I  want  to 
know  who  is  responsible  for  the  military  force  in  Ireland?  I  want  to  know  to  whom 
it  is  owing  that  our  expectations  and  hopes  of  presenting  reduced  Estimates  have 
been  defeated?  I  want  to  put  that  fairly  before  the  country — ^before  the  intelligent 
reasoning  classes  of  the  community— to  make  an  appeal  in  this  House  to  impartial 
men,  whether  opponents  or  not.  We  took  office  in  September,  1841.  In  March, 
1843,  so  far  from  having  evinced  any  disposition  to  govern  by  military  force,  we 
then  had  a  smaller  number  of  regular  forces  employed  in  Ireland  than  there  ever 
had  been  before,  except  on  one  or  two  occasions.  The  total  number  of  forces  in 
April,  1841,  when  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  were  in  power,  was  14,000  men. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  took  office,  the  last  day  of  August,  1841,  we  fonnd  the  forco 
in  Ireland  to  be  14,843  men%  On  the  last  of  September,  after  we  were  in  ofliee,  the 
force  was  16,267  men,  and  in  March,  1843,  there  were  13,900  men;  the  number 
in  September,  1841,  16,267  men,  having  been  reduced  in  March,  1843,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the^e  troubles,  to  13.900.  That  shows  no  disposition  on  our  part  to 
govern  Ireland  by  military  force.  In  March,  1843,  began  this  systematic  agitation. 
Was  that  in  consequence  of  any  act  of  the  government?  were  we  charged  with  any 
injustice — any  undue  partiality  ?  No ;  but  my  belief  is,  that  it  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  some  that  the  government  of  Ireland  should  be  successful.  It  Was,  therefore, 
determined  to  have  recourse  to  agitation.  There  were  also  at  the  time  other  causes 
of  excitement.  The  Poor-rate  imposed  by  an  act  supported  by  and  perfected  by  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  began  at  that  time  to  be  levied,  and  throngb  many 
parts  of  Ireland  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  That  act  was  most  unfortunate, 
for  it  subjected  every  occupier,  whatever  might  be  the  value  of  his  holding,  almost 
without  e.^ception  to  the  poor-law.  There  were  thousands  of  instances  in  which 
people  in  the  west  of  Ireland  were  called  upon  to  pay  a  rate — some  of  three  farthings, 
and  some  of  more.  This  occasioned  great  dissatisfaction.  It  became  our  dnty  to 
remedy,  I  will  not  call  it  the  negligence,  but  the  unfortunate  mistake  made  in  draw- 
ing up  that  act.  [Lord  J.  Russell:  That  mistake  was  adopted  by  the  present 
government  ]     Yes;  and  the  noble  lord  shall  hear  no  nK>re  from  me  on  tkuit  point. 
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•I  sball  not  eodeavour  to  repay  him  id  the  com  he  offered  to  me.     Henceforth,  there 
shall  be  no  more  recrimination.     That  act  subjected  the  poorest  occupiers  to  the 
payment  of  the  rate.     Concurrently  with  that  act  was  a  period  of  great  agricultural 
depression,  and  there  was  no  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  where  that  depression 
was  more    severely  felt   than   in  Ireland.       Concurrently  with  that  depression 
was  the  alarm  that  the  new  tariff  would  cause  a  reduction  in  prices,  and  that  alarm 
alienated  the  miods  of  many  from  the  government.    These  things  gave  great  facili- 
ties for  agitation.     The  country  then  was  in  a  peculiar  state.      There  was  great 
agitation  and  g^eat  excitement  in  the  west  of  Ireland.     Great  coogregalioos  of  men 
assembled  in  some  parishes — not  against  the  government,  but  a^inst  the  ecclesias- 
tical claims.     In  Sligo  there  were  meetings  of  large  bodies  of  men  at  the  chapel 
door  for  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  reduction  of  those  claims.      The  people  of 
tliose  districts,  and  probably  of  other  parts  of  Ireland,  began  to  feel  that  the  pay- 
ments to  their  priest  were  exceedingly  oppressive — at  least  so  they  were  disposed  to 
represent  them — ^and  they  took  s<ich  measures  as  might  be  expected  from  persons  in 
such  circumstances.     There  was,  at  this  time,  as  I  have  already  said,  great  distress, 
and  the  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  Romish  priesthood  becoming  formidable, 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  was  set  on  foot.     We  deeply  regretted  that 
agitation ;  we  did  all  in  our  power  to  discourage  it ;  but  when  it  arose,  we  lost  no 
'  time  in  determining  upon  the  mode  of  meeting  it.     There  was  nothing  in  the  mode 
that  we  resolved  to  adopt  which  at  all  laid  us  open  to  the  charge  since  brought 
against  us  of  having  encouraged  those  meetings,  or  at  least  of  having  avoided  to 
discourage  them  with  the  view  of  entrapping  eminent.men  into  a  violation  of  the  law, 
and  then  turning  on  them,  and  subjecting  them  to  its  penalties.      I  declare  here 
publicly  that  that  charge  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  foundation.     There  was  one 
thing  on  which  we  determined  from  the  first,  and  that  was  not  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  any  new  powers.     I  declare,  after  my  long  experience  in  public  life,  there 
b  nothing  I  deprecate  more  than  an  application  to  parliament  for  extraordinary 
powers.     I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  that  has  a  greater  tendency  to  impair  the 
real  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  tlian  suddenly  to  take  it  into  our  heads  that  it  will 
not  be  efficacious,  and  listening  to  some  appeal,  founded  on  local  alarm,  to  procure 
some    Bill   destructive  of  the  ordinary  liberties  of  the  subject,  by  surpassing  the 
ordinary  powers  of  the  law.   This  I  hold  to  be  most  injudicious;  so  far  from  adding 
to  the  authority  of  government,  there  is  nothing  more  calculated  to  paralyze  a  govern- 
ment and  wed^en  authority  than  a  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers.      Let  the 
ordinary  law  be  relied  upon ;  for  if  we  get  into  a  habit  of  listening  to  such  applica- 
tions, people  by-aod-bye  will  not  resort  to  the  ordinary  law  at  all  to  suppress  what 
they  think  wrong,  in  the  hope  of  driving  the  government  to  extraordinary  mea<«ures. 
With  such  feelings  as  these^  we  made  up  our  minds,  whatever  the  risk,  to  take  the 
chancet,  relying  with  confidence  upon  the  inherent  vigour  of  the  ordinary  law.     It 
is  not  as  a  matter  of  reproach  to  them,  but  in  justice  to  ourselves,  that  I  remind 
the  Honse  that  our  predecessors  in  office  did  not  pursue  this  course.     There  was 
the  same  agitation  in  1833.      The  noble  lord,  in  reviewing  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  asked  that  we  should  begin  the  consideration  of  his  own,  at  a  very  convenient 
date  for  himself,  namely,  in  1835,  just  at  the  very  time  when  he  formed  that  com- 
pact with  Lichfield  House.     The  noble  lord  Says,  ^^  I  claim  the  right  to  review  your 
lives  without  any  restriction;**  and  the  noble  lord  goes  back  to  the  year  1829.     The 
noble  lord  say,  ^^  Look  at  all  your  pledges  from  that  time,  it  is  impossible  for  you 
to  do  anything  for  Ireland  at  variance  with  those  pledges;  but  at  the  same  time," 
says  the  noble  lord,  **  let  me  be  exempt  from  any  reference  to  that  part  of  my  life, 
from  the  year  1831  to  the  year  1835.      That  part  of  my  life,"  says  the  noble  lord, 
must  be  exempted  from  your  notice."    I  shall,  on  my  part,  beg  leave  to  trace  back 
the  noble  lord*s  proceedings  somewhat  beyond  the  period  he  has  himself  selected  as 
the  limit  of  that  zone  of  his  political  life  to  which  he  wishes  to  confine  us,  and  refer 
to  gome  matters  occurring  between  1831  and  1835.     I  have  observed,  that  the  late 
government  did  not  feel  that  reliance  upon  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  upon 
which  we  have  acted.    The  Ilouse  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  noble  lord  was 
in  office  during  that  period,  that  Lord  Althorp  was  the  colleague  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  and  that  then  an  Irish  Coercion  bill  was  introduced  into  this  House.    You, 
who  toll  osy  who  charge  ua  with  having  acted  with  supineness  at  the  beginning,  and 
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unnecessary  viffour  at  the  dose — ^you  were  not  content  to  take  the  coarse  we  have 
taken,  or  to  rdy  on  the  force  and  operation  of  the  ordinary  laws ;  but  yoa  nuule 
your  demand  on  parliament  for  additional  powers,  and  I  supported  you  in  jour 
demands,  because  von,  the  grovemment,  solemnly  assured  us  that  to  eonnfrfy  with  it, 
was  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country.  I  did  not  try  to  aegramte  yoor 
difficulties.  I  entered  into  no  confederacy  with  those  who  were  disturbing  the 
peace;  and  you,  the  liberal  statesmen— you,  thederoted,  special,  esdusive supporters 
of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  Ireland — proceeded  to  pass  for  Ireland  what  may  be 
safely  described  as  rather  a  strong  enactment.  Really,  the  noble  lord  must  think 
the  House  has  forgotten  all  these  matters,  or  he  would  have  somewhat  moderated  the 
Attacks  he  has  been,  right  and  left,  making  upon  us.  That  act  was  an  ^*act  for  the 
more  effectual  suppression  of  certun  local  dangerous  disturbances  in  Ireland.*'  To  sup* 

gress  such  disturbances,  the  noble  lord — the  friend  of  Ireland — thought  it  essential  to 
ave  recourse  to  extraordinary  powers.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  bolderconrse  would 
have  been  for  the  noble  lord  to  rely  on  the  ordinary  law.  The  act  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a 
very  strict  act  of  parliamen t.  The  Preamble  runs  thus : — "  And  whereas  divers  meet- 
ings and  assemblies  inconsistent  with  the  public  peace  and  safety,  and  with  the  exercise 
of  regular  government,  have  for  some  time  past  been  held  in  Ireland ;  and  whereas  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  found  inadequate 
to  the  prompt  and  effectual  suppression  of  the  said  mischiefs,  and  the  interposition  of 
parliament  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  further  progress  of  the  same.** 
And  then  the  act  went  on  to  subject  all  persons  committing  delinqnendes  under 
the  act  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial,  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  officers.  And  as 
to  signals,  why»  what  said  the  act  of  the  noble  lord  ?  It  subjected  to  the  operation 
of  the  act  all  persons  guilty  of  making  signals  by  **  fire,  bonfire,  fiash,  blaze,  smoke, 
or  who  were  present  at  such  signal-making  by  bonfire,  flash,  blaze,  or  smoke;**  and 
it  further  enacted  '*  that  the  onus  of  proving  that  such  signal  had  not  been  made 
should  lie  on  the  person  charged."  Such  was  the  act  of  the  noble  lord — the  act 
which  he  Impressed  upon  the  House  as  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
We  asked  for  no  such  act :  we  all  concurred  in  deeming  it  unnecessary  to  pass  a 
Coercion  act  for  Ireland,  such  as  her  peculiar  friends  required  at  our  hands ;  we 
relied  upon  the  ordinary  law,  and  the  support  of  that  party,  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  which  was  averse  from  disturbance  and  agitation.  We  determined  to 
accept  no  assistance,  which  I  am  bound  to  say  was  liberally  offered,  from  any  yeo- 
manry corps  in  Ireland  which  might  have  the  effect  of  arousing  a  spirit  of  religious 
animosity.  We  could  not  have  embodied  the  yeomanry  corps — we  could  not  have 
called  them  to  aid  the  government,  without  risking  the  engendering  of  animosities 
that  it  might  require  a  great  lapse  of  time  to  efface.  We  were  determined,  unless  in 
case  of  the  last  necessity,  to  waive  the  assistance,  though  we  thereby  discouraged 
and  dispirited  many  of  those  Who  were  ready  to  support  us.  Our  only  reliance  was 
on  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law,  energetically  but  prudentlpr  exercised.  The  chai^ 
that  you  make  against  us  is,  that  we  were  supine  and  inactive,  and  that  we  first  en- 
trapped those  men  into  the  commission  of  crime.  Now,  to  that  chai^  I  give  a 
peremptory  denial.  But,  it  is  said,  we  issued  no  proclamation  in  time.  To  this  I 
answer,  that  we  did  give  a  public  expression  of  our  views  as  rq^arded  this  agitation 
for  the  repeal  of  the  union.  At  the  end  of  last  session,  her  Majesty  expressed  her 
disapproval  of  that  repeal  agitation.  You  say  we  issued  no  proclamation  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  I  ask  what  proclamation  could  have  been  stronger  than  that  declaration  of 
her  Majesty^s  disapproval  of  the  agitation  which  was  then  going  on  in  Ireland  ?  In 
vrhat  more  emphatic  terms  could  that  disapproval  of  the  agitation  have  been  express- 
ed than  it  was  expressed  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament  P  Her  Majesty,  in  pro- 
roguing the  parliament  last  session,  said  : — ^*I  have  observed  with  the  deepest  concern 
the  persevering  efforts  which  are  made  to  stir  up  discontent  and  disaffection  among 
my  subjects  in  Ireland,  and  to  excite  them  to  demand  a  repeal  of  the  l^slative 
union.'* 

Her  Majesty  added : — ''  I  have  forborne  from  requiring  any  additional  powen  for 
the  counteraction  of  designs  hostile  to  tlie  concord  and  welfare  of  my  dominions,  as 
well  from  ray  unwillingness  to  distrust  the  efficacy  of  the  ordinary  law,  as  from  my 
reliance  on  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  my  people,  and  on  the  solemn  declara- 
tions of  parliament  in  support  of  the  legislative  union.     I  feel  assured  that  those  of 
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mj  fidtbftil  snbjeeU  who  lutve  infliienM  and  aatfaoritjr  in  Ireland  will  dlsooang«  to 
the  utoKMt  of  thdr  power  a  system  of  peraicioas  agitation,  which  distarbs  the  in- 
diistrj  and  retards  the  improTomeqt  of  that  eoantry,  and  ezoites  feelings  of  mutoal 
distrust  and  animosity  between  different  classes  of  my  people.** 

That  was  the  proclamation  of  the  Crown  widi  respect  to  the  repeal  agitation ;  and, 
as  ministerB  of  the  Grown,  we  felt  it  to  be  oar  duty  to  dismiss  those  magistrates  who 
took  part  in  that  agitation.  Was  not  that  a  sufficient  indication  of  our  opinion  P  But 
we  went  further :  we  dismissed  the  magistrates  who  took  part  in  the  repeal  agita* 
tion:  and  I  ask  was  that  no  significant  expression  of  our  opinion  on  the  sulject? 
But  we  are  blamed  for  having  dismissed  them  without  any  previous  proclamation 
on  the  subject  of  the  meeting^.  I  believe  the  noble  lord  opposite  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dismiss  Frost,  whom  he  had  made  a  magistrate,  because  he  was  a  mem* 
her  of  the  national  convention,  without  having  given  any  proclamation  previous  to 
his  dismissal.  The  noble  lord  wrote  to  Frost  to  know  if  he  were  a  member  of  the 
national  convention  whom  he  had  appointed  a  magistrate.  The  noble  lord  at 
first  thought  the  answer  of  Mr.  Frost  satisfactonr.  But  Mr.  Frost  made  a  com- 
m«it  on  the  noble  lord's  letter,  and  Frost  was  dismissed  for  attending  those  meetings, 
at  which  violent  and  inflammatory  language  was  used,  although  the  noble  lord 
did  not  prosecute  those  who  attended  them.  We  dismissed  the  magistrates  who  took 
part  in  an  agitation  which  we  believed  was  calculated  to  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
Empire  and  to  sever  the  two  countries,  and  we  gave  these  instructions  to  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland : — **  The  moment  you  are  entitled  by  law  to  interfere  with 
meetings  that  endanger  the  public  peace,  that  moment  we  authorize  and.  desire  yoo 
to  do  so.** 

I  state  tins  to  show  that  the  charge  against  us,  that  we  remained  dormant,  with 
Iblded  arms  watched  the  progfress  of  these  meetings,  is  utterly  without  foundation. 
Our  intention  was  clearly  expressed,  that  whenever  the  law  enabled  and  required  us 
to  interfere,  then  we  would  do  so.  But  at  first  these  ooeetings  were  not  considered 
illegal,  though  there  were  ffreat  doubts  of  their  legality.  Separately  taken,  they 
were  not  considered  iUeg^  Suppose,  then,  we  had  issued  a  proclamation,  while 
these  doubts  yet  existed,  to  disperse  these  meetings  by  military  force,  and  there 
should  have  been  resistance  and  bloodshed,  and  homicide  had  ensued,  in  what  a  posi* 
tion  should  we  have  been  ?  But  there  were  occasions  in  the  progress  of  these  meetings 
when  there  did  appear  a  possibility  of  interfering  in  conformity  with  the  law.  There 
was  a  great  meeting  at  Cashd  on  the  2drd  of  May.  We  wrote  to  the  lord-lieutenant 
that  we  had  reeeiv«l  alarming  accounts  as  to  that  meeting,  and  we  directed  him  to 
send  down  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  confer  with  the  magistrates,  and  if 
affidavits  were  miuie  by  respectable  and  trustworthy  persons,  that  they  apprehended 
danger  to  the  public  peace  and  safety,  they  were  then  to  interfere.  There  was 
great  doubt  whether,  without  affidavits  of  that  Qature^^  there  could  be  any  reason  for 
interference ;  and  we  said,  let  the  affidavits  be  voluntary ;  do  not^  hunt  them  out  in 
order  to  warrant  interference ;  but,  if  trustworthy  men  of  firm  minds  come  forward 
and  testify  their  alarm  at  the  numbers  that  are  expected  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
military  organization  of  the  people,  in  that  case  we  advise  you  to  interfere.  My 
right  hon.  friend  (Sir  J.  Graham)  wrote  and  sud :— **  We  held  a  cabinet  to  day, 
and  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  law  officers  were  present.    The  statements  of  — — 

and in  the  absence  of  depositions  and  of  official  information,  are  too  vague  to 

form  the  g^undwork  of  a  safe  decision,  much  less  of  a  positive  instruction.  We 
think  that  you  should  direct  the  lieutenant  of  the  county  to  repair  to  Tipperary  with* 
out  delay ;  to  consult  the  inagistracy  and  resident  gentry ;  and  to  aseertain,  as  far  as 
posuble,  the  probable  character  and  numbers  of  the  intended  meeting.  If  these 
inquiries  should  satisfy  the  lieutenant  that  the  apprehensions  are  not  exaggerated, 
and  that  processions  of  large  multitudes  from  distant  points,  with  bands  and  banners, 
may  be  expected  to  flock  to  the  meeting,  thereby  creating  reasonable  alarm  in  the 
minds  of  firm  and  trustworthy  men,  these  statements  should  be  supported  by  affidavits 
to  be  transmitted  to  yon  widiout  delay ;  and  in  concert  with  the  lord  chancdlor  and 
your  law  advisers,  it  will  then  be  safely  open  to  you  to  issue  a  proclamation  warning 
the  public  of  the  apprehended  danger,  and  calling  on  all  loyal  subjects  to  abstain 
from  attendance,  and  from  giving  any  countenance  to  such  an  assembly.  On  a 
careful  oonuderation  of  the  afftdavits  in  the  case  supposed,  you  must  detemunt 
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whether  it  may  not  be  prudent  to  prevent  the  assembly  by  oceupyhig  the  gwiniir 
and  even  by  dispersing  it,  if  they  persevere,  after  notice,  io  coming  together.  This 
last  step  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  since  it  may  lead  to  a  serious  coUisioa  and  loss 
oflife.'^ 

Tliat  was  the  course  which  we  took  with  regard  to  a  meeting  at  which  it  was  sup- 
posed that  interference  might  be  called  for.  There  was  to  have  been  anoth^  meet* 
ing,  at  which  we  had  every  reason  to  expect  that,  had  it  taken  place,  there  would 
have  been  a  collision  between  the  people  and  the  military,  and  these  are  the  orders 
we  gave  thst  the  meeting  should  be  prevented :  this  is  an  extract  from  &  letter  dated 
the  18th  of  May : — ^*But  the  most  important  subject  is  the  intended  repeal  meeting 
at  Enoiskillen,  summoned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  to  be  held  in  the  chapd 
yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  such  a  meeting  in  that  place,  in  present 
circumstances,  would  lead  to  a  most  serious  affray.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrates, 
if  there  be  affidavits  deposing  to  apprehension  of  danger,  to  transmit  them  to  the 
castle;  and  to  me  it  is  clear  that,  if  these  affidavits  set  forth  the  just  apprehensions 
of  firm  and  reasonable  men,  the  government  is  bound  to  interpose  and  prevent  the 
assembly.  Whatever  the  event  may  be,  law  is  on  the  side  of  the  authorities,  which 
seek  to  preserve  the  public  peace." 

Why  did  we  not  interfere  then  with  that  meeting?  Because,  in  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances,  those  who  intended  to  hold  it  decided  on  not  meeting, 
and  accordingly  it  did  not  take  place.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Clones,  in  the  county 
Monaghan,  at  which  a  life  was  lost,  and  a  meeting  was  afterwards  to  be  held  atDnn- 
gannon,  at  which  a  collision  was  apprehended.  Well,  did  we  want  to  provoke  a 
collision  ?  Were  we  mad  and  wicked  enough  to  wish  to  see  bloodshed  ?  Badly  as 
yon  think  of  us,  we  wished  to  be  forbearing;  we  wished  to  avoid  a  conflict;  we 
wished  to  prevent  a  collision  of  physical  force;  we  saw  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  men,  organized  and  assembling  toother,  obedient  to  the  commands  of 
the  leaders,  and  acting  in  concert  together.  Still,  while  all  was  peaceable,  while 
there  was  no  apprehension  of  danger,  we  determined,  if  possible,  not  lightly  to  inter- 
fere— not  to  issue  out  a  special  proclamation — not  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
mililary.  But  when  actual  danger  was  apprehended  from  the  calling  of  various 
meetings,  then  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  interfere  and  to  prevent  such  meetings  as  were 
pregnant  with  danger  from  being  held.  A  meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  at  which  it  was  anticipate  there  might  be  a  just  cause  of  alarm  as  to  its  effect 
on  the  public  peace.  That  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  Dungannon,  and  we  gave  orders 
to  have  care  taken  to  prevent  any  collision,  but  the  meeting  was  not  held,  and  any 
interference  was  therefore  unnecessary.  I  stated  that  if  affidavits  were  made  as  to 
the  chance  of  collision  or  danger  to  the  public  peace,  by  persons  capable  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion,  then  the  authorities  ought  to  interfere,  but  they  ought  not  tointei^ 
fere  on  vague  intelligence.  W^hy  did  they  not  interfere  with  respect  to  the  meeting 
to  be  held  at  Dungannon  ?  Because  the  Repealers  did  not  hold  their  intended  meet- 
ing at  that  town.  We  made  no  parade  of  the  intention  to  interfere,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  collision,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people  prevented  any  riot  or  collision'. 
Have  I  not  now  satisfied  the  House,  that  there  was  no  covert  design  on  the  part  of 
the  governipent  to  entrap  men  into  the  commission  of  crime  ?  We  witnessed,  it  is 
true,  the  attempts  made  to  keep  up  the  agitation,  but  we  had  hopes  that  it  would 
subside ;  but  the  Irish  people,  with  all  their  good  qualities,  are  a  mercurial  people, 
and  liable  to  be  excited  by  such  appeals  as  were  made  to  them,  and  we  accordingly 
took  those  precautions  which  you  now  consider  proofs  of  a  design  to  govern  Ireland 
-by  a  military  force ;  but  we  were  most  desirous  to  avoid  any  necessity  for  resorting 
to  force  to  prevent  any  of  those  meetings.  When  those  meetings  assumed  a  danger- 
ous character,  it  was  necessary  to  inteifere.  I  am  trying  to  make  no  comments  that 
are  not  absolutely  necessary;  but  what  fnend  of  peace  would  advise  a  meeting  in 
the  county  of  I'ipperary,  and  would  choose  as  the  day  of  meeting  the  anniveruiy  of 
the  Irish  rebellion — a  meeting  to  be  called  in  a  county  in  such  a  disturbed  state, 
and  in  which  soon  afterwards  was  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  tragedy  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  crime — the  murder  of  Mr.  Waller — who,  I  say,  would  advise  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  people  to  be  invited  to  hear  inflammatory  speeches,  and  that 
the  day  selected  for  such  a  purpose  should  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Irish  rebellion? 
And  what  were  the  scenes  selected  for  these  meetings  ?    The  Ulll  of  Tan,  tlie  R«th 
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*of  MaQaghinttt,  CloDtarf— these  were  the  spots  that  were  selected ;  and  every  appeal 
was  OMa/Ae  hj  some  to  revive  the  bitter  aDimosities  of  barbarous  times,  to  thruw  back 
.the  tie  of  civilisation,  aod  to  evoke  the  bitter  spirit  of  former  times,  which  distin- 
guished and  exasperated  the  different  races  that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  Look  at  the 
dajB  that  were  chosen  for  these  objects.  Look  at  the  scenes  which  were  selected  for 
the  meetings,  and  I  ask  you  is  there  not  evidence — as  far  as  anniversaries  of  days 
and  places  can  furnish  evidence — of  a  conspiracy  to  effect  a  legal  object  by  ille^ 
meant — not  by  the  present  use,  but  by  the  display  of  physical  force  ?  Well,  but 
you  say,  *'  Why  did  you  interfere  at  all  at  Clontarf  r  ^*  Sir,  those  who  act  with  for- 
bearance are  always  liable  to  that  taunt.  You  forbear  from  acting,  and  wheu  the 
neeesesity  for  acting  arises  you  certainly  expose  yourself  to  that  Imputation.  Having 
forborne  so  long,  why  did  you  act  then  ?  We  interfered  at  Clontarf  on  this  account 
— Clontarf  was  the  second  meeting  in  the  metropolis.  There  had  been  a  previous 
meeting  in  Dublin.  Clontarf  followed  on  the  meetings  of  Tara  and  Mullaghmast. 
Clontarf  had  this  distinguishing  character,  that  there  was  a  military  array.  The 
Repeal  cavalry  was  invited  to  be  present.  I  apprehend  that  cavalry  are  hardly 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning.  The  cavalry  were  invited  to  attend  under 
a  proclamation  which  formed  them  as  a-  military  body.  Military  terms  were  made 
use  of,  and  that  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  [Mr.  £.  B.  Roche. — 
Not  from  the  Com  Rxchange.]  The  first  proclamation  came  from  the  Com  £x* 
.change.  [Mr.  £.  B.  lioche. — The  second  did,  not  the  first.]  I  beg  the  hon. 
gentleman's  pardon.  I  am  pretty  well  versed  in  these  documents,  and  I  think  I  am 
correct  in  stating  that  the  first  proclamation  came  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  The 
hon.  li^entleman  says  only  the  second  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange ; 
but  I  have  the  most  confident  belief  that  the  first  proclamation  issued  from  the  Corn 
Exchange  too.  There  is  the  same  proof  that  the  first  issued  from  the  Corn  Exchange 
that  we  have  as  to  the  second — both  are  dated  from  the  Corn  Exchange.  I  think  I 
am  right  in  what  I  state.  The  proclamation  says — ^'  All  mounted  Repealers  are  to 
muster  in  the  open  ground,  and  to  form  into  troops,  each  troop  to  consist  of  twenty- 
five  horsemen,  to  be  led  by  one  officer  in  front,  followed  by  six  ranks,  four  abreast, 
half  distance,  each  wearing  wand  and  cockade,  distinguishing  the  number  of  his 
respective  troop.  The  committee  will  meet  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  every  day  in  the 
ensuing  week,  from  four  to  five  o'clock.  (Dated,  Corn  Exchange,  September  13, 
1843.") 

Bat  it  is  asked  why  we  proceeded  in  this  case  when  we  had  issued  no  proclamation 
to  prevent  the  previous  meetings  ?  Because  having  consulted  the  Lord-chancellor 
of  England,  having  consulted  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  Solicitor-general,  we 
put  this  question — **  independent  of  affidavit,  does  this  summoning  of  a  meeting  in 
military  array,  and  with  military  organization,  of  itself  constitute  an  illegal  meet^ 
ing,  because  if  it  does,  we  are  then  determined  to  interfere  by  proclamation  ?*'  The 
answer  was,  that  that  one  particular  individual  meeting  did  differ  in  its  character 
from  the  meetings  of  Cashel,  of  Mallow,  and  others ;  that  that  meeting,  not  on 
account  of  its  numbers,  but  on  account  of  its  military  character,  was  in  itself  illegal, 
and  the  government  was  warranted  in  issuing  a  proclamation.  We  then  resolved  on 
issuing  a  proclamation.  The  circumstances  under  which  that  proclamation  was 
issued  have  already  been  fully  explained  to  the  House,  and  I  shall  not  again  travel 
over  them.  We  lamented  the  shortness  of  the  notice,  but  if  we  attempted  to  inter- 
fere with  that  meeting,  the  shortness  of  notice  was  inevitable.  It  is  said  we  did  not 
issue  the  notice  till  late  in  the  day.  It  is  said  we  did  not  issue  it  till  five  in  the 
evening,-  when  it  vi'as  too  dark  to  read  the  proclamation,  I  have  here  the  counter* 
proclamalicm — and  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  refute  that  statement 
by  a  reference  to  this  document  The  counter-proclamation  by  Mr.  0*Connell,  is 
dated  Saturday,  October  7,  three  o^dock  p.m.,  and  this  counter-proclamation  begins 
by  stating, — '*  Whereas  there  has  appeared,  under  the  signature  of  *  E.  B.  Sugden,* 
a  paper  being,  or  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation,  &c." 

Now,  observe,  this  counter-proclamation  is  printed  and  dated  Saturday,  three 
o^elock.  There  was,  therefore,  time  to  print  this  proclamation  after  they  had  seen 
the  proelamation  which  was  issued  by  the  goyeniment.  I  lament  the  shortness  of 
the  notice,  but  don't,  for  the  purpose  of  aggpravating  the  charge  against  us,  depart 
froiB  tba  iaetSf  and  make  the  notice  shorter  than  it  really  was.    We  determined 
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tberafore,  to  disperse  the  meeting  at  Cbntarf,  or  rather  to  oeoapgr  tbe^ramid,  and 
make  sach  a  demonstration  as  would  prevent  the  meeting  taking  plaoe,  giving  the 
earliest  notice,  and  taking  ^^^  possible  precaution  toprcTent  the  possibifity  of  ckA" 
lision.  We  determined  also,  aner  the  notice  g^ven  by  the  declaration  of  her  M^eat  j 
at  the  elose  of  last  session,  by  this  proclamation,  and  after  the  notice  given  by  the 
dismissal  of  magistrates — we  determined  to  prosecute  the  parties  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  causing  these  meetings  to  be  held,  and  adopting  these  aeta — ^we 
determined  to  prosecute  them  for  that  conspiracy  of  which  we  oonscientioosly 
thought  them  guilty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asks,  why  did  we  not  prosecute 
the  printers  P  My  hon.  friend  has  given  the  answer.  We  miebt  incaroente 
the  printers;  but  even  where  the  name  of  the  author  of  tlie  seditious  paper  was 
attached  to  it,  there  were  no  means  of  getting  at  the  author.  Printers  had  been 
prosecuted  before,  and  government  was  covered  with  ridicule  for  not  striking  at  the 
causes  of  the  danger,  but  contenting  themselves  with  the  punishment  of  the  mere 
instruments.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House  to  put  together  these  facts — the  references  to 
the  United  States — the  publication  of  the  speeches  which  the  son  of  the  President 
thought  it  decent  to  make — ^the  declaration  or  the  son  of  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States,  that  *'  the  libation  to  freedom  must  sometimes  be  quaffed  in  blood.** 
I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  newspapers  were  not  individual  publications, 
Bud  unconnected  with  the  parties  to  this  offence  which  we  call  conspiracy.  The 
reason  why  we  read  the  extracts  from  newspapers,  and  made  the  defendants  respon- 
sible for  those  newspapers,  was  this — that  they  belonged  to  an  association  which  un* 
dertook  the  circulation  of  theni'-^that  those  nevrspapers  contained  appeals  to  the  army 
—-that  they  contained  appeals  to  every  pr^udice  which  c^uld  be  raised  in  the 
mind  of  the  Celt  against  the  Saxon.  I  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  scenes  chosen 
for  the  meetings,  for  the  express  purpose  of  reminding  the  Irishmen 'attending  than 
of  events  in  past  history  which  you  cannot  reflect  on  without  the  deepest  lamentation 
^bear  in  mind  that  the  23rd  of  May  was  chosen  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Irish  in- 
surrection— remember  the  songs  thieit  were  distributed  and  introduced  by  some,  I 
know  not  by  whom,  into  the  barracks  of  the  troops.  Who  was  responsible  for 
circulating  such  songs  as  thisP — 

■■  Who  lean  to  ipeak  of  'Ninety-efght?  I      **  Hc^s  sH  a  1^lav^  or  half  a  dave. 

Who  UnihM  at  the  name?  I  Who  idighti  hla  oonntij  thos? 

When  cowards  mock  the  patriot*!  flUe,  |         Bat  a  true  man,  like  jou,  man. 

Who  hang!  his  head  ftvahame?  |  WiU  flU  jour  glaM  with  na.* 

Can  you  mistake  what  the  olject  was  of  the  studious  circulation  among  an  inflam- 
mable people  of  songs  like  this  ?  Who  are  the  really  responsible  parties  f  The 
printer  who  printed  them  ?  Was  it  not  he,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  bdonged  to  an 
association  which  had  officers,  subordinate  officers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  circulate  the 
newspapers  containing  such  song^  and  appeals,  because  of  the  subscriptions  they 
received?  Should  we  have  been  justified  in  the  state  in  which  the  country  was,  in 
refusing  to  appeal  to  that  which  was  our  only  instrument — the  ordinary  law  of  this 
country — for  the  repression  of  such  proceedings  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  the  subject 
of  the  trials  themselves ;  the  House  roust  be  completely  exhausted  on  that  topic.  We 
determined  to  appeal  to  the  law.  We  did  appeal  to  it.  I  declare  that  it  was  fisr 
from  our  wish  that  the  Jury  should  be  constituted  on  any  other  principle  than  thoae 
which  are  consistent  with  public  justice.  Our  advice  was,  ^  Don't  strike  off  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  his  capacity  of  Roman  Catholic,*'  thus  acknowledging  the  per- 
fect equality  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant.  We  appealed  to  the 
law.  We  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  offence  charged  was  within  the  law.  It  is 
impossible,  certainly,  to  satisfy  those  who  object  to  our  course.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  says,  you  have  only  convinced  us  that  there  should  have  been  no 
prosecution.  We  had  only  one  instrument;  we  had  no  Coercion  Act.  We  deter- 
mined not  to  avul  ourselves  of  the  protestant  feeling  existing  in  Ireland;  but  we  had 
only  the  common  law;  and  then,  when  we  use  that  instrument,  you  turn  round  apon 
us,  and  you  charge  us,  that  upon  us  rests  the  responsibility  of  all  these  afliurs,  as 
promoting  the  discontent  which  we  would  suppress.  But  was,  I  ask  you,  the  conntry 
in  that  state  that  yon  could  forbear  ?    You  charge  us  with  seeking  to  govern  Irelami 

y,  how  the  Army  has  been  increased  by  7,0C 


by  military  law.    See,  you  say,  how  the  Army  has  been  increased  by  7,000 1 

Let  me  now  put  the  House  in  possession  of  the  state  in  which  the  country  was  plaoed 
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hf  tl&eontffHi^  figitatioii.  In  the  South  of  Ireland,  night  after  night,  there  appeared 
the  flMMt  eottraonUnary  dieplaj  of  signal  fires  on  everj  eminence  in  the  coootry. 
Here  are  eome  of  the  aeeoonts  we  roeeiTed.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1843,  the 
aeeoont  I  am  about  to  read  is  dated  from  the  etnntf  td  Tippesary  s — **  Last  ersaiag, 
abont  eight  or  nine  o*clock,  the  hiUs  in  this  part  of  the  eonntry,  throogh  nearij  an 
entire  district,  were  lighted  simnltaneously,  and  they  eontinaed  so  for  nearly  an  hoar. 
We  have  not  ascertained  the  object  of  these  fires,  but  they  seem  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  repeal  movement.  Much  excitement  prevails,  particularly  amongst  the 
Protestants,  many  of  whom  congregated  at  my  quarters  next  the  police-banracks  la 
self-defence.     However,  the  night  passed  quietly  by." 

Another  letter  from  Tipperary  describes  a  similar  state  of  things,  and  adds, — *^  We 
coald  hear  the  shoots  of  the  people.  The  Protestants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
are  in  g^^eat  alarm,  fearing  that  the  town  will  be  attacked.  About  ten  young  men 
armed  themselyes,  and  came  to  the  police-barracks,  in  order  to  render  assistance." 

From  Gal  way  there  were  the  same  accounts.  One  letter  says, — *^  Last  night  there 
were  more  signal  fires,  and  in  tbe  adjoining  counties  of  Clare  and  Tipperary.  We 
could  hear  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  shouts  of  the  people..  Candles  were  lighted 
In  all  the  houses  in  Woodford,  except  three,  and  the  inhabitants  thought  an  in- 
surrectionary movement  was  about  to  take  place." 

Sir,  were  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  petition?  Were  not  these  things  the 
result  of  that  fearful  system  of  agitation  which  left  us  at  last  no  alternative,  if  we 
wished  to  prevent  collision  and  insurrectionary  outbreak,  but  to  appeal  to  the  only 
instmment  left  to  us,  and  to  call  on  the  chief  movers  of  the  agitation  to  answer  to 
their  country  for  thels  conduct?  We  preferred  the  charge— not  lightly,  as  I  have 
shown,  having  trapped  the  parties  into  the  offence;  we  preferred  the  charge  under 
the  ordinary  law — under  the  same  law  in  which  you  prosecuted  Vincent,  under  the 
same  law  to  which  you  appealed  when  you  read  newspapers  that  had  been  published 
at  a  previous  period,  and  made  Vincent  responsible  for  their  publication.  We  charged 
those  persons  under  the  law  of  conspiracy,  because  we  did  not  wish  to  proceed 
ag«nrt  subordinate  agents ;  we  proceeded  against  those  who  told  us  that  our  *'  do- 
nothing"  policy  wonld  not  do—who  declared  that  the  Queen  had  the  power  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Union — ^who  boasted  that  they  would  drive  a  coach  and  six  throneh  all 
our  Acts  of  Pariiament — that  they  would  evade  and  defy  the  law.  We  stepped  for* 
ward,  not  in  consequence  of  these  taunts,  but  because  of  the  state  of  the  country, 
brought  on  bv  this  pernicious  agitation ;  we  went  to  the  court  and  asked  whether 
such  proceedings  were  tolerable  in  a  country  where  civil  government  prevails.  The 
Bench  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  law,  the  Jury  brought  in  a  dis* 
criminating  and  considerate  verdict,  and  the  parties  charged  were  convicted  of  the 
oflenee  laid  in  the  indictment.  We  have  done  this  without  coercion,  without  appealing 
to  the  excited  and  irritated  feelings ;  and  having  done  this,  and  having  at  least  suc- 
ceeded without  the  effusion  of  bl(K)d,  without  conflict,  without  collision,  then  comes 
a  powerful  party  in  this  House  to  arraign  us  for  the  course  we  have  pursued.  The 
whole  indignation  of  that  party  is  directed  against  us— sometimes  for  our  forbear- 
ance, sometimes  for  our  vigour.  Wise  after  the  result,  every  step  we  have  taken 
during  this  painful  and  anxious  effort  to  maintain  the  law  by  the  ordinary  powers 
of  the  law — every  step,  I  say,  is  now  tracked  with  the  sagacity  of  party,  to  fasten 
on  some  little  error  or  mistake — to  charge  us  with  being  reckless  of  life — to  allege 
against  us  an  indifference  to  liberty,  and  a  desire  to  govern  Ireland  by  the  sword 
instead  of  by  the  law.  If  we  had  taken  some  other  course— if  we  had  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  our  interference— if  we  had  dispersed  a  meeting  when  we  were  not  legally 
empowered  to  do  so— if  we  had  charged  illegality  as  against  a  single  individual  meet- 
ing, and  had  failed  to  prove  it — had  we  selected  some  poor  printer  and  shut  him  in 
gaol — had  we  done  either  or  all  of  these  things,  I  appeal  to  the  House  with  what 
very  different  sounds,  with  what  very  different  accusations,  would  these  walls  now 
have  been  ringing.  Tou  would  have  told  us  that  we  had  interposed  without  a  neces- 
sity— that  we  had  evinced  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  petition — that  we 
had  not  the  courage  to  select  the  favourites  of  the  people — that  we  had  pursued  the 
unmanly  and  paltry  course  of  inflicting  vengeance  on  a  printer.  But  we  had  the 
courage  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  to  apprehend  and  bring  to  trial  the  powerful 
among  the  leaders  of  the  people*    Sir,  I  must  say,  in  the  face  of  the  eoiiiitry,  that 
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in  repressing  this  agitation  we  have  had  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  other  side. 
At  the  same,  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth,  that  you  (addressing  the  opposition) 
know  what  it  is  to  be  exposed  to  the  same  painful  trials.     You  have  had  organized 
meetings  against  the  public  peace ;  it  has  been  your  fate — your  painful  fate — to  have 
had  to  deal  with  the  fires  at  Bristol,  the  attack  on  Newport,  and  the  insurrection  in 
Canada.     If  you  had  then  found  a  powerful  party  ranged  against  you, — if  we  bad 
taken  up  Mr.  Papineau  and  espoused  his  cause — I  beg  pardon,  you  took  him  up, — if 
we  had  watched  all  your  proceedings  in  Canada, — if  we  had  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion inculpating  you,  when  the  Grand  Jury  ignored  the  bills,  and  you  sent  ex  qficw 
informations  against  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace, — if  we  had  tracked  you  at 
«Tery  step,  expressing  a  faint  disapprobation  only  of  the  ^*  hardly  justifiable  conduct^* 
of  men  engaged  in  the  cause  of  liberty ; — had  we  done  these  things*  then,  let  me  tell 
you,  you  would  have  found  it  a  much  more  difficult  task  than  you  did  to  vindicate 
the  law,  and  protect  the  authority  of  the  government.     Sir,  this  is  the  defence  which 
1  oflter  on  the  part  of  the  government — for  our  forbearance  at  first — for  our  deter- 
mination to  make  use  of  no  other  instrument  than  the  law — and  for  our  application 
of  the  law,  when  considerations  of  the  public  safety  left  us  no  alternative  but  to 
pursue  a  course  of  repression.     Sir,  I  have  still  to  make  some  observations  on  that 
which  will  be  remembered,  when  these  party  conflicts  shall  have  been  forgotten. 
By  far  the  most  important  part  of  this  great  question  is  the  policy  to  be  hereafter 
pursued  towards  Ireland.     Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
I  shall  consider  it  my  first  duty  to  consider  what,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  the 
public  interests  require.     I  shall  not  be  driven  by  the  fear  of  any  taunts,  or  by  any 
quotations  from  Hansard^  from  freely  and  fully  expressing  jny  opinions  as  to  the 
course  which  should  now  be  pursued.     L  should  be  utterly  ashamed  of  m^'self  if  I 
was  prevented  by  the  fear  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency,  from  advising  and 
adopting  any  measure  which  I  believed  would  be  conducive  to  the  restoration  of 
peace,  and  the  advancement  of  the  general  interests  of  the  whole  country.     Sir^ 
this  is  a  comprehensive  and  difficult  subject;  it  embraces  the  position  of  Ireland 
with  respect  to  her  physical  and  material  interests;  it  concerns  the  civil  and  political 
rights  of  the  people;  it  refers  to  matters  connected  with  their  religious  sentiments 
and  their  religious  instruction.     Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  O'Coonell) 
attached  great,  but  not  nndue,  importance  to  the  physical  condition  of  Ireland.     He 
stated,  and  with  truth,  that  political  grievances  would  be  less  felt  if  the  material 
eondition  of  the  people  were  less  miserable ;  but  if  his  be  a  true  representation,  I 
wonder  that  when  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  demanded  an  identity  in  the 
franchise — when  he  claimed  at  least  an  equality  of  the  franchise  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  property  and  population — I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  him,  that  if 
wealth  be  taken  into  the  calculation,  supposing  his  statement,  that  70  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  population  are  involved  in  pauperism,  to  be  accurate,  that  a  franchise  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  population  would  be  full  of  danger,  and  involve  a  hazard 
which  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  encounter.     Sir,  whatever  may  be  our  differences 
in  other  respects,  in  one  thing,  at  least,  we  all  agree,  in  the  endeavour  to  improve 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland  apart  from  political  considerations.  Sir,  her  Msyesty's 
government  gave  to  that  subject,  during  the  continuance  of  the  late  excitement, 
their  fullest  consideration.     In  the  course  of  last  session  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  a 
benevolent  member  of  this  Ilouse — the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  S.  Craw- 
ford), to  improve  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.     I  promised,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  that  all  due  consideration  should  be  given  to  that  bill ;  that 
promise  I  fiUfilled ;  but  upon  reflection,  we  felt  that  the  subject  was  so  vast,  and  the 
evils  connected  with  it  so  various  and  complicated,  that  no  legislation  upon  it  could 
be  beneficial  except  it  were  founded  on  the  very  fullest  information  as  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case.     I  therefore  advised  her  Miyesty  to  appoint  a  commission 
oomposed  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  whom  I  took  care  should  be  men  eqiudly  distin- 
guished for  their  character  and  intelligence  as  for  the  extent  of  their  pn^>erty.     In 
order  to  show  that  we  wished  no  religious  feeling  or  prejudice  to  creep  into  this 
inquiry,  if  our  wishes  had  been  fulfilled,  the  commission  would  have  consisted  of 
four  gentlemen,  besides  the  Earl  of  Devon,  two  of  whom  should  have  been  Protest- 
ants, and  two  Roman  Catholics.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  however,  to  whom  1  applied, 
w,a8  prevented  from  agreeing  to  my  request,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  forward 
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the  ioquirjr,  bat  fVom  the  circumstances  that  his  health  or  the  calls  of  oiher  duties 
would  prevent  him ;  and  I  then  proceeded  to  form  the  commission  in  such  a  way  as' 
I  thought  most  likely  to  render  it  efficient  for  the  object  in  view.  I  desired  that  the 
whole  state  of  the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland  should  be  ascertained 
and  made  clear.  It  is,  I  am  aware,  a  very  difficult  question.  A  very  strong,  and  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  very  unfair  and  unjust  prejudice  -exists  against  the  whole> 
class  of  landlords  in  Ireland,  as  though  they  were  of  a  different  class  of  men,  and 
actuated  by  different  motives  and  feelings  to  the  landlords  in  England,  no  account 
being  taken  of  the  peculiar  and  -unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
themselves  placed  with  regard  to  their  property.  I  thought  it  better,  therefore,  that 
we  should  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  those  connected  with  land  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  rather  than  depend  upon  the  information  received  casually  from 
particular  districts;  as  for  instance,  in  some  parts  of  the  North,  where  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  is  said  to  be  an  improved  and  improving  one.  Above  all  things,  I 
thought  that  this  inquiry  would  do  good,  by  bringing  to  light  the  conduct  of  land- 
lords, and  so  restraining  them  from  the  habit  of  perverting  the  law  to  do  wrong.  I 
thought  it  would  be  of  use  to  bring  to  light  and  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  good  and 
judicious  landlord  with  that  of  the  harsh  and  overbearing  landlord.  In  bringing  alt 
these  facts  to  light,  I  thought  we  should  he  taking  the  best  means  to  draw  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  to  lead  to  a  practical  amelioration  of  the  tenantir  of  Ireland.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  has  referred  to  a  book  entitled  ^^  A  Cry  from  Ireland.**  I  have 
read  that  book,  and  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  read  it  without  being  shocked  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  legal  powers  of  the  landlords  are  too  frequently  used  in 
Ireland.  The  noble  lord  suggests  that  a  short  act  of  parliament  might  at  once  be 
introduced  to  remedy  this  evil.  Then  why  does  not  the  noble  lord  bring  it  in  him- 
self? Will  he  allow  me  to  ask  him — I  do  not  speak  for  the  purpose  of  crimination 
— what  he  has  been  doing  for  the  last  ten  years,  if  legislation  on  this  subject  is  so 
easy  ?  Is  there  not,  indeed,  a  greater  danger  that  when  altering  the  legal  exercise  of 
rights  as  they  at  present  exist,  by  the  interposition  of  a  new  law,  you  may  not  be 
incurring  new  evils  as  great  as  those  which  you  so  attempt  to  remedy  ?  Just  see 
how  conflicting  are  the  opinions.  The  noble  lord  says  that  commissions  are  danger- 
ous. 1  know  they  are.  But  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  more  said  about  this 
commission  than  some  others  that  I  remember.  I  know  the  expectations  which  such 
commissions  always  excite.  We  could  not  inquire  into  the  disturbances  in  South 
Wales  by  means  of  a  commission  without  exciting  the  most  ridiculous  expectations. 
In  short,  it  is  impos-^^ible  to  detail  the  extraordinary  delnsive  expectations  which  are 
derived  from  inquiries  of  this  kind.  But  the  noble  lord  says,  ^*  1  wish  for  a  small 
l^,"  not  explaining  what  is  to  be  the  character  of  it.  Now,  this  is  exactly  the 
conrse  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  ten  years.  Some  member  not  connected 
with  the  government  asks  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  land- 
lord and  tenant  in  Ireland.  The  chief  secretary  for  Ireland  gets  up  and  says,  *^  This 
is  a  subject  full  of  difficulties,  but  I  do  not  object  to  the  hon.  member  bringing  in 
his  bill."  The  bill  is  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time.  The  second  reding  is 
moved  ;  the  chief  secretary  does  not  object  to  that,  but  reserves  himself  for  the 
committee.  The  bill  gets  into  committee,  and  on  the  first  clause  the  hon.  member 
is  met  by  ten  thousand  valid  objections ;  the  bill  consequently  stands  over,  the 
session  closes,  and  nothing  is  done.  That  has  becD  the  course  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Sir,  we  have  done  precisely  this : — We  allowed  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  (Mr.  8. 
Crawford)  to  introduce  his  bill ;  we  allowed  it  to  be  read  a  second  time,  and  then  on 
some  Wednesday,  when  the  coipmittee  came  on,  it  was  inevitably  postponed  and  laid 
over  until  the  session  closed.  Could  it  be  otherwise  P  Is  not  that  the  way  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  redeem  our  pledge  to  the  hon.  member  of  giving  the  bill  our 
considerarion  ?  Then  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  ^*  I  will  take  tt)e 
opinions  of  two  Irishmen  supposed  to  be  particularly  verse<i  in  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.*'  Says  one  of  them,  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Cork, — **  I  anticipate  the  greatest  objections  to  the  landlord  and  tenant 
commission.  There  is  one  simple  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland.  Repeal  all  the 
laws  that  have  been  passed  since  the  Union.  That  will  restore  Ireland  to  the  happy 
state  in  vrhich  she  was  under  that  parliament  which  was  so  celebrated  for  its  purity, 
and  mtegfrily— tiie  last  that  sat  in  Dublin." 
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This  18  the  opinion  of  one  of  two  authoriiias.  Whst  ^ays  tbe  ri^t  hoOk  gvHtle. 
mao,  Mr.  Shell  ?  He  was  determtned  to  give  warning  beforehand.  **  I  ttadeffalaod," 
says  be»  ^*  that  you  intend  to  interfere  with  the  bill  introduced  by  that  eonsaoiiBate 
master  of  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant,  Mr.  Lynch,  who  b  actually  a  naeter  in 
Chancery.  I  warn  you  to  take  heed  how  you  tamper  with  a  law  which  ia  the  M£9gma 
Ckarta  of  landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland/' 

That,  then,  is  the  contradictory  advice  of  two  eminent  Irish  merobera.  One  says 
that  we  must  not  touch  the  last  act  which  has  been  passed  on  the  subject,  for  hy  so 
doing  we  shall  compromise  the  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants,  and  he  is  flawed  by 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  who  says  that  the  only  thing  is  to  abolish  e^ery  law  that 
has  been  pa<ised  since  the  union.  Sir,  I  ask  the  House,  is  it  not  wiser  to  adopt  fchat 
course  which  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  very  high  authority  of  two  Roman 
Catholic  members  who  liave  spoken  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  in  a  spirit  which 
entitles  them  to  the  highest  respect — ^I  mean  the  members  for  Louth  and  Roseom'- 
mon?  Those  hon.  members,  in  speeches  in  which  was  not  infused  one  partiele 
of  party  spirit,  have  declared  their  approbation  of  the  landlord  and  tenant 
commission,  stating  that  they  thought  the  motives  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  appointing  it  were  honest,  and  that  the  course  pursued  was,  in  all  the 
difficulties,  the  wisest  course.  Sir,  we  have  been  influenced  by  no  other  motiTes 
in  appointing  that  commission  than  because  we  believe  it  will  form  the  foundi^ 
tion  of  permanent  and  useful  legislation— protecting  the  rights  of  property,  encoarag- 
ing  no  vain  expectations ;  but  being  fully  convinced  that  we  cannot  probe  the  eril  to 
its  bottom,  except  through  the  instrumentality  of  extensive  local  information.  So 
much  for  a  measure  upon  which  we  depend,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mediate improvement,  as  because  it  will  lay  the  foundation  of  future  improvetnent 
in  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people,  so  far  as  that  is  mixed  op  with 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant.  And  now.  Sir,  as  to  the  franchise.  I  have  no 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  declaring  their  desire  that  every  privi- 
lege given  by  the  Catholic  Relief-bill,  and  every  vote  given  by  the  Beform-bill, 
should  be  fully  and  fairly  exercised.  I  do  not  know  what  the  noble  lord's  opioioiis 
may  be  on  this  point  I  am  certain,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  now  to  disturb 
the  relative  proportions  of  members  fixed  by  the  Reform  Act  for  the  two  countries. 
But»  as  to  the  franchise  on  principle,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  one  of  substantial  equality 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  say  identity — that  would  be  imposaiUe. 
I  do  not  say  nominal  equality — that  would  be  unattainable ;  but  I  cannot  eontand 
against  this  principle— I  willingly  indeed  admit  it — that  there  onght^o  be  anbstan* 
tial  equality  of  civil  pririleges  for  Protestant  and  Catholic,  and  that  the  franchise 
should  be  really  equal  in  the  two  countries.  That  there  ought  not  to  be  identity 
nor  nominal  equality  many  even  on  the  opposite  side  will,  I  suppose,  he  foremoat  to 
contend ;  for  on  that  side  in  the  course  of  this  debate  there  has  been  the  most  aoxions 
endeavour  to  deprecate  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  the  ^^  Chandos  clause,"  it  having 
been  said  that  tne  application  of  that  clause  to  Ireland  would  encouiage  landlords 
to  refuse  to  ^raut  leases  for  years  or  lives,  and  to  require  tenancies  at  will.  I  gtTe, 
Sir,  no  opinion  on  that  subject.  I  refer  only  to  arguments  used  in  this  debate,  to 
show  that  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not  contend  for  identity  or  nominal  eqvallty 
of  franchise.  Nor,  Sir,  do  I  mean  that  in  the  case  of  any  Irish  franchise  which  may 
hiive  been  abolished  on  ascount  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  abused,  that  it 
should  be  restored  merely  because  it  exists  in  England.  But  I  hope  I  shall  not  be 
misunderstood  when  I  say— (it  is  suffieient  for  the  purposes  of  thb  debate)— speaking 
of  the  franchise— I  think  the  principle  on  which  we  ought  to  go — I  will  not  recur  to 
the  past  on  this  subject ;  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  fear  of  taunts  about  Registration- 
bills  from  freely  avowing  my  opinion — the  principle  which  we  wish  to  apply  is  that 
of  substantial  equality  between  the  two  countries.  It  is  enough  for  the  purpose  of 
this  debate,  to  deal  with  principles,  and  I  abstain  from  entering  into  details.  And 
now,  Sir,  I  approach  by  far  the  most  important  subject  connected  with  Inland, 
namely,  the  course  we  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  the  Established  Chofoh  in 
Ireland.  On  that  I  will  without  reserve,  with  the  same  explicitness  as  my  nefale 
and  right  hon.  friends,  declare  my  opinion ;  and  if  the  House  permit  me,  I  will  state 
the  reasons  for  that  opinion.  '  I  find  in  Ireland  the  Protestant  reformed  rd%ion  and 
the  Episcopal  Chnrcn  established  in  that  country.    I  find  that  tiiey  kave  been 
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eiUVIMiad  for  a  period  of  «boTe  250  yean,  and  I  find  tluU  ertaUuhiiient  ratified  and 
oooitned  bjacU  of  parliament,  partaking  oi  the  nature  of  a  solemn  c(<mpact,  so  hr 
aa  aD  net  of  parUanMnt  can.    I  believe  tlAt  will  hardly  be  denied  by  hon.  mcmben 

00  tba  other  aide.  It  was  the  intention  of  parliament  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  to 
give  ftn  nssorance  to  the  Plotestanta  of  Ireland,  and  to  the  Protestants  of  this 
oooDtiy,  that  the  passing  of  the  Aet  of  Union  should  not  endanger  the  existent  of 
the  ErtabUshfd  Choreh,  and  that  its  endowments  should  be  secured  to  it.  I  am 
stating^  as  far  as  possible  what  were  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  At  a  subse- 
quent pcffiodf  in  1829,  I  am  bound  to  sav,  the  intentions  ot  those  who  passed  the 
moainrs  of  that  year— of  those  who  invited  Protestants  to  vraive  their  objections,  and 
wlw  uaad  all  tlieir  influence  to  combat  those  objections — their  intention  was  to  giTC 
assnimnre  to  the  Protestants,  and  if  they  aoouiesced  in  the  removal  of  Catholic  dts- 
abilities^  there  should  be  a  guarantee  to  the  Established  Church:  Now,  I  must  say, 
that  ao  fiur  as  compacts  can  have  force,  the  Union  and  the  Emancipation  Act  were 
such  compacts.  Precisely  the  same  compact  was  established  with  Scotland  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  At  that  time  a  guarantee  was  given  that  the  Presbyterian 
Choreh  should  be  the  established  religion— or  rather  at  an  earlier  period  that  assu- 
mneo  was  given ;  but  it  was  confirm^  by  Queen  Anne  at  the  time  of  the  Union. 

1  was  rather  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  gentlemao,  the  member  for  Edinburgh 
(Mr.  Maeanlay),  in  the  course  of  his  eloquent  and  very  able  speech,  advert  to  what 
took  piaee  on  the  abolition  of  the^  slave* trade,  with  the  view  of  justifying  our  de- 
portii^  from  the  compact  entered  into  at  the  period  of  the  Union  with  Ireland. 
^  Men  have  changed  their  opinions  on  many  important  points,**  said  the  right  hon. 
gentleman;  and  then  he  described  the  scene  graphically,  in  which  he  said  Mr. 
Wilberforee  had  **  pulled  down  the  present  Duke  of  Northumberiand  when  rising  to 
propoae  the  abolition  of  slayery.*'  Those  who  recollect  the  relative  size  of  the  two 
individuals  must  admit  the  picture  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  have  been  purely 
imaginatiTe.  And  the  right  hon.  gentleman  drew  not  less  upon  his  imagination 
for  the  debate  than  for  the  description.  I  have  referred  to  it  since,  and  this  is  really 
what  took  place : — So  far  from  Mr.  Wilberforee  abjuring  the  notion  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  he  said  he  did  not  press  it  then,  he  expressly  said — ^^  I  have  never  been  of 
opinion  that  slavery  should  not  ultimately  he  abolished.  I  wished  to  postpone  the 
period  of  abolition  until  the  time  when  the  mind  of  the  negro  shall  have  been  pre- 
pared by  education  for  the  blessings  of  freedom.*' 

And  this  the  right  hon.  gentleman  considers  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  guaran- 
tee  given  at  the  Union  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  Established  Church !  All  I  say 
is,  mat  so  iar  as  national  compacts  can  have  force,  that  compact  does  exist  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Choreh  in  Ireland.  But,  again,  so  far  as  authority 
can  go,  i  CAO  refer  to  the  highest  in  favour  of  its  maintenance.  I  will  not  quote 
men  pngudioed  in  favour  of  the  Church.  I  will  take  those  than  whom  I  could  not 
name  men  whoseopinions  you  would  sooner  take  on  matters  affecting  the  comprehensive 
interests  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  with  respect  to  the  church  and  the  Catholics — 
I  will  cite  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Grattan,  Lord  Plunkett,  and  Sir  J. 
Newport.  Mr.  Burke,  the  earliest  and  the  ablest  of  the  advocates  of  Catholic  claims 
—entertaining  the  keenest  sense  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  penal  code,  and  whose 
speeches  showed  that  he  then  maintained  principles  subsequently  carried  out,  but 
which  at  that  time  excited  little  attention — Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal  from  himself 
any  part  of  the  truth  as  respects  the  church : — **  You  have  in  Ireland  an  establish- 
ment which,  though  the  religion  of  the  prince,  and  of  most  of  the  first  classes  of 
landed  proprietors,  is  not  the  religion  of  the  miyor  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  which, 
oonaeqaently,  does  not  answer  to  them  any  one  purpose  of  a  religious  establishment.^* 
**  It  is  an  establishment  from  which  they  did  not  partake  the  least,  living  or  dying, 
either  of  instruction  or  of  consolation." 

Therefore  Mr.  Burke  did  not  conceal  from  himself  any  of  the  objections  which 
are  now  urged  against  the  Established  Church ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  went  on 
and  said — **  Not  one  of  the  zealots  for  a  Protestant  interest  wishes  more  sincerely 
than  I  do^  perhaps  not  half  so  sincerely,  for  the  support  of  the  Established  Church 
in  both  these  kingdoma.  It  is  a  great  link  towards  holding  fast  the  connection  of 
religion  with  the  state.  I  wish  it  well,  as  the  religion  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
prinary  land  proprietors  of  the  kingdom,  with  whom  all  establishments^  chureh 
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and  state,  for  strong  political  reasons,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  (>e  firlnly  coimeeted.* 
I  wish  it  well,  because  it  is  more  closely  combined  than  any  other  of  the  church 
systems  with  the  Grovrn,  which  is  the  stay  of  the  mixed  oonstitution.  I  have  an- 
other and  infinitely  stronger  reason  for  wishing  it  well.  It  is,  that  at  the  present 
time  I  will  consider  it  as  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  Christian  religion  itself." 

Now,  these  are  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Borke — with  all  the  objections  to*  the 
establishment  clearly  before  him,  and  placed  on  record  by  himself.  With  respect 
to  Lord  Plunkett,  he  said  he  would  fling  the  Roman  (/atbolic  question  to  the  winds 
if  he  thought  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities  would  compromise  the 
existence  of  the  Established  Church.  The  dying  bequest  of  Mr.  Grattan  to  his 
country  was  an  earnest  wish  that  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
might  be  combined  with  that  which  he  thought  essential,  namely,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  The  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Newport  was,  that  the 
Protestant  Established  Church,  at  the  time  he  was  speaking,  required  extensive  re- 
forms, and  it  was  also  the  opinion  of  Sir  J.  Newport — a  man  inferior  to  the  others  in 
point  of  intellectual  grasp,  but  not  in  devotion  and  tried  6delity  to  Ireland — that  the 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities  ought  to  be  removed — ^that  there  onght  to  be  perfect 
equality  of  privilege  and  franchise,  but  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  maintained  as  the  establishment  of  the  country.  I  think,  therefore,  I 
am  not  going  too  far  in  saying,  that  as  far  as  compact  and  authority  are  concerned, 
they  have  as  great  weight  as  they  possibly  can  have  in  favour  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  compact  and  authority  to  be  conclusive  and 
decisive  ?  If  we  are  now  ourselves  convinced  that  the  social  welfare  of  Ireland  re- 
quires an  alteration  of  the  law,  and  a  departure  from  that  compact,  and  a  disregard 
of  that  authority,  are  our  legislative  functions  to  be  so  bound  up,  that  they  must 
maintain  the  compact  in  spite  of  our  conviction?  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to 
contend  for  such  a  proposition.  But  at  the  same  time  this  compact  is  a  most  mate- 
rial element  for  our  consideration  :-^Nothing  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
lower  the  authority  of  parliament  than  not  to  keep  the  faith  you  have  pledged ;  to  make 
these  compacts,  and  then,  within  ten  years,  to  revoke  them.  While  I  do  not  think  they 
impose  on  you  a  paramount  obligation,  to  which  you  are  bound  at  all  hazards  and  at 
all  risks  to  defer,  yet  I  do  think  that  nothing  would  be  more  unfortunate,  and  nothing 
more  prejudicial  to  your  authority — ^nothing  so  destructive  of  the  prospect  of  future 
legislation,  as  a  departure  from  such  compacts.  How  can  you  hope  to  persuade  parts  of 
the  population  of  this  country,  having  strong  feelings  and  opinions  to  relinquish  them 
in  consequence  of  your  guarantee  and  assurances,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  reuntun 
them,  or  prepared  to  show  that  there  is  a  positive  overwhelming  necessity  whldi 
obliges  you  to  depart  from  them  ?  I  maintain  the  Church  in  Ireland  not  only  on 
compact,  not  only  on  authority,  but  I  maintain  it  on  that  higher  ground,  which  is 
convincing  to  my  own  mind.  After  the  most  dispassionate  consideration  I  bring 
reason  and  conviction  in  aid  of  both  compact  and  authority.  I  therefore  will  not 
defend  the  church  merely  on  the  comparatively  narrow  ground  of  compact.  I  will 
not  say,  *^  I  wish  I  could  alter  it,  I  think  it  is  for  the  interest  of  Ireland  to  alter  it, 
but  I  am  bound  by  a  compact.*'  That  is  not  my  impediment.  My  impediment  to 
the  destruction  or  undermining  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  derived  from  the  con- 
viction of  my  own  mind.  I  do  not  believe  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  Ireland,  or  any 
portion  of  Ireland,  that  I  should  acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of  the  Protestant  Church; 
and  I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  this  conviction.  I  am  not  now  to  determine  what 
is  the  best  condition  in  respect  to  a  new  state  of  society  in  which  more  than  7,000,000 
profess  a  religion  different  from  the  Protestant  Church,  and  not  more  than  2,000,000 
profess  the  faith  of  the  Protestant  Church.  I  am  not  considering  what  is  the  best 
constitution  for  that  society.  I  am  to  deal  with  a  country'  in  respect  to  which  these 
compacts  and  guarantees  exist,  and  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  prescription  of 
230  years — and  with  respect  to  which  the  landed  proprietors,  the  great  mass  of  them 
Prot^tanU,  are  identified  in  feeling  with  the  established  Church.  I  am  now  to- 
consider  what,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  is  the  best  arrangement  to 
make  ?  First  of  all,  I  contend  for  the  necessity  of  an  establishment.  I  apprehend, 
that  without  infringing  on  the  privileges  or  conscience  of  any  man,  I  have  a  right 
to  maintain  this  opinion.  I  think,  with  the  example  of  establlshmentB  in  England 
and  ScotUind,  and  with  my  conviction  as  to  what  is  necessary  for  tlie  purpose  of. 
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leligioa,  that  in  Ireland  an  establishment  of  some  kind  is  necessary.  [Hear.]  Do 
not  take  advantage  of  an  expression.  I  am  now  addressing  myself  to  the  first  step 
in  the  argument — ^shall  there  be  an  establishment  or  not  ?  You  say  I  am  wrong, 
for  that  an  establishment  is  not  necessary.  You  may  cavil  at  my  expression,  but  £ 
am  eoDsideriog  the  great  question,  is  it  for  the  public  interest  to  have  an  establish- 
ment ?  One  of  my  reasons  for  maintaining  an  establishment  in  Ireland  is,  because 
1  think  it  important  for  IreladLl.  I  think,  if  you  had  no  establishment  in  that  country, 
you  woold  have  bitterer  religious  animosities.  I  look  at  the  question,  first,  as  it 
alfects  Ireland ;  and  next,  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  if  you  establish  the  precedent 
of  having  no  establi^^hment  in  Ireland,  little  time  will  elapse  before  the  precedent 
will  be  referred  to  as  a  principle  applicable  to  England.  Uow  long  a  period  do  you 
snppose  would  elapse  ?  The  other  night  an  hon.  friend  of  mine,  the  member  i'nr 
Fontefract,  gave  notice  of  bis  intention  to  move  a  resolution  in  favour  of  a  provision 
for  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  clergy;  and  immediately  the  hon.  member  for 
Sheffield  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  as  an  amendment  upon  that  motion, 
"'  That  no  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  secular  Roman  Catholic  cleigy  in 
Ireland  can  be  just  or  expedient,  or  will  tend  to  the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity 
in  that  country,  unless  based  upon  such  a  revision  of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system 
as  will  place  the  clergy  of  all  religious  denominations  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality." 

And  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  not  wait  for 
the  introduction  of  the  bill,  or  even  for  the  discussion  of  the  motion ;  but,  on  hear- 
ing the  notices  given,  was  good  enough  at  once  to  signify  his  intention  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  this  country  as  his  hon.  friend  intended  to  apply  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Ireland,  and  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  an  address  to  her  Majesty — '*  That 
she  will  be  pleased  to  institute  an  inquiry,  whether  the  number  of  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects dissenting  from  the  doctrines  and  discipline  of  the  Established  churches  of  Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are  now  more  in  number  than  those  who  belong  to  and 
attend  the  Established  churches ;  and  if  so,  whether  the  time  is  not  arrived  when 
all  the  public  property  granted  by  parliament  for  the  support  of  those  Established 
churches,  should  be  withdrawn  from  them,  respect  being  bad  to  the  existing  interests 
of  the  clergy  and  other  persons  actually  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Established 
churches ;  and  whether  it  will  not  be  more  just  and  useful  to  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  to  apply  the  revenue  of  the  Church  for  the  purpoi^e  of  educating  the  people, 
or  for  such  other  national  purposes  as  parliament  may  think  fit.^* 

Kyou  apply  this  principle  in  Ireland  it  will  be  referred  to  as  a  rule  for  England ; 
and,  therefore,  my  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  establishment,  and  it  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  continuing  the  Protestant  Church  as  that  establishment.  I 
cannot  conceive  a  more  important  question  than  that  which  will  arise  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  relations  between  an  Established  church  and  the  State.  The  Roman 
CatboUcs  say  they  will  submit  to  no  regulations.  Inxthe  case  of  the  Protestant 
Church — when  you  made  it  a  State  establishment — when  you  gave  it  endowments 
— ^you  subjected  it  to  great  restrictions.  You  controlled  the  meeting  of  its  convo- 
cation; you  expressed  great  anxiety  regarding  its  authority;  you  displayed  con- 
siderable jealousy  of  its  acts;  and  you  subjected  it  to  the  restraints  of  the  law;  at 
the  same  time  that  you  also  subjected  it  to  the  milder  restraints  of  patronage,  and 
gave  to  the  Crown  the  right  of  preferment  to  its  highest  offices.  It  is  ditticult  to 
estimate  the  influence  of  these  circumstances  over  the  church.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  how  it  may  have  effected  its  position.  But  whut  do  the  Roman  Catholics 
say  ?  They  tell  you — If  we  take  our  endowments,  we  will  not  submit  to  your  power. 
We  will  not  be  subjected  to  your  restraints ;  we  will  refuse  to  concede  you  any  con- 
trol; and  the  appointment  to  our  highest  othces  shall  be  vested  in  a  spiritual,  and 
not  a  civil,  functionary.  Said  the  hon.  member  for  Kildare  the  other  night,  speaking 
with  great  decision  and  much  authority,  if  you  try  to  interfere  with  our  arrange- 
ments with  the  Pope,  if  you  take  the  course  that  other  countries  take,  I  tell  you  that 
your  authority  will  not  prevail — that  your  regulations  will  not  be  observed — that 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Ireland  will  rebel.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kildare.  Will  he  tell  me,  then,  what  equality  there  can  be  in  giving 
the  endowments  of  the  church,  which  is  now  under  our  control,  to  a  form  of  religious 
faith  which  refuses  to  subm't  to  cur  regulations  ?  On  the  part  of  all  churches  there 
180— Vol.  IV  C 
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18  a  disposition  to  remonstrate  against  the  exercise  of  the  civil  power — there  U  an 
impatience,  a  great  impatience,  of  civil  control.  You  have  thought  proper  to  con- 
trol the  church.  You  have  ever  been  jealous  of  those  who  claimed  more  than  ordi- 
nary exemption  from  secular  authority.  In  Scotland  within  the  last  two  years,  yon 
have  found  a  party  in  the  Established  church  claiming  exemption  from  civil  control, 
demanding  to  be  subjected  to  spiritual  authority  only,  and  requiring  that  the  boun- 
daries between  spiritual  and  civil  control  should  be  defined.  You  have  not  con- 
ceded these  demands.  What  would  you  do  with  your  own,  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  supposing  she  was  to  &sk  for  the  same  immunities  and  exemptions  now 
demanded  on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  P  Would  you  snnt  her  supreme 
authority  in  spiritual  matters  ?  I  am  sure  you  would  not ;  and  I  ask,  therefore, 
what  right  has  a  church  which  refuses  to  submit  to  your  control,  to  claim  for  itself 
the  transfer  of  those  privileges  which  now  belong  to  a  church  which  submits  to  con- 
trol P  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Ho  wick)  said,  that  it  was  an  objection  to  establishments, 
that  the  selection  of  one  form  of  worship  was  an  insult  to  the  professors  of  another 
faith. 

Lord  Ho  wick. — No,  no»  The  learned  recorder  said,  that  he  defended  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Established  church  because  it  rested  on  the  eternal  principle  of  reli- 
gious truth.  What  I  said  was,  that  if  you  declared  it  to  rest  on  the  eternal  prinmples 
of  religious  truth,  you  implied  that  others  rested  on  principles  of  religious  error. 

Sir  R.  Peel. — I  don't  admit  that  as  a  consequence,  and  I  tell  the  noble  lord  at  once, 
that  I  do  say,  that  in  this  country  a  preference  is  given  by  the  legislature  to  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  a  preference — a  deoided  preference— to  its  doctrines.  Yes,  and 
I  say  more ;  I  say  that  the  preference  to  its  doctrines  implies  no  insult  to  those  who  dis-  * 
sent  from  those  doctrines,  and  that  it  is  extravagant  to  say  that,  because  I  prefer  my  own 
form  of  religious  faith,  I  am  involved  in  the  necessity  of  insulting  or  persecnting  those 
who  differ  from  me.  I  say  too,  that,  as  far  as  this  objection  goes,  the  principle  of  an 
establishment  does  not  depend  on  m^orities  or  minorities.  You  may  think  it  rigtit  to 
establish  a  form  of  religion  on  account  of  the  majority  adopting  and  professing  that  form; 
but  the  fact  of  your  establishing  that  form  gives  you  no  right  to  insult  the  minority  who 
dissent  from  it.  Every  one  has  a  proposition  on  this  subject,  and  the  bon.  member  for 
Sheffield  has  his.  I  consider  tlie  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  tantamount  to  a 
total  suppression  of  all  churches.  He  proposes  to  divide  the  revenue  into  three 
parts,  according  to  certain  proportions.  He  gives  £70,000  to  the  Presbyterians, 
£70,000  to  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and  £430,000  to  the  Catholic  Church.  I  say 
it  evinces  no  equality  to  give  £70,000  to  a  church  which  submits  to  your  control, 
and  £430,000  to  a  cburoh  which  does  not.  To  do  that  would  be,  I  think,  to  reverse 
the  principle  of  justice.  If  you  follow  out  the  principle  of  numbers,  the  mere 
analogr  would  lead  you  to  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  Is  the 
noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  prepared  for  that  P  Are  you  prepared  to  admit  those 
who  owe  their  promotion  to  another  power  than  the  Crown,  to  sit  on  the  bishops^ 
bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  P  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  that,  you  must  admit 
that  your  principle  of  equality  requires  modification.  What  is  the  proposition  P 
*^  On  account  of  those  difficulties  which  you  say  exist,  permit  us  to  relieve  you  from 
them,  and  to  destroy  the  Established  Chureh.*'  I  must  say,  a  more  unreasonable  and 
unjust  proposition  was  never  made.  Here  is  a  religion  guaranteed  by  solemn  acts 
of  parliament,  by  long  prescription,  the  Protestant  religion,  which  is  in  alliance 
with  the  state,  which  has  endowed  it  for  S50  yeiy^.  I  am  told  I  cannot  maintain 
it,  not  because  they  want  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be  established,  but  because 
it  is  inconvenient  that  an  establishment  should  contain  what  will  promote  religious 
peace  in  Ireland.  Do  you  believe  that  it  will  promote  mutual  concord  to  say  to  the 
Protestants,  *' Civil  disabilities  have  been  removed,  equality  of  franchise  has  been 
granted ;  we  now  tell  you  we  cannot  maintain  the  Established  Church  any  longer, 
and  you  must  relinquish  it  P  "  You  don*t  know  to  what  ext^nt  you  would  then  go. 
Would  you  stop  with  the  endowments  P  What  will  you  do  as  to  the  places  of  wor- 
ship P  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  confer  religious  peace  on  the  country  by  calling 
upon  the  Protestants  to  sacrifice  their  endowments,  and  to  transfer  their  churches 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  P  You  must  do  that  if  you  adopt  the  principle  of  analogy « 
on  the  principle  of  the  hon.  member  for  Sheffield.  Very  little,  indeed,  do  yon  know 
the  spirit  you  would  provoke.   I  believe  that  a  proposition  more  calculated  to  insnre 
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discord  eould  Dot  be  imagined,  and,  therefore,  I  am  prepared  to  offer  just  as  decided 
an  objectioo  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  I  am  to  transfer  the  re^enueA 
to  the  JEUmiaQ  Catholics.  There  is  another  course  that  may  be  pursued,  not  to  stand 
upon  eompact,  not  to  stand  upon  authority,  not  to  venture  at  once  to  destroy  the 
ehoreb,  bat  to  take  some  coarse  for  the  purpose  of  undermining  and  impairing  its 
foondatioDS.  I  think  that  coarse  is  just  as  fatal  as  any  other.  I  think  diat  not  to 
destroy  life,  but  to  infuse  some  slow  poison  into  its  veins,  which  shall  ultimately 
lead  to  its  destruction,  is  a  course  as  little  in  unison  with  religious  or  social  peace  as 
any  of  the  others.  Therefore  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  founding  myself  upon  com- 
pact, upon  authority,  and  upon  the  conviction  of  my  mind,  that  the  best  course — 
and  the  course  which  I,  for  one,  as  far  as  my  humble  powers  can  be  exerted,  will 
porsae — ^is  to  maintain  in  its  integritv  the  Protestant  Church.  When  1  say  in  its 
integrity,  I  do  not  mean  to  exclude  all  such  reforms  as  may  increase  the  efficiency 
of  its  establishment  for  the  purposes  of  the  church;  but  I  do  mean  that  I  will  neither 
consent  to  the  overthrow  of  the  church,  to  the  establishment  of  ihree  forms  of  reli- 
gions  in  Ireland,  to  the  division  of  the  revenues  between  Protestant,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic ;  nor  can  I  consent  to  any  of  those  similar  devices  which  mean 
nothing,  if  they  do  not  mean  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  church.  I  have  stated, 
therefore,  the  grounds  on  which  I  propose  to  act  with  respect  to  the  religious  estab- 
lishmenL  Does  that  compel  me  to  exclude  altogether  from  consideration  the  positiou 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ?  Am  I  to  consider  that  church  altogether  as  an 
outcast,  and  to  refuse  the  consideration  of  any  regulations  which  may  improve  its 
condition  ?  Endowment  from  the  state  tou  absolutely  reject.  We  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  voluntary  endowment  by  individuals  might  be  {provided  for  without 
any  violation  of  conscience,  and  would  be  considered  as  a  great  boon.  The  noble 
lonl,  the  member  for  Tiverton,  threw  out  that  suggestion  in  the  course  of  last  ses- 
sion. The  noble  lord,  if  I  mistake  not,  declared  opinions  as  to  a  Protestant  estab- 
lishment little  different  from  what  I  have  stated ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  said  he 
was  prepared  to  treat  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  every  consideration  com^ 
patible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment.  He  desired  us  in  a  friendly 
spirit  to  consider  whether  there  could  be  any  object  to  permit  voluntary  endowment  • 
by  individuals,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  pro- 
vision for  Roman  Catholics.  We  professed  our  readiness  to  consider  the  subject, 
and  the  moment  we  profess  our  readiness  to  consider  it,  we  are  met  as  usual  by  the 
declaration,  that  it  will  not  be  of  the  slightest  advantage,  unless  brought  forward  by 
the  rig^t  hon.  gentleman  opposite !  Certainly  we  undertook  to  consider  it,  and  I 
believe  there  were  many  landed  proprietors,  Protestant  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic, 
who  would  have  been  disposed,  for  the  sake  of  promoting  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  condition  of  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics,  to  make  a  voluntary  pro- 
vision  for  endowment.  The  absence  of  such  endowment  used  to  be  dwelt  on  as  a 
great  grievance.  In  a  work  which  must  be  familiar  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
**  Sewihfonthe  Pewd  Laio*,'^  he  describes  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  charitable  endow* 
menta : — '*  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to  affirm,"  he  says,  *'  on  a  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  that  no  person  can  safely  give  or  grant  any  land,  money,  or  other 
properly,  to  or  for  the  permanent  support  of  any  Catholic  priest,  house  of  worship, 
school,  or  charitable  edifice,  or  foundation  of  any  charitable  description,  subject,  as 
sncb  donation  must  be,  to  serious  doubts  and  difficulties.  That  these  donations 
would  be  diverted  to  Protestant  institutions,  directly  contrary  to  the  donor ^s  interest, 
is  a  prospect  sufficiently  discouraging  to  deter  every  person  from  making  them. 
This  may  be  taken  to  amount  to  actuid  and  positive  prohibition." 

The  actual  and  positive  prohibition  we  are  willing  to  remove,  accompanied  with 
such  securities  as  may  prevent  abuse ;  and  certainly  I  am  surprised  that  our  proposi- 
tion should  in  this  debate  have  been  met  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has.  We  per- 
severe, however,  in  our  intentions,  and  are  perfectly  prepared  to  consider  the  means. 
There  only  remains  the  subject  of  education.  I  must  refer  to  the  course  which  we 
lunre  tdken  on  the  subject  of  National  Education,  as  sufficiently  indicative  of  our 
determination  to  adopt  those  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  for  the  welfare  of 
Ireland,  even  at  the  risk  of  offending  many  of  our  countrymen.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  Tear,  to  make  a  considerable  increase  to  the  grant  for  National  Education. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  refuse  to  consider  the  means  of  still  further  increasing  the 
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revenue.     It  has  been  suggested  that  instruction  in  the  science  of  agriculture  might 
be  usefully  g^ven  in  Ireland,  and  grafted  on  the  present  system  of  National  Edaca- 
lion.     I  should  be  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  matters  of  that  sort;  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  exclude  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  proTiding  aonie 
system  of  academical  education  for  higher  classes  than  those  educated  in  the  Nadonal 
Schools ;  but  for  the  present  we  intend  to  g^ve  an  increased  vote,  to  a  consldermble 
extent,  for  the  purpose  of  National  Education.     I  have  now  completed  what  I  had 
to  say,  and  I  thank  the  House  for  the  indulgence.    I  trust  they  believe  I  have  only 
trespassed  upon  them  at  such  length  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty.    I  have 
stated  our  general  views  of  the  policy  and  of  iYm  measures  which  we  propose  to 
adopt.     In  themselves  they  may  not  be  immediate  and  effectual  remedies  for  the 
evils  under  which  Ireland  labours ;  but  I  trust  at  least  I  have  said  enough  to  show 
the  spirit  in  which  the  government  is  prepared  to  consider  the  question  of  Irish 
legislation.     I  was  reminded  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech  which  he  made  the  other  night,  a  speech  not  the 
less  to  be  admired  because  it  departed  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  parliamentary 
eloquence,  and  touched  on  more  comprehensive  and  general  views — ^I  was  reminded 
by  him  of  a  declaration  which  I  made,  that  I  thought  Ireland  was  a  subject  of  too 
much  importance  to  be  sacrificed  to  our  party  feelings.     I  say,  and  say  with  perfect 
truth,  in  a  friendly  and  not  in  a  hostile  spirit,  that  if  any  gentleman,  however 
attached  to  the  party  of  the  government,  should  consider  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
requires  more  efficient  remedies  than  we  are  prepared  to  adopt,  should  consider  that 
we  are  not  the  instruments  by  which  good  can  be  effected  in  Ireland — I  say,  and 
say  it  with  perfect  tenth  and  sincerity,  that  I  think  this  is  a  subject  of  such  para- 
mount importance,  that  all  ordinary  party  considerations  should  give  way,  and  that 
any  gentleman  who  thinks  that,  by  a  vote  hostile  to  the  government,  be  will  be 
promoting  the  permanent  welfare  of  Ireland,    I  give  my   opinion   that  in   that 
vote  he  would  be  justified.      I  declare  for  myself,   that  upon   that  opinion   I 
would  act,  that  I  would  make  no  sacrifice  of  judgment,  no  sacrifice  of  odd- 
scientious  feeling  to  party  purposes  or  personal  ambition,  where  the  welfare  of 
-that  part    of   the  empire  is  concerned.      I    think  I   may  say,    I    have    some 
right  to  hold  that  language ;  I  have  made  sacrifices  before  for  the  purpose  of  restor- 
ing peace  to  Ireland,  the  least  of  which  was  the  loss. of  official  power.     I  have  encoun- 
tered reproaches,  the  more  bitter,  because  they  came  from  friends  and  not  opponents. 
I  suffered  the  loss  of  private  friendship  and  the  alienation  of  private  esteem.     Why 
am  I  not  at  this  moment  the  cherished  representative  instead  of  the  rejected  candidate 
of  the  University  of  Oxford  ?     When  we  proposed  in  18'29  the  removal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  disabilities,  the  loss  of  office  was  a  mere  secondary  consideration,  and  in  tlie 
hope  of  securing  peace  in  Ireland,  I  sacrificed  that  which  was  the  gpreatest  distinction 
I  ever  aspired  to — the  representation  of  that  honoured  institution,  where  I  had  slaked 
the  thirst  of  early  ambition.     I  am  asked,  whether  I  consider  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land satisfactory.     I  confess  that  I  consider  it  any  thing  but  satisfactory  ?   But  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  civil  government,  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  military  force,  may 
be  maintained  in  that  country.     While  we  retain  office,  we  will  maintain  the  law. 
We  will  exert  all  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Crown — at  least  we  will  advise  its 
exercise,  and  exert  the  authority  of  the  law  temperately,  firmly,  and  moderately-— for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  agitation.     We  hold  ourselves  not  responsible  for  the  increase 
of  military  force.     We  deprecate  the  necessity  for  it.     We  only  applied  it  for  the 
purpose  of  averting  calamities  of  which  we  were  not  the  authors.     But,  having  done 
this,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  this  is,  I  think,  an  ucsatisfactory  tenure  of  power. 
Our  policy  has  been  to  maintain  peace,  to  restore  friendly  relations  with  great  powers, 
and  to  increase  commerce.     We  have  succeeded  in  improving  the  revenue,  in  restor- 
ing the  balance  between  income  and  expenditure.     We  have  witnessed  with  the  high- 
est satisfaction   the  gradual  improvement  of  trade,  and  we  trust   the  revival   of 
prosperity  in  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  districts  will  be  permanent     Bat 
at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  with  this  intesUnum  et  domertieum  ma-- 
lum — this  unfortunate  condition  of  Ireland — we  cannot  look  upon  the  picture  with 
un  mingled  satisfaction.     I  trust,  however,  that  that  alternative  which  party  suggests 
— that  we  are  unable  to  govern  Ireland  except  by  force — I  trust  and  believe  there  is 
no  foundation  for  that  assertion.    If  iudeed  party  influence  be  exercised  for  the  par- 
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pose  of  making  Ireland  nngoyernable,  it  may  possibly  succeed  ;  but  without  the  ex- 
ertioD  of  such  party  influence,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  govern  Ireland 
by  the  ordinary  rules  by  which  a  country  should  be  governed — with  a  continuance 
of  the  prindples  which  we  have  always  professed.    Sir,  I  see  much  cause  for  enter- 
taining bright  hopes  for  the  future.     Bv  the  wonderful  applications  of  science,  we  are 
aboat,  I  trustf  still  further  to  shorten  physical  distance.     I  should  not  be  surprised 
if,  even  daring  my  own  lifetime,  we  are  able  by  its  aid  to  bring  Dublin  nearer  to 
J^ndon  than  many  towns  in  England  now  are.     I  shall  not  be  surprised,  seeing  the 
rapid  improvement  in  science,  and  in  the  application  of  machinery — I  shall  not,  I  say, 
be  suqirised,  if  the  interval  between  London  and  Dublin  shall  be  shortened  to  twelve 
hoors.     You  have  prospectuses  before  you,  some  drawn  up  by  eminent  engineers, 
which  contemplate  the  shortening  of  that  interval  to  fourteen  hours ;  and  my  own 
belief  is,  that  with  the  progress  of  improvement  the  interval  will  be  still  further  re- 
duced.   I  cannot  help  thinking,  too,  that  there  is  in  tlie  higher  classes  of  society  a 
growing  disposition  to  obliterate  old  partisanship — to  forget  all  animosities.     I  never 
hear  a  debate  of  the  present  day  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  compare  its  tone  and 
spirit  with  those  which  animated  the  old  debates  upon  the  same  subject,  without 
marking  the  prevalence  through  the  House  of  a  strong  disposition  to  forget  differences 
of  opinion,  and  to  obliterate  the  recollections  of  the  effect  which  these  differences 
prodaoed.     From  this  side  of  the  House  feelings  are  frequently  expressed  favourable 
towards  Ireland,  and  they  are  met  on  the  other  side  by  many  Roman  Catholic  gen- 
tlemen in  a  spirit  corresponding  to  the  temper  in  which  they  are  uttered.    I  do 
earnestly  trust  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  law,  may 
control  this  agitation — may  convince  those  who  are  concerned  in  it,  that  they  are 
prejudicing  the  best  interests  of  Ireland — ^impeding  its  improvement — preventing  the 
application  of  capital— 4ind  hindering  the  redress  of  those  grievances  which  can,  I 
think,  be  better  redressed  by  the  application  of  individual  enterprise,  than  by  almost 
any  legislative  interference.     Sir,  Ihave  the  firmest  conviction  that,  if  there  were 
calmness  and  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  there  is  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  which 
would  make  such  rapid  progress  as  that  country;  for  I  know  that  there  are  facilities 
for  improvement — opportunities  for.  improvement,  which  would  make  that  advance 
more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  our  Empire.     Sir,  I  do  hope, — and  I  will 
conclude  by  expressing  that  earnest  hope — that  this  agitation  and  all  its  evil  conse- 
quences may  be  permitted  to  cease.     I  should  r^oice— in  whatever  capacity  I  may 
fill,  I  should  consider  it  the  happiest  day  of  my  life — when  I  see  the  beloved  Sove- 
reign of  these  realms  fulfilling  the  fondest  wishes  of  her  heart— of  that  heart  so  full  of 
affection  to  all  her  people,  but  mingling  that  affection  with  peculiar  sympathy  and 
tenderness  to  Ireland — I  should  hail  the  dawning  of  that  auspicious  day,  when  she 
could  alight  like  some  benignant  spirit  on  its  sliores,  and  tliere  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  temple  of  peace;  when  she  could,  in  accents  which,  proceeding  from  the  heart, 
apeak  to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the  ear ;  when  she  could  call  on  her  Irish  subjects, 
of  all  classes  and  of  idl  denominations,  Protestant  and  Catholic^  Saxon  and  Gelt,  to 
forget  the  differences  of  creed  and  of  race,  and  to  hallow  that  holy  Temple  of  Peace, 
of  which  she  laid  the  foundations  —to  hallow  it  with  sacrifices,  still  holier  than  the 
sacrifices  by  which  the  temples  of  old  were  hallowed — to  hallow  it  by  the  sacrifice  of 
those  evil  passions  which  dishonour  our  common  faith,  and  prevent  the  union  of  heart 
and  hand  in  defence  of  our  common  country. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were^  Ayes,  22S;  Noes,  324;  majority^  99. 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  FACTORIES. 
March  18,  1844. 

The  House  in  committee  on  the  Factories*  Bill.  On  clause  2nd  (the  interpreta* 
tion  clause)  being  proposed,  Lord  Ashley  proposed  the  amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice :  "  That  the  word  '  night*  shall  be  taken  to  mean  from  six  o^clock  in 
tiie  evening  to  six  o*clock  in  the  following  morning ;  and  that  the  word  '  meal -time 
shall  be  taken  to  mean  an  interval  of  cessation  from  work,  for  the  purpose  of  rest  and 
refreshment,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a-day;  with  a  view  to  effect  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour  to  ten  in  the  day." 

Sib  R.  Fkkl:  I  think  the  committee  will  be  disposed  to  g^ve  credit  to  her  ma« 
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jesty's  government  for  the  motives  which  have  induced  them  to  adhere  to  the  pro- 
position of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  to  offer  their  decided  opposition  to  the  propo- 
sition of  my  noble  friend.     Of  any  personal  interest  in  so  doing,  I  apprehend 
that  we  shall  not  be  accused,  and  with  respect  to  party  interests,  if  we  wished  to 
consult  those  interests  we  should  have  taken  a  different  course.     It  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  we  are  on  this  question  allied  to  those  who  have  generally  offered 
to  us  upon  principle  the  most  decided  opposition,  and  that  we  are  opposed,  oa  the 
other  hand,  to  those  who  have  given  the  present  government  a  general  and  almost 
unvarying  support.     But  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  at 
all  hazards,  to  oppose  measures  which  it  believes  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  per- 
ihauent  interests  of  the  country.     It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  government  to  oTercome 
the  temptation  of  obtaining  temporary  partv  support,  and  of  conciliating  party 
favour,  by  acquiescing  in  a  proposition  which  it  conscientiously  believes  to  be 
injurious  to  the  permanent  interests  of  the  country.    And  influenced  by  that  motiTO, 
and  by  that  motive  ^one,  we  now  discharge  the  duty  of  the  executive  govem- 
ment,  and  oppose  ourselves  to  the  wishes  of  men  whom  we  highly  respect;  but 
whose  wishes  we  believe  would,  if  complied  with,  be  highly  injurious  to  those  by 
whom  this  measure  is  urged,  and  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended.    There  are,  or  at 
least  there  were,  until  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fielden)  spoke,  only  two  proposi- 
tions before  the  committee — namely,  the  proposition  made  by  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, which  imposes  restrictions  upon  the  labour  of  children,  which  gives  new 
facilities  for  education  to  those  who  have  not  the  power  of  protecting  themselves, 
and  which  also  arrests  the  evil  where  we  find  it,  of  the  employment  of  female 
labour,  prohibiting  their  employment  in  factories  for  more  than  twelve  hours  a-day, 
but  which  imposes  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  that  which  is  the  practical  ride 
as  to  the  employment  of  adults — granting  twelve  hours  a-day  to  be  the  rule  as 
regards  adults — that  is  in  no  respect  interfered  with  by  our  proposition  for  prevent- 
ing the  extension  of  the  evil,  by  preventing  women  from  being  employed  more  tbat 
twelve  hours  a  day.     The  counter  proposition  is,  that  we  shall  impose  restrictioiia, 
nominally  and  theoretically^  upon  the  labour  of  females  and  children;  but  practically 
and  universally,  that  we  shall  prevent  the  labour  of  male  adults,  even  with  their 
own  consent,  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  hours.    ["  Oh,  oh !"]    The  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last  says,  that  proposition  rests  with  no  principle  of  humanity.    I  admit, 
in  some  respects,  that  the  debate  does  not  turn  upon  principle.    We  admit  by  our 
proposition,  the  policy  of  restricting  female  labour,  and  of  giving  facilities  to  the 
education  of  children.     But  we  do  not  interfere  with  adult  labour.     My  noble 
friend  proposes  to  interfere  with  adult  labour,  but  he  by  no  means  carries  his  inter- 
ference so  far  as  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite.     The  hon.  gentleman  says  there  Is 
no  reason  for  ten  hours ;  eight  hours  is  a  period  which  we  ought  to  ^i,  upon  for  the 
labour  of  adults  and  children,  and  therefore  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  hon. 
gentlemen,  if  the  ten  hours'  labour  bill  failed,  from  agitating  for  eight.     The  hon. 
gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on  the  question — he  is  practically  acquainted  with 
labour,  and  he  says  the  time  ought  to  be  eight  hours  instead  of  ten.     The  day,  be 
says,  is  divided  by  philosophers  into  three  periods — eight  'hours  for  labour,  dgbt 
hours  for  recreation,  and  eight  hours  for  sleep ;  and  he  would  have  ns  carry  oat  by 
our  laws  that  division  of  the  day.    If  the  hon.  gentleman  be  right,  he  would  leave 
ample  time  for  the  mother  to  attend  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  so  far  he  has  some 
argument  in  favour  of  his  restriction,  besides  that  natural  one  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  day.     The  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  no  good  will  be  effected  for 
the  labourer,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  improvements  in  machinery,  unless  eight 
hours  be  the  time  adopted  in  this  bill.    But  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that  I  should 
now  discuss  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to  argue 
between  the  proposal  for  ten  hours,  and  the  proposal  for  twelve  hours.    Let  us  first, 
then,  consider  to  what  extent  the  restriction  of  the  noble  lord  is  to  apply.     The  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  lord  is,  to  apply  to  all  labour  in  cotton,  wool,  in  worsted,  in  flax, 
and  in  silk.     Now,  the  fact  is,  that  at  present,  and  for  the  last  forty  years,  when- 
ever there  has  been  a  demand  for  those  articles,  the  time  of  labour  has  been  sixty- 
nine  hours  a  week.    That  is  now  the  number  of  working  hours  in  almost  ail 
factories,  with  the  exception  of  certain  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture.    [Mr. 
Hlndley:    The  time  does  not  exceed  sixty-nine  hours.]    That  is  what  I  have  said. 
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The  time  is  now  sizty-nioe  hoars  hy  the  law;  and  I  believe  that  the  universal  prac- 
tice is  to  work  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  in  the  cotton  manufactures,  worsted  manu- 
factures, flax  and  silk  manufactures.  There  are,  however,  I  believe,  some  wooUeu 
mano&ctures  in  which  the  work  is  continued  for  a  lesser  number  of  hours;  and  I 
have  reason  to  think  that  the  same  thing  occasionally  occurs  in  certain  silk  manu- 
fiictiires.  But  the  general  practice  is  to  work  sixty-nine  hours  a  week ;  that  is  to 
say,  twelve  hours  on  the  first  five  days,  and  nine  hours  only  on  Saturdays.  IVfy 
noble  frbod  does  not  wish  to  alter  the  present  arrangement  with  respect  to  Satur- 
days, fiut  he  proposes  that  there  should  be  two  hours  less  of  labour  on  each  of  the 
other  days,  or  ten  hours  less  in  the  week;  so  that  we  should  have  fifty-nine  hours 
instead  of  sixty-nine  hours  a  week  of  labour  in  those  two  great  branches  of  our 
manufactures,  the  cotton,  the  wooileo,  the  linen,  and  the  flax  trades.  I  have  seen 
the  last  returns  of  our  foreign  trade,  which  show  the  declared  value  of  the  principal 
articles  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  exported  in  the  last  year ;  and,  if  I  recol- 
lect rightly,  the  value  was  about  ^^4,000,000  for  the  principalar  tides.  And  what 
proportion  do  you  suppose  that  the  value  of  the  articles  you  are  now  about  to  deal 
with  bears  to  the  whole  amount  of  j£44,000.000  ?  The  value  of  your  cotton  manu- 
facture, including  yarns,  amounts  to  ;C23,500,000;  the  value  of  your  linen  manufac- 
tures aioouots  to  ;CS,700,000 ;  -  the  value  of  your  silk  manufactures  amounts  to 
about  £664,000 ;  and  the  value  of  your  woollen  manufactures  amounts  to  about 
^.500,000;  makiDg  a  total  of  ^£35,000,000  out  of  the  X44,000,000  of  British  ma- 
nufactures exported,  or  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  8o  that,  by  the  proposal  of  my 
noble  friend,  five-sixths  of  the  exported  manufactures  of  this  country  will  be  sub- 
jected to  a  new  law,  which  is  to  provide  that  it  shall  not  be  legal  to  labour  at  them 
for  more  than  fifty-nine  hours,  instead  of  sixty-nine  hours  a  week.  Now,  to  whal 
extent  would  that  proposal  go  ?  There  are  about  304  to  306  working  days  in  the  yeai , 
but  I  shall  take  the  number  at  300,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  calculation  which  I  am 
about  to  make.  The  Saturday  is  to  remain  untouched,  so  that  the  proposal  of  my 
noble  friend  would  extend  to  250  days  a  year,  which,  at  the  rate  of  two  hours  a  day, 
would  make  500  hours  a  year,  which  my  noble  friend  would  take  from  the  time  now 
devoted  to  manufacturing  labour.  Those  500  hours  would  be  equivalent  to  seven 
weeks;  and  the  result  of  the  proposal  would  therefore  be,  that  in  all  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  and  woollen  factories,  there  would  be  seven  weeks  a  year  less  labour  than  at 
present.  In  point  of  time  that  is  the  effect.  Your  manufacturers,  in  their  several 
branches  exporting  i>d5,000,000  out  of  ;£44,000,000  a  year,  are  to  enter  under  your 
new  law  into  a  competition  with  foreign  manufacturers,  and  you  are  to  enforce  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  working  seven  weeks  less  in  the  year  than  at  present.  And 
what  says  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Oldham  ?  He  says,  that  by  the  Act 
which  we  passed  last  session  for  permitting  the  export  of  machinery,  we  gave  addi- 
tional advantages  to  our  foreign  rivals  in  competing  with  our  manufacturers.  The 
hon.  gentleman  has  told  us  that  our  machinery  is  now  exported,  and  that  our 
mechanics  and  artisans  are  going  abroad.  Those  are  advantages  which  our  foreign 
competitors  possess.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  propose  to  repeal  the  Act 
which  permitted  the  exportation  of  our  machinery.  [Mr.  Hindley :  I  objected  to 
that  Act]  You  objected  to  it,  and  you  are  a  great  authority,  I  dare  say;  but 
there  is  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  favour  of  the  Act,  and  it 
will  be  no  consolation  to  the  manufacturers  who  suffer  from  this  competition, 
to  be  told  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  opposed  to  the  exportation  of  machinery,  * 
unless  he  can  prevail  on  parliament  to  alter  the  law.  The  hon.  gentleman  says 
that  the  wages  of  workmen  would  not  be  less,  if  the  hours  of  labour  were  limited, 
because  there  would  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  manufactured  articles.  Why,  that  cer- 
tainly would  be  the  natural  consequence  of  restricting  the  hours  of  labour  and 
reducing  the  quantity  produced.  The  amount  of  manufactured  produce  would 
be  diminished,  prices  would  rise,  and  the  manufacturers  would,  it  is  supposed,  be 
able  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages.  But  how  long  would  that  be  the  case  ?  By 
the  system  which  it  b  propo^  that  we  should  pursue,  we  should  give  the  foreign 
manufacturer  an  evident  advantage.  His  material  will  not  be  increased  in  price, 
and  he  will  come  into  competition  with  you,  having  all  the  advantages  of  your 
macltinery  when  you  have  rabed  the  price  of  your  manufactures ;  he  will  take  ad  van* 
tage  of  that,  and  you  will  suffer  in  the  neutral  markets,  without  ihe  power  of 
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compensating  yourselves  for  thai  increased  cost.  Suppose  the  cost  of  the  articles  is 
increased — suppose  the  establishments  are  extended — how  long  does  the  bon.  gentle* 
man  think  the  master  manufacturers — the  owners  of  the  existing  establishmeDta, 
will  be  enabled  to  give  the  same  rate  of  wages  to  their  workmen  ?  The  rise  of 
price  may  induce  new  competition ;  but  when  that  new  competition  has  come  into 
existence  in  one  or  two  years,  does  the  hon.  member  think  the  masters  will  continue 
to  give  increased  wages?  The  lion,  gentleman  says  the  manufacturers  will  be  inclined 
to  take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and  reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  point.  I  am  not 
of  that  opinion.  But  do  you  think  that  they  will  not  try  to  maintain  their  profits 
at  the  expense  of  the  workman?  Is  it  possible  that,  under  your  new  enactment 
for  ten  hours'  labour,  the  same  rate  of  wages  should  be  given  as  with  a  twelve  hours* 
bill?  You  do  not  give  the  same  equivalent.  Twelve  hours*  labour  have  a  certain 
value,  and  you  say  the  workman  shall  not  have  the  option  of  giving  more  than  ten 
hours.  Would  it  not,  then,  be  repugnant  to  common  sense  to  suppose — ^speaking^ 
comprehensively — afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  months,  there  being  this  competition,  and 
the  profits  on  account  of  foreign  rivalry  being  extremely  small,  that  the  master  mann- 
facturer  will  not  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  his  profits,  and  try  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  reduced  time  of  labour,  by  falling  on  the  Workman  ?  Depend  upon  it, 
it  must  be  so.  The  sufferers  in  this  case  must  be  the  workmen,  who  have  to  give  a  less 
amount  of  the  commodity  which  is  that  in  which  they  traffic — namely,  their  labour, 
than  they  gave  before.  If  I  could  think  that  this  would  add  to  the  comforts  of 
the  workmen,  I  should  bo  disposed,  I  think,  to  relax  the  strict  rules  of  political 
economy ;  but  when  I  heard  the  other  night,  the  account  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Durham  gave  of  the  position  of  the  workmen  with  whom  he  is  connected 
-^when  he  stated,  and  I  presume  he  would  not  state  facts  which,  if  not  perfectly 
true,  would  be  so  easily  capable  of  contradiction — when  I  heard  him  giving'  in- 
stances of  workmen  earning  £91  a  year  in  the  enjoyment  of  comforts,  who,  he 
said,  he  feared  to  ask  whether  they  received  parish  relief,  because  it  would  have 
been  an  insult — when  I  hear  that  such  is  the  position  of  the  working  masses  in  this 
country,  I  must  pause  before  1  give  ray  consent  to  a  measure  which  is  to  have  the 
effect  of  mulcting  them  of  a  great  part  of  the  wages  which  they  now  receive.  It  is 
said  that  we  are  not  to  take  foreign  competition  into  account.  I  am  told  that  this 
is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  commercial  question.  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  question 
between  mammon  and  mercy.  I  am  to  disregard  the  effect  which  l^islation  will 
have  upon  the  commerce  of  this  country.  Why,  Sir,  rf  I  could  separate  the 
two  considerations — if  the  alternative  were  offered  to  me  of  pecuniary  gain  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  labourer  on  the  other,  I  should  at  once 
decide  for  the  latter;  but  when  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  the 
interests  bound  up  with  it,  it  is  my  duty  as  a  legislator  to  take  that  commerce  into 
consideration.  Look  at  the  amount  of  capital  expended  on  the  faith  of  existing 
laws  in  cotton  manufactures  alone — the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  congre- 
gated together  and  dependent  on  them  for  their  support ;  and  look  at  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  to  these  people — not  from  severe  labour,  but  from  tlte 
depression  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  from  the  absence  of  demand  for  labour. 
I  never  shall  forget  as  long  1  live  the  situation  of  Paisley  in  1841  and  1842,* with 
15,000  or  16,000  men  out  of  employ,  offering  their  labour  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  equivalent  for  it,  and  depending  on  charity  for  support.  Did  I  not 
'  see  that  with  a  depressed  commerce  there  is  an  addition  to  the  material  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  this  country,  infinitely  greater  than  could  be  produced  by 
twelve,  thirteen,  or  fourteen  hours  of  the  severest  labour?  I  do  not  underrate  the 
effects  of  exacting  a  great  amount  of  labour,  and  if  my  wishes  could  prevail  I  would 
have  women  employed  in  labour  only  eight  hours  a  day.  The  question,  however, 
does  not  depend  on  our  wishes  and  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  an  entirely  different 
question  what  I  wish,  and  what  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  to  effect  by  means  of 
peremptory  enactments.  Therefore,  when  I  say  I  must  consider  the  commercial 
view  of  the  subject,  it  is  not  by  placing  the  commercial  gain  in  contrast  with  the 
comforts  of  the  people ;  but  I  say  that  hundreds  and  thousands  are  dependent 
for  food  upon  the  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  and  if  any  particular  measure  tends 
to  increavse  foreign  competition,  and  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  permanent  prosperity 
of  these  great  branches  of  industry,  I  shall  rue,  when  it  is  to  late,  the  injury  I  shall 
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Imve  ibflicted  upon  the  working  jclasses  of  this  country  by  assenting  to  it.     There- 
fore I  repeat  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  I  should  disregard  commerce,  and  consider 
humaoity  and   morality  alone.     It    is    said,  that   those  who   advocate  ten  hours 
a  day,  ask  only  to  establish  in    these  great  branches  of  manufacture  an  equili- 
brium of  labour,  similar  to  that  in    other  branches  of  employment,  where   it 
is  said,  ten  hours  a  day  is  the  number.  '  That  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  some 
branches  of^agricultural  labour.     At  some  periods  of  the  year,  women  certainly  do 
not  wor}^  in  the  field  more  than  ten  hours ;  but  I  think  that  depends  rather  on  the 
circnnistance  that  that  particular  kind  of  labour  cannot  be  carried  on  at  night,  than 
on  any  forbearance  on  the  part  of  employers ;  because,  daring  the  hay  and  corn 
harvest  more  than  ten  hours'  labour  are  exacted.     Should  we  be  content  with  a 
law  which  prescribed  ten  hours  as  the  period  of  agricultural  labour  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  in  spring  and  in  harvest  time  ?     I  apprehend  such  a  law  would  be  deemed 
a  severe  restriction  on  agricultural  labour ;  see  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a 
restriction  on  cotton  spinners.     For  four  years  there  has  been  great  depression  in 
that  trade;  the  miilowner,  howefer,  partly  from  a  sense  of  his  own  interest  hereafter, 
and  partly  from  humanity,  has  continued  his  mill  at  work,  by  which  he  has  been  losing 
money.     It  is  necessary  that  he  should  do  so,  or  his  machinery  would  get  out  of 
repair.    He  submits  to  the  loss  partly  in  order  to  give  employment  to  those  in 
his  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  partly  in  the  hope  that  better  times  will  return. 
A  demand  for  labour  follows,  with  it  an  opportunity  for  the  master  and  the  man 
to  make  up  their  losses ;    but  your  law  interposes.    You  say,    "  When  there  is  a 
period  of  depression,  I  expect  you  to  continue  your  machinery  at  work  afthough 
it  may  be  unproductive  of  profit — pay  low  wages,  just  sufficient  to  support  life 
and  keep 'the  labourer  from   starvation;   but  when  a  demand  for  labour  arrives, 
I  will  make  it  impossible  either  for  master  or  man  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  or  go 
beyond  a  certain  amount  of  profit  which  my  law  fixes."     I  doubt  the  justice  of 
such  an  enactment;  I  doubt  whether  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  (or  the  advantage  of  the  man  and  his  family,  who  by  this 
interposition  finds  dO  or  25  per  cent,  taken  from  the  £91  a  year,  which  but  for  that 
law  he  might  have  earned.     What  is  this  but  levying  a  tax  of  15  or  25  per  cent. 
uo  capital  and  labour.     I  call  upon  the  House  to  recollect  what  was  thought  of  an 
imposition  of  3  per  cent.,  and  to' compare  this  with  a  permanent   imposition  of 
even  15  per  cent,  on  the  profit  of  capital  aod  the  wages  of  labour.    I  doubt  whether 
the  workmen  do  not  cherish  the  hope  that  this  restriction  will  not  in  its  effects 
fall  on  them,  but  I  believe  the  loss  to  the  manufacturer  will  be  much  less  than  to 
the  labourers;  for  the  former  will  be  able  to  obtain  compensation  by  making  reduc- 
tions; but  I  doubt  whether,  by  restricting  the  hours  of  labour,  you  will  g^ve  the 
workmen  an  equivalent  for  the  loss  of  15  per  cent.     You  are  going  to  apply  this 
restriction  to  certain  branches  of  labour,  which  are  at  your  mercy,  because  they  are 
congregated  in  large  factories,  and  brought  under  your  eye.     I  am  now  speaking  on 
tbe  assumption,  that  this  limitation  is  not  necessary  to  be  equally  applied  to  other 
branches  of  industry;    but  never  was   assumption    more  erroneous.     There   are 
great  branches  of  industry  as  to  which  greater  necessity  exists  for  interference 
than  fb  the  cotton   manufacture.     We   should    perhaps   interfere  there,   but    we 
cannot.    *"•  Why  should  we  not,*'  it  is  said,  *^  notwithstanding,  correct  an  evil  which 
is  tangible,  and  as  to  which  we  can  apply  a  remedy  because  there  is  another  which 
we  cannot  ?     Let  us  restrict  labour  where  we  can  apply  our  laws ;  at  any  rate,  we 
do  no  harm  if  we  leave  untouched  other  departments  of  industry,  as  to  which  we 
have  no  facilities  for  legislation.''    That  is  not  a  well-founded  argument.     After  I 
have  applied  restrictions  to  one  species  of  capital  invested  in  a  description  of  labour, 
I  do  not  leave  matters  where  I  found  them.     I   give  a  premium  on  that  labour 
which  I  leave  unrestricted ;  and  I  disturb  the  application  of  capital  by  subjecting 
capital  applied  to  manufactures  to  peculiar  and  special  restrictions,  and  by  giving  a 
premium  on  the  application  of  capital  to  those  employments  which  are  not  fettered 
by  such   legislation.     What  are  those  descriptions  of  employment   I   leave  un- 
touched by  such  legislation  ?     Agriculture  I  put  out  of  the  question.     It  is  said  I 
cannot  touch  ag^cultural  labour.     I  must  say,  however,  that  if  I  could  carry  my 
own  wishes  into  effect,  I  would  prohibit  a  great  deal  of  agricultural  work  carried  on 
by  women  through  the  middle  of  winter,  without  reference  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
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weather.  That  women  should  be  working  from  eight  to  ten  honn,  with  no  opportuaity 
to  change  their  raiment  upon  occasions,  is  surely  sufficient  reason  fnr  me  to 
desire  to  protect  them,  and,  if  I  could,  to  leave  them  to  domestic  engagemeois;  and 
certainly,  if  I  could  by  a  wish  effect  this  without  injuring  other  interests,  I  abouid 
be  disposed  to  do  so.  But  I  speak,  of  labour  employed  in  agriculture.  I  am 
goinff  to  restrict  one  species  and  to  leave  untouched  another.  What  is  the  other 
species?  Is  it  some  small  and  unimportant  department  of  employ meot?  No. 
It  includes  the  metal  manufacture,  the  ironmongery,  the  japan,  the  (ita  virev  the 
screw,  the  nail,  the  pin- manufacture,  every  thing  passing  under  the  name  oftheflNd 
or  Birmingham  ware;  earthenware,  porcelain,  glass,  koe,  hosieiy,  calico-printing, 
bleaching  and  dyeing,  paper-manufacture,  rope  and  twine-making,  leather-glove 
making,  steel-plating,  and,  above  all,  dress-making  and  needle-work.  1  an 
not  going  to  touch  these  departments  of  industry.  I  am.  going  to  leave  to  the 
master  in  these  manufactures  the  unfettered  right  to  employ  women  and  children 
at  whatever  period  he  pleases.  Now,  I  wish  you  could  read  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  employment  of  children  in  several  branches  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  which  has  been  laid  on  the  table  within  the  last  two  years.  By 
adopting  this  proposition,  the  House  could  only  hold  out  a  new  inducement  to  give 
employment  to  women  and  children  in  other  branches  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  contradistinction  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  The  commissioners  in  thw  report 
state: — **•  That  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  trades  and  manufactures,  female 
children  are  employed  equally  with  boys,  and  at  the  same  tender  ages;  io  some, 
indeed,-  the  number  of  girls  exceeds  that  of  boys ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  work,  as 
far  as  it  is  performed  by  those  under  adult  age,  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  girb 
and  young  women.** 

Now  I  dare  to  say,  that  a  great  n amber  of  gentlemen  who  hear  me,  are  not 
aware  of  the  number  of  women  and  children  engaged  in  some  particular  branches 
of  manufacture,  which  it  is  generally  supposed  are  chiefly  carried  on  by  men. 
This  has  struck  me  as  being  particularly  the  case  in  the  manufactures  of  metal. 
One  of  the  sub-commissioners  said,  "  I.  saw  in  some  manufactories  women  employed 
in  most  laborious  work,  such  as  stamping  buttons  and  brass  nails,  and  notching  the 
heads  of  screws.  These  are  certainly  unfit  operations  for  women.  In  screw  mana- 
factories  the  females  constitute  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  em- 
ployed. Thus: — Mr.  James  James,  screw  manufacturer  states,  that  he  employs 
about  60  men  and  300  females.  In  the  screw  manufactory  of  Messrs.  J.  Hawkins 
and  Co.  there  are  30  men  and  102  women.  Mr.  S.  Henn,  foreman  of  Messis. 
F.  H.  Hyland  and  Co.,  screw-manufacturers,  states  that  he  has  been  in  the  screw- 
manufactory  all  his  life;  that  in  screw-making  few  children  are  employed — not 
more  than  5  in  100.  That  the  great  majority  of  the  workpeople  are  females,  as 
many  as  90  per  cent. ;  and  that  some  girb  came  as  young  as  thirteen  or  fourteen, 
but  generally  from  sixteen  to  twenty- three  or  twenty-four." 

Again,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  females  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
earthenware  is  very  great.  It  is  stated  in  the  report,  ^^  From  the  returns  lecdved 
from  Staffordshire  it  appears  that,  of  the  total  number  of  workpeople  employed  in 
the  principal  establishments,  the  females  above  twenty-one  years  of  age  are  consider- 
ably more  than  one-third;  between  twenty-one  and  thirteen,  the  number  of  the 
females  nearly  equals  that  of  the  males ;  and  under  thirteen  the  number  of  the  giris 
is  much  more  than  one-half  that  of  the  boys;  the  exact  proportions  being,  above 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  females  2,648,  males  4,544;  between  twenty-one  and 
thirteen,  females  1,736,  males  1,979;  and  under  thirteen,  females  522,  males  978.*' 

Why  do  I  quote  these  things?  Because  I  wish  to  show  you  that  it  is  iraponible  to 
stop  in  your  legislation;  that  there  is  at  least  the  same  necessity,  that  there  is  a 
much  greater  necessity  for  your  interference  in  respect  to  other  branches  of  manu- 
factures, than  in  the  case  of  cotton  factories;  that  if  you  stop  at  factoriesi  you  are 
giving  encouragement  to  other  branches  of  manufactures,  which  are  not  to  be  so 
protected ;  and  if  vou  do  not  stop  there,  I  advise  you  to  contemplate  the  extent  of 
your  legislation,  if  we  are  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  all  labour  iu  respect  to 
which  females  are  employed,  and  in  which  excessive  tasks  are  required.  Take  a 
branch  of  manufactures  closely  allied  with  the  cotton— that  of  calico-printing,  or 
take  the  earthenware  manufacture,  as  to  both  of  which  there  is  abundant  infonDa- 
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tifin  ta  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  those  departments  of  manufac- 
ture. With  respect  particuLu'ly  to  the  manufacture  of  plates  and  saucers,  in  the 
report  of  the  ^Commissioners  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  is  this  statement :  *'  But 
the  children  most  to  be  commiserated  are  those  called  ^jiggers  and  mould*runners,* 
who  are  employed  bj  the  dish,  saucer,  and  plate  makers.  Each  man  employs  two 
hoys,  one  to  turn  the  jigger  or  horizontal  wheel,  the  other  to  carry  the  ware  from 
the  whirler  to  the  hot-house  on  moulds.  The  children  thus  employed  constantly 
work  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  100  to  190  degrees.  A  man  frequently  makes 
eight  score  dozen  saucers  in  a  week,  each  dozen  counting  thirty-«iz  pieces ;  each 
piece  is  carried  twice  to  the  hot-house,  and  weighs,  mould  and  bat,  2ibs. ;  but  as 
two  pieces  are  carried  at  the  same  time,  they  count  but  as  one;  that  is  to  say,  4lbs. 
each  trip.  A  child  carries  in  the  week,  reckoning  his  working  hours  at  7,223,0401bs., 
or  3,840  lbs.  each  day.  In  carrying  this  weight  he  journeys  45  miles  1,440  yards 
eveiy  week,  or  seven  miles,  1,120  yards  per  day.  Besides  this,  he  has  to  mount  one, 
two,  or  three  steps  to  place  the  pieces  on  the  shelves,  to  wedge  the  clay  in  the  yard, 
while  his  master  is  taking  his  pipe  or  his  pot;  to  collect  the  half-nlried  pieces  from 
the  shelves ;  to  come  half  an  hour  or  more  before  his  master  in  the  morning  to  get 
coals  io  and  ashes  out,  and  to  sweep  and  make  the  room  ready,  and  to  do  any  thing 
else  that  may  be  wanted,  having  probably  to  walk  a  mile  before  and  after  his  work.^ 

8och  is  the  nature  of  the  employment  in  a  particular  branch  of  the  earthenware 
manufacture,  in  which  large  numbers  of  females  and  children  are  engaged.  Now, 
hon.  gentlemen  ask,  what  are  the  hours  of  work?  The  report  states  that  the  hours 
of  work  in  the  earthenware  manufactories  are  seldom  less  than  twelve,  and  that,  at 
the  end  of  tbe  week,  in  plate-making,  the  work  lasts  from  six  in  the  morning  until 
nine  at  night,  which  makes  fifteen  hours,  and  that  it  very  often  extends  from  seven- 
teen to  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  I  ask,  then,  whether  the  House 
will  only  interfere  with  the  cotton  manufacturer,  and  leave  earthenware  and  calico- 
piintiiig  in  the  same  state  as  at  present.  If  I  had  not  seen  the  statements  in  this 
report,  resting  on  such  high  authority,  I  never  could  have  believed  it  possible  that 
in  this  country  there  were  human  beings  who  had  to  undergo  such  a  continuance 
of  human  labour  as  is  exacted  from  those  who  are  engaged  in  calico-printing.  lu 
the  report  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  of 
Thonms  Stdhread,  block-printer,  that  after  taking  a  child  who  had  already  been  at 
work  all  day  to  assist  him  as  a  teerer  through  the  night,  says: — ^^  We  began  to  work 
between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  night;  but  the  boy  had  been 
sweeping  the  shop  from  Wednesday  morning.  You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  it 
is  true— I  never  left  the  shop  till  six  o'clock  on  the  Saturday  morning,  and  I  had 
never  stopped  working  all  that  time,  excepting  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  that  boy  with 
me  all  the  time.  I  was  knocked  up,  and  the  boy  was  almost  insensible;  if  I  stopped 
a  minate,  he  was  fast  asleep  in  a  moment.  On  tbe  Friday  I  was  printing  a  piece, 
and  the  block  did  not  exactly  fit  tbe  pattern,  so  I  sent  the  boy  to  fasten  the  piece  to 
a  post  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  I  might  stretch  il ;  he  was  so  sleepy  that 
be  took  the  piece  across  where  the  other  men  were  working,  which  he  would  never 
have  done  if  he  had  been  properly  awake.  However,  he  fell  asleep  in  the  act  of 
doing  this,  and  let  go  his  hold  of  the  end  of  the  piece  when  I  was  leaning  my  weight 
upon  it,  and  I  fell  down  an  open  staircase  which  was  at  my  back,  and  hurt  myself 
very  much.  I  did  not  recover  it  for  some  time.  This  child's  parents  neglected  to 
give  htm  food,  an<f  the  people  I  lodeed  with  had  not  taken  care  to  prepare  me  enough, 
so  we  were  obliged  to  go  without  food  from  dinner-time  one  day  until  breakfast  the 
next  day,  as  I  dared  not  send  the  boy  for  any  food,  as  I  was  afraid  he  would  give  me 
the  slip  and  run  away,  and  I  could  not  get  another;  so  we  both  went  without  food 
all  that  time.  They  worked  regularly  very  long  hours;  it  was  quite  a  regular  thing 
with  them.  There  were  men  there,  and  children  too,  who  came  on  a  Monday 
morning  and  stayed  till  Saturday  night,  slept  and  ate  their  food  there." 

Again,  Henry  Richardson,  block-printer  states: — *'At  four  o'clock  I  began  to 
work,  and  worked  all  that  day,  all  the  next  night,  and  until  ten  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  had  only  one  teerer  during  that  time,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  be  about 
twelve  years  old.  I  had  to  shout  to  him  towards  the  second  night,  as  he  got  sleepy. 
I  bad  one  of  my  own  children,  about  ten  years  old,  who  was  a  teerer.  He  worked 
with  me  at  Messrs.  W^ilson  and  Crichton*8,  at  Blakeley.     We   began  to  work 
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together  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and  left  off  at  foar  or  five  in  the  after- 
noon. Once  I  remember  going  on  a  Friday  morning  at  two  o'clock,  working  all 
Friday  and  Friday  night,  and  until  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday.  On  Saturday  night 
I  sent  the  child  to  bed  about  seven  o^clock  ;  the  next  morning,  when  the  other  <^il* 
dren  got  up,  I  told  them  to  let  him  lie  still  a  bit,  as  he  had  had  so  little  rest  daring 
the  week.  We  never  disturbed  him  at  breakfast-time,  and  when  we  returned  from 
chapel  at  noon,  he  was  still  asleep,  and  slept  during  dinner-time.  About  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  I  came  home  from  the  school,  I  was  alarmed  at  finding  him 
still  asleep,  and  wakened  him ;  but  I  believe,  if  I  had  not  done  so,  he  would  have 
slept  until  Monday  morning.  I  have  known  children  made  ill  by  working  too  long 
hours.  The  boy  that  worked  for  me  at  the  Adelphi,  was  sometimes  unable  to 
come  to  his  work  from  being  sick  with  overworking;  and  I  have  known  him  give 
another  lad  his  supper,  to  take  a  night's  turn  for  him ;  and  he  often  had  no  appetite 
of  his  own." 

Robert  Kellatt,  block-printer,  said : — "  I  remember,  either  in  Augpist  or  Septem- 
ber last,  I  started  at  six  o'clock  one  morning,  and  it  was  one  o'clock  the  following 
morning  when  I  went  out  of  the  shop;  as  I  was  going  out,  the  foreman  called  me 
back,  and  ordered  me  to  return  by  six  o'clock.  I  came  again  at  six  in  the  morning, 
after  being  away  five  hours,  and  worked  until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  the  fore- 
man came  again  to  me  to  see  if  I  could  make  it  convenient  to  be  back  again  at  twelve 
o'clock  at  night ;  but  I  did  not  go,  as  I  considered  it  rather  unfeeling  in  them  to 
expect  me  to  do  so,  for  my  own  child  had  worked  with  me  all  those  hours,  and  she 
was  but  eleven  years  old. — Did  any  of  the  men  who  were  working  with  you  return 
at  twelve  o'clock  ?  Yes,  there  were  three  men ;  but  they  had  not  been  employing 
their  own  children  as  teerers,  and  they  came  back  at  twelve^  and  worked  till  twelve 
the  next  day." 

Let  hon.  members  read  these  and  other  descriptions  of  the  occupation  of  paeons 
engaged  in  the  metal  trade,  the  earthenware  manufacture,  calico-printing,  lace 
manufacture,  and  the  hosiery  trade,  and  above  all,  read  in  this  report  the  acooant 
of  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  dress-makers  and  milliners  in  this  metropolis, 
and  then  ask  themselves  if  these  trades  do  not  as  much  call  for  the  intervention 
of  parliament  as  the  cotton  manufacture  ?  Is  it  rights  then,  to  deal  only  with  this 
one  branch  of  industry,  and  leave  others  altogether  untouched,  in  which  it  appears 
that  female  children  work  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  even  as  much  as  eighteen  hours  a 
day  ?  If  you  are  prepared  to  legislate  for  them  {Hear], — you  are  then  prepared  to  l^is- 
late  for  them ;  and  we  are  about  to  subject,  not  factory  labour  merely,  but  all  labour 
in  this  country  that  falls  at  all  within  the  same  principle,  to  similar  r^trictions.  We 
are  notm  erely  to  interdict  the  employment  of  women  in  mines  and  collieries,  but  we 
are  about  to  provide  regulations  which  shall  apply  to  children,  and  which  ought  to 
apply  to  adults,  in  respect  to  all  descriptions  of  labour,  where  we  think  it  is  more 
severe  than  the  human  frame  ought  to  be  subjected  to.  This  principle  I  certainly 
understand.  If  this  then,  be  only  the  commencement  of  the  work,  I  cannot  make 
any  objection  to  it  as  being  an  unjust  interference  with  particular  classes  of  labonr; 
but  if,  as  it  seems  now  the  impression' — and  perhaps  the  just  one— that  the  imposi- 
tion of  these  restrictions  upon  adult  labour,  will  engender  the  necessity  of  farther 
restrictions  applicable  to  all  labour^  and  I  see  not  why  it  should  not  be  extended  to 
agricultural  labour — I  say  that,  because  you  adopt  the  principle  that  necessarily 
leads  to  such  extensive  consequences,  namely  an  invariable  ancl  almost  universal 
interference  with  labour  in  this  country,  before  I  adopt  that  principle,  although  I 
admit  the  universality  of  its  application,  and  that  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  justice 
as  showing  a  preference  to  no  one  description  of  labour  over  another,  yet  foresedng 
that  I  should  be  involved  in  a  duty  which  I  never  shall  be  able  satisfactorily  to  per- 
form— seeing,  although  it  is  possible,  perhaps,  to  deal  with  the  factories,  yet  if  I  am 
to  enter  into  private  shops  and  bouses,  and  impose  obligations  upon  every  individual 
as  to  the  degree  of  labour  he  shall  impose,  not  upon  ^00  or  400  children,  but  upon 
two  or  three  members  of  his  family  whom  he  employs — if  I  am  to  be  involved  in  such 
a  difficult,  and,  as  I  think,  such  a  perilous  enterprise — if  I  am  to  undertake  the  duty 
of  prescribing  and  legislating,  not  merely  how  long  the  steam-eugine  shall  work  (for 
that  I  can  effect),  but  if  I  am  to  inculcate  in  every  private  establishment  and  every 
private  family  the  duties  of  humanity,  I  am  involved  in  a  task  above  all  human 
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streiqpth,  and,  as  I  believe,  pregnant  with  great  injustice  to  individaals.  I  know  my 
wishes  and  feelings  would  be  as  much  in  accordance  with  effecting  that  object  as 
lessening  the  labour  in  the  case  of  factories.  I  should  like  to  see  the  father  more 
proud  of  the  education,  and  instruction,  and  moral  training  of  his  children,  than 
aDzions  to  increase  hb  earnings  by  their  labour.  Can  I  effect  it  by  law?  If  I  once 
undertake  it,  I  must  not  be  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  legislating  for  individual 
cases.  The  more  I  extend  my  legislation — if  I  go  from  factories  to  earthenware, 
from  earthenware  to  hosiery,  and  from  hosiery  to  lace,  that  which  I  leave  unre- 
stricted I  am  giving  fresh  encoun^ment  to.  It  is  not  the  magnitude  of  the 
establishment  I  shall  have  to  contend  with,  because  if  I  carry  out  the  principle  fully 
and  fairly,  I  must  descend  into  all  the  details  of  daily  occupation.  It  is  admitted, 
that  the  first  principle  of  undue  interference  involves  that  extent  of  interference. 
What  may  be  the  effect,  then,  on  the  general  employment  of  the  country  of  such  an 
attempt  ?  I  know  it  is  pregnant  with  the  most  important  consequences.  After 
legislation  shall  have  been  effected,  and  these  new  restrictions  imposed,  depend  upon 
it,  that  is  not  the  close  of  your  legislation.  I  see  full  well  what  other  consequences 
must  foUow;  and  believing  that  upon  the  whole  we  have  attempted  as  much  of  legis- 
lation on  these  great  branches  of  manufacture  as  it  is  now  wise  and  safe  to  attempt, 
for  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country,  and  above  all,  for  the  interests 
and  comforts  of  the  working  classes-dreading  the  consequences  of  imposing  the 
proposed  restrictions  on  adult  labour — saying  to  the  man,  "  Whatever  be  your  in- 
clinations, the  amount  of  your  work  and  your  earning^  shall  be  limited" — admitting 
that  the  debate  does  not  turn  on  the  principle,  but  believing  that  the  interference  we 
suggest,  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  proposal  of  former  legislators  who  had 
well  considered  the  subject,  is  all  that  can  safely  be  attempted  in  respect  of  this 
branch  of  manufacture— ^believing,  above  all,  that  the  forcible  restriction  upon  labour 
to  the  extent  of  preventing  the  adult,  in  the  cotton  factory,  in  the  silk  factory,  in  the 
laee  and  woollen  trade,  from  labouring  more  than  ten  hours— whatever  may  be  my 
Sjrmpathies  and  my  feelings,  regardless  of  being  in  a  majority  or  in  a  minority,  having 
no  other  motive  in  my  conscience  than  that  of  promoting  wliat,  in  my  belief,  is  most 
consistent  with  the  public  interest,  I  cannot  and  will  not  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  of 
my  noble  friend,  forcibly  to  limit  labour  in  factories  to  ten  hours  in  tlie  day. 

iiord  Ashley's  amendment  was  n^atived  by  a  majority  of  9,  and  on  the  :^9th  of 
March  the  bill  was  withdrawn. 


BANK  CHARTER—THE  CURRENCY. 

May  6,  1844. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  Bank  of  England 
Charter  Act— 

Sift  RoBEBT  PfBL  rose,  and  addressing  Mr.  Greene,  who  was  in  the  chair,  said — 
Sir,  there  are  09casional  questions  of  such  vast  and  manifest  importance,  and  which 
prefer  such  a  claim,  I  should  rather  say  such  a  demand,  on  tlie  attention  of  the 
House,  that  all  rhetorical  prefaces,  dilating  on  their  magnitude  or  enjoining  the  duty 
of  patient  consideration,  are  superfluous  and  impertinent.  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  a  matter  which  enters  into  every 
transaction  of  which  money  forms  a  part.  There  is  no  contract,  public  or  private, 
— DO  engagement,  national  or  individual,  which  is  unaffected  by  it.  The  enterprises 
of  commerce,  the  profits  of  trade,  the  arrangements  made  in  all  the  domestic  relations 
of  society,  the  wag^  of  labour,  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  highest  amount  and  of 
the  lowest,  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  the  provision  for  the  national  expendi- 
ture, the  command  which  the  coin  of  the  smallest  denomination  has  over  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  all  affected  by  the  decision  to  which  we  may  come  on  that 
great  question  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  committee. 
The  circumstances  under  which  the  duty  imposed  on  me  arises  are  shortly  tliese  : — 
In  the  year  1833,  an  act  of  parliament  passed  which  continued  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land certain  privileges  until  the  year  1855,  and  after  the  year  1855  until  parliament 
should  determine  to  give  one  yearns  notice  to  the  bank  of  its  determination  to  revise 
the  duuter.     Before,  however,  the  expiration  of  the  full  period  of  twenty-one-years, 
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before  the  aniTal  of  that  term  of  1855,  there  was  reserved  to  parliament  the  power^ 
after  the  lapse  of  ten  years,  by  notice  to  be  g^i?en  to  the  bank,  of  revising  the  charter 
and  reconsidering  this  whole  subject.  That  period  will  arrive  in  August  oezt.  After 
August  next  it  will  be  competent  to  this  House,  by  notice  given  through  the  speaker, 
to  intimate  to  the  bank  that  within  six  months  next  following  this  House  will  re-con- 
sider the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England.  If  that  opportunity  be  let  pass,  the 
charter  of  the  bank  and  all  the  privileges  it  confers  will  endure  until  the  year  1855. 
In  the  present  state  of  this  country — in  the  present  state  of  the  currency — afier  the 
inquiries  which  have  been  instituted,  after  the  degree  to  which  public  attention  has 
been  called  to  this  subject,  her  Majesty's  government  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  given  to  them  by  law,  and  to  consider  the  revision 
of  the  charter  of  the  bank.  They  are  of  opinion,  that  inquiry  has  been  exhausted — 
that  all  the  information  which  Is  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  satisfactory  judgment 
has  been  collected,  and  that  it  is  incumbent  on  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  to  submit 
to  the  decision  of  parliament  the  measures  which  in  their  opinion  it  may  be  fitting 
to  adopt.  Sir,  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  members  of  this  House,  rising  supe* 
rior  to  all  party  considerations,  and  to  all  private  interests,  will  consider  it  their 
duty  to  apply  their  deliberate  and  impartial  consideration  to  this  great  subject.  I 
have  that  confideqce  in  the  House  of  Commons,  from  past  experience  of  their 
superiority  to  mere  party  views  and  personal  interests  where  matters  of  such  para- 
mount importance  come  under  review,  that  I  feel  assured  such  will  be  the  course  they 
will  pursue  on  this  occasion.  I  ask  you  to-night  for  no  decision.  I  would  even 
deprecate  the  expression  of  opinion.  I  ask  you  to  listen  to  the  proposals  I  shall  make 
— to  hear  the  evidence  and  arguments  by  which  they  shall  be  supported — ^to  read  and 
consider  the  resolutions  which  1  shall  move,  proformd;  and,  after  having  deliberated 
maturely  on  the  subject,  hereafter  to  pronounce  a  cool  and  impartial  judgment  upon 
it.  Sir,  I  am  not  shaken  in  the  confidence  I  repose  in  the  House  by  publications  I 
have  seen,  inviting  the  attendance  of  members  on  this  occasion.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  general  committee  of  private  eouotry 
bankers  on  tlie  17th  of  April  last.  They  are  to  this  effect:  '*That  the  refusal  of 
government  to  give  information  on  the  subject  of  their  measure  concerning  banks 
and  issue,  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  their  intention  to  propose  some 
measure  affecting  country  banks  generally,  and  this  meeting  considers  it  moet  pro- 
bable that  it  relates  to  the  local  circulation  of  the  country.**  **That  under  tfaeee 
circumstances  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  banks  of  issue,  whether  private  or  joint- 
stock  banks,  should  unite  to  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  local  circulation  of  the 
country,  or  in  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  now  allowed  by  law ;  and  that  the  several 
joint-stock  banks  and  banks  of  issue  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  be  invited  to 
co-operate  with  the  private  bankers  in  such  opposition.**  The  third  resolution  is, 
*^  That  all  bankers  be  requested,  as  far  as  possible,  to  bring  the  question  fully  under 
'  the  consideration  of  all  members  of  parliament  with  whom  they  may  be  acquainted 
or  connected,  and  endeavour  to  induce  them  to  oppose  any  such  alterations  in  the 
local  circulation  of  the  country."  Sir,  I  complain  not  of  these  resolutions.  I  com- 
plain not,  at  least,  that  the  bankers  have  invited  members  of  parliament  to  attend  in 
their  place  and  consider  this  subject ;  but  I  do  hope  that  members  of  pariiament  will 
resist  the  subsequent  appeal,  and  that  they  will  not  come  here  determined  beforehand 
to  oppose  any  alteration  in  the  existing  law  which  may  be  proposed  for  their  consi- 
deration. Are  you  so  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of  things, — ^are  you  so  con- 
vinced that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  any  particular  to  suggest  alteration,  that  you 
will  come  prepared,  before  hearing  the  discussion  on  the  subject,  to  ofier,  after  pre- 
vious concert  and  understanding,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  any  amendment  of  the 
existing  law  P  I  know  that  to  be  impossible.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  proof  of  evild 
flowing  from  the  present  state  of  the  law,  which  should  make  it  impossible  that  anj 
such  previous  compact  and  understanding,  if  entered  into,  could  be  fulfilled.  My 
immeoiate  proposition  relates  to  banking  concerns,  and  to  the  issue  of  promissory 
notes;  but,  considering  that  ten  years  have  now  elapsed  since  this  subject  was 
brought  under  consideration,  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  take  a  wider  range  than 
the  immediate  questions  for  decision  might  seem  to  justify,  and  if  I  advert  at  the 
outset  to  the  great  principles  which  govern,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  measure  of 
value,  and  the  medium  of  exchange.    They  lie,  in  truth,  at  the  very  foundation  of 
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OUT  diaenssioii.    We  cannot  hope  to  agree  on  the  measure  to  be  adopted  with  regard 
to  paper  cnrreocy,  unless  we  are  agreed  on  the  principles  which  determine  the  valne 
of  that  of  which  paper  is  the  representative,  and  on  the  natnre  of  the  obligation 
which  18  imposed  npon  the  issuer  of  promissory  notes.     Now,  I  fear  there  is  not  a 
general  ag^reement  on  those  fundamental  principles — that  there  is  still  a  very  material 
diflbrenee  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  and  character  of  the  measure  of  value 
io  this  eonntry.    My  first  question  therefore  is,  what  constitutes  this  measure  of 
value?     What  is  the  signification  of  that  word  ^^a  pound,"  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar?     What  is  the  engagement  to  pay  a  "pound?"     Unless  we  are  agreed  on 
the  answer  to  these  questions,  it  is  in  vain  we  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject.    If 
a  **  pound  "  is  a  mere  visionary  abstraction,  a  something  which  does  not  exist  either 
in  law  or  in  practice,  in  that  case  one  class  of  measures  relating  to  paper  currency 
may  be  adopted;   but  if  the  word  *' pound"  the  common  denomination  of  vahie, 
signifies  somethinjp^  more  than  a  mere  fiction — ^if  a  "  pound  "  means  a  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  of  certain  weight  and  certain  fineness — if  that  be  the  definition  of  a 
"  pound,**  in  that  case  another  class  of  measures  relating  to  paper  currency  will  be 
requisite.    Now,  the  whole  foundation  of  the  proposal  1  am  about  to  make  rests  npon 
the  assumption  that  according  to  practice,  according  to  law,  according  to  the  ancient 
monetary  policy  of  this  country,  that  which  is  implied  by  the  word  "  pound  "  is  a 
certain  definite  quantity  of  gold  with  a  mark  upon  it  to  determine  its  weight  and 
fineness,  and  that  the  engagement  to  pay  a  pound  means  nothing,  and  can  mean 
nothing  else,  than  the  promise  to  pay  to  the  holder,  when  he  demands  it,  that  defi- 
nite quantity  of  gold.     What  is  the  meaning  of  the  **  pound "  according  to  the 
ancient  monetary  policy  of  this  country  ?     The  origin  of  the  term  was  this : — In  the 
reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  a  pound  weight  of  silver  was  also  the  pound  of  ac- 
count    The  *'  pound  "  represented  both  the  weight  of  metal  and  the  denomination 
of  money.     By  subsequent  debasements  of  the  currency  a  great  alteration  was  made, 
not  in  the  name,  but  in  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til a  late  period  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  silver,  being  then  the  standant 
of  value,  recdved  that  determinate  weight  which  it  ret^ned  without  variation,  with 
constant  refusals  to  debase  the  standard  of  silver,  until  the  year  1816,  when  gold  be- 
came the  exclusive  standard  of  value.     The  standard  of  silver  was  fixed  about  1567 ; 
but  in  1717,  the  value  of  the  guinea  was  determined  to  be  21«.,  and  for  a  certain 
period,  both  gold  and  :^ilver  constituted  the  mixed  standard  of  value.     In  the  year 
1774,  it  being  then  enacted  that  no  legal  contract  should  be  discharged  in  silver  for 
any  sum  of  more  than  £25,  gold  became  substantially  the  measure  of  value,  and  so 
it  continued  to  be  legally  and  practically  until  1797,  when  that  fatal  measure  for 
restricting  cash  pa3^ents  by  the  bank  was  passed,  and  parties  were  enabled  to  issue 
at  their  discretion  paper  money  not  convertible  into  coin  at  the  will  of  the  bearer. 
From  1797  to  1810  public  attention  was  not  much  directed  to  this  important  sub- 
ject; but  in  1810  men  of  sagacity  observed  that  the  exchanges  had  been  for  a  con- 
siderable period  unfavourable  to  this  country — ^more  unfavourable  than  could  be 
accounted  for  by  the  balance  of  trade  or  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  opinions,  not  really  novel, 
but  at  that  time  very  startling,  were  enounced,  to  the  effect  that  the  '*  pound  "  meant, 
ia  fact,  nothing  else  than  a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals,  and  that  those 
who  promised  to  pay  a  pound  ought  to  pay  that  quantity.     That  theory  was  very 
much  contested  at    the   time.      The    House  of  Commons  was   not    convinced 
by  the  arguments  nsed  in  favour  of  it.     The  pnblic  mind,  confused  by   the 
practice  that  had  prevailed  since  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper,  would  not  admit 
the  doctrine  of  a  metallic  standard.    Those  who  contested  it  were,  however,  called 
npon  to  give  their  defiuition  of  the  pound  sterling,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  responded  to  the  call.     They  did  not  evade  the  question,  as  is  now  the 
praetiee,  by  writing  long  and  unintelligible  pamphlets,  but,  confident  in  their  own 
theories,  gave,  in  brief  and  compendious  forms,  their  definitions  of  the  standard  of 
value.    One  writer  said,  **  that  a  pound  might  be  defined  to  be  a  sense  of  value  in 
reference  to  currency  as  compared  with  commodities.**    Another  writer  was  dissatis- 
fied with  that  definition,  thinking  the  public  had  a  right  to  something  more  definite 
and  tangible,  and  that  the  meaning  of  *^  a  reference  to  currency  as  compared  with 
commodities,"  was  not  vei7  obvious  to  enlightened  minds.    This  writer  said,  "  There 
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is  a  standard  and  there  is  an  nnit  which  is  the  measure  of  value,  and  that  unit  is  the 
interest  of  £33:6:8  at  3  per  cent,  that  being  £1,  and  being  paid  in  a  Bank-note 
as  money  of  account."  The  last  definition  of  the  standard  of  value  which  1  shall 
quote  is  this : — *^  The  standard  is  neither  gold  nor  silver,  but  it  is  something  set  up 
in  the  imagination,  to  be  regulated  by  public  opinion."  Such  were  the  abburdities 
into  which  ingenious  men  were  betrayed,  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  some  other  8tao> 
dard  of  value,  mure  consistent  with  inconvertible  paper  than  a  metallic  standard.  It 
was  supposed  at  that  time  that  the  doctrines  propounded  by  the  bullion  committee 
were  the  visionary  speculations  of  theorists,  and  were  unknown  in  the  former  mono, 
tary  history  of  this  country.  But  tiiat  is  not  the  case.  Refer  to  every  writer  of  emi- 
nence— to  Mr.  Locke,  to  Sir  W.  Petty,  to  any  one  who  wrote  before  1797,  and  who 
had  not  been  familiar  with  inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  you  will  tind  tiiey 
arrive  at  precisely  the  same  conclusions  with  the  bullion  committee.  Take  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Harris,  an  officer  of  the  Mint,  and  an  eminent  writer  on  the  subject  a 
century  before  the  Bank  Restriction  act : — 

'*  In  all  countries  (says  Mr.  Harris)  there  is  established  a  certain  standard  both  as 
to  weight  and  fineness  of  the  several  species  of  those  coins. 

'*  In  England,  the  silver  monies  are  to  contain  111  parts  of  fine  silver,  and  6  parts 
of  alloy.  That  is,  the  pound  troy  with  us  contains  11  oz.  2  pennyweights  of  fine 
silver,  and  18  pennyweights  of  alloy ;  and  of  a  pound  troy  of  this  standaid  silver,  our 
money  pound  contains  |§-  parts,  that  is  to  say  a  pound  of  this  silver  is  coined  into 
628.     This  standard  has  continued  invariable  ever  since  the  43rd  Elizabeth. 

^'  By  the  standard  of  money  is  always  meant  the  quantity  of  pure  or  fine  metal 
contained  in  a  given  sum.  In  England  accounts  are  kept  by  the  pound  sterling, 
which  is  a  certain  quantity  of  fine  silver  appointed  by  law  for  a  standard."  (He  was 
writing  at  a  time  when  silver  was  the  standard  in  England.)  "  All  payments  abroad 
are  regulated  by  the  course  of  exchange,  and  that  is  founded  upon  the  intrinsic  value, 
and  not  on  the  mere  names  of  coins. 

•*  We  may  break  the  public  faith  here,  and  curtail  the  long-established  measure 
of  property ;  but  foreigners  will  make  ample  allowance  for  what  we  may  do,  and  how- 
ever we  may  rob  and  cheat  one  another,  will  secure  themselves,  and  make  an  advan- 
tage of  our  discredit,  by  bringing  the  exchange  against  us  beyond  the  part." 

These  are  the  true  doctrines  as  to  the  measure  of  value,  doctrines  delivered  one 
hundred  years  before  the  Report  of  the  bullion  committee  was  made,  but  in  precise 
conformity  with  that  Report.  The  truth  of  them  is  not,  I  fear,  even  now  admitted. 
Publications  daily  issue  fi'om  the  press  contesting  it.  Here  is  a  volume  published  at 
Birmingham  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  not  the  production,  1  pre- 
sume, of  a  single  author,  for  it  professes  to  be  written  by  Gemini.  I  have  no  wish 
to  withhold  justice  from  writers  who  give  that  proof  of  their  sincerity,  which  Is  im- 
plied by  the  publication  of  an  octavo  volume.  And  I  admit  at  once,  that  I  do  not 
believe  this  work  could  have  proceeded  from  any  other  town  in  the  Queen*s  dominions 
than  Birmingham,  and  that  the  efforts  of  no  single  writer  are  equal  to  the  production 
of  so  much  nonsense.  This  volume  collects  and  repeats  all  the  old  exploded  fallacies 
on  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  value  and  the  currency.  Its  authors  bewail  the 
darkness  of  the  age  which  adheres  to  a  standard  which  was  adopted  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  which  they  consider  wholly  unsuitable  as  a  measure  of  valae 
now,  considering  the  extent  of  our  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  all  pecuniaiy  trans- 
actions in  number  and  amount.  They  might  with  equal  justice  complain,  that  since 
travelling  has  been  increased  by  the  completion  of  railways,  the  foot  measure  is  stilt 
adhered  to.  There  is  no  better  reason  for  making  the  sovereign  pass  for  twenty-five 
shillings  instead  of  twenty,  than  for  making  the  foot  consist  of  sixteen  inches  instead  of 
twelve.  They  consider  it  absurd,  that  with  the  progress  we  have  made  in  wealth  and 
knowledge,  we  should  still  coin  the  ounce  of  gold  iuio  a  sum  represented  by  £S^  17«. 
10^^.  *'  Coin  the  ouuce  of  gold,"  say  they,  ^*  into  £5,  and  we  shall  then  have  relief 
from  our  burthens,  and  encouragement  to  industry  and  trade."  Now,  let  us  consider 
what  is  meant  by  affixing  to  the  ounce  of  gold  a  value,  represented  in  coin  by  the  sum 
of  X3  :  17 :  10^  ?  According  to  the  regulations  of  the  Mint,  before  the  alteration 
of  the  silver  coin  in  1816,  a  pound  weight  of  standard  gold  was  coined  into  44^ 
guineas ;  a  pound  weight  of  standard  silver  was  coined  into  62s, ;  and  a  guinea  was 
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i  enrrent  for  2ls,  We  are  thus  enabled  to  calculate  the  relative  value  of  gold 
mod  ttlver  according  to  the  Miat  regulations.  The  sum  of  44^  guineas  in  gold,  that 
is  a  pound  of  gold,  was  equivalent  to  1,869  sixpences  in  silver,  and  the  pound  of  silver 
being  equal  to  124  sixpences  in  coin,  the  value  of  gold  was  to  that  of  silver  as  1,839 
to  124,  or  as  l^rf?  to  1.  Tiie  ounce  of  gold  in  coin  was  equivalent  to  the  corresponding 
mmoant  in  silver,  namely,  the  twelfth  part  of  1,869  sixpences,  that  is  to  say,  to  155 
sixpences  and  ^i|-  of  a  shilling,  or  jS3  :  17  :  10|.  There  was,  indeed,  a  small  difference 
in  the  amount  of  alloy  in  a  pound  of  coined  gold  and  a  pound  of  coined  silver,  for 
which  it  is  necessary  to  make  allowance,  and  that  allowance  being  made,  the  rela- 
tive Talue  of  pure  gold  to  pure  silver  in  the  coins  of  the  two  metals  was  as 
IS^^^^g^to  1.  Silver  has  ceased  to  be  a  standard  of  value,  and  the  silver  coin 
being  now  a  mere  token,  the  former  relative  value  of  gold  cuin  to  silver  coin  is  not 
now  preserved.  The  above  calculations  explain  our  meaning  wiien  we  say  that 
the  ounce  of  gold  is  coined  into  the  sum  of  £3 :  17 :  10^.  These  terms  express 
the  relation  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  according  to  the  Mint  regulations  at  the 
time  that  silver  coin  was  made  of  standard  silver.  You  may  now  enact,  no  doubt, 
that  the  ounce  of  gold  shall  be  coined  into  £5  in  money  of  account,  tliat  is  to  say, 
joa  may  debase  the  standard  to  that  extent.  And  what  will  be  the  effect  of  this? 
All  debtors  will  no  doubt  gain  by  it.  In  the  case  of  all  unfulfilled  contracts,  he 
who  has  to  receive  payment  will  receive  much  less  in  point  of  real  value  than  he 
stipulated  for.  The  creditor  will  be  defrauded —the  debtor  will  have  a  corre- 
sponding advantage.  But  this  will  be  the  whole  effect.  No  new  transaction  will  be 
affected  by  your  choosing  to  call  an  ounce  of  gold  £3.  As  Mr.  Harris  says,  you  may 
cheat  each  other  at  home,  but  foreign  countries  will  adjust  their  dealings  with  you, 
not  on  account  of  the  name  to  be  given  to  your  coin,  but  according  to  its  real  value. 
Ail  new  contracts  at  home  will  be  regulated  by  the  same  principles.  The  real  and 
not  the  nominal  value  of  that  which  is  made  by  law  the  medium  of  exchange,  will 
regulate  prices  and  all  future  contracts.  Even  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver 
will  not  be  adjusted  by  your  laws.  You  may  insist  on  coining  the  ounce  of  gold  into 
£5  instead  of  £3: 17: 10^,  that  is  to  say,  into  200  sixpences,  insteatl  of,  as  at  pre- 
sent, into  155  sixpences  and  fourpence  halfpenny,  btit  silver  will  disobey  your  law, 
and  will  insist  on  finding  its  own  value  in  the  market  on  principles  which  you  cannot 
control.  The  Mint  regulations  do  not,  it  is  true,  correctly  express  the  present  rela- 
tive yahie  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  bullion  market.  Silver  is  not  worth  5s.  2d.  an 
ounce,  not  more,  I  believe,  than  5s.  an  ounce,  and  there  would  be  an  apparent 
present  advantage  to  the  debtor  in  taking  silver  rather  than  gold  as  the  standard, 
since  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver  when  standard -silver  is  5s,  per  ounce,  is 
as  15*575  to  1.  instead  of  15  ^^y^  to  1.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether 
those  who  wish  for  a  relaxation  of  the  standard,  and  who,  for  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  the  debtor,  recommend  either  a  joint  standard  of  silver  and  gold,  or  the 
substitution  of  silver  for  gold  as  the  standard,  would  attain  their  object  were 
either  of  those  measures  adopted.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  adverting  particularly 
to  the  rapid  increase  of  the  annual  supply  of  gold  from  mines  within  the  dominions 
of  the  Emi)eror  of  Russia,  that  the  value  of  gold  in  the  general  markets  of  the 
world  is  on  the  decrease,  and  that  the  interest  of  the  debtor  would  not  bo  j)er- 
maneotly  advanced  by  the  abandonment  of  gold  for  silver  as  the  standard  of  value 
in  the  country.  But  to  revert  to  the  errors  of  those  who  are  the  advocates  of 
some  measure  of  value  other  than  the  precious  metals.  They  object  to  the  selec- 
tion of  gold  as  the  stands^rd  of  value,  because  gold  is  an  article  of  commerce, — 
because  there  is  a  demand  for  it  as  bullion,  affecting,  therefore,  its  value  as  coin, 
and  disqualifying  it  to  be  the  measure  of  value.  Now,  no  one  contends  that 
there  is  or  can  be  an  absolutely  fixed  and  invariable  standard  of  value.  No  one 
denies  that  the  value  of  gold,  with  reference  to  all  commodities,  excepting  gold  itself, 
may  be  subject  to  slight  variations.  But  what  other  substance  is  not  more  subject 
to  variations  in  value  than  the  precious  metals?  What  other  substance  possessing 
intrinsic  value  will  not  always  be  in  demand  as' an  article  of  commerce?  It  is 
because  gold  is  an  article  of  commerce,  because  there  are  no  restrictions  upon  its 
export  or  its  import,  that  you  can  at  all  times  depend  upon  such  a  supply  of  gold 
for  the  purposes  of  coin  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  this  country.  The 
iSl-Vai,.  IV.  ^  , 
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precious  metals  are  distributed  among  the  various  countries  of  the  world  in  propor^ 
tion   to  their  respective  necessities,  by  laws  of  certain  though   not  very  obvious 
operation,  which,  without  our  interference,  will  allot  to  our  share  all  that  we  reqnire. 
Some  entertain  the  apprehension  that  we  may  be  drained  of  all  our  g^ld  in  conse- 
quence of  a  demand  for  gold  from  foreign  countries,  either  for  the  payment  of  their 
armies  in  time  of  war,  or  in  consequence  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  demand  for  foreig^n 
corn  for  our  own  internal  consumption.     It  is  supposed  that  gold,  being  an  article 
in  universal  demand,  and  having  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  an  ascertained  value,  ia 
more  subject  to  exportation  than  anything  else.     But  the  export  of  gold,  whether 
coin  or  bullion,  is  governed  by  precisely  the  same  laws  by  which  the  export  of  any 
other  article  is  governed.     Gold  will  not  leave  this  country  unless  gold  be  dearer 
in  some  other  country  than  it  is  in  this.     It  will  not  leave  this  country,  merely 
because  it  is  gold,  nor  while  there  is  any  article  of  our  produce  or  manufacture  which 
can  be  exported  in  exchange  for  foreign  produce  with  a  more  profitable  return.     If 
gold  coin  be  in  any  country  the  common  medium  of  exchange;  or  if  the  promissory 
notes,  which  perform  in  part  the  functions  of  gold  coin,  are  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  of  equal  value  with  gold,  and  are  instantly  convertible  into  gold, 
there  are  causes  in  operation  which,  without  any  interference  on  our  part,  will  con- 
fine within  known  and  just  limits  the  extent  to  which  gold  can  be  exported.     There 
may  no  doubt  be  tempoi'ary  pressure  from  the  export  of  gold,  even  when  it  is 
confined  within  those  limits;  but  none  for  which  you  may  not  provide,  none  to  which  you 
would  not  be  subject,  in  a  higher  degree  probably,  were  any  other  standard  of  value 
adopted  in  preference  to  gold.      I  have  thus  stated  the  grounds  which  justify  the 
conclusion,  that,  according  to  the  ancient  monetary  policy  of  the  country,  according 
to  the  law,  according  to  the  practice  that  prevailed  at  all  times,  excepting  during 
the  period  of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  precious  metals, 
definite  in  point  of  weig^ht  and  fineness,  has  constituted,  and  ought  to  constitute, 
the  measure  of  value.     The  minds  of  men,  habituated  during  the  bank  restriction 
to  a  departure  from  that  measure  of  value,  were  loth  to  admit  those  great  elementary 
truths  which  are  at  tlie  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  currency,  paper  credit, 
and  foreign  excliange^     Ingenious  writers  have  from,  time  to  time  laboured  to  prove 
the  unsoundness  of  these  doctrines,  to  show  that  a  metallic  standard  was  neither 
practically  nor  tlieoretically  the  measure  of  value^  in  this  country,  and  have  cited 
various  facts  apparently  irreconcileable  with  the  theory.     But  when  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  each  fact  have  been  fully  stated,  they  have  been  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  seeming  contradiction.     When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  established  the  plane- 
tary system  on.  the  principle  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  there  were  phenomena 
apparently  at  variance  with  the  theory.    But  succeeding  philosophers,  starting  from 
the  point  which  in  theprogress  of  science  had  been  reached  by  Sirlsaac  Newton,  apply- 
ing his  principles  with  improved  means  of  investigating  truth,  solved  the  doubts  which 
he  had  not  been  able  to  solve,  and  showed  that  the  apparent  contradictions,  when 
all  the  disturbing  infiuences  were  taken  into  account,  became  in  fact  new  demon- 
strations  of  the  soundness  of  the  original  theory.    And  the  same  result  has  followed, 
and  will  follow,  in  the  case  of  objections  which  have  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
urged  against  the  principle  of  the  metallic  standard.  It  mustat  the  same  time  beadmit- 
ted  that  it  would  be  quite  consistent  with  that  principle  to  adopt  some  other  measure 
of  value  than  that  winch  we  have  adopted.     It  would  be  consistent  with  that  prin- 
ciple to  select  silver  instead  of  gold  as  the  standard, — ^to  have  a  mixed  standard  of 
gold  and  silver,  the  relative  values  of  the  two  metals  being  determined, — to  dispense 
with  gold  coin  altogether,  and  r^ulate  the  amount  and  value  of  paper  currency  by 
making  it  convertible  only,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  into  gold 
bullion  of  a  given  minimum  amount.     I  trust,  however,  this  House  will  adhere  to 
the  present  standard, — will  resolve  on  the  maintenance  of  a  single  standard,  and 
of  gold  as  that  standard.     All  the  great  writers  on  this  subject.  Sir  William  Petty, 
Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Harris,  and  Lord  Liverpool,  have  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a 
single,  in  preference  to  a  double  standard.     Mr.  Locke,  indeed,  was  of  opinion  that 
silver  ought  to  be  the  stanrlard;    but   there  appears  good  ground  to  doubt  the 
soundness  of  that  opinion;  and  there  are,  at  any  rate,  the  most  cogent  reasons  since 
gold  has  been  for  a  long  course  of  years  the  standard  in  this  country,  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  it.    They  are  well  stated  in  the  admirable  treatise  on  coins, 
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written  by  the  first  Lord  Liverpool.  In  that  treatise  a  system  of  coinage  is  recom- 
mended,  which  is  in  exact  conformity,  both  in  point  of  principle  and  detail,  with 
the  system  which  we  have  adopted.    Lord  Liverpool  observes : — 

*' After  full  consideration  of  this  extensive,  abstruse,  and  intricate  subject,  I  humbly 
offer  to  your  majesty,  as  the  result  of  my  opinion, 

*^  First,  That  the  coins  of  this  realm,  which  are  to  be  the  principal  measure  of 
property  and  instrument  of  commerce,  should  be  made  of  one  metal  only. 

'*  Secondly,  That  in  this  kingdom  the  gold  coins  only  have  been  for  many  years 
past,  and  are  now,  in  the  practice  and  opinion  of  the  people,  the  principal  measure 
of  property  and  instrument  of  commerce. 

•  ■•••••. 

"^  It  has  been  shown  that,  in  a  country  like  Great  Britain,  so  distinguished  for  its 
affluence  and  ibr  the  extent  of  its  commercial  connections,  the  gold  coins  are  best 
adapted  to  be  the  principal  measure  of  property;  in  this  kingdom,  therefore, 
the  gold  coin  is  now  the  principal  measure  of  property  and  standard  coin,  or,  as  it 
were,  the  sovereign  archetype  by  which  the  weight  and  value  of  all  other  coins  should 
be  regulated. 

"  It  is  the  measure  of  almost  all  contracts  and  bargains ;  and  by  it,  as  a  measure, 
the  price  of  all  commodities  bought  and  sold  is  adjusted  and  ascertained.  For  these 
reasons  the  gold  coin  should  be  made  as  perfect  and  kept  as  perfect  as  possible. 

'*  Thirdly,  It  is  evident,  that  where  the  function  of  the  gold  coins  as  a  measure 
of  property  ceases,  there  that  of  the  silver  coins  should  begin;  and  that  where  the 
function  of  the  silver  coins,  in  this  respect,  ceases,  there  that  of  copper  should  begin  : 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  so  far  only  these  silver  and  copper  coins  should  be  made 
legal  tender  and  no  further,  at  least  not  in  any  great  degree;  and  it  follows  that 
the  coins,  both  of  silver  and  copper,  are  subordinate,  subservient,  and  merely 
representative  coins;  and  must  take  their  value  with  reference  to  the  gold  coins 
according  to  the  rate  which  the  sovereign  sets  upon  each  of  them/' 

These  are,  in  fact,  the  principles  which  regulate  our  present  coinage.  We  have 
a  single  standard,  and  that  standard  gold, — the  metal  which  was  practically  the 
standard  for  many  years  previously  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payment.  The  silver 
coin  is  a  mere  token,  auxiliary  and  subordinate  to  ttie  gold  coin;  the  ounce  of  silver 
being  now  odned  into  668.  instead  of  62«.,  and  silver  coin  not  being  a  legal  tender 
for  any  greater  sum  than  40«.  By  the  abolition,  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
of  the  promissory  notes  below  £5,  you  introduce  the  gold  coin  into  general  use  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  small  payments;  you  enable  the  holder  of  the  smallest  note 
to  demand  payment  in  gold,  and  thus  ensure  the  maintenance  of  a  very  considerable 
qnantity  of  gold  as  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
expense  in  the  maintenance  of  a  metallic  circulation,  but  none,  in  my  opinion,  suf- 
ficient to  countervail  the  advantage  of  having  gold  coin  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  conntry»  accessible  to  all,  and  the  foundation  of  paper  credit  and 
currency.  It  is  contended  by  some,  that  if  yon  were  to  dispense  with  coin  alto- 
gether, to  adopt  the  principle  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  plan,  and  make  bank  notes 
not  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  excepting  when  presented 
to  the  amount  of  a  very  considerable  sum  (£300  or  £400  for  instance),  and  then 
convertible  into  bullion  and  not  coin,  you  would  provide  a  security  against 
the  effects  of  a  panic  connected  with  political  causes,  causing  a  sudden  demand 
for  gold.  I  very  much  doubt  the  policy  of  taking  such  precautions  against  such 
a  contingency,  and  consider  that  the  most  efiectual  measure  for  promoting  perma- 
nent confidence  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country,  is  to  require  that  the  gold 
coin  shall  be  in  general  use  for  small  payments,  and  the  promissory  note  shall 
be  of  equal  value  with  the  coin  which  it  professes  to  represent.  I  shall  here  close 
my  observations  on  the  measure  of  value  and  the  coinage,  and  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  for  consideration,  namely,  the  state  of  the  paper  circulation 
of  the  country,  and  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  it.  I  must  state,  at  the 
ontset,  that  in  using  the  word  money,  I  mean  to  designate  by  that  word  the  coin  of 
the  realm,  and  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand.     In  using^he  words 
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paper  currency,  I  mean  only  such  promissory  notes.  I  do  not  include  in  those 
terms  bills  of  exchange,  or  drafts  on  bankers,  or  other  forms  of  paper  credit.  I  will 
not  weary  the  House  with  a  discussion  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  deposits,  and 
whether  thev  constitute  a  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  There  is  a  material 
distinction,  m  my  opinion,  between  the  character  of  a  promissory  note  payable  to 
bearer  on  demand,  and  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  and  between  the  effects  which 
they  respectively  produce  upon  the  prices  of  commodities  and  upon  the  exchanges. 
The  one  answers  all  the  purposes  of  money,  passes  from  hand  to  hand  withuiit 
endorsement,  without  examination,  if  there  be  no  suspicion  of  forger}':  and  it  is  in 
fact,  what  its  designations  imply  it  to  be,  currency  or  circulating  medium.  I  do 
not  deny  that  other  forms  of  paper  credit  have  some  effects  in  common  with  Bank 
notes,  that  they  all  have  a  tendency  to  economise  the  use  of  metallic  money,  aud 
have  a  common  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  to  the  extent  to  which  they  dispense 
with  the  use  of  it,  and  thus  leave  a  larger  quantity  available  for  thegenersd  pur|)ose8 
of  the  world  than  there  would  otherwise  be.  But  I  think  experience  shows  that  the 
paper  currencv,  that  is,  the  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  stands 
in  a  certain  relation  to  the  gold  coin  and  the  foreign  exchange  in  which  other  forms 
of  paper  credit  do  not  stand.  There  are  striking  examples  of  this  adduced  in  the 
report  of  the  bullion  committee  of  1810,  in  the  case  both  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Banks.  In  the  case  of  the  Bank  of  England,  shortly 
after  its  establishment,  there  was  a  material  depreciation  of  paper  in  consequence  of 
its  excessive  issue.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  at  a  discount  of  17  per 
cent.  There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  solvency  of  the  Bank,  for  bank  stock,  on  which 
60  per  cent,  had  been  paid,  was  selling  at  110  per  cent.  After  trying  various 
expedients,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  reduce  the  amount  of  bank  notes  out- 
standing. The  consequence  was  an  immediate  increase  in  the  value  of  those  which 
remained  in  circulation,  the  restoiation  of  them  to  par,  and  a  corresponding  im- 
provement in  the  foreign  exchanges.  In  the  case  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1804,  the 
exchange  with  England  was  very  unfavourable.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  causes.  It  was  denied  by  most  of  the  witnesses  from  Ireland  that  they 
were  at  all  connected  with  excessive  issues  of  Irish  notes.  It  was  then  stoutly 
maintained — and  it  was  afterwards  in  1810 — that  ^*  notes  issued  only  in  proportion 
to  the  demand  in  exchange  for  good  and  convertible  securities,  payable  at  specific 
periods,  could  not  tend  to  any  excess  in  circulation,  or  to  any  depreciation. *'  In  the 
spring  of  1804,  the  exchange  of  Ireland  with  England  was* so  unfavourable  that  it 
required  ;£118  lOf.  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  purchase  £100  of  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  Between  the  year  1804  and  the  year  1806  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  were  reduced  from  ;^, 000,000  to  ^£2,410, 000,  and  the  effect  of  lhi5>, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  an  increase  of  the  English  circulation,  was  to  restore  the 
relative  value  of  Irish  paper  and  the  exchange  with  England  to  par.  In  the  same 
manner,  an  unfavourable  state  of  the  exchange  between  Scotland  and  England  has 
been  more  than  once  corrected  by  a  contraction  of  the  paper  circulation  of  Scotland. 
In  all  these  cases  the  action  has  been  upon  that  part  of  the  paper  credit  of  the 
country  which  has  consisted  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand. 
There  has  been  no  interference  with  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  nor  was  it  contended 
then,  as  it  is  now  contended  by  some,  that  promissory  notes  are  identical  in  their 
nature  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  with  checks  on  bankers,  and  with  deposits,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  any  separate  principle.  There  is  a  passage  in  tlie 
work  to  which  I  have  before  referred,  the  treatise  of  Lord  Liverpool,  which  draws 
the  just  distinction  between  paper  credit  and  paper  currency,  and  exposes  the  fallacy 
of  those  who  deprecate  any  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  the  paper  currency,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  distinguishable  in  its  nature  from  pa))er  credit.  Lord  Liver- 
pool observes — **  It  has  been  a  common  artifice,  practised  by  those  who  have  written 
on  paper  currency,  to  confound  paper  credit  with  paper  currency;  and  even  the 
higher  sorts  of  paper  currency  with  the  inferior  sorts,  such  as  immediately  interfere 
with  the  use  of  the  coins  of  the  realm.  Paper  credit  is  not  only  highly  convenient 
and  beneficial,  but  is  even  absolutely  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  great 
commercial  kingdom.  Paper  currency  is  a  very  undefined  term,  as  used  by 
speculative  writers.  To  find  arguments  in  its  support,  at  least  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  at  present  carried,  they  have  been  obliged  to  connect  it  with  paper 
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credit;  so  that  the  principles  on  which  the  use  of  paper  credit  is  truly  founded,  may 
be  brought  in  support  of  a  great  emission  of  paper  currency.  Paper  currency, 
strictly  speaking,  consists  only  of  bills  or  notes  payable  or  convertible  into  cash  on 
demand  by  the  person  who  issued  the  same  at  the  will  of  the  holder." 

That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  true  definition  of  paper  currency,  as  distinguished 
from  paper  credit.     It  is  the  substitute  for,  and  the  immediate  representative  of  coin, 
and  with  coin  it  constitutes  "  money."    And  if  you  will  adhere  to  the  standard  of 
▼alue,  and  will  adopt  sudi  measures  as  shall  ensure  the  uniform  equivalency  of  bank 
notes  to  coin,  you  may  safely,  in  my  opinion,  leave  untouched  other  forms  of  paper 
credit,  and  entrust  the  regulation  and  control  of  them  to  individual  caution  and 
discretion.     There  are  some,  however,  who  admit  the  validity  of  this  distinction, 
and  yet  contend  that  no  new  legislative  interference  is  required  in  the  case  of 
promissory  notes.     In  their  opinion  the  true  principles  which  should  govern  the 
issue  of  such  notes  are,  freedom  of  competition,  and  immediate  convertibility  into 
coin  at  the  will  of  the  holder.    The  combination  of  these  principles  will,  in  their 
opinion,  afford  to  the  public  a  complete  security  against  abuse  of  the  privilege  of 
is'tue.     In  support  of  that  opinion  they  have,  undoubtedly,  the  high  authority  of 
Adam  Smith  and  of  Ricardo.     Both  these  eminent  writers  assume  that  immediate 
convertibility  into  coin  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  excessive  issue  of  paper. 
It  18  no  impeachment  of  their  sagacity,  if,  in  the  progress  which  this  science,  like 
all  other  sciences,  is  making,  there  be  reason  to  tbubt  the  soundness  of  any  parti- 
cular opinion  which  they  may  have  delivered.    And  it  is  our  duty  to  disregard  their 
authority,  and  to  act  on  the  conclusions  of  our  own  judgment,  if  either  reason  or  ex- 
perience convinces  us  that  they  are  safer  guides.     It  appears  to  me  that  we  have, 
from  reasoning,  from  experience,  from  the  admissions  made  by  the  issuers  of  paper 
money,  abundant  ground  for  the  conclusion,  that,  under  a  system  of  unlimited  com- 
petition, although  it  be  controlled  by  convertibility  into  coin,  there  is  not  an 
adequate  security  against  the  excessive  issue  of  promisf  ory  notes.     We  should  infer, 
certainly,  from  reasoning,  that  free  competition  in  the  supply  of  any  gpven  article 
will  probably  ensure  us  the  most  abundant  supply  of  that  article  at  the  cheapest 
Tate.     But  we  do  not  want  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap  promissory  paper.     We 
want  only  a  certain  quantity  of  paper,  not,  indeed,  fixed  and  definite  in  nominal 
amount,  but  just  such  a  quantity  of  paper,  and  that  only,  as  shall  be  equivalent  in 
point  of  value  to  the  coin  which  it  represents.     If  the  paper  be  cheaper  than  the 
coin,  it  is  an  evil  and  not  an  advantage.     That  system,  therefore,  which  provides  a 
constant  supply  of  paper  equal  in  value  to  coin,  and  so  varying  in  amount  as  to 
ensure    at   all  times    immediate   convertibility  into    coin,   together   with   perfect 
confidence  in  the  solvency  of  the  issuers  of  paper,  is  the  s}  stem  which  ought  to  be 
preferred.     Now,  unless  the  issuers  of  paper  conform  to  certain  principles,  unless 
they  vigilantly  observe  the  causes  which  influence  the  influx  or  efiliut  of  coin,  and 
regulate  their  issues  of  paper  accordingly,  there  is  danger  that  the  value  of  the 
paper 'n  ill  not  correspond  with  the  value  of  coin.     The  difference  may  not  be  im- 
mediately perceived, — nay,  the  first  effect  of  undue  issue,  by  increasing  prices,  may 
be   to   encourage  further  issues;  and   as   each   issuer,   where  there  is  unlimited 
competition,  feels  the  inutility  of  individual  efforts  of  contraction,  the  evil  proceeds, 
until  the  disparity  between  gold  and  paper  becomes  manifest,  confidence  in  the 
paper  is  shaken,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  restore  its  value  by  sudden  and  violent 
reductions  in  its  amount,  spreading  ruin  among  the  issuers  of  paper,  and  deranging 
the  whole  monetary  transactions  of  the  country.     If  we  admit  the  principle  of  a 
metallic  standard,  and  admit  that  the  paper  currency  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
immediate  reference  to  the   foreign   exchanges, — that   there  ought   to  be  early 
contractions   of  paper  on   the  efflux   of  gold, — we  might,   I   think,   infer  from 
reasoning,  without  the  aid  of  experience,  that  an  unlimited  competition  in  respect  to 
issue  will  not  afford  a  security  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  paper  currency. 
Let  us  now  refer  to  the  admissions  made  by  those  who  are  the  advocates  for  unlimited 
c^iropetition.     Several  country  bankers  were  examined  by  the  select  committee, 
and  their  evidence  is  important :  it  demonstrates  the  absence  of  that  controlling 
check  upon  is^ue  which  ought  to  be  applied,  if  the  principles  for  which  I  contend 
are  just.     Mr.  Uobhouse,  a  banker,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  (a  brother  of  the 
right  bon.  baronet  the  member  for  Nottingham,)  who  spoke  with  some  authority 
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from  his  having  heen  chairman  of  the  committee  of  private  hankers,  and  their 
selected  organ,  was  examined  hefore  tlie  committee.  What  account  did  he  give  of  tkie 
issue  of  private  hankers  ?  He  was  asked — ^'  With  a  rise  of  prices,  would  there  be  an 
increased  paper  issue  hy  country  hankers  ?*'  He  answered, — **•  Yes,  there  will  be  an 
increase  in  the  local  circulation  when  prices  rise.  Gold  is  a  commodity,  of  which 
there  may  be  a  glut  as  well  as  a  scarcity ;  and  I  could  never  see  any  reason  to  be 
frightened  at  an  export  or  drain  of  gold.*' 

He  was  then  asked, — ^^  Ought  not  there  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  circulation 
under  such  circhmstances  ?"  He  answers — *^  Whether  there  ought  or  ought  not,  1 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  am  sure,  that,  in  fact,  there  could  not  be.  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  these  local  currencies  to  he  influenced  by  the  piioa 
of  gold  or  the  foreign  exchanges." 

He  is  then  asked— ^*  Does  it  not  often  happen  that  your  circulation  is  increased 
in  the  beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold  ?'^  He  answers, — ^^  Yes ;  we  do  not  pretend  that 
our  circulation  is  at  all  governed  by  it.  It  is  governed  by  what  I  have  stated 
already.'* 

Another  witness  examined  was  Mr.  Stuckey.  He  was  asked  this  question^ — 
*'  Supposing  it  should  be  ultimately  thought  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  country  cir- 
culation should  have  a  general  conformity  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges ;  do 
you  conceive  that  this  could,  in  any  way,  be  efiected  by  the  country  hankers  ?*'  He 
answers — '^I  do  not  at  present  see  how  it  could  be  accomplished ;  and  I  may  take 
the  liberty  of  going  further  in  answer  to  that  question,  and  saying  that  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  country  issues,  as  conducted  in  the  West  of  England,  have  very  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  foreign  exchanges." 

Now,  the  effect  of  this  evidence  is,  to  prove  that  country  banks  do  not  and  cannot 
control  their  issues  according  to  the  state  of  the  foreign  exchanges.  The  amoont 
of  their  issues  is  governed  by  prices,  rather  than  by  a  reference  to  the  exchange. 
When  speculation  is  active,  and  prices  rise,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  very  time  at  which 
a  check  may  most  probably  be  required  on  the  increased  issues  of  the  country  hanks, 
their  activity  is  stimulated.  Just  at  the  period  when  that  warning  is  given,  so  far 
from  the  warning  being  attended  to,  there  is  increased  action  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. Prices  are  rising.  The  country  bankers  have  no  control  over  their  currency. 
The  increase  of  price  compels  increase  of  issue,  and  thus  there  is  going  on  at  the 
same  lime  the  reciprocal  action  of  increased  speculation,  and  an  additional  stimulus 
given  to  that  speculation  by  increased  issues.  The  first  witness  from  whose  evidence 
I  quoted,  when  asked  whether  the  circulation  of  country  banks  was  governed,  as  that 
of  the  Bank  of  England  was,  by  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  fairly  admitted  that  it 
was  not.  He  was  asked, — *^  Do  you  mean  that  when  a  drain  of  gold  was  beginning, 
that  was  the  time  when  frequently  the  circulation  of  the  country  banks  was  in- 
creased ?"  The  answer  of  Mr.  Hobhouse,  is — '^  Yes ;  there  is  an  increase  at  the 
beginning  of  a  drain  of  gold,  and  the  circulation  is  not  governed  by  it." 

The  fact  is,  there  is  no  sense  of  individual  re-^ponsibility ;  each  issuer  says,  and 
says  naturally  enough,  ^^  It  is  in  vain  for  me,  individually,  to  contract  my  issues, 
when  others  will  not  do  the  same.  I  shall  suffer  by  doing  so.  My  efibrts  will  pro- 
duce no  effect  on  the  aggregate,  while  some  competitor  will  take  that  share  of  the 
circulation  which  I  may  withdraw."  And  thus,  each  refusing  to  make  the  indiTi- 
dual  sacrifice,  (which,  indeed,  is  useless  where  only  made  individually,)  the  crisis 
comes, — there  is  a  demand  for  gold  which  cannot  be  satisfied,  and  the  end  of  all  is, 
much  individual  suffering  and  many  fortunes  ruined,  from  the  necessity  of  a  endden 
and  violent  effort  to  establish,  by  the  contraction  of  issue,  an  equilibrium  between 
gold  and  paper.  Thus  it  appears  ta  me  that  the  conclusions  of  reason  against 
unlimited  competition  of  issue,  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  admission  of  the  advocates 
for  it.  Are  the  lessons  of  experience  at  variance  with  the  conclusions  we  are 
entitled  to  draw  from  reason  and  from  evidence  ?  What  has  been  the  result  of 
unlimited  competition  in  the  United  States?  In  the  United  States  the  paper  cirenla- 
tion  was  supplied,  not  by  private  hankers,  but  by  joint-stock  banks  established  on 
principles  apparently  the  most  satisfactory.  There  was  every  precaution  taken 
against  insolvency;  unlimited  responsibility  of  partners — excellent  regulations  for 
the  publication  and  audit  of  accounts — ^immediate  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold. 
If  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition,  controlled  by  such  checks,  be  sa^,  why 
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bas  it  tttteriy  failed  in  the  United  States  ?  How  can  it  be  shown  that  the  ezperi- 
meat  was  sot  fairly  made  in  that  country  ?  Observe  this  fact.  While  there  existed 
aeeotral  bank  (the  United  States'  Bank),  standing  in  some  such  relation  to  the 
other  banks  of  the  United  States  as  the  Bank  of  England  stands  to  the  banks  of  the 
country,  there  was  some  degree  (imperfect  it  is  true)  of  control  over  the  general 
issues  of  paper.  But  when  the  privileges  of  the  central  bank  ceased,  when  the 
principle  of  free  competition  was  left  unchecked,  then  came,  notwithstanding  pro* 
fessed  convertibility,  immoderate  issues  of  paper,  extravagant  speculation,  and  the 
natural  consequences,  suspension  of  cash  payments  and  complete  insolvency.  Hence 
I  conclude  that  reason,  evidence,  and  experience  combine  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy 
and  danger  of  unlimited  competition  in  the  issue  of  paper.  I  have  now  stated ^- 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  value,  with  respect  to  the  coioage  and  currency— and 
with  respect  to  prooussory  notes  payable  on  demand^the  broad  and  general  principles 
which  I  think  ought  to  regulate  these  three  great  elements  of  our  monetary  system. 
I  have  done  on  this  occasion  what  I  have  done  on  others.  I  have  stated,  without 
the  slightest  compromise  or  concealment,  the  leading  principles  to  which,  in  my 
opinion,  our  legislation  in  those  matters  ought  to  conform.  I  have  now  to  state  the 
extent  to  which  I  propose  to  carry  out  those  principles.  If  I  do  not  carry  them  out 
immediately  to  their  full  and  entire  extent,  I  may  be  told,  as  I  have  been  told  before, 
that  very  good  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  the  abstract,  but  that  practically  I 
shrink  from  their  application.  Nevertheless,  the  opinion  which  I  have  formerly 
expressed  I  still  entertain — that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  public  men  should 
acknowledge  the  gpreat  principles  by  which  important  measures  should  be  regulated  : 
and,  in  discussing  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as  the  present,  I  had  rather  it  were 
fsaid,  **  You  fall  short  in  the  application  of  sound  and  admitted  principles,**  than  that 
**'  You  have  concealed  or  perverted  those  principles  for  the  purpose  of  justifying  your 
limited  application  of  them.*'  In  addressing  the  House  on  this  important  subject,  I 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  stated  principles  which  I  deem  to  be  correct,  and  which 
ought  to  be  the  rule  and  guide  of  our  future  legislation.  I  have  now  to  consider, 
with  the  same  unresenredness,  how  far  the  consideration  due  to  special  circumstances, 
to  existing  interests,  to  the  usages  and  habits  of  the  community,  demands  caution  and 
limitation  in  the  immediate  application  of  those  principles.  All  I  can  promise  is, 
that  I  will  propose  no  practical  measure  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
which  I  have  laid  down,  and  which  does  not  tend  to  their  ultimate  establishment. 
It  ia,  however,  most  important  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  management  of 
the  affiiirs  of  a  great  country  like  this— seeing  how  easy  it  is,  by  unwise  legislation, 
to  create  panic  or  introduce  confusion  into  the  monetary  transactions  of  the  country — 
it  is  most  important  that  they  should  deal  considerately  with  private  interests :  first, 
because  justice  requires  it;  and,  secondly,  because  there  is  danger  that  the 
cause  of  progressive  amendment  and  reform  will  be  injured,  if  you  cannot 
reconcile  reform  with  a  due  regard  to  the  welfare  and  happiniiss  of  individuals. 
In  what  mode  then,  admitting  the  principles  I  have  announced  to  be  correct, 
in  what  mode  shall  we  best  provide  for  the  present  application  and  ultimate 
establishment  of  them,  with  the  least  disturbance  of  existing  interest?  Some 
have  contended,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  position,  that  if  we  had  a 
nev  state  of  society  to  deal  with,  the  wisest  plan  would  be,  to  claim  for  the 
state  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  issue  of  promissory  notes,  as  we  have  claimed 
for  it  the  exclusive  privilege  of  coinage.  They  consider  that  the  state  is  entitled  to 
the  whole  profits  to  be  derived  from  that  which  is  the  representative  of  coin,  and 
that  if  the  state  had  the  exclusive  power  of  issuing  paper,  there  would  be  estab- 
lished a  controlling  power  which  would  ensure,  as  far  as  possible,  an  equilibrium 
in  the  currency.  At  the  same  time  there  have  been  men,  whose  judgment  is  also 
entitled  to  weight,  who  have  expressed  a  different  opinion  on  this  subject.  This 
question  was  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  when  Lord  Althorp  brought  for- 
ward the  Bank  Charter  Bill,  in  1833.  It  had  also  been  the  subject  of  consideration 
in  the  select  committee  of  1832 ;  and  Lord  Althorp,  in  moving  the  extension  of  the 
Bank  Charter,  discussed  the  policy  of  a  single  bank  of  issue  to  be  constituted  by, 
and  responsible  to  the  government.  Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp, 
I  mast,  though  I  difier  from  that  noble  lord  in  respect  to  politics,  bear  testimony  to 
his  inieigrity,  and  to  the  soimdness  of  his  judgment  in  all  financial  matters.    No 
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man  who  ever  filled  the  office  which  the  noble  lord  then  held  is  entiUed  to  stand 
higher  in  public  estimation  as  respects  those  qualifications  for  a  public  tmsC  On 
the  occasion  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  Lord  Althorp  said : — "  Another  point  ibr 
consideration  is,  whether  the  profits,  which  must  necessarily  be  derived  firmu  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  country,  should  be  possessed  by  govemmeot,  or  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  priyate  hands  ?  Now,  Sir,  the  advantages,  the  only  winn- 
tages,  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  discover  in  a  government  bank,  as  compared 
with  a  private  company,  are  those  which  result  from  having  responsible  peraons  to 
manage  the  concern,  the  public  deriving  the  benefit  of  it ;  but  then,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  think  these  advantages  are  much  more  counterbalanced  by  the  political  evils 
which  would  inevitably  result  from  placing  this  bank  under  the  control  of  the  go- 
vernment. I  think  that  the  efiect  of  the  State  having  the  complete  contnDl  of  the 
circulating  medium  in  its  own  hands  would  be  most  mischievous.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Sir,  I  certainly  am  prepared  to  propose  the  continuation  of  a  single 
bank  of  issue  in  the  metropolis,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  pnblicity  of  their  accounts. 
If  we  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  establishing  a  system  of  banking  on  which  tbe 
country  should  proceed,  I  think  this  would  be  the  most  advisable  mode  of  establisbtog 
a  bank  in  the  metropolis.  But,  Sir,  this  proposition  has  tbe  additional  advantage — 
and  it  is  no  mean  one — that  it  will  occasion  the  least  change ;  because  I  oertainly 
am  of  opinion  that,  unless  some  great  advantages  could  be  derived  from  a  change  in 
the  monetary  system  of  this  country,  nothing  could  be  more  ill-advised — ^nothing 
could  be  more  useless,  than  to  depart  from  it." 

In  the  latter  part  of  Lord  Althorp^s  observations  I  entirely  agree.  The  true  policy 
in  this  country  is  to  work,  so  far  as  it  be  possible,  with  the  instruments  you  have 
ready  for  your  hand — to  avail  yourselves  of  that  advantage  which  they  possess  from 
having  been  in  use,  from  being  familiar  from  constituting  a  part  of  the  habits  and 
usages  of  society.  They  will  probably  work  more  smoothly  than  perfectly  novel 
instruments  of  greater  theoretical  perfection.  If  we  disturb  that  which  is  established, 
let  us  have  some  good  practical  reason  for  the  change.  It  is  now  incumbent  on  me 
to  detail  and  explain  the  practical  measures  which  I  propose  for  the  regulation  of 
the  currency.  I  will  state  them  consecutively,  and  without  intermediate  comment 
in  order  that  the  House  may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  plan  recommended  by  the 
government.  We  think'it  of  e^reat  importance  to  increase  the  controlling  power  of 
a  single  Bank  of  Issue.  We  think  it  the  wisest  course  to  select  the  Bank  of  England 
as  that  controlling  and  central  body,  rather  than  to  appoint  commissioners  acting  under 
the  authority  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency.  I  therefore 
propose,  with  respect  to  the  Bank  of  England,  that  it  should  continue  in  possesion  of 
its  present  privileges  of  issue,  but  that  there  should  be  a  complete  separation  of  the 
business  of  banking  from  that  of  issue ;  that  there  should  be  a  department  of  issue  separ 
rate  from  the  department  of  banking,  with  separate  officers  and  separate  accounts.  I  pro- 
pose that  to  the  issue  department  should  b6  transferred  the  whole  amount  of  bullion  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  bank,  and  that  the  issue  of  bank-notes  should  hereafter  tike 
place  on  two  foundations,  and  two  foundations  only : — first,  on  a  definite  amount  of 
public  securities;  secondly,  exclusively  upon  bullion.  The  action  of  the  public  will 
regulate  the  amount  of  that  portion  of  the  note  circulation  which  is  issued  upon  bullion. 
With  re«pect  to  the  banking  business  of  the  bank,  I  propose  that  it  should  be  governed 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  would  regulate  any  other  body  dealing  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  fixed  amount  of  securities  on  which  I  propose  that 
the  Bank  of  England  should  issue  notes,  is  £14,000,000,  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
of  the  circulation  to  be  issued  exclusively  on  the  foundation  of  bullion.  I  propose 
that  there  should  be  a  complete  periodical  publication  of  the  accounts  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  both  of  the  banking  and  issue  department.  Objections  were  urged  in  1833, 
to  frequent  publications  of  these  accounts ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  those  objections  are 
without  foundation.  I  have  the  strongest  impression  that  nothing  will  more  conduee 
to  the  credit  of  the  bank  itself,  and  t(i  the  prevention  of  needless  alarm,  than  the 
complete  and  immediate  disclosure  of  its  transactions.  I  would,  therefore,  propose 
to  enact  by  law  that  there  should  be  returned  to  the  government  a  weekly  account 
of  the  issue  of  notes  by  the  Bank  of  England,  of  the  amount  of  bullion,  of  the  amount 
of  deposits,  of  securities,  in  short,  a  general  summary  of  every  transaction  both  in 
the  issue  department  and  the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  and  thai 
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the  gDTentm«Dt  stkoold  forthwith  publish  noreservedly,  and  weekly,  the  account 
which  thej  receive  from  the  hank.  It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  make  the  whole  plan 
more  clearly  understood,  that  I  should  now  state  the  regulations  we  propose  to 
establish  with  respect  to  other  banking  establishments,  and  afterwards,  that  I  should 
revert  to  the  snfcgect  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  state  the  terms  which  we  have 
made  with  the  bank,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  parliament.  Our  general  rule 
IS,  lo  draw  a  distinction  between  the  privilege  or  issue  and  the  conduct  of  the 
oniinary  banking  business.  We  think  they  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing. 
We  think  that  tbe  privilege  of  issue  is  one  which  may  be  fairly  and  justly  con- 
trolled by  the  State,  and  that  the  banking  business,  as  distinguished  from  issue, 
b  a  matter  m  respect  to  which  there  cannot  be  too  unlimited  and  unrestricted 
a  competition.  The  principle  of  competition,  though  unsafe  in  our  opinion 
when  applied  to  issue,  ought  we  think,  to  govern  the  business  of  banking.  After 
the  issue  of  paper  currency  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  then  important  that  the 
poblic  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  use  of  that  issue  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  possible.  With  regard  to  banks  in  England  and  Wales,  other  than  the  Bank 
of  England,  we  propose,  that  from  this  time,  no  new  bank  of  issue  should  be  con- 
stitutei.  I  have  stated  that  our  object  is  to  effect  the  change  we  contemplate, 
with  as  little  detriment  as  possible  to  individual  interests.  We,  therefore,  do  not 
propose  to  deprive  existing  banking  establishments,  which  are  now  actually  banks 
of  issue,  of  the  privilege  they  possess.  We  do  not  wish  to  raise  that  alarm  which 
we  fear  would  be  excited  if  there  should  be  any  sudden  extinction  of  the  power 
of  issue  now  possessed  by  these  banking  establishments.  Leaving,  therefore,  to 
the  existing  banks,  which  are  actually  banks  of  issue,  their  privilege  of  issue,  wo 
subject  them  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  uot  exceed  the  existing  amount  of  their 
issue;  this  amount  to  be  determined  by  the  average  issue  of  earh  bank  for  a  definite 
preceding  period,  of  two  or  three  years,  for  instance.  The  Bank  of  England  will 
thus  be  acquainted  with  the  extent  of  the  issue  from  all  other  establishments.  I 
know  I  am  liable  to  be  told  that  the  issues  of  these  banks  may  be  much  larger  under 
piuticfilar  circumstances  and  at  particular  periods,  than  at  others ;  but  I  have  ob- 
tained returns,  of  a  confidential  nature,  from  ten  of  the  best-conducted  banks  in  the 
country,  six  of  them  being  in  agricultural,  and  four  in  manufacturing  districts ;  and 
the  amount  of  their  variation  of  issue  is  much  less  than  might  be  imagined.  If, 
however,  there  should  at  any  time  be  a  demand  for  an  increased  issue,  there  would 
always  be  ready  means  of  supplying  it ;  as  the  banks  may,  by  investing  a  portion  of 
their  capital  in  public  securities,  command  a  given  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes 
by  the  sale  of  such  securities,  and,  with  those  notes,  may  supply  any  occasional  de- 
mand for  increased  local  issues.  While  we  thus  restrain  the  issue  of  promissory  notes, 
we  intend  to  facilitate  the  banking  business.  Many  of  the  joint- stock  banking  com- 
panies have  not  at  present  the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued.  There  are  two 
descriptions  of  joint-stock  banks ;  those  constituted  under  the  Act  of  1826,  and  those 
established  under  the  Act  of  1883.  The  time  has  come  when  you  must  determine 
whether  you  will  permit  and  encourage  the  system  of  joint-stock  banks,  or  extin- 
guish it.  If  you  determine  to  retain  the  system,  then  you  ought  to  give  the  banks 
every  facility  for  the  transaction  of  their  business.  The  joint-stock  banks  ask  for 
the  privilege  of  suing  and  being  sued ;  but  this  privilege,  if  granted,  is  a  privilege 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  public,  who  will  have  readier  means  of  procuring 
redress  in  case  of  wrong.  Proceeding  on  the  principles  of  facilitating  banking 
operations,  we  propose  to  amend  the  existing  law  in  other  particulai's.  The  place 
whence  legal  notice  may  be  issued  by  joint-stock  banks,  or  where  it  may  be  served, 
is  at  present  imperfectly  defined.  Again,  the  joint-stock  banks  are  bound  by  the 
acts  of  an  nnauthorized  partner,  it  being  the  principle  of  partnerships  that  the  acts 
of  one  bind  the  rest  of  the  partners.  But  in  the  case  of  joint-stock  banks  with  a 
very  large  proprietary,  there  are  no  means  of  controlling  the  admission  of  individual 
partners.  The  purchase  of  shares  constitutes  a  partner.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  exempt  the  company  from  liability  on  account  of  the  unauthorized  acts  of  a 
simple  partner;  still  making  the  company  responsible  for  the  unauthorized  acts  of 
a  director  of  the  bank.  The  appointment  to  be  a  director  implies  choice,  and  the 
confidence  of  the  elective  body;  and  this  distinction  between  liabilities  for  the  acts 
of  a  director)  and  that  for  a  simple  partner  is  therefore  a  just  one.    The  chief  corn- 
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plaint  of  the  joint-stock  banks  in  London  is,  that  they  cannot  accept  bills  for  a  less 
date  than  six  months.  Other  private  banking  establishments  in  London  have  an 
unlimited  power  of  acceptance,  but  joint-stock  banks  labour  under  the  prohibition  I 
have  mentioned.  This  was  insisted  on  by  the  Bank  of  England,  wlien  the  last 
charter  was  discussed,  in-order  that  the  joint- stock  banks  should  not  come  into  com- 
petition with  that  establishment  and  the  London  private  banks,  by  being  allowed  the 
power  of  acceptance  for  a  less  date  than  six  months.  We  propose  to  place  the  joint- 
stock  banks  in  London  on  a  perfect  equality  in  this  respect,  and  to  give  them  the 
power  of  accepting  bills  of  any  amount  and  for  any  period.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  this  privilege  might  be  so  perverted  as  to  give  rise  to  a  paper  currency  differii^ 
in  form,  but  not  in  principle,  from  promissory  notes.  The  power  has  been  held  by 
private  banks  from  time  immemorial,  and  it  has  not  hitherto  been  accompanied  by 
any  abuse;  and  why  shouM  it  be  anticipated  that  joint-stock  banks  would  abuse  a 
similar  power,  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  legislature?  But  I  give  public  notice, 
that,  if  the  power  should  be  abused, — if  it  should  be  attempted  to  circulate  small 
bills  so  accepted,  within  the  limits  reserved  to  the  bank, — I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
appeal  to  parliament  on  the  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  that  evlL  These, 
then,  are  the  facilities  we  propose  to  extend  to  the  joint-stock  banks.  I  will  now 
mention  the  conditions  or  restrictions  we  propose  to  apply  to  all  existing  banks. 
In  the  first  place,  we  require  of  all  such  banks,  that  there  be  a  full  and  complete 
periodical  publication  of  the  names  of  all  partners  and  directors.  This  is  what  the 
London  and  Westminster  voluntarily  publishes.  It  is  said.,  that  the  public  have  a 
great  security  against  loss,  in  the  fact,  that  each  partner  is  liable  to  the  extent  of  his 
whole  fortune  for  the  debts  of  the  bank  to  which  he  belongs.  Very  well.  Let  the 
public  then  know  who  the  partners  are.  Let  us  know  the  transfers  of  shares  that 
take  place;  let  us  determine  how  long  the  responsibility  for  the  possession  of  shares 
will  attach  to  a  party;  as  we  have  the  comfort  of  unlimited  responsibility,  give  us 
the  names  of  those  who  are  our  guarantees.  There  is  another  condition  we  have  a 
right  to  insist  upon.  We  are  to  continue  to  existing  banks  the  privilege  of  issue. 
Let  us  know  the  amount  of  the  issues.  We  are  going  to  demand  from  the  Bank  of 
England  a  weekly  account  of  issues,  and  any  bank  exercising  the  privilege  of  issue 
ought  to  make  a  similar  publication.  If  a  bank  objects  to  the  condition  of  publica- 
tion, it  can  absolve  itself  from  it  by  issuing  only  Bauk  of  England  paper.  It  is  said, 
that  the  weekly  publication  of  issues  will  disclose  secrets  of  which  a  rival  may  take 
advantage;  that  it  will  show  ^*  the  weak  point.^*  Now  I  wish  *' the  weak  point^'  (if 
there  be  one)  to  be  shown,  and  that  the  public  may  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
it.  It  is  said,  erroneous  inferences  will  be  drawn  from  weekly  publication;  that  the 
issues  at  one  time  will  appear  large,  and  at  another  comparatively  small.  But  the 
frequency  of  publication  will  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  these  points*  and  will 
dispel  the  erroneous  impressions  to  which  ignorance  or  the  attempt  at  concealment 
gives  rise.  Having  required  the  publication  of  their  issues  from  all  banks  to  which 
the  privilege  of  issue  is  continued,  I  do  not  propose  to  carry  further  the  demand  for 
publicity.  I  do  not  wish  to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  each  bank,  and  above  tSL,  I 
deprecate  the  taking  of  delusive  securities  against  mismanagement  and  abuse.  The 
pubUc  will  hereafter  know  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom  banking  business  is 
to  be  conducted,  and  the  public  must  rely  on  their  own  caution  and  discretion  as  a 
security  against  being  injured  or  defrauded.  It  has  been  frequently  proposed  to 
require  from  each  bank  a  periodical  publication  of  its  liabilities,  its  assets,  and  the 
state  of  its  transactions  generally.  But  I  have  seen  no  form  of  account  which  would 
be  at  all  satisfactory — no  form  of  account  which  might  not  be  rendered  bv  a  bank 
on  the  very  verge  of  insolvency,  if  there  were  the  intention  to  conceal  a  desperate 
state  of  afiairs.  The  return  for  instance  of  ^^  overdrawn  accounts"  might  lead  to 
very  erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  condition  of  a  bank  making  such  a  return.  A 
large  amount  of  overdrawn  accounts  might  in  one  case  be  indicative  of  gpross  mis- 
management. It  might  in  another  case  be  perfectly  compatible  with  the  security  of 
a  bank,  acting  on  the  Scotch  principle,  and  making  advances  at  interest  to  customers 
in  whom  the  bank  had  entire  confidence.  It  has  been  proposed  by  some  that  the 
shares  of  joint-stock  banks  should  be  prohibited  below  a  certain  minimum ;  that 
there  should  be  no  shares  of  amounts  less  than  j£lOO  or  £50,  or  some  fixed  amount. 
But  as,  under  the  encouragement  of  the  legislature,  banks  have  been  establiahed 
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with  £20  and  £10  shares,  and  now  exist,  and,  I  believe,  in  many  cases,  have  con^ 
diicted  their  business  satisfactorily,  it  would  be  harsh  to  insist  on  a  sudden  alteration 
in  the  amount  of  shares  in  the  case  of  existing  banks.     Then,  again,  as  to  calling  on 
all  existing  banks  to  invest  a  portion  of  their  capital  in  eovemment  securities,  I  have 
coii»d«red  this  maturely;  but  £  see  great  difficulty  m  the  way  of  forcing  upon 
exlstiiig  banks  any  compulsory  arrangement  of  this  nature,  little  prospect  of  any 
additiooal  security  from  loss.    As  to  future  companies  we  have  a  right  to  make 
what  regulations  we  please,  and  to  adopt  as  to  them  what  we  may  deem  a  better 
principle  (or  th^r  establishment.    We  propose,  then,  that  no  new  joint-stock  bank 
of  deposit  (of  course  it  cannot  be  one  of  issue)  shall  be  constituted  except  upon 
application  to  a  department  of  the  government  for  this  purpose;  that  there  shall 
be  a  registration  of  the  prospectus,  a  certain  amount  of  paid-up  capital,  and  a  limi* 
tation  as  to  the  nominal  amount  of  each  share.     We  propose  also  to  require  that  the 
deed  of  settlement  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  a  prescribed  form.     The  deeds 
at  present  are  drawn  up  according  to  no  fixed  form,  and  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  aaoertaining,  by  a  reference  to  the  deeds  of  settlement,  from  their  complexity  and 
want  of  uniformity,  what  are  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  banks,  and  what  are  the 
regulations  under  which  they  act.     We  expect  that  new  banks  will  be  constituted, 
conforming  to  the  principles  we  thus  establish;  issuing,  if  they  are  banks  of  issue, 
the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  by  their  conformity  to  those  principles,  estab- 
lishing claims  upon  the  public  confidence.     They  may,  no  doubt,  interfere  with  the 
business  and  profits  of  existing  banks;  but  we  exclude  no  existing  bank  from  the 
power  of  adapting  the  new  regulations  to  its  own  concerns,  and  we  consider  that  species 
of  interference  which  arises,  not  from  vexatious  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of 
an  existing  bank,  but  from  a  purification  and  improvement  of  the  system  of  banking, 
to  be  perfectly  legitimate.     Having  thus  stated  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  the 
other  banks,  I  now  revert  to  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  relation 
in  which  it  is  to  stand  to  the  government.     I  interrupted  my  statement  as  to  the  bank, 
because  I  can  make  our  proposed  relations  to  the  bank  more  intelligible  by  having 
first  described  the  regulations  applicable  to  other  banking  establishments.     I  have 
stated  that  the  issue  of  the  banks  are  to  be  upon  bullion  and  upon  a  fixed  amount  of  se- 
curities.   We  propose  that  £14,000,000  should  be  that  amount  of  securities.    Seeing 
DO  adTantagein  a  change,  we  propose  to  continue  upon  the  present  terms  the  existing 
loan  of  £11,000,000,  made  by  the  bank  to  the  government,  at  3  per  cent.     This 
debt  of  the  government  to  the  bank  is  to  be  assigned  as  part  of  the  security  on  which  the 
issues  of  the  bank  are  to  take  place.     There  will  then  remun  £3,000,000  of  addi- 
tional securities,  Exchequer  Bills  or  other  securities,  over  which  the  bank  are  to  have 
entire  control.    We  propose  that  the  Bank  should  have  a  right,  in  case  of  necessity,  to 
limit  its  issues  upon  that  portion  ofthe  securities,  viz.  £3,000,000.  Circumstances  might 
possikily  arise  in  which  the  bank  might  find  It  necessary  to  restrict  its  issues  within  the 
amount  of  £14,000,000.     In  that  case  the  bank  will  have  full  power  to  diminish  the 
£3,000,000  of  securities  which  are  to  be  deposited  in  addition  to  the  £11,000,000  of 
debt  assigned.    I  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  in  which  it  would  be  advisable  to  limit  the 
issues  to  less  than  £1 1,000,000.  I  have  said  that  the  bank  shall  be  restricted  from  issu- 
ing notes  upon  securities  to  any  greater  extent  than  £14,000,000.  This  restriction 
applies,  however,  to  ordinary  circumstances,  and  the  present  state  of  the  affairs  ofthe 
bank.  Tbecase  may  occur  in  which  it  would  be  reasonable,  and  indeed  might  be  neces- 
sary, that  there  should  be  an  increase  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  upon  securities.  Suppose 
the  country  circulation  to  amount  to  £8,000,000,  and  of  this  amount  £2,000,000  to  be 
withdrawn,  either  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  banks,  or  in  consequence  of 
agreements  with  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  Bank  of  England  paper — in  that  case, 
in  order  to  supply  the  void,  it  may  be  necessary  that  the  bank  should  make  an 
increased  issue.     A  part  of  this  issue  may  fairly  be  made  upon  securities.     Our  pro- 
posal is,  that  the  profit  to  be  derived  from  such  an  issue  shall  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  government;  and  that  no  increased  issue  upon  securities  shall  take  place 
without  a  communication  from  the  bank  to  the  government,  and  without  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  three  members  of  the  government:  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     We  do 
not  contemplate,  and  do  not  intend  to  provide  for,  an  increased  issue  upon  securities 
10  nay  other  case  than  that  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  the  supply  of  a  void 
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caased  by  the  withdrawal  of  some  considerable  portion  of  the  existing  country  cir- 
culation.   Lei  me  here  advert  to  an  enactment  which  passed  when  the  Bank  Charter 
was  last  continued,  which  passes  by  the  name  of  the  Legal  Tender  Clause.     It 
enabled  other  banks  than  the  Bank  of  England  to  pay  their  notes  in  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  thus  relieved  them  from  the  obligation  of  paying  in  coin.     I 
opposed  this  clause  at  the  time,  considering  it  to  be  at  variance  with  the  principle  of 
immediate  convertibility.     I  do  not  now  propose  to  repeal  it,  seeing  that  it  has  been 
in  operation  for  several  years,  and  that  it  may  facilitate  the  substitution  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  for  the  notes  of  other  banks.     It  may  serve  to  increase  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  bank,  and  to  habituate  the  public  to  the  use  of  its  notes.     The 
consequences  either  uf  the  continuance  or  of  the  repeal  of  the  clause  are  probably 
less  than  is  generally  supposed.     I  will  now  detail  the  pecuniary  engagements  made 
with  the  bank  upon  the  part  of  government.      The  bank  is  to  retain  the  privilege  of 
issuing  notes  on  Fecurities  to  the  amount  of  ^14,000,000.     On  an  interest  of  three 
per  cent.,  the  gross  gains  of  the  bank  upon  this  total  of  issue  would  be  ;^20,000. 
In  estimating  the  net  profits,  we  must  consider  the  deductions  to  be  made.     First, 
what  is  the  cost  of  the  issue  ?     The  bank,  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  conducts  its 
issue  on  a  liberal  principle.     It  does  not   reissue  notes ;  it  provides  the  means  of 
keeping  every  note  issue<i  within  ten  years;  it  gives  therefore  great  facilities  to  the 
public  in  the  detection  of  fraud,  or  the  tracing  of  transactions  within  that  period. 
The  total  cost  to  the  bank,  on  an  issue  of  £20,000,000,  has  been  ejttimated  (by  the 
committee  of  1833)  at  £117,000,  but  I  am  inclined  to  estimate  it  at  about  £113,000, 
which  taken  from  £420,000,  leaves  £307,000.      There  is  then  to  be  deducted  about 
£60,000  composition  with  the  Stamp  Office,  for  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  There 
is  also  about  £24,000  paid  by  the  bank  to  those  bankers  who  undertake  to  issue 
Bank  of  England  notes,  receiving  a  commission  of  one  per  cent.     The  result  is, 
after  subtracting  these  items,   that  there  would  be  a  net  profit  of  £220,000  derived 
from  the  issuing  of  notes.     What  is  the  sum  we  are  to  claim  from  the  bonk  for  con- 
tinued privileges  ?     The  bank  think  we  ought  to  make  a  material  deduction  from 
the  sum  fixed  when  the  charter  was  last  renewed,  and  paid  at  present,  namely, 
£120,000.     But  though  in  some  respects  we  affect  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
bank,  we  give  to  the  bank  increased  control  over  the  paper  currency^  and  increased 
stability  to  their  banking  business.    We  have,  therefore,  insisted  on  an  eoual  pay- 
ment in  future.     We  have,  of  course,  had  negotiations  on  the  subject;  and  I  must, 
in  justice  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  conducted  it  on  the  part  of  the  bank  (the 
Governor  and  deputy  Governor,)  declare  that  I  never  saw  men  influenced  by  more 
disinterested  or  more  public-spirited   motives  than  they  have  evinced  throughout 
our  communications  with  them.     They  have  reconciled  their  duties  as  managers  of 
a  great  institution,  bound  to  consult  the  interests  of  the  proprietors,  with  enligntened 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  public  interests.     I  hope  the  House  will  feel  that, 
in  the  resolutions  which  I  intend  to  propose,  there  is  nothing  to  which  the  bank  aod 
the  country  ought  not  to  accede  with  readiness.     Hitherto  the  Bank  of  Englaud  has 
been  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  government  a  sum  of  £120,000.     I  now  propose  that 
the  bank  should,  in  addition  to  that  sum,  pay  once  for  all  £60,000,  being  the  amount 
of  fixed  annual  composition  for  the  issue  of  its  notes^  which  will  bring  the  entire 
amount  to  a  sum  of  £180,000,  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  bank.     The  net  profit  of 
the  bank,  to  be  derived  from  the  issue  of  notes,  will  probably  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
£100,000.     The  House  will  no  doubt  bear  in  mind,  that  the  public  pay  to  the  bank 
an  annual  sum  of  £248,000  under  the  provisions  of  certain  Acts  of  Parliament,  on 
account  of  the  management,  by  the  bank,  of  the  public  debt.     From  this  payment  of 
£248,000  will  hereafter  be  deducted  £180,000,  leaving  the  total  payment  of  the 
public  to  the  bank,  on  the  balance  of  the  two  accounts,  a  sum  of  £S8,000.     As  to 
the  duration  of  the  Charter,  we  propose  that  it  should  be  renewed  for  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  with  a  power  of  revision  by  parliament  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
years.    We  propose,  however,  a  departure  from  the  arrangement  made  when  the 
Charter  was  last  renewed,  in  the  following  respects.     Under  the  existing  Charter, 
the  power  to  revise  accrues  at  the  expiration  often  years;  but,  if  the  opportunity  be 
not  then  taken  advantage  of,  the  Charter  will  endure  without  alteration  for  a  further 
period  of  eleven  years.     We  propose  that  at  any  time,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  yean, 
there  shall,  be  the  power  of  revision;  that  parliament,  for  instance,  may  permit 
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•twelve  or  fifteen  years  to  pass,  and  may  then,  should  they  think  fit,  revise^the  Char- 
ter of  the  bank,  and  its  relation  to  the  government.  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  1  have 
hitherto  made  no  mention ;  I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation  the  state  of 
the  cnrrency  of  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  prohibition 
against  the  establishment  of  new  banks  of  issue  will  extend  to  them.  They,  also, 
win  be  included  in  those  enactments  which  will  require  the  performance  for  the 
future,  of  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  new  Joint-stock  Banks. 
But  I  have  thought  it  more  prudent  to  deal,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  issue  of 
promissory  notes  in  England  and  Wales ;  to  establish  certain  principles  for  the  regu- 
lation of  that  portion  of  the  circulation ;  and  to  leave  Ireland  and  Scotland  tor 
future  legislation,  in  respect  to  their  paper  currency.  That  currency  stands  on  a 
different  footing  in  each  country,  from  tliat  in  which  it  stands  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  the  single  measure  I  have  to  propose  is  so  extensive,  and 
affects  such  numerous  and  powerful  interests,  that  I  have  been  unwilling  to  encum- 
ber it  with  enactments  requiring  separate  consideration,  or  to  cloud  the  prospects  of 
success,  by  having  to  encounter  too  powerful  a  combination  of  opponents.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  to  banks  iu  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  law  permits  the  issue  of 
notes  of  a  less  value  than  five  pounds,  and  that  in  Scotland  there  is  no  single  bank 
partaking  of  the  character  of  the  Bank  of  England.  In  Ireland  there  is  the  Bank  of 
Ireland,  with  privileges  somewhat  similar  to  the  Bank  of  England;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  are  so  far  different,  that  I  should  be 
unwilling  to  propose  any  measure  affecting  the  circulation  either  of  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land, without  the  opportunity  of  much  more  mature  consideration  than  it  has  been  in 
the  power  of  the  government  to  give  to  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Permit  me,  before 
I  conclude,  briefly  to  recapitulate  the  outlines  of  the  plan  recommended  by  her  Ma- 
jesty*s  servants.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Bank  of  England  shall  continue  in  possession 
of  its  present  privileges — that  it  shall  retain  the  exclusive  right  of  issue,  within  a 
district  of  which  sixty-five  miles  from  London  as  a  centre  is  the  radius.  The  pri- 
vate banks  within  that  district,  which  now  actually  issue  notes,  will,  of  course,  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  issues  to  the  amount  of  the  average  of  the  last  two  3*ear8. 
Two  departments  of  the  bank  will  be  constituted:  one  for  the  issue  of  notes,  the 
other  for  the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  banking.  The  bullion  now  in 
-the  possession  of  the  bank  will  be  transferred  to  the  Issue  Department.  The  issue 
of  notes  will  be  restricted  to  an  issue  of  £14,000,000  upon  securities — the  remainder 
being  issued  upon  bullion — and  governed  in  amount  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  stock 
of  bidlion.  If  there  be,  under  certain  defined  circumstances,  an  increase  of  the  issues 
of  securities,  it  can  only  take  place  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  the  profit  derivable  from  such  issue  will  belong  to  the  public.  Bankers 
now  actually  enjoying  the  privilege  of  issue,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their  issues, 
provided  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  each  bank  does  not  exceed  the  average  of  a 
certain  prescribed  period.  A  weekly  publication  of  issues  will  be  required  from 
every  bank  of  issue.  The  names  of  shareholders  and  partners  in  all  bunks  will  be 
registered  and  published.  No  new  bank  of  issue  can  be  hereafter  formed,  and  no 
Joint-stock  company  for  banking  purposes  can  be  established,  except  after  applica- 
tion to  the  government,  and  compliance  with  various  regulations  which  will  be 
hereafter  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  parliament.  I  have  now  concluded  the 
duty  which  I  have  to  perform,  and  trust  I  have  clearly  explained  to  the  House  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  plan  which  the  government  proposes  for  the  future  regu- 
lation  of  the  ciurency,  and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  founded.  I  ask  for  no 
▼ote  to-night  on  the  resolutions  which  I  shall  propose  proformA,  and,  if  I  might  give 
advice  on  such  a  subject,  would  recommend  the  postponement  of  discussion  to  a 
future  day.  To-morrow  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  with  the  bank, 
explaining  more  in  detail  our  communications  with  the  bank,  and  the  nature  of  the 
pecuniary  arrangements  between  the  bank  and  the  government,  will  be  laid  upon 
the  table.  The  knowledge  of  that  correspondence  is  important  as  a  preliminary  to 
full  and  satisfactory  discussion  on  the  merits  of  our  proposal.  Considering  the  part 
which  I  took  in  the  year  1810  in  terminating  the  system  of  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency, and  in  re-establishing  the  ancient  standard  of  value,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
soarce  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me,  if  I  shall  now  succeed,  after  the  lapse  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  since  those  measures  were  adopted,  in  obtainingthe  assent  of 
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the  House  to  proposals  vhich  are,  in  fact,  the  complement  of  them,  and  which  are 
calculated  to  guarantee  their  permanence,  and  to  facilitate  their  practical  operaiinn. 
But  my  gratification  will  be  of  a  higher  and  purer  nature  than  any  connected  with 
the  satisfaction  of  personal  feelings,  if  I  may  look  forward  to  the  mitigation  or  ter- 
mination of  evils,  such  as  those  which  have  at  various  times  afflicted  the  country  in 
consequence  of  rapid  fluctuation  in  the  amount  and  value  of  the  medium  of  exchange. 
When  I  call  to  mind  the  danger  to  which  the  Bank  of  England  has  been  exposed, 
the  various  effects  of  a  sudden  change  from  an  overabundant  to  a  contracted  circola- 
tion,  the  reckless  speculation  of  some  of  the  Joint-^tock  Banks,  the  losses  entailed 
on  their  shareholders,  the  insolvency  of  so  many  private  banks,  the  miserable  amount 
of  the  dividends  which  have  in  many  cases  been  paid,  the  ruin  inflicted  on  innocent 
creditors,  the  shock  to  public  and  private  credit,  then  indeed  I  rejoice,  on  public 
grounds,  in  the  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  parliament  will  at  length  devise  measures 
which  shall  inspire  just  confidence  in  the  medium  of  exchangre,  shall  put  a  check  on 
improvident  speculations,  and  shall  ensure,  so  far  as  legislation  can  ensure,  the  just 
reward  of  industry,  and  the  legitimate  profit  of  commercial  enterprise  conducted  with 
integrity,  and  controlled  by  provident  calculation.  The  right  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded by  moving — *^  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for 
a  time  to  be  limited,  certain  of  the  privileges  now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation, 
subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  provided  by  any  Act  to  be  passed  for  that 
purpose." 

Resolution  agreed  to  pro  formd^  and  the  House  resumed.      Committee  to  ait 
again. 


HOURS  OF  LABOUR  IN  FACTORIES. 
Mat  13,  1844. 

This  bill  having  been  read  a  third  time,  Lord  Ashley  rose,  and  moved  the  addition 
of  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  of  young 
persons  in  factories  to  eleven  hours  per  day,  up  to  October  1847,  and  to  ten  hours 
per  day  after  that  period. 

The  clause  was  brought  up  and  read  the  first  time.  On  the  question,  *'  That  the 
said  clause  be  read  a  second  time,"  a  very  long  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close 
of  which — 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  said — I  am  certainly  very  sorry  to  trouble  the  House  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning ;  but  I  do  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  we  should  oome 
to  some  decision  on  the  subject  without  much  further  protraction  of  the  discussion  ; 
and  I  think,  at  the  same  time,  that  I  should  abandon  the  duty  which  I  have  to  per- 
form in  this  House,  if  I  did  not  state,  without  reserve  and  without  hesitation,  the 
strong  opinions  which  I  entertain  upon  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  The 
question  for  the  House  to  decide  is,  shall  we  at  this  early  period  curtail  factory 
labour  to  the  extent  of  two  hours  a  day  ? — ^that  is  the  question.  Of  what  avail  Is  it 
to  taunt  us  with  a  violation  of  principle  ?  If  necessary,  the  House  may  reject  our 
proposition,  but  what  vindication  is  it  of  you  that  you  alter  our  alleged  violation 
of  principle  from  twelve  hours  to  ten  ?  You  say  that  her  Majesty's  government 
have  committed  an  error  in  proposing  a  twelve  hours'  clause,  and  you  say  that  that 
error  shall  justify  you  in  interfering  with  adult  labour.  Now,  for  the  present  I  will 
put  the  question  of  principle  altogether  aside,  and  I  will  discuss  the  matter  with 
you  as  a  question  of  degree ;  but  I  tell  you  first  that  we,  the  government,  have 
arrived  at  the  utmost  limit  to  which  we  can  go  in  a  case  of  this  kind — we  have 
reached  the  utmost  extent  to  which  we  can  agree  to  limit  the  labour  of  adults. 
At  the  same  time,  remember  that  our  error,  if  we  have  committed  one,  will  be  no 
vindication  of  you  for  adopting  an  impolitic  measure.  Prove  me  wrong  if  you  can, 
but  do  not  taunt  me  with  doing  that  which  you  have  done  yourselves ;  for  you  have 
violated  principle  just  as  much  as  we  have.  Again,  I  recur  to  the  question  which 
the  House  has  to  decide — is  it  politic,  or  is  it  not,  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  in 
factories  to  ten  ?  As  I  before  said,  I  will  discuss  this  with  you  as  a  question  of  de- 
gree ;  and,  in  such  a  discussion,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  is  the  advantage  of 
referring  to  the  Corn-laws  P    If  you  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the  Corn-laws,  I  am 
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prepared  to  state  my  opinions ;  but  why  in  the  present  discussion  tell  us  that  we  are 
inconstslent  because  we  maintain  the  Coro-laws?  Granted  that  we  maintain  a 
restriction  upon  com,  how  can  that  justify  you  for  imposing  other  restrictions  upon 
the  manufactures  of  the  country  ?  Take  either  branch  of  the  dilemma,  and  you 
most  find  yonrselres  equally  embarrassed.  Agree  with  us  that  the  Corn-laws  hap- 
pen to  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  then  you  cannot 
with  any  consistency  be  faTourable  to  the  imposition  of  any  such  restriction  as  this 
ten  hours'  clause.  Say,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  to  be  removed, 
and  how  can  you  consistently  set  them  free  and  impose  restrictions  upon  any  other 
branch  of  trade?  How  can  you  restrict  labour  if  you  set  free  commerce  P  How  do 
you  reconcile  the  one  or  the  other  with  justice  ?  You  tell  us  that  the  extent  of  your 
interference  is  very  tridiBg,  that  it  only  goes  the  length  of  two  hours  in  the  work 
of  the  day;  but  have  you  forgotten  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  a  vast  machine 
at  work ;  that  in  fixing  the  employment  of  adult  males  you  limit  the  labour  of  the 
machine  ?  The  factories  at  present  employ  the  power  of  about  100,000  horses. 
The  quantity  of  goods  exported  amounts  to  ii5 1,000,000.  Now,  in  the  present  bill, 
it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  ;^5,000,000  of  exports.  We  have  a  steam-engine  power 
equal  to  100,000  horses.  This  power  gives  employment  to  450,000  persons,  and  I 
will  state  the  grounds  of  this  calculation.  In  the  year  1839,  the  horse-power  em- 
ployed in  machinery  was  estimated  upon  good  authority  at  rather  below  97,000, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  connection  with  that  machinery  at  430,000,  being  four 
and  a  half  persons  for  each  horse* power.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  amount  of  machinery  employed,  which  probably  would  justify  us 
in  fixing  the  present  amount  at  100,000  horee-power,  and  this  would  give  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed,  which  fixes  them  at  about 
450,000,  Of  these  persons  the  average  weekly  wages  is  lOs,  Taking  the  children 
and  men  one  with  another,  the  average  weekly  wages  cannot  be  less  than  10«.,  which 
gives  a  gross  weekly  payment  of  £225,000  for  factory  labour,  paid  to  450,000 
persons.  But  what  says  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  upon  this  point  f  He  said 
that  we  could  not  get  at  the  number ;  and  that  even  if  we  did  it  would  hardly  prove 
considerable,  compared  with  the  whole  population.  [Mr.  Hawes :  What  I  stated  was 
simply  in  answer  to  the  statements  of  tlie  right  hon.  baronet,  the  Home  Secretary, 
that  the  account  must  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  whole  population.]  But  what 
I  say  is,  that  this  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour  in  factories  to  ten,  is  no  test  of 
the  degree  in  which  the  measure  will  interfere  with  the  manufacturers  and  with  the 
laboorers  generally  of  the  country.  In  our  factories  an  immense  amount  of  power 
in  machinery  is  employed,  which  must  be  governed  and  controlled  by  a  directing 
mind,  and  therefore,  by  your  interference,  you  do  not  merely  contract  the  manual 
labour  of  a  few  men,  you  limit  the  operations  of  mind,  and  of  that  wonderful  ma- 
chinery which  assists  in  the  production  of  articles  Intended  both  for  the  home  and 
foreign  market.  But  even  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  machine  that  you  throw  out  of  labour  is  not  the  whole  consideration. 
When  you  throw  a  certain  number  of  factory  labourers  out  of  occupation,  you  take 
away  employment  from  a  much  greater  number  than  if  you  legislated  to  the  same 
extent  upon  an  equal  number  of  persons  engaged  in  spade  husbandry.  Prohibit  the 
use  of  one  spade,  and  only  one  individual  loses  his  work,  but  how  many  are  thrown 
into  idleness  by  the  stoppage  of  a  single  steam  engine — a  power  1,000  times  as  great 
as  that  of  a  single  spade,  or  any  other  simple  instrument  ?  In  looking  at  a  question 
of  this  kind,  we  must  look  at  all  the  incidents  of  the  case ;  we  must  remember  that 
in  changing  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  to  ten,  we  are  dealing  with  an  amount 
of  weeuy  wages  of  not  less  than  £225,000,  and  the  eflect  of  this  is  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
labour  of  not  less  than  16j^  percent.-  It  is  an  income-tax  upon  the  poor  man  of  16^ 
per  cent.,  when  you  deny  him  a  command  over  his  own  labour,  and  say  he  shall  work 
only  ten  hours,  instead  of  twelve.  That  1 6^  per  cent,  amounts  to  £36,000  of  weekly 
wages  to  be  deducted  from  the  gross  sum  of  £225,000.  That,  however,  is  not  the 
whole  amount  of  the  loss,  for  I6j^  per  cent,  does  not  cover  the  whole  sum ;  fixed 
capital  will  suffer  by  your  proposed  change  in  a  corresponding  degree,  and  the  manu- 
facturer to  compensate  himself  will  still  further  reduce  wages,  and,  looking  at  the 
amount  thus  deducted  from  the  retail  trade,  I  beg  the  House  to  contemplate  for  a 
moment  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  this  upon  a  single  mill  in  Manchester.     The 
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case  of  this  mill  U  a  fair  test  of  what  may  be  the  probable  eflS^t  of  this  measure  npmi 
other  establishmeDts.  The  owners  of  this  mill  hold  their  water-power  upoo  lease. 
They  never  coDtemplated  such  an  interference  as  the  present,  they  have  no  clause  in 
their  lease  to  protect  them  from  the  interference  of  parliament,  and  what  are  they 
now  to  do  with  all  their  arrangements  and  liabilities  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the 
existing  law  ?  In  that  mill  they  at  present  work  twelve  hours  a-day.  There  are 
475  persons  employed  in  it,  of  whom  119  are  adult  males;  the  remaining  number, 
3^6,  would  have  their  hours  of  labour  also  curtailed ;  and  why  should  all  this  take 
place? — for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  the  people  employed  in 
that  mill.  Let  the  House  only  look  at  the  state  of  health  of  the  persons  emploj^ed 
in  that  mill.  Out  of  475,  only  seven  are  absent  on  account  of  illness.  That  is  to 
say,  that  only  one  in  68  is  incapacitated  on  account  of  illness,  being  1|  percent,  on 
the  475.  Of  the  whole  thus  employed,  259  reside  in  Manchester,  and  216  of  the 
number  have  been  attracted  to  that  establishment :  they  have  been  allured  to  it  by 
a  high  rate  of  wages,  and  they  have  been  toiling  during  a  period  of  prosperity  ia 
trade,  to  make  a  provision  which  shall  guard  them  against  ihe  evils  of  poverty  in 
old  age.  You  tell  these  poor  people  that  they  are  not  to  make  the  most  of  their 
labour  while  they  can,  and  then  you  tell  me  that  the  prohibition  is  for  their  physical 
comfort,  their  moral  improvement,  and  their  social  happiness.  I  admit  freely,  that 
our  first  consideration  ought  to  be  the  moral  habits  of  our  people.  But  let  us  now 
observe  the  effect  of  the  restrictions  of  factory  labour  upon  ather  descriptions  of  labour 
not  immediately  connected  with  factory  labour.  I  was  told  the  other  night  that  I 
ought  not  to  refer  to  the  trades  connected  with  the  working  of  metals — that  I  liave 
no  right  to  say  that  the  labour  there  is  more  oppressive,  and  the  labourers  more  en- 
titled to  interference  and  protection,  because  it  is  said  that  with  those  trades  parlia- 
ment would  interfere  if  it  could  ;  but  let  us  observe  the  effect  upon  other  branches  of 
industry,  indirectly  connected  with  factory  labour.  I  am  now  discussing  the  question 
upon  the  moral  and  social  view — keeping  the  commercial  view  of  the  subject  entirely 
apart,  and  out  of  consideration  for  the  present.  Now,  what  effect  will  a  tax  upon 
machinery  to  the  amount  of  16  per  cent. — that  very  tax  for  which  all  along  the  hand- 
loom  weavers  have  been  contending — what  effect  will  it  have  upon  hand-labour? 
The  hand -loom  weavers  have  always  been  saying,  "See  how  we  are  affected  by 
machinery — it  destroys  our  trade — ^it  ruins  ourselves  and  families — ^impose  a  tax  upon 
it,  that  we  may  have  a  chance  of  a  fair  competition."  Now,  that  is  the  very  thing 
that  you  are  going  to  do.  You  are  about  to  give  a  stimulus  to  the  hand-loom  weavers 
— but  their  condition  has  occupied  your  attention,  you  have  appointed  committees  of 
the  House  to  consider  that  condition,  you  have  established  commissions,  and  yon 
have  sent  down  sub-commissioners,  to  examine  evidence  upon  the  spot.  The  effect 
of  your  measure  will  no  doubt  be,  to  give  to  that  trade  a  short-lived  prosperity;  but, 
by  affording  this  premium,  are  you  advancing  the  morality,  or  the  social  comforts, 
of  the  labouring  people  of  the  country  ?  You  have  evidence  upon  the  point.  The 
hand-loom  weavers  exist,  in  different  parts,  in  great  numbers.  They  have  been 
languishing  hitherto,  and  nothing  but  a  tax  upon  machinery  could  give  them  even 
a  short-lived  chance  of  success.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  Now, 
first,  as  to  the  number  of  hours.  You  complun  of  twelve  hours'  labour  in  factories. 
What  is  the  number  you  find  stated  here,  as  the  common  hours  of  the  hand-loom 
weavers,  which,  mark,  you  cannot  control,  unless  you  admit  the  right  of  interference 
in  every  individual  house,  and  upon  every  individual  loom  ?  With  reference  to  this 
class  of  operatives,  Mr.  Muggeridge  reports: — "  lam  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
hours  of  labour  of  the  weaver,  when  work  is  attainable,  may  be  estimated,  on  the 
average,  at  fourteen  daily.  I  think  the  weavers  wait  for,  or  are  out  of  work,  about 
one-fourth  of  their  time,  on  an  average  of  years.  In  the  township  of  BriereUffe  with 
Entwistle,  in  this  neighbourhood,  Mr.  James  Smith  of  Haggate,  stated — '  Our  ten* 
ants  are  nearly  all  weavers.  There  has  been  no  payment  of  rents  for  the  last  two 
half-yearly  rent  days,  in  our  township,  and  a  third  is  fast  approaching.'  In  a  survey 
of  this  township,  I  found  171  families  of  weavers,  numbering  968  persons,  and 
possessing  606  looms,  all  then  employed.  Tlieir  gross  earnings  for  the  week  were 
£S5  :  16  : 6,  or  lOs.  O^d.  per  family,  from  which,  it  was  alleged,  £30 : 4 :  10  must 
be  deducted  for  expenses,  giving  net  6«.  6d,  per  family,  on  an  average  of  3^  looms  to 
each  family.'' 
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Ton  4oqH  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  description  of  labour,  because  you  feel  it 
woqIcI  be  impossible,  unless  you  establish  a  system  of  domestic  inquisition  through- 
out every  house  wherein  the  business  is  carried  on.  True  it  is,  they  are  without 
work  three  or  four  months  in  the  year.  Mr.  Hickson,  a  competent  authority  on 
this  subject,  states,  thut — ^^  Weaving,  as  a  domestic  -occupation,  among  the  hand- 
loom  cotton- weavers,  in  carried  on  in  circumstances  more  prejudicial  to  health,  and 
«t  a  greater  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort,  than  weaving  in  any  other  branch.  The 
great  majority  of  hand-loom  cotton -weavers  work  in  cellars,  sufficiently  light  to 
enable  them  to  throw  the  shuttle,  but  cheerless,  because  seldom  visited  by  the  sun. 
The  reason  that  cellars  are  chosen,  is  because  cotton  requires  to  be  woven  damp. 
The  air,  therefore,  must  be  cool  and  moist,  instead  of  warm  and  dry.  Unhappily, 
the  medium  which  might  be  preserved,  without  injury  to  the  constitution,  and  which 
is  preserved  in  the  best  power-loom  ftEustories,  the  impoverished  hand-loom  cotton- 
weavers  are  obliged  often  to  disregard.  I  have  seen  them  working  in  cellars  dug 
out  of  an  undrained  swamp;  the  jstreets  formed  by  their  houses,  without  sewers,  and 
flooded  with  rain ;  the  water,  therefore,  running  down  the  bare  walls  of  the  cellars, 
and  rendering  them  unfit  for  the  abode  of  dogs  or  rats.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
darker  picture ;  and  it  may  surprise  the  denouncers  of  our  factory  system,  to  find  all 
the  vices  and  miseries  which  they  attribute  to  it  flourishing  so  rankly«  in  the  midst 
of  a  population,  not  only  beyond  the  walls  of  a  factory,  but  also  beyond  the  contamina- 
tion of  a  large  town.  Still  more,  that  these  vices  and  miseries  decline,  as  the  popu- 
lation emerges  from  the  condition,  which  might  have  been  fondly  anticipated  to  be 
one  of  rural  innocence  and  happiness,  to  be  a  town,  and  factory  population.  For 
the  single- hand  trade  of  the  country,  not  only  exhibits  the  greatest  demoralisation  at 
home,  but  helps  to  fill  the  criminal  calendars  of  neighbouring  counties." 

So  I  say,  that  I  doubt  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  factories,  if  the  consequence 
be  to  give  a  premium  to  a  trade  more  immoral,  more  oppressive,  and  less  productive. 
Now,  allow  me  shortly  to  refer  to  the  arguments  by  which  this  measure  is  attempted 
to  be  sustained.  I  will  simply  state  them,  and  will  not  introduce  one  superfluous 
word,  In  gpving  what  I  consider  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  each.  First,  then,  it  is 
stated,  that  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  to  ten,  as  much  work  will  be  done  as 
with  twelve  iiours*  labour—that  there  will  be  such  an  exercise  of  animal  spirit  and 
strength,  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  as  more  than  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
in  time.  That  is  the  statement,  and  I  believe  it  to  be.an.assuniption  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  As  the  hon.  gentleman  says,  it  might  be  true  of  manual  labour, 
but,  with  regard  to  the  work  done  by  machinery,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is 
quite  impossible.  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  actual  amount  of  work 
performed  in  a  factory,  in  which  the  mill  happened,  for  a  time,  to  be  in  operation  for 
only  ten  hours.  The  account  was  kept  without  any  reference  to  the  present  question, 
and  I  think  itaflbrds  a  good  indication  of  the  general  results  of  ten  hours^  labour.  From 
March  to  July,  1 842,  a  period  of  fifteen  weeks,  the  mill  was  waAed  for  twelve  hours,  for 
five  days,  and  the  usual  time  upon  the  Saturday.  After  4hat  time,  it  was  com- 
pelled to  work  five-sixths  of  the  time— ten  hours,  instead  <)f  twelve,  during 'five  days. 
Now,  the^iverage  weekly  produce,  when  the  time  of  working  was  twelve  hours  a  day, 
was  ]  1^,000  hanks  of  cotton.  According  to  the  difference  In  the  time  of  labour,  the 
proportionate  amount  produced  under  the  ten  to  that  produced  under  the  twelve 
hours  would  he  99,574  banks.  You  argue,  however,  that  a  greater  quantity  will 
actually  be  produced,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength  and  spirits  of  the 
men ;  but,  in  this  ca.<ie,  the  fact  was,  that  less  was  produced;  that  the  actual  amount 
produced,  was  only .99, 172  hanks,  being  an  amount,  nearly  correspondiiTg  to  the 
proportion  with  time,  but  rather  under  than  over  the  proportion.  I  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  that  statement,  and  to  me  it  seems  «  convincing  proof  tltat 
your  assumption  of  the  produce  of  ten  hours  labour^  being  neariy  equal  to  the 
produce  of  twelve  hours*  labour,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  Another  argument 
very  much  relied  upon,  put  forward  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  is  considered 
quite  conclusive  on  the  subject,  is  shortly  this— ^t  has  been  repeated  in-every  night's 
debate,  and  seems  very  popular — It  Is  said,  that  **  which  is  morally  wrong,  can- 
not be  politically  right."  This  is  a  sort  of  saying,  which  is^ery  much  admired  in 
certain  quarters.  [Lord  Ashley:  Hear.]  But,  all  the  arguments  in  the  House  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  the  test  of  reason,  atid  my  noble  friend  must  not  be  oflended,  if 
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I  claim  the  privilege  of  submitting  his  argument  to  the  same  test.  '*  That  which 
is  morally  wrong,  is  not  politically  right.*'  That  is  the  principle,  but  what  is  the 
meaning  of  it?  What  Is  the  meaning  of  that  argument?  I  can  understand  it 
in  reference  to  some  enormous  act  of  injustice  or  of  aggression,  as  in  the  case  of 
tlio  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  or  the  partition  of  Poland ;  but  I  wish  to 
know,  does  it  mean  that  I  am  bound  to  interfere  by  law  with  that  which  I 
feel  to  be  morally  wrong?  If  so,  I  distinctly  say  that  such  is  not  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  legislation.  I  may  be,  as  perhaps  I  shall  be,  denounced  for  holding  this 
doctrine;  but  I  shall  be  utterly  regardless  of  such  denouncement,  and  shall  proccefl 
fearless  to  examine  the  principle.  I  will  show  you  there  are  many  things  which  I 
know  to  be  morally  wrong,  with  which  neither  I  nor  you  can  interfere  in  the  way 
of  legislation ;  for  instance,  intemperance — envy,  are  great  moral  offences.  Both, 
though  convinced  that  they  are  wrong,  I  tolerate  them,  because  I  am  also  con- 
vinced they  are  not  within  the  sphere  of  legislation.  However  grave  the  ofienco 
against  morality,  the  Legislature  attempts  to  strike  a  balance,  and  sec  whether  the 
attempt  to  interfere  would  not  be  more  prejudicial  than  connivance.  But  who  is 
to  decide  the  question  of  an  act  being  immoral?  or  how  am  I  to  apply  the  rule 
of  interference?  In  a  despotic  country  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle  might  lead 
to  justify  any  atrocity.  The  inquisition  itself  could  be  defended  upon  this  principle, 
for  it  only  attempted  to  put  down  what  it  deemed  morally  wrong  by  the  exercise  of 
power.  But  in  this  case,  where  I  admit  that  we  ought  to  consult  that  which  is  for 
the  lasting  benefit  of  the  people — for  the  advancement  of  morality  and  not  for  the 
increase  of  wealth — are  we  not  left  free  to  determine  whether  the  means  you  propose 
will  produce  that  end — whether  those  means  are  or  are  not  morally  right?  In 
that  sense  I  deny,  Sir,  that  we  are  perpetrating  a  wrong  in  legislating  for  twche 
hours*  labour  a  day.  Some  go,  however,  further,  and  how  am  I  to  deal  with  these 
who  advocate  eight  hours  a  day  ?  The  hon.  member  for  Oldham  (Mr.  Fielden) 
says,  **"  Restrict  labour  in  factories  to  eight  hours,  there  is  no  use  in  carrying  it  to 
ten ;  ten  hours'  labour  of  a  female,  perhaps  pregnant,  perhaps  having  a  large  family, 
will  leave  no  sufficient  time  for  the  performance  of  domestic  duties — ^your  measure 
is  incomplete,  extend  it  to  eight  hours."  Will  those  who  contend  for  this  simple 
rule,  that  what  is  morally  wrong  can't  be  politically  right,  vote  for  a  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman  for  restricting  the  period  of  female  labour  to  eight  hours 
a-day  ?  He  says  that  for  them  to  work  more  is  morally  wrong ;  and  if  hon.  gen- 
tlemen don*t  vote  for  it,  are  not  they  precisely  in  the  same  difficulty  that  I  am, 
who  object  to  the  limitation  of  twelve  hours?  Certainly  it  would  be  much  more 
agreeable  to  me  to  see  women  working  ten  hours  than  twelve ;  but  balancing  the 
evils  of  the  interference  with  the  good,  seeing  on  the  one  hand  a  diminution  of 
wages,  on  the  other  a  risk  of  the  loss  of  commerce,  I  fear  that  in  a  short  time  there 
would  not  be  occupation  for  the  productive  industry  of  the  country.  I  prefer  twelve 
hours  to  ten  upon  that  ground—not  abstractedly,  but  upon  a  large  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject.  Why,  if  you  apply  the  same  argument  in  op)X)sition  to  the 
bill  of  him  who  asks  you  to  limit  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  instead  of  ten,  you 
admit  that  that  great  rule  of  legislation,  that  **•  that  which  is  morally  wrong  cannot 
be  politically  right,"  constitutes  no  rule  to  act  on ;  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  test 
the  proposal  of  my  noble  friend.  I  say  that  affords  no  safe  nile  for  le^slatinn. 
We  meet  you  at  once  on  the  abstract  question.  Not  that  we  like  to  sec  women 
labouring  twelve  hours,  but  because  we  doubt  whether  we  should  not  be  doing  more 
that  is  morally  wrong,  by  curtailing  the  labour  and  diminishing  the  wages  and 
the  comforts  of  the  labourers,  than  by  positively  permitting  them  to  work  the 
twelve  hours,  which  they  may  do  now.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Howick) 
vindicated  his  vote  on  commercial  views,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  views 
which  he  took  of  the  moral  and  social  bearings  of  the  question.  I  thought  he 
would  have  said,  that  he  was  for  the  principle  of  non-interference,  but  that  this 
was  an  exception  to  his  principles  of  political  economy;  and  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  attempt  to  vindicate  his  vote  by  those  novel  views  of  political  economy  and 
foreign  trade  with  which  he  favoured  the  House.  If  I  understood  the  noble  lord 
rightly,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  matter  of  no  great  importance  whether  or  not 
we  are  able  to  undersell  the  Americans  in  the  Chinese  market.  I  always  thought 
that  this  more  cheaply  you  could  produce  an  article  of  manufacture  as  compared 
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with  another  competing  power,  the  more  it  was  fur  your  advantage,  and  that  if  you 
could  command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  produce  of  another  country — he  it  tea, 
cotton,  or  sugar — at  a  less  sacrifice  than  they  could  be  purchased  by  a  third  power, 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  you.  But  the  noble  lord  has  a  doctrine  that, 
because  America  wants  tea,  and  levies  no  duty  on  it,  it  is  therefore  of  no  consequence 
on  what  terms  we  meet  the  Americans  in  the  Chinese  market.  I  do  not  understand 
the  noble  lord.  I  know  that  this  is  a  great  crisis  in  the  commerce  of  that  country. 
I  know  that  America  has  been  sending  goods  in  large  qtiantities  to  China,  and 
that  the  Chinese  have  preference  for  English  goods,  and  that  a  great  rivalry  and 
contest  for  supremacy  exist,  and  I  should,  therefore,  have  thought  that  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  England  could  have  undersold  America,  it  would,  according 
to  the  doctrines  of  common  sense  and  the  received  opinions  of  writers  on  political 
economy,  have  been  a  great  advantage  to  us.  The  noble  lord^s  views  of  foreign 
trade  were  rather  peculiar.  Accormng  to  him,  the  extent  of  the  foreign  trade 
depends  on  the  amount  of  the  articles  of  importation  for  which  you  have  a 
demand  in  your  own  country.  But  on  what  docs  this  demand  in  your  own  country 
depend?  Does  it  not  depend  on  the  profits  of  trade,  on  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  and  on  the  savings  of  industry  ?  If  I  can  save  more  money  and  maice 
more  profit  by  working  for  twelve  hours  instead  of  ten,  shall  I  not  be  able  to 
command  a  greater  quantity  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  ?  If  I  produce 
an  article  more  cheaply,  accumulate  more  capital,  and  mak^  more  profit,  is  it  not 
clear  that  I  shall  have  a  greater  command  of  foreign  articles  ?  And  therefore  it  is, 
that  I  cannot  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  the  noble  lord  as  to  foreign  trade,  witb 
what  appears  to  be  the  doctrines  which  have  prevailed  on  foreign  trade  from  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  moment.  The  noble  lord  says,  *' import  as 
much  as  you  can.*'  I  say,  export  as  much  as  you  can.  The  noble  lord  thinks 
that  profits  depend  entirely  on  imports,  and  that  imports  ensure  exports.  But 
I  say  the  profits  depend  on  exports ;  that  exports  ensure  imports,  for  you  cannot 
export  without  importing  something  equivalent ;  therefore,  I  say  that  the  novel 
doctrine  of  the  noble  lonl  has  no  foundation  whatever;  that  foreign  trade  is  a 
matter  of  barter,  and  that  the  policy  of  import  and  export  stands  on  precisely 
the  same  foundation.  I  am,  therefore,  not  at  all  disposed  to  agree  to  a  ten  hours' 
bill,  by  the  novel  theories  which  the  noble  lord  advanced  the  other  night,  and 
which  were  so  very  peculiar  and  not  well  understood.  I  admit  that  I  am  afraid  of 
foreign  competition,  and  that  the  danger  will  he  increased  by  the  restriction  on  the 
hours  of  labour  which  you  now  propose.  We  have  had  a  long  peace — industry  has 
been  nnfcttered,  and  a  disposition  has  been  felt  in  all  countries  to  seek  for  employment 
in  manufacturing  industry.  There  is  a  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  that  peace. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  equalise  the  profits  on  all  trades  in  this  country.-  There  is 
a  similar  tendency  throughout  the  world.  You  thought  it  advisable  to  forego  tlio 
advantage  which  your  skill  in  machinery  gave  you  exclusively.  You  had  llic  com- 
mand of  iron  and  coal,  and  you  did  not  abandon  your  advantage  through  genero- 
sity of  feelings  of  disinterestedness,  but  because  you  could  retain  your  exclusive 
possession  of  machinery  no  longer.  You  might  keep  the  machines,  perhaps,  but  you 
could  not  keep  the  men  who  made  them.  You  had  found  that  though  you  could 
prevent  the  export  of  whole  machines,  yet  you  could  not  prevent  the  exportation  of 
the  miodels,  or  of  the  machinery  in  parts.  There  was  an  attempt  at  the  Custom  House 
to  prevent  the  export  of  tho  machinery,  but  all  was  in  vain — machinery  went  out. 
^Tbat  deprived  yon  of  the  nominal  advantage  which  you  possessed  as  to  machinery, 
and  made  you  liable  to  be  undersold  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  There  is  a  work 
written  by  a  Belgian  gentleman.  Monsieur  Ducpetiaux,  a  member  of  a  commission 
charged  to  propose  a  prcjet  de  loi  to  regulate  the  labour  of  young  persons.  I  cau* 
not,  of  course,  be  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  all  his  details,  but  this  is  his  account 
of  the  hours  of  labour  in  different  countries.  He  professes  to  take  them  from  a 
French  work,  published  in  1837.  Different  regulations  may  have  been  published 
since,  but  the  work  states  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  per  week  to  be,  in  the 
United  States  78;  France  72  to  84;  Prussia  72  to  90;  Switzerland  78  to  84; 
Austria  72  to  80;  Tyrol  78  to  80;  Saxony  72;  Baden  84;  Bonn  94;  and  in  England 
69,  being  less  in  England  than  in  any  other  competing  country  in  Europe.  We 
have  permitted  the  exportation  of  machmeS'— we  have  already  less  of  weekly 
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labour  than  any  other  country,  and  yet  now  it  is  proposed  that  those  69  boors 
should  be  reduced  to  58.     I  do  think  that  is  a  most  serious  matter,  and  it  requires 
statements  of  facts  of  a  most  unquestionable  character,  and  arguments  of  the  most 
cogent  description  to  justify  such  an  experiment.     As  it  has  been  Tery  truly  said, 
we  are  now  recovering  from  the  depression  of  four  disastrous  years;  during  which  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  effect  of  a  forced  limitation  of  the  hours 
of  labour.     We  have  seen  what  it  was  to  leave  persons  in  the  possession  of  time  for 
which  they  had  not  a  demand — we  have  seen  the  moral  and  social  evils  it  pro- 
duced;   there  is  now  a  revival  in  trade;    but  with  that  revival  in  trade,  you 
seek  to  dispirit  competition  by  a  legislative  restriction  of  the  liours  of  labour. 
New  markets  are  opened,  but  in  those  new  markets  we  meet  competing  rivals.     We 
have  to  labour  for  several  hours  less  in  the  week  than  any  other  country^  and  not 
satisfied  with  that,  and  as  if  we  were  not  satisfied  with  the  experience  of  the  last 
four  years,  when  manufacturing  prosperity  is  returning,  we  don  t  permit  mx  months 
to  elapse,  before  we  try  to  reduce  our  amount  ef  labour  from  sixty-nine  hours 
per  week  to  fif^y-eight.    I  do  earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  such  interference.    Are 
the  facts  which  have  been  stated  to  be  relied  on?    They  made  a  great  impression 
when  stated ;   and  when  it  was  said  that  young  females  were  compelled  to  walk  (in 
addition  to  mental  toil)  from  twenty  to  twenty-seven  or  twenty^ight  miles  a-day, 
it  had  great  influence  on  the  House  and  on  the  public;  but  if  it  be  not  so,  don^t 
let  the  original  impression  remain,  and  induce  you  to  make  this  perilous  experi> 
ment.     Thirty-seven  miles.     Sir,  I  have  from  certain  circumstances  of  my  life  some 
knowledge  of  factories,  and  I  declare  it  as  my  conviction  that  such  a  distance,  even 
as  an   extreme  case,   must  be  utterly  impossible.    Nay,  taking  it  at  twenty,  I 
believe  such  never  was  the  distance.     I  have  the  strongest  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  no  person  ever  walked  that  distance  in  a  factory  in  one  day.    I  have  seen  cal- 
culations made,  in  which  I  have  much  greater  confidence  than  in  others,  and  my 
firm  impression  is,  that  the  maximum  of  possible  distance  is  twelve  miles  in  the 
course  of  the  twelve  hours — (I  was  surprised  to  see  it  stated  even  so  high) — and 
I  believe  the  average  to  be  from  eight  to  nine  miles ;  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  cap- 
able of  demonstration,  that,  taking  all  ordinary  data,  it  is  impossible   thai  the 
distance  should  exceed  a  mile  per  hour.     Whether  or  not  a  certain  degree  of  walk- 
ing may  or  may  not  be  beneficial  to  the  artisan  is  matter  for  inquiry.    A  moderate 
degree  of  labour  I  should  think  accompanying  factory  labour  renders  it  more  healthy, 
certainly,   than   that  of  the  hand-loom   weaver.    >0f  course  it  must  be  limited; 
but,  at  all  events,  restricted  to  eight  miles  in  the  course  of  the  day,  I  do  not 
consider  it  can  be  prejudicial  to  health.     But  as  to  those  impressions  which  have 
been  founded  on  the  statement  made,  that  the  number  of  miles  trodden  by  the  factory 
children  per  day  is  eighteen  or  twenty,  I  think  it  clear  that  those  impressions  are 
erroneous,   and   that   those    impressions  which   may    have  guided    some   gentle- 
men  on  former  occasions  ought  not  to  influence  them  in  giving  their  voce  this 
night.     To  show  the  straits  to  which  some  men  are  driven  in  Tindication  of  their 
votes,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  statement  made  by  an  hon.  member  ladt  night, 
that  gentleman  being  a  member  (of  all  places  in  the  world)   for  Birmingham, 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the  demand  in  the  foreign  markets  for  its  pro* 
duction ;    and  that  hon.  gentleman,  feeling  it  difficult  to  deny  that  the  conse> 
quence  of   this  interference  must  be  to  raise    the  price  of  the  manufiictured 
article,  to  diminish  the  demand,  and  curtail  our  export  trade,  he,  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  business,  not  content  with  the  facts  which  were  stated,  got  «p  and^ 
told  us  in  his  vindication,  and  said,  ^Very  true  it  may  be  that  it  will  injure  our  fweig^ 
trade,  and  that  is  now  hardly  worth  having ;— wlut  would  the  country  suffer  If  we  lost 
it?"    Wben  we  have  a  statement  of  that  kind  from  an  hon.  gentleman  who  repre- 
sents a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  town  like  Birmingham — is  not  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  that  if  'Our  foreign  trade  were  ruined  the  country 
would  not  suffer — is  not  that  statement  enough  and«aflicient  to  awaken  our  oiinds 
<o  the  unsoundness  of  his  argument?    Some  hon.   gentlemen,   I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  T.'Duncombe),4ind  the  hon  member  for  Weymouth  ^Mr. 
R.  Beroall),  complained  of  her  Majesty^s  government  for  dSering  an  opposition  to 
the  motion  of  my  noble  friend.     The  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  said  "we  could  not 
•deal  with  mentis  we  could  with  chessmen,  that  we  would  not applv  Chat  principle  to 
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tbe  laws  of  political  economy.  The  hon.  member  for  Finsbary  teRs  us  to  give  way 
in  time ;  that  tbeae  men  who  are  employed  are  determined  to  resist  the  proposition  for 
twelve  hours*  labour,  and  that  the  sooner  we  capitulate  the  better ;  that  their  wish  is 
to  hare  ten  hours*  labour  per  day,  and  that  a  Ten  Hours*  Bill  they  will  have. 
Sir,  I  deeply  reg^t  to  hear  an  argument  of  this  kind  raised  by  a  gentleman  of  the 
experience  and  autliority  of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  denying  as  he  does 
the  great  principles  of  all  our  legislation  in  respect  to  the  employment  of  capital, 
and  which  ought  to  be  the  sound  principles  of  political  economy;  that  is  to  say, 
the  principles  of  wisdom  matured  by  experience.  I  say,  I  deeply  regret  to  hear 
hon.  gentlemen  abjure  those  as  the  leading  principles;  for,  depend  upon  it,  that 
will  be  a  bad  system  if  they  take  popular  feeling  and  the  popular  will  as  the  guides 
to  legislation.  If  we  are  to  concede  now  to  those  demands  upon  the  ground  that  it 
is  the  promulgated  wish  and  feeling  of  the  people,  and  that  they  are  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  case,  and  of  what  constitutes  their  interests,  will  hon.  gentlemen  tell  me 
how  long  it  will  be  before  similar  appeals  will  be  made,  and  when,  proceeding  on  the 
same  principle,  much  larger  concessions  will  be  demanded  ?  I  fear  the  interval 
will  be  short;  indeed,  the  ground  has  already  been  laid  for  fresh  demands. 
Here  is  an  address  of  a  body  of  men — I  allude  to  **  the  miners'  association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland*' — and  they  briefly  state  the  nature  of  their  demands ; 
and,  surely,  acting  on  the  principle  which  has  been  laid  down,  we  ought  to  accede 
to  these  demands,  because  these  people  wish  us  to  do  so.  And  if  the  presump- 
tion be  correct  that  these  people  are  best  acquainted  with  their  own  interests,  clearly 
afrer  they  shall  have  established  this  precedent  for  concession,  we  shall  have  no 
alternative  but  to  make  further  concessions.  This  is  **  (he  address  of  the  turned- 
out  nainers  of  Claycross  to  a  sympathising  public.**  They  state  their  grievances, 
and  then  set  forth  the  remedy  which  they  propose  in  these  terms:— 

"  Having  thus  stated  a  few  of  our  grievances,  we  now  lay  before  you  those  boons 
we  ask,  yea,  we  would  say  demand,  as  a  redress  of  those  grievances.  First,  we  wish 
to  work  eight  hours  per  day,  and  no  more.  Secondly,  we  wish  to  receive  4s.  per 
day.  Thirdly,  we  wish  to  receive  our  wages  weekly.  Fourthly,  we  wish  to  be 
united  for  our  protection. 

"  Friends  and  fellow-count rjmen,  we  now  appeal  to  your  sympathies,  and  ask  you 
in  the  name  of  justice,  whether,  to  be  buried  in  caverns  of  the  earth,  inhaling  (he 
most  obnoxious  air  for  eight  hours  a  day,  be  not  long  enough?'* 

Whatever  is  morally  wrong  cannot  be  politically  right.  The  united  colliers  how- 
ever proceed — 

*^  We  ask  you  whether  we  are  exorbitant  in  our  demands,  when  we  ask  48.  for 

'  eight  hoars'  toil,  hewing  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  so  useful  a  commodity  as  coals, 

oar  lives  always  being  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  every  moment  threatening  us 

with  the  most  horrible  death,  and  no  provision  whatever  being  made  for  our  wives 

and  children  except  the  cold  bastile. 

^'  Fellow-countrymen,  we  feel  confident  that  when  you  have  read  this  (which  is 
bat  a  shadow  of  our  grievances),  you  will  be  ready  to  render  us  that  support  which 
the  urgencv  of  our  case  demands  at  your  hands,  and  that  you  will  likewise  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  we  are  no  way  exorbitant  in  our  demands. 

"  We  remain,  your  suffering  fellow-countrymen, 

"  Thjb  Tdrmed-out  Colliers." 

This  is  the  address  to  a  sympathising  public;  and  upon  the  same  principle  on 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  legislate,  I  contend  it  ought  to  be  presumed  these  per- 
sons are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interest ;  so,  on  the  same  principle,  you  ought 
to  concede  the  point,  that  men  ought  not  to  be  confined  at  work  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth — ^that  they  should  not  labour  more  than  eight  hours  a-day,  and  that  four 
shillings  a-day  ought  to  be  their  reward.  But  I  believe  that  nothing  could  be  more 
injarions  to  the  best  interests  of  these  people  than  an  acquiescence  in  their  demands. 
I  will  not  act  upon  the  presumption  that  they  are  better  judges  of  their  interests 
than  the  legislature ;  and  I  will  not  abandon  them  because  they  demand  these 
things.  It  would  be  no  vindication  to  us  to  say,  that  we  acted  in  communion  with 
the  feelings  of  those  who  raised  these  demands.  No,  Sir, 
"  Evcrtnre  domoi  totai  optantibus  iptls 
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Or,  as  it  has  been  happily  paraphrased — 

"IIow  nations  sink  by  darling  schemes  oppressed. 
When  Yeugeance  listens  to  the  rash  request.** 

But  vengeance  will  not  arise.  Our  duty  is  to  take  a  comprehenaive  view  of  all 
the  great  interests,  commercial,  political,  social,  and  moral,  of  all  classes  of  ibis 
great  empire.  It  is  a  maxim  of  distributive  justice,  a  maxim  of  law,  a  technical 
rule,  in  the  administration  of  justice — *'  volenti  nonj/U  injuria*^ — that  injury  cannot 
be  done  to  him  who  consents  to  it ;  but  you,  devoted  to  perform  the  duties  of  watch> 
ing  the  welfare  of  a  great  country,  you  cannot  act  upon  that  principle.  And  it 
cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of  your  possessing  attributes  appropriate  to  the  duties  of 
legislation,  that  you  reverse  the  maxim  '^  oolenti  non  fiat  injuria,^*  and  you  tell  the 
people,  "  We  will  resist  your  wishes  in  order  to  promote  your  wdfare.**  •*  We  will 
discharge  the  duty  assigned  to  us,  on  account  of  our  being  able  to  take  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  beneficent  view  than  you  are."  I  protest,  then,  against  the 
doctrine,  that  we  are  to  concede  because  it  is  the  popular  will.  If  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  is  not  for  the  popular  interests,  then  it  is  our  painful  but  necessary  duty 
to  resist.  If  this  House  be  of  a  different  opinion — ^if  you  are  satisfied  that  you  must 
make  this  great  experiment  on  labour — or  if  you  thint  concession  is  inevitable,  and 
that  you  must  give  way  to  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people ^be  it  so!  But  if 
you  take  that  course,  and  if  you  resolve  (as  you  cannot  but  do  in  consistency)  to 
pursue  it,  you  must — I  say  it  with  all  respect — you  must  do  so  under  other  auspices, 
and  under  guides  who  can  trace  a  clearer  and  a  better  way  than  can  the  present 
administration.  The  noble  lord  says  that  we  ought  not  to  attach  so  much  import- 
ance to  this  question,  that  it  is  a  question  not  of  principle  but  of  degree ;  that  the  ma- 
jority will  be  composed  of  conflicting  elements,  and  that  we  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  insist  upon  acting  on  our  own  opinions.  I  say,  that  attaching  the  importance 
we  do  to  this  question,  and  foreseeing  its  results,  it  is  our  duty  in  this  case  to  act 
upon,  and  to  enforce  our  opinions.  There  is  no  other  way  in  which  we  can  avert 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  a  serious  evil.  It  may  bo  that,  by  the  combination  to 
which  the  noble  lord  refers,  you  may  succeed ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  refuse  to  be  the  instruments  of  carrying  into  effect  the 
decisions  of  such  combinations.  I  believe  this  to  bo  one  of  those  cases.  I  know 
not  what  the  result  may  be  this  night ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  shall,  with  a  per- 
fectly safe  conscience,  if  the  result  be  unfavourable  to  my  views,  retire  with  perfect 
satisfaction  into  a  private  station,  wishing  well  to  the  result  of  your  legislation,  but 
for  myself  prepared  to  pursue  that  more  rugged  but  not  inglorious  path  of  duty — 
prepared  to  resist  concessions  which,  though  popular,  I  believe  to  be  injurious,  and 
to  consult  the  public  interest  at  the  expense  of  popular  favour. 

Tlic  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second  time : — Ayes, 
159;  Noes,  297;  majority,  138.    Bill  passed. 


BANK  CHARTER—THE  CURRENCY. 

May  20,  1844. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Bank  of  England  Charter  Acts,  said :  Sir,  I  should  feel  very  un- 
willing to  interpose  any  observations  of  mine,  before  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  resolutions  which  I  am  about  to  move,  and  would  content  myself  with 
moving  at  present,  that  the  House  do  agree  to  those  resolutions,  if  I  did  not  think  it 
would  be  for  the  convenience  of  many  members  who  are  likely  to  take  a  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  discussion  itself,  that!  should  make  some 
explanations  on  particular  points,  with  respect  to  which,  I  think  it  probable  that 
questions  will  be  asked.  I,  therefore,  think  it  better  to  anticipate  many  of  those 
questions  and  give  to  them  in  a  connected  form  the  answers  which  I  must  give  sepa- 
rately, if  tlioy  are  separately  put.  It  was  necessary,  as  the  Houso  will  bear  in  mind, 
for  her  majesty's  government  to  frame  their  measure,  and  for  me,  as  the  organ  of 
that  government,  to  make  the  statement  which  I  submitted  ongthe  6th  of  Mav, 
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withont  the  advantage  of  communicatiDg  with  parties  whose  opinions  on  such  a 
measure  as  that  which  we  proposed  were  jnstly  entitled  to  great  weight.  Entire 
secrecy,  however,  in  ail  matters  calculated  to  affect  the  currency,  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  and,  however  much  we  might  feel'  disposed  to  confide  m  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  many  individuals,  yet,  we  thought  it  advisable  to  forego  the  advantage 
of  private  communications ;  and,  having  formed  onr  opinion  on  the  evidence  taken 
by  committees  and  public  documents  within  our  control,  to  submit  our  views  to 
parliament.  If,  after  the  public  explanation  of  these  views,  and  after  the  opportunity 
afforded  to  us  of  hearing  the  opinions  of  others,  we  had  seen  reason  to  modify  our 
own,  we  should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  But  nothing  has  occurred  during 
the  interval  which  has  elapsed  which  induces  her  majesty's  government  to  vary,  in 
its  leading  principles,  the  plan  announced  by  me  on  the  6th  of  May.  There  aro, 
however,  points  of  detail,  in  respect  to  which  I  have  explanations  to  give  and  modi- 
fications to  propose.  I  will  first  refer  to  that  part  of  the  plan  which  concerns  the 
Bank  of  England  and  its  connection  with  the  government.  The  House  will  no 
doubt  recollect,  that  when  I  proposed  the  plan  on  the  6th  of  May,  I  suggested  to  the 
House,  that  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  make  its  issues 
tipoD  secuijties  and  upon  bullion, — partly  on  the  one  and  partly  on  the  other ;  that 
the  amount  of  securities  on  which  issues  should  be  made  should  be  limited  to 
^14,000,000,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  issues  of  the  bank  should  take  place  on 
bullion  alone,  the  amount  of  that  additional  circulation  being  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  exchanges.  At  the  same  time,  I  foresaw  a  case  in  which  it  might  be  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  proposed  measure,  and  in  which  it  should  be  per- 
fectly legitimate,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should  add  to  its  issue  upon  securities. 
Assuming  the  circulation  of  the  joint- stock  banks  and  of  the  country  banks  to 
be  about  £8,000,000  at  the  present  time,  it  Is  possible,  either  through  the  occasional 
failure  of  some  of  these  establishments,  or  from  the  voluntary  liquidation  of  their 
accounts,  or  in  consequence  of  an  agreement  with  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
some  portion  of  their  existing  circulation  may  be  discontinued.  Suppose  the 
country  circulation  to  be  £8,000,000,  and  that  in  consequence  of  voluntary  agree- 
ments or  other  causes  it  should  be  diminished  by  one-half,  to  £4,000,000;  in  tha 
case,  it  might  be  perfectly  fit  that  the  Bank  of  England,  in  order  to  supply  the  void 
thus  created,  should  issue  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  that  that  issue  should  in  part 
take  place  open  securities.  I  proposed  originally,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
not  be  permitted  to  increase  its  issues  upon  securities  except  after  communication 
made  to  the  government,  and  with  the  consent  of  three  membei'S  of  the  government 
— the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade.  I  (lid  not  reserve  that  power  of  increasing  the  issues 
t3pon  securities,  from  any  distrust  of  the  great  principles  which  1  laid  down ;  I  did 
not  propose  that  power  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  government  in  order  to  meet 
any  possible,  but  unforeseen  contingencies ;  but  in  order  to  meet  honafide^  a  particular 
case ;  namely,  the  cessation  by  issue  by  banks  other  than  the  Bank  of  England.  On 
coosideratiun  of  that  part  of  the  plan,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  all  direct  interierence  in  this  matter  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government. 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  give  to  the  bank  an  absolute 
power  by  law  to  increase  its  circulation  upon  securities,  in  every  case  of  the  withdrawal 
of  country  notes  without  exception.  I  can  foresee  cases  wherein  a  void  may  be  cre- 
ated in  the  country  circulation,  without  a  corresponding  necessity  for  an  increased 
issue  upon  securities.  Take  the  case  at  present :  the  bank  is  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  bullion,  not  less  than  £16,000,000.  The  banking  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  will  be  possessed  of  not  less  than  £30,000,000  of  bank-notes, 
£14,000,000  issued  on  securities,  and  £16,000,000  on  bullion;  a  great  proportion 
of  these  bank-notes  will  necessarily  lie  dormant  in  the  coffers  of  the  banking  de- 
partment, because  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  £22,000,000  can  be  mado 
available  for  the  supply  of  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce.  Supposing  then  a 
void  to  be  created  (in  the  county  of  Cornwall  for  instance),  a  void  of,  say  £200,000, 
by  the  withdrawal  of  country  notes  from  circulation,  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that  the  Bank  of  England  ought  at  once  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes  upon  securities. 
Why  should  not  the  country  banks  apply  for  some  i)ortion  of  the  dormant  notes  in 
the  Bank  of  England  to  supply  this  void,  receiving  from  the  bank  a  per  centage  on 
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the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes?  If  it  should  be  desirable- to  issue  fresft  nottsf 
on  securities,  then  the  bank  should  have  the  means  of  issuing  them ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  that,  under  all  circumstances,  the  supply  of  the  void  should  be 
provided  for  by  the  increase  of  issue  on  securities.  I  propose  to  reconcile  theee  two 
objects  in  a  manner  which  appears  to  me  unexceptionable,  ftvoiding  any  direct  inter* 
ference  on  the  part  of  the  executive.  I  propose,  in  the  preamble  of  the  clause^  to 
recite  distinctly  what  are  the  grounds  which,  in  the  opinion  of  parliament,  will  justify 
an  increased  issue  by  the  bank  on  securities ;  these  are,  the  failure  of  a  country  bank, 
the  voluntary  withdrawal  by  a  country  bank  of  its  issues,  or  an  undertaking  by  a 
country  bant  to  abolish  its  own  circulation  upon  the  condition  of  being  supplied  with 
Bank  of  England  notes.  The  recital  of  this  in  the  preamble  will  manifest  the  in- 
tentions of  jiarliament.  I  propose,  then,  that  the  bank,  if  it  should  desire  to  make 
an  increased  issue  of  notes  upon  securities,  should  not  be  allowed  to-  do  so  except 
upon  permission  given  by  her  Majesty  in  council,  such  peruMSsion  to  be  published 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  London  Gazette,  I  prefer  this  course  to  giving  the 
bank  an  absolute  power,  at  its  own  unfettered  discretion,  to  increase  its  issue  of  notes 
upon  securities.  I  am  certain  that,  while  the  present  management  of  the  bank  con- 
tinues, that  power  would  not  be  unduly  taken  advantage  of;  but  still  it  is  advisable 
to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  abuse.  I  propose,  therefore,  not  to  permit  tlie 
increase  of  securities  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  privy  council,  and  except,  also, 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  amount  of  additional  securities  shall  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  issue,  the  remainder  of  the  issue  taking  place  upon 
bullion.  There  is  another  point  of  great  importance  connected  with  the  issnes  of 
the  Bank  of  Engrland,  to  which  I  did  not  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  on  the 
last  occasion.  The  question  is,  what  shall  be  the  definition  of  '*  bullion,.*^  as  the 
foundation  of  issue  ?  Shall  the  bank  be  required  to  issue  notes  upon  gold  coin  or 
gold  bullion  alone?  or  shall  the  bank  be  permitted  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
silver  as  well  as  gold  ?  Hitherto,  silver  has  always  been  included  in  the  return  of 
bullion  made  by  the  bank.  "  Bullion"  includes  not  merely  gold  coin  of  our  mint, 
but  gold  in  bars,  foreign  gold  coin,  and  also  silver.  Shall  we  restrict  the  issues  that 
are  to  take  place  upon  bullion  exclusively  to  gold,  or  shall  issues  be  permitted  upon 
silver;  and  if  permitted,  to  what  extent?  A  rigid  adherence  to  principle  would 
seem  to  require  that  gold  alone  should  be  the  foundation  of  issue ;  that  the  amount 
of  notes  should  fluctuate  with  the  influx  and  reflux  of  gold.  But  I  doubt  whether 
we  may  not  permit  at  least  a  partial  issue  of  notes  upon  silver,  without  any  departure 
from  principle,  and  with  great  convenience  to  eommerce.  I  propose,  of  course,  to 
require  that  the  obligation  to  pay  notes  in  gold,  and  to  issue  notes  in  exchange  for 
gold,  shall  remain  in  full  force.  The  bank  must  pay  its  notes  in  gold  at  the  rate  of 
£3:17: 10^,  and  must  issue  notes  in  exchange  for  gold,  receiving  the  gold,  if  it  be 
bullion,  at  a  certain  estimated  rate,  so  much  less  than  £3  1 17  :  10^,  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  cover  the  expense  of  coinage;  the  rate  will  probably  be  j£3: 17:9  per 
ounce.  If  an  issue  on  silver  be  permitted,  that  issue  must  be  with  the  voluntary 
consent  of  the  party  offering  silver  or  receiving  silver  in  exchange  for  notes.  The 
reasons  in  favour  of  permitting  the  issue  on  silver  with  such  consent  are  these: — 
The  facility  of  exporting  silver  in  preference  to  gold,  when  such  export  is  ex|)edient, 
is  the  true  remedy  against  the  inconvenience  of  our  standard  differing  from  that  of 
other  countries ;  and  unless  the  circulati cm  department  is  allowed  to  issue  against 
silver,  that  inconvenience  might  occasionally  be  severely  felt.  So  long  as  a  silver 
standard  is  not  recoguised,  and  silver  coin  is  used  only  as  tokens  under  4(^.,  no 
(]uantity  of  silver  likely  to  be  in  the  bank  can  effect  the  standard  value  of  the  gold 
sovereign;  but  the  sale  of  that  silver  may  save  useless  coining  of  sovereigns,  and 
answer  the  same  purpose.  Silver  generally  arrives  from  America,  and  latterly  from 
China,  in  larj^e  amounts,  and  at  pretty  regular  periods.  If  the  bank  is  restricted 
from  purchasing  that  silver,  it  will  always  be  bought  by  merchants,  who  will  export 
it  immediately,  the  principal  demand  being  for  the  continent  No  capitalist  will 
find  it  to  his  advantage  to  hold  it,  the  variations  in  price  seldom,  if  ever,  compensating 
him  for  the  loss  of  interest.  When  the  exchange  is  low,  and  the  price  of  silver  high, 
this  export  acts  advantageously  in  liquidation  of  payments  due  to  foreign  countries ; 
but  when  the  exchange  is  high  and  silver  low,  the  silver  will  sell  at  a  lower  price 
than  if  the  bank  were  allowed  to  buy  it,  and  it  will  be  exported  soldj^  for  the  purpose 
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of  bringing  back  gold^  the  expense  of  Ibe  export  of  the  siWer,  and  the  import  of  the 
gold,  l^og  an  actual  loss  on  the  transaction.     The  practice  of  the  bank  has  been 
to  buy  bar  silver  at  4<.  11^.,  and  dollars  at  4«.  9id,^  which»  at  the  French  mint 
prices,  is  equal  to  buying  gold  at  77«.  9d,    Wlien  the  exchanges  have  fallen,  and 
there  has  been  a  demand  for  remittances  to  the  continent,  the  bank  has  sold  the 
silver,  and  such  sale  has  answered  all  the  purposes  of  gold,  has  left  a  small  profit  to 
the  bank,  and  saved  the  expense  of  exchanging  siWer  for  gold.     An  unnecessary 
export  of  silver,  that  is,  an  export  when  it  is  not  required  to  rectify  the  exchanges, 
causes  a  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  which  again  falls  back  to  its  original  rate 
so  soon  as  the  operation  is  ended.     This  momentary  rise  in  the  exchange,  so  long  as 
it  lasts,  is  pr^udlcial  to  all  parties  who  may  have  to  draw  bills  upon  the  continent 
in  payment  for  goods  and  other  exports.    A  stock  of  silver  in  the  bank  is  convenient 
to  our  trade,  particularly  with  India  and  China.    Merchants  often  require  tiiat  me- 
tal as  a  remittance,  and  would  have  to  send  to  the  continent  for  it  at  a  greater  expense, 
if  they  did  not  find  a  supply  at  the  bank.     But  if  the  bank  is  absolutely  restricted 
from  the  issue  of  notes  upon  silver^  the  stock  of  silver  retained  by  the  bank  will  be  a 
very  limited  one,  as  it  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  bank  to  purchase  silver  and 
bold  it  as  a  part  of  its  assets  in  the  banking  department.    For  these  reasons  I  am 
inclined  to  propose  that  the  bank  shall  have  the  power  of  issuing  notes  on  the  de- 
posits of  silver.    There  should,  I  think,  be  a  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  this  issue 
shall  be  allowed.     If  we  provide  that  the  amount  of  silver  on  which  issues  may 
take  place  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  gold — (for  instance,  if  there 
be  four  millions  issued  upon  gold,  permitting  an  issue  upon  silver  to  the  extent  of 
fine  million) — we  shall  probably  ensure  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stock  of  silver  as 
may  give  facilities  for  rectifying   the  exchanges  and  supplying  the  demands  of 
commerce,  and  incur  no  risk  of  infringing  upon  tliat  principle  which  will  impose 
a  positive  obligation  upon  the  bank  to  receive  gold  in  exchange  for  notes,  and 
to  pay  notes  in  gold  coin  on  demand.     These  are  the  only  points  on  which  I 
have  any  explanation  to  ofier  so  far  as  the  Bank  of  England  is  concerned.     I 
proceed   to  points  connected   with   the  affairs  of  joint-stock  banks  and  private 
banks.    It  is  proposed  that  every  bank  now  exercising,  bond  Jide,  the  privilege 
of  issue,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  which  did  exercise  it  on  the  6th  of  May  last, 
sboold  be  permitted  to  enjoy  that  privilege  within  certain  limits;    that  in  the 
case  of  each  bank,  the  bank-officer  should  make  up  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
issues  for  two  years  preceding  the  6th  of  May,   1844,  and  that  in  each  case  the 
average  amount  of  such  issue  should  be  the  maximum  of  future  issue.     It  is  pro- 
posed that  each  bank  shall  make  a  return  to  the  stamp  office  of  its  dally  issues ; 
that  Uiis  return  shall  be  made  on  some  day  in  the  week  following,  to  be  named  by  the 
stamp  office,  and  that  the  average  amount  of  issues  during  the  preceding  week  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  which  the  bank  is  allowed  to  issue.     Originally  it  was 
proposed  that  the  issue  of  no  single  day  should  exceed  the  maximum  ;  but  in  order 
to  prevent  the  attachment  of  penalties  to  an  inadvertent  excess  of  issue  on  some  one 
particular  day,  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  take  the  average  of  the  weekly  issue, 
and  to  require  that  that  average  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum.     There  are  some 
cases  in  which,  within  the  period  of  two  years,  there  has  been  a  union  of  banks,  in 
which  one  bank  has  purchased  the  business  of  another  bank — the  goodwill  of  the 
coDcem ;  and  in  such  a  case,  if  we  take  the  average  amount  of  the  issues  of  the  sur- 
viving bank  for  two  yeafs,  that  might  not  be  perfectly  fair,  because  the  present 
amount  of  united  issue  might  greatly  exceed  the  amount  which  would  appear  upon 
the  average  of  the  single  bank  for  the  period  of  two  years.     In  the  bill,  therefore,  I 
shall  provide  for  cases  where  there  has  been  a  union  under  contract  and  written 
agreement,  upon  that  contract  and  written  agreement  being  furnished  to  the  stamp 
^ce.    Our  wish  is,  to  reconcile  the  establishment  of  a  great  principle  to  existing 
interests^  with  as  little  danger  and  inconvenience  as  possible.     I  have  been  asked 
what  I  propose  with  respect  to  branch  banks — ^''  May  joint-stock  banks  now  in  ex- 
istence add  to  the  number  of  their  branches  ?  "    My  answer  is.  They  may ;  but  they 
most  not  upon  that  account  increase  the  maximum  of  thar  circulation.    They  may 
transfer  business  from  an  existing  branch  to  another  branch  hereafter  to  be  consti- 
tuted, but  in  no  case  must  the  transfer  lead  to  an  increase  of  the  maximum  ^f  per- 
mitted drcolation.    We  know  the  total  maximum  at  present  to  be  about  ;£8,000,000. 
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That  is  about  the  amount  of  issue  in  England  and  Wales,  calculated  upon  the  aTerage 
of  the  last  two  years ;  and  we  intend,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  give  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, which  is  to  have  controlling  power  over  issues,  the  assurance  that  in  no  case 
can  that  aggregate  amount  be  exceeded.  I  have  been  asked  this  question — '^  Sap- 
posing  there  should  be  now  two  private  banks  with  three  partners  each — will  you 
object  to  the  consolidation  of  those  private  banks,  and  the  carrying  on  of  the  joint 
concern  as  one  private  bank  with  six  partners  ?  and  what  would  be  the  amonnt  of 
issue  in  that  case  to  which  the  united  bank  would  be  entitled?"  I  do  not  propose 
to  prevent  such  a  consolidation ;  and  I  consider  that  the  united  bank  should  have 
the  power  of  issuing  an  amount  of  notes  equal  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  two 
banks  when  separate.  In  respect  of  branches,  the  law  requires  amendment.  I  doubt 
the  policy  which  some  banks  have  pursued  of  establishing  very  numerous  branches. 
I  doubt  whether  banks  having  fifty  or  sixty  branches — ^some  in  very  small  towns, 
renting  expensive  houses,  and  appointing  agents  with  considerable  sahirles— can 
derive  profit  from  such  a  course.  It  is  the  great  competition  which  exists,  and  the 
desire  to  monopolise  the  circulation,  which  has  probably  led  to  it.  The  law,  how- 
ever, offers  no  impediment :  it  rather  encourages  the  extension  of  branches,  because 
the  law  requires  the  payment  of  duty  for  four  branches,  and  no  more;  that  is  to  say, 
a  joint-stock  bank  taking  out  a  licence  for  four  branches  has  the  power  to  establish 
an  unlimited  number  without  any  further  payment.  Now,  we  will  not  object  to  the 
establishment  of  new  branches,  but  we  propose  to  require  payment  for  tlie  licence 
for  each  new  branch  that  may  be  established.  I  propose,  therefore,  if  any  bank 
establishes  a  new  branch,  that  it  shall  be  required  to  take  out  a  fresh  separate  licence, 
the  cost  of  which  amounts  to  about  £S0,  I  have  also  been  asked,  **  Do  we  propose 
that  joint-stock  banks  shall  have  the  liberty  to  purchase  up  the  right  uf  the  circula- 
tion of  private  banks  ?  "  We  are  willing,  so  long  as  the  character  of  the  institution 
is  not  changed,  to  admit  the  consolidation ;  but  we  do  not  propose  to  permit  a  joint- 
stock  bank  to  increase  its  circulation  by  purchasing  the  right  of  issue  of  a  private 
bank.  I  have  been  asked,  again,  **  Will  you  permit  the  substitution  of  partners? 
Will  you  allow  the  son  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  his  father?"  I  say,  certainly. 
We  can  give  no  guarantee  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  privilege  of  issue.  We 
think  parliament  has  a  perfect  right  at  any  time,  if  the  privilege  be  abused,  to  apply 
an  immediate  remedy.  So  long,  however,  as  the  present  system  exists,  we  advise 
the  House  not  to  attempt  a  vexatious  and  unnecessary  interference  with  these  con- 
cerns. W^e  should  therefore  permit  the  substitution  of  the  son  for  the  father  as  a 
partner.  We  are  of  opinion  also,  that  to  permit  the  entrance  of  a  new  partner  into 
a  private  bank  may  be  advantageous  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  bank  itself.  A 
wealthy  man  may  bo  desirous  to  add  his  capital  and  his  responsibility  to  the  bank ; 
and  to  such  a  course  we  oppose  no  objection.  It  is  said,  "  Suppose  the  admission 
of  new  partners  be  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  character  of  the  partnership 
should  be  totally  changed ;  suppose  there  be  six  new  partners  instead  of  the  six  old 
ones ;  will  you  permit  this  wholesale  substitution  ?*^  We  recommend  that  we  should 
not  make  the  attempt  to  prohibit  it  by  law.  Such  a  substitution  may  seem  an  abuse 
of  the  conceded  privilege  of  issue;  but  we  deprecate  any  thing  like  unnecessary  and 
vexatious  intermeddling.  It  would  be  easy  to  evade  any  enactment  intended  to  pre- 
vent extensive  substitution  of  partners.  There  is  an  important  stipulation  which 
we  propose  to  make  with  the  Bank  of  England,  and  which  we  think  to  be  juat  to 
other  banks.  Some  of  those  banks  have  inquired  whether  we  would  permit  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  arrangements  made  bv  them  with  the  Bank  of  England  for  the 
issue  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  substitution  of  a  corresponding  amount 
of  their  own  notes,  thus  increasing  the  issue  of  their  own  notes  beyond  the  average 
of  the  two  years  ?  We  do  not  propose  to  permit  that  exchange  of  notes.  VVe  do 
not  propose  that  any  bank,  having  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Bank  of 
England,  shall  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  Bank  of  England  notes,  and  to  resume 
their  own  notes  ;  but,  if  we  refuse  that  to  the  private  bank,  we  should  give  that  pri- 
vate bank  a  guarantee  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  grant  the  accommodation  of 
Bank  of  England  notes  upon  as  favourable  terms  as  it  was  before  held.  We  propose, 
v/ith  the  fuU  consent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  any  bank  wishing  to  relinquish 
its  connection  with  the  Bank  of  England  may  have  the  power  of  doing  so ;  but  it 
shall  not,  in  that  case,  be  allowed  to  resume  its  own  issues.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
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it  wishes  to  continue  its  comieetiDD,  the  Bank  of  England  shall  be  compelled  to  con- 
tinue the  supply  of  Bank  of  England  notes  upon  terms  not  less  disadvantageous  than 
the  present.  I  most  here  ad?ert  to  a  change  which  the  bank  is  about  to  make  in 
its  arrangements  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England  notes  bv  other  banks. 
These  arrangements  are  at  present  of  a  twofold  nature.  Some  banks  ore  allowed 
by  the  Bank  of  England  a  commission  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  notes  actually 
in  circulation ;  others  are  permitted  as  an  equivalent  for  a  1  per  cent,  commission, 
to  open  a  discount  account  with  the  bank,  and  to  have  bills  discounted  at  3  per  cent, 
for  an  amount  varying  between  certain  prescribed  limits.  The  bank  proposes  to 
discontinue  the  discount  account,  and  to  act  with  respect  to  all  banks  on  one  uni- 
form rule,  making  an  allowance  to  each  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  actually  issued.  1  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  point  of  importance 
with  respect  to  which  I  have  explanation  to  offer ;  and  here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
close,  and  permit  the  House  to  proceed  to  discussion  upon  the  resolutions.  But  I 
am  told  that  my  chain  of  argument  the  other  night  was  incomplete ;  that  there  was 
no  necessary  connection  between  my  premises  and  my  conclusions ;  that  I  did  not 
show  the  necessity  of  interfering  with  the  circulation  of  joint-stock  banks  or  country 
banks ;  that  I  did  not  establish  the  policy  of  giving  an  increased  control  to  the  Bank 
of  England  over  other  banks.  Now,  I  am  not  conscious  that  any  link  in  the  chain 
of  argument  was  wanting.  I  attempted  to  show  that  competition  amongst  the 
issuers  of  notes  was  a  bad  principle — that  the  same  arguments  which  support  com- 
petition in  the  supply  of  other  articles,  did  not  apply  to  the  supply  of  paper  currency. 
I  attempted  to  show  that  where  there  is  an  unlimited  number  of  issues,  there  is  no 
feeling  of  individual  responsibility ;  and  that  no  man,  whatever  his  desire  might  be, 
would  sacrifice  his  interests  for  the  public  good,  when  he  knew  that  his  neighbours 
would  not  follow  his  example.  I  also  attempted  to  show  from  the  admission  of  tho 
representatives  of  issuing  banks,  that  their  practice  was  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  regulate  a  paper  currency;  that  there  was  no  reference  to  the 
exchanges ;  that,  as  it  was  once  said  by  a  private  banker,  ^^  there  is  no  more  regard 
to  the  exchanges  than  to  the  snow  upon  the  mountains.*^  I  attempted  to  show,  from 
the  same  admissions,  that  increased  prices  led  to  increased  issues ;  and  that  there 
might,  therefore,  be  a  stimulus  to  speculation  at  the  very  time  when  there  ought  to 
be  discouragement.  I  cited  the  example  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  that  competition  in  issue,  though  controlled  by  unlimited  responsibility  of 
]mrtncrs,  and  by  the  promised  convertibility  of  paper  into  coin,  was  no  security 
against  insolvency  of  banks  and  general  derangement  of  all  monetary  transactions. 
If,  however,  there  be  any  who  consider  the  proof  defective,  who  think  sufficient 
ground  has  not  been  shown  for  checking  the  privilege  of  issue,  and  increasing  the 
control  of  one  central  authority  over  the  paper  currency,  I  shall  be  glad  to  fortify 
my  position  by  additional  arguments.  If  the  example  of  the  United  States  be  not 
admitted  as  a  rule  for  us,  I  am  quite  content  to  look  at  home,  and  to  examine  the 
results  of  our  own  system  on  our  own  interests.  I  will  endeavour  to  prove  to  your 
conviction,  from  the  domestic  experience  of  twenty  years,  that  now  is  the  time 
when,  if  yon  are  wise,  you  will  tale  security  against  the  unlimited  competition  in 
issues,  will  increase  the  control  of  one  superintending  bank,  and  will  prevent  alterna- 
tions and  vicissitudes  in  that  medium  of  exchange  which  is  to  regulate  the  value  of 
every  article  in  this  country.  Let  us  review  the  several  periods  occurring  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  when  there  has  been  a  derangement  in  the  monetary  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  when,  in  order  to  maintain  the  convertibility  of  paper  into  gold, 
there  has  been  the  necessity  for  sudden  contraction  of  issues.  There  have  been,  I 
think,  four  such  periods— in  182.5,  in  1832,  in  1835-86,  and  in  1838-39.  Let  us 
see  in  three  of  these  periods  what  has  been  the  action  of  the  country  banks.  In 
November,  1823,  the  bullion  in  the  possession  of  tho  bank  was  £13,760,000;  in 
November,  1825,  it  was  reduced  to  j£3,01 2,000.  If  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
standard  and  the  doctrine  as  to  the  variation  of  paper  with  the  state  of  the  exchanges 
bo  admitted,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
paper.  But  it  is  estimated  that  between  November,  1823,  and  November,  1825, 
tiiere  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  country  bank  paper  of  from  £4,000,000  to 
£8,000,000.  Again,  on  tho  1st  of  January,  1834,  the  bullion  in  the  Bank  of 
Eogland  amounted  to  £9,948,000;  in  1837  it  had  suffered  a  diminution  of  about 
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;£6,000,000,  being  reduced  to  j£4,07 1,000,  while  the  country  bank  circiMdxitioD  Ind 
increased  from  j£l  0,142,000  in  1834,  to  £11,031,000  in  1837,  and  in  the  ^AiMdle  of 
August,  1836,  when  you  were  at  the  very  verge  of  the  crisis,  the  country  Ch^k 
circulation  was  actually  ;£12,000, 000.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1838,  the  bullion  m 
the  bank,  was  £9,722,000;  in  June,  1839,  it  was  reduced  to  £4,344.000,  and  the 
country  bank  circulation,  instead  of  being  diminished,  was  again  increased.  It 
amounted  to  £11,740,000  when  the  bank  had  £10,000,000  of  gold,  and  it  was  in- 
creased to  £12,725,000,  when  the  bank  had  only  £4,300,000  of  bullion.  Surely 
these  facts,  taken  in  conjjinction  with  the  admissions  of  the  country  bankers  as  to 
the  principles  on  which  their  issues  are  regulated,  are  decisive  proofs  of  defects  in 
our  present  system  of  currency.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  country  banks  or  joint- 
stock  banks  were  alone  responsible  for  the  events  that  occurred  at  those  periods.  I 
do  not  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Bank  of  England  throughout  the  whole  of  those 
periods,  but  assigning  to  the  bank  its  full  share  of  the  responsibility,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  principle  of  unlimited  competition,  that  tlie'iocrease  of 
issue  with  the  increase  of  prices,  that  the  unwillingness  or  inability  to  regulate  the 
issue  of  paper  by  a  close  observance  of  the  state  of  the  exchange,  is  fraught  with 
danger.  1  do  not  underrate  the  importance  and  value  of  the  banking  establishments 
of  this  country.  They  are  most  useful  instruments  for  facililating  the  distribution 
and  profitable  use  of  capital^  according  to  the  wants  of  the  community,  enabling 
those  who  require  the  temporary  advance  of  capital  to  procure  it  on  the  most 
a<lvantageous  terms  from  those  who  can  supply  it.  I  do  full  justice  to  the  integrity 
and  high  character  of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  connected  with  thes 
establishments.  But,  if  there  be  defects  in  the  system  on  which  they  act,  it  is  our 
duty  to  apply  a  remedy :  if  there  has  been  an  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  issue;  if  g^reat 
losses  have  been  sustained  by  innocent  parties,  both  as  shareholders  in  joint-stock 
banks,  as  depositors,  and  as  the  holders  of  promissory  notes  of  private  banks,  which 
have  become  insolvent — we  are  bound  to  take  whatever  precautions  legislation  caa 
provide  against  the  recurrence  of  such  evils.  Can  we  review  the  history  of  private 
banks  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  deny  the  necessity  for  legislative 
interference?  In  the  years  1814,  1815,  and  1816,  the  failures  of  country  banks 
amounted  in  number  to  240.  The  number  of  commissions  of  bankruptcy  was  89. 
The  lamentable  occurrences  of  1825  and  1826  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  o^ 
many  of  us.  With  regard  to  the  last  few  years,  a  return  has  recently  been  laid 
before  the  House,  which  demonstrates  the  necessity  for  legislative  interference.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  return  of  the  number  of  private  banks  which  became  bankrupt 
in  the  years  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843,  with  the  amount  of  dividends  paid, 
so  far  as  the  same  can  be  ascertained.     The  following  is  the  result : — 


Year. 

Number 
ol  Bank- 
ruptcies. 

Of  which 
were 

Banks  of 
Issue. 

Number  that  paid  Dividenda,  and  Ameiint  of  DLvidenda. 

1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 

9 
24 
26 
12 
11 

8 
11    1 

4 
6  1 

1  under  6«i    1  under  lOt.    7  no  dividend. 

2  under  6#.    4underlO».    1  under  15».    17  no  dividend. 

(5  under  5s,    6  under  IO9.    1  nnder  15#.    1  under  20». 
I     13  no  dividend. 

2  under  6*.    9  no  dividend.    1  div.  not  ascertMned. 

(2  under  5*.    1  under  10«.    1  under  15*.    I  under  20f. 
\     6  div.  not  ascertained. 

With  respect  to  the  bankers  who  have  become  bankrupts,  I  have  before  me  returns 
furnished  by  the  bankruptcy  office,  from  which  I  have  made  extracts.  They  refer 
to  failures  which  have  taxen  place  since  the  1st  of  January  1839,  and  give,  in  some 
eases,  the  amount  of  the  assets,  in  others  the  causes  of  failure.  The  failures  to 
which  these  extracts  apply  were  ten  in  number.  The  names  of  the  concerns  I  do 
not  mention^ 
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ESTATES  or  BACKERS  WHO  HAVE  BECOME  BANKRUPTS,  THOM  THE  inO¥  JANUAUY, 
1839,  TO  THE  lOT  OF  APRIL,  1844. 


Cause  of 
In  No. 

1.  SpeculfCtxtfD'on  Spanish  Bonds. 

2.  Banker  a  spirit  merchant;  the  spirit  trade 

was  obliged  to  pay  much  more  than  its 
whole  profits  to  the  family  of  the  banker*s 
father,  and  acted  as  a  dram  upon  thel>ank. 
Sw  AdTances  to  the  partners,  and  bad  specula- 
tions entered  into  by  more  than  one  of 
the  partners. 

4.  Lofls<m  Railway  Speculations. 

5.  The  bank  had  been  insolvent  for  many 

rears.    Loss  by  bad  debts,  £145,600. 

6.  The  banker  succeeded  to  a  considerable 

property,  mortgaged  his  estate,  overdrew 
his  private  account  with  the  bank,  issued 
promisswy  notes  to  tlie  amoont  of  £14,000, 
bearing  interest  to  depositors  of  small 
sums  among  the  humble  classes  of  society, 
£5ySO0  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
-bearer  on  demand. 


Failvbe. 
In  No. 

7.  This  bank  had  been  insolvent  for  many 

years.  Lost  large  sums  in  a  sugar  re- 
finerv,  and  £67,000  in  a  commercial  house 
at  Glasgow. 

8.  Uncle  and  nephew  partners.  In  the  course 

of  eleven  vears  tne  nephew  dissipated 
£100,000  of  the  partnership  assets.  The 
uncle  died  in  1808,  leaving  a  lar?e  fortune 
among  his  relations.  The  nephew  com- 
mitted suicide  in  October,  1840,  when  the 
frauds  were -discovered. 

Estates. 

9.  Liabilities  £157,960.    Dividend  none.  As- 

sets £20. 
10.  Date  of  fiat  12th  July,  1842.    No-dividend 
vet  made.    Bankrupt  had  certain  race- 
norses,  from  which  the  sum  of  £750  5#. 
was  netted. 


Surely  the  conclusion  we  must  draw  from  the  details  to  which  I  have  referred, 
both  with  respect  to  the  frequent  failures  of  banks,  and  the  loss  and  suffering  en- 
tailed upon  their  creditors,  is  in  favour  of  legislative  interference.  It  is  said  that 
the  banks  which  failed  were  not  in  all  cases  banks  of  issue ;  but  I  propose,  not 
merely  a  check  upon  the  privilege  of  issue,  but  an  amendment  of  the  law  under  which 
banks  not  being  banks  of  issue  are  constituted.  Should  these  measures  receive  the 
saoction  of  parliament,  they  will  not,  in  my  opinion,  limit  the  extent  of  legitimate 
accommodation  which  banks  can  afford  to  those  who  are  engaged  either  in  manufactures 
or  in  agriculture.  1  kuow  that  it  supposed  by  some  that  the  issuing  powerof  cf)umry 
banks  is  intimately  connected  with,  and  essential  to,  the  maintenance  of  agricultural 
prosperity  ;  and  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the 
purposes  to  which  country  paper  is  applied.  Now,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  in  a 
rery  extensive  district  surrounding  the  metropolis,  the  circulation  is  in  a  groat 
measure  composed  of  Bank  of  England  paper.  In  a  circular  area  round  London 
having  a  radius  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  only  competitors  in  issue  with  the  Bank  of 
England  are  certain  private  banks.  That  area  includes  a  very  extensive  and  im- 
portant agricultural  district.  It  includes  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Essex,  Kent, 
Surrey,  Hampshire,  Oxfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Buckingliamshire,  Bedfbrdshfre, 
Cambridgeshire,  witii  a  great  part  of  Suffolk  and  of  Northamptonshire.  Now,  it  ap- 
pears, from  the  retnrns  made  to  the  Stamp  Office,  that  throughout  this  great  agricul- 
tural district  the  total  amount  of  the  circulation  of  private  l)anks  is  onlv  £1,329,000. 
The  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  circulation  is  supplied  by  the  Ban<k  of  England. 
In  some  also  of  the  ohief  manufacturing  districts  of  'tliis  country  the  paper  of  the 
Ban'k  of  England  constitutes  almost  the  exclusive  medium  of  exchange.  I  mention 
these  facts  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  the  apprehension  tlmt  such  a  restriction  as 
that  which  I  propose,  upon  the  issues  of  country  paper,  will  unduly  lower  the 
prices  of  agricultural  produce,  or  diminish  the  legithmale -accommodation  which  the 
dealers  in  capital  and  money  can  afford  to  the  trader  or  the  agriculturist.  It  is 
said  that  the  Bank  of  England  will  not  have  the  means  which  it  has  heretofore 
had  for  supporting  pubKc  credit,  and  of  affording  assistance  to  the  mercantile 
world  in  times  of  commercial  difficulty.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  means  of  snp- 
porttng  credit  are  not  means  ^exclusively  possessed  by  banks.  All  who  are  possessed 
of  unemployed  capital,  whether  bankers  or  not,  and  who  can  gain  an  adequate  return 
by  the  advance  of  capital,  are  enabled  to  afford,  and  do  afford,  Ihttt  aid  which  it 
is  supposed  by  some -that  banks  alone  are  enabled  to  afford.  In  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  a  question  whether  there  be  any  permanent  advantage  in  Che  maintenance 
of  private  or  public  credit,  unless  the  means  of  maintaining  it  are  derived  from 
the  ^nafide  advance  of  capital,  .and  not  from  a  temporary  increase  of  promissory 
notes  issued  for  a  special. pu^ose.    -Some  i^pprehend  that  the  .proposed  restrictions 
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upon  issue  will  dimiDish  the  power  of  the  bauk  to  act  with  energy  at  the  period  of 
monetary  crisis  and  commercial  alarm  and  derangement.  But  the  object  of  the 
measure  is  to  prevent  (so  far  as  legislation  can  prevent)  the  recurrence  of  those 
evils  from  which  we  suffered  in  1825,  1836,  and  1839.  It  is  better  to  prevent 
the  paroxysm  than  to  excite  it,  and  trust  to  desperate  remedies  for  the  means 
of  recovery.  I  now  commit  these  measures  to  the  consideration  and  judgment 
of  the  House.  They  will  be  thought  by  some  to  fall  short  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded ;  by  others,  probably,  to 
effect  too  hasty  and  extensive  an  alteration  of  the  system  which  now  exists.  By 
the  great  majority  of  this  House,  I  trust,  they  will  be  deemed  a  safe  and  just 
compromise  between  conflicting  considerations,  reconciling  the  establishment 
of  sound  principles  with  a  fair  and  liberal  treatment  of  private  interests.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  first  of  the  following  resolutions: — 

1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  continue  to  the  Bank  of  England,  for  a  time  to  be  limited, 
certain  of  the  privileges  now  by  law  vested  in  that  corporation,  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  provided  by  any  act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose. 

2.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  the  Bank  of  England  should 
henceforth  be  divided  in  two  separate  departments;  one  exclusively  confined 
to  the  issue  and  circulation  of  notes,  the  other  to  the  conduct  of  banking. 

3.  That  it  is  expedient  to  limit  the  amount  of  securities  upon  which  it  shall  hence- 
forth be  lawful  for  the  Bank  of  England  to  issue  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer 
on  demand,  and  that  such  amount  shall  only  be  increased  under  certain  conditions 
to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

4.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  a  weekly  publication  should  be 
made  by  the  Bank  of  England  of  the  state  both  of  the  circulation  and  of  the  banking 
departments. 

5.  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  the  law,  which  subjects  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  payment  of  composition  for  stamp  duty. 

6.  That,  in  consideration  of  the  privileges  to  be  continued  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  rate  of  fixed  anniud  payment  to  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  public 
shall  be  ;£  180,000  per  annum,  and  shall  be  defrayed  by  deducting  the  said  sura  from 
the  sura  now  by  law  payable  to  the  bank  for  the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

7.  That*  in  the  event  of  any  increase  of  the  securities  upon  which  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  bank  to  issue  such  promissory  notes  as  aforesaid,  a  further  annual  payment 
shall  be  made  by  the  bank  to  the  public  over  and  above  the  said  fixed  payment  of 
£180,000  equal  in  amount  to  the  net  profit  derived  from  the  promissory  notes  on 
such  additional  securities. 

8.  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable 
to  bearer  on  demand  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such  notes  on  the  6th  day  of  May 
1844,  or  by  any  bank  thereafter  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  Unitetl 
Kingdom. 

9.  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law,  that  such  banks  in  England  and  Wales 
as  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1844,  issued  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on 
demand,  shall  continue  to  issue  such  notes,  subject  to  such  conditions  and  to  such 
limitations  as  to  the  amount  of  issue  as  may  be  provided  for  by  any  act  to  be  passed 
for  that  purpose. 

10.  That  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  for  the  weekly  publication  of  the  amount 
of  promissory  notes,  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  circulated  by  any  bank  authorised 
to  issue  such  notes. 

11.  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  provision  by  law  with  regard  to  joint-stock  bank- 
ing companies. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Charles  BuUer—Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  many  banks  had  failed  which  were  not  banks  of  issue ; 
but  when  he  spoke  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  memorial  of  the  joint-stock 
banks,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  present  system  of  banking  was  perfect,  ur  so 
good  that  they  deprecated  any  alteration.  He  had  stated,  that  it  was  difiScalt  to 
maintain  this  perfection  after  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty-five  years,  when  he 
found  that  during  three  years  240  banks  had  failed,  and  that  during  the  last  four  or 
five  there  had  been  eighty-five  failures,  it  could  not  be  inferred  that  the  present  sys« 
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tem  was  excluded  from  all  possible  improvement.  lie  thought  he  had  proved  that 
the  powers  of  issue  were  a  great  encouragement  to  the  establishment  of  banks  and 
to  their  mismanagement.  It  was  true  that  other  banks  might  mismanage  their  con* 
cems,  but  he  was  going  to  try  and  improve  the  system  of  banking  generally ;  he  was 
about  to  remedy  the  evils  under  which  the  joint-stock  banks  laboured :  he  was  about 
to  provide  that,  on  the  establishment  of  joint-stock  banks,  a  certain  portion  of  the 
capital  should  be  paid  up,  and  he  was  about  to  introduce  new  modes  of  management. 
Although  he  could  not  control  every  private  bank,  although  there  might  still  be 
transactions  in  railway  shares,  and  in  Spanish  bonds,  yet  he  would  call  upon  the 
public  to  exercise  vigilance  and  caution  in  their  transactions,  and  if  they  placed  their 
confidence  in  banks  which  were  badly  managed,  they  must  suffer  for  it.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Daring),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham, 
made  so  near  an  approach  to  his  views.  Lie  had  never  done  the  latter  hon.  gentle- 
man the  injustice  of  supposing  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters  he  had  quoted, 
the  letters  might  be  the  production  of  one  of  the  hon.  member's  constitutents.  He 
was  glad  to  hear,  however,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  advocated  a  standard  price,  only 
that  be  thought  it  should  be  in  com,  and  not  in  gold.  The  hon.  member  deprecated 
any  interference  with  banks,  and  yet  he  advocated  a  law  which  fixed  a  certain  amount 
of  bullion;  but  how  could  the  hon.  gentleman  deprecate  such  an  interference  when 
he  would  have  enacted  such  a  law  ?  If  paper  were  to  be  convertible  into  gold,  what 
would  be  the  details  of  the  hon.  gentleman's  measure  by  which  we  would  compel  the 
bank  to  make  the  conversion.  He  said,  "  here  are  ten  millions  which  you  are  never 
to  touch,  here  is  a  sacred  deposit."  [Mr.  Muntz  had  not  advocated  non-interference 
with  the  bank.]  How  a  bank  which  was  always  liable  to  pay  on  demand  could  be 
made  to  do  so,  when  there  was  a  fixed  amount  of  bullion,  he  could  not  tell.  My 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Newdegate),  continued  the  right  hon.  baronet,  has  put  a  question  to 
me,  which  is  important,  because,  although  it  was  put  briefly,  yet  it  includes  the 
chief  objections  which  are  felt  by  many  to  the  measure  which  I  propose ;  and  I  am 
anxious,  both  on  that  account,  and  from  feelings  of  esteem  for  a  young  member  of 
this  House,  who  will,  I  am  sure,  distinguish  himself,  to  give  an  answer  to  it.  The 
question  of  my  hon.  friend  was  this — "  How  far  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  the 
act  of  1819,  as  carried  ont  by  the  alteration  of  the  system  of  issues,  and  by  the  re- 
organization of  banking  establishments,  taken  together,  as  now  proposea  by  the 
government,  will,  by  limiting  the  amount  of  circulating  medium  and  the  facilities 
for  circulating  to  the  average  of  the  last  two  years,  without  reference  to  the  increase 
of  production  in  this  c(}untry,  affect  prices  ?  For,  if  the  quantity  of  commodities 
produced  increase,  and  the  amount  of  money  remain  the  same,  will  not  the  price  of 
commodities  fall  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their  production?  To  this 
question  my  answer  is,  that  tlio  present  measure  is  not  an  extension  of  the 
principle  of  the  act  of  1819— it  is  the  fulfilment  and  complement  of  that  act, 
but  it  does  not  carry  the  principle  of  a  metallic  standard  farther  than  it  was 
carried  by  the  Act  of  1819.  That  Act  restored  a  metallic  standard;  it  re- 
quired that  promissory  notes  should  not  be  issued,  excepting  on  the  condition  that 
they  were  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  bearer.  They  are  issued  on  that 
condition.  Under  the  system  that  exists,  they  may  not,  for  a  time,  conform  in 
value  to  gold — they  may  be  issued  in  excess — they  may  be  the  means  of  affording  a 
greater  degree  of  temporary  accommodation  than  could  be  afforded  by  a  metallic 
currency — they  may  increase  prices,  and  create  for  a  time  the  appearance  of  pro- 
sperity. But  they  do  all  this  with  the  certainty  of  ultimate  reaction, — the  certainty 
that  the  time  must  come  when,  if  you  adhere  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  if  you 
maintain  it  unaltered,  that  standard  will  assert  its  supremacy,  will  refuse  to  conform 
to  the  value  of  paper,  and  will  require  that  paper  shall  conform  to  the  value  of  gold. 
When  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  is  sensible, — when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  noto- 
rie^,  the  law  enjoining  its  equivalency  to  coin  will  be  enforced  by  every  holder  of 
paper,  from  the  man  whose  whole  property  is  a  single  five-pound  note,  to  the  great 
capitalist  who  influences  the  foreign  exchange  by  the  extent  of  his  dealings  in  money. 
The  certain  means  of  realising  a  small  profit,  will  impel  every  holder  of  paper  to 
demand  coin  in  exchange.  What  advantages  will  there  have  been  in  the  temporary 
accommodation,  what  advantage  in  the  temporary  increase  of  prices,  if  they  are  to 
be  followed — as  I  contend  they  inevitably  will — ^by  such  a  contraction  of  pajier  as 
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will  make  it  equal  in  valne  to  coin  ?  ijet  us  not  eonfoiind  that  aceoranifidatiott 
which  is  afforded  by  the  liberal  advance  of  capital,  that  increase  of  pri<*es  wbic<h 
springs  from  general  prosperity  and  increased  demand,  with  the  accommodation  eimI 
increase  of  prices  which  rest  on  no  surer  foundation  than  an  undue  issue  of  paper. 
I  call  it  an  undue  issue,  if  its  value  do  not  conform  with  that  of  the  coin  which  it 
professes  to  represent,  and  which  the  law  has  made  the  measure  of  value.  I  have 
thus  given  to  the  question  of  my  hon.  friend  that  answer  which  I  believe  to  be  a 
satisfactory  answer,  provided  that  you  admit  that  there  is,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be,  a  metallic  staedard.  He  had  omitted  to  mention  one  evidence  of  the  operation 
of  inconvertible  paper.  In  1797  there  were  only  240  private  banks,  but  the  moment 
liability  to  convert  was  removed,  more  of  these  banks  were  established,  and  when 
they  had  to  deal  eight  or  ten  years  afterwards  with  them,  their  number  had  increased 
from  240  to  about  800;  it  was  because  they  found  such  great  advantages  m  Incon- 
vertibility, that  the  banks  of  issue  were  so  much  increased. 

In  answer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ikiring — Sir  R.  Peel  said,  I  nnder- 
stand  my  hon.  friend  to  imply  a  doubt  as  to  the  policy  of  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
w^ill  limit  the  issue  of  the  bank  upon  securities  to  a  gross  amount,  and  will  require 
that  the  profit  of  any  issue  upon  securities  that  may  be  permitted,  under  certain 
circumstances,  beyond  that  amount,  shall  belong  to  the  public.  My  hon.  friend 
asks,  what  inducement  will  the  bank  have  to  supply  any  void  that  may  arise  in  the 
country  circulalien,  since  the  bank  is  to  have  no  profit  for  an  issue  made  for  that 
purpose  ?  I  answer,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must  assume  that  the  bank  will  feel 
an  interest,  apart  from  the  mere  consideration  of  pecuniary  profit,  in  increasing  its 
control  over  the  general  circulation,  and  thus  diminishing  the  risk  that  the  action 
of  the  bank  upon  the  CKchanges,  whenever  such  action  is  necessary,  can  be  coun- 
teracted by  other  issuers  of  paper.  In  the  second  place,  the  bank  may  protect  itself 
from  loss  by  supplying  the  void  that  may  be  created  in  the  country  circulation, 
and  will  thus  have  a  direct  pecuniary  inducement  to  supply  it.  Suppose  the  notes 
of  the  bank,  issued  for  the  circulation  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and  for  the  general 
purposes  of  commerce,  to  amount  to  ;£22,000,000,  and  that  the  banking  department 
has  a  supply  of  j£6,000,000  of  notes  lying  dormant,  received  from  the  issue  depart- 
ment in  exchange  for  gold.;  suppose  also  £2,000^000  of  the  countiy  circulation  to  be 
withdrawn,  and  a  demand  tberefone  for  an  increased  issue  beyond  the  ordinary  cir- 
culation of  ^22,000,000  to  arise;  it  would  in  that  case  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
bank  to  supply  the  void  from  the  stock  of -notes  in  the  banking  department,  without 
requiring  permission  from  the  Queen  in  Council,  to  increase  its  issues  upon  seoari- 
ties.  Let  us  now  take  the  case  of  there  being  no  stock  of  unissued  notes  in  the 
banking  department,  justifying  the  supply  of  tlu;  void  from  that  department.  The 
bank  would  then  have  no  alternative  but  to  supply  the  void,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Privy  Council,  by  an  issue  upon  securities  beyond  the  amount  of  ^14,000,000.  Tl>e 
question  is,  what  interest  will  the  bank  have  in  seeking  permission  to  make  such 
an  issue,  as  the  profit  will  belong  to  the  government  ?  I  answer,  that  the  bank,  by 
obtaining  such  permission,  will  protect  itself  from  a  loss  to  which  it  will  he  other- 
wise liable.  According  to  the  assumption,  the  Toid  in  the  ournency  takes  place, 
and  is  notsupplied  by  the  bank  from  its  ordinary  resources.  The  notes  remaining 
in  circulation  will  then  become  more  valuable;  there  will  be  an  influx  of  gold;  and 
that  gold  will  be  tendered  to  the  bank,  which  must  give  notes  in  exchange  for  it. 
On  that  issue,  there  would  not  only  be  no  profit,  but  there  would  be  an  absolute  loss, 
amounting  to  the  charge  of  the  manufacture  and  the  issue  of  notes,  which,  in  the 
case  supposed,  will  fall  upon  the  bank.  Should  the 'increased  issue  take  plaee  t^poa 
securities,  although  the  nett  profit  will  belong  to  the  pubtie,  .yet  the  charges  also, 
namely,  the -commission  of  one  per  oent.  upon  the  issue,  and  the  expense  of  the  notes, 
must  also  be  defrayed  by  the  public;  and  it  will  be  less  disadvantageous  to-the  bank, 
under  the  circumstances  supposed,  to  issue  notes  upon  an  increased  amount  of  secu- 
rities than  upon  gold.  He  should  be  glad,  the  right  hon.  baronet  continued  in 
reference  to  Lord  Worsley,  to  attempt  to  relieve  the  noble  lord's  anxiety  with  respect 
to  country  banks^  the  noble  lord  feared  that,  by  taking  an  average  of  the  bat  two 
years,  there  might  be  some  inconvenient  restriction  on  the  issue  of  country  banks, 
and,  therefore,  a  diminution  of  the  accommodation  given  to  agriculturists.  The 
noble  lord  said,  that  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  last  two  years,  there  was  a 
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I  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  there  was  a  panic;  and,  there- 
fbrob  it  waa  unfair  to  take  the  last  two  years.  Now  he  would  just  read  the  issues  of 
country  banks  for  the  last  six  months.  They  were  represented  by  these  figures : 
£S,4O0fi00,  ;£4,d00,000,  £4,500,000,  ;£4, 800,000,  £4,900,000,  £4,900,000. 
These  were  the  average  monthly  issues  of  country  banks  for  the  last  six  months, 
daring  which  period  there  had  been  no  panic,  and  no  great  depression  of  agricul- 
tural produce.  Was  he  going  to  call  for  the  reduction  of  these  issues,  an  average 
which  would  teU  inconveniently  on  the  banks,  and  restrict  their  issues  ?  Take  the 
first  six  months  which  he  was  going  to  admit  into  the  average;  he  must  begin,  of 
course,  with  May  1842.  The  noble  lord  would  observe,  that  the  last  six  months 
oever  in  any  ease  exceeded  Qye  millions.  He  would  take  the  first  six  or  eight 
mouths  he  was  going  to  permit  country  banks  to  take  into  the  average,  and  beginning 
with  May,  it  was  £5,360,000.  £4.999,000,  £5,100.000,  £5,100,000,  £5,098.000, 
£5,488,000,  4,434,000,  £5,085,000.  So  that  he  was  going  to  permit  the  country 
bai^s  to  have  an  average  of  two  years,  and  he  showed  to  the  noble  lord  that  the 
first  SIX  months  of  these  two  years  exceeded,  in  every  case  but  one.  ^we  millions;  and 
in  the  last  six  months  there  was  no  depression  of  price,  no  panic,  no  want  of  accom- 
modation, lie  asked  the  noble  lord  whether  he  had  satisfied  him  that  country 
banks  could  extend  their  accommodation.  The  noble  lord  said  that  Lincolnshire 
was  a  fair  test.  Now,  he  believed  that  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire  were  the 
counties  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  variation  in  the  amount  of  issues.  At  one 
time  in  Lincolnshire  it  was  £4,100,000,  at  another  time  £4,500,000,  the  mean  was 
£4,250,000.  What  could  prevent  the  Leicester  banks  keeping  £40,000  Exchequer 
bills,  and  to  provide  for  an  increased  circulation  of  notes,  by  selling  out  £25,000 
of  the  Exchequer  bills,  demand  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  supply  the  accom- 
modation as  usual  with  Bank  of  England  notes  P  This  was  all  he  asked  them  to  do. 
He  did  not  ask  them  to  make  a  deposit  as  of  securities.  All  he  asked  of  them  was, 
if  they  wanted  £25,000  more,  to  supply  that  out  of  capital,  and  not  from  credit. 
There  were  seventy  banks,  which  contrived  to  give  accommodation  without  any 
issues  of  their  own.  He  left  to  these  banks  the  power  of  issuing  £4,250,000,  and  if 
on  any  occasion  they  wanted  an  excess,  all  he  asked  of  them  was  to  give  security 
for  that  excess,  to  supply  it  from  the  capital. 

ResolutioDs  agreed  to;  House  resum^.  Resolutions  to  be  reported. 


BANK  CHARTER.— THE  CURRENCY. 
June  13,  1844. 

On  the  motion  that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  second  time, — Mr.  Hawes  moved  as 
an  amendment,  to  substitute  the  words:  ^*  That  no  sufficient  evidence  has  been  laid 
b^oi«  the  House,  to  justify  the  proposed  interference  with  banks  of  issue,  in  the 
management  of  their  circulation.*' 

Sib  R.  Pbei.  said,  that  having  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speeches  which 
had  been  nuide  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  could  not  reconcile  the  opinion  of 
any  one  man  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lam- 
beth, with  the  maintenance  of  the  principle  upon  which  this  bill  was  founded.  They 
all  professed  to  recognise  the  great  doctrine  of  a  metallic  currency — they  all  admitted 
that  we  ought  to  maintain  a  metallic  standard,  but  there  was  not  one  of  them,  from 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  commenced  the  debate,  to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had 
just  concluded  his  speech,  who  did  not  appear  to  entertain  an  opinion— whatever 
the  professions  might  be—that  a  metallic  standard  ought  to  be  abandoned.  [Mr. 
Hawes :  ^*  No.  no.' j  The  hon.  gentleman  had  certainly  been  loud  in  his  professions 
of  adherence  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  to  the  great  principles  upon  which  the 
report  of  llie  Bullion  Committee  was  founded ;  but  although  the  commencement  of 
the  boo.  gentleman's  speech  was  a  declaration  that  the  determination  of  that  com- 
mittee was  right,  yet  the  hon.  gentleman  argued  that  the  facts  which  it  had  collected 
led  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that  paper  was  not  depre- 
ciated during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  That  he  did  not  expect  to  hear, 
and  he  had  never  bemre  heard  such  a  declaration  from  any  one  who  professed  an 
183— Vol.  IV.  ^  . 
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adherence  to  the  opinion  of  the  Bullion  Committee.  A  declaration  more  hostile  to 
that  committee  than  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  this  night,  in  the  year  1844, 
that  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  inconvertible  paper  was  not  dq>reeiaCed. 
What,  then,  were  all  the  attacks  upon  the  bill  of  1819,  he  had  never  heard,  for 
restoring  a  gold  currency  without  foundation  ?  Was  it  untrue  that  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  kingdom  was  raised  in  price  during  the  war,  in  coosequenoe  of  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency,  and  did  the  return  to  cash  payments  make  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  all  the  engagements  that  had  been  entered  into?  The  hon. 
gentleman  said,  you  might  have  sent  any  quantity  of  gold  to  the  continent  at  any 
time,  and  purchased  articles  as  cheap  there  as  in  England,  and  realized  as  large  a 
profit  here;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  referred  to  various  articles  for  the  purpote  of 
showing  that  prices  were  not  affected  by  the  paper  being  inconvertible.  Why,  bow 
vain  was  the  discussion  as  to  prices  at  particular  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
any  inference  from  them  as  to  the  state  of  the  currency.  Look  at  the  prices  of 
manufactured  cotton.  That  was  the  argument  which  the  late  Mr.  Aldormao  Waith- 
roan  was  continually  using.  He  said,  ^^  While  you  require  the  same  amount  of  taxes, 
the  price  of  cotton  goods  has  fallen  off."  But  surely,  with  the  improvements  in 
machinery,  with  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and  with  our  groat 
command  of  capital,  it  would  have  been  marvellous  if  there  had  not  been  a  great  de- 
crease of  price.  And  what  inference  did  the  hon.  gentleman  draw  from  the  prices 
of  those  particular  commodities  with  respect  to  the  currency  P  Did  the  hon.  geo- 
tleman  know  what  took  place  with  respect  to  silver  during  the  Bank  Restriction  ? 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  "  Oh,  you  must  not  estimate  the  depreciation  by  the  price 
of  gold.'*  But  did  the  hon.  gentleman  recollect,  during  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments, an  attempt  to  issue  silver  P  That  was  not  then  a  legal  tender:  it  was  not 
the  standard  of  x-alue.  Certain  dollars,  however,  were  issued  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  place  of  gold,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  silver  dollars  soon  fol- 
lowed the  gold  guineas,  and  disappeared  from  circulatioB.  The  hon.  gentleman  said 
paper  was  not  depreciated.  But  as  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued  increasing  the 
value  of  silver,  and  what  had  been  issued  at  48,,  the  Mint  price,  was  allowed  to 
circulate  at  4s.  6^.,  and  this  kept  the  silver  currency  in  circulation.  A  new  value 
was  given  to  the  dollar,  according  to  the  depreciated  value  of  the  paper;  and  wbat 
you  had  attempted  in  vain  to  circulate  at  the  Mint  price,  as  soon  as  a  new  value  was 
placed  upon  it,  according  to  the  depreciated  paper,  remained  in  circulation.  For 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  contend  that,  during  the  inconvertible  paper  currency,  it  was 
not  depreciated,  and  prices  were  not  affected,  was  a  blow  at  the  report  of  the  Bullion 
Cnmmittee,  which  he  should  not  have  expected  from  one  who  professed  to  adhere  to 
its  opinions.  It  was  a  contradiction  of  facts  which  he  thought  every  man  acknow- 
ledged. If  the  doctrine  of  the  hon.  gentleman  were  correct,  he  should  not  have 
escaped  much  abuse  and  calumny  for  attempting  to  restore  gold  currency  ia  1819. 

\T\\e  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  pamphlet  of  M. 

^alatin,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  analogy  of  the  United  States  was  inap- 
plicable to  this  country.  Why  should  the  example  of  the  United  States  be  inappli- 
cable to  tliis  country  P  There  were  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United  States — there 
was  a  paper  currency,  nominally  convertible  into  gold  on  demand.  As  far  as 
regarded  the  parties  and  their  property,  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  perfect 
gtiarantee  for  solvency;  but  there  was  unlimited  competition  of  issue,  and  the  oon* 
sequence  was  bankruptcy  and  general  failure.  In  1811,  there  was  in  the  United 
States,  the  State  Bank,  in  some  respects  corresponding  to  the  Bank  of  Eoglaod — 
having  an  imperfect  control  over  the  issues,  because  it  was  well  conducted,  and 
maintained  the  principle  of  convertibility;  and  as  the  notes  of  other  banks  could  be 
turned,  by  exchange,  into  notes  of  the  central  bank,  it  possessed  some  control  over 
the  issues  of  other  banks.  In  1811,  the  first  central  bank  was  abolished.  In  three 
years  afterwards  there  was  a  universal  suspension  of  cash  payments,  in  consequenee 
of  that  imperfect  check  having  been  removed.  In  a  few  years  aflterwards~-aboat 
1818,  another  central  bank  was  established,  and  it  ceased  in  1833.  Again,  in  a  few 
years  all  the  banks  of  the  United  States,  twice  in  succession,  were  found  suspending 
their  specie  payments.  Was  not  that  a  strong  proof  of  the  advantage  of  a  oeotnd 
bank,  and  of  a  complete  control  over  the  issues  P  This  was  an  example  of  another 
country  of  great  resources,  with  a  large  amount  of  capital,  sufficient  to  oommaod 
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good  bankiii^  establish raents;  and  if  he  showed  that  on  two  occasions,  within  a  short 
period  while  a  central  bank  existed,  that  other  establishments  were  preserved,  and 
that  after  the  control  of  the  central  bank  had  been  removed  by  the  government,  not* 
withttanding  regulations  to  ensure  solvency,  notwithstanding  the  universal  profession 
of  eonvertibility,  there  occurred  universal  bankruptcy,  and  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments, be  thought  that  was  a  case  perfectly  applicable  to  this  countrv,  and  a  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  central  control.  He  would  take  the  opinions  of  the  two  highest 
authorities  in  the  United  States  on  this  subject.  He  could  not  name  two  higher 
anthorities  than  Mr.  Galatin  and  Mr.  Webster.  And  what  said  Mr.  Galatin,  who 
had  been  quoted  by  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth  ?  He  said  that  **  The  creation 
of  new  state  banks  to  fill  the  chasm  which  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  was  usual  under  such  circumstances, 
the  expectations  of  great  profits,  had  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  greater  number 
than  were  wanted ;  and  as  the  salutary  regulating  power  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  existed,  the  issues  were  increased  beyond  what  circumstances  ren- 
dered aeoessary, — that  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  the  suspension  might  have 
been  prevented  at  the  time  it  took  place,  had  the  former  bank  of  the  Unit^  States 
been  ia  existence — that  the  exaggerated  increase  of  the  state  banks  occasioned  by  its 
dissolution,  would  not  have  occurred  had  that  bank  still  have  retained  power  over 
those  bodies,  and  checked  their  issues." 

If  the  example  of  a  great  country,  and  the  authority  of  great  writers,  could  have 
smy  bearing  upon  thb  country,  that  example  and  that  authority  were  in  favour  of 
his  argument.  But  what  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  speech  on  the  Treasury  Bill,  on 
the  12ch  of  March  1838,  effecting  the  banking  of  that  country  ?  **  Hay  it  down  as 
an  unquestionable  principle,  that  no  paper  can  be  made  equal  and  kept  equal  to  gold 
and  silver,  but  such  as  is  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  on  demand ;  but  I  have 
gone  further,  and  still  go  further  than  this,  and  I  contend  that  even  convertibility, 
though  itself  indispensable,  is  not  a  certain  and  unfailing  ground  of  reliance.  There 
ia  a  liability  to  excessive  issues  of  gold  even  while  paper  is  convertible  at  will.  Of 
this  tiiere  can  be  no  doubt.  Where,  then,  shall  a  regulator  be  found  P  What  prin- 
ciple of  prevention  do  we  rely  upon  P" 

Here  was  a  gentleman,  not  indulging  in  speculation,  but  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
eiplea  of  banking  in  the  United  States,  originidly  adhering  to  the  doctrines  uf  Adam 
Smith  and  Mr.  Hicardo,  that  convertibility  on  demand  was  sufficient  to  check  issues, 
yet,  vraraed  by  experience,  in  his  own  country,  acknowledging  that  with  unlimited 
competition  even  convertibility  on  demand  was  not  a  security  against  over  issue.  If 
the  United  States  were  taj>e  quoted  at  all,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  principles  embo- 
died in  the  present  bilL^yLud  wliat  was  the  case  in  our  own  country  P  Did  he 
propose  to  disturb  any  perroct  and  successful  system  of  currency  P  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  they  all  adhered  to  a  metallic  standard,  and  the  principle  of  converti- 
bility, but  it  was  said,  agreeing  with  those  principles,  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
groQDd  for  interference.  Why,  what  was  our  experience  during  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  In  that  period  had  we  not  many  proofs  of  the  necessity  of  legislative  inter- 
ference to  maintain  the  principle  of  convertibility  P  There  had  been  four  monetary 
criseB— in  1825,  1832,  1836-1837,  and  1839— and  there  was  in  each  of  these  an 
increase  in  the  issues  of  country  bauk  paper;  in  each  there  was  proof  that  the  issues 
were  not  made  conformable  to  the  exchanges,  but  that  an  increase  of  the  country 
bank  paper  had  taken  place,  when,  if  there  were  truth  in  the  principle  for  which  he 
contended,  there  ought  to  have  been  a  reduction,  and  thus  in  each  period  there  had 
subsequently  arisen  llie  necessity  for  a  rapid  and  ruinous  contraction.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  spoken  last  had  said,  that  the  Bank  of  England  was  always  able  to 
protect  itself,  and  to  prevent  its  notes  from  being  discredited.  He  knew  it  was.  He 
Ilbcw  that  when  the  paroxysm  was  at  its  height,  and  it  became  the  dutv  of  the  bank 
to  make  great  efforts,  it  could,  bv  means  uf  great  sacrifices,  save  itself  and  ensure 
coDtinued  convertibility.  The  bank  could  always  maintain  its  credit;  it  could 
always  cover  its  own  notes;  but  by  a  tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  mercantile  and 
other  interests.  That  was  what  he  wished  to  prevent,  and  it  was  not  to  do  that 
which  had  been  attributed  to  him,  of  leaving  the  country  banks  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Bank  of  England.  So  far  was  he  from  doing  that,  that  he  would  compel  the 
Bank  of  Enghind  to  conform  to  certain  principles,  advantageous  to  the  public  and 
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to  private  bankers,  Tvhich,  at  certain  periods  of  monetary  crises,  ih'i  bank  bad 
neglected.     He  wished  to  prevent  the  bank  from  doing  that  which  it  has  dune — 
from  issuing  its  notes  to  meet  the  demands  for  deposits.     He  said  to  the  bank,  there 
were  certain  principles  laid  down,  and  it  must  conform  to  them — that  it  might  issue 
notes  on  securities,  but  to  the  limited  amount  of  ;£14,000,000 — the  whole  of  the 
issue  above  that  amount  must  be  based  on  gold.     But  then  it  was  said  this  would  be 
a  great  restriction  upon  the  issues.     Now,  they  took  security  against  the  possibility 
of  there  being  too  great  a  restriction  upon  the  issues,  because  if  the  bank  restricted 
the  issue  of  its  notes  till  they  became  more  yaluable  than  coin,  then  every  man 
had  a  right  to  take  gold  to  the  bank  and  get  notes  for  it.     That  was  his  answer 
to  the  objection;  and  those  who  did  not  iSmit  it  to  be  a  good  answer,  did  not 
admit  the  principle  upon  which  the  measure  is  founded.     The  principle  is,  that 
as  the  paper  promises  to  pay  in  gold,  it  ought  to  conform  to  gold;  and  he  said 
it  would  be  no  accommodation   whatever  to   commerce  if  bankers   were  to   be 
allowed  to  coin   their  personal  credit  into   money  instead  of  their  capital.     He 
said  then,  that  every  precaution  has  been  taken  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  bank 
shall  not  issue  paper  beyond  the  proper  amount,  by  compelling  the  bank  to  give  notes 
in  exchange  for  gold.    And  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  security  that  the  bank  shall 
not  restrict  its  issues  below  the  necessary  amount,  by  giving  to  the  holder  of  gold 
the  power  of  demanding  bank  notes.     But  then  it  was  said  that  restriction  imposed 
upon  the  issue  of  private  paper  would  subject  the  country  to  the  greatest  incon- 
venience.    It  was  said,  also,  that  the  only  effect  of  their  interference  in  discrediting 
the  paper  issues  of  the  private  banks  would  be  to  make  men  invent  some  other  species 
of  paper  credit  for  themselves,  to  be  substituted  for  country  notes.     Now,  if  country 
paper  were  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity,  why  had  not  that  question  been 
answered  which  he  had  put  before?     Why  was  it  that  in  eight  or  ten  of  the  greatest 
agricultural  counties  the  issue  of  the  country  paper  does  not  exceed  £1,300,000? 
He  had  shewn  that  in  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Cambridgeshire,  Oxfordshire, 
part  of  Norfolk,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Suffolk,  all  situated  within  a  radius  of  sixty- 
five  miles  from  London, — that  in  all  those  counties  the  necessities  of  the  district  we're 
provided  for  by  an  issue  of  country  bank  paper  to  the  amount  of  only  £1,300,000; 
and  supposing  that  the  country  banks  were  to  restrict  that  issue,  do  not  believe  that 
the  Bank  of  England  would  refuse  to  supply  its  place.     Or  supposing  the  country 
banks  should  wish  to  substitute  the  Bank  of  England  paper  for  their  own — ^to  dead 
with  the  Bank  of  England  as  no  less  than  sixty  banks  dealt  with  it  at  this  moment 
— the  Bank  of  England  would  give  them  its  paper  and  pay  a  commission  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  use  of  it.     If  the  restrictions  on  the  issues  of  country  paper  would,  as 
it  has  been  said,  lead  to  the  issuing  of  bills  of  exchange  to  supply  its  place,  why,  he 
asked,  have  they  not  been  issued  within  the  districts  to  which  he  had  referred  ?     The 
Bank  of  England  provides  a  circulation  for  that  district,  amoimting,  I  believe,  to 
£6,000,000,  the  remainder  £1,300,000  being  supplied  by  country  bank  paper.  Why 
have  not  bills  of  exchange  been  used  there  ?     Because  the  circulation  is  suflScient, 
and  because  there  is  confidence  in  the  Bank  of  England.     It  is  said  that  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Bank  of  England  paper, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  prejudice  in  other  parts  of  the  country  against  it.     Depend 
upon  it,  a  very  little  experience  would  remove  that  difficulty,  and  that  a  very  short 
trial  would  remove  the  prejudice  which  it  is  supposed  exists  against  the  circulation 
of  Bank  of  England  paper,  which  would  soon  be  found  acceptable  in  the  agricultural 
districts.     But  would  they  tell  him  how  it  happened  that  in  some  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts  there  are  scarcely  any  banks  of  issue,  and  that  the  whole  itf 
their  wants  are  supplied  by  Bank  of  England  paper.    Take  Birmingham  for  example. 
He  apprehended,  that  no  great  proportion  of  the  paper  used  in  that  town  consists  of 
country  notes.     The  Bank  of  England  at  this  moment  circulated  £621,000  in  notes 
in  Birmingham,  and  he  doubted  if  there  was  £100,000  more  in  country  notes.   [Mr. 
Muntz:  Not  so  much.]     Then  that  was  the  amount  of  paper  circulation  in  that 
great  manufacturing  district.     There  they  contrived  to  carry  on  their  trade,  and 
yet  required  only  a  paper  circulation  of  £700,000,  and  still  but  £100,000  of  iliat 
was  in  country  notes.     Were  there  any  bills  of  exchange  issued  there  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  circulation?     If  there  were  any  apprehension  as  to  the  Bank  of 
England  paper,  there  could  be  a  supply  of  country  paper  in  the  district;  but  the 
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proportions  id  which  they  circulated  were  as  had  been  mentioned.  If  there  were  a 
deticiency,  did  bills  of  exchange  supply  it?  [Mr.  Gisbome  believed  they  did.]  He 
doubted  it  very  much,  at  least  he  never  heard  that  the  circulation  was  supplied  by 
bills  of  exchange.  Of  course  there  were  bills  of  exchange  used  for  the  purpose  of 
commerce;  but  he  had  never  before  heard  that  they  had  been  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  local  circulation  of  £5  notes.  The  circulation  of  Gloucester  was 
supplied  by  the  Bank  of  England  with  notes  to  the  amount  of  ;£l 07,000.  At 
Manchester  it  might  be  supposed  that  its  great  commercial  transactions  would  be 
supplied  by  the  notes  of  country  banks.  The  Bank  of  England  supplied  it  with  a 
circulation  of  £2,167,000.  He  believed  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  circulation  of 
Manchester  was  supplied  by  the  Bank  of  England.  Now,  lie  had  never  heard  of  a 
want  of  circulation  in  Manchester.  The  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  suffi* 
cient.  They  had  bills  of  exchange  there  for  carrying  on  their  great  transactions, 
but  not  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  in  any  way  a  local  circulation.  In  Liverpool 
the  Bank  of  England  supplied  the  circulation  to  the  extent  of  ;£1, 000,000.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  where  a  vacuum  was  felt,  notes  would  be  issued  consistent 
with  the  principle  which  the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  value  required.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  willing  to  fill  up  the 
Tacuum,  but  if  the  Bank  of  England  were  unwilling,  then  they  had  not  to  depend 
upon  its  good  will,  for  they  had  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  command  the  issue 
of  Bank  of  England  notes.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  there  was  a  restriction  to  the 
amount  of  one  ninth  on  the  country  issue,  then  the  country  banks  and  the  joint- 
stock  banks  would  have  nothing  else  to  do  than  to  keep  in  London  such  an  amount 
of  available  securities  as  would  enable  them  to  command  and  ensure  Bank  of 
En^l&nd  notes  to  supply  the  banks  in  the  country.  If  the  bank  should  refuse,  which 
the  bank  would  not — if  it  should  refuse  to  issue  paper  to  supply  the  void,  then  they 
did  not  depend  upon  the  good  will  of  the  bank,  they  could  by  a  small  sacrifice  have 
the  Toid  supplied  by  the  exertions  of  the  country  l^ankers.  All  that  was  required 
from  them  was»  not  to  submit  to  a  restriction  which  wotild  be  an  inconvenience. 
They  could,  by  a  dejwsitof  securities,  command  a  supply  of  paper,  and  with  a  smaller 
amount  of  difficulty  than  under  the  present  regulations.  1  he  hon  gentleman  asked 
him  to  define  what  he  meant  by  money  ?  and  the  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  had 
not,  on  a  former  occasion,  defined  it  Now,  he  had  already  stated  that  by  money  he 
meant  either  the  coin  of  the  realm  or  that  sjiecies  of  paper  credit  named  a  promissory 
note,  which,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  not  reijuiring  any  personal  guarantee 
beyond  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  supplies  the  place  of  money.  He  stated  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  clear  distinction  between  a  promissory  note  payable  on  demand, 
without  any  personal  guarantee  beyond  the  credit  of  the  issuer,  and  any  other  form 
of  public  credit ;  and  that  he  had  a  strong  impression,  that  if  they  wanted  a  metal 
standard,  with  a  circulating  medium,  supposed  to  take  the  place  of  gold,  it  could  not 
be  maintained  upon  any  other  basis  than  the  actual  and  instant  convertibility  of  the 
paper  in  circulation.  With  that  system  he  thought  they  might  leave  without  restriction 
and  interference  those  other  forms  of  paper  credit,  which  are  a  proper  superstructure 
on  the  basis  of  a  metallic  circulation  and  a  paper  circulation  ecjuivalent  in  value  to 
gold.  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  said,  that  they  ought  not  to  interfere  with  the 
dealings  between  man  and  man ;  another  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  though  private 
banks  had  failed,  there  was  no  instance  of  misconduct  oh  the  part  of  joint-stock 
banks.  That  hon.  gentleman,  however,  corrected  himself  by  saying,  that  there  were 
no  proofs  that  in  the  ultimate  winding-up  of  the  afiairs  of  these  banks,  the  notes  issued 
by  them  had  not  been  paid  to  the  holder.  Why  that  might  be  true— it  might  be  that 
by  calling  upon  all  the  unfortunate  shareholders  in  those  banks,  they  had  contrived, 
after  the  lapse  of,  perhaps,  four  or  five  years,  to  pay  the  holders  of  notes ;  but  he 
did  not  think  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion  that  that  was  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Nottingham  (Mr.  Gisborne,) 
said,  that  he  should  vote  U)r  the  proposition  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence 
to  justify  an  interference  with  banks  of  issue — what  evidence  would  the  hon. 
gentleman  have  ?  He  had  already  stated  the  dividends  paid  by  a  number  of  banks  of 
issue:  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  detailed  account  of  the  failure  of  different  banks, 
among  which  he  found  the  bank  of  Manchester,  the  Northern  and  Central  bank, 
the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  joint-stock  bank,  the  Commercial  Bank  of  JBngland^ithe 
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imperial  bank,  the  Yorkshire  agricultural  and  commercial  banking  company, 
the  Isle  of  Wight  joint-stock  company,  the  Isle  of  Man  Bank,  the  Leamington 
bank,  and  several  others,  which  present  sach  details  of  fraudulent  prac- 
tices, in  many  instances,  as  he  had  never  before  beard  of.  These  instances 
clearly  proved  the  policy  of  interference  to  the  extent  which  he  proposed,  namely, 
requiring  that  the  original  prospectus  should  be  deposited,  that  the  names 
of  partners  should  be  given,  and  that  there  should  be  some  provisions,  imposing  a 
responsibility  on  the  directors  who  are  to  govern  the  establishments.  If  he  wanted 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  policy  of  interfering  with  respect  to  the  future  regula- 
tions of  joint-stock  banks,  the  statement  which  he  held  in  his  hand  would  afiord 
that  proof.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  Commercial  Bank  of  England,(With  a  nominal 
capital  of  £500,000,  and  a  paid-up  capital  of  £260,000,  started  in  the  year 
1834,  and  which  by  the  year  1840,  had  lost  its  entire  capital,  and  about  £30,000 
or  £40,000  in  addition.  In  February  1840,  only  four  months  before  it  came  to 
an  end,  the  directors  stated  to  the  proprietors,  that  *'  they  continued  to  stand  firm 
in  the  confidence  of  the  public,*^  and  that  ^*  the  profits  of  the  bank  for  the  nrevions 
half-year  had  been  larger  than  for  any  similar  period  since  its  establishment  J' 
This  bank  had  advanced  to  one  man  £180,000,  and  one  of  the  directors  stated, 
that  that  man  could  not  have  got  credit  for  £500  for  two  years  in  the  town  in  which 
he  lived  from  any  other  establishment.  Although  these  banks  acted  in  this  reck- 
less manner,  these  were  all  banks  of  issue,  and  their  notes  were  freely  circulated 
amongst  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  wealthiest  down  to  the  very  poorest.  These 
parties  were  all  subject  to  the  consequences  of  these  reckless  proceedings,  and  yet  the 
hon.  gentleman  said,  that  parliament  should  not  interfere  with  these  banks  in 
any  way.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  these  banks  ought  to  be  left  to  themselves, 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  as  was  the  case  in  Scotland.  But  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  said,  that 
when  they  found  these  banks  establishing  themselves  in  towns,  and  buying  ap  the 
private  banks,  in  order  to  make  and  extend  their  connection ;  when  he  saw  that 
the  notes  issued  by  these  banks  were  imposed  upon  all  sorts  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  not  the  power  to  reject  them,  he  considered  that  there  was  an  amount 
of  misery  entailed  upon  society  which  called  aloud  for  the  interference  of  thb 
House.  He  was  not  condemning  all  the  joint-stock  banks :  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  that  many  of  them  had  conferred  great  benefits  upon  society,  but  it  was  by 
the  legitimate  application  of  their  capital  in  advancing  loans  upon  fair  interest.  But 
he  said  it  was  fair  to  the  respectable  establishments,  conducted  in  this  manner, 
to  protect  them  from  the  injury  which  must  be  done  to  them,  in  common  with  the 
community,  bv  the  reckless  proceedings  of  other  establishments,  which  were  not 
conducted  with  any  regard  to  fair  commercial  principles.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Liskeard  complained,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  that  there  had  been 
some  misapprehension  in  tne  returns  of  the  number  of  failures  of  bankers  since  1838, 
owing,  as  he  said,  to  persons  who  had  become  bankrupts  from  other  causes,  but 
who  happened  to  be  shareholders  in  joint-stock  banks,  having  been  described  in  their 
fiats  as  private  bankers;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  referred  to  the  highest 
authority,  namely,  the  returns  in  the  accountant's  office  in  the  court  of  &nk- 
ruptcy,  in  confirmation  of  what  he  said.  A  statement  of  this  kind  had  come  to  him 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  before,  and  he  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Montague,  of  that  oflSce, 
requesting  him  to  make  some  inquiry  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Montague  wrote  him  a 
reply,  which  he  would  read  to  the  House.  Mr.  Montague  stated — **  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  there  had  been  some  persons  against  whom  fiats  had  been  taken  out,  who 
had  been  wrongly  described  as  bankers,  because  they  happened  to  be  shareholders. in 
country  banks;  but  that  the  whole  number  of  these  cases  was  only  six  out  of 
eighty-six." 

So  that  there  had  been  an  error,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  stated, 
but  only  to  a  very  small  amount.  He  had  stated  so  fully  on  a  former  occasion  the 
principal  grounds  upon  which  he  supported  the  measure  now  proposed  by  her 
Majesty's  government,  that  he  would  not,  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night,  detain  the 
House  by  going  any  further  over  the  same  grounds.  He  trusted  that  the  House 
would  bear  in  mind,  that  during  the  last  twenty  years  there  had  been  four  decisive 
proofs,  at  four  distinct  periods,  that  under  the  present  system  of  currency,  the  prin- 
ciple of  convertibility  was  endangered.    The  first  was  in  1825,  when  the  Bank  was 
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ex|>osed  to  the  greatest  daDger,  brought  on  not  altogether  by  the  increase  of  country 
bank  paper,  but  because  there  had  been  a  great  increase  of  the  circulation  at  a 
time  when,  if  the  effects  of  the  exchanges  had  been  properly  attended  to,  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  reduction.    In  1832,  again  there  was  a  panic  in  the  commercial 
world,   and    the  bank    was   again    endangered;     and    the    circumstances   under 
which  the  danger  was  then  averted,  if  he  were  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  them 
were  of  such  a  nature  as  only  to  confirm  the  principles  which  he  was  now  con- 
tending for.     In  1837  and  1839,  there  were  fresh  panics,  attended  by  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    The  Manchester  chamber  of  commerce  declared   that  those  dis- 
tresses   were  consequent  upon  the  flnctuations  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
eoontry,  and  added,  that  from  this  cause  there  had  been  a  loss  upon  five  articles  of 
manufacture,  including  woollen  and  hardware,  of  ;£40,000,000  of  capital.    The  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  gave  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
enormous  amount  of  loss  of  capital,  and  of  moral  and  social  misery  which  had  been 
the  result  within  a  very  short  period  of  these  fluctuations.     The  hon.  member  for 
Paisley  referred  to  the  year  1839,  and  asked  what  they  could  do  if  such  a  state 
of  things  were  to  come  again,  and  the  bullion  in  the  bank  were  reduced  from 
jC9,O0O,00O  to  jg2,000,000?     Now,  to  this,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)   answered  that  he 
hoped  that  the  Bank  of  England  by  acting  on  the  principles  of  this  measure,  would 
avert  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence.     In  1839,  the  Bank  of  England  had  to  lean 
for  assistance  upon  the  Bank  of  France,  tending  to  introduce  confusion  and  embar- 
rassment into  the  monetary  affairs  of  this  country.     Therefore,  in  twenty  years, 
proofs  had  from  time  to  time  been  afforded  that  the  present  system  was  objectionable. 
It   was  the  duty  of  the  government  to  propose  measures  which  they  thought 
woald  be  effectual  for  the  amendment  of  that  system ;   and  yet  taking  care  not  to 
harm  existing  interests.    They  knew  the  difficulties  they  might  have  to  contend 
with,  if  a  combination  of  personal  interests  were  permitted  to  prevail,  but  they  had 
acted  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  to  all  the  great  principles  of  the  measure 
before  the  House  they  steadily  adhered.  If  d  ifficulties  were  thrown  in  its  way  the  House 
most  make  itself  responsible  for  them,  and  not  the  government,  if  the  present  measure 
failed  and  a  period  of  increased  issue  again  arrived.     If  that  should  happen,  and  again 
unwarranted  speculation  should  ensue  from  that  increased  issue,  ministers  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  they  had  given  the  advice,  and  taken  the  course 
which  they  thought  best  calculated  to  avert  the  evil.     They  were  not  wild  enough 
to  suppose  that  this  measure  would  prevent  all  undue  speculation  or  ensure  an  in- 
variable paper  currency;  but  there  was  a  species  of  speculation  dependent  on  an 
undue  issue  of  paper,  which  they  hoped  the  measure  would  check.     Speculation 
could  not  be  prevented  in  a  commercial  community,  but  it  might  be  aggravated  by 
a  species  of  paper  credit  within  the  power  of  parliament;   and  though  ministers  did 
not  hope  nor  aim  at  checking  legitimate  speculation— though  they  admitted  that 
they  could  not  prevent  illegitimate  speculation,  which  was,  perhaps,  necessarily 
incident  to  mercantile  enterprise,  particularly  in  a  country  like   this — still   they 
asked  parliament  by  assenting  to  this  measure,  not  to  aggravate  evils  it  could 
not  control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  which  came  properly  within  its  jurisdiction. 
Amendment  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 


THE  SUGAR  DUTIES. 
JuKB  17.  1844. 

On  the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  committee 
on  the  Sugar  Duties  bill — 

SiB  Robert  Peel  said — Sir,  it  is  probable  that  the  House  expects  from  me  some 
statement  of  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to  pursue  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  vote  of  Friday  night  on  the 
Sugar  Duties,  and  assuming  that  I  am  right  in  respect  to  the  wishes  of  the  House 
as  regards  the  statement  I  am  prepared  to  make,  probably  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  make  it  when  the  House  shall  have  resolved  itself  into  committee,  and  Mr. 
Greene  is  in  the  Chair. 

House  in  committee. 
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On  the  Ist  clause — (^*  That  the  duties  imposed  by  Acts  6  and  7,  William  IV^  c 
26,  and  3rd  and  4th  Victoria,  c.  17,  be  continued  till  the  5th  day  of  July,  1845) — 
and  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  by  Mr.  Miles  be  added,  ?iz.: — **  To 
leave  out  from  the  words  *  continued  until  the'  to  the  end  of  the  clause,  in  order  to 
add  the  words  10th  day  of  November,  1844,  and  that  from  and  after  that  date,  aodl 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1845,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  thereon,  there  shall  be 
charged  the  duties  of  customs  following;  that  is  to  say,''  &c.— 

Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows:  Sir,  I  propose  now,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  views  which  her  Miyesty's  government 
entertain  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  decision  of  Friday  last  on  the  subject  of 
the  Sugar  Duties,  and  to  state  the  course  which  it  is  their  intention  to  pursue.  Pre- 
liminary to  that  statement  of  their  intention  ,the  committee  will,  lam  sure,  permit 
me  to  refer  in  the  first  instance  to  the  course  her  Majesty's  government  have  pursued 
in  the  present  vear  in  relation  to  the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  and  tne  con- 
siderations which  have  induced  them  to  take  that  course,  and  to  refer  especially  to 
the  views  they  entertain  upon  the  subject  of  those  particular  duties  which  are  imposed 
upon  foreign  and  colonial  sugar.  Sir,  the  opinions  we  entertain  upon  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  duties  are  those  which  we  have  entertained  for  several  years — ^views 
which  we  expressed  when  we  were  opponents  of  her  Majesty's  government,  which 
we  have  avowed  since  we  have  been  intrusted  with  power,  and  which  at  the  present 
time  we  still  entertain  and  intend  to  act  upon.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  ordinary 
considerations  which  determine  matters  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  do  nut 
apply  to  the  particular  article  of  sugar.  We  find  that  with  respect  to  the  slave-trade 
tliis  country  has  adopted  a  particular  line  of  action,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  country  considers  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade  one  of  the  greatest 
evils  and  curses  by  which  humanity  can  be  afflicted.  We  have  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  by  which  they  are  engaged  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  regulation 
not  only  of  the  internal  affairs  of  countries,  but  of  their  commercial  relations  and 
interests  generally,  is  within  the  province  of  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  each  inde- 
pendent state.  But  we  have  engaged  other  powers  by  special  treaties  to  co-operate 
with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  though  the  chief  onus  of  the  attempt 
to  suppress  it  has  fallen  on  this  country.  I'he  legislature  has  thought  itself  justified 
by  a  general  regard  for  the  interests  of  humanity  to  aim  at  the  suppression  of  the 
sUtve-trade  and  the  extinction  of  slavery.  In  our  own  dominions  the  legislature  has 
thought  itself  justified  by  considerations  wholly  apart  from  any  interested  motives — 
by  considerations  of  general  humanity — to  call  on  the  country  to  make  a  great  sacri- 
fice, not  only  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The 
country  voted  without  reluctance  £20,000,000,  for  compensation  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  dominions.  At  the  present  day  a  great  annual  expenditure  is 
incurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  world  by  this  country  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  expenditure  not  being  intended  to  benefit  any  part  of 
our  own  dominions,  but  to  put  down  a  trade  carried  on  for  the  supposed  advantage 
of  other  parties  with  whose  domestic  institutions  we  have  no  right  to  interfere.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  we  passed  an  act  prohibiting— or  at 
least  enforcing  additional  penalties  against — the  application  of  British  capital  to 
enterprises  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  through  the  medium  of  slavery,  and  encou- 
raging the  slave-trade.  Both  Houses  of  parliament  concurred  in  that  act,  extending 
it  to  all  the  dominions  of  the  Queen,  and  visiting  with  heavy  penalties  all  those  subjects 
of  her  Majesty  who  in  Brazil  or  Cuba,  or  any  other  place,  made  use  of  their  capital 
to  encourage  the  slave-trade.  We  have,  therefore,  I  conceive,  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  our  policy,  given  conclusive  proof  that  this  country  is  governed  with  respect  to 
the  slave-trade  by  a  different  principle  from  that  which  regulates  every  other  kind  of 
commercial  transaction.  When  her  Majesty's  present  government  were  in  opposi- 
tion in  the  year  1839,  we  supported  those  who  were  then  in  power  in  resisting  the 
proposal  then  made  by  the  present  member  for  Dumfries,  the  effect  of  which,  if  it 
had  met  the  sanction  of  the  House,  would  have  been  to  reduce  the  protective  duty 
on  foreign  sufar,  as  compared  with  British  colonial  sugar,  to  the  amount  of  12^. 
That  proposal  was  resisted  by  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  government,  upon  grounds  which  I  have  before  quoted;    and 
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ID  quoting  which  I  am  sare  the  right  hoD.  gentleman  opposite,  then  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  (Mr.  Labouchere,)  will  do  me  the  justice  to  say  that  I  did  not  use 
them  in  the  way  of  taunt,  or  as  supposing  that  the  declaration  then  made  presumed 
that  they  placed  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  a  reconsideration  of  the  Sugar 
duties  at  some  other  time.  I  do  not  refer  to  them  again,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  that  a  very  high  and  respected  authority  did  entertain  opinions 
with  respect  to  the  slave  trade,  not  very  different  from  those  we  have  subsequently 
adopted.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  whose  opinion  I  am  about  to  quote,  did 
not  profess  to  be  permanently  hound  by  his  opinions ;  still  he  did  state,  as  I  now 
state,  that  in  determining  matters  connected  with  the  slave-trade  we  were 
bound  to  be  regulated  by  other  considerations  than  those  which  governed  us  in 
ordinary  financial  and  commercial  operations.  In  1840,  in  opposing  the  motion 
of  the  present  hon.  member  for  Dumfries,  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  then  Pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trade,  who  had  been  asked,  why  he  consented  to  take  slave 
grown  tobacco  and  cotton  if  he  refused  to  take  slave-grown  sugar,  said — **  He  was 
not  prepared  to  say  that  upon  this  subject  the  course  of  legislation  in  England  had 
been  consistent ;  but  he  thought  that  a  broad  distinction  was  to  be  drawn  between 
the  importation  of  sugar  and  the  importation  of  tobacco  and  cotton.  It  was  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  two  latter  commodities  did  not  enter  into  competition  with 
any  similar  articles  raised  by  free  labour  in  our  own  colonies.'* 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  also  stated,  that  a  great  experiment  had  then  been 
recently  made  in  the  West  Indies,  and  referred  also  to  some  extraordinary  and  tem- 
porary causes  of  depression  in  the  colonies;  but  stated  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  measure  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in  our  British 
colonial  possessions,  by  opening  the  floodgates  to  a  supply  of  foreign  sugar,  which 
would  inundate  the  British  market,  and  materially  interfere  with  the  prospect  of  a 
successful  termination  of  that. experiment.  Whether  the  views  we  still  entertain 
on  this  subject  be  well  founded  or  not,  at  least  they  are  consistent  views — views 
which  we  did  entertain,  and  which  we  avowed  and  acted  on  when  we  were 
opposed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  They  appeared  to  receive  a  sanction  also 
from  the  very  high  authority  of  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  have  never  mentioned 
without  accompanying  it  with  professions  of  respect  for  his  opinions  on  all  matters 
of  finance — I  mean  Mr.  Deacon  Hume.  That  gentleman  M^as  the  advocate  of  the 
removal  of  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  corn,  and  he  was  the  decided  opponent  of 
the  protective  system;  he  was  the  authority  of  all  others  who  has  given  the  most 
express  and  positive  opinions,  deriving  great  weight  from  his  official  situation  and 
connection  with  the  government,  in  favour  of  unrestricted  commerce  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  protection.  Mr.  Hume  himself  did  except  this  article  of  sugar  and  the  slave 
trade  from  the  ordinary  principles  which  should  govern  the  commercial  regulations. 
He  said — *'I  cannot  conceive;  after  our  having  thirty  years  ago  abolished  the  slave- 
trade,  and  after  having  abolished  slavery  itself,  that  any  question  of  free  trade  can 
arise  as  regards  Cuba — with  her  abundance  of  rich  soil,  not  only  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  population  of  slaves,  but  notoriously  importing  the  enormous  amount  of 
40,000  to  50,000  slaves  annually,  having  in  fact  both  the  slave-trade  and  slavery — 
when  the  law  has  deprived  the  planter  of  the  means  of  raising  his  produce.  I  con- 
sider the  question  as  altogether  taken  out  of  the  category  of  free  trade." 

Those  were  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  delivered  so  recently  as  the  year 
1840,  at  a  time  when  he  was  the  advocate  of  the  abolition  of  all  restrictions.  Her 
Msjesty^s  government  entertain  (he  same  opinions;  they  think,  that  to  expose  the 
British  planter,  who  has  neither  the  advantage — if  it  be  an  advantage  of  slavery — 
nor  still  less  of  the  slave  trade,  to  the  necessity  of  competing  with  Brazil  and  Cuba, 
spots  the  most  favoured  by  nature  for  the  production  of  sugar — the  parts  of  the 
world,  containing  probably  the  most  of  rich  and  virgin  soil,  and  with  a  climate 
pecoliarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar : — we  entertain  Mr.  Hume^s  opinion 
— that  if  you  prohibit  the  slave-trade  and  abolish  slavery,  it  does  require  the 
most  mature  consideration  before  you  subject  the  British  planter  to  competition 
with  countries  possessed  of  such  facilities  for  increased  production.  We  have  the 
most  conclusive  proofs  that  our  endeavours  to  extirpate  the  slave-trade  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  have  been  ineffectual ;  that  the  public  mind  of  those  countries  is  not 
opposed  to  the  continuance  of  that  system,  but  that  it  exists  to  a  frightful  extent ; 
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aod  we  still  entertain  the  opinion  that  to  admit  the  sngar  of  those  countries  on  the 
same  terms  that  we  admit  the  sugar  of  Manilla,  and  that  we  shall  admit  that  of 
China,  would  be  unjust  to  the  British  planter.     Remember  too  in  considering 
this  question  that  it  was  but  comparatively  recent  that  the  House,  by  an  unanimous 
resolution,  addressed  the  Crown  to  enforce  the  regulations  as  to  slaveiy  and  the 
slave-trade ;  that  the  Crown  has  acted  on  that  address  so  far  as  to  make  increased 
pecuniary  exertion  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  and  that  the  feeling  manifested  on 
that  occasion  was  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  considerations  of  expense  were  subordinate  to  the  great  object  of  suppress- 
ing the  slave-trade,  we  certainly  think  that  the  opening  the  British  maHtet  to  the 
sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba  would  give  an  increased  stimulus  to  the  slave-trade  as 
carried  on  in  those  countries  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  agg^vating  the  staiut 
of  slavery,  and  that,  therefore,  after  such  public  professions,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
so  to  open  our  markets  to  that  slave-grown  sugar.     We  are  not  insensible  to  those 
considerations — at  least  we  attach  due  weight  to  them — urged  by  the  opponents  of 
protection,  that  the  admission  of  sug^r  the  growth  of  free  labour  would  give,  though 
not  a  direct,  yet  an  indirect  encouragement,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  slave^gmwn 
sngar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.     That,  certainly,  may  be  the  result  at  first;  but  I 
cannot  help  entertaining  the  opinion  that,  if  you  wUl  encourage  the  protection  of 
sugar  the  growth  of  free  labour  in  such  countries  as  Manilla  and  Java,  and  perhaps 
in  China,  you  will  by  that  give  a  permanent  encouragement  to  the  production  of 
free-grown  sngar — that,  thotigh  there  may  in  the  mean  time  be  a  temporary  in- 
crease of  the  produce  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  yet  that  the  encouragement  you  will  give 
will  ultimately  tend  to  prove  that  free-grown  sugar  can  compete  favourably  with 
slave-grown  sugar,  and  that  you  will  thus  be  striking  a  blow,  indirectly  but  eflectu- 
ally,  at  the  slave-trade,  and  by  those  means  tend  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  themselves.     Sir,  these  are  the  general  grounds  on  which  we  still  entertain 
the  opinion  that  though  it  may  be  safe  with  respect  to  the  West  India  interests  to 
permit  a  limited  and  qualified  competition  of  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  yet 
that  it  will  be  dangerous  to  those  interests  to  admit,  as  the  noble  lord  proposed 
at  a  differential  duty  of  10«.,  only  the  sugar  of  Brazil  and  Cuba,  and  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  course  this  country  has  taken,  and  the  declarations  we  have 
made,  on  the  subject  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.     I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  any 
controversy,  but  merely  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  her  Majesty*8  government 
have  formed  their  conclusions,  and  on  which  they  are  prepared  to  act.     With  these 
opinions,  the  question  upon  which  we  had  to  decide  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year  was  this — what  course  shall  we  pursue  with  respect  to  the  admission  of 
foreign  sugar?     Of  course  I  do  not  ask  honl  gentlemen  to  acquiesce  in  my  views, 
and  to  make  a  distinction  between  slave-labour  sugar  and  free-labour  sugar.   I  only 
ask  them  to  allow  me  to  assume,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  my  opinions  are 
correct  in  supposing  that  there  is  to  be  a  distinction  made.     Entertaining  those 
opinions,  then,  what  course  ought  we,  consistently  with  our  public  duty,  to  pursue 
with  respect  to  the  admission  of  foreign  sugar  Y    As  bearing  on  the  question,  an 
event  of  considerable  importance  is  to  occur  this  year.     On  the  10th  of  November, 
1844,  the  existing  treaty  with  Brazil  will  expire.     Previously  to  that  day  it  is  most 
difficult  for  a  government,  entertaining  the  opinions  we  do  to  deal  at  all  with  the  ques- 
tion of  sugar,  because  Brazil  is  entitled,  by  the  engagements  of  the  existing  treaty, 
to  have  her  produce  received  in  the  markets  of  this  country  on  the  footing  of  the  most 
favoured  nations.     There  is  no  qualification — it  is  an  equivalent  condition — ^the 
engagement  is  express  and  absolute.     The  produce  of  Brazil  must,  with  respect  to 
duty,  be  admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  the  produce  of  Manilla  or  of  Java;  but  on  the 
10th  of  November  in  thtsyear,that  state  of  things  will  cease.  We  therefore  considered, 
at  the  commencement  of  this  year,  what  course  it  would  be  our  duty  to  take.    It  has 
been  said  that  it  would  have  been  more  advisable,  if  instead  of  postponing  the  con- 
sideration of  that  great  question — which  must  be  considered  previously  to  the  expi- 
ration of  the  Income-tax — we  had  declared  our  g^eneral  financial  and  commercial 
views   this  session;     and    that,  supposing  they  had  led  to  the  conclusion    that 
there  ought  to  be  a   continuance  of   the  Income-tax,  accompanied    by  further 
modifications  of  the  tariff,  and  greater  reductions  in  the  import  duties  on  foreign 
articles,  it  would  better  have  been  made  in  the  present  year  thaii^have  deferred 
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nnj  proiKMal  we  might  have  to  make  until  the  next.  Now,  I  will  state  to  the 
Hou9e  the  reasoos  which  induced  us  to  thinly  it  our  duty  to  postpone  the  coostdera- 
tios  of  the  general  financial  condition  of  the  country,  as  connected  and  interwoTcn 
with  the  renewal  of  the  Income-tax,  until  next  year.  We  thought  it  most  desirable, 
that  the  House,  before  coming  to  a  decision  on  so  important  a  question  as  the 
renewal  of  the  Income-tax,  and  many  other  questions  necessarily  depending  upon  it, 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  and  fullest  experience  as  to  the  effect  of  those 
alterations  in  the  customs  duties  which  were  made  in  1842,  when  the  Income-tax 
was  proposed.  Many  of  those  duties  did  not  take  effect  until  within  a  rather  recent 
period.  But,  if  we  are  to  decide  that  great  and  important  Question  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Income-tax,  it  would  be  most  advantageous  to  us  to  know  the  result  of  the 
past  reductions  of  the  customs  duties.  In  the  case  of  the  timber  duties,  the  ex- 
perience of  their  effect  is  very  deficient,  because,  in  the  case  of  timber,  as  to  some  of 
the  most  important  articles  in  respect  of  which  reductions  were  made,  the  whole 
alteration  did  not  take  effect  till  the  month  of  October  last;  therefore,  we  have 
now  only  a  very  limited  period  from  which  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  reductions 
in  the  timber  duties.  There  has  also  been,  for  some  months  past,  decided  indica- 
tions of  an  increased  demand  for  industry,  and  of  greater  employment  among  the 
manufacturing  and  working  classes  generally,  that  cannot  but  be  considered  as  an 
evidence  of  increasing  and  returning  prosperity  as  far  as  the  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  are  concerned.  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing  the  earnest  wisli  of  this 
House  that  these  indications  may  be  significant  of  permanent  improvement.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  on  former  occasions  been  deceived  by  delusive  indications  of  re- 
turning prosperity,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think  that  these  indications  cannot 
be  relied  on.  But  this,  in  my  opinion,  constitutes  a  decisive  reason  why,  before  re- 
viewing the  whole  of  our  commercial  policy,  and  why,  before  taldng  into  our 
consideration  the  renewal  or  the  abandonment  of  the  Income-tax,  or  whatever  other 
financial  course  we  might  think  advisable,  sufficient  time  should  elapse  in  order  that 
we  might  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  the  alterations  then  made.  But  there 
was  another  and  a  still  more  conclusive  reason  for  postponing  until  next  year  the 
consideration  of  the  Income-tax.  We  had  no  alternative  in  the  present  year,  as  we 
had  reason  to  believe  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  but  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  two  other  great  financial  questions,  which  probably  would  press  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session  for  immediate  discussion.  The  one  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  interest  on  the  three- and-a- half  per  cent,  stock — an  operation,  from  the 
amount  of  that  stock,  by  far  the  greatest  that  has  been  undertaken  in  modem  times, 
and  the  failure  of  which  would  have  been  to  every  interest  most  unfortunate.  We 
had  also  no  alternative  but  to  bring  forward  a  proposal  of  the  greatest  importance, 
which  I  have  had,  as  the  organ  of  government,  the  honour  of  submitting  to  this 
House,  namely,  the  measure  for  the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter,  the  regulation  of 
joint-stock  banks,  and  of  the  system  of  paper  circulation  in  this  country.  We  fore- 
saw at  the  commencement  of  the  session  that  there  was  every  prospect  that  both 
these  measures  would  undergo  consideration.  Seeing  also  the  mass  of  legislation, 
which  I  freely  admit  was  left  undisposed  of  at  the  end  of  last  session,  and  which 
pressed  for  decision  in  the  course  of  the  present, — the  necessity  of  proposing  the 
reduction  of  the  interest  of  the  three-and-a-half  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  other 
necessity  of  proposing  a  measure  for  the  regulation  of  the  bank  charter,  induced  us 
to  think  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  another 
measure  of  the  greatest  financial  and  commercial  importance,  namely,  the  question 
of  the  renewal  or  discontinuance  of  the  Income-tax.  There  was  a  third  reason  also 
for  postponing  the  measure  till  next  year,  which,  in  our  opinion  was  equally  con- 
clusive. How  were  we  to  deal  with  the  question  of  tlie  admission  of  foreign  sugar? 
To  propose  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  and  make  no  proposal  on  the  subject 
of  sugar,  would  probably  not  have  conciliated  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 1  doubt  whether  the  House  would  not  almost  have  considered  a  proposal 
respecting  the  sugar  duties  a  necessary  condition  of  the  renewal  of  the  Income-tax. 
It  was  impossible  for  us,  pending  the  treaty  with  Brazil,  to  make  that  proposal. 
Supposing  in  the  month  of  March  we  had  brought  on  the  question  of  the  Income- 
tax  and  the  sugar  duties,  and  proposed  in  that  month  any  considerable  reduction  of 
the  duties  on  sugar,  Brazil  would  have  been  entitled  until  November,  1844.  to  share 
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in  all  the  advanta^s  of  that  reduction,  and  would  have  had  a  positiye  claim  to  admit 
her  sugar  into  the  market  of  this  country  with  the  advantage  of  whatever  reduction 
would  have  been  made.  Now,  from  the  combined  operation  of  these  three  reasons, 
I  thiniL  any  gentleman  who  permits  me  to  assume  that  we  are  right  in  making  a  dis- 
tinction between  free-labour  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar,  will  admit  that  we  had 
no  alternative  but  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  any  very  extensive  measure  in 
respect  to  the  sugar  duties  until  our  discretion  was  unfettered,  so  far  as  Brazil  was 
concerned,  by  the  termination  of  the  treaty.  We  therefore  did  resolve  deliberately 
not  to  ask  the  House  to  pronounce  an  opinion  in  the  course  of  the  present  session 
with  respect  to  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax.  At  the  same  time,  we  felt  it  to 
be  our  duty  to  make  a  proposition  to  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties. 
We  saw  indications  of  a  rising  price.  The  price  of  sugar  at  the  commencement  of 
the  spring  was  about  28.  higher  per  cwt.  than  the  average  of  the  last  two  years. 
There  were  reasons  to  apprehend  that  there  might  be  a  deficient  supply.  In  the 
month  of  November,  1844,  the  period  would  arrive  when  we  should  be  at  liberty  to 
deal  with  the  Question  of  free-labour  sugar.  The  only  monopoly  that  remiuns  al- 
most is  that  or  sugar.  [^*  Corn,  Com.*^]  I  do  not  wish  to  provoke  discussion.  I 
am  making  a  statement  of  a  very  important  kind,  and  I  wish  studiously  to  avoid 
saying  anything  which  is  capable  of  contradiction  in  the  way  of  argument,  still  less 
that  can  provoke  angry  controversy.  But,  certainly,  of  the  great  articles  of  con- 
sumption in  this  country,  the  only  one  in  respect  of  which  an  unqualified  monopoly 
exists  is  sugar.  On  the  article  of  foreign  sugar  there  is  a  duty  of  three  guineas, 
which  operates  as  an  exclusion  of  that  produce  from  our  market.  We  thought, 
therefore,  it  was  our  duty  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  proposing 
a  measure  we  thought  might  be  passed  without  detriment  to  the  interest  of  the 
West- India  Colonies,  with  advantage  to  the  community  at  large,  and  without  in- 
jury to  the  revenue ;  namely,  to  break  down  the  monopoly  as  far  as  this — to  admit 
sug^r  the  produce  of  the  same  description  of  labour  which  the  West- Indians  could 
command,  namely,  free-labour  sugar,  to  competition  with  West-India  sugar;  and 
we  resolved  to  propose  that,  after  the  10th  of  November  next,  the  whole  extent  of 
the  protecting  duty  between  Colonial  sugar  and  free- labour  sugar  should  not  exceed 
10*.  We  thought  that  if  at  this  period  of  the  year,  when  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  sugar,  there  should  be  a  deficient  supply — if  the  ex))ectations  of  an  abundant 
supply  from  our  own  colonies  should  be  disappointed — if  the  price  should  suddenly 
rise,  there  being  an  increased  demand  for  the  commodity,  on  account  of  increasing 
industry  in  the  manufacturing  districts — we  did  think  that  the  West-India  interest 
would  not  be  benefited  by  such  a  rise  in  price,  and  that  it  would  be  for  their  advan- 
tage, as  well  as  that  of  the  consumer,  to  take  a  security  at  least  against  any  rapid 
and  considerable  increase  in  price.  We,  therefore,  resolved  not  to  diminish  the  duty 
on  sugar  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  but,  the  very  earliest  moment  at  which 
we  could  deal  with  free-labour  sugar,  without  giving  any  corresponding  right  of  ad- 
mission to  slave-grown  sugar — to  permit  this  qualified  competition.  We  had 
another  reason  for  dealing  with  this  question  in  the  present  year.  We  wished  the 
producers  of  free-labour  sugar  to  know  what  were  the  opinions  and  intentions  of 
parliament.  We  wished  them  to  be  assured  whether  parliament  intended  to  confine 
the  competition  to  free- labour  sugar,  and  whether  parliament  would  sanction  go- 
vernment in  establishing  a  distinction  between  free-labour  and  slave-grown  sugar. 
It  became  most  important  to  our  views  that  early  notice  should  be  given  that  in 
China,  in  Manilla,  in  Java,  the  present  producers  of  sugar,  and  the  capitalist.  In- 
clined to  speculate  in  the  increased  production  of  sugar,  should  know  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  British  government,  in  order  that  at  any  future 
period  there  might  be  the  means  of  competition  with  sugar  the  prodnce  of  our 
own  colonies ;  and  the  desire,  therefore,  to  take  a  security  against  increased  price, 
and  the  desire  that  early  notice  should  be  given  in  the  couutries  which  were  to 
be  the  competing  countries  with  colonial  sugar,  induced  us  to  resolve  not  to 
postpone  beyond  November  9th,  1844,  the  admission  of  that  description  of  for^gn 
sugar  into  our  own  market.  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place,  we  adhere  to  our  opinions.  We  believe  the 
course  we  have  proposed  to  be  more  safe  for  the  revenue,  and  advantageous  for  the 
consumer  here,  and,  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to  the  WesMndian  interest 
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likely  to  promote  the  enlarged  and  permanent  advantage  of  the  West-Indian  body, 
la  submitting  that  measure,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  we  were 
met,  in  the  first  instanee,  by  the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord  (J.  Russell),  who 
proposed  that  slave-labour  sugar  should  be  admitted  into  competition  with  colonial 
sugar  upon  the  sahie  terms  on  which  free-labour  sugar  should  be  admitted.  The 
noble  lord,  assuming  our  distinction,  proposed  that  a  duty  of  S48.  should  be  indis- 
criminately applied  to  sugar,  the  produce  of  any  country,  without  reference  to  the 
source  whence  it  was  derived,  or  the  kind  of  labour  by  which  it  was  produced.  The 
noble  lord  took  a  division  on  that  point,  and  the  proposal  of  the  government  in 
that  respect  was  affirmed  by  a  considerable  majority.  On  a  subsequent  stage  of  the 
proceedings  we  were,  however,  met  with  a  counter-proposal  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
India  body.  It  was  proposed  by  an  hon.  friend  of  mine^ — the  hon.  member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Miles) — that  there  should  be  a  departure  from  the  scheme  of  the 
government, — that  instead  of  the  relative  amounts  of  sugar  being  as  we  proposed 
(24s,  and  34i.  from  November  next),  my  hon.  friend  proposed,  and  the  House  implied 
an  opinion,  I  presume,  that  his  scheme  was  preferable  to  ours  [''No,  no,"] — well, 
an  opiniou  adverse  to  our  proposal — my  hon.  friend  proposed,  that  instead  of  the 
relative  duties  being  24«.  and  34«.  the  relative  duties  should  be  20«.  and  SOs, :  that 
there  should  be  from  ^he  10th  of  November  next,  a  reduction  of  duty  on  British 
sugar  to  20s.,  and  that  from  the  same  day  there  should  be  a  discriminating  duty  as 
re^'pects  certain  descriptions  of  sugar  called  white  clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  equivalent 
to  white  clayed  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  14«.  His  proposal  limited  the  protecting 
duty  on  sugar  of  all  descriptions  to  10«.,  and  with  respect  to  a  particular  description 
of  sugar,  that  there  should  be  a  protecting  duty  of  14«.  Her  Majesty's  government 
have,  as  was  their  duty,  considered  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend.  Acting,  I  trust, 
not  under  the  influence  of  temper  or  disappointment  at  being  in  a  minority,  they 
have  maturely  considered  the  proposal  which  I  still  must  think,  if  the  government 
were  inclined  to  adopt  it,  would  probably  meet  with  the  sanction  of  the  House,  be- 
cause I  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  have  been  some  understanding,  that  hon. 
gentlemen  whom  I  see  opposite  were,  many  of  them  at  least,  to  support  the  proposal 
of  ray  hon.  friend.  ["  No,  no."]  I  don't  say  that  the  vote  given  the  other  night 
at  all  involved  any  obligation  to  support  it,  but  certainly  I  inferred  that  there  was 
an  understanding  that  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  was  to  receive  support  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  opposed  to  the  proposal  of  the  government.  [Mr. 
Roebuck :  ^^  No."]  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is  under  no  such  objection, 
having  expressed  his  opposition  to  it.  I  do  not  say  that  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
generally,  is  under  the  least  obligation  to  support  it ;  but  I  certainly  do  entertain 
the  opinion  that  many  gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House  were  prepared  to  support 
the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as  contradistinguished  from  the  proposal  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  do  not  say  that  the  vote  itself  binds  any  gentleman,  but  certainly  it  gave 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was,  on  the  part  of  many,  a  disposition  to  support  the 
proposition  of  my  hon.  friend,  as  opposed  to  the  motion  of  the  government.  I  will 
now,  Sir,  assign  the  reasons  why  her  Majesty's  government,  after  mature  considera- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  vote  come  to  the  other  night,  retain  their  original  opinions, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend.  They  cannot  acquiesce 
in  that  motion  as  a  mode  of  escaping  from  the  difficulties  in  which  they  may  be 
placed,  because,  on  additional  and  more  mature  consideration  in  the  interval,  they  dis- 
approve of  that  proposition,  and  they  think  their  own  original  proposition  preferable 
for  every  interest  in  this  country.  My  hon.  friend  proposes  that  there  shall  be  from 
the  10th  of  November  next  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty.  We  think  prospective 
reductions  of  duty,  to  take  effect  from  a  certain  defined  period,  are  objectionable  in 
principle.  We  think  that  the  consumer  will  derive  little  advantage  from  that  reduc- 
tion of  duty,  that  the  revenue  will  be  subjected  to  loss,  and  that  the  West- India 
interest  will  not  be  the  party  that  will  benefit  by  the  increase  of  price  which  will 
take  place  in  the  meantime.  We  think  it  not  impossible,  if  the  market  is  to  be  sup- 
plied until  the  10th  of  November  at  the  present  rate  of  duty,  with  a  certainty  that 
on  the  10th  of  November  there  will  be  a  diminished  rate  of  duty — at  this  period  of 
the  year,  which  is  a  very  critical  one  as  respects  the  Sugar  Duties  (the  period  of  the 
year  when  there  is  an  increased  demand  for  sugar  on  account  of  the  prevailing  habit 
of  preserving  fruits  and  the  making  of  home-made  wine) — we  think  that  at  this 
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particular  period  there  will  be  an  observable  increased  demand  and  an  increased 
price,  on  account  of  the  unwillingness  of  retailers  of  sugar  to  take  out  supplies  lo 
the  interval  between  the  present  day  and  the  month  of  November,  when  there  will 
be  a  known  reduction  of  duty  to  a  certain  prescribed  and  definite  amount  We  think 
the  West-India  interest  will  not  benefit  by  that  increased  price,  but  that  those  grocers 
and  retailers  who  may  happen  to  have  ample  supplies  of  sugar  will  refuse  to  increase 
their  stock,  but  will  increase  their  demand  on  the  public.  In  the  course  of  this  day 
I  have  looked  at  the  effect  that  was  produced  by  our  proposal  for  the  reduction  of 
the  timber  duties  from  a  certain  date.  At  the  instance  of  those  who  bad  stocks  In 
hand,  in  conformity  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  general  concurrence  of  the  House, 
in  order  to  give  the  opportunity  of  disposing  of  the  stock  in  hand,  we  altered  our 
original  plan,  in  1842,  in  respect  to  the  timber  duties,  and  provided  that  in  the  month 
of  October,  1842,  there  should  be  certain  known  reductions  of  the  duties  on  Baltic 
timber.  The  measure  of  reduction  was  to  receive  its  completion,  and  the  duties, 
which  were  to  continue  permanent,  were  to  take  effect  from  the  5th  of  October, 
1843.  I  have  attempted  to  ascertain  what  was  the  effect,  on  the  timber  duties,  the 
demand  for  timber,  and  what  was  the  effect  on  the  revenue  by  the  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  timber ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  compared  the  amount  of  duty 
received  in  the  quarters  ending  the  lOth  of  October,  1841,  and  the  5th  of  January, 

1842,  with  the  produce  of  the  two  corresponding  quarters — me  10th  of  Octobor, 

1843,  and  the  5th  of  January,  1844.  I  omit  1842,  because  the  duties  then  were  in 
a  state  of  change.  I  think  the  fairest  period  for  comparison  is  between  1841  and 
1843,  there  being  in  1841  no  notice  of  a  reduction  in  the  timber  duties.  In  the 
quarter  ending  the  lOtli  of  October,  1841,  the  total  amount  of  timber  duty  received 
by  the  Exchequer  was  £646,000,  and  in  the  quarter  ending  on  the  5tli  of  January, 
1842,  the  following  quarter,  the  total  amount  of  timber  duty  was  £292,000.  The 
proportion,  therefore,  of  the  timber  duty  received  in  the  one  quarter  to  the  other 
was,  taking  the  centesimal  form  of  expression,  as  100  to  45 ;  showing  that  the  quarter 
ending  the  10th  of  October  was  that  in  which  the  great  demand  was  made  for 
foreign  timber.  In  October,  1843,  the  new  duty  was  to  take  effect,  and  the  total 
amount  received  in  the  October  quarter  was  only  £158,000,  instead  of  £646,000; 
but  in  the  following  quarter,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1844,  the  amount  of  duty 
paid,  when  the  duties  were  settled  and  it  was  known  what  amount  of  duty  was  to 
be  paid,  when  there  was  no  withholding  of  supply  in  order  to  pay  a  diminished  duty* 
the  receipts  of  the  Exchequer  were  £268,000,  as  compared  with  £158,000,  that  is  to 
say,  the  proportion  which  had  been  in  1841,  100  to  45,  was  changed  in  the  two 
quarters  wlien  the  remission  of  duty  was  expected,  and  after  it  had  taken  plaoe, 
from  100  to  45  to  100  to  169 — showing  what  the  effect  was  of  a  prospective  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  any  article.  There  was  diminished  demand  for  the  article— dimin- 
ished payments  into  the  exchequer — parties  waiting  till  they  could  take  advantage 
of  the  diminished  duty,  and  then,  having  got  the  diminished  duty,  the  supply  was 
taken  out  in  the  ordinary  way.  Now  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the  timber  duty 
made  by  tlie  tariff  was  about  one-sixth  of  the  previously  existing  duty ;  it  very  nearly 
corresponds  with  the  proportionate  amount  of  reduction  proposed  by  my  hon.  friend. 
He  proposes  to  make  a  reduction,  on  the  10th  of  November  next,  of  about  one-sixth 
of  the  prerant  duty.  My  opinion  is,  that  although  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the 
stocks  of  timber  are  much  larger  than  the  stocks  of  sugar,  yet  still  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  the  same  results  will  follow — that  there  will  be  a  limitation  of  supply 
in  the  sugar  market  for  the  five  months  that  will  elapse  before  the  10th  of  November 
next,  that  there  will  be  increased  price,  and  that  that  increased  price  will  not  go  into 
the  pocket  of  the  West- India  proprietor,  the  object  of  your  sympathy — ^that  there 
will  be  increased  loss  to  the  revenue,  loss  to  the  consumer,  and  no  benefit,  exc^t  to 
the  retailer,  who  has  no  particular  claim  on  your  protection.  I  therefore  retain  my 
opinion  that  this  prospective  reduction  of  duty,  to  take  effect  from  November  next, 
is  unwise.  I  know  it  is  said  that  we  ourselves  encourage  an  expectation  that  at  no 
distant  period  the  sugar  duties  may  be  reconsidered.  I  apprehend  that  any  snch 
expectation  as  this,  contingent  on  the  continuance  of  the  Income-tax,  would  produce 
a  very  different  effect  on  the  market  from  the  notoriety  that  upon  a  certain  day,  the 
10th  of  November  next,  an  amount  of  duty  named  also  is  to  apply  to  a  given  ardcle. 
If  any  evil  arises  from  the  vague  expectation  that  the  sugar  duty  may  possibly, 
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dependent  on  certain  contiDgencies,  be  reviewed,  notwithstanding  the  declamatioos 
and  sarcasms  of  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  present  government  wUl 
not  be  the  only  one  that  is  chargeable  with  having  made  prospective  changes  of 
duties.  1  have  heard  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  more  than  once,  when  the  late  government  were  charged  with  taking  the 
West  Indian  interests  by  sarprise,  say,  that  the  late  Lord  Svdenbam,  in  1839,  gave 
them  notice  that  thev  must  expect  a  revision  of  the  sagar  duties  at  a  very  early 
period ;  and  that  was  nis  vindication  for  proposing  in  1841  the  measure  that  he  had 
even  proposed  the  year  preceding,  still  falling  back  upon  the  prior  motion  of  Lord 
Sydenham's.  Thus  the  former  government  cannot  be  said  to  have  always  accom- 
panied the  word  with  the  blow,  for  they  told  the  West  Indians  IcTng  beforehand  to 
prepare  for  the  Uow,  as  they  felt  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  gene- 
ral statement  that  parties  must  be  prepared  for  a  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties.  But 
we  have  said  nothing  more  than  that  which  must  be  notorious — that  the  Income-tax 
will  expire  in  the  course  of  next  year,  and  that  when  it  does  expire  the  question  of 
its  renewal  or  discontinuance  must  be  accompanied  by  the  consideration  of  the 
sugar  duties.  Therefore,  I  must  contend  that  the  effect  of  a  prospective  reduction 
to  a  definite  amount  at  a  declared  period  would  be  totally  different,  in  respect  to  the 
dealings  in  the  commodity  affected,  from  vague,  general  declarations  that  next  year 
the  subject  must  be  reconsidered.  But,  Sir,  upon  another  ground  that  government 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  We  cannot  agree  to  a 
proposal  that  there  shall  be  a  discriminating  duty  of  148.  in  favour  of  certain  species 
of  colonial  sugar.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  the  question  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  a  classification  of  sugar  according  to  certain  processes  of  manufacture ;  all  I  con- 
tend for  is  this — that  if  this  classification  be  desirable  it  ought  to  be  universal  in  its 
application — that  in  justice  to  the  consumer,  if  you  classify  siigar  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries,  you  should  classify  sugar  the  produce  of  our  colonies.  I  am  of 
that  opinion,  because  there  is  as  great  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  sugar  the  produce 
of  your  own  colonies  as  there  is  in  the  qmdity  of  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries;  and  there  is  as  much  of  injustice  in  subjecting  the  coarser  description  of 
sugar  to  a  competition  with  sugar  of  the  highest  qualities,  each  being  the  produce 
of  our  own  colonies,  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty,  as  there  is  in  subjecting  your  own 
sugar  to  competition  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty  with  sugar  the  produce  of  foreign 
countries.  The  inferior  classes  of  colonial  will  compete  with  the  inferior  of  other 
countries.  The  superior  classes  of  the  colonial  will  enter  into  competition  with  the 
superior  classes  of  foreign  countries.  I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  justice  of  making 
the  classification  in  the  case  of  foreigpi  sugar  unless  you  are  prepared  to  make  it 
equally  in  the  case  of  our  own  sugar.  And,  therefore  (if  we  ever  came  to  that  part 
of  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,)  the  government  retain  their  original  opinion; 
and  cannot  consent  to  seek  an  escape  from  their  present  difficulties  by  undertaking 
to  give  an  increased  protection  to  the  West  Indian  interests.  My  opinions.  Sir, 
upon  the  effect  of  sugar  duties  are  worth  very  little ;  they  can  only  be  formed  upon 
general  reasoning.  The  effect,  for  instance,  of  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty  can 
be  only  estiooated  by  watching  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  respecting  other  commo- 
dities. But  I  have  received  by  post  this  morning  from  a  high  practical  authority  a 
strong  confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  expressed  on  this  subject — that  there  is 
danger  in  a  prospective  reduction  of  duty,  and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  g^und  for 
a  discriminating  duty  in  favour  of  the  ^^  white  clayed  sugar"  of  our  colonies.  From 
this  letter  1  will  read  some  extracts  :•—*  ^Having  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
sugar  trade  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  latterly  having  ^  turned  over'  nearly 
^£1,000,000  per  annum,  I  venture  to  submit  an  opinion.  Of  course  I  am,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  consumers  and  dealers,  anxious  to  see  the  duties  on  all  foreign, 
and  more  particularly  colonial  sugar,  reduced  as  low  as  possible;  but  I  am  quite 
certain,  if  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol  be  carried  as  it  stands,  it 
will  be  most  injurious  to  all  parties  interested,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue;  fur  no  one 
will  deal  in  an  article  that  is  certain  to  be  cheaper  in  November.  I  would  likewise 
strongly  advise  vou  to  place  the  same  extra  duty  of  is,  on  the  better  Qualities  of 
colonial  sugar  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  to  put  on  white  clayed  rree-labour 
sugar,  as  it  is  well  known  that  extensive  refineries  have  been  recently  erected  near 
Calcutta  and  other  places^  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine  sugar  very  nearly  equal 
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to  the  refined,  but  just  so  much  under  it  as  to  be  admitted  at  the  other  rate  of  da^. 
And  this  has  so  far  already  superseded  the  use  of  the  refined,  or  lump  sugaTf  that  in 
Scotland  none  other  hardly  is  bought.  And  this  fine  crystallized  sugar  is  made  ia 
Demerara,  and  now  sells  at  70«.,  while  the  brown  Muscorado  sells,  at  S6$.  duty 
paid." 

Now,  observe  the  brown  Muscovado  selling  at  56*,  is  exposed  to  compatitioii  with 
sugar  of  our  own  colonies,  worth  70».,  at  exactly  the  same  rate  of  duty.  The  pro- 
duce of  those  processes  of  manufacture,  tbe  result  of  the  application  of  capital,  are 
brought  into  our  market  in  competition  with  the  ordinary  produce  of  the  West 
Indian  colonists  at  the  same  rate  of  duty.  You  propose  to  make  no  distinction  there. 
But  you  do  propose  the  discrimination  in  respect  to  foreign,  which  you  do  not  admit 
as  to  your  own  sugar.  Why,  if  this  very  fine  sugar,  worth  70^.,  is  admitted  at  tbe 
same  rate  of  duty  as  that  worth  only  565.,  should  not  the  same  rule  be  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  sugar  of  Java  and  Manilla  ?  Why  should  not  the  finer  description 
of  sugars  the  produce  of  Java  and  Manilla  compete  with  our  fine  sugars  at  a  lOts. 
discriminating  duty,  in  the  same  way  as  the  coarser  kind  of  our  sugar,  of  the  value 
of  56«.,  comes  into  competition  with  the  foreign  article?  These  are  the  munds  on 
which  her  Majesty's  government  do  not  think  it  would  be  just  to  vote  for  the  dis- 
criminating duty  in  favour  uf  clayed  sugar  proposed  in  the  resolution  of  my  hon. 
friend,  which  gives  a  protecting  duty  of  145.  We  cannot,  therefore,  assent,  to  the 
proposal  of  my  bon.  friend,  because  we  entertain,  after  reconsideration,  a  decided 
preference  in  favour  of  our  own  plan.  We  do  not  think  the  measure  which  he  pro- 
poses is  one  which  ought  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  House,  and  it  is  not,  therefore, 
in  our  power  to  vote  for  it  on  its  merits.  Sir,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that, 
differing  as  we  do  from  my  hon.  friend  on  the  merits  of  his  proposition,  there  are 
also  political  grounds  which  make  it  impossible  for  me,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  supporting  him.  It  was  said  that  no  very 
material  difference  existed  between  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  ami 
that  of  my  hon.  friend  ;  that  in  respect  to  one  class  of  sugar  he  proposed  the  same 
amount  of  protecting  duty,  and  that,  therefore,  we  might  without  difficulty  adopt  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  unimportance  we  are  disinclined 
to  adopt  it.  It  was  carried  by  a  combination  of  those  who  generally  support  us  with 
those  who  are  our  political  opponents.  If  the  measure,  I  repeat,  be  an  uaimportaat 
one,  in  proportion  to  its  unimportance,  is  it  significant  of  a  want  of  confidence  in  our 
administration  ?  [**  No,  no."]  If  you  can  effect  a  great  public  object,  that  is  a 
reason  for  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  plan  of  the  government;  but  if  you  cannot 
effect  any  important  object, — if  there  be  no  great  difference  in  the  value  of  tbe  two 
propositions,  then  I  say  the  concurrence  between  our  political  opponents  and  our 
political  friends  has  a  bearing  on  our  position  as  the  executive  government  of  thia 
empire.  It  does  in  our  opinion  require  us  to  resist  it  by  all  the  means  in  oar  power, 
and  if  acouiesced  in  by  us,  it  would  bean  encouragement  of  similar  combinations.  I 
do  not  believe.  Sir — I  cannot  believe,  that  the  concurrence  in  that  vote  was  a  casual 
occurrence,  arising  out  of  our  debate  on  the  subject.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  my 
impression  is,  that  it  was  a  preconcerted  arrangement  between  some  of  those  who 
oppose  and  some  of  those  who  support  us.  When  my  hon.  friend — of  course  a  word 
from  him  would  be  sufficient  to  destroy  this  delusion  in  my  mind,  if  delosioD  it 
be,  but  I  will  tell  him  why  I  believe  the  vote  was  the  result  of  a  concert  between 
some  of  those  who  support  and  some  of  those  who  oppose  us, — I  am  not  com- 
plaining. [Laughter.]  No,  but  I  have  a  right  to  observe  upon  such  a  combina- 
tion. I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  hon.  gentlemen,  if  they  think  fit,  to  enter  into 
such  combination.  I  do  not  condescend  to  deprecate  such  a  proceeding ;  but  I 
think  I  have  a  right  to  consider  what  bearing  the  result  has  upon  the  poaition 
of  the  government,  when  I  am  determining  whether  I  will  acquiesce  in  an  unim- 
portant proposition,  as  an  amendment  to  a  plan  of  the  government,  carried  by  a 
combination  such  as  I  have  alluded  to.  I  am  not,  I  repeat,  denying  the  right  of  the 
two  parties  so  to  combine.  Into  that  I  enter  not.  But  I  claim  for  myself  the  right 
— and  I  mean  to  exercise  it! — the  right  of  determining  what  effect,  upon  my  posiuon 
as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  my  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement  proposed  would 
produce.  Sir,  when  my  hon.  friend  originally  gave  notice  of  his  amendment,  it  waa 
to  this  effect — that  he  should  propose  a  reduction  of  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar, 
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te  the  amoaBt  of  20*.  My  hon.  friend  indicated  no  intention  at  that  time,  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  sugar  from  34^.  to  30«. ;  consequently,  according  to  the  original 
notiee  of  my  hon.  friend,  the  amount  of  protection  for  ail  sugar  was  I4s,  The  noble 
lord,  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  had  then  made  a  motion  which  proposed 
only  a  protecting  duty  of  lOs.  on  all  foreign  sugars — ^namely,  24«.  and  34s. ;  and  my 
hon.  friend,  it  afterwards  appeared,  amended  his  proposition,  and  took  as  the  amount 
of  protecting  duty  for  all  sugars  not  149.  but  10«.  That  was  the  proposal  made  by 
my  hon.  friend.  My  hon.  friend  said,  that  after  he  had  made  his  proposal,  the  West- 
Ixidia  body,  being  somewhat  alarmed  by  my  hon.  friend  indicating  the  amount  of 
protection  which  he  thought  sufficient,  had  quarrelled  with  him  for  not  taking  a 
higher  amount  of  protection  than  10«.;  and,  fearing  tliat  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  of  the  West- India  body,  as  represented  by  my  hon.  friend,  might  be  here- 
after quoted  against  them,  my  hon.  friend  was  induced  to  alter  his  plan,  alleging 
that  the  forms  of  the  House  prevented  him  from  establishing  a  greater  distinction  in 
the  discriminating  duty.  Sir,  my  hon.  friend  is  quite  wrong  on  that  point,  because 
nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  for  my  hon.  friend — if  it  had  suited  his  views 
and  those  of  all  his  supporters — than  to  have  adhered  to  his  original  proposition  of 
establishing  a  duty  of  14«.,  which  he  could  have  done  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  with  no  probability  of  being  checked  by  your  vigilance,  he 
might  have  contrived  so  to  have  shaped  his  motion,  that  he  might  have  establbhed 
his  protection  to  the  amount  of  14«.,  and  thus  avoided  the  risk  of  embarrassment  of 
which  he  professed  such  apprehension.  But  my  hon.  friend  being  invited  to  state 
whether  he  could  make  any  relaxation  in  that  part  of  his  proposal  which  referred  to 
the  duty  on  **  white  clayed"  sugar,  I  think  intimated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
exercise  any  discretion  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
diminished  duty  of  10«.  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  increased  protection  of  I4s.  on  the 
other.  Sir,  I  am  not  inclined,  I  hope,  to  be  mortified,  or  to  complain  of  the  language 
used  in  the  course  of  debate  with  respect  to  us,  who,  as  ministers,  have  to  endure 
with  silence,  if  not  with  patience,  the  harshest  expressions.  I  cannot,  however, 
altogether  forget  the  terms  in  which  my  hon.  friends  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
amendment  recommended  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  Without  feeling  tlie 
slightest  ill  temper,  I  am  only  remarking  on  the  bearing  which  the  proceedings  have 
upon  the  position  of  the  government.  My  hon.  friend  said  we  had  indicated  an 
iutentioo  to  *^ sacrifice"  the  colonial  interests;  and  the  first  proof  he  adduced  of  this 
was  oor  abolition  of  the  duty  on  the  importation '^f  wool,  by  which,  he  said,  though 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  home  produce,  we  had  struck  a  blow  at  the  Australian 
interests.  1  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  there  has  been  a  considerable  sale  of  Australian 
w<x>l,  which  took  place,  i  think,  three  or  four  days  since ;  and  I  have  been  assured 
by  an  hon.  gentleman,  who  sits  on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House,  that  there 
never  was  a  brisker  sale  of  Australian  wool ;  and  that  the  rise  in  the  price  of  such 
wool,  since  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  as  compared  witli  the  price  of 
Australian  wool  before  the  reduction,  was  greater  within  the  same  period  than  had 
almost  ever  been  known.  So  that  my  hon.  friend  must  give  up  his  argument  as  to 
the  blow  infiicted  on  our  Australian  colonics.  Then  my  hon.  friend  said,  we  had 
now  *^  thrown  off  the  mask,"  naturally  attempting  to  induce  the  agriculturists  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  revising  the  sugar  duties.  Then,  my  hon.  friend  made  a  distinct 
appeal  to  the  noble  lord  opposite,  declaring  he  was  prepared  to  combine  with  him 
for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  the  colonists  from  the  evils  with  which  they  were  threa- 
tened by  her  Majesty's  government — making  the  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  with  the 
knowledge  that  tlie  noble  lord  was  prepared  to  abolish  all  discriminations  in  duty 
between  foreign  sugar  and  colonial.  Again  the  hon.  member  for  Inverness  improved 
npon  my  hon.  friend,  declaring  our  course  ^^vacillating  and  tortuous,"  and  that  the 
West-Indian  interests  '^  could  have  no  confidence  in  our  intentions."  He,  also,  made 
an  appeal  to  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  for  the  support  which  they  apparently 
willingly  conceded.  But,  further,  and  which  is  more  important,  and  there  are 
occasicms  on  which  the  most  perfect  frankness  should  be  shown — the  hon.  members 
did,  I  think,  intimate  that  in  their  opinion  the  distinction  should  no  longer  be  made 
between  free  and  slave-grown  foreign  sugar.  Sir,  these  are  occasions  on  which  one 
most  speak  with  perfect  unreserve.  What  are  the  reasons  which  induce  me — be  the 
184-VoL.  IV.  Cr^f^nlo 
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conseqaeDOes  what  they  may— to  decline  acquiescingr  in  the  propoial  of  toy  hon.' 
fnendP  My  hon.  friend  did,  I  think,  say,  that  certificates  of  origin  would  be  no 
security  against  fraud.  If  my  hon.  friend  was  justified  in  the  observations  which  he 
made,  I  think  there  would  he  for  him  scarcely  any  alternative  bat  the  admission  of 
all  foreign  sugar  at  an  equal  rate  of  duty,  or  the  maintenance  intact  of  the  preseot 
monopoly.  My  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion,  and  regards  this  as  a  radical  defect  in  our 
plan,  that  certificates  of  origin  offer  no  security  against  fraud.  If  that  be  so  I  can- 
not see  how  he  escapes  the  conclusion  that  all  foreign  sugars  ought  to  be  admitted 
indiscriminately,  or  that,  in  order  to  avert  that  calamity,  we  onght  to  maintain  the 
existing  law.  The  hon.  member  who  seconded  my  hon.  friend  I  think  exprersed 
himself  in  still  more  decisive  terras  as  to  the  impolicy  of  maintaining  a  distineCioa 
between  free -labour  and  slave-grown  sugar.  My  hon.  friend  I  understand  to  give 
an  opinion  that  he  would  prefer  the  free  admission  of  all  sugars,  accompanied,  perfaape, 
with  an  increased  amount  of  protection  to  the  admission  of  free-labour  sugar,  as  the 
amount  of  protection  proposed  by  her  Majesty*s  government.  To  exemplify  what  I 
mean,  I  understand  my  non.  friend  to  prefer  a  protective  duty,  the  amount  I  will 
assume  only  for  the  purpose  of  exemplification — that  my  hon.  friend  is  of  opinion 
that  a  protecting  duty  of  I5s,  to  be  applied  to  all  sugars  would  be  preferable  to  the 
lOf.  duty,  proposed  by  the  government.  In  the  course  of  the  speeches  of  the  two 
hon.  members,  there  appears  a  material  difference  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  principle, 
between  these  two  hon.  gentlemen  and  those  of  whom  they  are  the  organs  and  the 
government,  and  the  government  are  determined  that  they  would  not  be  authorised 
in  carrying  such  intentions  into  effect.  That  expression  of  opinion  is  an  additional 
reason  with  her  Majesty*s  government  for  surmising  that  in  point  of  principle,  as 
far  as  slave-grown  sugir  is  concerned,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  on  that 
account  they  feel  increased  objection  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  fl*ieDd. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  course  which  her  Majesty's  government  propose  to 
pursue  is  this : — The  noI)le  lord  opposite  (Viscount  Howick)  towards  the  close  of 
the  debate  the  other  night  invited  the  hgn.  gentleman  to  join  with  him  in  excluding 
certain  words,  stating,  and  stating  very  truly,  that  the  adoption  of  his  sngmstion 
would  not  bind  any  one  to  support  the  particular  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentfeman. 
That  if  this  motion  were  successful,  those  who  had  supported  it  might  make  any 
proposal  they  should  think  fit  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend. 
1  am  sure  the  noble  lord  would  not  wish  to  exclude  her  Majesty's  government  ffom 
the  exercise  of  the  same  privilege!'  The  noble  lord  made  his  appeal  to  the  House 
with  his  usual  tact,  and  it  was  successfuL  He  pointed  out  what  would  be  the  effect 
of  the  amendment,  and  he  said  that  voting  for  it  did  not  bind  any  hon.  member  to 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol,  but  that  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  move  any  other  amendment  he  thought  proper.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
House  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  and  of  determining  whether  any 
weight  attaches  to  the  reasons  I  have  stated  to  the  House  to-night,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  government  not  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend.  When  the 
motion  is  made — if  my  hon.  friend  does  make  it,  that  20«.  shall  be  inserted  aa  tho 
amount  of  duty  to  take  effect  from  the  lOih  of  November,  1844, — I  propose  on  that 
occasion  to  move,  and  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  it,  that  24s.  be  inserted ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  shall  he  no  reduction  of  the  duty  on  British  colonial  sugar.  I 
shall  not  propose  that  motion  merely  because  we  believe  it  to  be  preferable  to  the 
other,  but  because  that  in  carrying  a  measure  this  year  on  the  subject  of  the  eugar 
duties,  it  is  important  as  indicative  of  your  intentions  next  year,  that  the  producers 
of  sugar  in  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cape,  should  know  what  will  be  their 
fate  in  the  course  of  the  next  session  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties.  We  do  not 
intend  to  propose  at  any  time  the  admission  of  slave-labour  sugar  on  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  we  propose  to  admit  sugar  the  produce  of  free-lalK>ur.  It  may  be  said, 
^  Why,  then,  don't  you  abandon  your  measure  altogether,  and  propose  a  oontinnanre 
of  the  existing  duties  until  the  usual  period,  or  ending  some  period  in  the  course  uf 
the  next  session?"  I  will  state  to  the  House  why  we  do  not  adopt  that  course. 
Suppose  we  did  adopt  that  alternative, — in  the  course  of  the  next  session,  if  we  were 
intrusted  with  the  government,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  make  a  proposal  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sngar  duties.  That  proposal  would,  of  course,  involve  a  reductinn  of  the 
duties  on  free-labour  sugar.     It  might  involve  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  duty 
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on  British  eolonial,  and  a  corresponding  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  sugar,  the 
produce  of  free-labour.  But,  observe,  if  no  previous  notice  had  been  given,  and  if 
joa  8tiU  required  certificates  of  origin  as  the  condition  for  tlie  admission  of  free- 
labour  sugar— observe  the  condition  in  which  we  are  placed,  in  approaching  the 
consideration  of  the  sugar  duties  without  previous  notice,  or  without  any  steps  having 
been  taken  by  parliament.  [Interruption,  a  general  cry  of  *^  Order."]  I  am  aware 
that  the  question  is  a  very  complicated  and  uninteresting  one ;  but  it  is  so  much  the 
more  necessary  that  the  House  should  grant  me  its  kind  attention,  in  order  that  ihey 
shonld  eompr^end  the  motives  by  which  we  have  been  actuated.  If  we  had  merely 
continued  the  existing  sugar  duties  till  next  year,  aud  that  next  year  we  proposed  to 
deal  extensively  with  the  general  question  of  sugar,  in  what  position  should  we  be  P 
The  noble  lord  would  certainly  be  relieved  from  any  difficiilly ;  for  he  would  admit 
sugar  from  all  countries,  and  his  proposition  would  at  once  take  eftect.  But  we,  in 
our  opinion  of  the  policy  and  justice  of  discriminating  between  the  two  classes  of 
free-grown  and  slave-labour  sugar,  should  have  to  choose  between  two  alternatives, 
either  immediately  to  reduce  the  duty  on  British  colonial  to  a  considerable  extent — 
and  observe,  in  that  case,  what  we  should  do — we  should  establish  a  monopoly  in 
the  British  market  for  British  colonial  sugar  fir  several  months,  because  we  should 
have  to  watt  for  a  certificate  of  origin  before  we  eould  admit  foreign  sugar.  Let  us 
assume,  that  in  the  course  of  a  certain  time  (and  I  merely  put  the  matter  hypotheti- 
cally),  that  we  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  British  plantation  sugar  to  the 
amount  of  16».,  unless  we  could  open  some  sources  of  competing  supply,  the  British 
colonial  producer  would  have  a  monopoly  in  the  British  market,  with  that  reduced 
amount  of  duty,  and  in  fact  he  might  hx  any  sum  he  pleased.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  took  up  the  course  which  would  ensure  us  a  competing  supply  of  sugar,  and  that 
we  made  the  reduction  prospective  in  its  efi^ect,  say,  at  the  end  of  eight  or  nine 
months,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  the  arrangement  would  be  open  to  all  the 
objections  of  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend ;  it  would  be  fixing  a  definite  day  for  the 
duty  to  take  eflbct,  and  the  more  we  reduce  the  amount,  the  more  we  diminish  the 
market  and  prevent  a  regular  supply.  On  that  ground  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt 
the  alternative  of  continuing  the  present  sugar  duties,  because  that  would  materially 
interfere  with  the  general  principle  which  we  mean  to  pursue.  I  have  thus.  Sir, 
endeavoured  to  state  as  fnlly  and  as  clearly  as  I  eould,  the  course  which  her  Majesty*s 
government  intend  to  pursue,  and  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  take  it ;  but 
I  am  not,  and  cannot  be,  insensible  to  the  position  in  which  we  have  been  placed,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  progress  in  general  legislation.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  we 
have  proposed  measures,  in  the  course  both  of  last  session  and  the  present,  in  respect 
to  which  that  prog^ss  had  not  been  made  which  we  think  might  have  been  made, 
and  which,  not  having  been  made,  leaves  us  certainly  in  no  enviable  position.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  blame  either  side  of  the  House  for  this ;  but  the  fact  cannot  be  denied. 
We  most,  therefore,  consequently  expect  the  same  results  at  the  close  of  the  present 
session  which  were  witnessed  at  the  end  of  the  last,  namely,  that  we  had  presented 
measures  connected  with  the  internal  policy  of  the  government  to  tlie  consideration 
of  parliament,  and  had  not  been  successful  in  obtaining  its  consent.  We  cannot, 
abM>,  conceal  from  ourselves,  that,  in  respect  to  some  of  the  measures  we  have  pro- 
posed, and  which  have  been  supported,  they  have  not  met  with  that  cordial  assent 
and  agreement  from  those  for  whose  character  and  opinions  we  entertain  the  highest 
and  sincerest  respect.  But  I  am  bound  to  say,  speaking  here  of  them  with  perfecti 
respect,  that  we  cannot  invite  their  co-operation  and  support  upon  the  present  occa-l 
sion,  by  holding  out  expectations  that  we  shall  take  a  middle  or  another  course  withl 
regard  to  those  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  countrJ 
and  consistent  with  justice.  We  must  continue  to  propose  and  to  support  thosel 
measures.  Nevertheless,  we  regret  that  our  measures  have  not  been  deemed  en  titled  \ 
to  support ;  and  we  deeply  regret  the  forfeiture  of  that  confidence  which  is  necessary 
for  the  credit  of  a  government,  and  which  has  not  been  so  exemplified  upon  the 
motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as  it  should  be ;  not  that  there  should  be  a  servile  acqui- 
eseeoce  in  all  our  plans,  nor  that  we  should  receive  indiscriminate  support,  but,  at 
least,  there  should  be  given  to  us  ability  to  proceed  with  those  measures  of  legislation 
whieh  we  believe  important  to  the  public  good.  Our  business  should  be  to  maintain 
and  protect  the  great  existing  interests  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  administer- 
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ing  In  them  sach  improvements  as  we  think  compatible  with  their  maintenance,  and 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  their  general  efficiency.     We  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  relax  the  system  of  commercial  protection,  and  admit  into  competition 
with  articles  of  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country,  articles  from  foreign  land:*. 
We  have  attempted  to  counsel  the  enforcement  of  principles  which  we  believe  to  be 
founded  in  truth,  with  every  regard  for  existing  institutions,  and  every  precaution  to 
prevent  embarrassment  and  undue  alarm,  and  we  feel  it  necessary  to  maintain  the 
laws  which  preceding  parliaments  have  passed;  and  we  will  not  conceal  that  in  respect 
to  our  ecclesiastical  institutions,  our  intentions  appear  to  have  been  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  regard  to  one  measure,  which,  though  it  may  be  considered  an 
isolated  one,  is  still  a  very  important  one.  ^But,  though  I  cannot  conceal  all  this,  I 
shall  deeply  regret  it,  if  we  have  forfeited  ttie  confidence  of  those  who  have  given  us 
80  truly  and  honourably  their  support.    But  I  cannot  ask  for  it  by  encouraging  ex- 
pectations which  we  are  not  prepared  to  realize.     Wo  think  the  course  we  took  the 
right  one ;  that  a  gradual,  sate,  and  circumspect  relaxation  of  the  sugar  duties,  which 
would  have  prevented  undue  competition  in  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country, 
/  was  the  best.    We  cannot  profess  any  repentance ;  wc  cannot  declare  our  conversion 
y  to  a  difierent  principle.     We  are  prepared  to  abide  by  the  engagements  we  have  made 
/  and  the  principles  we  profess ;  and  the  same  course  of  gradual  improvement  is  the 
/  course  we  must  continue  to  pursue;  and  I  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  declara- 
*  tion  at  a  period  when  important  consequences  may  be  the  result  of  the  ultimate 
decision  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  question :  Ayes,  233 ;  Noes,  255 ;  majority,  22. 

June  20,  1844. 

On  the  question  that  clause  10  be  the  preamble  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Duncombe  ob- 
jected to  the  words  *'  have  freely  and  voluntarily  resolved,"  &c.,  and  moved  that 
they  be  omitted. 

Sjs  Robert  Peel  said,  considering  the  opportunities  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  had  of  maturely  considering  this  question,  and  the  very  peremptory  manner  in 
which  he  has  pronounced  his  judgment,  not  only  upon  those  on  whom  perh&ps  he  has 
a  right  to  pronounce  a  judgment, — that  is  to  say,  upon  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
who  sit  immediately  behind  him, — but  upon  gentlemen  also  upon  this  side  of  the 
House,  I  think  he  ought — assuming  the  judicial  character — to  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  it  was  the 
proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  give  a  protective  duty  of  20«.  to  British 
colonial  sugar.  Now,  that  was  not  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government.  The 
proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  was  to  give  a  protective  duty  of  lOs.  But 
the  gentlemen  opposite  who  supported  me  never  proposed  to  give  a  protective  duty 
of  I4s, — that  was  not  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  behind  the  hon. 
member  for  Finsbury— that  was  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bristol;  and 
if  her  Msgesty*s  government  had  made  that  proposal  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sup- 
ported her  Majesty's  government  would  probably  have  concurred  with  the  bon. 
member  in  peremptorily  rejecting  that  proposal.  The  hon.  gentleman,  then,  is 
manifestly  incompetent  to  pass  a  judgment,  and  he  is  so  because  he  has  not  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  I 
really  thought,  until  I  heard  him  speak,  were  not  unknown  to  one  single  member 
of  this  House,  considering  the  lengthened  debate  we  have  had  and  the  great  import- 
ance of  those  facts ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  country  will  not  be  disposed  to  find 
fault  a  little  with  those  who  show  such  utter  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  yet  venture 
to  pronounce  so  peremptory  a  judgment  as  the  hon.  member.  The  hon.  gentleman 
supposes  it  to  be  a  degradation  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  matters  relating  to 
commerce  and  finance,  upon  one  night,  after  receiving  a  full  explanation  of  the 
subject  ["  Hear"  and  laughter] — ^yes,  after  receiving  a  full  explanation  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  reverse  its  decision  of  a  previous  niffht.  But  I  shall  have  the  hon.  gentle- 
man*s  vote  to-morrow  at  any  rate.  [Mr.  Duncombe :  What  about  ?]  Well,  now 
I  am  going  to  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  why  he  is  not  aware  of  what  has  passed  to- 
night. I  forgive  him  his  ignorance  of  what  passed  the  other  night,  but  he  really 
ought  to  know  what  has  occurred  to-night.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  late  pre- 
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fiTdenf  df  the  board  of  trade,  expressed  this  evening  a  strong  opinion  that  he  would 
be  able  to  persoade  the  House  to  reverse  a  vote  of  three  previous  nights.     He  said, 
'^  No  doabt  I  shall  be  able  to  show  you  that  the  principle  of  discrimination  between 
free  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar  is  altogether  untenable,  and  that  to-morrow  night 
^ou   will  n^^tive  the  principle  altogether/'    But  on  Monday,  the  3rd  of  June, 
It  was  resolv^,  upon  discussing  a  motion  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  London, 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  discrimination.     The  noble  lord  proposed,  towards 
raising  the  necessary  supplies  for  defraying  her  Majesty's  public  expenses,  that, 
instead  of  the  present  duty,  34«.  a  cwt.  should  Ui  charged  upon  all  brown  Musco- 
vado or  clayed  sugar,  from  what  country  soever  it  came,  and  that  motion  was  ne» 
gatived  by  a  majority  of  197  to  128.     The  whole  of  the  subsequent  proceedings 
with  regard  to  this  subject  have  been  founded  upon  the  proposition  that  the  deci- 
sion which  the  House  then  came  to  in  negativing  that  proposal  was  a  just  one.     Yet 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  or  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose,  perhaps  on  his  recom- 
mendation, will  propose  to>morrow  night  to  reverse  all  that  it  has  been  doing,  and 
by  so  reversing  its  proceeding  abolish  all  discrimination  between  sugar  the  produce 
of  slave-labour  and  sugar  the  produce  of  free- labour,  and  place  the  two  upon  exactly 
the  same  footing.     I  can  only  say,  if  the  boo.  member  carries  his  proposal,  that  it 
will  be  a  complete  reversal  of  the  whole  of  our  proceedings ;  and  if  those  proceed- 
ings have  been  wrong,  it  will  be  a  very  proper  reversal.     But  can  I  give  a  greater 
proof  that  in  the  opinion  of  hon. 'gentlemen  opposite  there  is  no  insult  to  this  House 
in  making  a  proposal  to  reverse  a  former  decision,  and  no  degradation  in  acquiescing 
in  it,  than  that  given  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself  when  he  rises  in  his  place 
and  very  distinctly  declares  that  he  shall  to-morrow  vote  for  a  perfect  reversal  of  all 
our  proceedings,  and  that  he  has  a  very  confident  expectation  that  he  shall  succeed 
in  his  object?     I  stated  the  other  night  no  doubt  that  this  was  not  a  mere  question 
between  20s.  and  24s. ;  but  I  said  that  a  reversal  of  our  proposal  would  materially 
interfere  with  our  commercial  and  financial  policy.     I  stated  the  reasons  for  the 
government  proposal,  and  distinctly  said  that  we  could  not  act  up  to  our  desires  with 
regard  to  free  and  slave-grown  sugar  next  year  unless  this  year  we  gave  some  sig^ 
of  what  it  was  our  intention  to  do.    I  stated  that  to  the  House  upon  Monday.     It 
had  not  been  stated  before,  and  I  stated  it  then  to  show  that  it  was  not  a  mere  ques^ 
tion  between  24s,  and  20«.,  but  that  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  a  highly  important 
question,  having  a  considerable  bearing  upon  our  future  proceedings ;  but  it  is  quite 
new  to  me  to  hear  that  in  matters  of  this  nature  it  is  a  degradation  to  reverse  our 
decisions.    I  recollect  Lord  Althorp  in  a  much  more  important  matter  than  this — 
with  r^^rd  to  the  malt  tax — when  the  House  had  decided  upon  the  repeal  of  half 
that  tax,  came  down  to  this  House  and  stated  to  the  House  that  important  financial 
questions  were  involved  in  the  decision,  and  asked  the  House  to  reverse  that  decision 
to  which  it  had  come ;  and  I  recollect  that  the  House  did,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Althorj^  so  reverse  its  decision — and  I  cannot  concede  to  you  the  use  or  necessity  of 
the  yarious  stages  through  which  every  bill  must  pass,  unless  we  are  at  liberty  in  a 
subsequent  stage  to  amend  our  proceedings  in  a  previous  stage.     I  must,  however, 
grant  that  I  am  obliged  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  the  fairness  of  the  construction 
which  be  has  put  upon  the  words  I  used  upon  the  occasion  to  which  he  referred.    I 
have  been  represented  as  saying  with  respect  to  other  bills  also,  that  her  Majesty's 
government  expect  complete  acquiescence  in  every  proposal  we  may  make.     The 
hon.  gentleman  put  a  right  construction  on  what  I  did  say.    I  never  gave  utterance 
to  so  arrogant  a  sentiment.    With  regard  to  the  Welsh  bishoprics,  I  never  stated 
tliat  her  Majesty's  government  expected  acquiescence  in  their  views ;  but  I  did  say 
that  it  was  with  r^pret  her  Majesty's  government  found  that  their  proposal  was  not 
approved  of.     With  regard  to  the  question  of  factory  labour  and  the  Dissenters* 
chapels  bill,  I  found  with  great  pain  that  the  course  of  the  government  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  hon.  friends  of  mine,  who  had  given  generally  a 
strenuous  and  generous  support  to  the  government.     I  stated,  I  think,  also  that 
there  were  other  measures  which  would  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  on  which  probably  the  same  differences  would  prevail.     I  expressed-  Wy^ 
warmest  acknowledgment  for  the  generous  support  which  the  government  had  re- 
ceived upon  former  occasions  from  them ;  in  asking  their  support,  however,  upon 
that  occasion  I  did  say  that  the  government  could  not  consent  to  purchase  it  by 
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an  abandonment  of  the  great  principles  which  they  had  avowed,  and  to  which  iher 
were  determined  to  adhere.  1  stat^  that  with  all  deference  and  respect  to  them 
and  to  the  House.  I  did,  no  doubt,  mean  to  indicate  with  respect  to  this  qnestion 
that  I  did  think  it  materially  interfered  with  our  financial  and  commercial  arrange- 
ments, and  I  did  probably  intimate  what  might  be  the  possible  conseqaence  of  a 
withdrawal  of  support.  I  thought  it  fair  to  do  so.  I  Icnew  I  should  have  been 
taunted  if  I  had  said  nothing  about  it,  and  had  concealed  my  real  opinions,  and 
therefore  I  asked  for  their  support — not  because  this  was  a  question  between  20«- 
and  24«.,  but  because  I  thought  it  would  amount  to  an  indication  that  the  Boose  of 
Commons  disapproved  of  our  proposals  with  respect  to  the  sugar  duties.  I  doubted 
whether  it  would  not  be  equivalent  to  a  disproval  of  the  principles  upon  which  we 
were  about  to  act — of  discrimination  between  slave^g^wn  sugar  and  free-labonr 
sugar ;  and  I  thought  it  did  amount  to  an  indication  of  that  want  of  confidence  which 
ought  to  be  followed  beyond  a  doubt  by  such  a  result  as  want  of  confidence  pointed 
to.  Those  were  exactly  the  expressions  which  1  used,  and  by  which  I  most  abide ; 
but  I  totally  disclaim  the  intention  or  the  fact  of  having  stated  that  with  respect  to 
every  measure  introduced  by  the  government  we  expected  the  votes  of  onr  general 
supporters,  and  insisted  upon  the  complete  adoption  of  all  our  measures.  Tliose  con- 
clusions have  been  stated  for  the  purpose  of  dissatisfying  my  hon.  friends  behind  me; 
but  I  do.  hope  that  my  hon.  friends — [Laughter  from  the  opposition] — ^yes,  I  say  hon. 
'^  friends,"  for  I  must  say  that  no  man  speaking  of  gpnend  measures  ever  received 
greater  proofs  of  confidence  than  1  have  received, — I  do  hope  that  my  hon.  friends 
will  not  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  to  which  the^hon.  gentleman  has  referred 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  dissension  not  only  upon  this,  but  amongst  gentiemea 
upon  his  own  side  of  the  House.  It  is  perfectly  right  for  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
quarrel  with  his  own  side  of  the  House,  but  I  trust  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
attempt  to  sow  dissension  amongst  us,  but  that  he  will  allow  us  to  remain  united  as 
we  are,  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  remain  so.  AH  that  the  hon.  gentleman  will  have 
gained  from  the  present  proceeding  will  be — first,  to  prove  that  he  has  not  made 
himself  master  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and,  secondly,  the  inutility  of  attempting  to 
foment  the  disunion  amonest  those  who  are  opposed  to  him. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn ;  the  preamble  agreed  to ;  and  the  Hoose  resumed. 
Bill  to  be  reported. 

ABOLITION  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 
Juke  26,  1844. 

Mr.  Villiers  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  having  reference  to  the  total  and  imme- 
diate abolition  of  the  Corn-laws. 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  :  I  can  very  sincerely  assure  hon.  members  that  it  is  not  mj 
intention  to  occupy  much  of  their  time  upon  an  occasion  when  this  House  has  been 
engaged  for  the  benefit  of  a  company  which  generally  performs  at  Oovent-garden. 
It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  do  any  thing  having  the  least  tendency  to  preTent 
their  enjoying  a  full  benefit,  and  I  must  say  I  was  very  sorry  to  observe  that  during 
the  early  part  of  the  performance  the  front  bench  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hoose  was 
wholly  unoccupied.  Of  those  places,  there  was  not  a  single  occupant  until  the 
gallant  Admiral  took  his  seat  there;  and  even  he  was  for  a  considerable  time  left 
alone  in  the  occupation  of  that  bench.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  opponte — 
many  of  whom  assisted  at  my  benefit  the  other  night-^that  I  had  no  desire  to  be 
the  cause  of  depriving  them  of  a  fuller  audience.  Throughout  the  evening,  I  have 
been  here,  as  well  as  my  hon.  friends  near  me,  to  witness  the  performances  of  that 
class  of  gentlemen  now  present  who  have  rehearsed  their  parts  upon  another  stage. 
We  have  been  here  the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  we  could  not  help  listening  with 
some  surprise  to  the  allusion  made  on  the  other  side  to  the  speech  of  mv  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Northamptonshire.  It  was  too  much  to  say  that  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  time  which  my  hon.  friend  look  in  delivering  that  speech  was  spent 
without  his  making  any  reference  to  the  main  question.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Stockport  would,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  have  advised  my  hon.  firiend 
.to  apply  himself  more  closely  to  the  main  question.    I  cannot  hcJp  wishiiig  that  he 
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bftd  given  that  adTice  to  the  bon.  member  for  WoWerhampton.  The  House  cannot 
have  forgotten  that  the  bon.  gentleman  who  came  forward  and  who  gave  the  tone 
to  our  deliberations,  who,  in  fact,  was  the  leading  performer,  took  precisely  the  same 
coarse  which  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  complains  against  my  bon. 
friend  for  having  pursaed.  The  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  addressed  the 
House  for  the  space  of  three  hours  and  a  half;  one  hour  and  a-half  of  which  period 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  newspaper  reports  of  speeches  delivered  at  meetings 
of  agriculturists.  The  hon.  member  who  spoke  last  should  recollect  that  his  own 
leader  is  the  author  of  this  practice;  and  if  the  example  of  tbe  hon.  member  for 
Wolverhampton  be  followed  at  this  side  of  the  Honse,  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport 
is  the  last  that  ought  to  complain  of  it.  He  is  the  last  that  ought  to  complain  if  my 
hon.  friends  at  this  side  of  tbe  House  came  prepared  with  documents  to  remind  their 
opponents  of  what  they  may  have  said  respecting  this  question  on  former  occasions. 
Now,  Sir,  I  was  lery  glad  to  see  the  second  topic  adverted  toby  the  bon.  gentleman. 
The  boo.  gentleman  delivered  a  homily  against  the  practice  of  calling  names.  Well, 
it's  a  very  bad  practice,  but  it  happens  that  those  who  are  the  most  lavish  in  their 
attacks  upon  others,  and  in  throwing  imputations  upon  the  motives  of  others,  are 
very  often  those  who  shrink  the  most  from  the  application  of  a  similar  instrument 
to  themselves,  notwithstanding  the  readiness  with  which  they  denounce  the  system 
of  calling  names  and  imputing  motives.  Sir,  I  think  if  there  be  any  party  in  this 
House  who  deal  largely  in  the  practice  of  affixing  odious  imputations  to  the  motives 
of  those  from  whom  they  dissent  as  to  political  measurers  it  is  that  very  party  of 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  distinguished  a  member.  I  don^t  defend  the  practice, 
but  the  example  provokes  retaliation.  They  are  exposed  to  attacks  of  which  they 
first  set  the  example,  and  then  they  are  the  first  to  declare  that  the  practice  of  the 
calling  of  names  ought  to  be  dbmissed  from  legislative  alignment,  and  the  first  to 
beg  that  for  the  future  it  might  be  discontinued.  As  they  set  the  example  of  the 
practice,  I  hope  they  will  set  the  example  of  its  discontinuance.  The  hon.  gentleman 
says,  '^  How  is  the  Anti-Coro-law  league  to  be  defeated?  '*  Sir,  I  believe  that  they 
have  greatly  diminished  their  own  power  by  the  use  of  the  instrument  which  they 
have  employed.  I  believe  that  they  have  provoked  on  the  part  of  the  tenantry  of 
this  country  tbe  utmost  indignation,  from  their  use  of  unjust  imputation,  and  from 
the  practice  of  attributing  bi^,  selfish,  and  interested  motives  to  hon.  members.^  I 
believe  they  have  provoked  that  indignation  which  has  led  to  the  combination  against 
their  proceedings.  But  a  very  short  time  since  those  hon.  gentlemen  boasted  that, 
whatever  the  landlord;)  might  think,  tbe  whole  of  the  tenantry  and  labourers  were 
ranged  on  their  side.  I  apprehend,  and  I  infer  it  from  that  very  mitigated  tone  which 
they  have  assumed  during  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  they  have  discovered  that 
they  have  overstepped  tbe  limits  within  which  it  would  have  been  prudent  to  confine 
themselves,  and  that  they  have  used  instruments  which  have  recoiled  against, 
and  in  no  small  measure  injured  themselves.  The  hon.  gentleman  next  caUs  our 
attention  to  the  particular  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given,  and  he  says,  that 
we  must  not,  and  shall  not  escape  from  its  discussion.  But  it  appean  from  the 
apeech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  the  question  now  under  discussion  is  the  total 
imd  immediate  abn^tion  of  all  protection  in  every  shape  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
fiictares*  Well,  but  if  that  be  the  question,  why  has  not  notice  been  given  to  that 
eflbct?  Nothing  would  have  been  more  easy,  if  that  were  the  intention  of  the 
motion,  than  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Wolverhampton,  should  have 
given  a  distinct  notice  of  a  motion  to  the  effect,  that  every  duty  imposed  on  the 
import  of  every  article,  which  duty  is  not  intended  for  purposes  of  revenue,  but 
which  operates  by  way  of  protection— that  every  duty  on  every  article  partaking  of 
that  character  of  protection  shall  be  at  once  abolished.  That  is  not  the  motion  of 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  notice.  The  motion  of  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
gave  notice  is  simply  this,—*'  That  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  resolution, 
protection  to  one  particular  department  of  industry,  that  is  to  say,  agriculture,  shall 
at  once  cease  and  determine." 

What  he  intends  to  do  with  respect  to  protection  to  manufactures  we  know  not; 
bnt  we  do  know  the  meaning  of  the  motion  of  which  he  gave  notice.  The  boa. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Gobdeo)  shakes  his  head.  Does  he  dissent  from  the  character  which 
1  am  giving  to  this  particular  motion  ?   The  motion  is  this :— *'  That  any  retftrictiqn 
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of  the  sapply  of  food,  having  for  its  object  to  impede  the  free  parehase  of  an  artiele 
upon  which  depends  the  subsistence  of  the  community,  is  indefensible  in  principie, 
injurious  in  operation,  and  ought  to  be  abolished.  That  it  is  therefore  ezpeaieot  thai 
the  Act  5th  and  6th  Victoria,  shall  be  repealed  forthwith.** 

The  hon.  gentleman  afterwards  promises  that  having  got  that  he  will  proceed  to 
destroy  protection  on  manufactures.  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory, 
and  more  in  consonance  with  his  own  arguments,  if  he  had  at  least  commenced  with 
the  removal  of  protection  from  those  articles  concurrently  with  its  removal  froot 
corn.  Well,  I  defend  protection  to  agriculture  on  the  principle,  and  to  the  extent 
1  am  bound  to  say,  to  which  I  have  defended  it  before.  I  am  about  to  pronounce 
no  new  opinions  on  this  subject.  I  have  a  strong  feeling,  that  speaking  generally 
— and  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  amount  of  protection — I  shall  come  to  thai 
presently — but,  speaking  generally,  I  think  the  agriculture  of  this  country  is  entitled 
to  protection,  and  that  it  is  so  entitled  to  protection  from  considerations  of  justice 
as  well  as  from  considerations  of  policy.  I  do  consider  that  there  are  special  and 
peculiar  burthens  on  agriculture.  I  do  believe  that  that  portion  of  the  act  which 
imposes  burthens  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  subjects  the  profits  of  trade  to  tliose 
burthens  as  well  as  the  profits  of  agriculture,  has  not,  so  far  as  the  profits 
on  trade  are  concerned,  been  acted  on,  whilst  it  has  been  acted  on  with 
respect  to  the  profits  of  agriculture.  I  say,  on  that  ground,  that  I  think  there  are 
special  burthens  applicable  to  agriculture.  I  think,  also,  that  there  are  restrictions 
on  the  application  of  capital  as  concerns  agriculture.  I  think,  therefore,  that  con- 
siderations of  justice  do  entitle  agriculture  to  protection.  I  think  that  considerations 
of  policy,  as  far  as  the  general  interest  of  all  classes  is  concerned,  justify  this 
protection.  I  do  not  think  so  on  account  of  the  special  condition  of  the  landlord, 
but  because  I  believe  that  great  public  evil  would  arise  were  this  motion  to  be 
affirmed  to-night;  and  I  don't  believe  that  there  are  ten  reflecting  and  thinking 
men,  not  excluding  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  anti-Corn -law  league  even,  who  are  of 
opinion  that  if  to-morrow  morning  it  were  announced  that  the  House  of  Commons 
had  resolved  that  on  next  Monday  week  all  protection  should  be  immediately 
and  suddenly  withdrawn  from  agricultural  produce — I  don*t  believe,  I  say,  that  tliere 
are  ten  men  in  this  country,  even  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interest,  who  imagine  that  such  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  protection  would  be  for 
the  advantage  of  the  general  interest  of  this  country.  See,  if  we  agree  to  this  motion, 
what  is  to  follow  in  its  rear  I  If  we  are  to  trust  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  I  am 
sure  I  give  him  every  credit  for  speaking  the  candid  and  honest  impressions  of  his 
mind ;  but  if  we  are  to  trust  him,  all  protection  is  to  be  removed — that  is  in  respect 
to  all  colonial  productions — in  respect  to  cofiee,  and  in  resjiect  to  sugar,  one  fortnigM 
after,  every  protection  is  to  be  removed.  Then,  my  belief  is  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  this  country,  sudden  withdrawal  of  all  protection  would  paralyzo 
commerce,  and  introduce  such  general  confusion  and  distress,  that  ao  far  from 
the  labourers  benefiting,  they  would  be  involved  in  the  common  calamity.  The 
proposal,  then,  which  we  have  to  decide  is,  whether  with  respect  to  the  whole  of 
your  colonial  productions — with  respect  to  the  whole  of  your  domestic  productioDs, 
you  shall  affirm  this  resolution,  which  though  it  appears  to  be  confined  to  com, 
necessarily  involves  the  removal  of  every  protective  duty  with  respect  toevery  prodnct. 
I  believe  that  nothing  but  confusion  would  arise  from  such  a  proceeding.  I 
recollect  the  time  when  the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  EUice)  made  a  most 
vigorous  defence  of  the  silk  manufacturers  in  opposing  a  sudden  withdrawal 
of  protection  from  that  interest.  Why  then,  did  the  hon.  gentleman  not  give  his 
notice  in  conformity  with  his  intentions?  Because  he  knew,  that  if  he  had  advocated 
the  removal  of  protection  from  every  class  of  manufacture— on  colonial  produce  as 
well  as  com — he  would  have  encountered  a  more  formidable  opposition  to  his 
motion,  and  would  have  even  aggravated  the  majority  by  which  he  will  be  met  this 
evening.  I  do  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all  classes  of  commerce  and  of 
manufactures,  that  we  should,  in  such  an  artificial  state  of  society  as  that  in  which 
we  live,  deal  very  cautiously  and  dispassionately  with  the  removal  of  these  prohibi- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  advances  you  make  will  be  much  more  sure  if  they  are 
made  without  grievously  afiecting  existing  interests.  I  ask  yon  to  look  at  the  extent 
of  capital  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil — to  look  at  thepopuhUioB  of 
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Irdindt  entirdy  depending  on  its  agricnitaral  produce — to  see  the  amount  of 
the  supply  of  corn  obtained  from  domestic  agriculture,  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  whole  qomtity  consumed,  and  to  look  at  the  condition  of  the  population 
employed  in  its  culture.  I  know,  according  to  your  strict  rigid  principles  of  political 
economy  abstractedly— if  we  were  to  forget  the  condition  and  circumstances  of  the 
coQDtry  and  the  interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  long  endurance  of  protec- 
tion— if  we  were  to  speak  mathematically  of  these  principles,  no  doubt  they  may  be 
true.  It  may  be  true  that  a  population  from  which  protection  is  withdrawn 
ought  to  apply  itself  to  other  applications;  but  is  that  strictly  true?  If  we  are 
not  mere  philosophers  and  men  of  science  having  to  deal  with  abstract  or  indefinite 
quantities,  but  have  to  consult  the  convenience,  the  comfort,  the  subsistence 
of  great  masses  of  millions  of  human  beings,  are  we  to  disregard  those  convictions 
which  most  be  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  of  statesmen  ? 
I  speak  not  merely  of  tenants  under  leases,  but  of  tenants  at  will,  and  of  tlie 
labourers.  No  doubt,  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  there  are  few  opportunities 
for  the  application  of  capital  to  other  branches  of  industry ;  no  doubt  it  is  true, 
speaking  literally  and  technically,  that  the  labourers  in  Kerry  and  Gal  way,  may 
go  and  seek  for  subsistence  in  Manchester  and  Coventry.  That  is  all  true  enough 
in  theory,  but  false  in  practice.  How  can  you  disturb  a  man  who  is  far  advanced 
ID  life,  to  the  age,  perhaps,  of  nearly  half  a  century,  whose  father  and  grandfather 
before  him  were  occupied  in  agriculture,  and  who  knows  nothing  else  himself? 
How  is  he  to  try  this  project,  if  suddenly  removing  himself  from  his  old  occupation 
and  locality  to  new  ones  ?  Why,  you  would  destroy  his  confidence  in  the  applica- 
tion of  his  capital  to  agriculture  as  before,  and  you  leave  him  without  other 
modes  for  employing  it.  You  may  rejoice  and  indulge  in  these  theories  of 
modern  philosophy  and  political  economy;  but  when  you  have  endangered  and 
destroyed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  you  will  have  but  a  sorry  return 
lor  your  pains.  Looking,  then,  at  the  long  endurance  of  the  protection,  at  the 
amount  of  capital  involved  in  agriculture,  and  the  position  of  the  population 
dependent  on  agriculture,  and  at  the  interest  not  merely  of  the  landlords  and  tenants, 
but  the  comprehensive  interests  of  all  classes  of  the  community  I  must  give  my 
solemn  and  unqualified  opposition  to  this  proposal  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the 
present  protection  to  agriculture.  But  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  other  question — 
am  I  prepared,  then,  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  immediate  removal  of  protection,  to 
bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  any  modified  proposition  for  the  altering 
the  amount  of  protection  determined  upon  two  years  ago,  and  carried  into  efiect 
vri th  the  general  good  will  and  concurrence  of  the  agricultural  interest?  I 
say  at  once  I  am  not.  I  am  not  holding  language  different  from  that  which 
my  right,  hon.  friend  and  myself  held  at  an  early  period  of  the  session.  We  said 
then  that  we  never  had  it  in  contemplation,  and  now  we  say  that  we  have  it  not 
io  contemplation,  to  make  any  alteration  whatever  in  the  Corn-laws.  The  noble 
lord  the  member  for  the  Citv  of  London  is  absent  upon  this  occasion.  I  regret  it; 
but  the  noble  lord  last  night  declared  his  intention  of  not  voting  against  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  gentleman.  Now  the  hon.  gentleman  has  very  fairly  called 
upon  us  to  pronounce,  to-night,  whether  we  were  for  or  against  a  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws.  Nothing  could  be  fairer  than  the  proceedings  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man the  member  for  Wolverhampton.  You  cannot  impute  to  him  that  he  wants 
to  catch  stray  votes  by  a  vague  motion.  He  says  that  he  does  not  want  you  to  go  into 
a  vague  committee  on  the  Corn-laws,  but  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  affirming 
or  negativing  this  resolution,  that  the  present  Corn -laws  should  be  repealed,  and 
no  others  be  substituted  in  tlieir  room.  Thence  arises  the  difficulty  of  the  noble 
lord~*he  is  not  prepared  to  vote  against  that  motion;  he  is  not  prepared  for 
repeal;  for  the  noble  lord  thinks  agriculture  entitled  to  protection.  The  noble 
lord  is  prepared  to  give  protection  to  agriculture.  On  what  ground  then  does 
he  withhold  the  light  of  his  countenance  and  the  benefit  of  his  »ldress  from  those 
hon.  gentlemen  with  whom  he  is  agreed  ?  The  noble  lord  said  last  night  that  he 
found  himself  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  which  I  had  described  the  government  to 
be — one  of  difficulty.  No  doubt  we  have  met  with  difficulties  as  well  as  other 
governments.  But  we  have  overcome  them.  We  gave  our  votes ;  we  did  not  shrink 
mm  our  difficulties;   we  did  not  think  we  discharged  our  duty  by  running  away 
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from  them.  What  was  the  objection  to  the  noble  lord's  votinfi^  against  Uie  moUoii 
of  the  hon.  gentleman?  Because  mj  right  hon.  friend  intends  to  upliold  tbe 
existing  Corn-laws,  he  cannot  vote  with  us,  though  he  denounces  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  gentleman.  But  the  noble  lord  was  not  always  so  squeamisli.  For, 
the  other  night,  when  vindicating  himself  for  voting  with  gentlemen  to  whom  he 
was  entirely  opposed,  he  said  he  should  not  have  carried  the  Reform  bill  and 
other  measures,  if  he  had  not  voted  in  company  with  tliose  from  whose  viewfs  he 
dissented,  provided  only  that  he  concurred  with  them  on  a  particular  subject.  But 
the  noble  lord  does  concur  with  us  in  disapprobation  of  a  particular  vote.  He 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  grounds  on  which  he  founds  his  dissent ; 
but  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind  to  give  that  vote  which  his  judgment  tells  him  is 
the  proper  one.  The  hon.  member  for  Gateshead  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  daty« 
and  he  intends  to  vote  for  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  done  all  he  can  to  r^udi- 
ate  his  company,  An  hon.  gentleman  who  tells  him,  "  I  do  not  invite  you  to 
vote  with  me  on  any  such  pretence;  for  the  resolution  I  mean  to  move  in  com- 
mittee is  just  as  much  directed  on  principle  against  a  fixed  duty  as  it  b  against 
the  present  sliding-scale."  The  member  for  Gateshead  tlierefore  has  no  more  rea- 
son for  the  vote  he  is  about  to  give,  than  the  noble  lord  has  for  absoitiog  himself 
upon  this  occasion.  Now,  the  question  between  the  noble  lord  and  between  the 
government  is,  as  to  the  policy  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  existing  Com-iaws. 
We  don't  intend  to  make  any  alteration.  I  am  speaking  of  those  who  admit  that 
there  should  be  protection  to  agriculture.  The  more  discussion  1  hear,  the  more  con- 
vinced I  am  that  if  protection  is  to  be  given  to  agriculture,  it  is  infinitely  better 
to  maintain  the  present  law  than  to  attempt  to  conciliate  any  support  or  &voar 
by  any  slight  modification  whatever.  I  think  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  is 
the  real  practical  question: — ^Is  the  present  law  to  be  maintained  totally  and 
entirely  without  any  qualification  or  modification  of  it  ?  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  see 
that  any  public  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  altering  the  law,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  repeal,  but  even  for  the  substitution  of  some  such  duty  as  that  proposed  by  the 
noble  lord.     It  would  give  no  advantage  to  trade.     I  du  believe,  that  for  the  benefit 

.  of  the  trader  and  the  consuming  classes,  the  present  law  is  far  better  than  a  fixed 
duty  of  8#.  would  be.  I  should  infer  that,  from  the  noble  lord*s  own  argument.  I 
never  heard  a  better  argument  in  favour  of  a  graduated  scale  of  duty  in  preference  to 
a  fixed  duty,  than  I  heard  from  the  noble  lord  last  night.  He  was  assigning  his 
reasons  why  he  so  decidedly  opposed  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  WoIvei> 
hampton.  The  noble  lord  iroes  quite  as  far  as  I  do  in  objections  to  the  removal  of 
protection  to  agriculture.  The  hon.  gentleman  supposes — which  I  do  not  impute 
to  the  noble  lord — that  the  noble  lord  is  influenced  by  his  unwillingness  to  declare 
for  the  removal  of  protection ;  but  the  noble  lord  thinks  it  more  convenient  for  a 
gentleman  in  his  eminent  political  station  not  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  the 
amount  of  protection  he  would  give.  This  is  the  language  of  the  hon.  gentleman; 
not  mine.  The  noble  lord  thinks  it  more  convenient  to  hold  out  to  hon.  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  they  would  have  a 
fixed  duty  to  resort  to.  I  don't  believe  the  noble  lord  was  infiuenced  by  soeh  a 
motive.    I  believe  him  to  be  a  sincere  advocate  of  protection  to  agriculture;  but 

-  ho  is  in  favour  of  a  fixed  duty  in  preference  to  a' graduated  scale.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  impute  to  the  noble  lord  any  language  which  he  did  not  use,  and, 
therefore,  I  took  it  down  at  the  time.  He  said,  ^^  What  can  you  reasonably  expect 
from  a  sudden  revolution  ?** — that  is,  from  the  success  of  the  hon.  gentleman — 
*'  from  a  state  of  considerable  protection  to  one  of  free-trade?  The  landlord  and 
tenant  would  be  doubtful  how  far  their  capital  would  be  employed  with  profit*^* 
I  am  afraid  they  would  be  doubtful  also  under  a  duty  of  5s.  1  hey  would  be  so 
uncertain  of  the  efiects  of  a  good  harvest  reducing  the  price  of  corn,  that  I  am 
afraid  a  fixed  duty  would  not  relieve  that  anxiety  which  the  noble  lord  said  the 
landlord  and  tenant  would  feel  as  to  the  application  of  his  capitaL  The  noble 
lord  said  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  employment  of  labour,  and  therdbre 
a  vast  portion  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  poor.  The  next  consequence  would 
be,  that  there  would  be  a  much  greater  importation  of  corn  into  this  country  than 
would  conduce  either  to  the  profits  of  the  merchant  or  the  advantage  of  tbe  con- 
sumer, and  therefore  he  would  so  frame  his  law  as  to  guard  the  merchant  Ivoqa  loss 
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iD  consequence  oi  ezcessWe  importatlonfl.  He  said,  that  bo  important  a  change  would 
give  rise  to  extraordinary  expectations  of  profit  which  would  not  produce  cheapness 
or  plenty;  hot,  a  glut  which  would  occasion  much  distress — That  is  iust  what  I 
am  afraid  of.  I  am  afraid  that  with  a  good  harvest  in  this  country  there  would 
be  a  g^eat  influx  of  corn  under  a  low  fixed  duty,  which  would  be  great  discourage- 
ment to  agriculture  here ;  because  when  com  is  abundant  here,  a  very  small  supply 
wtU  produce  a  greater  effect  in  the  market  than  is  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
supply,  and  that  discouragement  would  not  be  averted  by  a  low  fixed  duty.  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  there  is  more  certainty  with  regard  to  the  application  of 
capital  nnder  a  grailuated  scale  than  under  a  low  fixed  duty;  for  it  does  not 
expose  agriculturists  to  the  effects  of  unlimited  competition.  Therefore,  the  noble 
lord,  fearing  a  glut,  fearing  that  the  foreign  merchant  would  pour  in  such  a 
^antity  of  corn,  that  he  himself  would  suffer,  and  that  the  landlords  and  tenants 
woald  be  discouraged — jost  for  those  reasons  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
law  which  admits  the  importation  of  com  when  prices  are  high,  and  prohibits  it 
when  they  are  low,  is  not  to  be  preferred  to  his  own  proposition  of  a  fixed  duty.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  how  small  a  part  of  this  discussion  has  been  appropriated  to 
objections  against  the  existing  Corn-law.  I  heard  it  repeated  again  to-night,  as  it 
was  constantly  stated  before,  and  denied  by  me,  that  in  1842,  I  gave  to  the  agricul- 
turist an  assurance  that  the  present  law  would  secure  to  him  a  price  varying  from 
54s,  to  68«. — that  was  to  say,  an  average  price  of  56«.  Now,  how  is  it  possible  that 
bon.  gentlemen,  if  they  refer  to  what  I  ^id  say,  can  repeat  that  assertion? 
[Mr.  Ward:  So  it  was  understood.]  It  was  understood!  But  I  must  ask  hon. 
gentlemen  to  look  to  what  I  said,  and  not  to  what  they  may  have  understood.  I 
was  told  the  other  night  that  I  made  a  certain  statement  respecting  the  bank;  I 
positively  denied  it,  and  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  bore  me  out  in  that  denial.  I 
did  state,  that  I  thonght  there  would  be  no  advantage  to  the  agriculturist  to  have 
a  higher  price  than  Sss.y  or  to  the  consumer  that  it  should  be  lower  than  54s. 
Taking  56s.  as  the  sum  assumed  to  be  the  average,  and  that  which  I  thought  would 
constitute  a  £ur  remunerating  price,  I  distinctly  added  (this  is  not  my  own  report, 
but  the  report  of  an  impartial  record): — **  When  I  name  this  sum,  however,  I  mu^t 
beg  altogether  to  disclaim  mentioning  it  as  a  pivot  or  remunerating  price,  or  any 
inference  that  the.  legislature  can  guarantee  the  continuance  of  that  price;  for  I 
know  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  any  such  object  by  legislative  enactment.  It  is 
utterly  beyond  your  power,  and  a  mere  delusion,  to  say  that  by  any  duty,  fixed  or 
otherwise  you  can  gnarantee  a  certain  price  to  the  producer.  It  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  legislature.  In  1835,  when  you  had  what  some  thought  was  a  nominal 
protection  to  the  amount  of  64«.,  the  average  price  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  39s,  8d. ; 
and  I  again  repeat,  that  it  is  only  encouraging  delusion  to  hold  out  the  hope  that  this 
species  of  protection  can  be  afforded  to  the  agriculturist.  To  retum,  however,  to 
the  subject,  I  again  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  vagpie  than  to  attempt  to  define  a 
remunerating  price.** 

I  therefore  appeal  to  any  impartial  man,  to  say  whether  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  fact,  to  say  that  I  even  countenanced  the  impression  that  the  existing  Cora-law 
woald  guarantee  a  price  of  66s,  When  I  mentioned  56s.  as  the  average  of  past 
years,  I  stated  that  com,  as  far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned,  might  vary  between 
54s.  and  6Ss, ;  and  referring  to  former  acts,  I  pointed  to  the  disappointments  which 
had  taken  place  under  them,  and  observed  how  utterly  impossible  it  was  for  any 
legislation  to  guarantee  a  particular  price  to  the  consumer,  it  being  regulated  by 
circumstances  over  which  the  legislature  had  no  control.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
hon.  gentlemen  will  in  future  refer  to  my  statements,  and  not  to  that  authority, 
high  though  it  be,  to  whose  lucubrations  an  hon.  gentleman  has  referred — Mr. 
G^rge  Robins,  appraiser  and  auctioneer.  I  wish  that  hon.  gentlemen  desirous  of 
judging  of  the  present  Corn-law,  would  refer  to  the  debate  which  took  place  in 
1842,  when  I  introduced  it.  I  wish  they  would  observe  the  predictions  which  the 
opponents  of  it  then  made  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  injurious  efiRscts,  and  see  how 
far  th^  have  been  borne  out,  or  whether  we  ought  now  to  be  taunted  for  not  having 
heeded  those  predictions.  First  of  all,  and  the  most  positive  prediction  was,  that 
the  averages  would  be  lowered  4s.  or  5s.  by  the  selection  of  the  new  towns.  Now, 
the  seleetioa  c£  the  new  towns  has  not  altered  the  averages.    [Mr.  Viiliers:  they 
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have  been  lowered.]  I  beg  the  hon.  member's  pardon;  if  calculated  from  the  De#- 
towns  in  combination  with  the  old  towns— although  I  have  not  lately  looked  at  the 
return — I  think  the  result  will  show  that  the  averages  have  been  rather  higher  hy 
the  incorporation  of  the  new  towns  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  that 
the  duty  has  therefore  been  lower.  Another  hon.  member  predicted  that  the  new 
scale  would  cause  a  greater  amount  of  speculation  than  the  old  one,  inasmuch  as  the 
stake  being  small,  the  risk  would  be  less.  Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been 
so  much  speculation  under  the  new  as  under  the  old  law,  or  so  much  liolding  back 
of  corn  in  order  to  pour  it  into  the  market  when  the  price  by  reason  of  a  scarcity  bad 
increased.  I  know  that  in  April,  notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  appearance  of 
the  weather,  no  tendency  was  evinced  towards  the  keeping  back  of  foreign  com,  and 
that  in  the  last  month  tliere  was  imported  of  wheat  alone  no  less  than  80,000  quar- 
ters. In  an  agricultural  journal  (the  Morning  Post  of  Saturday  last),  giving  an 
account  of  the  existing  law,  I  find  these  remarkable  observations . — ^  There  was  a 
time  when  we  had  what  were  then  denominated  weather  markets  at  thb  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  value  of  British  grown  grain  was  regulated  by  the  state  of  the 
weather — when  favourable  weather  for  the  crops  reduced  prices  in  Mark-lane,  and 
when  unfavourable  weather  produced  contrary  effects.  These  good  times,  both  for 
the  producer  and  also  for  the  consumer,  existed,  however,  before  the  present  Com- 
law  deprived  our  farmers  of  that  just  and  fair  degree  of  protection  to  their  crops, 
against  the  competition  with  it  of  foreign  agricultural  produce,  in  all  our  great  mar- 
kets of  consumption,  which  had  previously  been  extended  to  all  descriptions  of  native 
produce.  In  Mark-lane,  yesterday,  the  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  weather  did  not 
produce  any  proportionable  alteration  in  the  value  of  home  grown  wheat,  its  price 
continuing  to  be  almost  entirely  regulated  by  supply  and  demand." 

It  was  declared  in  1842,  that  the  present  law  would  favour  speculation,  and  yet 
now  we  find  that  there  is  no  weather  price  for  corn,  that  the  price  of  corn  no  longer 
depends  on  fluctuations  in  the  weather,  but  is  regulated  by  supply  and  demand. 
Does  the  hon.  member  for  Stockport  recollect  his  prediction  as  to  the  effect  the  pre- 
sent law  would  have  on  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  country?  He 
declared  in  1842,  that  by  enacting  it  we  were  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  that 
nothing  could  be  more  delusive  than  to  suppose  that  any  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labour  or  any  revival  of  commercial  prosperity  could  be  at  all  compatible  with  its 
existence.  "Don't  flatter  yourselves,"  said  the  hon.  member,  "that  with  such  a 
law  there  can  be  a  revival  of  trade,  for  I  can  demonstrate  to  you  that  such  a  thing 
is  utterly  impossible."  [Mr.  Cobden:  '*  Are  you  quoting  me?"]  Yes,  except  that 
the  language  which  you  used  was  much  stronger.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  that 
Stockport  would  become  something  like  a  howling  wilderness  occupied  by  paupers. 
I  won^t  say  that  the  hon.  member  made  use  of  the  words  "  howling  wilderness,"  but 
he  used  expressions  pretty  nearly  tantamount  to  that  in  reference  to  his  own  town. 
Nothing,  however,  could  have  been  more  express  than  his  declaration  that  we  were 
utterly  deceived,  if  we  supposed  that  under  such  a  law  as  the  present  there  could  be 
any  thing  like  a  restoration  of  commercial  prosperity.  Now,  without  meaning  to 
say  that  1843  afforded  that  amount  of  prosperity  I  should  like  to  see,  yet,  comparing 
it  with  preceding  years,  you  will  find  that  those  declarations,  those  predictions  of 
1842,  have  been  completely  falsified.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  in  that  year  that  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  danger  that  was  impending  over  us, — that  before  very  long 
society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  would  be  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  [Mr. 
Cobden :  "  And  it  was  so."]  It  was  so  ?  Well,  then,  if  concurrently  with  the  pass- 
ing of  the  present  Corn-law,  society  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  in  a  state  of 
dissolution,  I  ask  you,  what  is  its  present  condition  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  improve- 
ment in  it,  and  has  not  the  prediction  of  the  hon.  member,  that  the  present  law  would 
be  incompatible  with  an  increase  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  been  completely 
falsified  ?  Take  the  declared  value  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  1843,  as  compared 
with  that  of  1842,  and  you  will  find  it  to  have  been  £16,200,000,  that  of  1842  being 
only  ^13,900,000.  The  export  of  yarn  has  diminished,  but  the  export  of  goods  in 
a  higher  state  of  manufacture  has  increased.  Earthenware — the  boo.  gentleman 
particularly  dwelt  on  the  export  of  earthenware — well,  from  £555,000  in  1842,  the 
export  of  earthenware  has  increased  to  £649,000.  Glass  has  increased,  hardware 
9nd  cutlery  have  Increased,  linen  manufactures,  silk  and  woollen  manufactures 
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liave  increased.    During  the  existence  of  this  iaw,  which  was  said  to  be  fatal,  at 
letkstj  to  commercial  prosperity,  and  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture, 
the  export  of  all  the  great  branches  of  manufactures  has  in  1843  greatly  increased,  as 
compared  with   1842.     The  noble  lord  says,  take  great  care  of  your  imports ;  he 
draws  a  gpreat  distinction  between  imports  and  exports — ^a  distinction  which,  with 
all  respect  for  him,  I  have  never  been  able  to  understand.     I  have  given,  in  the 
case  of  exports,  the  declared  value;  I  only  give  the  official  value  of  the  imports. 
But,  from  the  importance  the  noble  lord  attaches  to  imports,  he  will  learn  with 
satisfaction  that,   whereas   the  imports  of  1842   were  in   point   of  official   value 
£65,204.000,  under  the  operation  of  the  Corn-law,  they  had  increased  in  1843  to 
j^70,093,000.     I  am  only  stating  these  things  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
confident  predictions  that  were  made  with  respect  to  the  practical  operation  of  this 
bill  as  to  the  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  corn  by  the  lowering  of  the  averages, 
the  increased  encouragement  to  speculation,  and  its  incompatibility  with  manufac* 
tmnng  and  commercial  prosperity,  have  been  altogether  falsified,  and  that  her  Majesty's 
government  have  no  motive  whatever,  taken  from  the  experience  of  the  past  oper- 
ation of  this  bill,  naw  to  consent  to  its  change.     The  noble  lord  (Lord  Howick)  the 
member  for  Sunderland,  in  the  course  of  a  very  able  speech  last  night,  appeared  to 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  go  all  lengths  in  respect  to  the  immediate  removal  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture; and  the  noble  lord  justified  his  opinions  by  an  appeal  to  feelings  and  passions 
which  I  cannot  but  think  are  extremely  dangerous.     The  noble  lord  predicting  in 
1844 — as  there  were  predictions  in  1842 — ^gave  the  most  confident  assurance  that  if 
yon  will  repeal  the  Corn-laws  there  will  be  an  increased  demand  fur  industry;  that 
there  will  be,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  immediate  restoration  of  pro- 
sperity.    Sir,  there  have  been  many  years  during  whicli,  under  the  operation  of  the 
Corn-laws,  there  has  been  the  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn.     During  the  war, 
the  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  not  in  operation;  the  price  of  corn  was  then  such,  that 
the  trade  in  corn  was  perfectly  free.     I  cannot  discover  that  during  that  period  of 
the  free  importation  of  corn,  there  was  a  cessation  of  those  privations  which,  I  fear, 
are  inseparable  from  the  artificial  state  of  society,  in  a  g^eat  manufacturing  coun- 
try.    I  have  the  most  confident  persuasion,  that  if  you  were  to  repeal  the  Corn-laws, 
and  permit  the  mast  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  corn,  there  would  not  be  that 
immediate  demand  for  industry  on  which  the  noble  lord  relies.     The  noble  lord  says, 
that  the  poor  man  has  a  right  to  insist  from  the  legislature  for  this — that  there 
shall  be  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair  day's  work.     In  my  opinion,   no  legislative 
enactment  tou  can  pass  can  give  a  guarantee  that  that  right  shall  be  established. 
The  noble  lord  wishes  to  maintain  the  present  constitution  of  society,  he  wishes,  I 
apprehend,  to  maintain  in  the  possession  of  its  privileges  the  present  constituency: 
bnt  if  his  opinions  were  to  prevail,  my  belief  is,  his  expectations  would  not  be  realised 
— my  belief  is  that  it  is  impossible  in  this  or  any  other  country  for  the  legislature  to 
realise  that  expectation  which  the  noble  lord  says  is  a  justifiable  one,  and  which  the  le- 
gislature ought  to  be  required  to  realise — namely,  that  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  he  who  tenders  a  fair  day's  work  shall  have  a  fair  day's  wage?, 
n^ord  Howick:  I  expressly  qualified  the  remark.]     I  did  not  understand'  the  noble 
Kird  to  qualify  the  observation.      If  the  noble  lord  wishes  me  to  proceed  on  the 
assumption  that  he  did  say  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  fear  that  great  disappointment 
will  arise  from  the  position — that  it  will  be  found  after  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws 
there  is  not  that  perfect  prosperity  the  noble  lord  seems  to  anticipate,  and  that  the 
parties  in  their  disappointment  will  revert  to  him  and  say,  your  remedy  is  imperfect. 
The  importation  of  foreign  corn  has  not  fulfilled  your  expectations — there  is  not 
that  demand  for  industry  you  anticipated— there  is  not  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work.      Now,  we  come  and  make  use  of  your  arguments  and  urge  on  the  legis- 
lature that  right  we  have.      We  fortify  ourselves -by  your  authority,  and  demanii 
those  further  changes  which  will  give  us  that  right.  \J[  believe  the  noble  lord's  ana- 
logy between  the  state  of  new  countries  like  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
position  of  a  country  like  this,  is  totally  inapplicable.     I  think  that  reasons  could  be 
shown  why  there  is  a  demand  for  labour  with  increased  wages  in  countries  circum- 
stanced life  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  New  Zealand,  which  do  not  apply  to  an 
old  country  with  great  manufacturing  establishments.     I  look  to  the  United  States 
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— «ven  if  I  admit  the  analogy  of  the  noble  lord*s  to  be  strictly  applicable— I  look  ' 
to  the  writings  of  recent  travellers  in  the  United  States,  and  1  find  where  there  are 
no  restrictions  on  food  there  still  prevails  great  distress.  In  New  York  and  io.Phil- 
adelphia,  recent  writers  have  declared  that  there  is  the  severest  sulleringon  the  part 
of  the  labouring  population .'n  On  these  grounds,  I  cannot  place  confidence  in  the 
predictions  of  the  noble  lordr*  I  don't  believe  that  the  removal  of  these  restrictions 
will  have  the  effect  of  so  increasing  the^demand  for  industry  as  to  realise  the  ezpee- 
tations  of  the  noble  lord,  that  even  the  honest  and  industrious  man  can  at  all  timet 
command  a  fair  remuneration  fur  his  labour.  Thanking  the  House  for  their  indul- 
gence, I  shall  not  now  farther  trespass  on  their  attention.  1  have  attempted  to  assign 
the  reasons  why  I  totally  dissent  from  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman  with 
respect  to  the  absolute  repeal  of  all  protection;  why,  without  adopting  any  new 
opinion  for  the  present  occasion,  I  give  my  preterence  to  the  principle  of  the  bill  of 
1842,  over  the  principle  of  the  noble  lord,  who  is  an  advocate  for  protectioo;  and 
why  I  repeat  that  declaration  I  made  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  that  we  do  not  intend,  and  have  not  intended,  to  diminish 
the  protection  which  the  existing  Corn- laws  give  to  agriculture. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  204. 


SLAVE  TRADE. 
JuLT  16,  1844. 

Viscount  Palmerston  concluded  a  most  eloquent  speech  by  moving  an  Address 
for  ^^  A  return,  showing  the  total  number  of  African  Negroes  landed  for  the  porpoees 
of  slavery  on  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America,  from  the  year  J  8 15  to  the 
year  1843,  both  inclusive,"  &c. 

Sir  Robbbt  Psel  :  Sir,  I  could  hardly  have  inferred  from  the  modest  terms 
in  which  the  notice  uf  the  noble  lord  who  has  just  sat  down  is  worded,  that  it  would 
have  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  making  the  rhetorical  display  in  which  he 
has  just  indulged — a  more  harmless  motion  than  that  which  I  read  on  the  notioei 
of  this  day  I  can  hardly  conceive.  The  noble  lord  calls  for,  "  A  Retam,  &c.- 
[The  right  hon.  baronet  read  the  motion.]  Why,  really.  Sir,  a  more  innocnons 
motion  never  yet  was  made  in  this  House,  and  it  reminds  me  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  noble  lord  in  former  sessions,  when,  after  a  period  of  comparative  inactivity, 
he  was  wont  to  come  down  to  this  House  not  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  or 
inviting  ministers  to  activity,  but  in  order  to  deliver  a  factious  speech  in  makii^  a 
motion  to  which  the  most  captious  minister  could  not  nihe  the  slightest  objection. 
I  recollect  that  at  the  early  part  of  the  session  the  noble  lord  eihibited  some  incli- 
nation to  deliver  the  speech  which  the  House  has  just  heard.  I  give  him  credit  for 
the  extent  and  fidelity  of  his  memory.  Having,  so  long  ago  as  the  11th  of  March, 
entertained  this  intention,  the  noble  lord  has,  notwithstanding  the  mtdtitude  and 
variety  of  public  business  that  has  intervened  been  the  present  time  and  tliat  period, 
not  only  retained  the  recollection  of  his  motion,  but  also  the  very  words  in  which  it 
was  put  forward.  The  noble  lord  had,  at  the  date  I  have  referred  to,  a  motion  on 
the  paper,  which  was  of  importance.  On  the  1 1th  of  March,  I  find  a  notice  of 
motion — ^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  representing  that 
this  House,  sharing  the  deep  abhorrence  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  regani 
the  slave-trade,  most  earnestly  beseech  her  Majesty  not  to  consent  to  any  alteration 
or  modifieation  of  any  of  the  treaties  now  in  force  between  her  Migesty  and  Foreign 
States,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  which  by  weakening  the  means  which 
those  treaties  now  afford  for  the  prevention  of  that  piratical  offence,  might  tend  to 
render  more  easy  the  perpetration  of  that  detestable  crime." 

Now,  the  object  which  this  motion  was  framed  to  effect  was,  I  admit,  moat  im« 
portant ;  it  was  nothing  less  than  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons  to  reoneat  her 
Majesty  to  reject  all  proposals  for  the  modification  of  the  treaty  relative  to  tne  slave- 
trade  between  this  country  and  France.  The  noble  lord  wished  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  the  expression  of  its  opinion,  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  the  Queen^s  prero- 
gative ;  but  the  noble  lord  had  met  with  very  little  sanction  to  such  an  attempt  oo 
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the  part  of  those  who  generally  act  with  him.  The  noble  lord  himself  seemed  to 
shriok  from  his  own  attempt.  Week  after  week  of  the  session  passed  over  and  the 
noble  lord  postponed  his  motion  as  they  passed,  always  promising  to  bring  it  forward, 
bat  as  often  shrinking  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise,  as  he  observed  amongst 
those  around  him  symptoms  of  the  disapprobation  with  which  his  course  was  viewed. 
The  ooble  lord  persevered  in  renewing  h^s  notice,  till  at  length  the  noble  lord  was 
fortaoately  relieved  from  his  notice  by  the  House  being  counted  out  on  the  night 
when  he  was  to  have  brought  it  forward,  that  very  circumstance  being  sufiBciently 
.  indicative  of  the  opinion  which  bis  own  immediate  friends  and  supporters  entertained 
of  the  motion.  The  noble  lord,  1  must  confess,  appeared  to  me  to  be  gpreatly  relieved 
when  he  was  thus  extricated  from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  plac^  himself;  for, 
notwithstanding  the  perseverance  with  which  he  constantly  renewed  the  notice  of 
his  motion,  he  had  the  good  sense  to  abstain  from  bringing  it  forward  at  last.  At 
the  same  time  the  noble  lord  was  unwilling  to  lose  the  speech  which  he  had  prepared 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  he  has  now,  in  my  opinion,  pursued  a  much  wiser  course  by 
not  provoking  the  opinion  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  the  royal  prerogative,  while 
we  have  reaped  all  the  advantages  which  we  should  then  have  derived  from  listening 
to  the  noble  lord.  I  shall,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  separate  all  those  parts  of 
the  noble  lord's  speech  in  which  he  refers  to  the  slave-trade,  from  those  parts  of  it 
in  which  he  has  indulged  in  reflections  on  her  Majesty's  government.  It  is  most 
important  that  upon  those  points  on  which  men  of  all  parties  cordially  concur,  wo 
should  express  that  concurrence  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  that  we  should 
not  permit  our  party  or  political  differences  to  affect  the  weight  and  authority  which 
we  may  carry  when  there  is  a  common  concurrence  upon  such  a  question  as  that  of 
the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  slave-trade.  In  all  the  first  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  I  most  cordially  concur.  I  do  believe  that  this  is  the  most  iniquitous 
traffic  that  was  ever  carried  on;  that  it  engenders  more  misery — that  it  stimulates 
more  crime — ^than  any  public  act  ever  committed  by  any  nation,  however  regardless 
of  the  laws  of  God  or  man.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  has  the  slightest 
wish  to  exaggerate ;  but  I  think  the  noble  lord  has  perhaps  rather  overrat^  the 
number  of  slaves  landed  upon  the  coast  of  America  at  the  different  periods  to  which 
be  has  referred.  Possibly  I  may  differ  from  him  on  the  point  that  the  number  of 
slaves  amounted  to  150,000.  Perhaps  it  might  rather  be  estimated  at  100,000.  But, 
however  that  might  be,  if  my  estimate  be  more  correct  than  that  of  the  noble  lord, 
I  still  fully  eoncur  with  him,  that  the  numl)er  landed  is  no  test  whatsoever  of  the 
misery  inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Africa  by  the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  noble  lord  overrates  the  number  sacrificed  in  the  attempt  to 
gain  property  in' the  blood  and  sinews  of  these  unfortunate  men.  In  what  light  I 
ask  must  we  exhibit  ourselves  to  these  savage  nations — what  must  they  conceive  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  that  common  religion  which  we  profess,  when  Euro- 
peans descend  to  become  parties  in  this  iniquitous  traflSc  ?  And  that  I  consider  to 
be  one  of  the  great  evils  attendant  upon  the  slave-trade,  that  it  is  an  impediment  to 
the  difiiision  and  spread  of  Christianity ;  for  surely  savage  people  never  can  believo 
those  men  to  be  really  impressed  with  the  truths  of  the  religion  they  profess,  when 
they  can  be  parties  to  the  infliction  of  so  much  human  misery  as  that  which  is  the 
consequence  of  the  perpetration  of  these  crimes.  I  say  too,  with  the  noble  lord, 
and  it  ought  to  be  known,  that  there  are  two  countries,  and  two  only,  which  are 
now  mainly  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  those  crimes.  There  is  on  the  part 
of  every  civilized  country,  with  the  exception  of  these  two,  a  desire  to  co-operate  in 
the  suppression  of  the  trade  in  man.  If  Spain  and  Brazil  would  zealously  apply 
themselves  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade  in  those  parts  of  the  world  within 
whioh  they  can  exercise  jurisdiction,  my  opinion  is  that  the  slave-trade  might  be, 
and  would  be  suppressed.  France,  Portugal,  and  also  Denmark — ^to  her  honour  be 
it  spoken,  she  led  the  way ;  she  set  the  example — ^the  United  States,  this  country, 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  every  power  is  ready  to  co-operate  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  But  whilst  these  two  countries  oppose  themselves  to  the  abrogation 
of  that  traffic,  no  effectual  progress  can  be  made  in  abolishing  it.  The  public  guilt 
is  npon  their  heads,  who  derive  a  profit  from  this  trade,  and  who  are  therefore  un- 
wiUtng  to  suppress  it.  It  can  be  shown  that  these  two,  Spain  and  Brazil,  are  the 
only  countries  which  lend  their  sanction  to  the  trade,  and  are  the  onhr^two  who 
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derive  a  profit  from  it.  They  have  the  power  of  suppressing  the  trade,  md  withont 
their  assistance  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to  suppress  it  Whatever  the  eaertioiis 
we  may  make,  whatever  the  zeal  and  gallantry  of  our  officers  and  men,  whatever  the 
sacrifices  we  may  impose  upon  ihe  people  of  this  country  for  the  aocomplishmeDt  of 
the  object,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us,  nearly  unaided  as  we  are  in  active  ezercioDs, 
to  suppress  the  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Brazij  and  Cuba.  But  we  can  do  much,  we 
have  done  much,  though  perfect  success  we  cannot  hope  for  without  the  co-operation 
of  Spain  and  Brazil.  Whatever  may  be  the  public  burthens  we  are  willing  to  incur, 
we  are  constantly  counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  connivance  and  evasions  of  the 
local  authorities.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Spain  and  Brazil  might,  if  they 
chose,  suppress  the  trade.  Brazil  made  the  efibrt  in  1840  and  1841,  and  the  effect 
was  immediate  during  the  period  that  the  government  of  Brazil  and  the  authoritiea 
acting  under  the  direction  of  that  government  did  actively  interfere,  and  did  dis- 
courage this  traffic.  During  that  period  there  was  a  great  diminution  in  the  num- 
ber of  slaves  imported  into  Brazil.  With  respect  to  Cuba,  the  ezperienoe  of  the  last 
two  years  proved  conclusively  that  if  an  honest  and  active  governor  were  in  earnest 
to  set  his  face  against  the  slave-trade,  he  would,  notwithstanding  all  the  e&eiiement 
to  its  encouragement  which  avarice  and  love  of  gain  interpose,  be  successful  in  itst 
ulrimate  abolition.  I  do  think  that  the  gallant  officer  who  recently  administered  the 
afiairs  of  Spain,  I  mean  General  Espartero,  deserves,  together  with  the  government 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  the  utmost  credit  for  the  efibrts  which 
were  made  to  carry  the  law  against  the  slave-trade  into  effect.  He  appointed  an 
officer,  who  proved  to  be  a  most  honourable  man,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba — Greneral  Valdez — who  refused  to  participate  in  the  gains  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  shared  with  the  slave-traders,  and  who  also  called  all  the  planters  and 
merchants  before  him,  in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  orders  of  his  government, 
and  of  his  determination  to  discourage  the  continuance  of  that  trade.  General 
Valdez  adhered  most  strictly  to  this  determination  as  long  as  he  administered  the 
government  of  Cuba,  and  the  result,  I  am  informed  upon  the  highest  authority,  was 
most  extraordinary  and  satisfactory.  During  the  year  1842,  when  that  officer  was 
at  Cuba,  the  importation  of  slaves  did  not  exceed  3,100,  it  having  been  14,000,  in 
the  first  year  that  General  Valdez  was  governor  of  the  island.  In  the  second  year 
of  his  government,  the  number  was  reduced  8,000,  and  in  the  year  1842  it  had  fiaUen, 
as  I  before  stated,  to  3,100.  I  have  thus  shown  that  when  the  government  of  the 
Brazils  in  1841  acted  honestly  and  exerted  itself  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  the  effort 
was  successful ;  and  that  when  the  same  determination  was  manifested  by  the  Spanish 
government,  an  honest  governor  acting  on  its  instructions  was  able  to  suppress  it 
most  efi^ectually  in  Cuba.  These  instances  furnish,  in  my  opinion,  decbive  proofs 
that  without  the  authority  of  those  governments  being  interposed  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  traffic,  success  is  totally  impossible,  and  tliat  with  their  con- 
currence the  trade  may  be  speedily  and  efiectually  put  down.  I,  therefore,  without 
hesitation,  charge  the  governments  of  Spain,  and  of  the  Brazils,  with  being  the 
sole  abettors  and  encouragers  of  this  crime  among  all  the  Christian  powers  of  the 
world,  and  with  being  exclusively  responsible  for  the  sutferings  it  causes.  I  do 
most  earnestly  hope  that  the  governments  and  people  of  those  two  countries  will, 
with  that  regard  which  is  due  to  their  prufesiions  of  Christianity,  feel  the  grievous 
responsibility  that  now  rests  upon  them:  that  they  will  consider  themselves  to 
b3  under  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  that  they  are  now  the  only  nations  ealiing 
themselves  Christians  amongst  whom  this  crime  siill  prevails.  But,  if  higher  con- 
siderations will  not  sway  them,  and  if  by  such  motives  as  those  which  I  have  urged 
the  people  of  Spain  and  the  Brazils  will  not  abstain  from  this  inhuman  traffic ;  if,  I 
repeat,  motives  of  gain  are  found  to  prevail  over  the  dictates  of  justice  and  humanity 
amongst  them ;  then  let  me  warn  those  who  persist  in  this  course  of  the  crimes  whi^ 
they  are  committing,  and  of  the  retribution  which  is  certain  to  follow  upon  such 
offences  against  God  and  man.  Let  me  remind  them  of  the  examples  which  have 
been  recently  afforded  of  slaves  rising  in  insurrection,  let  me  warn  the  government 
of  Spain  of  the  condition  of  Cuba,  where  the  tenure  of  power  over  slaves  is  more  than 
precarious — where  those  unhappy  beings  have  been  known  to  declare  that  death  even 
was  preferable  to  the  intolerable  evils  of  slavery — where  the  application  of  torture  to 
those  who  had  rebelled  had  only  elicited  the  confession  that  slavery  its^f  was  the 
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•late  to  wlitch  they  were  irrevocably  opposed.  The  feelings  which  prompted  them 
to  rebel  were  not  those  of  dissatisfaction  at  any  particular  law,  or  at  being  obliged  to 
perftMiD  a  certain  amount  of  labour,  or  at  having  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
btit  the  total  denial  on  their  part  of  the  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in  slavery, 
a  sentinsent  which  it  is  stated  is  now  spreading  throughout  a  slave  population  that 
exceeds  in  number  those  who  hold  them  in  slavery.  They  are  animated,  it  is  said, 
by  a  determination  to  emancipate  themselves,  and  the  most  determined  amongst  them, 
and  the  most  active  are,  those  who  have  been  most  recently  bnjuglit  from  Africa,  and 
who,  though  entirely  uneducated,  and  unable  to  form  a  general  combination,  are 
smarting  under  the  pangs  which  they  had  endured  in  being  torn  from  tiieir  homes 
and  their  families.  They  have  communicated  the  sentiments  which  I  have  described 
to  their  follow-enfferers,  a  great  impnlse  has  been  given  to  the  negro  mind,  and  if 
higher  and  purer  motives  fail  to  influence  the  governments  of  Spain  or  the  Brazils, 
those  of  interest  and  policy  mvist  force  themselves  on  consideration.  What  I  am  now. 
statii^  is  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  slave 
population  in  Cuba,  and  the  feelings  which  I  have  described  to  exist  there,  are  only 
repressed  by  the  military,  and  by  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  law,  which  is  enforced 
and  sustained  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  not  here  stop  to  detail,  but  which  only 
confirms  my  impression  with  respect  to  the  future.  I  therefore,  viewing  all  these 
circumstances,  think  it  right  to  make  this  appeal,  in  the  face  of  the  British  parlia«> 
moot,  to  those  two  nations  who  are  now  alone  responsible  for  the  continuance  of  the 
traffic,  and  I  make  this  appeal,  but  more  on  consideration  of  duty  and  of  submission 
to  the  declared  will  of  that  Great  Being,  whom  they  in  common  with  ourselves  forget 
to  worship,  than  on  considerations  of  sound  policy  and  enlightened  self-interest.  I 
trust  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  public  men  in  this  country  are  not  disunited 
when  they  approach  this  great  question,  but  that  on  both  sides  of  this  House  we  are 
Alike  the  organs  of  public  opinion  in  England.  That  public  opinion  reacts  upon  other 
parts  of  the  world,  and  beinff  thus  expressed,  must  add  to  the  ditiiculty  and 
danger  that  attend  the  prosecution  of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  I  now  approach  the  con> 
sideration  of  the  very  invidious  contrast  which  the  noble  lord  has  thouglit  proper 
to  draw  between  the  conduct  of  the  present  government  and  of  the  Cabinet  of 
which  be  was  a  member.  Whatever  difference  there  may  ultimately  be  proved 
to  exist  between  the  lines  of  conduct  respectively  pursued  by  us  with  regard  to 
this  important  subject,  there  is  none  to  be  found  in  our  principles ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  accusations  against  me  of  the  noble  lord,  I  shall  certainly  not  deny  hint 
the' credit  which  is  due  te  the  efforts  made  by  him  to  induce  other  countries  to  join 
this  in  making  an  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  I  am,  however,  fully  pre-' 
•pared  to  defend  the  acts  of  government  in  this  respect  also.  The  great  ground 
upon  which  the  noble  lord*s  strictures  were  based  was,  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  last  treaty  entered  into  with  France  in  1841  fo^  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  In  the  year  1838,  France  concurred  with  this 
countrj  as  to  the  policy  of  inviting  the  other  European  states  to  unite  in  sup- 
pressings  the  slave-trade,  and  of  inducing  them  to  join  in  «  common  league  for  this 
purpose.  France  was,  at  that  time,  willing  to  concede  the  right  of  search.  No  objec- 
tion was  ofiered  by  her  on  the  score  of  national  honour.  We  call  upon  France  to 
make  no  sacrifice,  in  this  respect,  which  we  were  not  prepared  as  a  nation  to  concede 
to  a  much  g^reater  extent.  France  must  admit  we  had  no  motive  in  suppressing 
the  Slave-trade  except  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  that  no  country  could  suffer 
more,  if  considerations  of  national  dignity  were  to  interpose,  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  our  marine,  and  consequently  the  greater  frequency  of  the  visits  to  which  we  must 
lie  subjected.  France,  therefore,  did  give,  not  a  reluctant,  but  a  cordial  assent  to 
the  proposal  to  enter  into  a  common  league,  and  for  the  right  of  search.  The  noble 
lord  said  the  treaty  was  made  ready  for  signature,  and  was  signed  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  by  the  representative  of  that  government  having  full  authority; 
there  was  no  allegation  that  that  representative  had  exceeded  his  power ;  and  certainly, 
under  the  ordinary  rules  which  governed  transactions  of  this  description,  we  had  a  fair 
right  to  expect  that  a  treaty  so  signed  would  have  been  ratified.  So  far  as  the  King  of 
tlM  French  and  the  government  of  France  were  concerned,  I  believe  every  honest  effort 
was  made  to  fulfil  that  Expectation.  But  certain  feelings  of  national  pride  did  oppose 
tfa^maelves  to  the  ratification  of  thai  treaty,  and  for  raising  those  feelings  I  hold  the 
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Doble  lord  responsible.  Before  the  ratification  of  tbat  treaty,  that  inroortaiit  erent 
occurred  which  interrupted  for  a  time  the  cordial  and  friendly  relations  betweca 
France  and  this  country.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  treaty  of  July,  1840 
— it  U  beside  the  present  question ;  nor  will  I  enter  into  the  policy  of  the  campaiga 
in  Syria.  But  eng^agements  were  entered  into  between  this  country  and  three  othera, 
to  the  exclusion  of  France,  with  respect  to  Syria.  Whether  that  were  a  politic 
treaty,  or  whether  it  were  not,  I  have  merely  to  state  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  8<ile 
cause  of  the  representatives  of  France  having  placed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  ratify* 
ing  the  Slave-trade  Treaty,  and  I  must  here  declare  that  those  obstructions  did  D«>t 
procc-ed  from  the  government  or  the  court  there,  but  were  bona  fide  the  effect  of  po- 
pular sentiment,  which  the  King  of  the  French  could  not  restrain  or  suppress.  Can 
the  noble  lord  have  forgotten  the  debate  which  took  place  in  tlie  French  chamber 
relative  to  this  matter.  Can  he  have  forgotten  the  speech  of  M.  Thiers  oa  this  sub- 
jeqt  ?  M.  Thiers  said,  ^^  He  was  not  the  Minister,  either  in  1838  or  1839,  when  thia 
arrangement  was  first  in  contemplation.  He  was  however  informed  by  their  Am- 
bassador at  London  tbat  the  protocol  was  signed  and  every  thing  arranged  for  tlie 
signature  of  reciprocal  engagements  relating  ^to  the  Slave-trade.  But  (said  he)  I 
wrote  to  the  Ambassador  of  France  that  I  was  about  to  examine  this  matter, — tbat 
I  had  a  long  time  neglected  and  but  little  understood  it ;  but,  for  myself^  I  had  tlie 
greatest  reluctance  to  sign  a  treaty  with  a  government  which  had  sojconducted  itself 
as  that  government  had  done  with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July.^ 

In  the  same  speech  M.  Thiers  also  added,  *^  He  was  quite  ready  to  admit  that  from 
1831  to  1838  might  have  been  notice  sufficient  to  justify  the  concession  then  made^ 
but  he  did  not  understand  how,  in  1841  and  1842,  after  the  treaty  of  the  I5tb  July, 
the  enormous  concessions  contained  in  the  treaty  relative  to  the  Bight  of  Search 
would  be  justifiable." 

That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Minister  of  France,  speaking  in  the  year  1842,  respect- 
ing events  which  occurred  during  his  government.  The  language  of  M.  Berryer 
and  other  heads  of  parties  was  of  the  tame  tenor.  Then,  I  say,  if  we  could  not  get 
a  ratification  of  the  Treaty  signed  in  December,  1841,  the  noble  lord  is  the  cause  of 
its  nqn-ratification.  The  Treaty  of  the  15  th  July,  1840,  which  interrupted  our  friendly 
relations  with  France,  was  the  cause  of  that  excitement  in  the  public  mind  which, 
being  represented  and  having  itsefiect  in  the  (*hambcr,  prevented  the  government 
from  ratifying  the  Treaty.  The  noble  lord  said  he  would  not  call  upon  us  to  gti  ti> 
war  on  account  of  the  non-ratification  of  the  Treaty.  If  the  noble  lord  admits  tbat« 
I  must  say  I  doubt  the  policy  of  further  remonstrance  if  we  are  not  ready  to  follow  it 
up  with  something  more  decisive.  Hie  noble  lord  may  pride  himself  on  the  Syrian 
campaign,  and  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  but  he  is  the  last  person  who  ought  to 
taunt  the  present  government  with  difficulties  which  have  arisen  on  account  of  tbe 
hostile  feelings  which  the  noble  lord^s  measure  occasioned  in  France.  Year  after  year 
in  the  Queen*s  Speeches  the  noble  lord  took  •credit  to  himself,  and  congratulated 
the  country  on  the  maintenance  of  a  good  understanding  with  France.  It  is 
for  the  noble  lord  therefore  to  state,  and  I  have  never  yet  heard  it  fully  stated,  what 
were  the  reasons  which  interrupted  the  understanding  of  which  for  many  years  the 
noble  lord  was  so  justly  proud.  The  next  point  which  the  noble  lonl  uiged  as 
a  proof  that  we  had  not  made  those  advances  towards  effectually  suppressing  the 
Slave-trade,  which  he  considers  we  were  bound  to  do,  is  tbe  fact  of  our  not  having 
taken  the  same  view  that  he  did  with  respect  to  the  barraooons  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  noble  lord  described  his  proceedings  very  summarily,  by  stating  tliat 
he  gave  the  officers  in  command  of  the  cruising  vessels  stationed  there  orders  to 
seize  the  barracoons,  carry  off  the  negroes  they  found  in  them,  and  to  destroy  those 
receptacles  without  regard  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  being  tno 
nice  in  that  respect.  No  doubt  we  are  a  powerful  country,  and  it  is  f)ossible  to  land 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  destroy  these  places,  but  it  is  important  for  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  laws  of  nations  or  conventions  justify  such  acts  as  these.  Tliey 
may  be  savage  nations,  and  may  make  no  demands  on  us,  but  there  are  Eluropean 
interests  on  the  coasts  of  Africa;  and  if  we  choose  to  disregard  the  laws  which 
govern  the  intercourse  between  nations,  we  may  have  to  decide  whedier  we  will 
persevere  in  the  acts  we  have  committed,  resolved  to  sanction  or  defend  them  at  all 
hazards,  or  on  complaint  acknowledge  that  we  are  wrong  and  make  cooipeasation. 
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T1i€  ordinary  coa»e  la  such  points  is  to  take  the  opiaion  of  the  legal  authority  who 
iff  the  adTiser  of  the  Crown^in  civil  matters.     This  very  question  was  referred  to  the 
Qneen^s  advocate.     He  was  told  that  we  were  most  anxious  to  exercise  every  power 
we  possessed  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the-^e  barracoons;  that  it  was  said  that 
no  Uw  gave  tis  a  right  to  do  this;  that  if  lives  were  lost,  and  we  could  be  amenable 
to  any  tribunal,  we  should  be  chargeable  as  munlerers;  and  he  was  asked  whether 
the  law  of  nations  justified  us  in  destroying  these  barracoons.     His  opinion  was  to 
this  effect:  **  Unless  you  have  a  convention  with  the  imtive  African  princes,  you  are 
not  entitled  to  destroy  the  burracoons;  this  is  not  an  act  of  piracy  which  the  law  of 
nations  would  take  notice  of,  and  if  a  murder  be  committed,  you  will  be  responsible 
for  the  act.'*    Under  these  circumstances,  we  did  think  it  ri<>^ht  to  give  information 
to  our  naval  officers  that  if  they  did  destroy  these  barracoons  they  would  do  it  with- 
out suflSoient  legal  authority,  and  we  did  advise  them  to  abstain  from  it  until  they 
were  justified  in  it  by  the  circums^tance  mentioned  by  the  Queen ^s  advocate,  as  it 
was  the  opiaion  of  that  authority,  that  unless  we  had  a  treaty  with  the  native  prince  s 
such  an  act  was  not  Justifiable.     But,  at  the  same  time,  we  informed  them,  that 
'•  Wherever  you  can  make  such  a  treaty — with  the  free  will  and  consent  of  the 
natiTe  princes — ^in  that  case  the  destruction  of  the  barracoons  is  justifiable.**     Now  I 
ask,  nnder  these  circumstances,  whether  there  is  good  ground  for  the  noble  lord*s 
imputations  on  the  government?    I  say  ours  is  the  wiser  course.     The  noble  lord 
might  perhaps  liberate  here  and  there  a  thousand  slaves,  and  alarm  the  slave-traders 
of  Cuba  by  exercising  powers  beyond  the  law.     But,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  better  to 
exhibit  ourselves  to  the  native  African  princes  as  bound  by  the  same  rules  with  other 
powers,  and  tliat  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  our  power,  we  will  not  effect  even 
g^oodTand  laudable  objects  except  in  the  spirit  of  law  and  justice.    The  next  point  to 
which  the  noble  lord  referred,  was  a  measure  which  he  appeared  to  think  was 
eminently  absurd — and  that  was,  the  increase  of  the  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  vessels  laden  with  slaves.     The  noble  loixl  mav 
be  aUe  to  form  a  very  competent  opinion  on  that  point,  but,  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
he  denounces  this  as  an  ineffectual  measure,  his  opinion  varies  from  the  opinion  of 
various  distinguished  naval  officers,  who  have  served  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
who  concur  in  representing  to  the  government,  that  the  most  effectual  measure  th  it 
can  be  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  is  to  have  a  force  stationed  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  efforts  fthould  be  directed  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
slave  ships.     That  is  the  opinion  of  Captain  Matson,  who  I  believe  is  a  most 
distinguished  naval  officer,  and  most  competent  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this  point. 
The  noble  lord  seemed  to  think  it  disqualified  that  gentleman  that  he  liad  served  on 
the  coast  of  Africa;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  better  means  of  qualifying  a  man  to 
form  a  good  opinion  on  the  subject  than  such  a  service.     Captain  Matson  says  the 
present  arrangements  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are  most  inefficient.     You  appoint 
aeimrate  commands,  he  then  explains,  but  tiie  Slave-trade  is  carried  on;  that  there 
is  a  constant  communication  over  the  whole  coast  of  Africa  between  the  confederates 
of  the  Slave-trade;  that  they  just  watch  an  opportunity  when  our  vessels  areata 
particalar  part  of  the  coast;  that  they  convey  their  information  by  means  of  signal^ 
and  then  carry  on  the  Slave-trade:  but,  says  Captain  Matson, — ^^  if  a  greater  force 
than  there  now  is  were  placed  there  under  a  superintending  control,  no  notice  given 
of  the  particular  station  to  which  they  were  allotted,  but  to  occupy  various  positions, 
and  to  watch  the  ^hole  coast,  he  would  undertake  to  say  that  in  two  years  you 
vrould  do  more  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade  than  if  five  times  the  same  force  were 
sent  out  to  the  coasts  of  Brazil  and  Cuba.*' 

Captain  Denman  gives  his  opinion  in  the  very  same  terms;  he  is  an  officer  equally 
distinguished,  having  great  experience  on  that  coast,  and  he  details  the  mode  in 
which  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on,  in  which  these  wretched  beings  are  brought  to 
the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  being  shipped  to  Cuba  or  Brazil,  and  he  gives  the  same 
opinion  as  Captain  Matson.  Captain  Tucker  speaks  in  the  same  way.  These 
three  disinguished  officers  then,  without  any  concert  between  them,  but  each  giving 
their  own  spontaneous  views  of  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  come  to  the  same  conclusion, 
i^nd  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to  have  large  vessels  with  masts  that.can  be  seen  at  a  great 
cfistanee,  advise  smaller  vessels  to  be  employed,  and  ask  for  permission  to  purchase 
the  Portuguese  vessels  which  were  condemned  there;  that  was  the  only  mode  in 
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which  they  thought  an  effectual  check  could  be  put  to  the  Slave-trade.    Acliog  then 
upon  that  authority,  and  knowing  how  great  the  line  of  ^he  coast  is,  we  have  felt  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  make  this  experiment,  and  in  a  rigorous  manner,  in  order  to 
suppress  the  Slave-trade.     But  this  was  not  the  opinion  alone  upon  which  the 
government  acted — we  did  not  take  it  for  granted  that  this  opinion  must  be  correct 
— the  authority  to  which  we  referred  this  point  was  the  honoured  authority  of  my 
right  hon.  friend,  Sir  (reorge  Cockburn,  and  who,  I  believe,  having  seen  the  state- 
ments of  these  naval  officers,  took  time,  as  his  habit  is,  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
not  to  g^ve  a  precipitate  opinion,  and  upon  that  opinion  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
not  that  we  snould  inevitably  suppress  the  Slave-trade,  but  that  there  would,  be  & 
greater  chance  of  doing  it  by  an  increase  of  ships  on  the  coast  of  Africa  than  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba  or  Brazil.     I  appeal  then  to  the  House,  whether  or  no  the  imputations 
which  the  noble  lonl  has  thrown  upon  the  government  are  not  without  foundation, 
and  whether  the  unfavourable  contrast  which  he  has  drawn  between  the  acts  of  the 
present  government  and  their  predecessors  is  not  founded  in  error?     I  am  not  aware 
there  is  any  other  point  which  the  noble  lord  mentioned  in  connexiim  with  ihe 
suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  observe  that  the  noble 
lord  is  wrong  in  supposing  that  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  because  we  are 
to  have  a  larger  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  we  must  withdraw  all  precautions  from 
the  coasts  of  Cuba  and  Brazil.     There  is  this  great  advantage  in  having  a  large 
force  on  the  African  coast, — that  if  you  are  acting  on  the  coast  of  Brazil  or  Cuba, 
there  is  a  constant  demand  upon  you  for  the  application  of  your  power  to  other 
purposes — with  every  wish  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade,  yet 
upon  those  coasts  some  demands  will  be  made  connected  with  the  protection  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  her  Majcsty^s  subjects,  to  which  you  cannot  but  pay  attention. 
There  is  a  war  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  the  lives  and  property  of  her 
Majesty*8  subjects  are  in  danger.     The  force  destined  to  take  precautions  against 
the  Slave-trade  in  Brazil  is  suddenly  required  to  leave  the  station  to  which  it  is 
appointed,  and  so  far  to  interfere  as  to  prevent  any  injury  to  her  Majesty's  subjeeta. 
You  may  say  they  ought  not  to  attend  to  these  requisitions,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  there  would  be  a  temporary  withdrawal 
of  any  force  you  might  station  off  Cuba  or  Brazil;  and,  therefore,  you  would  have  a 
greater  chance  of  continued  action  in  Africa  from  its  local  position  than  you  could 
have  from  Brazil  or  Cuba.     It  does  not  follow  that  we  should  give  up  all  pre- 
cautionary measures  in  Cuba  or  Brazil;  but  I  a^ree  with  the  noble  lord,  tliat  it  we 
entirely  >*ithdrew  our  force  from  these  places  and  trusted  altogether  to  precautionary 
measures  in  Africa,  there  would  be  a  great  fear  of  evasion,  -and  that  ships  might  be 
laden  with  slaves.     I  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  advocate  an  immediate  ces- 
sation of  precautionary  measures  in  Cuba  or  Brazil.     But  considering  at  what  great 
cost  and  sacrifice  this  country  has  undertaken  this  duty  of  police,  a  feeling  of 
honour,  duty,  and  independence  ought  to  induce  Brazil  and  Spain  to  undertake  for 
themselves  their  share  of  it,  with  a  view  to  the  positive  prohibition  of  the  Slave- 
trade.     The  noble  lord  referred   in  the  course  of  his  speech  to  the  good  under- 
standing that  exists  between  France  and  this  countr>',  and  the  noble  lord  says,  he 
is  always  glad  that  a  good  understanding  should  prevail;  but  he  spoke  in  terms 
which  seemed   hardly  calculated   to  improve  or  strengthen   it.     I  also  entertain 
the  same  opinion  on  that  point,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  cannot  be  forwarded  by  any 
compromise  dishonourable  to  this  country.     But  at  the  same  time,  if  with  regard  to 
their   mutual  interests  that   good   understanding   between   France  and   England 
can  subsist,  it  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  civilization,  of  peace,  and  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  civilized   world.     1  believe  that  it  is  the  earnest   wish  of  the 
great  bodv  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  miuntain  that  good  understanding  so 
long  as  they  can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of  honour,  or  the  essential  interests  of 
the  country.     I  believe  that  that  is  the  predominant  feeling  of  this  country,  and 
although  it  may  be  subject  to  occasional  taunts  of  making  concessions  here  and  con- 
cessions there,  yet  I  believe  that  the  feeling  of  this  House  and  the  country  is  to 
support  the  government  in  the  maintenance  of  that  good  understanding,  subject 
to  the  conditions  I  before  stated.     But  the  House  must  be  aware  to  what  each  of 
these  two  parties,  the  government  of  France  and  that  of  England,   is  exposed 
ia  pursuing  that  steady,   and   I  think   honourable  course.     In  this  country^  we 
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used  to  be  taunted  for  concessions  which  we  made  to  France— in  France  they  were 
taunted  for  concessions  which  she  made  to  England;  and  there  are  parties  who 
seem  to  have  their  own  peace  of  mind  disturbed  by  any  such  good  unaerstanding, 
and  desirous  (o  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  inflame  and  to  taunt,  forgetting 
the  honour  of  their  own  country,  and  tnrowing  every  impediment  they  can  in 
the  way  of  that  course  which  leads  to  an  honourable  peace  and  the  preservation  of 
mutual  interests.  Then,  says  the  noble  lord,  it  is  a  great  misfortune  we  did  not 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  Brazil  and  Spain  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  I 
~;iTe  credit  to  France  for  desiring  that  abolition.  I  believe  she*  had  as  sincere  a 
lesirc  for  promoting  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  as  this  country.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  her  interest  is  not  opposed  to  that  abolition.  I  believe  the  wishes  of 
tier  enlightened  government  are  in  favour  of  it,  and  were  France  united  with 
us  in  inculcating  oii  Spain  and  Brazil  the  necessity  of  their  .observing  trea- 
ties, I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  it  would  not  be  neglected  by  us.  We  have 
brought  before  the  Spanish  government  the  conduct  of  the  present  governor  of 
Cuba  in  dishonourable  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  general  Valdez,  and  we  have 
told  the  governments  of  Spain  and  Brazil  that  we  must  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of 
the  treaties  we  have  mmle  with  those  two  countries,  which  imposed  upon  them  a 
duty,  not  merely  a  moral  duty,  but  a  duty  which  they  have  contracted  with  us  to 
peribrm,  and  for  which  we  have  given  sA  equivalent,  a  duty  imposed  upon  them, 
not  by  a  moral  consideration  merely,  but  the  obligation  of  a  treaty,  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Then  the  noble  lord 
says,  he  wishes  we  had  combined  with  France  to  release  the  oppressed  from  tlieir 
fetters,  but  not  to  enslave  the  free.  Where  can  the  noble  lord  find  any  ground  for 
that  imputation  that  there  was  any  combination  between  France  and  this  country 
to  enslave  the  free?  Does  he  think  it  can  be  for  the  interest  of  France  or  of  this 
country,  governed  as  they  are  by  free  institutions,  to  see  a  despotic  government 
established  in  Spain?  For  my  part,  I  wish  that  Spain  may  be  governed  by  free  in- 
stitutions. I  believe  that  such  institutions,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  limited 
monarchy,  is  the  best  guarantee  of  peace  of  Spain  with  other  countries,  and  of  her 
restoration  to  that  high  position  which  she  once  occupied  amongst  the  nations  of  the 
world;  and  France,  I  tnink,  can  have  no  other  advantage  with  respect  to  those 
institutions  than  this  country  has.  But  does  the  noble  lord  think  it  would  have 
been  right  for  us  to  have  interfered  actively  for  the  maintenance  of  General  Espartero 
in  Spain  ?  I  hold  the  character  and  services  of  General  Espartero  in  high  respect, 
I  think  he  was  an  honourable  man — that  he  was  doing  his  duty  towards  Spain,  and 
being  determined  to  obtain  for  it  a  constitutional  government,  he  would  not  assume 
to  himself  powers  at  the  time  of  a  political  crisis  which  the  constitution  forbad  him  to 
assume.  Probably  his  forbearance  and  moderation,  unsuited  to  Spain,  may  have 
led  to  the  termination  of  his  rule;  but  whatever  our  grateful  acKuowledgments 
to  General  Espartero  may  be  for  the  friendly  feelings  he  manifested  to  this 
country — whatever  our  respect  for  his  forbearance  and  determination  to  govern 
according  to  the  constitution,  and  for  his  intention  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  infant  Sovereign  when  she  was  entitled  to  exercise  it,  and  to  abdicate  for 
himself  all  the  powers  he  held,  with  all  these  acknowledgments — if  the  noble 
lord  means  to  say  that  we  should  have  actively  interfered  to  maintain  General 
Espartero  in  Spain, — that  we  should  have  actively  interposed  there,  I  totally  dift'er 
from  the  noble  lord  upon  that  point.  I  think  that  no  country  should  resort  to  that 
kind  of  domestic  intermeddling.  I  conceive  then  that  the  imputation  thrown  out 
hy  the  noble  lord  upon  the  government,  that  they  have  combined  with  France  to 
enslave  the  free,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  Spain,  was  as  groundless  as  his  other  charges. 
We  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  the  people  of  Spain  are  the  proper  judges  of 
the  domestic  government  they  will  have,  but  that  we  will  support  the  government 
so  long  as  we  can  by  advice  when  called  for,  and  they  manifest  a  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  us;  but  I  protest  against  the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  "that  it  is 
the  duty  of  England  actively  to  interfere,  for  the  purpose  of  dictating  any  form  of 
government  to  Spain.  If  I  have  mistaken  what  the  ncble  lord  meant  by  the 
expression,  which  was  very  strong,  of  our  combinine  with  France  to  enslave  the 
free,  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  that  is  the  inference  I  draw  from  the  observation  of 
the  noble  lord.    I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  other  point  celerred  to  by 
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the  noble  lord  wliich  I  have  omitted  to  notice,  except  tlie  noble  lord^s  peroration, 
which  I  think  was  the  miun  object  of  the  noble  lord  in  making  his  speech.  I  think 
tho  noble  lord  admires  it  very  much,  because  he  would  have  hardij  made  such  a 
trumpery  motion  as  this  for  papers,  which  I  assure  the  noble  lord  I  gave  directiona 
to  be  furnished  as  soon  as  I  saw  his  motion,  were  it  not  for  that  peroratioa.  Per- 
haps the  noble  lord  would  wish  to  add  to  the  papers  an  account  of  the  coodemoa- 
tions  at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  other  courts;  for,  seeing  the  noble  lord^s  motives,  and 
concurring  with,  him  as  to  the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade,  I  was  considering  in 
which  way  I  could  give  effect  to  his  motion.  Dut  what  ground  has  he  for  hb 
accusations  fu^ainst  the  government  ?  I  will  go  through  them  all.  First,  there  is 
the  French  Treaty  of  1831;  secondly,  the  destruction  of  the  Barraooons;  and, 
thirdly,  the  increase  of  the  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  really  think  I  have 
shown  that  the*  noble  lord  has  not  one  single  ground  for  his  accusations  against 
the  government ;  but  then  the  noble  lord  had  only  that  ground  for  the  peroration 
of  the  speech  he  intended  to  have  made  in  March.  He  had  prepared  It  at  that 
time,  and  had  since  been  repeating  it  to  himself,  and  did  not  wisn  to  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  it ;  and  then  the  noble  lord  took  for^  the  foundation  of  his  per* 
oration  something  which  I  said  two  years  ago,  that  those  who  consented  to  make 
the  sacrifice  which  office  imposed,  and  who  had  to  undergo  the  toib  of  it,  looked 
not  to  the  power  which  they  exercised,  or*the  pecuniary  reward  they  might  receive, 
but  to  the  hope  of  establishing  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country  by  their 
services ;  and  the  noble  lord  then  says  that  I  did  not  mean  merely  that  fame 
which  rests  upon  human  opinion,  but  that  I  must  have  had  regard  to  those 
higher  considerations  which  are  connected  with  a  sense  of  duty.  I  believe  that  per* 
manent  fame  can  only  be  acquired  by  performing  the  obligations  of  public  duty. 
I  think  all  that  sort  of  fame  which  depends  on  temporary  popularity  is  exceedingly 
evanescent.  I  believe  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  gained  is  by  pursuing  that 
course  to  which  the  noble  lora  referred,  and  regardless  of  temporary  popuJarity. 
Therefore,  when  I  said  that  I  and  other  public  men  look  for  a  permanent  repu- 
tation as  a  reward  for  public  labour,  I  meant  to  imply  that  their  labour  should 
be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  their  country,  and  prompted  by  that  high  sense  of 
duty  to  which  the  noble  lord  alluded.  But  then,  said  the  noble  lord,  *^You  have 
cut  off,  by  proceeding  in  your  present  path,  many  of  the  avenues  to  fame*,  for,** 
he  said,  *'as  to  increasing  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or  to  loosing  commer* 
cial  enterprise  from  the  shackles  that  hound  it,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  do  it, 
on  account  of  the  parties  with  whom  I  am  connected."  But  we  have,  at  any  rate, 
done  a  great  deal  more  than  the  noble  lord,  or  than  he  ever  conteoopfated 
until  his  expiring  moments,  when  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  desperate  cflbrt  to 
secure  a  reputation  by  becoming  a  free  trader,  and  "  releasing  commerce  from 
the  shackles  that  bound  it.*'  But  in  1841,  when  the  noble  Ionics  ministerial  ex* 
istence  was  in  the  greatest  peril,  it  was  hardly  till  then  that  we  heard  of  these 
magnificent  declarations  of  commercial  liberty,  which  the  noble  lord  tells  roe  we 
cannot  obtain.  But  I  repeat  it  again,  that  we  have  done  more  without  destroying  % 
any  existing  interests,  though  they  were  frightened  at  first — we  have  done  more 
for  the  relaxation  of  commerce,  and  contributed  more  to  the  restoration  of  commercial 
prosperity,  than  any  government  that  has  preceded  us.  Then  the  noble  lord  says 
we  cannot  do  justice  to  Ireland.  He  referred  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catliolics  from  the  civil  disabilities  under  which  they  labourejd,  and  says  we  cannot 
do  them  justice.  The  noblft  lord  should  scarcely  have  addressed  that  to  me,  for 
without  claiming  credit  for  differing  from  the  course  I  had  previously  taken,  so  far 
as  the  measure  for  removing  those  disabilities  was  concerned,  and  encountering  the 
hazard  of  such  a  step,  I  think  the  noble  lord  had  no  great  right  to  taunt  me  with 
not  doing  justice  to  Ireland.  The  npble  lord  then  made  reference  to  the  motion 
re.«pectiDg  the  Irish  Church  last  year.  1  recollect  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  on 
that  occasion,  in  which  he  stated  distinctly  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  maintain 
the  C'hurch  as  he  foimd  it.  The  noble  lord  thought  there  would  be  no  adyanlage 
from  any  such  measures  as  that  which  the  hon  member  for  Sheffield  proposed;  and 
he  made  a  very  stout  speech  on  the  maintenance  of  the  church  in  its  present  state ; 
I  tlierefore  cannot  well  understand  the  taunt  of  the  noble  lord  upon  that  sul^t 
Then  he  says  the  opposition  of  the  parties  by  whom  I  am  surrounded  prevented 
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^7  sugg^ttng  trny  raensiire  of  edaeation  for  the  people.    We  made  the  attempt 
last  jear,  and  I  cannot  say  we  were  defeated  by  any  hon.  members  on  this  side  of 
the  House.    We  made  the  attempt  hist  year  to  establish  a  system  of  edaeation  on 
a  great  s(»Ie — there  were  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  measure,  but  it  was  not  op- 
posed on  this  side.    However,  the  attempt  we  did  make,  and,  if  it  were  so  very 
limited,  the  greater  the  misfortune  that  it  was  so  opposed,    [lioni  Palmerston:  Our 
otjection  was  to  the  principle.]     Oh!   the  principle;   but  I  do  not  wish  to  revive 
that  debate.     We  proposed  an  extensive  measure,  it  was  opposed  by  the  noble  lord 
and  other  gentlemen  on  his  side  of  the  Honse;  but  it  was  not  on  account  of  any 
opposition^  from  gentlemen  on  this  side  that  it  was  defeated.    But  the  noble  lord 
said  there  were  four  great  avenues  leading  to  fame  which  were  open  to  us.     The 
first  was  the  removal  of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured; 
the  second  was  the  Irish  Church ;  the  third  was  loosing  the  shackles  that  bonnd 
eommerdal  enterprise;  and  the  fourth  was  some  plan  of  general  education.    But, 
said  the  noble  lord,  all  these  avenues  are  closed  to  you, — but  there  v  still  an  avenue 
open  to  permanent  distinctiyn — an  effectual  measure  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade.     I  assnre  the  noble  lord  that  the  government  are  resolved,  if  that  be 
the  only  aveniie  by  which  they  can  hope  to  acquire  lasting  reputation  and  perma- 
nent honour,  that  they  will  not  neglect  to  enter  it.      They  feel  deeply  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject — not  from  any  narrow,   exclusive  interests  of 
this  cmintry — not  from  the  absurd  imputation  that,  having  abolished  slavery  in  our 
own  dominions,  we  have  some  interest  in  the  slave-trade  oeing  carried  on  by  other 
countries — not  from  those  imputations  which  ignorant  and  unjust  persons  may  throw 
upon  this  country, — for  they  have  a  right  to  refer  to  the  efforts  this  country  has 
made  to  aboKsh  the  slave-trade  in  our  own  dominions,  and  to  overlook  all  such 
imputations,-^ut  onr  position  as  to  the  slave-trade  is  peculiar.    In  any  attempt  we 
make  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  we  must  endeavour  to  suppress  it  by  means  recog- 
nized and  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations.       We  must  not  in  a  hasty  and 
incon^erate  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave-trade,  undulv  and  unjustly  hazard  the 
maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with  other  powers.    1  o  injure  those  relations  by 
any  injustice  on  our  part  will  only  impede  the  attainment  of  the  objects  we  have  in 
view.     We  must  keep  ourselves  in  the  right,  and  impress  on  others  the  necessity  of 
observing  moral  engagements  for  the  suppression  of  this  trade;  but  with  the  reser- 
▼ation  that  we  should  proceed  temperately  and  justly,  that  we  should  act  upon  the 
law  of  nations,  and  ask  for  nothing  more  than  positive  engagements  give  us  a  right 
to  obtain,  that  we  should  observe  the  principles  of  justice  towards  the  weak  as  well 
as  the  strong— with  this  reservation,  I  assure  the  noble  lord  and  the  House  that 
the  government  are  deeply  impressed  with  both  the    duly  and  policy,  from    the 
highest  considerations  of  the  public  welfare,  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  if 
that  be  the-a venue  to  fame,  it  will  be  open  to  us  so  far  as  constant  and  persevering 
exertions  can  ensure  the  means  of  securing  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

CAPTAIN  WARNER'S  INVENTION. 
JcjLT  31,  1844. 

Vicount  Inffestre  having  moTed  for  copies  of  the  correspondence  between  Captain 
Warner  and  the  government — 

Sir  Robbbt  ^bxl  said  :  I  beg  to  second  the  motion  of  my  noble  friend,  for  I  am 
determined  that  the  public  shall  at  length  be  in  possession  of  the  correspondence 
respecting  the  invention  of  Captain  Warner,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  judge  why, 
after  the  correspondence  I  hold  in  mv  hand,  inviting  Captain  Warner  to  exhibit  his 
invention  before  professional  men,  the  experiment  has  not  been  made.  My  noble 
friend  has  spoken  as  if  Captain  Warner  were  placed  much  in  the  situation  of  the 
inventor  of  gnnpowder — that  he  has  been  treated  with  ridicule,  and  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  his  invention  to  a  fair  test.  I  wish  rhe  public  to  judge 
whether  that  is  a  correct  representation — whether  the  government  has  not  given 
Captain  Warner  every  op{>ortunity  he  could  expect,  consistentlv  with  those  precau« 
tif»f»»  all.  will  admit,  government  ought  to  take  in  natters  of  the  kind.    I  shall 
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make  oo  reference  to  what  happened  preWous  to  my  aecettion  to  dBee,'  ftrtiier  Ihtm 
that  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  eorrespt^ndence  respecting 
.the  proposal  of  an  experiment,  that  I  do  not  believe  the  lata  government  treated 
Captain  Warner  in  any  other  manner  than  the  present  government  has  treated  him. 
I  do  not  believe  that  it  desired  to  refuse  Captain  Warner  a  fair  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  the  effect  of  his  invention;  but  those  now  present  m-bo  were  eouiected 
with  the  late  administration  will  be  able  to  speak  upon  this  point  with  greater 
authority.  It  is  totally  beside  the  question  what  opioion  King  William  may  have 
expressed ;  those  who  act  upon  official  responsibility  must  judge  for  themselves,  and 
public  departments  cannot  adopt  any  man's  opinions,  but  must  employ  their  own 
-means  by  the  command  they  have  over  professional  persons  competent  to  amve  at  a 
.decision.  If  they  come  down  here  for  a  vote  of  public  money  for  an  invention,  it  n 
not  merely  the  opinion  of  King  William  that  will  induce  the  House  to  grant  it;  the 
invention  must  have  undergone  the  ordinary  tests,  and  by  them  the  House  will  be 
governed,  and  not  by  the  opinion  of  King  William.  My  noble  friend  has  staini 
correctly,  that  in  1841,  shortly  after  the  accession  of  tl^e  present  government.  Captain 

•  Warner's  proposals  were  renewed.  He  stated  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  two 
instruments  of  most  destructive  power — one  called  the  Invisible  Shell,  and  the  other 
called  the  Long  Range.  A  specimen  of  the  power  of  the  Invisible  Shell  was  g^ven 
the  other  day  at  Brighton,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  an  ezperiment  of 
the  same  kinil,  but  upon  a  smaller  scale,  on  a  pond  at  Wans(ead.  I  now  avow,  and 
never  have  concealed,  that  the  power  was  most  formidable.    I  saw  a  vessel  blown  up 

•as  completely  as  by  any  barrel  of  gunpowder  it  could  be  done,  1  was  told  that  it 
was  accomplished  by  an  invisible  shell  brought  under  the  bows  of  the  vessel.  1  had 
no  opportunity  of  examining  it,  but  I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  vessel 

•  was  destroyed  in  the  way  stated.  This  invisible  shell,  however,  always  appeared 
to  me  of  much  less  importance  than  what  was  termed  the  Long  Range;  be- 
cause Captain  Warner  professed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  projectile  power  which 
would  enable  him  to  destroy  fleets  and  towns  at  any  distance  varying  finom 
one  mile  to  six.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  noble  friend  has  relieved  me  from  ail 
reserve  upon  the  subject.  He  appears  as  the  advocate  of  Captain  Warner, 
and  moves  for  the  correspondence,  to  the  production  of  which  I  have  no  objection, 

•I  will  give  him  as  much  of  it  as  fully  establishes  the  relation  between  Captain 

•  Warner  and  the  government,  and  I  shall  refer  to  nothing  that  it  b  not  my  intention 
to  produce.  I  will  withhold  nothing  that  will  enable  the  public  to  form  a  judgment 
u|>on  the  course  of  proceeding  adopted  by  government.  Captain  Warner  said,  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  this  Long  Range,  and  he  gave  the  following  aecount  of  it: — 

"  I  can  project,"  he  said,  "  100  shells  of  most  destructive  power,  and  lean  repeat 
the  operation  with  rapidity.  If  I  threw  them  into  Gibraltar,  in  a  few  hours  not  a 
man  would  be  left  alive  in  the  place.  This  I  can  accomplish  at  almost  any  distance. 
By  means  of  my  Long  Range  I  could  bombanl  a  fortress,  and,  with  a  single  vessel, 
could  cut  out  a  fleet  in  defiance  of  the  garrison.  I  could  have  demolish^  Algiers, 
instead  of  merely  damaging  it,  as  was  done  by  Lord  Exmouth  with  his  splendid 
flee^.  After  that,  I  could  with  a  comparatively  small  refit  undertake  to  destroy 
Toulon." 

This  was  Captain  Warner's  account  of  his  wonderful  invention,  and  we  felt  that 
a  person  in  possession  of  such  a  tremendous  power  was  not  to  be  treated  with  disre- 

'Spect.  On  account  of  the  mere  importance  of  his  discovery,  he  ought  not  to  be  so 
treated,  and  he  was  treated  in  no  such  way.  *'  I  will  receive,"  I  said,  ^^  his  statement 
on  the  assumption  that  it  is  all  true;  but  one  thing  I  will  not  do— I  will  not  pledge 
myself  beforehand  to  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money."  This  I  told  him  I 
would  do.  I  will  appoint  some  of  the  most  eminent  professional  men  in  the  service 
of  the  country.     I  will  not  go  to  particular  departments,  and  to  the  officers  empU>yed 

.  in  them,  but  I  will  take  from  the  service  generally  two  or  three  most  distinguished 
men.  They  shall  not  require  the  disclosure  of  your  secret :  they  shall  only  witness 
its  operation,  in  order  that  they  may  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  all  that  has  been 
promised  can  be  done.  They  shall  make  their  report  to  the  Government,  or  to  me 
individually,  if  you  prefer  it,  in  order  that  it  may  not  go  farther.     If  they  first  uke 

.the  Invisible  Shell,  they  will  have  to  see  that  it  can  be  applied  under  adverse 
circumstances  of  wind  or  tide.    Then  they  must  be  a^ured  of  lh$»  saibty.of  those 
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iriMnMiUk  pmrvr;  and,  thirdly,  thej  must  have  an  understandiiig  how  long  the 
govermnwit  ehall  be  io  pooeession  of  the  secret  after  they  have  purchased  it  I 
rMcnwd  to  mjielf  the  euiire  power  of  determiniDg  how  much  it  was  worth  ;  and  I 
wsotody  moTBOYer,  to  be  assured  that  when  we  hM  obtained  the  secret,  by  paying 
for  it,  we  sbenki  bave  the  exclusive  use  of  it.  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  have  the 
secttrity  that  we  eonkl  ourselves  manuiiictore  the  same  explosive  materials,  and  that 
we  oii|^t  to  know  how  long  we  could  retain  the  secret;  on  the  first  failure,  for 
aoght  we  know,  it  might  be  picked  up  by  our  enemies,  and  made  use  of  against 
ounelves.  I  will  not,  said  I,  enter  into  any  such  blind  bargain  as  that,  supposing 
you  blow  up  a  ship,  you  shall  receive  a  certain  sum.  Whatever  may  be  done,  or 
whatever  may  be  stated  in  debates,  I  never  will  consent  to  any  engagement  of  the 
lund,  for  I  am  aware  of  the  disputes  that  will  be  immediately  raised,  even  if  I  could 
foresee  that  the  experiment  would  be  as  successful  as  that  at  Brighton,  the  other 
day.  I  would  not  enter  into  an  arrangement  to  give  even  £5,000  to  Captain  Warner. 
A  communication  having  been  made  from  my  noble  friend,  I  wrote  to  the  Master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  asking  him,  to  communicate  with  the  admiralty.  I  said, 
^Take  two  persons  in  your  respective  departments,  whose  opinions  will  carry 
weight  and  authority  with  the  countnr,'*  and  the  individuals  named  to  me  were  Sir 
T.  Hastings  and  Colonel  Pasley.  Upon  this  siud  Captain  Warner,  "  1  decidedly 
object  to  them:  I  will  not  submit  my  discovery  to  them."  I  replied,  very  good; 
but  that  objection  shaU  not  prevent  the  fair  trial  of  the  experiment;  I  think  the 
objection  unreasonable,  but  let  us  select  two  other  officers.  Accordingly  two  were 
appointed. — ^namely,  my  gallaut  friend.  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  Edward  Owen. 
Shortly  afterwards.  Sir  Edward  Owen  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Sir  Byam  Martin  consented  to  take  his  place.  The  commission, 
therefore,  consisted  of  Sir  Howard  Douglas  and  Sir  Byam  Martin,  and  I  appeal  to  the 
House  whether  a  fairer  or  a  better  choice  could  have  been  made — whether  it 
was  possible  to  commit  the  trial  of  the  experiment  to  two  men  in  every  way 
better  qualified  to  form  a  sound  judgment.  I  will  read  to  the  House  the  first 
commnnication  they  made  to  Captain  Warner,  and  leave  it  to  decide  whether  it 
was  possible  for  two  men  to  enter  upon  this  inquiry  in  a  fairer,  juster,  or  more 
liberal  spirit 

^*  We  are  required,  in  *the  first  instance,  to  ascertain  the  expense  which 
may  attend  a  series  of  experiments,  in  order  that  such  a  statement  may  be 
submitted  to  the  treasury  previously  to  any  expense  being  incurred  on  the  public 
account. 

'*  With  this  view,  we  think  it  right  to  inform  you,  that  it  is  our  intention,  first, 
to  have  your  *  Long  Range*  exhibited,  and  afterwards  a  pcustical  illustration  of  the 
effect  of  the  ^  Invisible  Shells ; '  in  both  cases,  the  materiMs  to  be  prepared  on  such 
a  scale  as  you  may  deem  to  be  necessary  for  real  service.  For  your  further  guidance, 
in  estimating  the  expense  of  preparing  our  materials,  it  may  be  proper  to  say,  that 
we  think  the  '  Long  Range*  may  be  required  to  be  shown  six  times,  and  the  *  Invisi- 
ble Shells  *  three  times ;  but  in  stating  the  proofs  which  we  think  might  be  sufficiently 
frequent,  it  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to  put  limits  to  the  operations  you  may 
consider  necessary  and  satisfactory. 

'*  You  will  be  pleased  to  state  if  any,  and  what  assistance  of  cannon  or  otherwise 
you  may  require  fVom  the  Ordnance  Department,  or  any  other  branch  of  her 
Majesty^  service ;  also,  if  it  is  your  wish  to  be  assisted  by  men  belonging  to  the  Royal 
Artillery,  or  if  it  is  your  intention  to  be  assisted  only  by  people  of  your  own. 

•*  Litne  first  case,  it  is  necessary  we  should  knowthe  numberof  men  you  will  require; 
in  the  last,  the  charge  you  will  make  for  your  own  men. 

"  For  the  greater  security  of  the  secrets  you  desire,  we  shall  be  very  willing  to 
have  the  experiments  made  in  an  unfrequented  part  of  the  country  as 
may  be  practicable;  and  the  place  and  time  known  only  to  ourselves,  and 
to  such  persons  as  you  may  require  to  be  present.  We  leave  it  with  you  to 
Hx  upon  any  locality  in  England  provided  the  place  a£Fbrds  space  and  convenience 
for  the  purpose.'* 

S9eh  was  the  first  communication  of  the  commissioners  with  Captain  Warner. 
It  b  an'  exaelleat  rule,  in  general,  that  those  who  profess  to  have  mad^  discoveries 
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should  prove  their  'value  at  their  own  ezpease ;  if  not,  the  cost  mTgbt  be  ioeat- 
culable  ;  and  only  this  very  day  I  have  receive  no  fewer  than  four  proposals  from 
persons,  all  pro^Msing  to  have  made  discoveries  at  least  as  powerful  and  as  destruc- 
tive as  those  of  Gaptfun  Warner.  They  all  require  thst  the  experinent  ahoohl 
be  tried  at  the  public  expense,  eontrary  to  the  usual  rule,  which  was  not,  however, 
applied  to  the  case  of  Captain  Warner.  Afler  public  attention  had  been  so  mneh 
drawn  to  the  subject,  and  after  the  speeches  in  this  Honse-^  after  the  display 
of,  I  admit,  a  considerable  power  by  Captaiu  Warner — ^I  consented  that  the  pablie 
should  bear  the  exjiense  of  a  limited  experiment.  Out  of  this  consent  grew  the  letter 
of  the  commissioners  I  have  Just  read,  and  this  was  Captain  Warners  reply,  dated 
11th  of  April,  1842. 

.  *'  I  have  carefully  cnsidered  the  letter  with  which  you  have  honoured  me,  requesting 
to  know  the  probable  expense  of  a  series  of  experiments  illustrative  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  my  discoveries;  also  the  number  of  artillerymen,  cannon,  and 
ordnance  stores  which  I  may  require  to  have  placed  at  my  disposal.  With  respect 
to  all  these,  I  do  not  require  either  artillerymen  or  cannun  for  the  demonstration 
of  my  powers,  which  are  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  weapons  of  warfare,  as  I  have 
explained  at  some  length  in  the  communication  explanatory  of  the  effects  I  under- 
take to  produce  by  my  inventions,  which  I  had  the  honour  to  submit,  through  Lord 
Ilardwicke,  to  her  Magesty^s  present  government,  and  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you, 
and  request  your  careful  perusal  thereof.  You  express  a  detire  to  see  an  exhibition 
of  the  powers  of  my  *  Long  Range^  first,  and  then,  some  practical  illustration  of 
the  efficacy  of  my  *  Invisible  Shells.'  With  regard  to  the  reversal  of  the  order  in 
which  the  investigation  was  commenced,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable.  As  I  have 
already  commenced  my  explanations,  with  reference  to  the  '  Invisible  Shells,  *  to 
admiral  Sir  Owen  and  to  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  I  think  it  better  to  complete  that 
iuvestigation  first,  and  then  proceed  to  the  ^  Long  Range.''  If  an  experiment  is 
Insisted  upon,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  make  one,  and  enclose,  according  to  your 
request  an  estimate  of  the  probable  expense  as  well  as  I  can,  in  the  absence  of  any 
specification  of  wliat  you  require  to  be  done.  I  however  submit  to  your  consideratioa 
whether  this  expense  might  not  be  avoided,  when  I  can  refer,  as  eye-witnesses,  to 
the  following  gentlemen  now  holding  high  offices  of  State : — the  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  the  master  general  of  the  ordnance,  the  senibr  naval  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
the  secretary  at  war,  Jjord  Hardwicke,  Lord  Ingestre,  R.N.,  adding,  that  the  two 
last-named  lords,  together  with  Sir  George  Murray,  have  not  only  witnessed  experi- 
ments, but  have  entered  into  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  my  plans. 
I  might  subjoin  to  the  above  list  the  name  of  Lieutenant  Webster  of  the  Navy, 
an  officer  of  much  exper^ice,  but  since  it  has  been  insinuated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  his  judgment  may  have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  private  friendship,  I 
do  not  press  him  upon  your  attention,  though  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you  that  there  is  no 
foundation  for  such  observations.  Moreover,  I  will  refer  you  to  secretary  Sir  James 
Graham,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  opinion  entertained  by  tne  late  Sir  Richard  Keats 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  invcntiop  in  question." 

The  last  part  of  this  letter  refers  to  the  destruction  of  the  vessel  at  Wanstead,  of 
which  I  was  an  eye-witness ;  but  I  never  saw  an  experiment  with  the  Long  Range. 
Of  what  use  was  it,  then,  to  refer  to  me  as  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  for 
I  feel  myself  wholly  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment;  professional  men,  accustomed 
to  matters  of  the  kind,  could  only  judge  properly  of  this  explosive  power.  The  ooni- 
missioners,  therefore,  wrote  to  Captain  Warner  a  most  proper  letter,  in  which 
tliey  stated  that  they  had  been  appointed  to  witness  the  experiment  themselves. 
They  wanted,  they  said,  no  information  from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
arid  they  repeated  tbeir  demand  for  an  estimate  of  the  expense.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  Captain  Warner  stated  what  compensation  he  r^uiredin  the  event  of  success.  Mj 
noble  friend  has  affirmed  that  I  made  a  great  misstatement  to  the  House  when  I 
asserted  that  Captain  Warner  required  £400,000  in  the  event  of  success  in  his  experi*  * 
ments;  this  he  mentioned  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Hardwicke — ^*' In  conclu- 
sion, I  submit  the  terms  on  which  I  am  willing  to  dispose  of  my  discoveries ;  first, 
for  my  '  Invisible  Shell/  £200,000;  secondly,  for  what  I  have  designated  mj  '  Long 
Range,' also  £200,000."  n  ] 
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This  was  Captain  Warner's  proposal  on  tbe  2nd  NoTomber,  1841,  immediately 
praTioos  to  the  appointment  of  the  commission  consisting  of  Sir  Howard  Donglas 
and  Sir  Byam  Imirtin.  The  commissioners  informed  him  that  they  were  ready  for 
him  to  proceed  with  his  experiments,  and  the  reply  they  received  on  the  20th  April, 
1842,  was  to  this  effect — that  Captain  Warner  most  respectfully  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  their  letter  of  the  16th,  in  which  they  stated  that  they  had  no  authority 
to  award  remuneration.  Captain  Warner  went  on  to  observe  that,  as  remnnera* 
tion  was  the  basis  of  his  offer,  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  further  until  they 
had  reeeived  authority  to  promise  the  remuneration  he  had  asked,  on  proving  his 
ability  to  effect  what  he  had  undertaken.  In  this  communication  Captain  Warner 
also  referred  to  his  claim  of  ^400,000,  and  concluded  by  adding  that  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  unnecessary  to  trouble  the  commissioners  with  a  detailed 
answer  to  other  parts  of  their  letter.  This  was  on  the  20th  of  April,  1842,  and  then 
it  was  that  Captain  Warner  referred  to  his  former  communication,  claiming 
£400,000  as  his  reward ;  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  upon  that  point.  In 
consequence,  Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Sir  B.  Martin  very  naturally  said  there  was  an 
end  of  their  commission — they  had  no  authority  to  promise  that  sum  or  any  other, 
and  they  closed  their  duties.  It  was  after  this  that  Captain  Warner  said,  "  I  will  be 
content  to  take  any  remuneration  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  will  promise  me;** 
but  the  commissioners  replied  that  their  powers  were  at  an  end,  and  that  they  could 
not  give  the  matter  any  further  consideration.  Reference  to  the  commissioners,  and 
to  their  letters  and  the  answers,  will  show  that  caution  on  my  part  as  to  money  was 
not  misplaced ;  but  there  was  also  some  inquiry  instituted,  and  certain  questions  were 
put  to  Captain  Wanier,  parts  of  which,  with  his  replies,  I  will  read  to  the  House. 
The  eommssioners  asked  him: 

"  How  long  is  it  since  you  satisfied  yourself  of  the  powers  of  your  Long  Range 
and  Invisible  Shell  ?"  C^itain  Warner  answered :  *^  Twelve  years  as  to  the  Long 
Range,  and  twenty-seven  years  as  to  the  Invisible  Shell.  I  sunk  two  French  pri* 
vateers  at  the  end  of  the  war,  one  off  Folkstone  and  the  other  off  St.  Yalery^s  Bay." 
When  asked  what  vessel  he  was  in  at  the  time,  his  reply  was,  that  it  was  called  the 
sloop  Nautihu,  that  it  was  a  King*s  vessel,  and  that  it  was  commanded  by  his  father, 
William  Warner.  The  next  inquiry  was,  '*  Whether  such  an  extraordinary  circum- 
stanee  as  the  sinking  of  two  privateers  in  this  way  had  not  of  course  been 
reported  to  the  admiralty?^*  ^'No  (was  the  answer),  we  were  not  under  the 
ailmiralty,  for  the  vessel  was  employed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  Umding  spies.**  '*  Then  was  the  destruction  of  the  privateers  reported  to  the 
secretary  of  state?  *^  ^'1  do  not  know  ;  it  might  have  beenP  "  *'  Were  the  facts 
recorded  in  the  log  of  the  NauiUtis?''  ^*  We  did  not  keep  a  log.''  ''  Did  you 
receive  head  money  on  the  destruction  of  the  privateers  ?''  **No,  it  was  not  claimed.'' 
^  Were  any  of  the  crews  saved  ?  "  ^'  No,  none ;  and  the  facts  were  only  known  to  myself 
sod  another.'' 

Such  were  the  assertions  of  Captain  Warner,  and  the  commissioners  sent  first 
to  the  admiralty,  to  learn  if  there  was  any  record  there  of  the  destruotion  of  two 
privateers,  and  the  answer  was,  that  not  a  vestige  of  such  information  could  be  found. 
They  then  resorted  to  the  Foreign  office,  because  the  vessel  was  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  it,  but  there  was  no  trace  there  of  any  thing  of  the  kind.  Thus,  according 
to  Captain  Warner,  the  vessels  and  their  whole  crews  were  sent  to  destruction  without 
any  reward  and  without  any  record  in  any  department.  Observe,  too,  the  account 
given  by  Captain  Warner  of  his  proceedings  with  his  Long  Range.  He  told  them  that 
it  had  been  tried  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  Keats,  with  a  two-pounder,  ^t  the 
distance  of  three  iniles.  The  mention  of  a  two-pounder  at  three  miles  is  most  im- 
portant, but  Captain  Warner  would  not  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  commissioners  by 
repeating  the  experiment.  However,  the  projectile  was  sent  from  a  cannon,  and  in 
Hatnault  Forest.  When  asked  how  he  had  proved  the  '*  desolating  power,*'  as  he  termed 
if,  of  bis  Long  Range,  Captain  Warner  answered,  that  he  had  tried  its  effects  on  some 
islands  off  Vigo,  as  well  as  upon  the  trees  in  the  Forest  of  Hainault,  at  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  He  added  that  he  was  at  a  distance  of  more  than  six  miles  from  the 
islands  off  Vigo,  and  that  the  projectile  tore  up  and  shattered  the  rocks  to  a  great 
extent.     What  was  wanted  was  merely  the  repetition  of  this  experiment*^  The  shin 
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'  offered  by  the  admiralty,  the  Forester,  was  amply  snflBcient  for  the  pttrpo0e,"ftnd 
without  disclosing  his  secret,  a  successful  attempt,  not  at  six  miles,  but  at  three  or 
four,  would  haye  been  held  sufficient.  The  Long  Range  was  to^  tri«i  first,  and 
then  the  Invisible  Shell.  Most  marvellous  effects  can  be  produced  with  detooating 
powder;  but,  then,  another  question  is,  whether  it  can  be  bandied  with  safety.  We 
do  not  merely  want  to  see  a  vessel  blown  into  the  air,  because  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
can  do  that,  but  we- want  professional  men  to  accompany  Captain  Warner,  and  to  see 
how  Captain  Warner  applies  his  power  with  security.  Above  all,  we  want  to  see  his 
Long  Range — ^how  he  can  destroy  forts  and  rocks  at  a  distance  of  six  miles.  The 
mention  of  a  two-pounder  shows  that  cannon  are  employed,  and  it  is  not  merely 
attaching  a  shell  to  the  tail  of  a  kite  or  to  a  balloon,  which  may  travel  six  miles  through 
the  air,  that  will  do;  any  body  can  accomplish  that  without  Captain  Wamer^s  aid, 
but  he  must  mean  that  he  can  project  his  power  in  some  way  so  that  a  ship,  not  at  s 
distance  of  six  miles,  we  do  not  require  that,  but  at  a  distance  of  four  miles,  shall  be 
destroyed.  This  was  what  was  required  to  be  done  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  com- 
missioners, but  Captain  Warner  refused  to  do  it :  the  commission  was  consequently  at 
an  end,  and  my  gallant  friend  Sir  Byam  Martin  very  naturally  made  it  his  urgent 
request  that  he  should  never  be  invited  to  try  any  more  such  experiments.  Neverthe- 
less Captain  Warner  was  not  yet  satisfied,  and  my  noble  friend  still  pressed  to  be 
allowed  to  prove  the  value  of  the  invention.  A  debate  took  place  here,  and  jult  after 
it  Captain  Warner  published  letters  which  certainly  were  not  very  complimentary, 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  he  sought  so 
earnestly.  On  hearing,  therefore,  that  Captain  Warner  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
course  taken  by  Sir  H.  Douglas  and  Sir  B.  Martin,  I  wrote  again  to  Sir  G«orge 
^Murray,  and  told  him  that  Captain  Warner  was  sincerely  desirous  of  bringing  his  in* 
ventions  to  the  test.  My  letter  is  contained  in  this  bundle  of  correspondence,  and 
this  other  may  be  said  to  contain  the  first  act  of  the  drama.  I  requested  Sir  Greorge 
Murray  to  confer  with  my  galhint  friend,  the  first  naval  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
consequence,  two  other  officers  were  selected,  not  of  as  high  rank  as  their  predecessors, 
but  of  great  professional  experience,  and  of  unblemished  honour — I  mean  Colonel 
Chaloner,  of  the  engineers,  and  (*aptain  Caffin  of  the  Navy.  Captain  Warner  pro- 
posed that  a  third,  to  be  named  by  him,  should  be  added,  but  I  replied  that  it  was 
not  a  question  of  arbitration,  but  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  tmth ;  the  two 
officers  were  to  make  their  report  to  the  government,  and  I  declined  adding  a  third 
name,  that  of  my  noble  friend  Lord  Hardwicke.  The  new  commissioners  wrote  to 
Captain  Warner,  that  government  was  willing  that  he  should  try  his  experiments, 
and  they  would  bear  the  expense.  What  was  required  was.  that  they  shonld  witness 
to  the  destruction  of  a  vessel,  and  should  accompany  Captain  Warner  on  board  tlie 
steam-boat  that  was  to  be  employed  on  the  occasion.  Captain  Warner,  in  reply, 
said",  "  I  positively  object  to  your  being  present,  and  upon  those  terms  I  will  not 
try  my  experiment."  We  said,  *•  if  the  experimentalists  are  not  to  be  on  board  the 
steam-boat,  let  us  waive  the  objection,"  and  we  called  upon  Mr.  Warner  to  state 
an  estimate  of  his  experiment.  I  said  again,  that  I  would  not  enter  into  a  blind 
pledgee  to  p9y  j£ 1 00, 000  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency,  but  I  will  appoint  two 
gentlemen  to  consider  the  experiments,  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  government ; 
we  promised  to  bear  the  expense,  but  I  wished  him  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  ex- 
pense; and  before  I  could  consent  to  incur  an  unlimited  amount,  I  wanted  to  see 
Mr.  Warner^s  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  materials.  I  confess  that  I  was  startled 
at  the  estimate  of  the  expense.  Many  projectors  are  content  to  receive  £2,000  or 
•£3,000  for  their  whole  reward ;  but  Mr.  Warner  required  jfi2,700  for  his  experiment 
with  the  Invisible  Shell,  and  £2,470  for  his  experiment  with  the  Long  Range,  making 
in  the  whole  £5,170  as  the  expense  of  trying  his  experiments.  My  answer  was 
again,  that  the  experiment  we  desired  to  see  was  that  with  the  Long  Range,  that 
we  might  therefore  spare  the  expense  of  the  experiment  with  the  Invisible  Shell,  and 
proceed  with  that  which  we  deemed  the  more  valuable;  and  seeing  what  had  been 
done  at  Folkstone,  in  St.  Valery,  and  in  the  Forest  of  Hainault,  I  thought  £2,500 
a  very  large  sum.  I  offered  to  place  £500  under  the  control  of  the  commissioners 
as  a  beginning,  thepr  would  then  watch  the  experiment,  and  the  result  would  show 
how  much  further  it  should  be  carried.  Mr.  Warner  for  a  long  time  objected  to 
this  proposal,  but  at  last,  though  he  said  that  the  experiment  would  cost  more  than 
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the  £500,  he  did  consent  to  try  the  Long  Range,  and  he  said  he  would  try  and  get 
hb  CriencU  to  advance  the  remainder  of  the  money,  intimating  pretty  clearly  that  he 
would  bare  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  friends.  But  after  a  certain  period,  Mr. 
Warner  informed  us  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  the  experiment,  as 
he  could  not  find  friends  to  advance  the  difference.  The  commission  also  terminated 
with  that  explanation ;  and  thus  terminated  the  relations  between  Mr.  Warner  and 
her  Majesty *s  government  I  have  already  stated,  that  in  what  we  did  we  departed 
from  the  general  rule  with  respect  to  the  expenses ;  and  though  we  were  anxious 
that  this  most  important  experiment  should  be  performed,  it  was  our  duty  to  prevent 
any  lavish  expenditure,  and  to  forbear  from  entering  into  any  engagement  to  advance 
a  very  considerable  sum — ^if  not  £400,000,  at  least  £200,000  or  £300,000  depending 
upon  a  contingency  which  could  not  be  foreseen.  T  maintain,  therefore,  that  the 
treasury,  and  every  department  of  the  government,  have  acted  with  great  liberality 
towards  Mr.  Warner,  and  I  hope  that  the  House  will  be  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  I 
cannot  sit  down  without  saying,  that  from  all  my  experience  with  respect  to  inven- 
tions, and  with  respect  to  Mr.  Warner,  nothing  shall  induce  me  to  consent  to  enter 
into  any  engagement  to  pay  £400,000,  or  £100,000  contingent  upon  aceruin  vessel 
being  destroyed.  I  will  know  the  mode  of  destruction — I  will  know  the  value  of 
the  invention — ^and  I  will  know  the  power  we  have  to  prevent,  that  its  being  used 
by  other  nations,  before  I  will  stipulate  on  the  part  of  the  public  tfiat  that  very  large 
sum  shall  be  advanced ;  and  if  the  House  shall  depart  from  that  principle,  there  will 
hardly  be  any  limit  to  engagements  in  which  the  public  money  will  be  spent.  In 
order  to  show  the  necessity  for  caution  in  this  particular  case,  I  must  refer  to  some 
additional  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Warner.  He  said  that  any  man-of-war  could  be 
altered  to  carrv  his  apparatus.'  He  was  then  asked,  as  it  might  ba  desirable  to  place 
a  shell  at  the  disposal  of  each  commander-in-chief,  whether  each  vessel  could  curry 
it,  and  he  replied  that  it  must  be  a  vessel  expressly  fitted  for  the  purpose,  and  attached 
to  the  fleet.  Upon  being  asked  how  many  persons  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ, 
he  said  that  one  man  only  in  the  fleet  need  be  in  the  secret.  If  this  were  so,  what 
precaution  could  be  taken,  that  the  secret  would  not  be  lost ;  and  there  could  be  no 
Security  thai  the  secret  would  not  be  communicated,  except  the  integrity  of  the  person 
entrusted  with  it  ?  To  which  Mr.  Warner  replied,  that,  of  course,  if  they  told  a 
persoahe  would  be  in  the  secret,  but  that  no  one  ought  to  have  it  but  the  prime 
minister  and  the  person  who  was  to  manufacture  it,  and  that  his  instructions  in 
writing  would  be  quite  sufficient.  Now,  Sir,  I  certainly  should  object  to  be  the 
depository  of  the  secret,  or  to  employ  the  one  person  to  manufacture  it.  I  am  sure 
that  there  cannot  be  a  worse  person  with  whom  to  deposit  the  secret  than  the  prime 
minister,  and~I  am  sure  that  if  there  be  not  some  other  mode  of  preventing  other 
powers  from  perverting  it  to  hostile  purposes,  there  cannot  be  a  more  nseless  instru- 
ment, and  it  is  a  responsibility  which  we  ought  not  to  incur.  Mr.  Warner  was  next 
asked,  "Then  the  man  would  reouire  £400,000  or  he  would  betray  the  secret?" 
and  the  reply  was,  **  He  did  not  tnink  an  Englishman  would  do  such  a  thing.*'  I  am 
sorry  that  my  noble  friend  has  imposed  upon  me  the  necessity  of  entering  into  these 
details;  he  says  that  hs  appeals  to  the  House  of 'Commons  from  the  decisions  of  the 
former  government  and, of  the  present  government.  He  says  that  we  have  treated  Mr. 
Warner  without  due  consideration  or  due  regard ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  for  these 
details  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  the  proper  tribunal  for  appeal,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  what  has  passed,  I  think  that  the  fullest  opportunity  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Warner 
to  exhibit  his  Invisible  Shell  and  his  Long  Range;  and  if  he  has  not,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  government  or  with  the  commissioners,  but  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Warner  has  failed  to  do  what  he  has  promised  to  perform. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  ADDRESS. 

FXBBCABT  4,   1845. 

Her  Majesty^s  Speech  having  been  read  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Char- 
teris  moved,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  seconded  the  Address  in  reply. 

Rising  after  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  a  short  speech,  explained  the  motives  which 
had  compelled  him  to  separate  himself  fVom  the  government — 
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Six  RoBivr  Psbl  spoke  as  follows : — I  feel  confident  that  this  House  will  show 
tbat  generous  regard  for  tlio  strength  of  private  and  personal  feelings,  if,  however 
imp<irtant  are  the  other  matters  which  have  been  introduced  in  the  conrse  of  this 
discussion,  I  commence  my  observations  by  a  reference  to  that  subject  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  me  and  to  my  colleagues  which  has  just  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  For  his  abilities  I  enteriain  the  highest  respect  and 
admiration — admiration  equalled  only  by  my  respect  for  his  private  character.  I 
confirm  in  every  particular  the  statements  made  by  ray  right  hon  friend.  My  right 
hon.  friend  did  intimate  to  his  colleagues  at  an  early  period,  that  he  thought  it  im- 
probable he  should  bo  enabled  to  co-operate  with  them,  as  a  member  of  the  Queen*^ 
government,  and  with  the  responsibilities  and  obligations  which  that  situation  im- 
plies, in  the  measures  they  had  in  contemplation  with  respect  to  education  in  Ireland. 
If  my  right  hon.  friend  did  not  immediately  press  his  resignation,  for  that  I  am 
responsible.  I  was  unwilling  to  lose,  until  the  latest  moment,  *the  advantages  I 
derived  from  one  I  consider  capable  of  rendering  the  highest  and  most  eminent  ser- 
vices-to  the  country,  and  who  was  a  distins^uished  ornament  of  the  government  I 
think  it  right  to  state,  or  rather  re-state,  that  it  is  not  with  regard  to  any  question 
of  commercial  policy  that  my  right  hon.  friend  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  For 
three  years  I  have  been  closely  connected  with  my  right  hon.  friend  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  measures  connected  with  the  financial  policy  of  the  country ;  and  I  feel  it  my 
duty  openly  to  avow  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  two  public  men,  acting 
together  so  long,  should  have  had  so  little  divergence  in  their  opinions  upon  such 
questions.  My  right  hon.  friend  has,  very  properly,  having  been  so  long  a  member 
of  her  Majesty^s  government,  felt  himself  precluded  from  referring  in  detail  to  the 
measures  contemplated.  But  I,  being  precluded  by  no  such  feeling  of  delicacy,  may 
state,  in  the  face  of  the  House  and  the  country,  what  that  difference  of  opinion  was. 
The  House  may  remember  that  in  the  course  of  last  session,  upon  a  motion  by  ao 
hon.  gentleman  opposite,  the  member  for  Waterford,  I  made  a  declaration  to  this 
efiect,  namely,  that  her  Majesty's  government  would,  during  the  recess,  apply  them- 
selves to  the  great  question  of  academical  education  in  Ireland;  that  I  aid  admit, 
looking  at  the  population,  looking  at  the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to  unirersi* 
ties,  looking  at  the  state  of  Scotland  with  respect  to  the  opportunities  there  for 
academical  education,  seeing  that  in  England  there  were  the  two  great  universities 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  that  more  recently  there  had  been  established  in  the 
metropolis  two  colleges,  since  uniteil,  tbat  in  Scotland  there  were  no  fewer  tlian  five 
universities ;  and  then,  looking  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  finding  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  establishment  at  Belfast,  there  was  only  one  university,  I  was  dis- 
posed to  admit,  that  in  Ireland  there  did  not  exist  the  same  facilities  for  academical 
education  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to  sav,  that  I  did 
not  make  that  statement  for  the  purpose  of  evading  any  temporary  difficulty.  I  made 
it  deliberately,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  of  its  truth,  on  the  part  of  myself  and  my 
colleagues,  and  that  it  was  a  pledge  which  should  be  fulfilled,  and  with  tbe  deter- 
mination that  I  would  not  by  general  phrases  encourage  expectations  which  should 
not  be  realised.  We  shall  therefore  be  prepared  to  fulfil  that  pledge.  We  have 
considered  the  (question  of  academical  education  in  Ireland,  and  at  an  early  period  of 
the  present  session  we  shall  propose  an  increase  of  facilities  for  academical  education, 
open  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty^s  subjects  in  that  country.  I  stated  also  upon  that 
occasion,  with  reference  to  that  particular  matter,  on  which,  as  my  right  hon.  frieml 
has  trulpr  said,  there  are  great  opportunities  for  raising  religious  excitement  and 
feeling  m  this  country — I  did  not,  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  shrink  from  the 
declaration  that,  among  other  institutions  connected  with  academical  education,  the 
state  of  the  college  of  Maynooth  should  undergo  the  consideration  of  the  government. 
Sir,  we  do  intend  to  make  a  proposal  to  this  House,  and  I  frankly  state,  on  the 
very  first  day  of  the  session,  that  it  is  our  intention  to  propose  to  parliament  a  liberal 
increase  of  the  vote  for  the  college  of  Maynooth.  It  may  be  recollected,  tbat  when 
in  opposition  I  resisted  a  motion  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  from  that  college 
the  allowance  now  annually  granted  to  it.  I  stated  that  such  a  proposal  waa  in 
violation  of  an  engagement  which  had  been  entered  into  by  a  parliament  exclusively 
Protestant — the  pariiament  of  Ireland — and  that  that  engagement  was  to  provide 
domestic  education  for  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  Ireland;  and  that  aueh 
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engagement  was  not  neceasarilj  fulfilled  by  a  regular  annual  payment  of  a  customary 
allowance.  The  engagement  was  to  supply  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  education,  by 
the  foundation  of  a  eollege  for  the  giving  a  spiritual  education  in  that  country ;  and 
if  the  population  of  the  country  be  increased,  or  if  the  means  of  furnishing  such 
education  be  diminished,  I  think  you  are  but  acting  in  accordance  with  the  original 
implied  engagement  of  the  Irish  parliament  if  you  supply  increased  means  for  eccle* 
siastical  education  in  that  country.  I  beg  to  sfate  also,  with  equal  distinctness,  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  accompany  that  increased  vote  by  any  regulation  with  respect 
to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  or  management  of  the  college,  which  can  diminish  the 
gnce  and  favour  of  the  grant  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  session,  in  making  frankly  this  statement,  because  I  know  it  is  a  subject  upon 
which  religious  feeling  can  be  easily  excited.  But  I  think  I  may  refer  to  the  retire^ 
ment  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  to  the  sacrifice  which  we  have  maile  by  the  loss  of 
him  as  a  colleafl^ue,  and  to  the  danger  to  which  we  may  possibly  expose  ourselves, 
by  the  fact  of  his  retirement,  to  increasing  possibly  tlie  apprehensions  and  alarm  upon 
the  subject,  notwithstanding  his  earnest  desire  to  prevent  it, — I  think  I  may  refer 
to  these  facts  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  what  is  the  real  disposition  of  her  Majesty^s 
government  unon  this  subject.  And  that  is  my  answer  to  the  insinuations  and  im- 
putations of  the  noble  lord.  The  noble  lord,  notwithstanding  the  candid  spirit 
manifested  in  many  of  his  observations,  could  not  resist  the- opportunity  of  taking  a 
petty  and  party  advantage  by  attempting  to  poison  the  public  mind,  and  to  diminish  the 
grace  and  favour  of  these  acts  of  liberality  whieh  he  so  cordially  approves  of,  by  trying 
to  persuade  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  ought  to  reject  those  measures  when  they 
are  offered.  What  a  spirit  has  the  noble  lord  spoken  in  to-night  of  the  course  we 
have  taken  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  I  How  has  the  noble 
lord  spoken  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bequest  bill?  There  was  no  pressure,  there 
was  no  threat,  there  was  no  menace  upon  the  subject.  Indeed  the  very  question 
was  hardly  mentioned  out  of  parliament;  but  the  government,  seeing  that  there 
was  ao  exclusive  Protestant  Commission  for  the  n)anagement  of  Roman  Catholic 
bequests,  it  did  occur  to  them  that  it  was  a  measure  of  justice  to  permit  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  the  acts  of  the  commission. 
I  therefore  proposed  a  measure  which,  I  repeat,  was  not  culled  for  by  any  public 
demonstration,  by  which  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  should  have  some  power, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  would  make  the  measure  more  palatable  if  the  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  were  permitted  to  be  member:*  of  the  commission.  We  stated 
at  the  time  that  we  thought  it  unwise  to  fetter  the  Crown  by  a  positive  enactment; 
but  I  did  ask  the  House  to  give  the  Crown  its  confidence  in  the  exercise  of  its 
discretion,  and,  notwithstanding  public  clamour,  I  asked  the  House  to  believe  that 
we  would  carry  out  the  measure  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed.  And  what 
course  did  we  take?  Out  of  the  five  Roman  Catholic  commissioners,  the  three 
first  proposed  were  Roman  Catholic  prelates.  W*e  left  the  appointment  of  the 
secretary  to  the  commissioners.  Tlie  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  were  nominated 
— Dr.  Murray,  Dr.  CroUy,  and  Dr.  Denvir--all  men  devoted  to  their  religious 
functions  and  to  the  offices  of  private  life  nevertheless  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  con- 
vinced of  the  fair  and  honourable  intentions  of  the  government,  and  disregarding 
popular  clamour,  to  accept  the  office  which  the  government  proposed  to  them ;  and 
now  comes  the  noble  lord — standing  as  he  does  at  the  head  of  a  great  political  party 
— and  thinks  it  expedient  and  wise  to  use  his  best  efiforts  to  neutralise  all  these  bene- 
ficial efforts  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  by  exciting  political  animosities 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  against  the  measure.  Says  the  noble  Ion!, 
'*  who  can  wonder  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  remember  these  things?  "  Why, 
indeed,  no  one  can  wonder  when  the  noble  lord  himself  deems  it  not  unworthy  of 
him — at  the  head  of  a  large  political  party — to  treasure  up  in  his  memory  all  the 
vituperative  expressions  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  and  quotes  exasperating  expres- 
sions, such  as  '^surpliced  ruffiaus"  and  *^  demon  priesthood,*'  for  the  purpose  of 
recalling  them  to  the  recollections  of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland,  and  fixing  them 
in  its  memory.  What  public  man  ever  used  the  words  ^*  surpliced  ruffians,*'  or 
"demon  priesthood?"  [An  hon.  member:  They  were  used  by  the  Times.]  I  care 
not  who  used  them ;  they  never  were  used  by  me,  or  by  any  of  my  political  friends. 
I  utterly  deny  that  I,  or  any  of  my  friends,  have  ever  countenanced  insults  to  the 
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Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  reckless  all^gatiofi 
of  the  nohle  lord,  I  refer  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the  painful  sacrifice  which  we  have 
made  by  givingc  up  the  co-operation  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstooe),  and 
by  incurring  the  danger  which  the  loss  of  his  service  on  a  religious  question  may 
expose  us  to.  I  refer  to  these  substantial  facts  as  an  answer  to  the  small  insinuations 
of  the  noble  lord.  But  those  insinuations  will  not  divert  us  from  the  course  I  haTe 
indicated.  In  that  course  it  is  our  determination  to  persevere.  The  Hoose  maj 
depend  npon  it,  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  engagement  to  which  I  refer  will  be 
fulfilled,  and  practically  carried  out.  With  regard  to  the  subject  more  immediately 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House — I  mean  the  addrcas  to  her  Majesty^s  must 
gracioius  speech — I  am  sure  the  House  will  excuse  me,  if,  in  the  first  instancy  I  con- 
gratulate the  house  upon  the  talent  and  information  which  have  been  disf^Ayed  by 
the  two  hon.  gentlemen  who  moved  and  who  seconded  the  address.  My  boo.  friend 
(Mr.  Charteris),  who  has  spoken  to-night  for  the  first  time,  I  trust,  will  remember, 
although  he  has  met  with  general  approbation,  that  he  has  incurretl  a  weighty  re- 
sponsibility by  the  success  of  his  own  eflbrts.  He  has  a  long  and  honourable  career 
before  him.  He  has  proved  to  us  this  night  that  he  is  able  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  public  service,  and  that  if  he  should  not  apply  himself  by  exertion  to  attain  that 
distinction  which  it  is  quite  evident  he  can  command,  he  will  greatly  disappoint  the 
hopes  he  has  this  night  excited  by  the  evidence  he  has  givou  of  his  great  ability, 
great  judgment,  great  moderation,  and  great  discretion.  I  also  hope  that  my  hon. 
friend  who  seconded  the  address  (Mr.  T.  Baring)  will  be  aware  that  he  cannot  make 
a  better  use  of  that  commercial  experience  which  he  possesses,  than  by  addx^essing^ 
this  House  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  commercial  interests  of  this  country.  A 
great  part  of  our  time  is,  uudoubledly,  necessarily  occupied  in  parly  contests:  but  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  friend,  that  although  the  discussions  on  commercial  subjects, 
and  the- giving  of  commercial  information  to  the  House,  may  partake  somewhat  of 
less  excitement  than  the  contests  of  partisans  among  political  men,  yet  this  Uoa«e 
and  the  country  will  estimate  the  service  of  those,  who  keeping  aloof  from  party, 
shall  devote  their  minds  to  commercial  pursuits,  and  communicate  to  parliament 
matters  of  importance  connected  with  the  great  trading  interests  of  the  realm.  The 
noble 4oni  has  admitted  that  in  the  speecii  delivered  by  her  Majesty  this  day,  arid 
in  the  answer  to  that  speech,  and  also  in  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
that  address,  he  can  scarcely  see  any  thing  to  find  fault  with.  Of  the  speech  the 
noble  lord  said  he  had  no  complaint  to  make;  neither  of  the  address,  nor  of  what 
fell  from  the  mover  and  seconder.  That  beiqg  the  case,  I  wonder  the  noble  lord 
did  not  approach  the  commencement  of  the  session  with  something  more  of  an 
equitable  temperamejit.  What  was  there  for  the  noble  lord  to  be  wroth  at?  And 
yet  the  noble  lord  has  given  utterance  to  a  most  violent  and  bitter  party  speech.  Ts 
it  that  the  noble  lord^s  temper  has  been  provoked  by  the  contrast  which  the  speech 
from  the  throne  this  day  presents  to  the  speeches  which  the  noble  lord,  when  hi 
power,  was  obliged  to  counsel?  Is  it  the  congratulations  which  her  Majesty  offers  to 
parliament  on  tho  present  state  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  countrr,  of  the 
improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  industrial  classes,  and  above  all,  of  the 
fiourishing  state  of  the  public  revenue;  is  it  these  things  which  have  sng^gested  to 
the  noble  lord  reminiscences  of  a  very  painful  nature,  and  which  have  disturbed  that 
equanimity  of  temper  which  is  usually  displayed  by  him,  and  which  is  generally 
obierved  on  the  first  day  of  session  ? 

**  Vlxqiie  tenet  lacrymai,  quia  nil  lacrymabile  oemit.'' 

I  cannot  conceive  with  what  part  of  the  policy  of  her  Majesty*s  government  it 
18  that  the  noble  lord  anxiously  finds  fault.  1  he  noble  lord  has  spoken  of  the 
abrupt  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  from  Tahiti,  an  island  many  thousand  miles 
distant  from  Great  Britain,  accompanied  by  circumstances  very  imperfectly 
known.  The  noble  lord  states  that  he  thinks  the  French  officer  was  entirely 
justified,  or  might  have  been  entirely  justified,  if  an  island  of  whieh  the 
French  had  de  facto  possession  was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  if  the  French  ofllcer 
thought  that  an  Englishman  residing  there  encouraged  that  spirit  of  revolt,  to 
send  that  person  out  of  the  island.     He  says  that  the  danger  might  be  very  great. 
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9od  night  sapenede  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  and  he  did  not  dispute  the  right  of 
tike  French  officer  to  expatriate  Mr.  Pritchard;    but  the  noble  lord  sajs  that  the 
circumataoces  under  which  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Pritchard  took  place  was  a  great 
outrage.    I  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  lord ;   and  I  consider  that  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Pritchard  was  expelled,  and  the  expressions  which  were  used  towards 
hina,  justified  the  expressions  which  I  used  when  I  called  it  a  gross  outrage.     But 
her  Majesty^s  government  think  that  they  have  obtained  a  moderate  and  faip  repara- 
tion for  that  wrong.     They  have  just  got  that  which  the  noble  lord  says  they  ought 
to^  have.     We  did  not  ask  for  more— we  did  not  demand  more ;  and  I  should  deeply 
rej^ret  if  we  had  any  occasion  to  triumph  in  this  matter,  or  to  consider  that  we  had 
gmined  an  advantage  over  France.    I  should,  in  that  case,  have  felt  that  such  a 
refmration  would  have  been  most  imperfect  and  most  unsatisfactory,  and  altogether 
inconsistent  with   the  maintenance  of  that  ^ood  understanding  between  the   two 
countries  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  maintain.     Any  reparation  that  would  have 
been  humiliating  to  France  would  have  been  matter  of  deep  regret  to  me.      The 
noble  lord  says  uiat  two  months  were  allowed  to  pass  before  her  Majesty *s  ministers 
sooceeded  in  getting  reparation.    Well,  I  must  say  that,  to  have  effected  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  two  great  nations,looking  at  the  state  of  the  public  mind  in  both  countries, 
and  to  have  brought  every  thing  to  an  amicable  conclusion  in  two  months,  is  not  a 
very  unsatisfactory  result.     It  might  have  been  protracted  for  a  longer  period ;  but 
it  was  completed  within  that  time,  and  what  issued?  Within  two  or  three  weeks  after 
the  public  mind  of  this  country  had  been  so  inflamed  upon  this  subject,  the  Ring  of 
the  French  came  to  Eoeland,  returning  the  visit  made  to  him  by  our  own  gracious 
Sovereign.    The  noble  lord  says  that  we  made  an  extravagant  demand  upon  France. 
Sir,  we  made  no  demand.     We  lost  not  an  hour  in  stating  to  France  what  had  occur- 
red.     We  preferred  no  demand,  and  we  staled  distinctly,  *^  we  rely  entirely  on  you 
to  make  us  the  reparation  we  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you.'"  If  the  noble  lord  will 
read  the  speech  of  the  French  minister,  he  will  find  it  there  expressly  stated  that  the 
English  government  preferred  no  demand,  but  stated  what  had  actually  occurred, 
and  that  we  had  declared  that  notwithstanding  the  delay  in  effecting  an  arrange- 
ment, our  confideuce  remained  unabated  that  the  French  government  would  volun- 
tarily tender  all  the  reparation  this  country  could  expect.     The  noble  lord  says  that 
we  have  complimented  our  wisdom  in  the  speech  delivered  from  the  Throne,  as  to 
the  course  which  we  have  taken  upon  this  subject.     The  noble  lord  is  completely 
wrong.     We  have  not  complimented  ourselifes.     I  should  have  thought  it  very 
unwise  to  have  advised  her  Majestv  to  have  introduced  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
to  parliament  any  compliments  to  her  own  ministers.     All  that  wesav  in  the  speech 
is,  that  this  affair  has  been  settled  by  the  justice  and  moderation  of  the  two  govern- 
ments; and  we  say  not  one  word  about  the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  proceeding. 
Therefore,  all  that  brilliant  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  has  ne  fuundation  what- 
ever.   My  opinion  remains  unshaken,  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  England,  for  the 
interest  of  France,  for  the  interest  of  Europe,  and  for  the  interest  of  civilisation, 
that  a  good  understanding  should  be  maintained  between  England  and  France.     A 
bad  understanding  may  prevail  between  distant  countries,  and  may  not  lead  to  war; 
bat  between  England  and  France  you  have  hardly  an  alternative  between  a  cordial 
and  friendly  understanding  and  hostility.     There  are  countries  which  immediately 
border  by  land  upon  France,  but  do  not  suppose  that  upon  that  account  their  rela- 
tions with  that  country  are  more  close  than  yours.     The  sea  which  divides  you  from 
the  continent  only  facilitates  the  intercourse  between  the  two  nations,  and  you  are 
in  fact  nearer  to  France  than  any  other  country.     By  steam  navigation  across  the 
channel,  you  are  brought  into  closer  contact  with  France  than  if  you  were  a  con- 
tinental power ;  and  as  steam  navigation  advances,  the  more  intimate  will  be  your 
connection  with  that  country.     You  cannot,  therefore,  prefer  any  other  terms  with 
France  than  those  of  confidence,  founded  upon  a  desire,  by  amicable  explanation,  by 
arrangement,  and  by  mutual  concession,  to  heal  the  little  differences  that  may,  in 
our  various  relations  with  distant  portions  of  the  globe,  prevail  between  the  two 
countries.     It  is  by  the  existence  of  a  cordial  and  friendly  understanding  between 
the  governments  of  the  two  nations,  that  you  will  be  able  to  appease  the  passions 
that  will,  from  time  to  time,  be  excited  by  the  acts  of  subordinate  agents,  acting  at 
a  distance  from  home,  and  without  authority.     There  has  not  been  one  reparation 
I86-V01..IV. 
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made  by  France  to  us,  that  I  would  not  at  once  have  counselled  the  Eng^lish  gorero* 
ment  to  have  made  to  France,  if  circumstances  had  been  reversed;  aOd  I  think  ft 
'would  not  have  been  wise  in  us  to  ask  any  reparation  from  France  which  we  would 
not  have  granted  ourselves.  See  what  the  position  of  France  and  England  is  with 
respect  to  its  influence  over  affairs  in  the  other  hemisphere.  See  bow  our  cordial 
and  thutual  understanding  bears  upon  other  countries  on  the  west  of  the  Atlantic. 
Our  relations  with  France  differ  from  those  of  any  other  power.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  with  respect  to  your  conduct,  and  your  relations  with  the  South  American 
States,  that  there  should  prevail  a  friendly  understanding  between  France  and  this 
country.  I  believe  I  am  stating  what  is  the  general  opinion  of  this  country.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  country  to  maintain 
the  most  amicable  and  friendly  relations  with  France.  X  would  not,  I  trust  it  is 
needless  for  roe  to  say,  maintain  such  relations  at  the  expense  or  honour  of  England. 
I*^either  do  I  think  it  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  most  friendly  understanding  with 
France,  that  this  country  should  adopt  every  mea<iure  which  a  sense  of  protection 
and  security  may  suggest.  I  trust  it  Is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  frientfly 
feelings  between  the  two  countries,  to  take  those  proper  and  adequate  precautions  in 
a  time  of  peace  which  circumstances  may  point  out  as  being  necessarv,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  meet  every  contingency  that  may  arise.  The  noble  lord  has  referred 
to  the  question  on  the  Right  of  Search.  I  think  It  better  to  defer  any  discussion  on 
that  question,  until  a  communication  shall  have  been  made  to  ther  House,  and  papers 
laid  before  it.  The  House  will  be  then  able  to  judge  whether  we  have  in  point 
of  fact  made  any  compromise  in  attempting  to  accomplish  that  which  I  freely 
admit  ought  to  bo  our  object — namely,  the  effectual  suppression  of  the  detestable 
traflic  in  slaves.  After  the  sacrifice  which  this  country  has  made,  1  believe  that  we 
are,  under  the  highest  political  and  moral  obligations  to  adopt  all  the  measures  which 
can,  consistently  with  the  general  law  of  nations,  effectually  suppress  the  Slave 
Trade.  But  observe,  the  French  Chambers  have  declared  twice,  I  believe,  against 
this  Right  of  Search;  public  opinion  in  France  has  been  raised  against  it,  and  say 
what  you  will,  the  Right  of  Search  becomes,  in  a  material  degree,  paralysed  when 
it  is  exercised  against  the  sense  of  the  orjrans  of  public  opinion,  and  against  the 
general  sense  of  the  country.  Though  the  Right  of  Search  might  be  most  efficacious 
for  its  object,  when  carried  into  effect  with  the  perfect  good-will  and  concurrence 
of  both  parties ;  yet,  if  the  French  Chambers,  by  almost  unanimous  votes,  do  think 
fit,  which  I  deeply  regret,  to  denounce  this  Right  of  Search,  and  look  to  their 
government  to  attempt  to  substitute  something  in  lieu  thereof,  it  is  quite  impossible 
not  to  expect  that  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  must  throw  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  carrying  it  into  practice.  What,  then,  does  M.  Guizot  propose?  Arowing  that 
the  object  of  the  French  gdvernment  is  the  same  as  ours : — declaring  its  anziery  to 
abolish  the  odious  traffic  in  slaves,  the  French  minister  asks  whether  It  be  iXMsible 
to  substitute  for  the  measures  which  we  adopt,  under  the  Right  of  Search,  other 
measures  equally  efficacious,  and,  to  use  his  own  expression,  more  efficacioua  than 
the  Right  of  Search  ?  Our  object  being  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade»  would 
it  be  wise,  seeing  the  state  of  opinion  in  France,  to  refuse  all  consideration  of  the 
question?  In  our  answer,  we  state  that  we  retain  our  opinion  as  to  the  obligaticm 
of  putting  down  the  Slave  Trade;  and  that  we  cannot  consent  to  give  up  any  powers 
we  may  possess,  unless  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  some  other  measures,  at  least  as 
efficacious,  can  be  adopted.  The  policy  of  entering  into  the  inquiry  mainly  depends 
on  the  instruments  by  which  that  inquiry  will  be  conducted.  Whom  does  the 
French  minister  propose  to  conduct  the  inquiry  on  the  part  of  France?  One  of  the 
highest  authorities  in  France;  one  who  is  universally  respected — the  Duke  de 
Broglie,  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  political  power  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to 
effect  that  great  object,  the  sui)pression  of  the  Slave  Trade.  It  was  this  illustrions 
individual  who  counselled  one  treaty,  and  concluded  the  other  in  1831  and  1833 ; 
and,  if  prejudices  are  to  operate  on  the  subject,  all  his  are  in  favour  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  treaty.  This  is  the  man  offered  by  the  French  government  to  us^ 
for  the  purpose,  of  determining  whether  any  measures  more  efficacious  than  the 
Right  ot  Search  can  be  devised.  Whom  have  we  invited  to  assist  in  the  inquiry? 
Dr.  Lushington,  a  roan  who,  during  his  whole  life,  has  been  ready  to  sacrifice  politi- 
cal power  or  pecuniary  advantage  for  the  great  object  of  the  suppression  of  the  Slave 
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Trade.  This  U  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to  the  Right  of  Search;  and  the 
House  will  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  hy  the  official  papers  what  are  the  grounds 
on  which  the  government  has  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  inquiry,  and  what  are  the 
qualifications  hy  which  that  acquiescence  was  accompanied.  Let  the  House  look 
to  the  two  nien  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry—one  the  minister  who  signed  the 
treaty  giving  the  Right  of  Search;  and  the  other,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  the 
desire  he  h^  manifested  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade;  and  then  I  will 
leave  the  House  to  judge  how  far  the  ministry  has  acted  with  propriety  in  this  mat- 
ter. If  the  nohle  loni  dissents  from  our  policy,  I  hope  he  will  bring  forward  a 
motion  in  express  terms  reprobating  our  conduct,  and  then  we  shall  know  whether 
or  not  we  have  the  concun-ence  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  having  under- 
taken this  inquiry.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  noble  lord  adverted  to  any  other  fact, 
excepting  that  at  the  concluding  part  of  his  sjieech,  he  made  some  observations  with 
respect  to  our  financial  and  commercial  policy.  Hon.  members  are  probably  all 
aware  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  House  this  day,  a  notice  was  given  that  I,  as  the 
organ  of  the  government  would,  on  an  early  day,  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
the  House  a  general  outline  of  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment. This  notice  is  certainly  a  departure  from  the  usual  course,  for  it  is  customary 
that  DO  communication  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  the  House  on  tills  sub- 
j«fct  until  the  months  of  April  or  May,  and  until  the  estimates  have  been,  in  great 
measure,  voted.  But  I  thought  it  would  be  better,  especially  when  allusion  is  made 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  to  a  measure  of  such  importance  as  the  continuance  of  the 
Income  Tax,  not  to  adhere  to  established  precedents  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
making  a  statement  of  financial  policy,  but  at  once  to  place  before  the  House  a 
gener^  outline  of  that  policy.  It  being  foreseen  that  alterations  are  to  be  made 
affecting  probably,  certain  branches  of  commerce,  I  believe  that  an  early  declaration 
of  the  policy  of  the  government  if  by  far  the  wisest  course.  For  these  reasons, 
though  there  may  be  some  inconvenience  in  the  departure  from  establi^ihed  rule,  yet 
I  would  not  allow  the  next  week  to  elapse  without  a  declaration  of  the  general  course 
of  the  financial  policy  of  the  government.  I  have  said  that  I  wish,  with  respect  to 
the  Right  of  Search,  that  the  noble  lord  would  bring  the  subject  before  the  House 
by  a  distinct  motion.  I  make  the  same  observation  with  regani  to  the  other  matter 
to  which  the  noble  lord  has  alluded.  I  wish  the  noble  lord  would  fairly  take  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  whether  the  government  have  prejudiced 
the  interests,  or  dishonoured  the  name  of  this  great  nation  by  coming  to  an  amicable 
accommodation  with  France,  in  respect  to  the  affair  of  Tahiti.  I  am  most  desirous 
that  we  should  know  the  feeling  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  that  subject.  The 
French  government  is  denounced  for  having  made  concessions;  look  to  the  language 
in  the  French  Chambers.  I  will  not  refer  to  it  in  detail,  and  I  will  not  impute  to 
those  eminent  men,  by  whom  the  language  I  refer  to  is  used,  that  it  is  their  desire 
merely  to  embarrass  the  ministry;  but  when  I  see  men  like  M.  Dupin  and  Count 
Mole  coming  forward  and  making  such  declarations  as  I  have  indicated ;  when  I  see 
another  great  man,  whom  I  hold  in  respect,  occupying  a  high  position  in  his  coun- 
try, and  distinguished  in  literature  (M.  Thiers),  declaring  that  the  French  govern- 
ment has  dishonoured  France  by  concessions  to  England — and  when  I  hear  also 
that  the  English  government  is  said  to  have  dishonoured  England  by  concessions  to 
France,  I  do  see  that  it  is  possible  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  cordial  under- 
atanding  between  the  two  countries,  by  fastening  on  one  concession  made  by  this 
government  as  humiliating,  and  at  the  same  time  fastening  on  the  wise  policy  of  the 
transaction:  and  I  wish  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
its  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  course  we  have  taken  in  making  an  accommoda- 
tion with  France  be  honourable  to  both  parties,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  dictated 
by  wisdom,  and  was  consistent  with  justice?  But  I  will  not  anticipate  the  discus- 
sion on  the  affair.  As  I  have  before  said,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  we  boasted  of 
wisdom,  and  though  we  took  credit  for  iustice  and  moderation,  we  at  the  same  time 
applied  the  terms  to  both  countries.  1  he  Housyc  can  judge  whether  the  statements 
made  this  night  on  the  Queen*s  Speech,  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  trade,  of 
revenue^  with  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  tranquillity  in  this  country,  and 
the  absence  of  political  excitement  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  do  not  afford  indications 
of  that  improvement  on  which  her  M^esty  has  felt  justified  in  congratulating  the 
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country.  I  shall  have  measures  shortly  of  great  importance  to  propose,  and  the 
House  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of  determining  whether,  while  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  has  been  conducted  by  us,  the  condition  of  the  country  has  deteriorated, 
or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  its  condition  has  been  such  as  to  indnee  the  House  to 
continue  to  us  its  confidence,  without  which  no  government  can  conduct  public 
affairs,  and  without  which  (the  noble  lord  must  foi*give  me  for  telling  him)  no 
government  ought  to  renuiin  in  office. 
Address  agr^  to. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— THE  BUDGET. 

FSBBUABT  14,  1845. 

The  House  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

SiB  RoBSBT  Pkbl  said — Mr.  Greene,  although,  Sir,  I  have  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  discharge  of  official  duties,  and  although  I  have  frequently  had  occa- 
sion to  address  this  House  on  matters  of  great  public  concern,  yet  I  cannot  approach 
the  discussion  of  that  subject  which  I  am  now  called  upon  to  discuss  without  great 
anxiety,  and  without  a  deep  consciousness  how  imperfect  and  inadequate  will  be  the 
explanation  which  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give.  But,  Sir,  though  I  rise  under  some 
disadvantage,  from  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  this  statement  will  be  made,  yet, 
after  the  announcement  contained  in  the  speech  from  the  throne,  that  her  Majesty *s 
government  meant  to  propose  a  continuance  of  the  income-tax  for  a  further  limited 
period,  we  felt  that  we  had  no  alternative — whatever  might  be  the  precedents,  and 
whatever  might  be  the  ordinary  course  as  to  financial  statements — but  at  the  earliest 
day  to  submit  to  the  House  and  the  country  the  general  views  of  her  Majesty's 

f[>vernment  with  respect  to  our  financial  position  and  our  future  commercial  policy. 
ir,  it  will  be  my  duty  to  present  to  the  House  a  general  view  of  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  country;  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  probable  revenue;  and 
to  discuss  the  great  question — whether  it  be  consistent  with  the  public  interest  thai 
the  present  amount  of  expenditure  should  be  retained,  or  whether  it  be  not  fitting 
that  there  should  be,  in  respect  of  some  important  branches  of  the  public  service,  an 
increased  vote  beyond  the  expenditure  of  prece<ling  years.  If  the  House  should 
entertain  that  proposition  for  the  reasons  which  I  shall  adduce,  it  will  then  be 
incumbent  on  me  to  propose  for  the  consideration  of  parliament  whether  it  be  fitting 
that  that  increased  expenditure  shall  be  made  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
or  whether  it  be  more  advisable  that  that  tax  imposed  in  the  year  1842  on  property 
and  income  shall  be  continued  for  a  further  limited  period,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
providing  efficiently  for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service,  and  for  enabling  parlia- 
ment to  reduce  and  repeal  other  taxes  bearing  more  immediately  on  the  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  community.  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  this  House  will  duly  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  I  thus  nnder- 
take,  and  that,  whatever  be  its  difficulties  on  account  of  my  inadequacy  to  contend 
with  them,  those  difficulties  will  not  be  aggravated  by  any  want  of  patient  and 
indulgent  attention  on  the  part  of  this  House;  and,  Sir,  on  the  other,  I  shall 
attempt,  on  this  occasion,  to  lay  before  the  House  as  fully  and  as  comprehensively 
as  I  can  all  those  considerations  which  appear  to  mc.the  pro(>er  elements  of  its 
future  decisions.  I  shall  not  enter  into  any  statement  or  make  any  observations 
connected  with  past  party  considerations.  I  shall  make  no  invidious  contrasts; 
nothing  shall  fall  from  me  to-night  which  can  prevent  any  gentleman  from  exercis- 
ing, in  respect  to  such  important  matters,  a  dispassionate  judgment,  uninfluenced 
by  mere  considerations  of  ])arty.  I  know  I  must  necessarily  touch  on  topics  that 
have  been,  and  will  be  again,  I  doubt  not,  the  subjects  of*  fierce  political  contention; 
but  I  shall  postpone  that  contention  to  some  future  period,  and  I  shall  to-night, 
attempt,  as  I  said  before,  fairly  and  dispassionately,  to  lay  before  the  House  the 
present  financial  position  of  the  country,  and  explain  the  views  of  government  in 
respect  to  the  course  of  policy  we  propose  to  adopt.  Sir,  I  will,  in  the  first  instance, 
begin  by  referring  to  that  estimate  of  the  finances  and  expenditure  of  the^onntry 
which  was  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  he 
last  brought  the  budget  under  consideration  of  parliament.     Mx^rtg^t  boa.  friend. 
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speakiDg,  I  think,  at  the  latter  end  of  April,  1844,  oalcolated  the  revenue  for 
the  carrent  year  (that  is,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1845)  at  £51,790,000. 
My  right  hon.  friend  calculated  the  expenditure  at  £48,643,000  leaving  an  estimated 
surplus  of  £3,147,000.  That  calculation  was  disturbed,  on  the  one  hand,  by  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £400,000.  I  allude  to  the  abolition  of  the 
wool  duty,  and  to  the  duty  on  glass,  remitted  at  a  subsequent  period  of  the  session ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  credit  was  taken  for  a  demand  of  £400,000  on  account 
of  the  expenditure  for  the  expedition  to  China,  which  vote  it  was  not  necessary  to 
apply;  and,  therefore,  the  estimated  expenditure  of  my  right  hon.  friend  involved  a 
saving  on  the  one  side  exactly  balancing  the  reduction  of  taxation  on  the  other. 
My  right  hon.  friend  stated  at  the  same  time  that,  in  consequence  of  postponing 
the  payment  of  £769,900  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  payments  on  dividends 
rednc^,  the  apparent  surplus  would  be  reduced  by  that  amount  to  a  real  surplus 
of  £2,376,930.  Now,  Sir,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  that  surplus,  as 
estimated  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  was,  in  point  of  fact  (making  up  the  account  to 
the  5th  of  January),  very  considerably  exceeded.  It  will  appear  by  the  balance 
sheet,  referring  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  that  there 
was  a  surplus  of  £3,357,000.  Instead  of  £51,790,000,  the  sum  calculated  upon  by 
my  right  hon.  friend,  the  amount  of  net  receipt  of  revenue  on  the  5th  of  January 
was  £54,003,000.  That  increase  chiefly  arose  from  the  increased  receipt  of  the 
customs.  Instead  of  £21,500,000,  as  estimated  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  actual 
receipt  was,  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  £22,500,000.  The  elccise,  which  was  taken 
by  my  right  hon.  friend  at  £13,000,000,  actually  produced  £13,308,000.  There  was 
some  money  received  under  the  treaty  with  China,  amounting  to  £885,000  for  which 
my  right  hon.  friend  had  not  taken  credit;  and  the  result  was,  on  the  5th  of  January 
last,  an  actual  income  of  £54,000,000,  instead  of  the  estimated  income  of  £51,790,000. 
The  expenditure  on  the  5th  of  January,  1845,  on  account  of  debt  and  consolidated 
fund,  amounted  to  £32,862,000,  and  on  account  of  the  payments  then  made  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  public  services,  £17,784,000,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  £50,646,000,  and  leaving  a  surplus,  as  it  appears  on  that  account, 
amounting  to  £3,357,000.  At  the  same  time,  although  that  is  the  actual  account, 
as  it  appears  on  the  5th  of  January,  yet  the  House  will  be  naturally  anxious  to  have 
an  estimate  of  the  account  as  it  will  probably  appear  on  the  5th  of  April  next 
The  House  will  of  course  recollect  that  at  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking,  I  can 
only  submit,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  an  estimate  rather  than  a  positive  statement; 
but  certainly  I  have  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  balance,  comparing  the 
probable  receipts  of  revenue  within  the  year,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  with  the 
probable  expenditure,  will  amount  to  a  sum  of  above  £5,000,000,  for  the  year. 
That  account,  to  one  cursorily  reading  the  papers  presented  to  the  House,  will 
appear  rather  confused,  on  account  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been  necessa- 
rily made  in  the  different  quarters  of  the  year,  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
creditor.     At  one  period,  if  you  take  the  year  to  end  on  a  particular  day  of  one 

?iuarter,  the  charge  for  the  debt  will  appear  considerably  more  than  the  same  charge 
or  another  year  terminating  on  the  same  day  of  another  quarter.  I  will  not  trouble 
the  House  with  minute  details  on  this  point,  but  I  think  it  may  be  safely  esti- 
mated (and  I  am  ready  to  lay  before  the  House  as  exact  and  complete  a  statement 
of  our  financial  condition  as  I  can) — I  think,  I  say,  the  House  may  calculate 
upon  our  being  in  possession,  on  the  5th  of  April  next,  of  a  surplus  of  revenue 
received  during  that  year,  as  compared  with  the  ex))enditure  of,  at  the  very  least, 
£5,000,000.  Now,  I  know,  as  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  reminds  me,  that  this  sum  will  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  accounts, 
because,  the  sum  of  £2,000,000  has  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  Exchequer  bills, 
on  account  of  the  opium,  compensation.  I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  deal  to-night 
with  the  intricacies  of  accounts.  I  wish  to  state  to  the  House  what  is  the  real 
practical  position  of  the  finances,  severed  from  all  questions  of  the  mode  of  drawing 
up  the  annual  accounts ;  and  I  think  that  I  am  justified  in  stating  that  such  has 
been  the  improvement  of  the  revenue,  apart  from  the  property-tax,  that  the 
surplus  will  be  as  I  have  stated,  viz.,  a  surplus  revenue  of  at  least  £5,000,000,  on 
the  5th  of  April  next,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure.  A  part  of  that  receipt 
of  revenue  is  made  up  from  temporary  and  casual  sources.     I  am  now  spenktng  of  the 
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actual  receipt  of  revenue  within  that  year.  About  £985,000  will  have  been  reedf^ 
on  account  of  China  money ;  there  are  other  small  sums  received  from  the  South 
Sea  Company ;  and,  taking  them  altogether,  perhaps  the  whole  amount  received 
from  casual  sources  will  be  ^500,000,  which  we  cannot  speak  of  as  permanent  supplies. 
Of  course  a  portion,  and  a  very  considerable  portion,  of  the  revenue  i»  derived 
from  the  income-tax,  which  has  produced  £5,190,000.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
receipt  of  this  sum  from  various  casual  sources,  and  the  receipt  of  the  sum  I  have 
mentioned  on  account  of  the  income-tax,  the  revenue,  which  in  that  ease  would  be 
derived  from  ordinary  permanent  sources,  would  not  quite  equal  the  expenditure.  I 
think  the  best  cours^e  which  1  can  now  take  is  to  submit  to  the  House  the  estimate  which 
has  been  prepared  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself,  of  the  probable  receipt  of 
revenue  in  the  next  year.  I  have  no  right  to  assume  that  this  House  will  sanction  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax,  and  I  think,  therefore,  it  will  be  better  that  I 
should,  in  the  first  place,  estimate  the  revenue,  supposing  the  House  should 
determine  not  to  continue  the  income-tax.  We  are  disposed  to  estimate  the  receipt 
fVom  the  customs,  in  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1846  (I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  the  probable  estimate  which  I  before  alluded  to,  and  which  I  shall  presently  lay 
before  you,  up  to  the  5th  of  April  in  the  present  year,  but  I  am  now  addressing 
myself  to  the  prospects  of  the  coming  year,  from  the  5th  of  April  next,  to  the  5th  of 
April  1846),  at  £22,500,000.  But  there  lias  been  a  very  large  receipt  from  the  duty 
on  foreign  corn  this  year,  and  the  revenue  from  customs  has  also  b^n  a  very  laiige 
one,  independently  of  that  source,  and,  perhaps,  the  experience  of  past  yean 
would  induce  us  not  to  calculate  too  confidently,  after  one  very  productive  year, 
on  the  necessary  continuance  of  the  equal  productiveness  of  the  customs'  duties. 
Making  an  abatement,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  probability  that  the  com  doty 
received  in  the  next  year  will  noc  equal  the  amount  received  in  the  present,  and  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  last  year  ha?  been  one  of  a  productive  customs*  revenue,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  take  the  estimate  for  the  coming  year  at  more  than  £^,000,000. 
The  excise  was  estimated  to  produce  £13,000,000,  and  it  did  produce  £13,900,000. 
We  feel  ourselves  warranted  in  estimating  it  at  £13,500,000  for  the  coming  year, 
because,  there  has  been  for  some  time  past  a  progressive  increase  in  the  excise 
revenue,  and  because  it  has  been  found  by  ex|>eneoce  that  the  excit^e  recovers  more 
slowly  from  depression  than  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  revenue.  During  a 
period  of  distress,  habits  of  economy  are  formed,  which  after  the  removal  of  the 
pressure  continue  to  operate,  and  the  excise  then  recovers  less  rapidly  than  fbe 
customs;  but  still  experience  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  where  the  improvement 
has  been  progressive,  it  will  go  on  advancing,  and  that  we  may  be  warranted,  there^ 
fore,  in  estimating  the  excise  revenue  in  the  coming  year  at  £13,500,000.  The 
Stamps  we  propose  to  take  at  nearly  the  sum  which  will  be  actually  produced  this 
year,  that  is,  £7,100,000;  the  taxes,  that  is,  tbeland  and  assessed  taxes,  we  estimate 
at  £4,200,000.  The  post-office  revenue,  we  feel  ourselves  warranted,  from  the  in- 
crease of  it  during  the  last  year,  and  the  facilities  which  have  been  reoently  given 
for  an  increase  of  foreign  correspondence  in  estimating  (as  the  probable  produee  of 
next  year)  at  £700,000 ;  it""  has  actually  produced  £690,000,  and,  therefore,  that 
s6ems  a  reasonable  estimate.  The  Crown  lands  produced  £155,0(>0,  and  we  take 
them  at  £150,000 ;  the  miscellaneous  we  will  take  at  nearly  the  same;  it  actually 
produced  £250,000.  I  have  here  been  speaking  of  the  ordinary  permanent  aonrccs 
of  revenue;  the  total  amount  of  permanent  revenue  which  we  estimate  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  £47,900,000.  We  calculate  that  during  the  coming  year  we 
shall  receive  £600,000  of  China  money,  not  receipt,  above  any  demands  to  be  met; 
and  even  if  the  House  should  refuse  its  sanction  to  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax,  we  still  shall  be  entitled  to  take  credit  for  the  receipt  of  half  a  yearns 
income-tax,  amounting  to  £2,600,000;  and,  therefore,  on  .the  5th  of  AprU  184i&,ire 
shall  be  enabled  to  add  to  the  ordinary  permanent  revenue  for  that  'year  two  snma 
of  £2,600,000,  and  £600,000,  on  account  of  China  money,  making  a  total  of  revenue, 
even  if  the  income-tax  be  discontinued,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £51,100,000. 
I  will  now  state  what  would  be  the  demand  upon  that  amount  of  revenue,  supposing 
the  estimates  which  were  voted  last  year  were  continued  at  their  present  amoont, 
and  there  were  no  increased  demands  made  of  expenditure.  ,The  charge  for  the  debt 
we  can  of  course  calculate;  the  charge  for  the  debt  in  the  year  endingthe  5th  of  April, 
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I04II,  will  be  jf28v450,000;   we  shali  then  have  the  full  advAiKaffe  of  the  reduction 
which  took  place  last  year  in  the  interedt  of  the  three-and-a-balf  per  cents.     The 
charge  for  the  debt,  funded  and  unfunded,  will  be  next  year  £28,450,000,     The 
eharge  OD^  the  eonsoli<lated  fund  we  take  at  £2,400,000,  making  a  total  of  £30,850,000, 
on  aceonnt  of  the  debt  and  fixed  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund.     The  estimata<i 
Toted  last  year  amounted  to  £17,700,000;  the  total  charge,  therefore,  assuming  the 
estimates  to  remain  unaltered,  would  be  £48,557,000.     Deduct  that  sum  from  the 
total   reTeoiie-~that  is,   £48,557,000  from  £51,110,000,  and   there   will   still   be 
left  a  surplos,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £2,543,000,  assuming  our  estimate  of 
revenae  to  be  correct.     I  hope  the  House  will  pardon  the  length  of  these  details ;   I 
know  not  how  I  can  dlschaige  this  duty,  unless  I  make  this  trespass  upon  its 
patience  by  entering  into  them.     If  I  were  to  deduct  from  the  revenue  of  the  next 
year  the  reeeipt  of  the  income-tax,  an<i  the  casual  and  temporary  receipt  from  China 
mooey,  and  assume  that  to  be  the  amount  of  revenue  in  the  following  years — ^that  is, 
the  year  ending  5tb  of  April,  1 847,  and  assuming  tlie  expenditure  to  remain  the  same, 
there  would  in  that  case  be  a  small  deficiency  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expendi- 
ture.    Mow,  Sir,  the  question  is,  whether  or  not  we  are  justified  in  making  a  de- 
Boand  for  inereaseil  expenditure  on  account  of  the  public  service?— and  I  feel  it  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  attempt  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  demand  which 
we  intended  to  make  is  a  just  demand.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  that  no  financial 
prosperity,  no  surplus  of  revenue,  relieves  a  government  from  the  paramount  obli- 
gation of  eonsidering  whether,  consistently  with  the  public  interests,  a  saving  can 
be  made  in  the  public  expenditure.    There  is  no  more  justification  for  unnecessary 
and  profnse  expenditure  when  your  revenue  is  flourishing,  than  when  your  revenue 
is  falling.     I  am  under  just  as  stringent  obligations  to  justify  increased  demands 
upon  the  public  purse,  when  there  is  a  surplus  of  £5,000,000,  as  I  should  be  if  there 
were  no  surplus  at  all.     It  is  impossible,  Sir»  for  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself  to 
liave  performed  that  duty  which  has  devolved  upon  us  within  the  last  short  period* 
of  reviewing  the  taxation  of  this  country,  of  seeing  how  many  taxes  there  are  which 
it  would  be  most  desirable  to  reduce,  if  considerations  of  public  weight  and  public 
interest  permitted,  without  fully  estimating  the  importance  of  making  every  practi- 
cable saving  in  the  public  expenditure  which  would  permit  the  continued  reduction 
of  taxation.    At  the  same  time  I  am  afraid  tliat  there  is  generally  prevalent  an 
erroneous  coneeption  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  the 
means  of  making  reductions  in  its  amount.    It  is  generally  supposed  that  all  that 
portion  of  the  public  expenditure  which  does  not  consist  of  payments  to  the  public 
creditors  is  a  fund  which  is  available  for  the  purposes  of  reduction.    But  that  is  not 
the  case.    If  yoa  take  the  expenditure  of  the  present  year,  amounting  to  £48,243,000, 
yon  will  find  that  it  eensists  of  the  following  charges : — There  is  £28,450,000  on  ac- 
count of  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  public  creditor.     The  naval  and  military 
half'^y,  and  civil  compensations,  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £4,991,000.    The 
efaarges  aetually  fixed  on  the  consolidated  fund  amount  to  £1,878,000.     In  those 
charges  are  included  the  provisions  for  the  judicial  establishments,  as  there  are  in- 
eioded  in  the  amount  of  £4,991,000  for  naval  and  military  half-pay,  and  civil  com- 
pensations.    There  are  also  the  Russian  Dutch  loan,  and  various  other  permanent 
ehai^pes  independent  of  the  debt,  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £35,309,000.    Deducting  that  sum 
from  the  £48,243,000,  which  eojistitutes  the  total  charge  of  the  expenditure,  there 
does  not  remain  more  than  a  sum  of  £13,000,000  appropriated  for  the  public  service 
in  respect  to  whieh,  so  far  as  the  executive  government  is  concerned,  reductions  can 
be  made.     You  may  say  that  the  charge  for  naval  and  military  pensions  is  too  high, 
and  ought  to  have  been  reduced ;  but  I  am  now  distinguishing  the  amount  of  chai^^ea 
dne  to  the  public  creditor,  and  which  has  actually  received  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
mentj  from  that  amount  of  the  public  charges  which  depends  on  the  annual  estimate, 
and  which  is  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  executive  government,  and  is 
annnally  voted  by  parliament.     The  total  amount  of  that  sum  will  not  exceed  in  the 
present  year  £12,933,000.     Among  the  other  charges  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  is  the  charge  for  the  civil  list.    And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say,  that  any  exeentive  government  that  would  have  a  due  regard  to  the  exercise  of 
a  wise  and  jndioieia  eeonomy,  could  not  do  better  than  follow  the  example  which 
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has  been  set  them  by  the  control  exercised  over  her  own  expenditure  by  the  Bovcrelgn. 
A  settlement  was  made  of  the  civil  list  on  her  accession  to  the  throne.  On  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  no  addition  was  made  to  that  civil  Ibt.  It  baa  pleased 
God  to  bless  that  marriage  by  the  birth  of  four  children,  which  lias  made  a  consi- 
derable additional  demand  upon  the  civil  list.  In  the  coarse  of  last  year  three 
sovereigns  visited  this  country ;  two  of  them  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  io  the 
habitable  globe— -the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King  of  tbe  FrenclL  Those  visits, 
of  necessity,  created  a  considerable  increase  of  expenditure ;  but  through  that  wise 
system  of  economy,  which  is  the  only  source  of  true  magnificence,  her  Majesty  was 
enabled  to  meet  every  charge,  and  to  give  a  reception  to  those  sovereigns  whicli 
struck  every  one  by  its  magnificence,  without  adding  one  tittle  to  the  burdens  of  the 
country.  And  I  am  not  required,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty,  to  press  for  the  extra 
expenditure  of  one  single  shilling  on  account  of  those  unforeseen  causes  of  increased 
expenditure.  I  think  that  to  state  this,  is  only  due  to  the  personal  credit  of  her 
Majesty,  who  insists  upon  it  that  there  shall  be  every  magnificence  required  by  her 
station,  but  without  incurring  a  single  debt.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that  I  have  not 
adverted  to  other  sources  of  reduction  in  the  public  expenditure.  It  may  be  said 
that  offices  might  be  abolished,  and  that  emoluments  might  be  reduced.  I  admit 
that  no  office  ought  to  be  retained  which  is  not  necessary  for  the  public  service.  I 
admit  that  no  emolument  attached  to  any  office  ought  to  be  retained  which  is  not 
necessary  to  secure  the  faithful  and  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  necessary  for 
the  public  service.  On  that  principle  we  are  entirely  agreed.  I  vindicate  no 
sinecures,  and  when  an  office  becomes  vacant,  we  go  through  that  process  which  has 
been  so  frequently  recommended,  of  considering  if  the  retention  of  it  is  necessary  for 
the  public  service*  and  if  the  emoluments  will  admit  of  reduction  consbtentlj  with 
a  due  regard  for  the  public  interests.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  charges  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  extent  of  the  revenue 
establishment  is  not  merely  to  secure  an  efficient  collection  of  the  money  due  to  tbe 
state,  but  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  facility  should  be  given  for 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business.  It  is  our  duty  to  reduce  those  establisli- 
ments,  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  public  convenience.  I  do  not  vindicate  tbe 
retention  of  one  single  useless  officer;  but  the  public  is  interested  in  ^ving  to  the 
despatch  of  public  business  every  facility  that  can  be  given  conustently  with  a  due 
regard  to  economy,  and,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned  that  the 
revenue  ought  to  be  collected  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  that  you  OKght  U* 
make  every  reduction  you  can,  upon  that  point  I  apprehend  there  can  be  no  difiierence 
of  opinion.  But,  still,  after  that  admission,  you  will  find  tliat  the  subject  has  con- 
stantly occupied  the  attention  of  every  government,  and  that  great  reductiona  from 
time  to  time  have  been  made.  But  it  would  be  a  delusion  and  a  fallacy  to  expect 
that  you  can  materially  reduce  the  public  burdens  by  any  diminution  of  the  salaries 
of  the  persons  employed.  At  the  same  time  it  might  be  said  that  those  great  pubUc 
establishments  for  which  a  vote  is  taken  every  year,  and  which  constitute  the  main 
charge  on  the  revenue,  independent  of  the  fixed  charges — such  as  the  army,  the 
navy,  and  the  ordnance  of  the  country — may  admit  of  some  reductions.  I,  first  of 
all,  will  state  the  estimate  we  propose  for  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  army. 
Now  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  that  expense  be  justifiable  or  not  without 
adverting  to  the  extent  of  the  colonial  empire  of  this  country.  In.point  of  fact,  tlie 
main  expense  on  account  of  the  army  is  caused  by  the  extent  of  your  colonial  pos- 
sessions. You  have  these  colonial  dependencies,  and  to  make  no  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  troops  serving  in  them  would  be  inconsistent  with  humanity  in  the  first 
place,  and  inconsistent  with  prudence  in  the  second.  Apart  from  all  con«derationa 
of  humanity,  in  point  of  economy  nothing  can  be  more  precious  than  the  life  and 
health  of  a  soldier.  The  army  that  you  are  thus  obliged  to  possess  is  a  very  expensive 
and  complicated  machine,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  you  will  not  consult  true 
economy  if  you  permit  it  to  be  dislocated  and  deranged  by  attempts  at  reduetion 
without  the  calculation  of  consequences.  Now,  in  the  year  1792,  which  has  fre- 
quently been  referred  to  as  the  criterion  of  what  our  militaiy  establishments  ought 
to  be— in  the  year  1792  you  had  22  colonial  dependencies;  in  the  year  1820  you  had 
84  colonial  dependencies;  and  in  the  present  year,  1845,  the  colonies,  which  were 
22  in  1792,  have  increased  to  45.    It  is  the  number  of  your  colmiiesr  and  the  dis- 
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penioB  of  forces  employed  in  tbem,  that  leads  to  the  necessity  of  frequent  reliei^ 
and  imposes  on  yon,  with  reference  to  yonr  array  particularly,  as  distiogoished  from 
the  armies  of  the  contioental  powers,  in  order  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  that  force, 
a  considerahle  annual  expenditure.  It  may  be  said  that  it  was  unwise  thus  to  ex- 
tend oar  colonial  ^pire;  but  I  deal  with  the  fhct  that  you  have  colonies — ^that 
baring  them  you  must  provide  a  competent  force  for  each,  and  that  having  a  com- 
petent force,  you  must  have  an  adequate  and  sound  system  for  relieving  the  soldiers 
in  them.  Sir,  I  should  be  unwilling,  though  I  know  our  colonies  are  expensive, 
and  I  know  they  are  numerous^I  should  be  unwilling  to  give  up  that  policy  which 
laid  the  foundation  in  different  parts  of  the  globe  of  dependencies  animated  by  the 
spirit  of  Englishmen,  speaking  the  English  language,  and  laying  the  foundation, 
perhaps,  in  future  times,  of  free,  populous,  and  commercial  states.  Looking  to  our 
own  population,  looking  to  its  numbers,  looking  to  its  enterprise,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  think  it  is  unwise  to  provide  an  outlet  for  that  population,  and  a  wide  field  for  that 
enterprise.  Be  that  as  it  may,  though  it  may  be  attended  at  times  with  some  con- 
siderable ex|)ense,  you  must  remember  the  fact  that  you  have  at  the  present  moment 
forty-live  colonies  for  the  military  defence  of  which  you  must  provide.  For  the 
service  of  these  forty-five  colonies  you  have  a  force,  consisting,  first,  of  three  batta- 
lions of  guards;  of  6,500  cavalry,  rank  and  file;  and  you  have  112  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, consisting,  rank  and  file,  of  92,500  men  ;  that  is  the  amount  of  the  British 
army  with  which  you  are  to  garrison  all  these  forty-five  colonies,  with  which  we  are 
to  provide  against  occasional  internal  commotion,  and  the  chance  of  foreign  attack, 
and  to  provide  also  for  the  service  of  the  country  at  home.  And  this  is  to  be  efiect- 
ed,  and  is  eflected,  by  an  infantry  force  of  1 12  battalions,  amounting  to  92,500  rank 
and  file.  Now,  what  is  the  rule  established  with  regard  to  the  relief  of  the  soldiers? 
The  rule  is  this.  That  a  regiment  shall  remain  ten  years  abroad,  and  five  at 
home;  and  I  think  no  one  will  say  that  that  is  an  unreasonable  regulation,  or 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable,  for  the  efficiency  of  the  army,  that  every  regiment 
in  the  British  service  should,  if  reliefs  could  be  regularly  afforded,  not  remain 
more  than  ten  years  abroad,  and  that  it  should  have  the  advantage  of  remaining 
Sye  years  at  home.  After  the  return  of  a  regiment  it  generally  arrives  in  such  a 
state  that  it  requires  a  year  to  bring  it  into  an  efficient  condition.  Nevertheless, 
if  her  Majesty's  government  thought  it  consistent  with  true  economy,  with 
humanity,  and  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service  to  reduce  the  military  force,  it 
wonld  be  their  bounden  duty  to  recommend  the  reduction.  But  what  is  the  fact 
with  regard  to  the  service  of  regiments  abroad  ?  Of  the  112  battalions  of  infantry 
m  the  British  service,  there  are  now  twenty-three  in  India,  fifty  are  serving 
In  the  c<^onies,  and  four  are  on  their  passage,  making  in  all  seventy-seven  bat- 
talions actually  employed  in  the  defence  of  your  colonial  empire.  You  have 
thirty-five  battalions  at  home — not,  as  it  is  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  restraining 
the  population,  but  for  the  purpose — and  you  efiect  it  incompletely — of  maintaining 
the  system  of  relief  for  your  regiments  serving  abroad.  Your  rule  is,  five 
rears  at  home,  but  ten  years  abroad;  but  you  have  not  been  able  to  adhere  to  it. 
The  military  force  that  you  have  at  home  does  not  enable  you  to  supply  the  demands 
of  what  you  describe  as  a  necessary  relief.  Now  let  me  take  a  series  of  years,  from 
the  year*  1824  to  the  year  1842,  a  period  of  eighteen  years  of  profound  peace — at 
least  there  was  during  that  period  no  general  warfare,  though  there  were  occasional 
interruptions  to  tranquillity— from  1824  to  1842,  and  the  number  of  battalions  dur- 
ing that  time  has  remained  the  same,  namely,  112.  Now,  what  was  the  foreign 
service  during  that  period  the  average  service  of  the  whole  of  the  battalions — was  it 
ten  years  abroad  and  five  at  home?  For  the  whole  of  the  batUlions  during  those 
eighteen  years,  the  colonial  service  was  fourteen  years,  and  only  four  at  home.  It 
may  be  said  that  i  speak  of  rank  and  file,  and  that  there  is  necessarily  a  number  of 
officers  included.  Now,  look  at  the  effect  of  attempting  to  reduce  the  number  of 
officers.  You  had  a  reduced  establishment  of  officers  in  India,  and  what  did  you 
hear  from  Sir  C.  Napier?  He  said  at  once,  you  have  so  reduced  your  number  of 
oflicers,  that  you  are  endangering  the  efficiency  of  your  regiments,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  increase  the  number  of  officers  in  consequence  of  his  representations. 
What  is  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  service  in  India  at  the  present  moment?  There 
are  twenty-three  batUlions  in  India,  twelve  of  them  whose  period  of  foneign  service 
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has  been  upwards  of  thirteen  years;  there  are  four  battalioos  iu  India  vhme  period 
of  service  has  been  upwanis  of  twenty  years;  and  there  is  one  battalion  in  India  wbich 
has  been  on  foreign  service  for  twenty-tbree  years,  which  is  now  retumioif  home ; 
and  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  five  years  at  home,  and  then  be  sent  oat  again  for  ten 
years,  when  it  comes  back  at  the  end  of  the  ten  years,  it  will  have  been  thirty«thx«e 
years  abroad  on  foreign  service,  and  five  at  home.  Now,  if  you  adhere  to  your  own 
rule  of  five  years  at  home  and  ten  years  abroad,  you  would  re(|uire  no  less  than  forty- 
seven  battalions  at  home.  If  you  said  tbat  regiments  in  Australia  and  India  shoald 
serve  ten  years,  yon  would  require  ten  additional  battalions  at  home  to  give  them 
the  prof»er  relief.  Independently  of  the  dep6t  companies,  we  have  only  thirty-five 
battalions  at  home;  and  I  ask  the  House  whether  her  Majesty's  government  would  be 
acting  consistently  with  their  duty  if,  after  the  facts  which  I  have  stateil,  they  reeom- 
mended  a  diminution  of  the  British  Army?  I  know,  Sir,  that  some  temporary 
popularity  might  be  gained  by  advising  that  reduction ;  but  when  I  look  to  the  system 
of  relief,  however  imperfectly  those  principles  upon  which  it  is  founded,  with  the 
present  force  at  home,  are  carried  into  effect,  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  consistent  with  sound  policy,  or  with  economy,  to  pro|)ose — ^while  yon 
retain  your  vast  Colonial  empire — a  reduction  in  the  military  establbhments  of  the 
eountry.  I  hope  the  House  will  excnse  me  for  dwelling  thus  in  detail  upon  our 
expenditure,  beiuittse,  as  I  said  before,  I  feel  that  no  financial  prosperity  can  justify 
any  increase  in  the  expenditure  which  can  be  avoided.  We  propose  no  increase  in 
our  military  establishments ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  not  think  it  eoold  be 
desirable  to  recommend  to  the  House  to  diminish  the  military  force  of  this  ccHXDtry. 
Consequeutly,  we  propose  that  the  vote  for  the  army  estimates  in  the  present  year, 
shall  be  a  vote  of  £6.600,000,  the  same  as  the  last  yearns  estimate.  I  now  proeeed 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the  navy,  and  the  demand  we  shall 
feel  it  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  House  for  an  increase  in  the  naval  estimates.  We 
shall  propose,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men 
serving  in  the  navy,  of  about  2,500  more  than  those  that  are  now  actually  employed, 
and  of  about  4,000  more  men  than  those  voted  last  year.  We  shall  make  that 
proposal  on  the  following  grounds : — that  on  account  of  our  extended  colonial  empire, 
and  the  new  commercial  interests  connected  with  it,  there  is  a  growing  necessity 
for  protection  of  our  commerce  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Within  the  last 
few  years  three  gpreat  naval  stations  have  grown  up  in  distant  parts  c»f  the  globe. 
There  is  one  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  one  in  the  Pacific,  and  one  in  the  China  aeas. 
Now  I  will  just  compare  the  number  of  men  employed  in  these  several  stations  in 
1841,  with  the  number  of  men  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  employ;  for,  really  we  had 
scarcely  any  option  to  exercise  with  respect  to  that  employment  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn  of  lost  year.  In  1841,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  there  were  employed  690 
men.  Last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  vigorous  attempt  for  the  snppres* 
sion  of  the  slave  trade,  there  were  employed  on  the  coast  of  Africa  2,590  mea.  In 
the  Pacific,  in  the  year  1841,  there  were  employed  760  men;  in  the  last  yettr  there 
were,  and  there  are  at  present,  employed,  2,437  men.  In  the  China  seas,  in  1841, 
there  was  only  a  small  frigate.  I  believe  that  was  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  hostilities ;  but  our  ordinary  relations  with  China  were  eondueted  by  the  oocaatonal 
presence  of  a  small  frigate.  But  at  the  present  time,  in  consequence  of  the  treaty 
which  we  entered  into  with  China,  there  are  employed  on  the  coast  of  China  2,105 
men.  We  have  attempted  to  reduce  the  number.  In  the  China  treaty,  however, 
there  is  a  stipulation  that  we  should  have  one  vessel  off  each  of  the  five  ports  at 
which  our  commerce  was  to  be  carried  on.  We  attempted  to  reduce  the  number. 
We  tried  to  adopt  the  plan  of  having  a  steam -boat  to  pay  occasional  visits  to  those 
ports.  But  we  were  immediately  met  by  the  strongest  representations  from  the  most 
eminent  authprities — from  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Davis — 
earnestly  entreating  us,  in  consideration  of  the  new  state  of  things,  our  new  relations 
and  of  the  importance  of  imposing  a  check  upon  those  who  frequented  these  porU, 
and  preventing  any  infraction  of  the  Chinese  laws,  immediately  to  despatch  an 
additional  force ;  and  so  convinced  were  we  of  the  justness  of  the  representations 
thus  made  to  us,  that  we  at  once  acceded  to  the  demand  of  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  and 
Mr.  Davis,  and  despatched  an  additional  force  to  the  China  seas.  Now  comparing, 
in  these  three  stations,  the  number  of  men  employed  in  1841  with  that  emDlojed  at 
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present,  tliere  is  an  aetual  increase  in  the  nnrober  employed  now  of  aboat  6,000  men 
on  thoee  stations,  it  wouki  not  be  proper  to  go  into  more  minute  details;  but  the 
Houae  will  reeoDeet  what  took  place  in  the  course  ;of  the  last  year — the  com- 
plaints made  that  we  had  not  a  sufficient  force  at  this  island  or  that  ^  and  if  I  bad 
the  opportunity,  I  certainly  believe  that  I  could  convince  every  disfiassionate  mind 
that  we  could  not  with  safety  or  wisdom  reduce  the  force  that  we  now  have  either  in 
China  or  the  Pacific.  Not,  indeed,  that  an  increase  is  wanted  for  any  purpose  of 
war  or  oppression ;  but  our  commerce  is  greatly  extending  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  presence  of  a  British  vessel  has  very 
great  eflfect  in  maintaining, relations  of  peace.  I  am  sure  that  upon  those  three 
stations  alone  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  men  employed  at  a  distance  from 
this  eountry  of  not  less  than  6,000.  You  must  observe,  too,  that  the  very  dispersion 
of  your  naval  force  has  an  eflRect  like  that  produced  by  the  dispersion  of  the  army. 
The  necessity  of  having  your  naval  force  dispersed  over  the  habitable  globe,  does  in 
fact  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  naval  force  at  home.  We  purpose,  therefore, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  requisition,  to  increase  the  naval  force 
for  the  present  year  by  4000  men.  Now,  the  charge  fur  the  expenditure  caused  by 
that  increase  will  be  £184,000.  And  here  let  me  add,  that  I  do  not  intend  this 
increase  merely  upon  the  g^und  of  protection  to  our  distant  possessions.  For  I  do 
say  without  liesitation,  that  I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  this  country 
should  have  the  means  of  perfecting  discipline,  of  improving  its  officers,  and  of 
having  ready  at  its  command  a  certain  number  of  ships  of  the  line.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  ought  to  give,  or  that  it  would  give,  any  cause  for  jealousy,  if  this  country 
should  have  at  its  command  a  fleet  of  nine  or  ten  sail  of  the  line.  It  is  of  great 
importance  that  opportunity  should  be  given  for  our  vessels  to  act  together — it  is  of 
great  importance  that  we  should  have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  sailing  and  other 
qualities  of  vessels,  and  we  have  no  means  of  doing  so  efficiently,  unless  we  are  enabled 
to  send  them  to  sea.  But,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  the  approbation  of  the  gallant  officer 
opposite  (SirO.  Napier)  will  be  neutralised  by  the  disapprobation  of  some  hon.  gen* 
tlemen  who  sit  behind  him,  and  who  may  not  be  so  convinced  of  the  policy  of  this 
increased  expenditure  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  himself.  We  do  not.  Sir, 
propose  this  increase  under  any  apprehension  of  war ;  we  do  not  propose  it  with 
any  view  whatever  to  aggression,  but  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  proper  and  politic 
that  this  country  should  have  at  its  command  a  few  line  of  battle  ships  to  place 
where  she  will.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  men  by  4,000  will  not  enable  you  if 
you  attend  to  the  requisition  for  the  protection  of  your  commerce  in  distant  parts  of 
die  globe,  to  have  more  than  ten  sail  of  the  line.  Sir,  it  is  also  impossible,  I  think, 
for  this  House  to  overlook  the  progress  which  is  now  making  in  improving  steam 
navigation.  Last  year  this  House  sanctioned  a  vote  for  two  basins  for  the  construction 
and  repair  ofsteam-vessels— oneat  Portsmouth  and  another  at  Devon  port.  We  shall, 
therefore,  propose  to  take  a  vote  in  the  present  year  for  proceeding  with  the  for- 
mation of  those  basins  which  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  last  )rear.  The 
vote  I  propose  to  ask  for  is,  187,000.  We  shall  also  take  a  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  us  to  maintain  the  steam  navy  of  this  country,  1  shall  propose,  I  say,  a 
vote  to  give  us  the  means  of  constmcting  vessels  which  shall  keep  up  in  this  country  a 
respectable  steam  navy  suited  to  a  peace  establishment.  Now,  Sir,  on  account  of  the 
services  connected  with  the  Navy,  and  of  the  ordnance  in  immediate  subordination 
to  the  Navy,  there  will  be  this  year  an  increase  in  the  estimates  of  nearly  £1000,000. 
The  estimate  which  I  will  now  present  to  the  House  is  for  the  total  expenditure 
for  the  year  ending  April  1846.  The  charge  for  the  debt  is  £28,395,000,  for  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  £2,400,000,  being  a  total  of  £30,795,000. 
The.  vote  of  supply  for  the  Army  is  £6,678,000,  for  the  Navy  £6,936,000,  for 
'the  ordnance  £2,142,000,  for  the  miscellaneous  estimates  £3,200,000,  being  together 
£18,895,00(),  and  added  to  the  charge  for  the  debt,  and  for  the  fixed  charges  on 
the  consolidated  fund  £49,690,000.  For  the  revenue  of  the  next  year  I  will  take 
£51,100,000.  The  charges  for  the  present  year,  £49,690,000.  For  this  increased 
expenditure,  the  revenue  for  next  year,  even  if  the  Honse  did  not  determine  upon  the 
coutinaance  of  the  property  tax,  would  provide.  That  revenue  as  I  have  said,  will 
araouttt  to  £51,100,000,  and  the  charge  anticipated  being  £49,690,000,  on  the  5th 
April,  1846,  there   would  still  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  with  the ^alf •year's 
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property  tax  which  is  yet  to  be  received.    1  am  Dot  now  estiroatiog  the  pennanent 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country.    I  am  stating  what  will  be  the  state  of 
our  finances  on  the  5th  April  1846,  with  the  proposed  increase  of  expenditure.     It 
is  quite  clear  that  if  this  expenditure  were  to  be  continued,  and  if  the  income  tax 
lias  not  to  be  renewed,  unless  there  were  to  be  some  considerable  increase  in  the 
public  revenue  from  other  sources,  there  would  probably  be  a  deficiency  in  the 
years  following.  I  have  thus  attempted  to  lay  before  the  House  the  present  financial 
condition  of  the  country ;    I  have  estimated  the  revenue  to  the  5th  April  next, 
and  also  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April  1846;   and  I  have  also  laid  before 
the  House  what  will  be  the  amount  of  expenditure  her  Majesty^s  government, 
with  a  provident  care  for  the  public  interests,  will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recom- 
mend to  the  House.     The  next  question  that  arises  is — and  it  is  a  most  important 
one— in  what  manner  this  increase  of  expenditure  is  to  be  provided  for?     Will  you 
run  the  risk  of  entailing  a  deficiency  in  future  years,  by  making  no  provision  for 
the  time  to  come,  and  seeing  that  in  1846  the  revenue  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  in« 
creased  expenditure,  will  you  postpone  the  consideration  of  what  will  be  fitting  to  do 
until  that  year  shall  have  expired?     Her  majesty*s  government  do  not  consider  that 
that  would  be  a  prudent  course,  or  that  they  would  be  doing  their  duty  by  acting 
without  regard  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country.     I  know  it  does  not  con- 
duce to  popularity  to  make  a  proposition  for  increased  or  for  continued  taxation; 
but  it  is  the  duty  of  a  government  to  consider  the  prospects  of  the  future   as  well 
as  the  present  exigencies  of  the  country,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  public  in- 
terest demands  a  continuance  of  taxation,  even  though  it  may  be  unpopular,  it 
becomes  their  duty  respectfully  to  submit  to  this  House  the  consideration  of  a 
proposal  on  that  important  subject.    We  are  convinced  that  it  is  our  duty  to  propose 
a  continuance  of  the  property  tax  for  a  further  period ;  and  before  1  am  led  to  nsk 
the  assent  of  this  House,  or  any  gentleman  in  this  House,  to  that  proposal,  I  feel 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  explain,  as  I  shall  now  proceed  to  do,  what 
are  the  views  of  her  Majesty *s  government  with  respect  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
surplus  revenue  v^hich  will  be  placed  at  their  disposal  after  fully  providing  for 
every  exigency  of  the  public  service.    I  know  well,  as  the  noble  lord  opposite 
stated  the  other  night,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question, 
abstractedly,  can  the  property  tax  be  continued  or  not  ?  Vithout  knowing  what  are 
the  measures  in  respect  of  relief  from  taxation  which  would  follow  as  a  consequence 
of   its  continued   imposition.      Let  me  assume  for  the  present  —  and  I  merely 
assume  it  for  the  purpose  of  argument  and  to  make  my  statement  more  clear — 
let  me  assume,    I    repeat,   for    the  present,  that  the  House  has  granted   the 
continuance  of  the  property  tax.     I  will  then  give  a  short  estimate  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  it,  together  with  other  sources.     Suppose,  then,  the  property  tax  to  be 
continued,  tlie  estimate  of  the  revenue  for  the  next  year,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846, 
aided  by  the  ;£5,200,000   of  the  property  tax  for  the  whole  year,  would  be 
i!53,700,000 ;  and  as  long  as  the  other  sources  of  the  revenue  remain  equally  pro- 
ductive ,  and  as  long  as  the  property  tax  is  continued,  £53,700,000,  subject  to  a 
reduction  of  ;£600,000,  will  be  the  amount  of  the  revenue.     This  j£600,000  is  the 
amount  received  as  China  money ;  it  will  be  continued  next  year ;   but  as  that  is 
merely  a  temporary  addition,  I  think  it  is  better,  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
revenue  to  strike  it  out  altogether.  The  revenue  for  the  year,  then,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1846.  assuming  the  property  tax  to  be  continued,  deducting  this  sum  of  £600,000,  will 
be  £53,100,000.  The  charge  for  the  debt,  and  on  account  of  the  difierent  branches  of 
public  service,  will  be  £49,690,000;  so  that  there  will  be  left,on  the  5th  of  April,  1846, 
and  in  successive  years  as  long  as  the  income  tax  continues,  and  the  other  sources  of 
revenue  remain  equally  productive,  a  net  surplus  of  £3,409,000.    That  is  the  aurplns 
that  will  remain  if  the  House  should  acquiesce  in  the  proposal  which  I  shall  make  to* 
increase  the  expenditure  on  the  Navy,  and  shall  also  determine  that  the  income-tax 
shall  be  continued.     I  now,  Sir,  approach  that  most  important  part  of  my  statement 
I  have  this  night  to  make,  namely,  what  is  the  mode  in  which  that  surplus,  or  any 
part  of  that  surplus,  shall  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  taxation  ?     W^hat  are  the  in- 
ducements, a]mrt  from  that  of  proving  effectually  for  the  public  service,  which  I  can 
hold  out  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  motive  to  obtain  their  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  income  tax  ?  I  should  not  have  proposed  to  the  House  the  contlnuanoe 
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of  the  ioeome  tax  unless  I  had  the  strongest  persuasion,  portly  founded  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  last  three  years,  that  it  will  be  competent  to  the  House  of  Commons,  bjr 
continuing  the  income  tax,  to  make  such  arrangements  with  respect  to  general  taxa- 
tion as  shall  be  the  foundation  of  great  commercial  prosperity,  and  shall  materially 
add  to  the  comforts  even  of  those  who  are  called  on  to  contribute  to  the  income  tax. 
When  the  question  is,  having  a  large  surplus,  to  determine  how  that  surplus  can  be 
moat  efficiently  employed,  the  subject  becomes  worthy  of  the  most  important  and  serious 
consideration.  In  the  first  place  you  have  to  consider  the  claims  which  may  be  urged 
in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  taxation  on  account  of  the  heaviness  with  which  certain 
imposts  preas  on  articles  of  general  consumption.  You  are  bound  also  to  consider 
what  taxes  press  on  the  raw  materials  which  constitute  the  staple  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country.  You  are  also  bound  to  consider  what  taxes  cause  a  great 
increase  in  the  establishments  necessary  for  their  collection,  and  what  are  those 
taxes  the  remission  of  which  will  enable  us  to  diminish  those  establishments,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  expense  of  collection.  We  are  bound  also  to  consider  what  are  those 
taxes,  the  removal  of  which  will  give  more  scope  to  commercial  enterprise,  and 
occasion  an  increased  demand  for  labour.  I  will  not  say  which  of  these  considerations 
oogbt  to  be  the  most  predominant — all  ought  to  occupy  our  serious  attention,  for  all 
are  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  If  we  receive  the  sanction  of  the  House  for  the 
continuance  of  the  income-tax,  we  shall  feel  it  to  bo  our  duty  to  make  a  great  ex- 
periment with  respect  to  taxation,  and  we  shall  hope  that  the  general  prosperity 
which  will  result  therefrom  will  contribute  to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  cessation 
of  the  income-tax  in  future  years.  We  do  not  propose  to  maintain  any  material 
surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  confident  that,  whatever  may  happen,  this 
House  is  determined  to  maintain  the  public  credit.  We  have  determined  to 
recommend  extensive  reductions  in  those  taxes  which,  in  our  opinion,  press  more 
onerously  on  the  community  than  the  income-tax.  I  first  propose  to  take  those 
taxes  which  are  collected  by  the  customs  board,  and  I  shall  submit  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  on  that  point,  what  are  the  views  of  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  a  reduction  in  the  duty  on  sugar.  The  House  will  recollect  that 
upon  this  subject  an  arrangement,  temporary  in  its  character,  was  made  in  the 
course  of  last  year,  by  which  sugar,  the  produce  of  countries  where  the  article  was 
cultivated  by  means  of  free  labour,  was  admitted  into  competition  with  sugar,  the 
produce  of  our  colonies.  There  was  at  that  time  no  reduction  proposed  in  duty  on 
the  produce  of  our  own  colonies;  but  propositions  were  made  regarding  the  impor- 
tation of  free  labour  sugar,  which  I  thmk  were  generally  considered  as  indicative  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  sugar  duties,  and  to  propose  a 
reduction  in  them.  The  amount  of  discriminating  duties  proposed  upon  sugar,  the 
produce  of  countries  where  sugar  is  cultivated  by  free  labour,  was  10«.  6d,  Sir,  we 
propose  now  to  adhere  to  the  general  principle  upon  which  we  acted  in  the  course 
of  last  year.  We  propose  to  restrict  the  competition  of  sugar,  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies,  to  sugar  which  is  the  produce  of  countries  cultivating  it  by  means  of 
free  labour,  or  which  are  entitled  to  the  admission  of  their  sugar  into  this  country 
under  reciprocity  treaties  which  already  exist.  [An  hon.  member  made  some 
observation,  which  was  inaudible.]  I  beg  it  may  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  provoke  any  discussion  on  this  subject  now.  All  debate  upon  it  had 
better  be  deferred  to  the  time  when  the  question  of  the  sugar  duties  is  regularly 
before  the  House.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important,  indeed  necessary,  that  I 
should  make  a  general  tdlusion  to  the  subject  in  the  statement  I  am  now  making. 
The  discriminating  duty  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  act  of  last  session  was,  on 
free  labour  British  plantation  sugar,  24#.,  and  6  per  cent.,  and  that  upon  free  labour 
foreign  sugar,  84^.,  and  6  per  cent. ;  making  upon  the  former,  a  total  amount  of 
duty  of  25«.  3cf.,  and  on  the  latter  of  36s.  9d,  But,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
la^t  year,  it  was  proposed,  as  a  just  protection,  to  establish  a  higher  discriminating 
rate  of  duty  on  free  labour  foreign  sugar  that  was  clayed  or  equivalent  to  clayed. 
We  declined,  however,  to  accede  to  that  proposal,  as  we  found  that  there  was  no 
such  rule  established  with  respect  to  this  sugar  the  produce  of  our  own  colonies,  but 
that  there  was  a  uniform  rate  with  respect  to  all  our  sugars,  eicept  refined  sugar; 
and  we  were  unwilling  to  establish  a  difiPerent  rule  with  regard  to  the  difiPerept 
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qiialitiesi  of  sugar  from  other  countries.  We  stated,  at  the  same  time,  that  If  H  Irera 
possible  to  establish  a  classification  applying  to  our  own  as  well  as  to  foreign  sugars, 
the  subject  might  be  well  worthy  of  consideration,  and  it  might  be  a  proper  arrange- 
ment to  make.  Some  hon.  gentlemen  who  spoke  oq  the  other  side  of  the  House 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  policy  of  a  distinction  between  the  coarser  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  sugar.  We  have  since  that  period  had  communication  with  officers 
conversant  with  the  details  of  the  matter,  and  it  has  been  certified  to  us  tliat  it  is 
possible,  both  with  respect  to  our  own  and  foreigpn  sugars,  to  establish  such  a 
distinction.  We  propose,  therefore,  with  respect  to  all  sugars,  except  refined,  the 
produce  of  our  own  colonies,  to  make  this  arrangement  of  the  duties: — In  respect  to 
b|^wn  Muscovado  sugar,  now  subject  to  a  duty  of  25«.  3^.,  we  propose  to  make  a 
reduction  of  11«.  3^.,  and  to  reduce  the  duty  to  14«.  With  regard  to  Muscovado 
sugar,  that  reduced  duty  will  apply  to  all  British  plantation  sugar — to  sugar  the 
produce  of  the  Mauritius — to  sugar  the  produce  of  our  We^t  Indian  colonies;  but 
with  regpard  to  the  produce  of  certain  districts  in  British  India,  to  which  a  different 
rule  now  applies — I  allude  to  those  districts  which  are  permitted  to  im])ort  foreign 
sugars — and  with  regard  to  those  districts  we  propose  to  retain  the  same  relative 
proportionate  duty,  and  that  duty  in  respect  to  Muscovado  sugar  coming  from  them 
shall  be  IBs.  8d.  We  propose  that  the  amount  of  protective  duty  shall  not  exceed 
9s.  4d,,  and  the  duty  on  free  labour  foreign  Muscovado  «ugar  will,  therefore,  be  23s. 
4d,  [An  hon.  member:  What  will  be  the  case  under  a  reciprocity  treaty?]  Of 
course,  as  to  countries  with  which  reciprocity  treaties  are  in  force,  we  cannot  deprive 
them  of  that  which  is  their  right  under  these  treaties.  With  regard  to  white  or 
clayed  sugar,  or  sugar  which  by  some  process  is  made  equal  to  clayed  sugar,  we 
propose  that  the  duty  on  British  plantation  or  East  India  sug^r  shaJl  be  reduced 
from  25s.  3d.  to  16«.  4d.,  and  that  the  duty  on  sugar  imported  from  those  parts  of 
India  into  which  foreign  sugar  may  be  imported,  shall  be  2U.  9(/.,  and  that  the 
duty  on  free  labour  foreign  sugar — ^that  is,  clayed,  or  sugar  equal  to  clayed,  shall  be 
28«.,  thus  retaining  the  whole  amount  of  discriminating  duty  which  last  year  was 
10s.  6£?.,  but  applying  it  in  a  different  manner,  giving  9s.  4d.  protection  on  Mu^ 
covado  sugar,  and  increasing  the  protection  to  1  Is.  4d.  On  the  more  valuable  and 
costly  article  of  clayed  or  wiiite  sugar.  The  average  amount  of  discriminating  duty, 
therefore,  will  remain  the  same  as  it  was  last  year.  The  duty  on  molasses  we  pro- 
pose to  reduce  and  preserve  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  necessary  that  I  should 
make  the  intentions  of  the  government  well  understood;  but  at  the  same  tinier 
without  g^ing  into  minute  details,  reserving  all  those  for  consideration  when  the . 
sugar  duties  come  under  the  attention  of  the  Hou«e,  we  propose  to  make  a  further 
reduction  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  refined  sugar.  We  propose  to  remove 
the  prohibitory  duty  on  refined  sugar,  imported  from  those  British  possessions  which 
are  entitled  to  import  Muscovado  sugar  at  14s.  duty,  and  to  place  upon  such  sugar 
a  proi^ortionate  import  duty — viz.,  on  refined  sugar  18s.  8^.,  and  21s.  on  double 
refined,  the  14s.  including  the  5  per  cent.  Now,  it  is  important  that  I  should  give 
to  the  House  the  best  estimate  I  can  form  of  the  probable  amount  of  sugar  to  be 
derived  from  the  possessions  of  this  country  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
information  on  that  subject  we  have  applied  to  four  independent  sources,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the  probable  supply  of  sugar  from  British 
possessions  for  the  next  year,  and  I  will  now  read  to  the  House,  with  its  permission, 
the  estimates  that  have  been  formed.  The  stock  of  sugar  on  hand  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  was  45,000  tons,  and  the  estimate  made  by  the  customs  of  the  probable 
production  of  the  British  plantations  is  as  follows: — From  the  West  India  colonies, 
135.000  tons;  from  the  Mauritius,  40,000  tons;  and  from  British  India,  70,000 
tons,  being  the  supply  of  sugar  fur  the  present  year,  independent  of  the  stock  on 
band,  of  245,000  tons.  I  trust  that  there  may  be  reliance  placed  on  the  accuracy  of 
this  estimate,  as  it  has  been  procured  from  the  best  sources  of  information.  The 
next  of  the  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  calculated  the  produce  of  the  British 
plantations  at  140,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  at  40,000,  and  British  India  at  70,000, 
making  a  total  of  250,000  tons  of  siig^r  to  be  supplied  during  the  next  year.  The 
next  authority  we  consulted  has  not  given  so  flattering  an  account.  It  estimated  the 
produce  of  British  plantation  sugar  at  onlv  120,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  at  40,000 
tqns,  and  British  India  at  70,000  tons— making  an  estimate  of  280,000  tons.     The 
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fourth  estimale  fonned  indepetidently,  as  I  said  before»  of  any  oommonkatioD  with 
the  authorities  for  the  other  estimates,  u  this.  The  estimate  for  British  plantation 
sugar  is  130,000  tons,  the  Mauritius  40,000  tons,  British  India  65,000— -making 
a  total  of  235,000  tons.  The  lowest  of  those  estimates  is  230»000  tons,  and  the 
iiigbest  is  250,000  tons.  If  3'ou  add  the  highest  to  the  stock  in  hand,  that  gives  a 
supply  of  295,000  tons;  and  if  you  take  the  lowest,  it  will  give  a  supply  of  275,000 
tons.  We  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  sugar  will  be,  on 
tl)e  whole,  a  reduction  of  price,  so  far  as  duty  enters  into  price,  and  will  amount  to  1^. 
per  lb.,  or  not  quite  so  much  as  Ifci.  But  if  vou  add  other  charges  that  accompany 
a  high  rate  of  duty,  we  think  the  full  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  will  be  not 
much  short  of  >1^  per  lb. ;  because,  as  the  duty  increases,  there  are  eharg^s  inci- 
dental to  that  increase,  which  also  increase.  I  next  propose  to  give  to  the  House 
!he  best  estimate  we  can  form  as  to  the  probable  loss  to  the  revenue  which  vtill  arise 
from  that  proposed  reduction.  As  I  said  before,  we  calculate,  independent  of  any 
supply  of  free-labour  sugar — we  calculate  on  a  supply,  including  the  stock  in  hand, 
of  at  least  275,000  tons  for  the  present  year.  The  greatest  amount  of  consumption, 
I  believe,  has  not  been  more  than  207,200  tons  in  any  one  year.  We  think  it  is 
probable  that  tlie  effect  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty  may  lead  to  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  perhaps  43,000  tons.  Of  course  these  estimates  must  be  taken  as  very 
general;  but  it  appears  to  us  probable  that  the  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  con- 
sequent upon  the  reduction  of  duty,  will  amount  to  a  total  not  much  short  of  250,000 
tons.  The  consumption  uf  British  Muscovado  sugar  to  the  extent  of  160,000  tons, 
at  14#.,  would  give  ;£2,240,000.  The  consumption  of  clayed  sugar  at  a  duty  of  168, 
4d,  on  sugar  equal  to  clayed,  to  the  extent  of  70,000  tons,  will  give  a  revenne  of 
£1,140,000 ;  foreign  free  Muscovado  sugar,  5,000  tons,  at  2S«.  4<^.,  will  give  a  reve- 
nue of  ;£l  16,700;  of  free-labour  foreign  clayed,  or  equal  to  clayed,  15,000  tons,  at 
28f.,  will  give  a  revenue  of  ;£420,000.  As  1  said  before,  these  estimates  must  of 
coarse  be  very  general ;  but  supposing  them  to  approximate  to  the  truth,  the  conse- 
quence vrill  be  that  we  shall  receive  from  the  duty  on  sugar,  in  consequence  of  the 
reduction,  the  sum  of  £3,916,000.  The  revenue  derived  from  sugar  in  the  last  year 
was  £5,216,000.  There  will  consequently  be  very  probably  a  loss  in  the  next  year 
to  the  revenue  of  very  nearly  £1,300,000  upon  sugar.  Now,  postponing  any  further 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  until  the  period  when  they  will  come 
Immediately  under  consideration,  I  proceed  to  enumerate  the  other  duticji,  of  which 
we  shall  propose,  as  a  consequence  of  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  the  reduction 
or  the  remission.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  the  tariff  passed,  in  the  year 
1842^  there  were  some  small  duties  still  retained  upon  exports  from  this  country — 
exports  either  of  raw  materials,  or  manufactured  articles  so  nearly  approaching  raw 
materials,  that  they  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  them.  At  the  same  time, 
it  will  be  remembered  that  we  abolished  generally  the  duties  on  exports,  which 
yielded,  I  think,  about  £108,000.  Thev  were  all  abolished  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles,  such  for  instance  as,  I  think,  china-stone,  and  some  others  of  the  same 
liescriptioD.  We  propose  to  adopt,  as  a  general  rule,  the  abolition  of  export  duties  ' 
on  all  articles.  [An  hon.  member:  Ineludtng  coal?]  Not  excepting  coal.  I  am 
indifferent  to  any  temporary  triumph.  I  and  my  right  hon.  friends  will  do  what  we  , 
conceiTe  to  be  our  duty,  without  regard  to  whether  we  may  please  or  displease  par-  / 
ticular  persons.  We  shall  be  actuated  by  other  and  higher  considerations.  Apply-  ^ 
ing,  then,  a  general  principle  to  exports  of  every  kind,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  reserve  coal  as  an  exception.  We  do  think  it  will  be  an  important  prin- 
ciple to  establish,  that  with  respect  to  exports  there  shall  be  no  duty  leviable;  and, 
in  establishing  that  principle,  we  ag^e  that  coal  should  be  included  in  it.  We  are 
the  more  willing  to  act  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  principle,  inasmuch  as  the  amount 
of  revenue  derired  from  coal  has  not  met  the  expectation  which  was  entei'tained  when 
the  lax  was  first  imposed.  I'he  calculation  of  the  amount  to  be  received  was 
£160,000  as  a  clear  net  revenue,  whereas  the  sum  received  last  year  from  the  duty 
on  coal,  did  not  exceed  £120,000.  I  believe  that  the  export  of  coal  has  been  greatly 
impeded,  in  consequence  of  the  combinations  which  have  taken  place  amongst  the 
colliers  and  the  owners  of  coal  mines.  These  I  consider  to  have  been  the  main 
cause  why  the  revenue  derived  from  the  exportation  of  coal,  has  not  amounted  to 
more  than  the  sum  I  have  named.     But  I  do  not  take  as  the  ground  of  the  exemp- 
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lion  of  coals  the  fact  of  the  revenae  not  having  amounted  to  the  estimate.  I  do  it 
from  an  unwillingness  to  make  any  exception  to  the  principle  which  I  have  already 
enunciated — namely,  that  with  respect  to  exports  no  duty  shall  henceforth  survive. 
But  this  I  must  say,  that,  after  having  removed  the  burden  to  which  coal  on  its 
export  to  foreign  countries  is  now  subject,  I  do  trust  that  the  proprietors  of  coal  mines 
will  give  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  full  advantage  of  that  remission.  There 
is  an  impression — I  know  not  whether  it  be  well  founded  or  not — bnt  there  is  a  gene- 
ral impression  that  the  price  demanded  for  coal  sent  to  the  metropolis,  and  to  other 
parts  of  the  country*  is  higher  than  the  price  of  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
'  If  that  be  so,  there  could  not  be  a  more  powerful  justification  of  this  export  duty 
than  the  fact,  that  by  means  of  combination  a  greater  price  was  demanded  from  the 
subjects  of  her  Majesty  for  English  coal,  than  from  the  subjects  of  foreign  powers. 
I  must  also  think  that  it  is  a  great  abuse  of  natural  monopoly,  if  there  be  com- 
binations among  coal-mine  proprietors  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  supply  and 
enhancing  the  price  of  coal  in  this  country.  And  I  trust  that  this  voluntary  aban- 
donment on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  of  a  tax  so  much  complained  of 
by  the  coal  proprietors,  will  be  met  by  that  body  in  a  corresponding  spirit,  and  that 
we  shall  hear  no  longer  of  two  prices  for  coal — one  for  foreigners  and  another  for 
Englishmen,  and  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  combinations  among  proprietors  of 
coal  property  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  the  supply,  and  dividing  the  amount  of 
that  supply  among  themselves.  So  much,  Sir,  for  the  duties  upon  exports.  [An 
hon.  member :  What  was  the  total  amount  of  the  coal  duty  received  by  the  govern- 
ment?] The  total  amount  of  duty  on  the  exportation  of  coal  does  not  exceed 
£1 18,000 ;  and  the  revenue  on  the  other  articles  exported  is  very  small  indeed.  The 
loss  which  the  revenue  will  sustain  by  the  repeal  of  the  coal  duties,  taking  last  year* s 
receipts  as  a  test,  will,  as  I  have  just  stated,  be  about  £118,000.  I  now  come  to  the 
duties  which  are  levied  on  imports,  and  which,  in  amount,  are  ^ery  small  on  indivi. 
dual  articles  which  are  used  as  raw  materials  in  our  manufactures.  I  dare  say,  most 
gentlemen  have  referred  to  the  paper  which  has  been  prepared  by  direction  of  the 
government  for  the  purpose  of  exemplifying  the  operation  of  the  present  system  of 
import  taxation,  ana  of  the  late  changes  in  the  tariff.  It  may  probably  have  been 
observed  that  by  that  document  there  are  no  less  than  813  articles  included  in  the 
taritf,  430  of  which  produce  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue  indeed.  We  propose, 
Sir^  to  include  in  our  financial  arrangements  the  abolition  of  the  duties  which  are 
now  levied  on  those  430  articles.  But  in  considering  the  policy  of  altering  these 
duties,  a  material  question  arises;  namely,  whether  it  be  desirable  to  abolish  the 
duty  altogether,  or  whether  it  be  desirable  to  retain  a  small  and  merely  nominal 
amount  of  duty  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  imposition,  and  of  securing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  useful  information.  We  have  given  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  that 
subject :  it  is  a  difficult  one,  and  deserves  much  reflection.  It  will  be  absolutely 
necessary,  in  any  event,  to  retain  important  means  of  inquiry  with  respect  to  the 
importation  t)f  foreign  articles ;  first,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  accurate  statistical 
information.  To  secure  this,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  weight  and  quantity  of 
the  articles  imported.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the 
power  of  strict  examination,  because,  of  course,  we  must  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  fraud  by  articles,  on  which  duty  is  leviable,  coming  into  this  country  under  the 
pretence  that  they  are  articles  on  which  no  duty  is  chargeable.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  we  have  Arrived  at  the  conclusion,  while  retaining  the  power  of  examination, 
and  while  retaining  the  power  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  the  weight  of  the 
articles  imported,  that  it  is  desirable  in  making  a  great  reform  of  this  kind,  in  respect 
to  the  receipt  of  these  small  duties,  that  we  should  abolish  them  altogether,  rather 
than  retain  any  portion  of  them.  By  retaining  a  small  portion  of  such  duties,  it  may 
be  said  that  we  should  increase  the  vigilance  of  the  custom-house  officers,  in  ascer- 
taining the  weight  and  quantity  of  articles  imported.  But  if  such  duties  were,  as 
they  ought  to  be,  merely  nominal,  it  does  not  occur  to  me  that  the  collection  of  a  merely 
nominal  duty  would  give  such  an  incitement  to  custom-house  officers  as  that  which 
a  duty  of  considerable  amount  might  excite.  But,  observe,  by  abolishing  the  duties 
altogether,  we  get  rid  of  a  great  number  of  troublesome  accounts  which  must  be 
kept  if  any  duties  whatever  are  to  be  levied.  If  fraud  be  practised — if  on  examina- 
tion it  be  found  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  obeyed  or  openly  evaded — we  must  then 
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appeal  to  theHoujp  for  thepqrpose  of  establishing  precautionary  measures,  anil  for 
re-establishiog  a  small  and  nominal  duty.  But  we  are  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
of  abolishing  the  duties  altogether,  retaining  the  power  of  examination  as  to  the 
weight  and  quantity  of  the  articles,  so  that  statistical  information  shall  be  secured, 
and  precaution  Utkea  against  the  import  duty  being  evaded  on  articles  still  liable 
to  duty,  under  the  pretence  that  those  articles  are  free  of  duty.  Now,  we  appre* 
heod  thiat  the  repeal  of  these  duties  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  this 
country.  Observe,  it  dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  warehousing  these  small  goods, 
a  practice  which  prevails  throughout  the  country,  though  I  believe  it  is  more  exten- 
sirely  observed  in  the  City  of  London  with  respect  to  goods  on  which  small  duties 
are  levied,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Yet  even  in  other  towns  and  cities 
the  removal  of  a  temptation  to  warehouse  such  goods,  will  be  a  great  advantage. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  not  being  very  confident  of  the  perfect  correctness  of  our 
decision,  yet  we  do  feel  it  our  duty  to  advise  the  House  to  try  the  experiment  which 
we  did  try  last  year  with  respect  to  foreign  wool,  and  admit  the  importation  of  those 
articles  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  without  the  payment  of  any  dutv,  being 
assured  that  if  necessary,  the  House  will  re-establbh  such  an  amount  of  duty,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  raiding  a  revenue,  as  shall  be  considered  sufficient  to  guard  against 
fraud.  The  articles  on  which  we  propose  to  abolish  the  duties,  will  be  those  gene- 
rally which  are  the  raw  materials  of  our  manufactures.  The  list  of  these  articles 
contains  430  specific  items ;  and,  as  tliat  list  will  be  printed,  I  do  not  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  such  a  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House  as  to  read  over  the  whole 
of  them.  I  think  it,  therefore,  better  to  postpone  the  minute  consideration  of  those 
articles  till  another  opportunity ;  but  I  may  state  that  the  total  number  of  articles 
that  will  be  absolutely  swept  away  from  the  tarifl^,  will  be  no  le^s  than  430.  These 
will  include  those  fibrous  materials,  such  as  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  now  pay  a 
nominal  duty ;  yarns  of  different  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  worsted  yarns,  which 
are  subject  to  some  peculiar  regulations.  We  also  propose  to  abolish  the  duty  on 
furniture  woods.  There  is  a  great  trade  growing  up  in  this  country,  which  it  is 
very  desirable  to  promote ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  propose  abolishing  the  duty  on 
all  cabinetrmaking  materials.  The  amount  of  duty  at  present  levied  on  cabinet 
woods  is  very  low,  and  we  think  that  the  same  principle  which  has  already  been  ap- 
plied to  sheep's  wool,  ought  to  be  applied  to  those  materials.  We  propose,  also,  to 
abolish  the  duties  on  animal  and  vegetable  oils.  These  were  included  in  the  tariff. 
We  propose  likewise  to  remove  the  duty  upon  ores  and  minerals,  with  the  exception 
of  copper  ore,  with  respect  to  which  an  arrangement  was  made  in  1842,  and  which 
has  worked  exceedingly  well.  The  duties  on  iron  and  zinc,  in  the  first  stages  of 
manufacture,  will  also  be  abolished ;  and  we  intend  to  remove  the  duties  on  all  dye- 
stuffs,  and  on  drugs  universally,  with  the  exception  of  some  that  are  very  noxious, 
and  liable  to  be  used  as  adulterations.  There  are  some  other  articles  with  respect 
to  which,  partly  from  this  and  partly  from  other  considerations ;  this  total  removal 
of  duty  will  not  take  place.  I  do  not  propose  materially  to  interfere  with  the  general 
principles  which  we  have  applied  to  the  timber  duties.  We  were  charged  with 
throvnng  away  a  large  sum  by  our  alteration  of  the  timber  duties ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  great  article  of  foreign  timber,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  there  has  been 
recently  a  large  increase  in  Uie  import  of  Baltic  timber — that  import  is  increasing, 
and  although  as  yet  the  measure  lately  passed  has  not  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
showing  its  results,  I  have  a  very  confident  hope  that  eventually  m^estimate  of  last 
year  will  be  realised.  The  amount  received  for  timber  duties  during  the  course  of 
last  year  did  not  fall  much  short  of  £950,000.  But  there  is  one  particular  article, 
standing  on  very  special  grounds,  in  respect  to  which,  when  speaking  of  timber 
duties,  we  think  an  exception  ought  to  be  made :  I  allude  to  the  article  of  staves. 
We  have  given  the  most  deliberate  consideration  to  this  subject ;  we  have  read  the 
various  memorials  which  have  been  presented  to  us  on  behalf  of  the  coopers  of  this 
country,  and  we  do  think  that  they  have  made  out  a  case  of  peculiar  hardship, 
which  entitles  them  to  an  exemption  from  the  duty  on  an  article  which  is,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture.  The  cooperage  trade  has  been  gra- 
dually decaying  in  this  country.  Even  in  our  own  possessions,  the  export  of  staves 
and  the  articles  that  are  made  from  them,  is  exposed  to  a  formidable  competition  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.    The  United  States  are  now  supplying-eur  WesA- 
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India  Colonies  with  this  important  article  of  trkule.    The  trade  of  the'  cooper  again, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  in  our  fisheries,  has  fallen  off  matermlly.     The  amount 
of  dutj  levied  on  staves  this  year  for  the  purpose  of  manufacture,  is  not  less  than  80 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material,  as  it  may  properly  be  termed.     We  have 
considered  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  any  mode  of  relief,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  the  revenue  duty ;  but  it  appeared  to  us  that  this  plan  must  give  rise 
to  such  a  system  of  fraud,  and  that  it  would  afford  such  opportunities  for  evasion, 
that  we  thought  it  better  on  the  whole  to  class  the  article  of  staves  with  those  that  are 
raw  material,  and  permit  a  free  and  unrestricted  import  of  staves  for  the  use  of  the 
coopers.     Of  course  it  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  limit  the  length  of  the  staves, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  applied  to  other  purposes ;  but  without  very  minute  and 
vexatious  regulations,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  importation  of  staves 
altogether  which  may  be  used  for  other  purposes,  though  not  contemplated  by  the 
law,  than  for  cooperage.    Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  think  it  better  to  submit 
to  that  evauon  of  our  intention,  rather  than  establish  a  vexatious  system  of  minute 
Tegnlations  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it.     I  do  hope  that  the  removal  of  this 
duty  vrill  restore  the  prosperity  of  a  trade  which  finds  employment  for  some  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  respectable  artizans  in  this  country ;  and  that  the  House  will 
consider  that  we  are  perfectly  justified  in  taking  this  one  article  out  of  the  general 
category  of  the  timber  d uties.  [Mr.  Labouchere :  Do  you  remove  the  duty  altogether?] 
Yes,  we  take  it  off  altogether.    [Mr.  Labouchere:  What  is  the  amount r]     The 
amount  of  duty  on  this  article,  I  think,  is  about  £'33,000.    We  remit  it  altogether. 
We  diminish  the  temptation  to  apply  staves  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  fumittire, 
by  making  a  simultaneous  reduction  in  the  duty  upon  all  cabinet  timber.     [Mr. 
Labouchere :  What  is  the  estimated  loss  to  the  revenue  ?]    I  think  the  loss  of  revenue 
by  the  remission  of  the  duties  on  all  these  430  articles  will  be  about  X32O«O0O.     I 
now  come  to  that  article,  which  of  all  others  is  the  most  important  to  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity  of  this  country.    I  come  now  to  the  duty  upon 
cotton  wool.     The  present  duty  on  cotton  wool  is,  so  far  as  the  revenue  is  concerned, 
'     5-16ths  of  Id.  the  pound  weight ;  but  as  that  duty  is  applicable  to  the  whole  amount 
^     of  cotton  wool  imported,  and  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  of  cotton  wool 
(     is  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  manu&cture,  and  is  necessarily  waste,  the  duty, 
>  of  course,  presses  with  increased  severity  upon  that  portion  of  the  whole  amonnt 
which  IS  capable  of  being  used  for  manufactures.     It  is  estimated,  and  I  believe  the 
estimate  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  that  we  ought  to  add  one-sixteenth  more  to  the  five- 
sixteenths,  in  order  to  calculate  the  full  amount  of  duty  paid  upon  the  whole  of  tbe 
cotton  wool  that  is  actually  manufactured  in  this  country.     Six-sixteenths,  or  three- 
eighths  of  a  penny  per  lb.  weight  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  the  total  amount  of  duty 
paid  on  cotton  wool.     Now  when  the  price  of  cotton  wool  is  4d.  a  lb.  on  the  average, 
three-eighths  of  1^.  per  pound  is  a  duty  of  9  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial.   If  the  price  of  cotton  wool  be,  as  it  has  been  of  late,  not  more  than  3<i.  a  lb., 
three-eighths  of  a  Id.  per  pound  is  a  duty  amounting  to  not  less  than  12|  p^  cent. 
f  on  the  value  of  the  raw  material.     This  duty  so  levied  falls  with  peculiar  severity 
I  on  the  coarsest  description  of  cotton  goods.     Upon  the  finer  muslins  you  can  hard^ 
estimate  the  amount  of  duty,  it  is  so  small ;  but  the  coarser  the  fabric,  and  the  more 
/  it  is  in  common  wear,  the  higher  is  the  amonnt  of  duty.     It  is  in  respect  to  the 
(^  manufiscture  of  the  coarser  fitbrics  that  the  manufacturers  of  the  country  are  ei* 
'  posed  to  the  nibst  formidable  competition  in  South  America  and  China,  and  even  in 
/  our  own  colonies.    Of  course,  in  respect  of  the  manufactured  cotton  of  the  United 
I  States,  we  labour  already  under  gpreat  disadvantage,  from  the  ready  access  which  the 
people  of  that  country  possess  to  the  raw  material ;  and  they  are  formidable  compe- 
*  titers  of  ours  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  coarser  descriptions  of  cotton  goods. 
Now,  we  have  already  repealed  the  duty  on  sheep*s  wool,  and  so  far  as  experience 
has  gone,  we  may  justly  say  that  the  best  effects  have  resulted  from  that  measure. 
It  has  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  manufacture,  and,  speaking  generally,  tbore  is 
now  prosperity  existing  where  a  short  time  since  there  was  a  depression  and  gloom. 
.   But  In  my  judgment  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool  forms  a  great  and 
additional  ground  of  claim  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  for  the  removal  <^  the 
•duty  on  cotton  wool.    I  know  it  will  be  said  that  this  trade  is  now  in  a  flourishing 
pindition ;  but  we  mast  not  disregard  the  formidable  competition,  to  which  it  ia  ex- 
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posed;  we  most  consider  how  materially  this  cotton  manufacture  lias  contributed  to 
the  strength  of  the  country,  how  materially  it  aided  in  enabling  us  to  go  through 
Baccesafttlly  that  great  conflict  in  which  we  were  some  thirty  years  ago  engaged,  and  r 
we  must  consider  the  thousands  and  tens  of  t  housands  of  persons  who  are  now  indebted  > 
to  it  fortheiroccupationandsubsistence.  Seeing  and  considering  these  things — seeing  y 
the  amount  of  duty  imposed  upon  the  coarser  fabrics — seeing  the  extent  of  competi- 
tion to  which  they  are  exposed — seeing  the  importance  of  this  manufacture  to  the 
commercifU  greatoess  of  this  country,  we  are  prepared  to  advise  the  abolition  of  the 
duty  upon  cotton  wool.  The  estimated  loss  to  tne  revenue  by  the  abolition  of  the  C 
daty  on  cotton  wool — taking  as  a  guide  the  amount  received  last  year — will  not  be  ( 
leas  than  £()80,000.  In  respect  then,  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Customs* 
duties,  we  do  not  propose  to  make  any  further  alterations  than  those  to  which  I 
have  now  referred,  oir,  we  have  also  closely  and  carefully  reviewed  the  various 
datiei  levied  by  the  Excise,  with  a  view  of  determining,  after  taking  care  that  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  revenue  shall  remain  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  nation,  what 
are  the  duties  which  appear  to  us  to  press  most  grievously  upon  the  interesU,  and 
more  especially  upon  the  industrial  classes  of  the  country,  rfow,  with  respect  to 
the  Excise  duties,  no  man  can  look  at  them  without  feeling  bound  to  admit  that  in 
reference  to  each  of  them,  a  pretty  strong  primd  facie  case  may  be  made  out  for  its 
repeat  I  do  not  mean  to  say  which  of  those  duties  which  we  do  not  mean  to 
touch  would  be  first  entitled  to  relief  in  future  years,  because  I  conceive  that 
nothing  is  more  likely  to  damp  and  check  manufacturing  enterprise  than  to  hold  out 
▼ague  promises  as  to  any  one  particular  article  being  considered  to  have  claims  on 
the  government  for  relief  above  the  rest.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  looking 
abstractedly  at  the  various  articles  that  are  subject  to  excise,  and  without  reference 
to  the  revenue,  I  think  all  of  them  possess  claims  upon  parliament,  and  that  for 
every  one  of  them  a  good  primd  facte  case  can  be  made  out  in  favour  of  having  that 
tax  reduced,  if  not  altogether  repealed.  But  there  is  one  source  of  revenae  paid  to 
the  excise  which  does  appear  to  us  to  be  open  to  peculiar  objections.  Neveitheless 
there  has  been  no  clamour  raised  for  the  reduction  of  this  duty.  I  am  not  quite 
sure  whether  or  not  greater  popularity  might  not  have  been  obtained  by  proposing 
a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  some  other  articles  than  the  one  I  am  about  to  name; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  government  to  take  those  arti* 
des  which,  whether  there  has  been  any  clamour  for  a  reduction  of  duty  on  them  or 
not,  are  articles  in  respect  of  which  any  duty  at  all  is  open  to  the  greatest  objection. 
Now,  to  the  particular  branch  of  duty  to  which  I  refer.  The  attention  of  the 
goTemment  may  not  have  been  called  by  any  clamour  cut  of  doors ;  but  I  will  under- 
take, before  I  sit  down,  to  demonstrate  that  ihere  is  no  branch  of  the  excise  more 
entitled  to  reduction  than  that  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  I  am  about  to 
mention.  I  have  already  said,  that  in  respect  to  this  particular  article  to  which  I 
am  referring,  we  have  not  been  subject  to  any  peculiar  pressure  from  without.  It 
18  a  duty  which  we  have  selected,  from  the  conviction,  after  mature  deliberation, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  in  point  of  principle — and  the  repeal  of  which 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  public.  The  duty  to  which  I  refer  is  that  duty  on 
the  free  transfer  of  property,  which  is  called  the  Auction  Duty.  This  auction  duty 
is  IcTiable  in  each  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  a  duty  which  was  levied  for 
the  first  time,  with  very  little  consideration,  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war.  It  is  a  duty  from  which  other  modes  of  transferring  of  property  are  completely 
exempted.  But  if  you  choose  to  sell  your  property  by  auction,  iri  that  case  a  heavy 
doty  is  levied.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  which  is  severely  felt  by  those  whom  distress 
compels  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  sale.  Can  there  be  a  greater  condemnation  of 
the  principle  of  this  duty,  when,  after  you  have  established  it,  you  have  been  obliged 
to  grant  exemptions  from  it  in  no  less  than  thirty-two  different  cases.  Since  the  act 
originally  passed,  there  have  been  scarcely  less  than  thirty-two  diflerent  laws  passed 
g^ranting  exemption  from  its  operation.  When  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  excise  duties  some  years  since — after  examining  the  whole  of  them, 
they  made  |his  remark  with  respect  to  auction  duties:—*' The  duty  on  auctions 
flhould  be  among  the  first  of  the  taxes  to  be  repealed.**  Now,  observe;  all  sales 
which  take  place  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  exempted  from 
the  anction  duty;  and  there  have  been  many  instances  in  which  estates  have  been 
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placed  even  witbin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  order  that  the  sale 
of  them  might  be  totally  exempted  from  the  auction  duty.  And  what  is  now  the 
practice  with  respect  to  the  sales  of  estates  ?  Every  newspaper  is  full  of  advertise- 
ments for  the  sale  by  auction  of  landed  property.  .The  estate  is  exposed  Tor  sale,  the 
value  of  the  property  is  ascertained,  and  then  it  is  generally  the  understanding  of 
the  parties  that  the  estate  shall  be  bought  in,  and  the  highest  bidder  shall  buy  it 
by  private  contract.  The  estate,  therefore,  is  not  sold  by  auction,  and  the  intention 
of  the  law  is  defeated.  This  is  the  mode  often  pursued.  The  auction  is  simply  a 
means  of  ascertaining  the  value,  but  the  purchase  is  made  privately  the  next  day, 
and  the  payment  of  the  duty  is  altogether  evaded.  To  give  the  House  an  idea  of  the 
impolicy  of  this  tax,  let  me  look  at  the  general  results.  In  the  year  ending  the 
1st  of  January  1841 — that  is,  in  the  year  1840,  the  whole  amount  in  value  of  pro- 
perty exposed  to  auction,  of  which  the  excise  were  obliged  to  take  an  account,  was 
not  less  than  £45,232,000,  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  which  there  was  the  necessity 
of  an  examination,  and  of  keeping  an  account  by  the  officers  of  excise,  who  had 
exactly  the  same  troublesome  duty  to  perform  in  respect  to  property  advertised  for 
sale  by  auction,  although  it  was  not  sold,  as  they  had  in  respect  to  property  which 
was  sold.  But  while  the  total  amount  of  property  subject  to  be  taken  an  account 
of  by  the  excise  was  £45,232,000,  the  actnal  amount  on  which  the  duty  was  paid 
was  only  £8,760,000,  consequently  there  were  upwards  of  £36,000,000  of  property 
exposed  to  sale,  which,  on  account  of  exemptions  and  the  mode  of  evading  the  law, 
were  free  from  any  duty  whatever.  Are  not  these  two  facts — there  being  thirty- two 
exemptions  from  the  duty,  and  there  being  only  £8,000,000  of  property  on  which 
duty  is  paid  out  of  £45,000,000  exposed  to  sale— are  not  these  strong  and  almost 
conclusive  proofs  of  the  impolicy  of  this  duty?  The  present  commissioners  of 
excise  reported,  three  years  since,  wlien  recommending  the  repeal  of  the  auction 
duties,  that  there  was  more  trouble  given,  and  that  more  intricate  questions  arose 
on  accottnt  of  attempts  to  evade  the  law,  and  on  Questions  of  exemption  in  respect 
to  auction  duties,  tlian  on  all  the  other  branches  or  the  excise  revenue.  The  total 
amount  received  for  auction  duties  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  is  £300,000. 
There  is  no  duty,  the  remission  of  which  will,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  such  a  great 
reduction  of  the  excise  staff.  There  is  no  duty  so  objectionable  in  principle  as  a 
duty  upon  the  transfer  of  property;  and  the  duty,  be  it  remembered,  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  stamps  for  conveyances  which  apply  to  all  transfers  of  property.  To 
select  one  particular  mode  of  transferring  property,  and  to  subject  that  to  a  duty,  is 
a  course  open  to  grave  objections ;  and  I  do  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  the  House, 
that  although  there  is  no  external  demand  for  this  reduction,  and  although  articles 
might  be  selected  upon  which  a  reduction  would  be  more  popular,  yet  looking  com- 
prehensively at  the  interests  of  property,  and  considering  the  advantage  which  is 
conferred  on  a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  country,  by  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  property,  I  do  not  think  you  could  confer  a  greater  benefit  upon  the 
United  Kingdom,  if  you  selected  other  duties  of  the  tame  amount  in  preference  to 
that  which  is  thus  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  £300,000.  Every  auc- 
tioneer is  under  the  existing  law  compelled  to  take  out  a  license.  In  the  first  in- 
stance he  takes  out  a  general  license  of  £5 ;  but  if  he  is  afterwards  called  on  to  sell 
any  particular  article  which  is  not  included  in  that  license,  there  is  then  a  demand 
mad^  upon  him  for  another  license  of  £5,  and,  consequently  there  are  auctioneers 
who  pay  £25  for  licenses,  because  some  articles  are  exposed  to  sale  by  auction, 
where  they  have  to  officiate  as  auctioneers,  which  are  not  covered  by  the  general 
auction  license.  Now,  I  propose,  instead  of  the  principle  of  requiring  separate 
licenses,  to  enable  auctioneers  to  dispose  of  every  description  of  property  by  taking 
out  one  license.  I  propose  to  fix  the  amount  of'^that  license  at  £15,  thus  enabling 
the  auctioneers  who  take  it  out  to  sell  every  description  of  property.  I  think  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  number  of  auctioneers  will  be  increased  by  the  reduction  of 
the  duty.  The  present  number  of  auctioneers  is,  I  think,  about  4,000.  A  license 
duty  of  £15  on  each  will  raise  a  revenue  of  £60.000,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  present  auction  duty.*  I  do  not  believe  that  one  general  license  of  £15 
would  be  felt  at  all  as  an  onerous  impost,  while  I  think  it  probable  that  the  number 
of  auctioneers  would  increase.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  repeal  the  duty  upon  anc- 
tions,  and  to  substitute  for  the  present  system  of  licensing  one  uniform  license,  the 
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niSKimuin  cost  of  which  will  be  £}5.  [Mr.  Collett:  Will  each  member  of  a  6rm  be 
required  to  take  out  a  separate  license?]  It  is  proposed  that  each  member  of  a  firm  shall 
be  required  to  take  out  a  license.  There  still  remains  an  article  upon  which  there  is  an 
excise  duty  which  we  propose  to  repeal;  after  what  has  passed  regarding  the  auction 
duty,  I  shall  make  no  preliminary  observation,  but  mention  it  at  once — Glass.  It  seems 
to  us  that  glass  has  special  clai ms  to  the  repeal  of  the  duty.  The  d uty  on  glass  has  been 
doubled  since  the  year  1815,  and  during  that  period  it  has  never  experienced  any  dimi- 
nution. I  think  I  can  also  show  that  with  respect  to  glass,  without  denying  the  case 
that  may  be  made  out  for  other  excisable  commodities,  supposing  we  had  an  abun- 
dant revenue,  there  are  grounds  upon  which  it  may  be  said  to  be  entitled  to  a 
preference  of  consideration.  Let  me  recite  some  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  duty  is  not  less  than  200  to  300  per  cent, 
upon  the  value  of  the  manufactured  article.  A  contract  was  lately  made  for  the  supply 
of  glass,  and  tlie  chai^  made  for  it  was  ls»  per  square  foot,  and  the  manufacturer 
was  asked  at  what  price  he  would  undertake  to  furnish  the  same  quantity  of 
glass  if  it  were  duty  fi<ee ;  and  his  answer  was,  that  he  could  probably  supply 
it  at  Sd.  per  square  foot,  but  at  any  rate  it  could  not  possibly  exceed  4^?.  per 
square  foot.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  must  not  estimate  the  weight  of  the  burden 
by  the  mere  amount  of  pecuniary  interest.  There  is  no  duty,  which,  in  order  to  levy 
it,  requires  such  a  system  of  perpetual  and  vexatious  interference  with  the  manufac- 
turer as  this  duty  on  glass.  Compare  the  export  of  glass,  the  manufacture 
of  which  is  exposed  to  this  perpetual  and  vexatious  interference,  with  the  export 
of  another  article  which  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  exempt  from  duty.  Your  ex- 
port of  earthenware  last  year  doubled  that  of  glass,  it  was  to  the  value  of  £751,000; 
but  the  export  of  glass,  subject  as  I  have  said,  to  the  duty  and  to  constant,  vigilant, 
and  annoying  interference  with  the  manufacturer,  in  order  that  it  may  be  collected, 
was  only  to  the  extent  of  £388,000.  I  am  about  to  state  another  important  fact  in 
regard  to  glass;  there  is  no  excise  duty  on  glass  in  France,  Belgium,  or  Bohemia; 
and  what  has  been  the  consequence?  That  in  Bohemia,  in  particular,  the  manufacture, 
by  the  application  of  chemical  arts,  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of  admirable  per- 
fection. There,  glass,  under  the  application  of  the  most  beautiful  chemical  princi- 
ples, is  exposed  at  different  stages  to  various  degrees  of  heat,  and  thereby  contracts 
a  diversity  of  colours  that  produce  the  most  beautiful  efiects.  We  have  peculiar 
&cilitie8  for  accomplishing  the  same  ends ;  we  command  the  alkali  and  the  coal,  and 
yet  we  cannot  compete  with  foreigners  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  What  is  the 
fact  ?  That,  as  there  is  no  excise  duty  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  France,  there 
is  DO  necessity  for  interference  by  the  State  with  the  process  of  manufacture.  What 
takes  place  ?  There  is  a  great  import  of  foreign  glass  into  the  bonded  warehouses 
of  thiscountry,  to  be  afterwards  exported,  being  liable  to  no  duty,  and  it  is  now  beating 
oar  own  manufacture,  not  only  in  foreign  markets,  but  even  in  the  markets  of  our 
own  colonies.  I  think  I  can  make  out  this  point  without  entering  into  details ;  for  it 
is  most  important  to  observe  the  progress  of  gradual  encouragement  in  the  export  of 
foreign  glass  from  this  country,  as  compared  with  glass  of  our  own  manufacture. 
During  the  last  seven  quarters  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  foreign 
ghiM  brought  into  our  bonded  warehouses,  and  afterwards  exported,  as  com- 
pared with  glass  the  produce  of  our  own  domestic  manufacture.  Is  not  that 
a  strong  fact  to  exemplify  the  policy  of  some  new  arrangement  in  this  respect  ? 
If  you  permit  this  article  to  be  free  of  duty,  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  in  the 
first  place,  to  what  perfection  this  beautiful  fabric  may  not  be  brought ;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  new  purposes  glass,  manufactured  by  our  own  skill 
and  capital,  may  not  be  applied.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  balance-spring  of  a  chro- 
nometer, made  of  glass,  instead  of  the  ordinary  material,  steel.  I  understand 
that  it  possesses  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity,  and  that  it  has  a  greater  power  of 
resisting  the  alternations  of  heat  and  cold.  The  manufacture  is  so  expensive,  and  it 
requires  such  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workman,  that  I  do  not  believe,  under  the 
present  system  of  restriction,  that  this  exauisite  disoovery  can  be  generally 
applied.  The  fact  is  that  a  chronometer,  with  this  glass  balance-spring,  was  sent 
into  the  North  Sea,  at  the  time  when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mn  C. 
Wood)  was  Secretary  to.  the  Admiralty,  and  was  exposed  to  comparison  with  ten 
other  chronometers :  the  result  was  that  the  report  was  in  favour  of  the  chronometer 
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with  a  glass  balance^pring  as  compared  to  all  the  others.  So  much  for  the  applica- 
tion of  glass  to  a  purpos^  of  the  utmost  delicacy  and  nicetjr,  in  dose  eomiection 
with  the  progress  or  astronomical  scienee.  I  have  read  too  in  a  French  newspaper, 
the  Courier  de  V Europe^  within  the  last  month,  that  in  France  they  are  now  maaa- 
facturing  glass  pipes  for  the  oon^eyance  of  water,  which  cost  nearly  80  p«r  cent,  ka 
than  pipes  manufactured  of  iron,  and  which  will  bear  a  greater  external  pressure  than 
iron  pipes.  They  are  Inted  together  with  a  species  of  bitumen,  and  as  far  as  health 
is  concerned  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  glasa-pipes  are  greatly  entitled  to  the  pre- 
ference. That,  he  it  remarked,  is  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  excise  duty  upon 
glass,  but  where  the  manufacture  of  it  is  entirely  free;  and  taking  all  the  articles 
between  these  two  extremes,  the  balance-spring  of  a  chronometer,  and  the  pipe  for 
the  conveyance  of  water,  who  shall  sav  to  what  purposes  ibis  manufacture  may 
not  be  applied  among  us  when  it  is  wholly  relieved  from  the  impost  ?  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind  also  that  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duty  on  flint  glass  is  not  less  than 
57  per  cent.  In  order  to  prevent  fraud,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  series 
of  most  minute  and  troublesome  regulations  as  to  the  melting  of  glass;  notice  must  be 
given  to  the  excise  officers  respecting  annealing  and  other  parts  of  the  process^ 
which  so  encumber  it  as  to  make  the  application  of  additionsil  skill  and  ingenuity 
almost  impossible.  What  we  propose  is,  to  relieve  it  altogether  from  this  burden, 
and  to  place  it  on  the  same  footing  as  in  Belgium,  Bohemia,  and  France.  This 
course  will  give  full  and  unrestricted  play  to  capital  and  enterprise  in  this  country, 
where  we  enjoy  the  peculiar  advantage  of  materials  in  the  command  of  alkali  and 
coal.  My  belief  is,  that  with  this  change,  if  we  do  not  supply  almost  the  whole 
world  with  glass,  we  shall,  at  least,  be  able  to  enter  into  competition  with  other  na- 
tions, who  have  hitherto  had  the  benefit  of  that  supply.  There  are  many  other  align- 
ments that  might  be  used  upon  this  point,  but  by  what  I  have  said,  I  do  think  I  have 
shown  that  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  concerned,  in  comparison  to  other 
manufactures,  there  are  peculiar  reasons  why  the  duty  on  glass  should  be  repealed. 
A  case  has  been  got  up  in  favour  of  the  remission  of  the  window  du^;  but  kt  us 
just  take  the  case  of  glass,  to  see  what  a  much  more  beneficial  effect  upon  the  labo- 
rious portion  of  the  community  will  be  produced  by  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
glass,  than  by  the  repeal  of  the  window-tax.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in 
Great  Britain  about  3,500,000  houses,  of  which  not  more  than  500,000  are  charge- 
able with  the  window-tax ;  therefore  there  are  3,000,000  of  houses  which  require  glass 
for  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants;  and  if  the  House  sanctions  the  removal  ot  the 
duty  upon  glass  you  will  thereby  confer  on  the  poorer  classes  a  most  extensive 
^  benefit.  I  am  afraid  that  I  weary  hon.  members  by  these  particulars,  but  we  hare 
*  bad  occasion  with  the  greatest  care  to  look  at  eveiy  side  of  the  question,  and  I  wish  to 
satisfy  those  who  think  that  other  taxes  have  just  claims  to  our  attention,  that  no 
desire  of  popularity,  but  good  and  substantial  causes,  have  induced  us  to  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  ghus.  See  how  it  will  affect  social 
improvement.  Iict  us  take  the  arts — what  an  advance  has  l)een  made  in  the  art  of 
engraving ;  reduce  the  price  of  plate  glass,  and  you  may  be  said  to  offer  a  premium 
upon  still  further  improvements  in  the  art  of  engraving.  Look  next  at  the  consider- 
ation of  health ;  nothing  prevents  the  passage  of  heat  so  much  as  glass ;  the  passage 
of  heat  into  a  room,  through  glass,  is  as  ten  to  one  less  than  through  any  other  mate- 
rial ;  but  if  you  interpose  between  two  plates  of  glass  a  certain  kyer  of  air,  you  prevent 
that  passage ;  therefore,  for  the  purpK)se  of  health  you  facilitate  the  application  of 
double  windows,  by  which  the  influx  or  efllux  of  cold  or  heat  is  impeded,  and  health 
and  comfort  promoted.  This  may  be  viewed  in  some  respects  as  a  minor  consi- 
deration, but  at  all  events  it  is  not  immateriaL  Give  me  leave  to  add,  that  the 
knd  commissioners  of  Ireland  have  lately  made  a  report,  which  I  received,  in  fiict, 
the  day  before  yesterday,  and  they  could  not  have  had  the  slightest  ooncepUon  of 
what  might  be  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  in  this  respect ;  but  in 
their  report  it  is  said  that  there  could  be  few  measures  which  would  contribute  more 
to  the  comfort  and  improvement  of  the  lower  cksses  in  Ireland  than  to  be  abk  to 
procure  glass  at  a  cheap  rate.  That  observation  comes  from  persons  who  have  had 
their  attention  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  lower  onlers  in  Ireland ; 
and  it  is  a  singular  confirmation  of  what  I  have  advanced  on  the  reduction  of  the 
dnty  on  glass.    The  glass  mannflMtuie  exisU  in  Ireland  and  Scotknd«  as  wdl  as 
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in  tbis  part  of  the  Uoited  Kingdom,  so  that  Ireland  will  derive  a  direct  benefit 
from  the  abolition  of  this  duty;  and  I  do  not  see  why  she  should  not  in  future  be 
the  seat  of  a  most  eztensive  and  successful  glass  manufacture.  Even  if  she  be  not, 
the  extinction  of  a  duty  which  is  2  or  3t)0  per  cent,  more  than^the  value  of  the  article, 
will  give  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  the  command  of 
a  commodity  which  is  essential  to  comfort  and  convenience.  Looking  at  it,  therefore, 
in  cTery  point  of  view — ^whether  it  be  the  amount  of  the  duty,  which  is  2  or  300 
per  cent,  above  the  value  of  the  article — whether  it  be  the  annoying  and  trouble- 
some restrictions  by  which  levying  it  is  necessarily  attended — the  numberless  pur- 
poses to  which  it  may  be  applied,  or  the  direct  addition  to  the  comfort  or  the 
working^  classes  of  the  community,  I  do  hope  that  this  Ilouse  will  acquiesce  in  the 
recommendation  of  her  Majesty ^s  government,  and  will  select  glass  as  one  of  the 
articles  in  respect  to  which  the  present  excise  duty  ought  to  be  entirely  removed. 
The  loss  to  the  revenue  from  the  entire  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  amount  to 
j£642,000.  I  have  now  exhausted  the  articles  in  respect  to  which  ministers  intend 
to  propose  a  remission  of  duties,  and  I  will  here  venture  to  recall  the  recollection  of 
the  Uoose  to  the  estimate  I  made  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  on  the  assumption 
that  the  income  tax  would  be  continued*  I  will  also  state  the  immediate  effect  the 
reductions  will  have  in  lessening  the  surplus  in  our  hands.  I  estimated  the  surplus, 
in  the  case  the  income  tax  should  be  continued,  which  would  be  available  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1846,  at  s£3, 409,000;  and  I  wdl  now  recapitulate  the  reductions 
of  the  revenue  which  will  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  different  duties  I  have 
enumerated.  I  mentioned  them  specifying  as  I  went  on;  but  I  now  state  the 
aggregate  amount  of  diminution.  I  estimated  the  loss  upon  sugar  at  ;£1, 300,000, 
the  loss  upon  coal  at  ;£l  18,000.  The  loss  upon  minor  articles  of  import,  the 
raw  material  of  manufacture,  I  stated  at  £320,000 ;  the  loss  upon  cotton  wool  I 
calculate  will  be  ;£680,000 ;  upon  auctions  it  will  be  ;£250,000 ;  because  I  reckon 
upon  some  receipt  for  licenses,  which  will  make  up  some  part  of  the  loss.  The  loss 
by  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  be  ^640,000 ;  the  loss  upon  staves  is  in- 
cluded in  the  j£;S20,000  of  loss  on  articles  of  import.  Thus  the  total  loss  to  the 
revenue,  supposing  the  House  to  sanction  the  course  I  have  recommended,  would  be 
£3,338,000,  very  nearly  absorbing  the  actual  surplus  of  £3,409,000.  I  have  stated 
already,  that  in  proposing  the  continuance  of  the  mcome  tax,  I  do  not  propose  it  for 
the  purpose  of  having  a  large  surplus  revenue ;  for  I  should  think  it  right,  af\er 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses,  to  appropriate  it  to  the  removal  of  taxes  which, 
in  my  opinion,  are  the  most  oppressive.  1  he  House  will  observe  that  I  have  taken 
no  credit  for  the  ultimate  saving  there  will  be  in  the  reduction  of  public  establish- 
ments. The  diminution  of  clerks  will  afford  a  material  saving.  And  I  have, 
besides,  taken  no  credit  for  that  increase  to  the  revenue  which  wul  arise  from  the  • 
removal  of  heavy  restrictions  upon  manufactures,  equally  onerous  to  the  amount  of 
the  duties.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  stale  that  the  experiment  I  propose  to  make  is  a 
bold  measure ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that :  but,  looking  at  the  result  of  past 
experiments — looking  at  what  is  now  the  state  of  the  customs*  revenue,  after  the 
reductions  we  have  made — seeing  that  the  customs^  revenue,  on  the  5th  January, 
1845,  presents  a  surplus,  a^  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  not  less  than 
£1,305,000,  after  deducting  the  loss  of  £122,000  which  arose  upon  cotton  wool 
last  year,  and  £61,000  upon  sheep^s  wool-«seeing,  I  say,  that  the  customs  have 
increased,  notwithstanding  these  losses,  to  the  extent  of  £1,305,000 — I  am  not 
afraid,  altliough  I  am  responsible  for  the  financial  condition  of  the  empire,  to  make 
this  great  experiment  on  the  revenue.  I  propose  that  the  income  tax  should  be 
continued  for  a  further  limited  period,  because  I  have  the  most  confident  persuasion 
that  the  reduction  in  the  prices  of  articles  of  great  importance  which  will  follow  and 
arise  out  of  the  repeal  of  taxation  will  be,  if  not  a  complete,  at  least  a  material  com- 
pensation for*the  burden  of  the  income  tax.  When  I  recommended  the  imposition  of 
the  income  tax,  independently  of  other  objections,  I  was  told,  *^  You  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  your  receipts;  the  amount  paid  under  the  income  tax  will  operate 
unfavourably  on  other  branches  of  the  revenue,  and  you  must  expect  a  diminutiou 
in  this  way  nearly  equivalent  to  the  gain  under  the  income  tax — at  any  rate  you 
most  look  for  a  diminished  consumption,  aodthe  revenue  that  you  will  receive  with 
one  hand  you  must  distribute  with  the  other.^'    This  is  the  warning  I  received 
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Now,  what  IS  the  fact  ?  There  has  been  no  reduction  traceable  to  the  income-tax. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  some  small  reduction  of  jC40,000or  £50,000  in  the  dnty  on 
carriages  and  horses,  but  that  reduction  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  progp^ess  of  railway 
conveyance;    and  it  is  only  extraordinary  that  it  has  not  been  greater.     But  if 
you  exclude  the  operation  of  this  cause  of  diminution,  my  belief  is  that  the  receipt 
of  the  assessed  taxes  during  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  has  been  larger  than 
it  was  before.     I  say»   therefore,  that  it  cannot  be  apprehended  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  income-tax  that  it  must  necessarily  reduce  the  revenue  from  the 
assessed   taxes,  because  under  the  income-tax    that  revenue  from   the   assessed 
taxes   has    materially  increased.      Remember   this  —  and  I  do  not  conceal   the 
fact,   for  it  ought  to  enter  into  your  consideration  when  deciding  the  question, 
whether  you  will  continue  the  income-tax — that  during  its  operation  the  revenue 
has  so  prospered  that  the   receipts  at  present,  independently  of  the  income-tax, 
are  almost  equal  to  the  national  expenditure.     Such   has   been   the  increase   of 
revenue  from  permanent,  sources  of  income  during  the  existence  of  the  income- 
tax,  that  we  might  have  avoided  making  this  experiment ;  we  might  have  provided 
for  the  supplies  of  the  present  year  without  making  any  application  to  parliament 
in  respect  to  increased  taxation ;  but  we  propose  to  continue  the  income-tax  for  a 
further  period,  not  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  supplies  for  the  year,  but  dis- 
tinctly for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  make  this  great  experiment  of  reducing 
other  taxes.     The  term  for  which  I  suggest  the  continuance  of  it  vrill  not  exceed 
that  for  which  it  was  originally  imposed.    I  cannot  say,  when  urging  these  extensve 
reductions — I  will  not  say  that  it  might  not  have  been  a  wiser  course  to  give  a 
longer  period  to  test  the  efficacy  of  the  plan;   but  at  the  same  time  it  is  nataral 
that    parliament  should   ask  to    have    the   control  of   the  tax  at  a  period   not 
more  remote  than  that  for  which  it  was  in  the  first  instance  enacted.    Therefore 
I   do  not  propose  that  it  should  be  renewed  for  more  than  three  years,  and  I 
hope  the  House  will  not  insist  upon  a  shorter  period.     It  would  be  impossible  to 
enter  upon  these  extensive  reductions  of  taxation,  unless  we  had  the  assurance  that 
this  great  source  of  revenue  would  not  be  dried  up  at  least  during  the  next  three 
years ;  and  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  it  is  my  confident  belief  that  that  will 
have  again  occurred,  which  has  now  occurred,  and  that  it  will  be  competent  to  parlia- 
ment then  to  dispense,  as  it  might  now,  with  the  income-tax.     I  have  that  reliance 
upon  the  elasticity  of  the  resourees  of  this  Empire,  that  I  do  expect,  before  the 
termination  of  three  years,  that  this  repeal  of  taxes  will  have  produced  beneficial 
efiects,  and  that  we  shall  find  an  increase  of  revenue  probably  enabling  us  to  dispense 
with  the  continuance  of  the  income  tax.     But  let  the  House  remember  that  the 
^  principle  on  which  we  have  gone,  and  gone  advisedly,  is  the  absolute  repeal  oi  taza- 
*  tion  in  many  cases ;  we  do  not  diminish  a  tax,  on  glass  for  instance,  keeping  on 
one- quarter  or  one-half  of  it ;  we  do  not  lower  the  duty  on  auctions,  on  cotton  wool, 
or  on  articles  of  smaller  importation  :  but  we  propose  the  absolute  repeal,  expecting 
from  the  increased  consumption  of  other  taxed  articles,  an  equivalent  improvement 
in  the  revenue.     We  do  hope  that  the  direct  and  instant  efiect  will  be  increased  con- 
sumption of  many  articles  now  subject  to  duty,  invigorating  the  industry  and 
extending  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the  country  through  other  channels,  and 
supplying  the  void  we  cannot  hope  to  fill  up  by  direct  taxation.     Sir,  I  believe  I 
have  now  executed  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself.     I  have,  however  imperfectly, 
explained  the  views  and  intentions  of  her  Majesty*s  government  with  respect  to  the 
financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country.     I  trust  that  the  House  will  now, 
as  it  did  on  the  former  occasion,  without  pronouncing  a  hasty  or  a  precipitate  judg- 
ment, take  into  its  consideration  comprehensively  the  whole  of  the  plan.     I  hope  it 
will  refiect,  whether  or  no,  upon  the  whole,  it  be  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
adopt  it ;  and,  after  mature  deliberation,  I  confidently  believe  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  will  be  in  its  favour.     Whatever  may  be  the  decision,  at  anyVate  we  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  have  not  sought  popularity  by  avoiding  the  ques* 
tion  of  continuing  the  property-tax :    we  have  not  acted  in  deference  to  popular 
clamour,  for  we  have  selected  taxes  for  reduction  and  abolition  i^ainst  which  there 
has  been  no  agitation.     I  know  it  will  be  said  that  the  principles  I  have  laid  down 
are  capable  of  much  further  extension,  and  that  in  deference  to  them  I  ought  to  have 
made  much  greater  reductions  in  import  duties;  but  it  is  our  object,  while  we  establish 
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good  priQcipleS)  to  allbv  for  the  present  state  of  society;  and  Tie  wing  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  involved,  the  conseqoence  to  those  interests  of  rash  and  hasty  inter- 
ference, it  is  our  desire  to  realise  tne  utmost  degree  of  good,  without  disturhanee  or 
alarm  to  interests  which  cannot  be  disturbed  or  alarmed  without  paralysing  industry. 
Sir,  I  submit  this  proposal  on  behalf  of  her  Majesty^s  government  to  the  Judgpnent 
of  the  House.  We  have  taken  this  course  after  careful  consideration,  and  we  recom- 
mend thb  plan  from  a  deliberate  conviction  that  if  sanctioned  by  parliament  it  will 
conduce  to  the  extension  of  industrv,  to  the  encouragement  of  enterprise,  and  that 
the  result  of  that  extension  of  industry  and  encouragement  of  enterprise  will  be 
the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  whether  they  are  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  commerce,  manufactures,  or  agriculture.*  Our  convic- 
tion is,  that  by  the  adoption  of  this  proposal,  industry  and  commerce  will  be  imme- 
diatdy  benefited,  and  that  indirectly  all  classes  of  this  vast  community  will  find  its 
welfare  promoted. 

The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving, — ^*  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  that,  towards  raising  the  supply  granted  to  her  Migesty,  the  respective 
duties  on  property,  professions,  trades,  and  offices,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  in 
Ireland,  granted  by  two  several  Acts  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  her  present  Majesty, 
be  continued  and  further  granted  to  her  Majesty  for  a  time  to  be  limited." 

After  the  chairman  had  put  the  question — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  again  rose,  and  said  that  he  wished  the  chairman  to  report 
progress,  and  did  not  mean  to  ask  the  House  to  come  to  a  vote  to-night.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  hon.  members  would  see  the  great  importance,  for  the 
sake  of  many  branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  considera- 
Uon  of  the  repeal  of  taxation.  Delay  would  materially  afiect  many  branches  of 
industry,  and  he  hoped  therefore  that  the  House  would  be  prepared  on  Monday  to 
pronounce  an  opinion,  not  on  the  details,  but  upon  the  general  outline  of  the  plan. 
This  course  would  not  preclude  the  House  from  discussing  and  deciding  upon  the 
various  parts  of  the  proposal  hereafter. 

A  short  conversation  ensued,  and  the  House  resumed ;  committee  to  sit  again 
on  Monday. 

Febbuabt  17,  1845. 

On  the  resolution  moved  by  Sir  B.  Peel  on  Friday  being  put,  Mr.  Roebuck  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  professions,  trade,  and  offices;** 
a  very  Ions  discussion  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  which-^ 

Sib  R.  rsBL  said,  the  hon.  member  who  had  just  addressed  the  House  (Mr. 
Vernon  Smith,)  will  have  for  his  inspection  either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  a  paper 
which  will  contain  a  list  of  the  whole  of  the  articles  now  included  in  the  tariff,  and 
from  which  it  is  now  proposed  by  the  government  to  remove  the  duty.  When  I 
introduced  the  financial  measure  of  the  government,  I  stated  generally  that  certain 
remissions  of  duty  would  take  place. — I  mentioned  some  of  the  raw  materials  from 
which  it  is  proposed  the  duty  should  be  removed,  especially  those  connected  with 
manufactures.  But  if  the  hon.  member  meant  that  I  should  have  gone  through  the 
whole  of  the  430  articles  from  which  it  is  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  in  the 
statement  I  made  on  Friday  night,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  I  should  ere  I  had  enu- 
merated fifty  of  the  articles  have  completely  exhausted  the  patience  of  the  House. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  I  adopted  the  best  plan  in  the  course  I  pursued.  The  hon. 
gentleman  will,  however,  find  a  complete  list  of  the  articles  he  refers  to  in  the  paper 
which  will  be  ready  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Now,  Sir,  I  was  sorry  to  hear  from 
my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  that  I  have  been  insensible  to  the 
distress  which  in  some  parts  of  the  country  prevails  among  the  agriculturists.  My 
hon.  friend,  the  member  fur  Somersetshire  stated,  that  I  had  received  the  statements 
of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  that  I  had  listened  to  them  with  very  great  attention. 
And  he  stated  what  was  perfectly  true,  that  I  was  **  touched  "  b^  the  statements  they 
made.  [A  Laugh.]  I  caunot  see  any  cause  for  merriment  in  my  admission.  I 
certainly  did  lament  the  local  distress  which  I  was  informed  existed  in  some  parts 
of  the  country.  My  hon.  friend  seems  to  think  that  I  have  not  expressed  any  sym- 
pathy for  the  suffering  existing  in  the  agricultural  districts.  But  I  did  express  sym- 
pathy lor  loeal  agricultural  distress ;  that  sympathy  I  again  express,  for  I  believe 
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tb«t  there  exists  in  some  p^rts  of  the  eouDtiy  distress  amongst  agricultBrists,  that 
jiistiiiss'hengftttribatable,  in  my  opinion,  to  natural  causes — to  the  season.  The 
loaff-oontinued  drought,  the  failure  of  the  hay  hanrest  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  failure  of  tlie  turnip  crop  in  other  parts,  have  been  injurious  to  the  farmer, 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  exists  local  agricultural  distress.  I  admit  the 
existence  of  local  distress,  and  8in(*erely  regret  it.  But  I  cannot  see  that  the  cUstress 
among  agrioultnrists  is  universal.  I  believe  that  though  in  England  local  agricul- 
tural distress  exists,  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  distress  is  by  no  means  prevalent,  and 
that  the  produce  of  wheat  and  some  other  articles  hao  in  many  eases  l>een  abundant. 
A^  to  the  adoption  of  measures  for  relieving  local  distress,  J  must  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  devise  them,  caused  as  that  is  by  the  seasons  and  the  failure  of  the  crops. 
Now,  if  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  will  call  to  mind  what  passed 
at  the  meeting  to  which  he  has  referred,  he  will  remember  that  no  suggestion  was 
offered  with  respect  to  the  remission  of  any  particular  tax.  I  think  that  there  are 
taxes  which  do  bear  heavily  on  the  agricultural  labourers—I  certainly  thiiik  that  the 
malt  tax  is  one  of  these.  I  think  that  the  malt  duty  does  press  on  the  agricultural 
labourers.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  will  be  remembered  that  I  did  most  strenuously 
resist  the  repeal  of  that  tax  in  the  year  1835,  and  I  think  that  the  agriculturists  feel 
that  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  not  give  a  general  and  universal  relief.  In 
some  places,  a  feeling  exists  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  this  tax;  but  there  are  ouuiy 
parts  of  this  country  which  do  not  consider  that  a  repeal  of  the  malt  tax  would  con- 
fer a  very  great  general  advantage.  I  paid  great  attention  to  the  statements  and 
representations  which  were  made  to  me  at  the  meeting  the  hon.  member  alluded  to, 
but  no  suggestion  whatever  was  made  as  to  any  particular  tax  being  remitted ;  and 
I  must  say,  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  tax  peculiar  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terest. The  tenant-£srmer,  it  should  be  remembered,  paying  under  £S00  a-year  for 
rent,  does  not  pay  the  income  tax.  I  feel  that  local  taxation  does  press  heavily 
on  the  landed  interest,  as  compared  with  the  other  portions  of  the  community ;  but 
it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  one  dealing  with  this  question  of  the  income-tax 
to  give  any  relief  by  means  of  interfering  with  local  taxation.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment did  right  in  paying  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  criminal  prosecutions  from  the 
Consolidate  Fund;  but  I  should  object  to  taking  any  portion  of  the  expenses  incur- 
red by  the  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges  out  of  that  fund.  I  think  the  payment 
by  government  of  any  portion  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  roads  and  bridges  would 
be  highly  objectionable,  and  that  the  species  of  local  expenditure  should  be  superin- 
tend^  by  the  agriculturists  themselves,  and  altogether  apart  from  the  interference 
of  any  government  officer.  I  have  now,  I  do  assure  my  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Somersetshire,  the  6rmest  conviction  that  if  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  measures 
which  vrill  follow  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax,  their  interests  will  be  more 
promoted  than  if  I  were  to  deal  with  local  taxation,  and  charge  the  Consolidated 
Fund  with  part  of  the  expenses  now  payable  by  the  agricultural  body.  If  that  be 
the  case,  and  that  it  be  inexpedient  to  deal  with  the  malt  tax,  and  that  there  be  no 
other  tax  pressing  upon  agriculture,  my  hon.  friend  must  feel  that  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  suggest  the  remission  of  that  tax,  which  falls  peculiarly  upon  agriculture. 
The  repeal  altogether  of  the  glass  duty,  the  repeal  of  the  duty  upon  raw  cotton, 
will,  in  my  opinion,  benefit  the  agricultural  interest  Indeed,  I  cannot  conceive  a 
class  that  will  derive  greater  benefit  from  the  repeal  of  taxes  of  that  nature  than  the 
agricultural  class.  Take  t'.ie  agricultural  labourer.  We  have  all  the  utmost  desire 
to  better  his  condition.  Is  it  right,  then,  I  ask,  to  continue  a  tax  which  falls  with 
peculiar  severity  upon  the  articles  of  clothing  worn  by  the  agricultural  labourer  ? 
Take  the  muslin  of  the  rich.  There  is  no  portion  of  the  tax  of  three-eighths  of  a 
penny  per  lb.  upon  cotton  levied  upon  that  article,  while  the  dress  worn  by  the  agri- 
cultural labourer,  does  pay  a  considerable  portion  of  that  tax.  1  say,  then,  remit  that 
tax,  and  you  clearly  give  to  the  agricultural  labdurer  the  means  of  purchasing  a 
necessary  article  of  clothing  at  a  lower  rate.  Again,  with  respect  to  glass.  If  you 
reduce  the  price  of  the  square  foot  of  glass  from  Is,  to  Sd.  or  4cf.,  it  is  clear  that 
both  the  landlord  and  occupying  tenant  will  derive  great  benefit  from  it ;  and  if 
jrou  increase  the  demand  for  labour, — ^if  you  remove  the  pressure  from  the  springs  of 
industry,— and  not  only  introduce  prosperity  into  the  manufacturing  districts,  but 
afford  a  guarantee  for  its  continuance,— I  must  again  repeat^  that  I  beliove  the  inter- 
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\9l  will  be  bnt  short  before  the  agfrfeultural  interest  will  find  itsdf  purtaking  In 
that  prosperity.    Therefore  do  I  think  that  the  coarse  I  propose  to  pursue  would 
haye  a  direct  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condition  ef  that  interest  in  the  country,  the 
distress  of  which  1  deeply  lament.     With  respect  to  the  auction  duty,  I  hope  the 
House  will  not  come  to  a  hasty  judgment  upon  the  policy  of  removing  it.     The  noble 
lord  taunted  me  for  proposing  to  repeal  a  duty  against  which  no  one  has  raised  any 
objection.    Let  me  hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  read  the  opinions  of  those  who  were 
appointed  by  himself  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  excise  duties.    Let  me  hope 
that  before  the  noble  lord  ridicules  the  repeal  of  this  duty,  he  wiU  read  the  opinions 
of  Sir  Henry  Pamell  and  of  Mr.  Wickham,  the  present  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Stamps  and  Taxes,  and  see  what  they  say  in  reference  to  it.    I  moved  to-night  for 
"^  account  of  the  exemptions  from  that  duty  which  haye  taken  place  from  time  to 
.  jie;  and  also  of  the  property  which  was  subject  to  account  under  the  direction  of 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  uf  the  amount  of  property  under  which  the  duty  was  actually 
levied;  and  I  think  the  return  will  prove  to  the  House,  from  the  nature  of  the  establish- 
ment necessary  to  be  upheld  for  levying  it,  from  the  numerous  attempts  at  fraud  which 
it  girea  rise  to,  and  from  the  consumption  of  time  occupied  in  seeing  whether  the 
right  of  exemption  from  the  auction  duty  do  or  do  not  exist,  that  it  is  extremely  ad- 
▼uable  to  repeal  that  duty.    Indeed,  from  the  cases  of  exemption  alone,  the  House 
%ill  be  able  to  judge  whether  it  will  not  be  for  the  benefit  uf  all  classes  to  permit  them 
to  dispose  of  their  property  in  whatever  manner  they  may  think  most  conducive  to 
their  Interests,  without  being  subject  to  this  duty.    The  noble  lord  censured  me 
for  entering  into  a  discussion  about  the  army  estimates,  and  for  attempting  to  show 
thai  there  js  suflScieut  reason  for  maintaining  the  present  amount  offeree.     I  know 
that  the  statement  I  made  was  made  in  substance  on  a  former  occasion :  but  I  also 
know  that  if  I  had  not  referred  to  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  if  I  took  for 
granted  that  the  estimates  were  right,  and  neglected  to  state  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced her  Majesty's  government  to  think  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  reduce  the 
army,  or  decUned  to  suggest  any  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  ordnance  and  navy 
estimates — I  knew  perfectly  well  that  if  I  did  that,  if  I  proposed  to  maintain  the 
income-tax,  and  yet  omitted  altogether  the  consideration  of  expenditure,  I  should 
have  been  met  by  declarations  that  there  ought  to  be  a  reduction  of  the  estimates, 
and  that  our  present  amount  of  surplus  precluded  the  necessity  of  continuing  the 
income-tax,    I  did  endeavour  therefore  to  show  the  House  that  the  armv  could  not 
be  reduced,  and  I  did  advance  sufficient  grounds,  I  hope,  for  showing  that  the  navy 
and  ordnance  estimates  ought  to  be  increased,  and  I  did  so  before  1  directed  myself 
to  the  question  of  the  income-tax,  because  I  felt  that  a  justification  of  the  proposed 
expenditure  ought  to  precede  the  application  for  the  continuance  of  that  tax.     It 
may  appear  very  ungrateful  to  quarrel  with  one's  supporters,  and,  as  the  noble  lord 
and  his  friends  intend  to  support  me,  I  am  unwilling  to  say  a  word  that  may  tend 
to  prevent  them  from  acting  upon  that  intention.     But  the  noble  lord  having  be- 
gun by  stating,  that  oi  all  taxes  imposed  upon  the  country  the  income-tax  was  the 
most  vexatious,  the  most  oppressive,  and  the  most  unjust,  I  can  only  say  that  I  was 
most  agreeably  disappointed  when  1  found  that  he  intended  to  give  it  that  sort  of 
support  which  is  decidedly  the  most  useful,  the  most  cordial,  and  the  best — the  sup- 
port of  his  vote  on  a  division ;  and,  considering  that  the  noble  lord  does  believe  that 
this  tax  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  oppressive,  inquisitorial,  and  vexations,  1  feel  still 
more  sensitively  on  that  account  the  compliment  and  value  of  his  support.     Having 
the  opinions  of  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  in  favour  of  the  tax,  and  their  ready 
consent  to  vote  for  its  continuance,  I  do  hope  I  have  not  said  anything  to  shake  their 
determination.    The  noble  lord  did  not,  certainly,  refer  to  this  circumstance, — that, 
supposing  his  present  position  happened  to  be  changed,  and  that  he  found  himself  on 
these  benches,  he  would  feel  this  surplus  of  £5,200,000,  however  derived,  to  be  a 
most  comfortable  addition  to  the  ordinary  and  permanent  revenue  of  the  country. 
And  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  expectation  of  such  a  contingent  advantage  in 
the  event  of  his  succeeding  me  did  not  at  all  enter  into  his  mind ;  but  that  upon  the 
whole  he  does  think  with  me,  that  it  is  for  the  public  interest  that  this  tax,  obj^- 
tionable  as  it  is,  should  nevertheless  be  continued  for  the  further  period  of  three 
^ears.    I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord  also  that  we  ought  to  continue  it  simply  as 
It  stands  at  present^  and  without  attempting  any  modification  of  it.    After  the 
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opinions  we  have  heard  expressed  to-night  upon  the  subject  of  a  modification,  and 
considering  the  sort  of  discussions  we  should  have  in  committee  upon  the  several 
proposals  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  members  for  Kendal,  for  Bath,  aod  for 
Somersetshire — looking  at  the  specimen  already  afforded  us  in  this  preliminary  dis- 
cussion, I  think  the  House  can  scarcely  refuse  to  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
better  to  vote  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  for  three  years  longer  in  its  present 
form,  than  encounter  the  tedious  and  unnecessary  discussions  which  those  proposals 
would  inevitably  lead  to.     With  respect  to  funded  property,  every  loan  bill  has  con- 
tained an  engagement  to  the  public  creditor  that  persons  possessing  funded  property 
should  not  be  subjected  to  any  tax  that  did  not  equally  apply  to  all.     Mr.  Pitt 
declared  it  to  be  a  violation  of  public  faith  to  act  in  opposition  to  that  engagement, 
and  whether  the  interest  be  permanent  or  temporary  you  will  find  it  necessary  to 
respect  that  engagement.     Indeed,  my  opinion  is,  tliat  any  attempt  to  convert 
annuities  into  capital  would  prove  wholly  futile,  and  that  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
scrutiny  which  you  would  oblige  persons  to  undergo  in  consequence  of  the  attempt 
would  oe  most  objectionable.     Besides,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  all  taxes  to  press  un- 
equally.    Tiie  surgeon  or  the  artist  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  tax  leyied  on 
glass  and  cotton,  but  may  escape  that  on  wine  by  not  consuming  it;  but  the  man 
with  a  temporary  interest  in  his  property  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  pay  as^ 
much  as  the  man  with  a  permanent  interest.    I  much  doubt,  however,  whether  in' 
case  of  such  taxes  as  the  tax  upon  glass  and  cotton,  the  sum  I  shall  remit  for  three 
years  to  a  man  with  no  permanent  interest  in  his  income,  will  not  amount  very 
nearly  to  the  sum  he  will  have  to  pay  on  account  of  the  income-tax.    What  I  pro- 
pose IS  this : — I  ask  a  man  with  an  income  of  ^5,000  a-year  to  contribute  for  three 
years  about  £140  a-year,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  increased  expenditure 
on  account  of  the  navy,  but  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  an  experiment,  from  the 
result  of  which,  if  successful,  as  I  think  it  will  be,  he  will  not  only  derive  immediate 
benefit,  but  conduce  by  this  temporary  sacrifice  of  £2:18  per  cent,  to  the  future 
prosperity  of  the  country.     He  will  purchase  glass,  and  all  those  articles  on  the  raw 
material  of  which  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced,  at  a  lower  rate ;  while  his  servants  and 
labourers  will  be  enabled  to  purchase  the  necessary  articles  of  wearing  apparel  cheaper 
than  before.  This  will  afford  to  him  some  immediate  compensation  for  the  payment  of 
the  income-tax.    That  tax,  I  must  observe,  will  also  afford  a  guarantee  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  prospects,  and  at  the  same  time  diminish  the  chance  of 
vicissitudes.    I  have  been  asked  by  the  hon.  member  for  Devon  port  what  assurance 
I  could  give  that  this  tax  should  expire  at  the  end  of  three  years .^    I  said  I  should 
have  felt  with  greater  confidence  that  the  taxes  remitted  would  recover  themselves, 
or  rather  that  there  would  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  other  articles  on 
account  of  the  remission  of  these  taxes,  if  the  income-tax  were  continued  for  f^ve 
instead  of  three  years.     I  feel  bound  to  say  that  for  so  extensive  an  experiment  three 
years  is  rather  a  short  period.     I  said  so  uie  other  night.    If  I  could  have  been  per- 
fectly sure  of  success  I  would  have  proposed  it  for  five  years ;  at  the  same  time  I  do 
think  there  are  good  grounds  for  hoping  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  we  may  be  at 
liberty  to  discontinue  it     I  see  the  population  of  the  country  increasing,  the  capital 
of  the  country  rapidly  accumulating,  and  I  think  if  we  facditate  the  application  c^ 
that  capital  to  new  branches  of  industry  and  manufactures,  that  the  effect  will  be 
greatly  to  increase  the  demand  for  labour ;  and  with  the  demand  for  labour  to  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  taxation.    If  I  look  to  the  declared 
nature  of  exports  in  1844,  and  compare  it  with  that  of  1843,  what  do  I  find  ?     That 
in  1843  the  declared  value  of  exports  from  this  country  was  £44,812,000 ;  and  that 
in  1844  it  amounted  to  £50,515,000,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  £5,000,000 
in  the  course  of  that  short  space  of  time.     I  see  many  causes  combining  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  establishment  of  railways,  rendering  travelling 
more  easy  and  traffic  less  expensive;  a  surplus  capital,  instead  of  seeking  for  invest- 
ments on  foreign   security;    and  an  increasing  population, — are  circumstances 
calculated,  I  think,  to  justify  the  hope  that  at  the  end  of  no  very  remote  period  there 
will  be  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  articles  subject  to  duty,  and  with  it  an  in- 
crease of  production.     We  shall  have  in  the  year  1849  a  proportion  of  this  income- 
tax  ;  supposing  the  income-tax  should  not  increase  during  the  three  years,  we  shall 
have  a  sum  of  £5,200,000  a  year  to  deal  with.    On  the  5th  of  A|)ril,  1848,  the  in- 
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eome-tax  will  expire ;  but  in  the  year  following  we  shall  be  allowed  to  take  credit 
for  tho  sam  of  £2,600,000,  being  half  a  year  then  uncollected,  as  we  should  be 
entitled  in  the  course  of  this  year,  if  the  House  shall  not  consent  to  a  renewal. 
Therefore,  I  mav  say  that  the  income-tax  will  last,  subject  to  a  reduction  of  one- 
half  ID  the  fourth  year,  to  the  extent  of  four  years  from  this  time,  only  that  it  will 
yield  but  ;£2,600,000  in  the  fourth  year.  I  cannot  so  far  foresee  events  and 
occurrences  as  to  be  able  to  guarantee  that  this  tax  may  not  be  necessary  at  the  end 
of  that  period.  Nay,  at  the  expiration  of  the  present  time  the  House  may  be  of 
opinion,  although  no  government  may  ask  them  for  renewal,  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  continuance  of  the  tax.  If  that  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  House  I  trust  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  not  hold  me  to  an  engagement  made  now,  that  the  tax 
should  then  necessarily  cease :  but  I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  there  will  be  a 
lair  opportunity  for  the  House  to  consider,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  whether  this 
tax  ought  to  cease.  I  make,  however,  a  great  experiment  now,  with  this  full  con- 
fidence— that  whatever  may  happen,  the  House  is  determined  to  maintain  unim- 
paired the  public  credit.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Halifax, 
has  stated  that  possibly  the  sugar  duties  may  not  answer  the  expectations 
I  have  formed,  and  has  hinted  that  they  may  not  recover  quite  so  rapidly  as  I 
expect.  The  House,  however,  will  remember  that  for  the  next  two  years  we 
shall  have  an  additional  revenue  of  £600,000,  for  which  I  have  not  taken 
credit.  Suppose  there  should  be  some  falling  ofip  in  the  estimate  I  have  formed  of 
the  produce  from  the  sugar  duties,  we  shall  still  be  in  the  receipt  of  the  £600,000; 
and  if  the  falling  off  be  only  temporary,  of  course  we  shall  have  an  avaihible  set-off  in 
this  sum  for  any  diminution  of  the  sugar  duties.  Upon  those  grounds  we  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  this  tax — they  are  grounds,  however  which  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce  to  any  accurate  calculation.  We  are  about  to  take  off  the  duty  upon  many 
ravr  materiflls  which  enter  largely  into  manufactures.  I  admit  with  the  noble 
lord  that  these  reductions  may  be  attended  with  the  loss  of  revenue;  but  that  pecu- 
liar political  economy  which  would  prevent  a  reduction  of  the  Tariff,  because  there 
would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  is  most  extraordinary,  especially  as  falling  from  the 
noble  lord,  who  has  the  credit  of  being  so  great  a  financier.  There  is  no  doubt  if  the 
noble  lord  takes  this  book,  showing  the  effect  of  the  late  alterations  in  the  Tariff, 
be  will  find  that  the  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials  has  led  to  a  loss  in  the 
revenue.  Of  course  the  reduction  of  duty  may  have  tliis  effect;  but  if  we  find,  con- 
currently with  this  reduction  of  duty,  a  greater  increase  in  the  manufactures  of  this 
country;  if  we  find  increased  exports,  and  if  we  recollect  that  there  cannot  be  these 
increased  exports,  without  an  increase  of  labour,  surely  we  must  not  complain  very 
much  at  the  loss  of  revenue.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  the  wool  duties :  no  doubt  I  may 
be  taunted  with  the  loss  of  £100,000  to  the  public  revenue;  but  if  by  the  reduction 
we  have  stimulated  the  manufactures ;  if  there  has  consequently  been  great  activity 
in  the  woollen  manufactures,  and  in  the  numbers  employed ;  will  not  the  noble  lord 
find  in  that  increased  demand  for  industry,  iu  that  progress  of  the  manufactures,  and 
in  that  increase  of  exports,  ample  satisfaction  for  the  loss  of  the  £100,000?  I 
am  prepared  to  tell  the  noble  lord  by  the  reduction  of  the  £600,000  for  the 
cotton  duties  we  may  expose  the  revenue  to  a  loss;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
we  can  recommend  the  reduction  is,  that  by  reducing  the  duty  we  shall  enable 
our  manufacturers  to  enter  into  competition  with  formidable  rivals,  and  that 
the  advantage  which  will  be  gained  will  be  more  than  a  fair  and  complete  com- 
pensation for  any  such  loss.  The  noble  lord^s  argument,  indeed,  would  be  an 
argument  against  any  reduction  of  duties  on  raw  materials,  if  he  should  only  say, 
^^  See  what  a  number  of  taxes  you  have  reduced,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  m 
your  revenue."  On  Friday  night  I  told  the  House  it  might  have  been  possible  for 
us  to  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  renewing  the  property -tax.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
one  word  in  favour  of  a  continuance  of  the  tax  beyond  the  three  years;  I  do  not  think 
thatjthe  House  will  agree  that  the  income  and  property- tax  as  now  imposed  ought 
to  be  permanent ;  I  do  think,  however,  they  will  deem  a  present  renewal  proper,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  make  a  great  experiment  with  r^^rd  to  very  onerous 
taxation,  although  they  may  not  deem  the  tax  such  as  ought  to  be  permanent  in  the 
time  of  peace :  but  I  hope  that  in  so  continuing  it  they  will  not  impair  its  efficiency 
during  war,  by  now  making  too  many  exemptions,  or  admitting  too  many  claims  to 
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relief.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  my,  that  I  believe  the  tax  to  be  less  onenms  nnw 
than  it  was  id  the  years  1842  and  1848 ;  there  have  been  less  complaints  madein  the 
course  of  last  year  at  the  stamp  oflSce,  than  in  the  first  two  years;  and  for  the  next 
three  years,  I  do  not  expect  any  great  complaints  by  the  payers  of  this  tax,  or  any 
very  urgent  demands  for  its  immediate  repeal,  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  other 
duties  we  now  take  oK  We  are  deeply  convinced,  seeing  tlie  nature  of  tlie  duties  we 
are  about  to  remove,  seeing  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  on  glass  will  operate  lo  largely 
increasing  the  manufacture,  and  seeing  the  increased  means  of  competition  that  will 
be  ensured  to  our  manufacturers  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  upon  cotton — we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  as  regards  the  glass  duty  and  (he  cotton  duty,  that  the  repeal  of 
both  Js  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  It  is  from  that  conviction~--believing  that  all 
classes  of  the  community  will  benefit  largely  by  the  remission  of  taxes  which  inter- 
fere with  our  manufacturing  prosperity,  the  removal  of  which  is  of  the  atmost 
importance^that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  our  duty  to  propose  the 
renewal  of  the  income  and  property-tax  for  a  further  |)eriod  of  three  years,  and  I 
hofie  that  in  this  proposal  we  shall  be  supported  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  House. 

The  committee  divided  on  the  question  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question :— Ayes,  263;  Noes  65 ;  majority  208. 

Mr.  Roebuck  then  proposed  that  the  tax  be  extended  to  Ireland.  This  naotion 
was  also  negatived,  and  the  House  resumed.    Committee  to  sit  again. 


OPENING  LETTERS  AT  THE  POST-OFFICE. 

February  28,  1845. 

On  the  question  being  put  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  be  read  for  g^ing  into 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, — Mr.  T.  Dnncombe  referred  at  some  length  to  the 
system  of  espionage  adopted  in  what  is  called  the  Inner,  or  Secret  Office  of  the 
PoBt-0£3ce — the  hon.  member  instanced  his  own  as  well  as  other  cases  in  which 
letters  had  been  opened,  and  concluded  by  moving  that  Colonel  Maberly  attend  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  on  Monday,  with  the  books  belonging  to  that  departmenL 

Mr.  Disraeli  seconded  the  motion,  and  in  a  bitterly  sarcastic  speech  reviewed  the 
policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which  he  denounced  the  rigorous  discipline  required 
from  his  supporters;  and  trusted  the  right  hon.  baronet  would  in  future  take  a  more 
charitable  and  condescending  view  of  their  conduct  than  be  had  hitherto  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing. 

SiB  RoBXBT  PxBi<:  There  was,  Sir,  one  part  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  the  City  of  London  (Lord  J.  Russell)  which  I  heard  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction. I  understood  the  noble  lord  distinctly  to  state  that  while  he  differed  from 
the  government  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  they  had  pursued  of  opening  any 
letter  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  other  than  our  own  domestic  and  peculiar  in- 
terests, yet,  that  in  the  case  of  the  letters  of  Mr.  Mazzini  he  did  think  that  the  explana- 
tion given  on  the  part  of  the  government,  namely,  that  they  had  been  no  parties  to 
any  proceedings  which  might  involve  the  per^nal  safety  of  refugees  in  this  country, 
was  perfectly  and  entirely  satisfactory.  We  did  regret,  certainly,  to  bear  the 
expression  of  the  noble  lord  on  a  former  occasion,  and  we  hoped  that  the  explana- 
tion which  we  had  given  was  generally  satisfactory ;  but  no  part  of  the  discussion 
could  have  given  to  me  or  to  my  coUesgues  gpreater  pain  than  that  which 
should  have  left  an  impression  that  we  bad  combined  with  any  other  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  a  foolish  project,  of  which  the  success  was  most  improbable, 
in  order  that  we  might  increase  the  strength  of  that  power.  I  can  only  say,  that  I  think 
had  we  done  so,  that  it  would  have  been  a  gross  abuse  of  the  power  committed  to  the 
government.  I  think  if  we  had  been  a  party  to  any  such  proceeding,  on  the  part 
of  the  refugees,  that  our  conduct  would  have  rendered  us  liable  to  the  severest 
condfmnation;  but  I  go  further,  and  say  that  if  we  had  suspected  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  refugees  were  likely  to  endanger  their  state,  and  that  we  had  the  power, 
by  timely  warning,  of  preventing  danger  resulting  either  to  themselves  or  to  the 
State — I  say  that,  in  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  our  duty,  as  public 
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men  and  Oristi&og,  to  have  given  that  timely  warniog.  I  understand,  however, 
from  the  noMe  lord,  that  that  power  is  not  in  any  case  to  be  made  subserrient  to 
the  intereets  of  foreign  coantriee ;  still  1  think  that  the  explanation  on  that  parti- 
eiilar  point  on  which  our  oonduct  was  qnestioned,  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  T  be 
House  will  recollect  that  we  commenced  these  discussions  in  consequence  of  an 
imputation  of  the  bon.  gentleman  that  we  were  responsible  for  the  blood  of  those 
nnfortonate  persons.  I  hope  that  the  explanation  which  we  have  given  will  be 
satisfiietory  to  the  bon.  gentleman  himself,  and  that  lie  does  feel  that  that  impu- 
tadoo,  which  would  have  been  roost  painful  to  us,  bad  there  been  any  foundation  for 
it,  was  gionndlesB.  Sir,  I  won't  discuss  with  the  bon.  and  learned  gentleman  the 
qoettion  which  he  has  again  agitated  to-night,  as  to  whether  or  no  the  issue  of 
warnuits  caeM  be  sucoessfnlly  maintained  in  a  court  of  law.  That  would,  I  think, 
be  bende  the  present  qnestion.  For  suppose  tbe  bun.  and  learned  gentleman's 
positioM  to  be  maintainable  in  a  court  of  law — suppose  tiiat  these  warrants  are  not 
lecognised  or  warranted  by  statute  or  by  common  law,  yet  1  think  that  the 
H«nae  will  feel,  if  that  be  tbe  case,  tliat  parliament  and  not  tbe  executive 
government  is  responsible;  for,  if  ever  a  course  were  pursued  tending  to  involve 
the  exeentive  government  in  a  snare,  it  is  that  whieh  pariiament  has  pursued  on  this 
point.  They  are  cognizant  of  the  practice  of  the  executive  government — they  know 
that  the  executive  government  does,  either  by  statute,  or  by  common  law,  or 
by  prerogative,  exercise  tbe  right  of  opening  letters ;  they  do  not  give  that  right 
certainly  by  the  statute  book,  but  they  introduce  words  into  the  Ftatute  which 
confirm  the  impression  of  the  government  that  from  some  principle  or  other 
they  have  the  power;  because  they  say  distinctly  that  the  post*oifice  shall  be 
ponished  for  opening  letters  unless  they  be  opened  by  warrant  from  the  Secretary 
of  State.  I  say,  therefore,  if  we — if  Mr.  Fox — if  all  ministers  since  the  revolution 
have  been  wrong  in  exercising  that  power,  parliament  and  not  ministers  is  respon- 
sible. Your  remedy  is  to  clear  up  all  doubt  by  declaring  by  statute  that  no 
such  power  exists,  or  should  exist,  and  then  proceed  to  say  that  it  shall  not 
exist.  But  I  will  not  mix  up  the  question  for  diseussion  this  evening  with  that  other 
question,  as  to  whether  tbe  power  is  one  that  should  continue  to  be  exercised.  Let 
us  reserve  that  until  the  proper  occasion.  I  will  only  say  that  I  think  it  is  proper 
that  smsh  a  power  should  be  maintained  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  noble  lord, 
and  though  I  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  state  in  a  public  proclamation  that  the 
factiities  of  the  post-office  shall  be  given  at  all  times  and  under  any  contingencies 
— though  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  dangerous  doctrine  practically  to  main- 
tain, yet  there  is  no  limitation  in  the  possible  abuse  of  that  power  which  I 
sbookl  not  be  ready  to  assent  to.  The  proper  question  for  consideration  to-night, 
however,  is  whether  or  no  there  shall  now  be  a  public  inquiry  at  the  bar  with 
respect  to  the  alleged  opening  of  the  letters  of  the  bon.  member  for  Finsbury. 
Some  hon.  gentlemen,  who  have  spoken  recently,  have  imputed  to  us  that  we  made 
a  charge  against  tbe  hon.  gentleman — that  we  are  not  the  defendants,  but  that 
the  bon.  gentleman  is  the  defendant  in  this  case,  being  charged  by  us  with  im- 
proper transactions  leading  to  the  opening  of  his  letters*  Not  one  word  of  the  kind 
has  ever  been  said  by  us.  We  have  no  accusation  against  him.  He  himself  it 
was  who  publicly  declared  (relying,  as  it  would  appear,  upon  information  which  be 
bad  received  from  tbe  post-office),  either  that  his  letters  bad  been  opened,  or  that 
he  strongly  suspected  the  fact;  and  I  believe  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not 
made  that  declaration,  that  no  one  would  have  known  that  he  had  tbe  slightest 
ground  for  the  suspicion.  The  question  then  is  now — whether  in  consequence 
of  the  suspicion  entertained  by  him,  we  shall  or  shall  not  summon  the  offieers  of 
the  post-office  to  the  bar  of  this  House,  and  institute  a  public  inquiry.  It  has 
been  admitted  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  though  a  mem- 
ber of  pariiament,  stands  in  no  different  position  from  any  other  subject.  [^'  No."] 
I  don't  say  that  every  one  in  the  House  is  of  that  opinion,  but  I  think  that  evei*^ 
one  who  has  spoken  has  admitted  that,  so  far  as  the  present  question  is  concerned, 
there  is  no  distinction  between  the  hon.  gentleman  and  tbe  meanest  subject  of  tbe 
realm.  Tbe  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Jervis),  at  any  rate,  made  use  of  that 
expression.  I  won^t  say  that  there  is  not  any  difference  between  a  member  of  par- 
liament and  an  or^naiy  subjeel  in  all  eases;  because  I  say  that,  if  any  govern- 
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ment  were  to  exercise  this  power,  and  were  to  examine  the  correspondence  of  a 
member  of  this  House  because  he  was  a  political  opponent,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  abuse  would  be  infinitely  exaggerated  by  such  a  perversion  of  power. 
I  say  that  it  would  be  indeed  what  the  hon.  gentleman  describes  it — *'a  base, 
mean,  and  dishonourable  exercise  of  power,"  if  for  the  purpose  of  inradin^ 
the  free  exercise  of  an  opponent's  privil^es,  his  letters  were  subject  to  the  sera- 
tiny  of  the  government.  Apart  from  this,  with  reference  to  this  evening's  discussion, 
I  see  no  difference  between  a  member  of  parliament  and  any  other  person  who 
alleges  that  his  letters  have;^been  opened.  liCt  me  ask  you  then  when  you  call  on 
us  to  answer  the  allegation  made  by  a  member  of  parliament,  wiU  you  not 
admit  that  if  it  had  been  brought  by  any  other  subject,  not  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment, we  should  be  under  an  equal  obligation  to  answer  that  question  ?  Suppose 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  answers  the  hon.  member's  question,  or  admits  in  his 
case  that  there  shall  be  an  examination  at  the  bar,  let  me  ask  you  this  question : 
"  After  answering  the  hon.  member's  question,  after  admitting  evidence  at  the 
bar,  if  a  petition  be  presented  from  another  person,  nof%a  member  of  this  House, 
making  no  stronger  allegations  than  the  hon.  gentleman  does,  alleging  merely  that 
he  suspects  his  letters  to  have  been  opened,  declaring  confidently  that  he  can  prove 
it,  will  you  not  then  recognize  an  equal  right  upon  his  part  to  demand  an  answer, 
and  to  have  an  inquiry?"  Suppose  a  petition  should  be  presented  in  the  course  of 
next  week  (and  that  the  government  had  acquiesced  in  this  proposition),  saying, 
"  I  perceive  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  members,  that  the  government  Has 
answered  his  question,  and  has  instituted  an  inquiry  at  the  bar;  I  am  not  a  member ; 
I  am  not  protected  by  your  privileges ;  I  have  not  the  same  influence  and  authority 
that  the  hon.  member  has ;  I  am  not  supported  by  party  connections,  but  I  make  the 
same  allegations.  I  suspect  that  my  letters  have  been  opened,  and  I  demand  an 
inquiry."  Could  you  refuse  it  ?  Could  you  then  say,  **  but  this  is  a  breach  of 
pnvilegeP"  I  say,  that  in  each  case,  without  the  proper  authority,  it  is  a  high 
misdemeanour,  punbhable  by  law ;  I  could  not  say  the  contrary,  nor  could  yon, 
after  having  set  the  example  of  an  inquiry  in  the  case  of  one  of  your  own  members. 
You  must  then  call  upon  my  right  hon.  friend  to  answer  other  questions ;  Colonel 
Maberly  must  be  aeain  called  to  the  bar— other  inquiries  must  be  instituted.  This 
will  not  apply  only  in  one  individual  case,  but  make  up  your  minds  to  repeated  alie- 

fitions  of  the  same  nature,  and  to  the  frequent  rendering  of  similar  inquiries.  Now, 
must  say,  as  I  have  said  to  my  right  hon.  friend,  that  this  is  no  personal  question, 
so  far  as  my  right  hon.  friend  is  concerned.  I  claim  a  full  participation  in  bis  re- 
sponsibility. I  consider  each  member  of  the  government  as  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power  as  my  right  hon.  friend ;  and  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  attempted 
to  transfer  any  part,  either  of  the  responsibility  or  the  unpopularity,  from  myself, 
or  from  other  members  of  the  gfovemment,  to  the  shoulders  of  my  right  hon. 
friend.  Now,  let  me  ask  you,  if  you  admit  my  position,  that  this  question  once 
answered  and  this  inquiry  once  instituted,  there  you  can*t  stop,  but  must  deal  out 
an  equal  measure  of  justice  to  others,  let  me  ask  whether  you  can't  find  a  reason  for 
my  right  hon.  friend  declining  at  the  outset  to  answer  such  a  question?  It  is  not 
fear — it  is  not  the  want  of  moral  courage — it  is  not  a  desire  (as  the  noble  lord 
imputes  to  us^  of  consulting  our  own  dignity,  but  it  is  a  sense  of  public  duty,  and  a 
foresight  of  the  consequences  of  a  first  acquiescence,  which  induce  my  right  hon. 
friend  and  his  colleagues  to  decline  answering  this  question.  Would  you  attempt  to 
subject  us  to  those  fresh  explanations,  to  those  fresh  questions,  and  to  that  fresh 
necessity  of  answering  them,  to  which  I  have  alluded?  Then  let  me  ask  you 
whether  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  consistent  with  the  first 
principles  of  justice?  You  said  last  year  that  there  were  suspicious  drcumstances 
attending  this  exercise  of  power.  The  public  mind  was  excited  on  the  subject,  and 
indignation  was  concentrated  against  the  government,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
adopted  some  new  rule  upon  this  subject.  We  said: — *'  Seeing  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  we  think  it  is  desirable  that 
a  full  and  complete  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  practice  of  those  who  have 
issued  these  warrants.  Our  opinion  is,  in  order  that  the  explanation  may  be  full 
and  complete,  that  that  inquiry  ought  to  be  before  a  secret  committee."  Some  very 
few  dissented  from  that  opinion.    But  the  opinion  of  this  House  in  favour  of  a  secret 
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commiUee,  as  compared  with  any  other  tribuoal,  was  so  predominant,  that  there  was 
DO  divisioD  upon  tho  subject,  and,  without  the  record  of  an  opposing  sentiment  by 
vote,  the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  have  a  secret  committee.  There  were* 
some,  whose  opinion  is  justly  entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  who  declared 
peremptorily  their  preference  of  a  secret  committee;  the  noble  lord  declared  hi» 
opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  a  secret  committee.  A  secret  committee  was  appointed, 
and  though  you  now  chaige  us  with  having  nominated  the  committee,  you  can*t,  at 
any  rate,  deny  ihe  fact,  that  out  of  nine,  five* were  members  not  only  sitting  on  that 
side  of  the  House,  but  were  members  who  had  recorded  their  votes  against  us  on  the 
critical  auestion,  when  the  minority  was  exceedingly  small.  You  bad,  therefore, 
five  memoers  on  your  committee  who  had  not  only  generally  opposed  us  in  politics, 
but  who  bad  recorded  their  previous  opinion  upon  this  subject  against  her  Majesty's 
government.  Confiding  in  your  declared  opinion  that  that  was  a  fair  tribunal,  and 
that  that  committee  ought  to  be  a  secret  one,  every  secretary  of  state  went  before  it, 
and  gave  the  fullest  information  in  his  power  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  warrants. 
There  was  not  a  fact  connected  with  that  subject  which  was  withheld  from  the 
knowledge  of  that  committee.  The  hon.  gentleman  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
appearing  before  that  committee.  He  stated  his  reasons  afterwards  for  not  appear- 
ing; still  he  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  appearing  before  it  Evidence  was 
given  in  reliance  on  your  intention  of  having  that  tribunal  a  secret  one.  Then  that 
committee  made  a  report  which  will  clearly  enable  many  persons  to  come  forward 
and  allege  their  suspicions  that  their  letters  have  been  opened ;  for  the  report  states 
that — **  During  the  outbreak  in  the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  which  took 
place  in  August,  1842,  in  the  week  of  the  greatest  anxiety  a  clerk  was  sent  down 
from  the  London  post-office,  with  directions,  under  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
staters  warrant,  to  open  the  letters  of  six  parties  named  therein,  all  taking  a  prominent 
part  in  the  disturbances  of  that  period.  In  the  same  week,  the  same  clerk  was 
directed,  under  authority  of  two  otner  such  warrants,  to  open  the  letters  of  ten  other 
persons  named,  and  a  fortnight  later  to  opeu  the  letters  of  one  other  person ;  making 
seventeen  in  all.  Most  of  the  persons  whose  letters  were  ordered  on  this  occasion  to 
be  opened,  were  indicted,  and  many  both  indicted  and  convicted,  before  the  special 
commission  appointed  to  try  the  parties  concerned  in  those  disturbances.  With  one 
exception,  these  warrants  were  issued  between  the  18th  and  25th  of  August,  1842, 
and  they  were  all  cancelled  on  the  14th  of  October.'' 

I  say,  then,  by  the  frankness  and  unreservedness  of  our  explanations  before  that 
committee,  and  by  the  publication  of  the  fact  as  to  the  dates  of  the  warrants,  and  as 
to  the  circumstances  that  some  of  the  parties  were  indicted  and  condemned,  that  you 
have  enabled  ihem  to  make  the  allegations  to  which  I  refer;  you  have  enabled  them 
to  come  forward  and  to  present  petitions,  stating  to  the  House,  that  after  examining 
the  report  of  the  committee — seeing  that  parties  were  subsequently  indicted — seeing 
that  the  period  is  given  for  which  the  warrants  were  issued,  they  were  enabled  to 
state  that  they  h^  a  strong  suspicion  that  their  letters  had  been  opened ;  and  in 
that  event,  I  ask  vou,  will  you  admit  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry  in  their  case  ? 
["  Yes."]  No;  but  will  you,  on  the  presentation  of  such  a  petition,  call  on  the 
secretary  of  state  to  say  whether  he  issued  the  warrants,  and  if  he  declines  answering, 
wiU  yon  have  an  inquiry  at  the  bar  ?  [Mr.  Duncombe :  That  would  not  be  a  breach 
of  privilege.]  Now,  the  hon.  member  falls  back  on  his  privilege.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man is  so  pressed  by  my  ai^ument— he  feels  that  I  have  proved  so  completely  that 
once  open  an  inquiry  in  this  case,  and  you  cannot  limit  it  to  that,  but  must  go  into 
others,  that  he  is  now  obliged  to  draw  a  distinction  and  sav  that  this  is  a  breach  of 
privil^e.  HMr.  Duncoml^ :  I  always  did  say  so.]  Yes ;  but  I  say,  that  the  House 
has  distinctly  said,  that  in  this  question  there  is  no  di£Perence  between  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  the  meanest  subject  of  the  realm.  I  will,  therefore,  continue  to  try 
the  question  under  this  aspect.  A  petition  is  presented  by  a  member;  you  appoint 
a  trial  at  the  bar  upon  the  general  allegation — not  upon  the  proof  of  any  opening  of 
letters;  but  upon  the  allegatton  that  the  petitioner  thinks  he  can  prove  that  hb 
letters  have  been  opened ;  in  that  case,  you  have  appointed  an  examination  at  your 
bar.  Then  comes  another  person ;  he  says,  *^  I  have  no  remedy  by  law,  I  cannot 
prove  against  the  officers  of  the  post-office  that  they  have  opened  my  letters,  but  I 
strongly  suspect,  from  the  publication  of  the  report  of  your  committee,  that  I  am. 
i88-Voi,.IV.  ronolp 
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one  of  the  parties  referred  to.     I  ask  you  to  give  me  the  same  advantage  which  yon 
have  given  to  one  of  your  own  meinbrrs;  rescue  m^  character  as  you  have  rescued 
bis;  call  the  officer  to  the  bar  of  the  llonse;  ask  him  to  show  that  be  hadaleg^Ll 
varrant  for  examining  my  letters,  and  if  he  had  not,  let  him  be  punished."    Id  such 
a  case  it  would  be  vain,  I  say,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  distinctions  of  privilege.  The 
bon.  gentleman  does  not  bring  forward  the  question  as  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  I 
believe  that  he  could  not  maintain  jt  as  a  breach  of  privilege.     I  say  that  tou  will 
have  acted  most  unjustly  towards  the*  government,  if,  af\er  making  us  disclose  all 
the  evidence  that  we  could  give — telling  us  '*•  that  the  tribunal  which  you  established 
was  fair  and  impartial  '* — inducing  us  to  tell  them  all  they  knew ;  i^  after  such  an 
examination  they  acquitted  us  of  any  improper  motives,  you  should  now  say,  that 
that  acquittal  was  not  complete,  and  should  attempt  to  institute  an  inquiry  at  the 
bar:  declaring  that  you  think  we  should  not  be  individually  responsible  for  the 
exercise  of  this  objectionable  power,  surely,  you  won*t  confine  the  examiuation  attlte 
bar  to  one  particular  case.     I  should  think  you  would  prefer  a  much  more  liberal 
and  extended  policy;  you  would  say,   **  We  were  wrong  in  selecting  a  secret 
committee;  we  want  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the  conduct  of  other  gorernmeDt«f 
and  the  examination  so  instituted  at  the  bar  shall  he  a  full  and  complete  examina- 
tion, and  shall  at  least  extend  as  far  back  as  1822."    Could  you  in  justice  refuse 
that  when  Colonel  Maberly  was  brought  to  the  bar  he  should  be  questioned  i«- 
garding  every  Accusation  ?     If  an  hon.  member  on  your  side  of  the  House  should 
extend  his  inquiries  of  Colonel  Maberly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  hon.  members 
letters,  would  you  caU  upon  the  speaker  to  interdict  such  inquiries  acd  to  Far, 
"  Colonel  Maberly  was  called  to  the  bar  for  a  specific  purpose,  and  the  inquiries 
put  to  him  must  not  extend  beyond  that?"     Why  it  would  be  impossible,  consistentlr 
with  common  justice,  or  with  your  own  declaration,  that  you  should  do  so.    D?* 
j)end  upon  it  that  the  inquiry  cannot  be  limited  to  the  letters  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Finsbury.     It  is  not  an  individual  inquiry  that  you  are  about  to  institute;  you 
must  extend  it  to  every  petitioner  who  can  make  out  that  he  has  a  good  prima  Jade 
case  (and  I  cannot  conceive  the  man  who  cannot  make  out  as  good  a  primAfucie 
case  as  the  hon.   member) — you  must  extend   it  to   every  one  who  can  tell 
you  that  he  is  labouring  under  an  unjust  imputation,  and  asks  yon  to  rescue 
his  character  from  the  suspicions  that  he  imagines  to  have  been  cast  upon  it.   So 
far  you  must  go  in  justice  to  the  public;  but  you  must  go  further  in  justice  to  the 
government,  and  you  must  extend  this  public  inquiry  at  the  bar  at  least  to  the 
warrants  which  are  in  existence  since  1822.     I  do  not  see  how  the  members  of  aoy 
former  government  can  deprecate  that  course.    I  do  not  believe  that  this  power, 
when  exercised  by  the  noble  lord,  was  exercised  except  for  honest  and  puhlic 
purposes.     I  am  as  fiimly  convinced  of  that  fact  as  I  am  that  I  am  now  addressing 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  their  records,  I  am  confident 
of  it.     I  do  not  suppose  the  noble  lord  would  deprecate  inquiry  from  any  persooal 
views;  but  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  insist  upon  such  an  inquiry  at  the 
bar  ?     I  speak  not  of  the  consumption  of  public  time,  because  I  know  it  is  very  pro- 
perly said,  that  upon  the  occasion  of  great  constitutional  questions  yon  cannot  do 
better  than  occupy  the  time  of  parliament  by  clearing  them  up  ;  but  my  firm  convic- 
tion is,  that  you  will  not  nor  can  you  have  a  more  full  and  complete  inquiry  thanjou 
have  had.     I  wish  to  convince  the  House  that  you  cannot  limit  inquiry  to  an  iirdi- 
vidual  case;  and  that,  if  you  insist  upon  inquiry,  you  are  bound  to  examine ererr 
charge  that  may  be  made  to  contrast  or  to  conflict  with  the  conduct  of  past  govern- 
ments.    And  the  examination  you  are  about  to  enter  upon,  if  the  motion  be  carried. 
is  therefore  much  more  extensive  than  you  suppose.    If  last  year  you  thought  a  secret 
committee  was  the  best  tribunal,  certainly  by  having  a  public  committee  now,  where 
every  name  must  be  published,  where  the  secretaries  of  state  must  justify  e^err 
warrant,  and  account  for  every  transaction  which  was  the  result  of  each  warrant,— 
you  contradict  your  own  former  views,  and  commence  a  much  longer  inquiry  than 
you  then  thought  ^necessary.     I  state,  then,  that  reason  and  a  sense  of  public  datf 
— and  not  the  apprehensions  of  any  consequences  personal  to  ourselres — compel  ^ 
to  say,  *'  We  have  already  gone  before  the  tribunal  you  have  appointed,  and  we  thitk 
you  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  our  explanation  ;  we  cannot  enter  into  details  which 
we  did  not  enter  into  then."    Upon  these  grounds  I  must  give  my  opposition  to  the 
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motioD.  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  justice  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to 
enter  again  on  our  defence;  and  I  do  not  think  it  consistent  with  prudence  or  public 
policy  to  enter  into  an  extended  examination.  HerCf  Sir,  I  should  close  if  I  had  not 
heard  the  speech  of  the  hoo.  geutleman  who  seconded  the  motion.  I  do  hope,  that 
having  discharged  himself  of  the  accumulated  virus  of  the  last  week,  he  now  feels 
more  at  ease  than  he  was.  If  that  is  so,  he  need  not  be  disturbed  by  any  impressions 
on  his  part  that  he  has  at  all  interfered  with  my  peace  of  mind  in  consequence  of  tha 
attack  he  has  made.  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  at  once  that  I  will  not  condescend  to 
reciproeate  personalities  with  him.  Neither  now  nor  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  will 
I  stoop  to  reciprocate  them — 1  feel  no  inclination  for  the  practice.  I  also  feel,  Sir, 
that  in  this  respect  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  a  very  great  advantage  over  me, 
because  he  has  leisure  to  prepare  his  attacks.  I  have  often  heard  from  tliat  hon. 
gentleman  observations  of  a  very  personal  nature  against  mjself.  I  have  often 
heard  them  made  from  immediately  behind  me,  but  I  never  felt  it  necessary  to 
notice  them,  and  I  should  not  have  noticed  them  the  other  night  if  it  had  not  been 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  who  seconded  a  motion,  of  which  he  entirely  disapproved, 
said  he  did  it  in  a  friendly  spirit.  That  alone  induced  me  to  notice  his  remarks ; 
but  in  the  course  of  that  speech  he  charged  me  with  having  appointed  to  office  an 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  been  concerned  or  connected  with  a  plot,  which  I  was 
obliged  to  repel.  I  will  not,  however,  make  any  further  reference  to  that,  because 
the  hon.  gentleman  made  a  full  and  ample  reparation.  He  was  betrayed  into  an 
error,  but  he  made  all  the  reparation  in  his  power.  1  at  once  frankly  aver  that,  and 
not  one  word  more  shall  I  say  upon  the  subject.  But  the  declaration  of  the  hon. 
gentlenEian  that  he  seconded  the  motion  in  a  friendly  spirit,  made  me  partake  of  the 
feelings  which  ran  through  the  House,  which  we  have  no  word  to  describe,  but 
which  in  the  French  chambers  are  called  mouvemens  divers — feelings  partly  partak- 
ing of  the  nature  of  a  shudder  and  partly  of  a  laugh,  when  the  hon.  gentleman  said 
he  seconded  the  motion  in  a  ^^  friendly  spirit."  1  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  fetter  his  independence,  or  the  independence  of  any  other 
member  of  this  House.  Every  man  must  be  the  guardian  of  his  own  indepen« 
dence ;  and  if  the  hon.  member  disapproves  either  of  the  acts  of  the  government,  or 
disapproves  of  the  general  policy  of  the  government,  he  must  censure  the  act,  and 
he  moat  o<»ndemn  the  government.  I  have  here  no  right  to  prevent  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman from  following  an  independent  course  of  action.  I  court  no  man^s  favour. 
I  think  I  do  understand  the  relations  in  which  a  minister  ought  to  stand  towards 
those  who  give  him  their  general  support.  I  think  he  ought,  while  he  possesses  it, 
to  be  proud  of  their  confidence ;  but  I  think  he  ought  to  incur  the  risk  of  losing  that 
confidence  by  taking  the  course  which  he  believes  to  be  for  the  public  interest. 
That  is  the  course  I  have  taken,  and  that  course  I  will  continue  to  take.  If  yon 
think  that  any  acts  of  mine  are  at  variance  with  the  policy  which  I  supported  in  the 
year  1834  in  government,  or  have  supported  since,  let  those  acts  be  examined,  vote 
against  them,  and  condemn  them.  If  you  think,  in  respect  to  the  church,  that  any 
coarse  parsued  by  the  government  has  endangered  that  institution,  censure  and 
oppose  the  particular  act.  If  you  think  we  have,  at  variance  with  our  principles, 
greatly  extended  popular  privil^es,  or  infused  the  fresh  blood  of  democracy  into  the 
working  of  the  constitution,  tell  us  so,  and  oppose  us.  If  you  denounce  our  com- 
mercial or  financial  policy,  oppose  the  particular  act.  If  the  combination  of  our 
misconduct  is  such  that  you  think  we  are  no  longer  entitled  to  cotifidence,  mark 
your  want  of  confidence  by  a  public  declaration  of  opinion  and  by  distinct  opposi- 
tion to  us.  I  should  regret  the  loss  of  that  confidence  to  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
refers;  but  I  freely  say  that,  as  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  will  attempt  to  do  good 
as  far  as  I  can,  and  if,  in  attempting  to  accomplish  that,  I  forfeit  the  confidence 
which  I  have  so  much  prized,  I  will  submit  to  the  loss  rather  than  retain  confidence 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  good.  If,  as  I  said  before,  our  general  policy  is  objec- 
tionable— if  it  is  not  conservative,  if  we  are  Injuring  the  rights  of  property  or  the 
prer«)gatives  of  the  Crown — if  we  are  undermining  either  civil  or  sacred  institutions, 
prove  that  we  have  done  so,  and  withhold  your  confidence  from  us.  The  hon, 
gentleman  has  referred  to  the  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  the  late  Mr.  Canning ; 
but  if  he  thinks  upon  that  account  he  is  fairly  entitled  to  withhold  his  confidence 
and  reapect  from  me,  he  ought  not  to  have  waited  for  a  quotation  from  a  poem  of 
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Mr.  Canning*s  to  opeo  his  eyes  to  my  misfortuDe.  The  hon.  g^eotleman  must  have 
been  perfectly  aware,  in  the  year  1841  and  subsequently,  of  my  relations  towards 
Mr.  Canning,  and  of  the  course  I  pursued  with  regard  to  that  eminent  and  distin- 
guished  statesman ;  and  the  knowledge  of  that  course,  and  not  an  accidental  quota- 
tion  from  a  poem,  ought  to  have  lost  me  the  hon.  gentleman's  confidence  and 
respect  at  a  mueh  earlier  period.  But,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
reciprocate  personalities  with  the  hon.  gentleman.  I  do  not  wish  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  fetter  his  independence,  or  the  independence  of  any  other  man  who  may 
sit  upon  this  side  of  the  House;  but  again  I  repeat,  that  being  in  the  position  which 
I  fill,  I  will  pursue  that  course  which  I  believe  to  be  for  the  public  interest;  and  if, 
in  pursuing  it,  I  subject  myself  to  the  hon.  gentleman*s  vituperation,  or  to  the  much 
heavier  penalty  of  diminished  confidence  upon  the  part  of  others,  that  penalty  I  am 
ready  to  pay,  and  submit  to  the  consequences. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  question  : — Ayes,  188;  Noes,  113 ;  majority  75. 


INCOME  AND  PROPERTY  TAX. 
Masoh  10,  1845. 

The  report  on  the  property-tax  bill  was  brought  up.  On  the  question  that  the 
amendments  be  read  a  second  time,  Mr.  C.  Buller  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that,  as  it  wxis  improbable  the  tax  would  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  the  House  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  imposed  in  a  form  in 
which  its  operation  w^uld  be  less  unequal  and  inquisitorial  than  it  now  is. 

SiB  Robert  Pebl:  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  the  particular  motion  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Liskeard  has  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House,  I  wish  to  notice  a  few  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  this  evening^s  discussion  upon  points  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  And  first,  as  to  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambeth,  whom  I  am  sorry  not  to  see  in  his  place. 
It  appears  to  me  from  that  speech  that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  very  well 
understand  the  financial  statement  which  I  made  on  a  former  evening.  The  hon. 
gentleman  objects  to  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax,  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  it,  because  he  is  of  opinion  that  I  showed  that  there  would  be  such  a  sarplos 
of  income  over  expenditure  as  would  enable  us  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the 
year,  and  dispense  with  the  income-tax  altogether ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says 
I  calculated  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  there  would  be  a  surplus  revenue  of 
£1 ,400,000. — [Mr.  Hawes  returned  to  his  seat.]  Sir,  I  was  noticing  the  counter- 
budget  which  was  proposed  by  the  hon.  gentleman ;  I  was  going  te  discuss  the 
hon.  gentleman^s  propositions,  but  upon  this  occasion,  as  upon  all  former  occasions 
when  I  have  discussed  these  questions,  I  mean  to  discuss  them  simply  on  th«r 
merits.  I  shall  abstain  from  all  observations  of  a  party  character,  and  consider  the 
proposition  on  its  intrinsic  merits.  I  was  noticing  the  hon.  gentleman's  reasons 
for  opposing  the  measure  of  the  government,  and  attempting  to  show  that  I  do 
not  think  he  very  well  understands  the  purport  of  the  financial  statement  which 
I  made.  The  hon.  gentleman  says  I  showed  that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846, 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  :^1, 400,000,  and  he  states  that  that  suiplns  of 
j£l ,400,000  would  enable  us  to  remove  the  duty  upon  cotton,  to  remove  the  duty 
upon  glass,  and  the  auction  duty.  [An  hon.  member :  No ;  the  duty  upon  coals.  ] 
Now,  I  was  not  aware  that  we  should  have  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  general 

Question  of  the  budget,  and  I  must  speak,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent  from  meinory. 
^n  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  supposing  the  income-tax  to  be  continned  by  parlia- 
ment, I  think  you  would  have  a  net  revenue  amounting  to  jC53,700,O0O ;  but  In 
that  ;^3,700,000  would  be  included  ^600,000  to  be  received  from  Ofama;  and 
supposing  parliament  should  not  continue  the  income-tax,  yon  must  deduct 
£2,600,000  from  the  revenue  on  that  account.  You  certainly  would  be  entitled  to 
add  to  the  ordinary  permanent  revenue  in  the  present  year  j£2, 600,000,  because  there 
is  one-half  yearns  property-tax  to  be  received ;  and  consequently  on  the  5th  of  April, 
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IS46,  3roa  would  have  a  roYenue  of  £51,100,000;  that  is,  supposing  the  property- 
tax  DOt  to  be  continued.  Deduct  from  that  £51, 100,000  the  aoaount  of  the  Expen- 
diture, which  I  think  would  be  £49,600,000,  if  the  House  should  approve  of  the 
estimatea  we  lay  before  it,  and  in  that  case  you  would  have  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1846,  £1,400,000  surplus.  Biit  if  the  income-tax  be  discontinued,  that 
surplos  almost  entirely  disappears.  The  hon.  gentleman  cannot  calculate 
upon  applying  £1,400,000  to  the  remission  of  duties  corresponding  in  amount 
with  thU  sum,  because  that  surplus  will  be  derived  from  the  half-year's  property 
tax  yet  to  be  received  in  the  present  year.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to 
be  rather  bewildered  on  account  of  the  amount  of  balance  in  the  exchequer  on 
the  5th  of  April,  1845,  and  says,  yon  admit  that  there  will  be  a  balance  of 
£5,000,000  in  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  as  compared  with  the  expenditure, 
and,  surely,  that  could  be  carried  forward  to  the  expenditure  of  the  next  year. 
[Mr.  Hawes:  A  portion  of  it].  Well,  a  portion  of  it.  But  I  apprehend  that  sur- 
plus will  be  thus  applied— first,  £2,000,000  of  it  will  be  applied  to  the  payment  of 
exchequer  bills  issued  for  opium  compensation.  Another  portion  of  it  will  be 
applied  under  the  Acts  of  Parliament  to  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  A 
portion  of  it,  certainly,  goes  to  increase  the  balance  in  the  exchequer,  and  in  that 
respect  we  are  in  a  more  favourable  position  than  in  the  previous  year;  but  I  ap- 
prehend that  that  increased  balance  in  the  exchequer  will  only  relieve  you  from  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  fjcom  the  bank,  and  that  is  not  fairly  applicable  to 
the  diminution  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year.  Therefore  I  must  say  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  calculations  and  his  reasons  for  opposing  the  continuance  of  the  income- 
tax  are  really  without  foundation.  The  hon.  member  for  ]V(pnjfcrose  says,  that  I  declared 
it  was  not  my  intention  to  propose  any  alteration  of  the  property-tax,  and  that  there- 
fore it  was  useless  to  discuss  these  amendments.  I  tell  the  Son.  gentleman  that  I  shall 
Heel  myself  bound  to  state  my  reasons  for  opposing  any  amj^dment;  but  I  think  the 
better  course  will  be  to  consider  and  discuss  such  amendments  when  they  are  brought 
forward,  than  to  state  them  upon  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Liskeaid:  for  the  hon.  member,  in  bringing  forward  his  proposition,  studiously 
abstained  from  noticing  any  of  them.  He  merely  said  **  vote  for  my  proposition,'* 
and  hia  speech  was  directed  against  the  whole  of  our  financial  course.  The  hon. 
gentleman  ought  to  have  concluded  with  a  motion  condemnatory  of  the  income-tax, 
and  not  with  a  motion  recommending  some  small  modifications.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  had  other  mc^ifications  to  suggest,  why  not  state  the 
nature  of  them?  Why  should  he  purposely  abstain  from  any  reference  to 
them  ?  Wh^  make  a  motion  pointing-  to  modifications^  and  make  a  speech  that 
bad  no  allusion  to  them  ?  I  hope  the  House  will  not  conunit  themselves  on  the 
detaila,  until  they  have  heard  the  particular  proposition;  because  I  think  that  when 
they  come  to  consider  the  policy  of  making  amendments  in  the  existing  law,  the 
more  these  amendments  are  discussed,  the  more  will  they  doubt  the  expediency 
of  them.  I  will  take  that  one  which  appears  to  be  considered  by  many  hon. 
gentlemen  the  most  plausible  and  specious;  that  is,  the  motion  of  m^  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  who  proposes  that  an  income 
of  £150  a  year  shall,  as  it  has  been  called,  be  the  aero  of  taxation.  But  if 
the  8i:^estion  of  the  hon.  baronet  were  adopted,  it  would  go  much  further  than 
be  intended.  The  proposition  of  my  hon.  friend  is,  that  supposing  a  person  was 
worth  £200  a-year,  he  should  only  pay  incomeTtax  upon  £50.  Now,  that  propo- 
sition means  practically  this,  that  every  man  who  now  contributes  to  the  income- 
tax  shall  deduct  from  the  payment  which  he  makes  the  sum  he  now  pays  for  £150 
of  his  income.  That  sum,  in  round  numbers,  is  4^  lOs.  The  meaning  of  my  hon. 
friend,  then,  is,  that  every  man,  whatever  the  amount  of  his  income  now  asses- 
sed to  the  income-tax,  shall  be  enabled  to  recover  from  the  exchequer  a  deduction 
of  £4  10«.  from  the  amount  he  has  actually  paid.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  exact  number,  but  I  should  say  that  there  are  not  less  than  200,000  persons 
who  pay  the  tax.  And  under  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend  every  person  who 
pays  wonld  be  entitled  to  deduct  £4  lOs,  from  his  payment  for  the  year.  That 
would  amount  to  nearly  £1,000,000.  But,  observe,  this  would  not  be  a  deduction, 
it  would  be  a  claim  for  repayment.  The  payment  must  be  made  in  the  first 
9i  lo  prevent  Uiat  would  be  impossible;  and. he  who  can  show  that  he  is 
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entitled  to  receive  back  the  £4  10«.  must  state  what  his  income  is,  and  he  will  then 
recoiTe  the  sum.  Why,  that  is  totally  altering  the  whole  plan.  In  that  case 
every  man  would  be  obliged  to  state  what  his  income  is,  and  a  new  process  must  bo 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  its  amount.  At  present  you  do  not 
require  persons  to  state  what  their  incomes  are  in  many  cases;  but  if  you  permit 
any  man  not  to  deduct  but  to  reclaim  £4  lOs,  from  what  he  has  paid,  you  must  then 
institute  a  new  species  of  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  amount.  If  the 
suggestion  of  my  hon.  friend  were  adopted,  the  total  loss  would  be  little  short  of 
£1,000,000,  by  which  you  would  relieve  persons  of  small  incomes,  but  at  the  same 
time  you  would  extend  relief  also  to  those  who  have  no  claim  for  relief.  Now,  I  do 
hope  the  House  will  seriously  consider  before  they  allow  such  a  deduction  as  this 
from  the  amount  of  the  tax.  I  now  come  to  the  main  question,  whether  or  no  we 
shall  affirm  a  resolution  which,  in  point  of  fact,  is  condemnatory  of  the  plan  of  her 
Majesty^s  government.     Though  it  does  not  suggest  any  modifications,  it  still  re- 

S aires  that  the  tax  shall  be  conducted  upon  a  less  iu(iuisitorial  mode.  The  hon.  gen- 
eman  does  not  point  out  the  nature  of  the  modification  he  wishes  to  have  adopted ; 
but  he  asks  the  House  to  affirm  a  general  resolution,  leaving  it  to  others  to  execute 
that  resolution  as  best  they  may.  There  is  no  doubt,  though  this  is  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  property-tax  bill,  that  it  is  perfectly  open  to  the  House  to  consider 
whether  the  general  principals  of  the  financial  scheme  of  her  Majesty^s  goyemment 
shall  be  affirmed  or  not.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  mistook  me  in  suppoeing  that 
I  taunted  those  who  sit  opposite  with  any  inconsistency  for  now  supporting  an  in- 
come-tax to  which  they  stated  strong  objections  when  originally  proposed.  I  think 
it  perfectly  open  to  those  who  may  have  objected  to  the  tax  when  we  brought  it  for- 
ward in  1842,  now  to  consent  to  its  continuance  in  preference  to  any  other  tax  rais- 
ing even  a  more  limited  amount.  They  find  the  tax  established;  and  a  process 
devised  and  in  existence  for  raising  it.  It  raises  perhaps  a  larger  sum  than 
may  be  requisite;  but  seeing  that  some  additional  taxation  is  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  for  the  public  service  and  maintaining  the  public  credit,  it 
is  perfectly  open  now  for  consideration  whether  it  be  not  a  lesser  evil  to  continue 
that  tax  which  is  in  existence,  than  to  devise  some  new  and  possibly,  in  proportion  to 
the  amount,  more  onerous  system  of  taxation.  The  imposition  of  this  tax,  no  doubt, 
will  give  more  than  you  reouire  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  public  credit,  and 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  country,  provided  for  by  annual  votes;  and  it  is  open  to 
the  House  to  consider  whether  it  be  expedient  to  raise  that  additional  sum  for  the  pur- 
pose of  efiecting  a  commutation  of  taxes.  The  additional  sum  will  be  a  large  one; 
It  will  not  certainly  be  less  than  £3,400,000  after  providing  for  the  increa^  esti- 
mates which  will  be  proposed;  and  it  is  possible,  certainly,  that  the  amount  might 
be  raised  by  other  means.  If  you  choose  to  impose  a  tax  of  twopence  instead  of  a 
penny  on  each  letter  going  through  the  post-office,  you  might  raise  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  by  that  means.  I  do  not  think,  certainly,  that  past  experience  would 
lead  us  to  impose  uny  additional  duty  of  £5  per  cent,  on  imports.  Yet  sufficient 
might  be  raised  to  meet  the  increase  in  your  navy  estimates,  and  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent any  injury  to  public  credit;  and  the  question  is  quite  within  your  province  to 
decide,  '^  Will  you  raise  this  additional  sum  by  means  of  an  income-tax,  and  apply 
the  surplus  to  the  reduction  of  other  taxation?**  I  will  not  revive  to-night  the 
discussion  upon  the  sugar  duties.  The  House  has  by  a  very  large  nmjority 
affirmed  the  proposition  of  the  government.  Many  hon.  gentlemen  contested  the 
policy  of  a  discriminating  duty,  taking  a  widely  different  view  from  her  Majesty's 
government  upon  the  subject.  Still  the  question  has  been  fully  discussed;  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it  has  been  made  known,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  the  discrimi- 
nating duty  proposed  by  the  government.  There  must  of  course  be  some  future 
decision.  There  must  be  some  act  conveying  the  final  determination  of  the  Hotise 
upon  a  proposal  of  that  nature;  but  I  consider  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  in  favour 
of  that  proposal,  and  the  subject  to  be  exhausted  as  far  as  discussion  is  concerned, 
and  therefore  I  will  not  revive  it  now.  But,  supposing  there  should  be  a  loss  of 
£1,300,000  next  year  by  the  reduction  of  the  sugar  duties,  still  there  would  be 
a  surplus  remaining  of  £2,000,000,  in  respect  of  which  no  discussion  or  de- 
cision has  yet  taken  place.  And  it  is  the  proposed  appropriation  of  that  surplus  of 
£2,000,000,  against  which  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  genUfman  is  directed. 
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The  hon.  gentleman  disclaims  that!  Why,  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  the 
waggery  of  the  hon.  gentleman?  [Mr.  C.  Bulier:  1  have  admitted  the  reduction 
on  sugar.]  What  I  am  stating  is,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  not  only  quarrelled 
with  our  proposition  in  respect  to  sugar,  but  he  distinctly  attempted  to  show  that 
the  remaining  surplus  of  £2,000,000  mig^t  be  much  better  applied  than  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  ner  Majesty*s  government.  We  propose  to  apply  that  remain- 
ing surplus  of  £2,000,000  in  the  following  manner : — We  propose  to  remore  altoge- 
ther the  duty  upon  raw  cotton.  We  propose  to  remove  altogether  the  excise  duty 
on  glass,  and  to  abolish  those  restrictions  which  are  more  onerous  than  the  pecuniary 
imposition  itself,  and  which  prevent  the  application  of  capital  and  skill  to  the  manu- 
facture of  glass.  We  propose  also  to  remove  the  duty  upon  auctions;  and  the  duty 
upon  350  or  360  articles,  which  now  enter  the  customs'  tariff;  making  altogether  a 
reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  and  upwards.  I  still  remain  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  apply  the  remaining  surplus  of  £2,000,000 
in  any  manner  better  calculated  to  revive  and  encourage  the  industry  of  this  country, 
and  to  confer  permanent  benefit  upon  all  classes  in  it,  than  by  the  remission  of  taxa- 
tion which  we  propose.  Some  gentlemen  appeared  by  their  smiles  to  share  in  the  objec- 
tions of  the  hon.  member  to  the  reduction  of  the  cotton  duties.  But  before  the 
intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government  were  made  known,  I  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  some  of  those  gentlemen  as  a  deputation  from  the  cotton  manufacturers; 
and  nothing  then  could  be  more  earnest  than  their  recommendations  for  the  removal 
of  the  cotton  duties.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  calculated  the  advantagpe  which 
would  be  derived  by  the  labourer  who  weara  fustian,  or  the  woman  who  wears  two 
gowns  in  the  course  of  a  year ;  he  said  that  the  repeal  of  the  duty  would  give  them 
about  Sd.  a-year;  and,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  scouts  the  notion  that  any 
public  advantage  will  accrue  from  the  removal  of  the  cotton  duty,  not  positively,  but 
as  compared  with  other  taxes  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  might  be  remitted.  It 
ii«  necessary  that  I  should  remind  the  House  and  the  coimtry  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  we  proposed  to  remove  the  duty  on  cotton.  In  the  first  place,  no  doubt,  by 
the  reiDOval  of  this  tax  there  will  be  a  facility  for  the  introduction  of  cotton  at  the 
place  of  import  greatly  superior  to  that  which  now  exists.  But  then  we  were  told, 
and  told  with  truth,  when  the  question  was  still  doubtful  what  taxes  should  be  re- 
mitted— that  there  was  no  tax  more  unequal  in  its  operation  than  the  duty  upon 
raw  cotton.  We  were  told  that,  with  respect  to  muslin,  the  amount  of  duty  was 
scarcely  appreciable ;  but  that  upon  those  articles  which  entered  into  the  consump- 
tion of  the  labouring  classes  the  amount  of  duty  was  not  less  than  from  18  to  24  per 
cent,  on  their  value.  We  were  told  also,  and  correctly,  that  in  those  countries  which 
are  our  great  competitors  in  cotton  manufacturing—the  United  States,  of  course, 
among  them — not  only  is  there  no  duty  upon  raw  cotton,  but  the  greatest  facilities 
are  afforded  for  procuring  the  raw  material.  In  Germany,  I  apprehend,  there  is  no 
duty  upon  raw  cotton ;  in  Switzerland,  I  believe  there  is  no  duty  upon  raw  cotton ; 
in  France,  I  believe  there  is  a  duty  upon  that  article,  but  there  is  a  corresponding 
drawback  allowed  on  manufactured  cotton.  We  were  therefore  told  that  our  great 
competitors  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  have  the  raw  material  free  of  duty ;  and 
that  therefore  in  neutral  markets  they  have  great  advantages  over  us — that  at  Val- 
paraiso, Manilla,  and  China,  they  do  compete  with  us,  and  with  great  advantage, 
particularly  in  the  manufacture  of  the  heavier  classes  of  cotton  goods,  on  which  the 
duty  presses  most  heavily.  Well,  I  look  to  the  extent  of  our  cotton  manufactures. 
I  see  that  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  last  year  amounted  to 
£.50,000,000  sterling,  and  I  see  that  cotton  manufactures  alone  amounted  to 
£25,000,000  sterling.  Thus,  taking  the  declared  value,  we  find  that  one-lialf  of  the 
value  of  the  exports  from  this  country  in  the  year  1844  was  of  cotton  goods  manu- 
factured in  the  country  in  the  same  year.  That  great  branch  of  our  manufacture  is 
now  in  a  prosperous  state ;  but  when  I  look  to  that  amount,  when  I  see  how  closely 
interwoven  the  continued  prosperity  of  that  branch  of  manufacture  is  with  the  wel- 
fare and  strength  of  this  country,  I  must  say,  notwithstanding  the  present  prosperity, 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  wise  to  reduce  a  duty  which  amounts  to  eight  or  twelve  per 
cent,  upon  the  raw  material ;  and  thereby  enable  us  to  continue  with  a  prospect  of 
greater  success  our  competition  in  neutral  markets  with  those  countries  which  are 
now  our  most  formidable  rivals.    Therefore  upon  that  ground^upon  the  ground  of 
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the  importance  of  tlie  manufacture,  and  apon  that  of  the  admitted  impoliey  of  hsring^ 
a  duty  upon  the  raw  material — ^upon  the  consideration,  too,  that  this  duty  presses 
with  no  severity  upon  articles  worn  by  the  rich,  while  it  presses  with  pecaliar 
severity  upon  the  coarser  articles  worn  by  the  poor,  we  propose,  and  our  sentiments 
with  respect  to  that  policy  are  not  chan^red,  that  the  sum  of  £650,000  sarplus  re- 
venue shall  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  cotton  wool.  ^  But  if  yoo 
think  the  remission  of  that  tax  unwise,  propose  that  some  tax  in  competition  with  it 
shall  be  removed.    Tell  us  what  that  tax  is.     Say  whether  you  think  it  more  wise 
to  reduce  the  tax  upon  tobacco,  or  upon  tea,  to  the  extent  of  £650,000  than  npoa 
raw  cotton,  and  we  will  enter  into  a  discussion  with  you  upon  the  subject  of  iheir 
relative  merits ;  but  we  will  do  so  in  the  fullest  confidence  that  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  House  would  be  in  favour  of  our  proposition.     Well,  then,  with  respect  to 
the  duty  on  glass,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  did  admit  that  the  remismon  of  the 
duty  on  that  article  was  politic.    No  doubt  there  was  no  great  clamour  raised  in 
favour  of  the  abolidon  of  that  duty.    Moreover,  I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman  I  very 
much  doubt  whether  the  chief  manufacturers  of  glass  at  all  rejoice  at  the  rmovai  of 
the  duty  on  that  article.    It  has,  therefore,  been  said,  you  have  selected  articles  for 
the  remission  of  duty  about  which  nobody  has  clamoured,  and  you  are  doing  that 
which  yon  were  not  called  upon  to  do.     Now,  so  far  from  the  fact  of  the  great 
manufacturers  being  quite  content  at  having  the  duty  retained  being  a  reason  for 
retaining  the  duty,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  abolition  of  the  duty ;  and  I  say  that  by  the  5th  of  April  next  year  yon  will  find 
that  a  great  competition  amongst  glass  manufacturers  will  have  arisen.     It  is  a  g^reat 
mistake  to  suppose  that  great  capital  and  enormous  edifices  are  required  to  manu- 
facture glass.     But  if  you  leave  the  duty  as  it  now  is,  the  possessors  of  large  capital 
and  the  owners  of  those  great  edifices  now  in  use  will  have  a  manifest  advantage  over 
all  the  rest  of  the  manufacturers  of  that  article ;  and  they  have  a  distinct  interest, 
therefore,  in  taking  no  part  to  promote  the  reduction  of  the  duty.    But  I  believe 
that  they  also  will  receive  great  advantage  from  the  change,  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  compete  with  smaller  capitalists.     They  will  have  the  advantage  of  increased 
demand.     But  still  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  existence  of  the  tax  is  no  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  retention.     But  what  really  is  the  case  with  respect  to  glass  ? 
The  total  average  of  yearly  exports  in  that  article  does  not  amount  to  £400,000. 
Remove  the  duty  altogether,  and  permit  the  free  manufacture  of  glass,  and  I  believe 
you  will  establish  a  manufacture,  of  less  importance  indeed  than  that  of  cotton,  bot 
a  manufacture  which  is  to  be  the  source  of  increased  industry,  increased  profit,  and 
increased  commerce  with  other  countries.     The  hon.  gentleman  was  particalarly 
merry  on  the  subject  of  fustians.     Now,  with  all  respect  for  his  abilities,  I  think  it 
was  hardly  worthy  of  him  to  select  four  or  five  articles  with  odd  names — **  divi-divi," 
and  such  like — and  then  to  ridicule  the  supposed  advantages  which  the  labouring 
classes  in  particular  would  derive  from  the  remission  of  the  tax  upon  those  articles. 
It  is  very  easy  to  say  that  the  poor  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the  remission  of 
these  taxes ;  but  the  former  charge  against  the  government  was  this :  **  You  eompli- 
cate  your  tariif  by  retaining  upon  it  some  500  articles,  from  which  you  derive  no 
revenue.     There  is  no  object  in  retaining  them  ;  it  is  merely  the  love  of  intermed- 
dling with  the  commerce  of  the  country  that  induces  you  to  retain  those  articles  in 
the  tariff.*'    We  feel  the  force  of  that  objection,  and  we  reply,  we  will  strike  them 
out.     Then  the  hon.  gentleman  steps  in  and  thinks  it  worthy  of  him  to  say,  wliat  is 
the  use  of  removing  those  articles?  and  he  makes  the  House  merry  by  referring  to 
certain  articles  in  the  tarifi^  with  hard  names,  and  asks  what  benefit  does  the  country 
derive  from  the  removal  of  the  duty  upon  those  articles  ?    My  answer  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  is,  that  in  the  430  articles,  the  duties  on  which  are  remitted,  are  indoded 
manv  raw  materials  which  are  the  elements  of  our  own  manufactures.     The  bon. 
gentleman  says,  you  permit  alum  to  be  brought  in  duty  free,  that  bread  may  be  the 
more  readily  adulterated.     I  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  if  he  be  ignorant  of  it,  diat 
alum  is  an  article  which  enters  into  the  most  important  manufactures  of  this  oonn- 
try  ;  and,  perhaps,  there  is  no  article  with  respect  to  which  I  have  received  more 
urgent  applications  for  a  reduction  of  duty  than  alum.    We  import  alum  from 
China;  and  we  are  continually  told  how  desirable  it  is  to  extend  our  commercial 
relations  with  that  country,  and  receive  in  return  for  our  manafj^tures  some  odier 
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article  besides  tea.  There  is  in  China  a  manufactare  of  alum ;  and  there  is  a  chance 
of  opemng  and  extending  trade  with  China  in  that  article.  I  believe  the  supply  of 
alum  brought  from  the  Roman  States  and  Syria  is  very  limited.  Three  or  four  cwt. 
was  all  that  was  received  within  the  last  few  months.  It  was  of  an  inferior  kind, 
but  still  it  was  a  commencement.  Under  these  circumstances  we  propose  to  remove 
the  duty  on  alum,  and  this  is  the  return  which  the  hon.  gentleman  makes — *^  You 
renaoTe  the  duty  on  alum  in  order  that  there  may  be  fresh  means  of  adulterating 
bread."  We  propose  to  remove  the  duty  upon  bark,  upon  skins,  upon  oils,  upon 
indigo,  upon  all  dyestuffis,  and  altogether  on  430  articles,  and  not  merely  upon  divi- 
divi — ^upon  articles  which  are  of  great  importance  to  the  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try. The  total  amount  of  loss  is  j£350,000  which,  considering  that  the  reduction  is 
upon  the  raw  material  of  manufactures,  is,  I  think,  well  applied.  If  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman thinks  differently,  let  him  propose  the  remission  of  that  tax  he  would  prefer ; 
and,  meeting  the  hon.  gentleman  on  that  ground,  I  should  not  despur  of  having  the 
sanction  of  Jhe  House  to  the  removal  of  those  articles  from  the  tariff,  and  to  the 
simplification  which  we  propose  of  the  customs.  Last  year,  when  we  had  no  sur- 
plus, we  were  asked  to  reduce  the  duty  upon  staves.  Nothing  would  have  been 
more  easy  than  to  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  would  derive  very  little  direct 
adTantage  from  the  remission  of  the  duty  upon  staves.  If  the  hon.  ||pntleman 
calculated  the  benefit  derivable  from  it  to  an  agricultural  family,  he  will  be  able  to 
show  that  it  is  less  than  3<i.,  the  amount  he  says  they  will  receive  from  the  reduction 
of  tbe  duty  on  cotton  wool.  But  is  that  the  way  in  which  we  should  estimate  the 
matter?  It  was  said,  last  year,  by  retaining  the  duty  on  staves,  you  are  injuring 
ao  important  branch  of  manufactures.  You  are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  cooper. 
You  have  opened  the  West  Indies  to  a  free  competition  with  him  in  Anjerican 
staves ;  you  permit  them  to  be  brought  without  payment  of  duty,  but,  by  your  tim- 
ber duties,  imposing  a  tax  on  the  raw  material — namely,  staves  fVom  the  United 
States  and  the  Baltic,  you  are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  cooper.  Remove  the  duty 
upon  staves,  and  your  cooperage  trade  will  revive ;  the  coopers  will  be  able,  by  skill 
and  peculiar  advantages,  to  compete  with  America  and  other  countries.  Well,  then, 
is  it  any  test  of  the  utility  of  the  measure  to  say  that  the  agricultural  labourer  wiU 
derive  only  a  small  benefit  from  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  staves  ?  You  will  en- 
able your  coopers  to  compete  with  advantage  with  the  coopers  of  other  countries, 
and  you  will  confer  a  benefit  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  similar  benefits, 
will  operate  advantageously  and  tend  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  labourer. 
What  did  we  hear  last  year  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  wool  P  For  three  or  four 
successive  years  we  were  urged  to  take  off  the  duty  on  sheep's  wool,  and  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  may  recollect  the  description  which  was  then  given  of  the  woollen 
manufactnres  of  this  country.  We  felt  ourselves  that  the  earliest  opportunity  should 
be  taken  of  applying  any  surplus  to  take  off  the  duty  on  wool.  Well,  you  removed 
the  duty  when  there  was  scarcely  any  surplus ;  the  wooUen  manufacture  has  im- 
proTcd,  and  an  increase  of  price  in  your  own  domestic  produce  is  the  result.  Evenr  argu- 
ment which  applied  to  the  reductionof  duty  on  foreign  wool,  applies  with  equal  force  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool.  Having  removed  the  duty  on  foreign  sheep^s 
wool,  there  is  an  additional  argument  for  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  cotton  wool,  so 
that  both  branches  of  manufacture  may  compete  with  each  other.  That  disposes  of 
.£600,000  of  our  surpl  us.  The  remaini  og  duty  which  we  propose  to  remove  is  the  auc- 
tion duty.  I  admit  that  there  was  no  clamour  for  the  removal  of  that  duty ;  but  I  must 
say,  if  ever  there  was  a  tax  unjust  in  its  operation,  it  is  the  tax  upon  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty by  auction.  I  ask  the  hon.  eentleman  to  look  at  the  exemptions  from  that  tax — 
that  is,  what  are  the  cases  in  which  they  originate.  Let  him  look  to  the  amount  of 
property  charged  with  respect  to  which  an  account  is  taken.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
operation  of  the  duty  is  to  give  an  opportunity  to  the  seller  of  an  estate  to  ascertain  its 
value,  and,  having  so  ascertained  the  value  of  the  estate,  he  disposes  ofit  by  private  con- 
tract. Thus,  all  your  establishments  with  respect  to  this  tax  are  kept  up  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  revenue,  but  to  enable  parties  to  ascertain  the  value  of  their  property.  With 
respect  to  the  sales  of  Colonial  produce,  the  great  importer  is  free  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  auction  duty,  but  the  humbler  retail  trader  is  subject  to  it.  Talk  of  the 
injustice  of  the  income-tax !  what  is  it  when  compared  to  the  injustice  of  the  auction 
duty  ?    It  is  a  tax  which  falls  upon  the  humbler  classes  of  the  community,  when 
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tbey  have  do  option  but  to  dispose  of  tbeir  goods  by  auction.     But  I  aoderatand  the 
proposition  for  the  removal  of  this  duty  is  to  be  opposed.     I  understand  a  proposi- 
tion is  to  be  made  for  removing  the  duty  on  marine  insurances  instead.     I  should  be 
glad  to  hear  the  reasons  for  that  from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite.     [Mr.  F. 
Baring:  I  said  there  were  other  duties  which  T  would  prefer  removing  to  the  auction 
duty.]    I  cannot  deny  that  there  are  other  duties  wliich  it  might  be  advisable  to 
remove.     It  is  impossible,  looking  to  the  taxes  of  this  country,  not  to  adoiit  that 
strong  reasons  may  be  urged  for  the  repeal  of  duties  which  it  b  not  iu  our  power  to 
repeal.    I  know  it  is  no  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  those  duties  to  say  that 
the  auction  duty  is  an  unjust  burden ;  but  in  preferring  their  removal  to  the  removal 
of  the  auction  duty,  you  ought  to  show  that  tney  are  greater  burdens.     I  think  the 
general  voice  of  the  country  is  in  favour  of  the  selection  we  have  made ;  and  when 
you  come  to  discuss  them  in  relation  to  other  duties  competing  for  repeal,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  tliat  tlie  general  sense  of  the  House  will  remain  what  I  understood  to 
be — that,  upon  the  whole,  the  duties  were  taken  off  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
industry,  and  conferring  a  benefit,  not  upon  one  class  only,  but  upon  the  country  at 
large.     I  quite  admit  that  if  we  were  to  deal  with  some  taxes  on  articles  of  con- 
sampUoD,  a  more  immediate  bene6t  might  be  derived,  and  might  be  more  sensibly 
felt  by  tl^  working  classes ;  but  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind  what  the  effect' 
is  of  remOTring  taxes  that  bear  on  the  industry  of  the  country.     Look  to  the  amount 
of  your  poor,  and  observe  that  tlie  poor-rates  have  of  late  years  been  increasing. 
Find  employment  for  the  people  in  manufactures,  and  you  will  be  reducing  that 
great  burden.     If  you  compare  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  some  great  article  of 
consumption  with  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  cotton  or  glass,  you  must  bear  in 
mind  that,  tliough  the  immediate  benefit  to  the  consumer  may  be  less  in  the  case  nf 
cotton  or  glass  than  in  the  case  of  soap  or  other  articles  that  I  might  name,  jet,  if 
you  are  ensuring  a  great  branch  of  manufacture  against  vicissitude,  against  snch  dis- 
tress as  visited  us  in  1840  and  1841 — if  you  are  by  removing  the  duty  on  glass 
giving  a  new  scope  for  employment,  I  say  you  are  taking  effectual  means  for  dimin- 
ishing the  risk  of  increasing  the  chai^  on  account  of  the  poor.     I  will  not  at  pre- 
sent enter  into  the  merits  of  the  question  of  direct  taxation.    We  propose  to  continue 
the  income-tax  for  three  years;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  seems  to  take  so  sanguine 
a  view  of  this  country  generally,  that  I  think  he  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
its  removal  at  the  end  of  that  period.     When  that  period  arrives  the  House  may  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  tax  can  be  dispensed  with — whether  direct  taxation  can, 
in  any  shape  or  modification,  be  continued  in  preference  to  indirect  taxation.     I  and 
my  colleagues  have  a  sanguine  impression  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  to 
continue  the  income-tax  for  the  period  mentioned,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the 
proposed  experiment  respecting  those  taxes  which  do  press  heavily  upon  the  indus- 
try^  the  skill,  and  the  capital  of  the  country.     When  I  look  to  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade  last  year,  not  speaking  of  the  internal  consumption,  which  was  stimu- 
lated by  a  good  harvest,  and  compare  it  with  the  trade  of  1843— when  I  find  that  in 
1843  it  was  £46,500,000,  and  that  in  1844  it  rose  to  £50,000,000, 1  do  retain  the 
sanguine  hope  that  the  removal  of  those  restrictions  upon  your  manufactures  will 
still  further  extend  your  internal  industry  and  your  external  commerce.     Although 
there  is  an  absolute  remission  of  taxes,  although  we  cannot,  as  in  the  case  of  co£e 
or  other  articles,  expect  an  immediate  benefit  therefrom,  and  althoiieh  those  taxes 
being  absolutely  removc<l,  will  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  still  if  their  remoral 
should  increase  the  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  country,  that  removal  will,  if 
not  directly,  at  least  indirectly,  affect  the  revenue ;  it  will  cause  an  increased  con- 
sumption ;  and  althoug^li  in  these  particular  taxes  you  must  relinquish  the  hope  of 
revenue,  yet  by  the  general  prosperity  bearing  upon  the  general  consumption,  there 
is,  I  think,  a  rational  hope,  that  your  revenue  will  compensate  you  for  that  loss. 
Sir,  when  we  last  proposed  this  tax,  there  was  a  consideraMon  which  has  not  been 
adverted  to  in  the  course  of  this  debate.     I  think  the  noble  lord  objected  to  any 
alteration  of  detail,  being  unwilling  to  impair  the  effect  of  this  great  instrument, 
which  we  considered  to  have  been  caNed  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  country ; 
while  the  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  there  has'been  no  petition  against  it — circum- 
stances which  I  think  show  that  the  measure  has  upon  the  whole  been  less  onerous 
than  was  expected,  and  that  the  inquisition  necessary  to  esUblish  it  has  been  con- 
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ducfeit,  through  the  gpreat  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  execative  officers,  and  in 
particular  those  in  the  stamp  department,  with  that  valuable  public  serTant,  Mr. 
Presley,  at  their  head — ^has  been  conducted  with  niuch  less  of  injustice  and  of 
oppression  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  It  is  a  matter  well  worthy  of  obser- 
vation, that  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  this  tax  there  has  been  no  diminu* 
tion  of  the  receipts  from  other  sources  of  direct  taxation ;  for  example,  the  assessed 
taxes  have  not  been  lessened  bv  the  operation  of  the  income-tax.  Again,  there  has 
not  been  one  petition  against  the  tax.  I  therefore  do  hope  that  the  House  will  still 
remain  of  the  same  farourable  opinion  which  it  has  hitherto  entertained  with  respect 
to  the  ineome«tax ;  and  that  the  House  will  permit  the  tax  to  be  continued  unaltered 
and  without  modification.  I  say  without  modification,  for  I  do  maintain  that  any 
attempt  at  modification  would  be  attended  with  the  utmost  risk.  I  have  called  it  an 
income-tax,. because  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  an  income-tax;  and,  looking  upon  it 
in  that  light,!  frankl?  acknowledge  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  face  the  difficulties 
which  must  necessarily  attend  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  value  of  difi'erent  annui- 
ries.  If  we  made  any  attempt  of  that  kind,  we  must  ascertain  the  liability  of  every 
man  to  disease ;  we  must  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  health ;  we  should  therefora 
not  get  rid  of  the  inquisition  which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  such  loud  and  ear- 
nest complaint ;  and,  moreover,  the  difficulties  of  discriminating  between  permanent 
sources  of  income  and  temporary  sources  of  income  would  be  interminable.  On 
these  grounds,  then,  I  do  hope  the  House  will  approve  of  the  tax  as  it  stands,  with- 
out alteration  or  modification. 

Mr.  BnUer*s  amendment  negatived  by  a  minority  of  128.     The  amendments  were 
read  and  agreed  to. 


AGRICULTURAL  INTEREST. 

Masch  17th,  1845. 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  W.  Miles'  motion,  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  in  the  application  of  surplus  revenue,  due  regard  diould  be  had  to  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest'* — 

Sir  Robsbt  Pbbl  said,  I  shall  in  a  very  few  sentences  state  the  grounds  on  which 
I  feel  it  my  duty  to  offer  my  opposition  to  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  my 
hon.  friend.  I  oppose  that  motion,  because  the  object  of  it  being  merely  to  trans- 
fer a  certain  sum  from  the  county  rate  to  the  consolidated  fund,  in  my  opinion  we 
should  practise  a  delusion  upon  the  agricultural  interest  by  impressing  them  with 
the  belief  that  such  a  measure  can  in  any  material  degree  operate  to  Uieir  benefit. 
My  hon.  friend  states  that  the  total  amount  of  relief  which  he  means  to  propose  is 
about  £250,000  or  j£260,000,  not  an  absolute  remission  of  taxation  falling  upon 
agriculture,  but  merely  the  transfer  of  that  amount,  payable  in  England  from  the 
county  rate,  to  the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  supposing  in  that  way  my  hon.  friend 
gave  an  absolute  relief  of  £250,000  te  the  agricultural  interest,  even  if  it  were  total 
and  unqualified,  the  absolute  amount  to  each  individual  would  be  scarcely  appre- 
ciable. But  my  hon.  friend  must  recollect  it  is  a  mere  transfer  of  a  charge  from 
one  species  of  taxation  to  another ;  my  hon.  friend  must  recollect,  if  he  concedes 
this  relief  to  the  agriculture  of  England,  he  must  concede,  where  it  can  be  done,  a 
corresponding  relief  to  agriculture  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  consequence  will 
be,  therefore,  that  a  charge  of,  perhaps,  £350,000  or  £400,000  must  be  placed  on 
the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  I  have  a  strong  impression  that,  if  placed  on  the 
consolidated  fund,  the  check  put  on  expenditure  would  be  much  less  efficient  than 
it  is  at  present ;  and  that  government,  acting  through  its  officers,  ))robably  to  be 
newly  appointed,  would  have  much  smaller  means  of  exercising  local  vigilance  than 
those  who  are  now  by  the  local  authorities  appointed  to  superintend  this  charge. 
To  obtain,  therefore,  a  relief  in  England  of  £250,000  of  direct  taxation  on  the  county 
rates,  there  must  be  a  transfer  to  the  consolidated  fund  of  nearly  £400,000,  with  the 
prospect  of  continued  increase  to  be  placed  on  that  fund.  6ut  who  are  the  con- 
tributors to  that  fund  ?  The  consolidated  fund  means  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  produce  of  taxation  to  which  the  agriculturists  contribute.  My  hon.  friend  says 
that  Has  removal  of  taxation,  now  placed  on  the  county  rate,  would  be  a  relief  to 
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the  lower  class  of  farmers  and  peasants ;  but  do  not  the  lower  clan  of  farmen  and 
peasants  oontribate  by  indirect  taxation  to  the  consolidated  fund  ?  GonsequeoUj  it 
would  be  a  mere  commutation  of  taxation ;  and  my  firm  belief  is,  that  the  agricul- 
tural interest,  which  my  bon.  friend  intends  to  benefit,  would  deriTC  no  subatantial 
relief.  My  hon.  frifnd,  however,  proposes  that  as  his  object ;  and  I  rather  think 
that  my  hon.  friend  would  receiTe  support  from  others  who  mean  acquieBcwioe  in 
the  motion  to  be  tantamount  to  a  condemnation  of  the  financial  proposab  made  by 
her  Migesty's  government ;  because  I  find  that  in  a  circular  which  has  been  issued 
from  the  F^tection  of  Ag^culture  Society,  gentlemen  are  expressly  invited  to  vote 
for  this  motion,  upon  the  ground  that  the  remission  of  taxation  which  I  propoee  is 
not  favourable  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  that  the  motion  of  my  boo.  friend 
ought  to  be  acquiesced  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  effectually  resisting  further 
progress  of  the  government  in  measures  of  free  trade.  If,  therefore,  that  be  the 
ground  upon  which  my  hon.  friend  brings  forward  his  motion,  or  others  are  indued 
to  support  it,  still  less  is  it  in  my  power  to  acquiesce  in  the  motion  of  ray  hon.  friend. 
I  have  had  placed  in  my  hands  the  following  letter,  addressed  to  a  member  of  this 
House,  soliciting  his  support  to  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  upon  rather  a 
different  g^und  from  that  upon  which  he  puts  his  motion.  This  letter  is  from  a 
local  Protection  Society,  and  is  addressed  by  the  secretary  to  a  member  of  this 
House.     It  18  to  this  effect : — "  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  a  communication 


I  proposes 

in  his  remission  of  taxation,  would  tend  materially  to  lessen  the  employment  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  and  to  reduce  the  price  of  various  productiona  of  the  soil, 
xhat  the  principle  on  which  the  Agricultural  Protection  Society  b  based  is,  to 
maintain  a  protection  to  British  agriculture,  not  less  than  that  which  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  formation ;  and  this  committee,  therefore,  recommend  all  the  Provincial 
Protection  Societies  to  urge,  by  deputations  or  otherwise,  their  local  representatives 
in  parliament  to  support  Mr.  Miles*  motion,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  these  free-trade  measures.'  " 

Their  appeal,  therefore,  is  clearly  made  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  snali 
remission  of  local  burdens  to  the  amount  of  j6250,000  for  the  agricultural  interest — 
it  is  made  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  further  progress  of  those  mtem- 
sures  which  it  is  the  intention  of  her  MajestVs  government  to  introdnee,  and  to 
imply  a  censure  and  a  condemnation  of  their  financial  policy.  Whether,  ther^bre, 
the  grounds  for  supporting  this  motion  be  those  urged  by  my  boo.  friend,  or  ihoee 
statM  in  this  letter  from  the  central  protection  society,  inviting  members  to  support 
the  motion,  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  measures  proposed  by 
her  Majesty's  government,  it  is  entirely  out  of  my  power  to  acquiesce  in  the  OM^tioo 
of  my  hon.  friend.  Sir,  this  House  has  given  its  consent  to  the  income-tmx ; 
this  House  has  by  a  large  majority,  consented  to  the  continuance  of  a  tax  by 
which  a  sum  of  £5,200,000  is  to  be  raised  on  the  property  and  income  of  the  country. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  continuance  of  that  tax  would  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
public^I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  have  received  the  sanction  of  this  House,  if  the 
proposal  for  its  continuance  had  not  been  accompanied  by  a  declaration  loi  the 
intention  of  the  government  in  respect  to  their  financial  policy.  I  conceive,  there- 
fore, were  I  to  acquiesce  in  a  motion  of  this  kind,  which  must  be  admitted  necessarily 
to  imply  a  complete  disturbance  of  that  financial  policy,  I  should  be  acting  with 
gross  bad  faith,  having  proposed  the  income-tax,  if  I  were  to  consent  to  a  measure 
which  would  render  me  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  proposed. 
If  £400,000  are  to  be  placed  on  the  consolidated  fund,  it  is  quite  dear,  with 
the  present  amount  of  surplus  we  contemplate  for  some  time  to  come,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  persevere  in  the  whole  of  the  financial  measures  we  have  brought 
forward.  We  are  not  prepared  to  submit  to  an  immediate  and  certwn  deficit  to  the 
amount  to  which  it  muse  exist  in  the  event  of  the  success  of  my  hon.  frieibd ;  and 
I  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  consider  the  motion  of  my  hon.  friend  as  a  censure 
and  a  condemnation  of  our  financial  policy.  Sir,  I  cannot  say  I  at  all  repent  of 
the  course  which  has  been  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  govenmient  sines  their 
accession  to  oiBoe.    I  look  now  at  the  condition  of  this  oonntry,  and  at  its  eondi* 
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tion  At  the  poriod  when  we  assaraed  power.  I  remember  the  statements  whieh 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  with  regard 
to  the  prospects  of  oommerce;  with  regard,  I  believe,  to  the  condition  of  the 
iabouriDg  clawes  who  were  dependent  on  their  industry  for  support  in  the  manufac- 
taring  districts  of  this  country.  I  think  I  recollect  hearing  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite,  that  In  the  town  he  renresents— the  town  of  Sheffield — there  were  not 
less  than  5,000  houses  unoccupied.  I  recollect  the  touching  accounts  which  were 
given  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  districts — 
the  accounts  of  the  struggles  which  were  made  even  to  procure  a  scantjr  sustenance 
from  aninals  which  had  died  of  disease.  I  recollect  that  case  to  which  I  before 
referred— 'the  ease  of  the  town  of  Paisley,  where,  during  the  winter  of  1941,  there 
were  not  less  than  12,000  persons-^at  one  time  not  less  than  17,000  who  rose  in  the 
morning  uncertain  where  they  were  to  procure  the  subsistence  of  the  day,  except!  nsr 
by  Voluntary  charity.  Looking  at  these  things,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  bound 
to  support  the  partial  interests  of  any  individual  class.  I  consider,  Sir,  that  it  is 
tlie  doty  of  the  government  to  take,  as  far  as  their  abilities  pNBrmit,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  interests  of  all  cUuses ;  and  I  now  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  all 
elaseea,  but  more  especially  for  the  interest  of  agriculture,  that  something  has  been 
done  to  reanimate  and  revive,  if  possible,  the  manufacturing  interest.  And  I  ask 
yoa  now  to  consider  not  the  effect  which  the  importation  of  3,000  or  4,000  head  of 
cflfttle  or  of  swine  may  produoe  upon  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  but  I  wish 
yoa  to  take  into  your  consideration  wliat  would  have  been  the  effect  of  a  diminished 
demand  of  40,000  head  of  cattle  arising  from  continued  distress  throughout  the 
manufiicturing  districts.  I  do  not  believe  that  agricultural  prosjierity  could  co-exist 
with  the  continuance  of  that  manufacturing  distress.  But  we  are  now  told  that, 
notvritfastanding  our  reduction,  notwithstanding  the  remissions  we  have  made,  to 
the  amount  of  five  or  six  millions,  in  taxes  bearing  upon  the  productive  industry  of 
the  country — ^that  we  deserve  no  credit  for  it— that  all  indications  of  a  recurrence  of 
proepertty  are  disbelieved  and  denied — the  revival  of  manufacturing  activity  is 
entireljr  owing  to  good  harvests.  But  I  remember  when  we  were  told  that  confi« 
denoe  in  the  recurrence  of  better  seasons  was  utterly  misplaced — that  there  was  no 
hope  lor  the  revival  of  manufactures  and  eommerce — that  our  measures  were  mere 
delusions— and  that  unless  we  took  the  agricultural  produce  of  other  countries  our 
raarkele  could  not  he  extended,  and  that  it  was  illusory  to  hold  out  any  hope  of  im- 
provemeot,  or  that  the  suflforings  of  the  people  could  be  mitigated.  Well,  but 
improvement  has  taken  place.  1  wish  hon.  gentkmen  would  read  some  of  the  trading 
cirenlars  Isaoed  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  and  compare  them  with 
the  tradinf^  eireulars  issued  in  1842,  and  compare  them,  too,  at  the  same  time,  with  • 
the  predictions  of  approadiing  ruin  that  were  then  made.  Here  is  one  of  those 
circulars  issued  on  the  1st  of  January  in  the  present  year: — ^*  The  improvement, 
indeed,  in  manufacturing  property  has  far  exceeded  all  expectation ;  the  transactions 
of  the  year  present  one  unbroken  series  of  remunerating  prices  for  goods,  and  a  very 
moderate  cost  of  the  raw  material.  At  this  season  it  has  been  usual  to  expect  tem- 
porary stagnation ;  but  at  the  moment  all  is  activity.  The^spinners  are  full  of  orders, 
and  steam  power  is  taxed  to  the  ntmost  to  fulfil  contracts.  The  woollen  districts  have 
moch  imnroved  in  condition,  and  may  be  pronounced  to  be  busily  and  advantageously 
employed.  The  stocks  of  manufactured  goods  have  been  well  taken  off,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  colonial  wool  sales  next  month  will  be  very  brisk,  and  very  full 
prices  be  obtained.*^ 

Tlie  eircnlar  then  adds— and  this  is  another  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fiscal 
poK^ytpursned  by  her  Mi^esty^s  government, — "  There  are  no  unsound  speculations 
in  merchandise,  as  in  the  memoiable  year  1825 ;  nor  in  American  securities,  nor  an 
enomoBS  bill  circulation,  as  before  the  last  panic;  and  our  monetary  relations  with 
foreign  countries  are  altogether  favourable.  All  these  circumstances  combined,  again 
lead  to  the  appearance  of  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  for  money.** 

That  is  the  account  g^ven  in  this  circular  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year  with  respect  to  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  prosperity  of  the  eountry. 
Now  I  ask  yoa  to  contrast  that  with  the  state  of  the  country  in  1842,  and,  making 
all  the  allowances  that  you  will  make  for  favourable  seasons,  1  ask  you  whether 
there  is  any  ground  for  condemning  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  policy  which 
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has  been  adopted  by  ber  Majecty^s  government  ?  Observe  the  bearing  of  tlus  on 
agriculture, — '*  As  a  remarkable  evidence/*  says  this  circular,  '*of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country,  it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  that  the  quantity  of  wheat 
sold  during  the  last  four  months  at  the  towns  whose,  returns  tire  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compiling  the  averages,  amounted  to  2,128,692  quarters,  being  no  less  thao 
247,707  quarters  more  than  the  sales  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1843;  while  the 
quantity  of  foreign  corn  upon  which  duty  has  been  paid  during  the  whole  of  1844,  is 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  previous  year.'* 

Now,  observe  that  the  whole  of  that  increased  consumption  is  an  increased  con- 
sumption of  wheat,  the  produce  of  this  country,  there  being  no  increase  in  the 
import  of  foreign  wheat,  as  the  import  of  foreign  wheat  appears  to  oorrespond 
with  that  of  the  four  corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  year.  Speaking 
of  the  consumption  of  those  towns  only  where  the  averages  are  taken,  we  find 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  improved  condition  of  the  manufacturing  laboorer, 
there  is  an  increased  coneumption  in  them  of  247,000  quarters  of  wheat  in 
four  months  only.  When,  therefore,  you  say  that  our  measures  are  ealculated 
to  increase  the  manufacturing  activity  of  the  country,  and  that  the  benefit  of 
them  is  exclusively  confined  to  manufactures,  I  give  you  this  &ct  as  a  condusive 
proof  that  there  is  derived  from  them  a  corresponding  benefit  to  agrieulture, 
because  the  demand  for  that  part  of  our  own  produce  which  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  agriculture — namely,  wheat,  is  extended  in  a  proportionate  degpne^  to 
the  increased  prosperity  of  manufactures  and  commerce.  I  oppose  this  motion  in 
1845  on  the  same  grounds  on  which  I  opposed  it  in  1836.  I  then  thought  that 
it  held  out  hopes  of  relief  which  were  certain  to  be  delusive.  I  dilfered  from 
those  with  whom  I  was  then  acting,  and  I  stated  the  grounds  on  which  I  opposed 
the  motion.  I  said  then,  as  T  say  now,  that  there  is  no  tax  bearing  upon  agrieulture 
except  the  Malt-taz,  in  the  power  of  government  to  remit;  and  I  should  have 
thouglit  that  my  hon.  friend  would  have  reserved  himself  until  the  removal  of  the 
auction  duty,  or  the  duties  upon  glass  or  cotton  were  proposed,  and  then  have 
brought  forward,  in  competition  with  those  remissions,  a  proposition  for  the  nsmia- 
sion  of  this  tax  bearing  particularly  upon  agriculture,  instead  of  merely  suggesting 
a  pecuniary  bonus.  Sir,  I  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  question  of  agricultural 
protection.  It  does  not  properly  arise  in  this  debate,  and  it  wilU  moreover,  be 
raised  in  a  discussion  which,  as  I  understand,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Wolverhampton,  intends  to  raise  in  this  House.  I  shall  then  be  prepared  to  aaj 
why  I  think  that  the  Corn-laws  ought  not  to  be  abolished.  At  the  same  time  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  precisely  the  same  amount  of  agricultural  protection  shall 
be  maintained,  if  by  that  you  mean  that  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  touch  it  in  anj 
.  revisal  of  a  tarifi^,  as  in  regard  to  bark,  or  articles  of  that  kind.  I  believe  it  is  for 
I  the  interest  of  the  country  that  you  should  relax  your  prohibitory  and  restrietave 
j  laws  with  great  caution.  I  do  not  say  for  the  advantage  of  the  agricultural  interest, 
I  but  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes  cf  the  cemmunity.  I  am  heading  no  new  doe- 
/  trine.  V^  have  ever  professed  my  belief  that  the  system  of  prohibition  and  extreose 
/  proteclTbn  is  wrong.  I  do  not,  as  I  said  the  other  night,  defend  the  protection 
I  given  to  the  West  India  interest  upon  the  principle  of  commereial  policy;  but  seeing 
the  long  period  for  which  it  has  endured,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  in  the  West  Indies,  the  peculiar  position  of  those  colonies  with 
respect  to  labour ;  seeing  also  our  obligation  to  maintain  our  colonial  empire ;  K 
have  the  strongest  impression  that  the  sudden  and  hasty  removal  of  protectioa  would 
be  an  injury  not  only  to  the  West  Indies,  but  to  the  whole  of  this  great  empire^]*  We 
are  now  taunted  by  one  side  of  the  House  whh  having  seriously  ii^ured  the  agri- 
eultural  interest,  by  the  rapidity,  the  inconsiderate  haste,  with  which  the  protectioo 
of  that  interest  has  been  dealt  witii.  On  the  other  side  of  the  House  we  are  taunted 
with  being  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the  agricultural  party ;  and  we  are  told 
that  we  ought  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  removal  of  all  protectioa  whatsoever.  Sir, 
"  our  intention  is  to  pursue  the  course  we  have  hitherto  taken,  without  yielding  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  one  party  or  the  other.  jWe  have  attempted  gradually  to 
abolish  prohibitory  duties,  and  gradually  to  i%tax  extreme  protection.  In  mj 
opinion  we  have  done  so  with  the  best  success.  I  look  to  the  general  resulu 
of  [our  policy  in  the  position  of  the  country  now,  ai  coroparod  with  the  position 
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in  which  we  found  it;,  and  I  say  we  are  amply  justified  in  (he  course  we 
have  pursued,  and  are  encouraged  to  persevere  in  it.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for 
Shrewsbury  repeats  an  accusation  he  made  on  a  former  occasion,  of  our  having 
retained  power  by  a  forgetfulness  of  the  pledges  we  gave  in  opposition.  As  I 
before  said,  I  shall  not  enter  into  personal  controversy.  When  I  proposed  the 
tariff  in  1842,  and  when  that  charge,  which  the  hon.  member  now  repeats,  was 
made  against  me,  I  find  t\\e  hon.  gentleman  got  up  in  his  place,  and  stated 
that, — ^  With  reference  to  the  accusation  made  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that 
the  right  hon.  baronet  at  the  head  of  the  government  had  repudiated  principles  when 
in  opposition  which  he  had  adopted  when  in  office,  that  that  charge  had  1>eeo  made 
without  due  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case." 

I  find  the  same  hon.  gentleman  again  use  these  words  :^*'  The  conduct  pursued 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet  was  in  exact,  permanent,  aud  perfect  consistency  with 
the  principles  of  free- trade  laid  down  by  Mr.  Pitt.  His  reason  for  saying  this  much 
was  to  refute  the  accusations  brought  against  the  present  government,  that  they 
had  put  forward  their  present  views  in  order  to  obtain  a  change  of  government,  so 
as  to  get  into  power  themselves." 

These  sentiments  I  find  attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  of  sufficient  importance  to  mention  them  in  the  House;  but  this  I  know,  that  I 
then  held  in  the  same  estimation  the  panegyric  with  which  I  now  regard  the  attack. 
I  was  certainly,  however,  so  struck — remembering  the  former  defence  of  the  hon. 
gentleman — that  the  accusation  which  he  made  to-night'  should  have  proceeded 
from  him,  that  I  could  not  forbear  alluding  to  it. 

Motion  negatived.  

MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
Apbzl  3,  1845. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  the  acts  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  85  George 
HI.,  c.  23,  and  40  George  HL,  c.  85,  and  also  48  Geoi^e  III.,  c.  145,  were  read. 
The  Honsimhen  went  into  committee. 

Sfs  RoBEaT  Pjbrl,  addressing  the  chairman,  said  :~Mr.  Greene,  in  the  course  of 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  publicly  declaring,  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty^s  government,  that  it  was  our  intention  during  the  recess  to 
apply  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  state  of  academical  education  in  Ireland. 
I  accompanied  that  declaration  with  a  distinct  intimation  that  the  circumstances 
and  position  of  the  Romaif  Catholic  college  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that 
consideration.  I  added,  that  in  undertaking  the  consideration  of  the  state  of 
Maynooth,  it  was  our  intention  to  undertake  it  in  a  spirit  friendly  and  not  adverse 
to  the  institution;  and  I  made  that  public  declaration  at  that  time  in  order  that  due 
notice  should  be  given  of  the  intentions  of  her  Majesty's  government.  I  was  not 
unprepared  for  the  demonstration  of  opinion  which  has  been  made  this  day  by  the 
presentation  of  petitions.  I  could  not  look  back  to  the  discussions  which  have  tak^n 
place  in  this  House  with  respect  to  Maynooth,  without  foreseeing  that  a  proposition 
for  die  extension  of  Maynooth  was  likely  to  encounter  the  risk  of  great  opposition. 
I  could  not  disguise  from  myself  that  many  persons  entertaining  strong  religious 
feelings  and  conscientious  scruples,  the  sincerity  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
which  on  that  account  are  entitled  to  respectful  consideration, — I  could  not  but 
foresee  that  any  proposal  for  an  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  was  likely  to  encounter 
such  an  opposition  as  I  have  witnessed  this  day;  and  it  was  because  we  foresaw  this, 
having  to  enconnter  difficulties  of  which  we  were  fully  sensible,  but  by  which  we 
were  not  deterred,  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  take  care  that  these  difficulties  should 
not  be  aggravated  by  a  just  allegation  that  we  had  concealed  our  intentions,  and  had 
taken  the  country  by  surprise.  It  was  upon  that  account  that,  expressly  and 
deliberately,  I  made  the  intimation  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  course  of  the  last 
session,  not  in  vague  and  equivocal  terms,,  but  in  terms  distinctly  indicating  that  the 
probable  result  of  the  consideration  which  we  were  pledged  to  give  to  the  position  of 
tlie  college  of  Maynooth,  would  be  an  improvement  in  the  system,  accompanied  with 
an  increase  of  the  public  grant.  In  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  thus  publicly  given, 
we  hare,  daring  the  recess,  taken  this  great  subject  of  academical  instructioD  in 
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Ireland  into  our  consideration.  I  will  say  nothing;  now  with  respect  to  one  portioD 
of  this  question,  whicli  will  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  at  another 
period — I  mean  the  extension  of  the  means  of  academical  education  in  Ireland  apart 
from  Maynooth.  The  observations  I  have  to  make  on  this  day  will  be  limited 
entirely  to  the  question  of  Maynooth.  The  state  of  that  college  has  undergone  our 
deliberate  consideration.  We  have  reviewed  the  extent  of  any  obligations,  in  point 
of  honour  and  good  faith,  which  past  transactions  and  past  acts  of  the  legislature 
might,  in  our  opinion,  impose  upon  the  executive  government  and  parliament  of  the 
country  in  reference  to  this  subject;  we  have  considered  the  practical  effect  of  the 
present  system  pursued  at  Maynooth,  and  the  probable  effect  of  any  alteration  in 
that  system;  ana,  having  given  to  the  whole  subject  the  best  consideration  in  our 
power,  I  now,  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government,  submit  to  the  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  proposal  which  we  are  prepared  to  make. 
Sir,  it  has  appeared  to  us  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  pursue  one  or  other  of  three 
courses  with  respect  to  the  institution  of  Maynooth.  It  is  competent  for  us  to 
continue  without  alteration  the  present  system,  and  the  present  amount  of  the 
parliamentary  grant.  It  is  competent  to  us  to  discontinue  the  grant  altf)getber, — 
to  repudiate  all  connexion  with  Maynooth,  and,  after  providing  perhaps  for  the  pro- 
tection of  existing  interests,  publicly  to  notify  that  there  shall  hereafter  be  no 
connexion  between  government  and  the  college  of  Maynooth.  That  is  the  second 
course  which  it  is  possible  to  pursue.  The  third  course  is  to  adopt  in  a  friendly  and 
generous  spirit  the  institution  provided  for  the  education  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priesthood — to  extend  the  parliamentary  provision  for  that  purpose,  and  to  attempt, 
not  by  interfence  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  by  a  more  liberal  provision,  to  improve  the  system  of  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  tone  and  character  of  that  institution.  Any  one  of  these  three  courses  ia  open 
to  us.  With  respect  to  the  first — the  continuance,  without  alteration  or  modifica^ 
tion  of  any  kind,  of  the  present  grant  and  the  present  system,  it  is  our  deliberate 
conviction,  that  of  all  courses  that  can  be  pursued,  that  would  be  the  most  pregnant 
with  mischief.  We  profess  to  endow  a  national  institution — we  profess  to  make 
provision  for  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  give  spiritual  instructioi^nd  religious 
consolation  to  many  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  We  just  give  enough,  by  voting 
annually  .£9,000  a  year,  to  discourage  and  paralyse  voluntary  contributions  for  that 
purpose.  Remove  the  grant  altogether,  and  you  will  find  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  disposition  to  make  the  pecuniary  sacrifice,  and  to  provide 
some,  perhaps  an  imperfect  endowment,  by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  educatioii 
of  their  priesthood.  But  the  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  the  undertaking  on  the  part  of 
the  government  to  endow  an  institution  and  to  provide  instruction,  has  the  effect  ot' 
discouraging  the  contributions  of  others,  while  the  allotted  amount  is  wholly  insuf- 
ficient for  its  professed  object.  What  then  is  our  position?  If  it  be  a  violation  of 
principle  to  provide  instruction  for  the  Roman  Catholic  pilesthood,  we  are  guilty 
of  that  violation  of  principle  now.  A  grant  of  £9,000  a  year,  professedly  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  is  a  violation  of  principle  at  least  aa 
great  as  any  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  House.  It  is  not  merely  that  you  make 
an  annual  grant  to  Maynooth:  that  is  not  the  limit  of  your  connexion  with  the  insti- 
tution. There  are  upon  the  statute  book  three  acts  of  parliament,  two  passed  by 
the  Irish  legislature  before  the  union,  and  one  passed  in  the  year  1808,  adopting  and 
sanctioning  this  institution,  for  the  support  of  which  the  annual  grant  b  made. 
By  the  combined  effect  of  these  acts  of  papliament,  you  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  college  for  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  only^  You  expressly  use  the 
phrase  the  **•  establishment**  of  a  college.  Whom  have  you  appointed  as  the  visiters 
of  that  college?  Have  you  disclaimed  connexion  with  that  coU^^?  Iiave  you 
repudiated  it  as  a  guilty  thing  with  which  you  will  hold  no  communion  ?  So  far 
from  it,  j^ou  have  appointed  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  highest  judicial  authorities 
as  the  visiters  of  this  institution  which  you  have  so  established.  The  lord  chancellor 
and  the  judges  are  the  visiters  of  that  college.  You  provide  only,  it  is  true,  by  an 
annual  vote,  for  the  president,  certain  officers,  and  professors  of  that  college; 
but  the  acts  which  have  received  your  sanction  expressly  speak  of  '*  fellows,**  of 
that  college  to  be  endowed.  The  acts  originally  contemplated  a  perfect  system 
of  collegiate  education,  consisting  of  scholars,  of  masters,  of  professors,  and  of 
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iVQows.  The  president  of  the  college  must  have  the  sanction  of  the  Crown  to 
his  nomination.  You  have  appointed  a  numerous  body  of  trustees  for  the  charge 
and  superintendence  of  this  college.  You  commit  to  their  hands  an  annual  parlia- 
mentary gp-ant.  The  intention  must  have  been  to  repeal  the  statute  of  mortmain  in 
favour  of  the  college.  You  have  permitted  the  trustees  to  purchase  or  acquire 
real  property  to  the  amount  of  £1,000  per  annum,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
that  college.  By  the  Irish  act  you  permitted  them  in  the  whole  to  hold  real 
property  to  the  extent  of  £1,000  a  year.  That  was  the  result  of  the  act  of  the  Irish 
parliament;  but  in  the  year  1808  this  imperial  parliament  recognised  the  institution 
sn  far  as  to  make  a  further  provision  for  it,  enabling  the  trustees  to  make  com- 
promises of  certain  suits  at  law  then  depending,  and  to  hold  a  still  larger  amount  of 
real  property  than  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Irish  parliamenL  You  have 
enabled  the  trustees,  by  express  enactment,  to  provide  and  assign  a  chapel  in  which 
the  rites  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  shall  be  celebrated  by  a  chaplain  to  be 
appointed  by  the  trustees.  These  are  the  enactments  which  have  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  l^islature ;  and  I  ask  whether  I  have  not  completely  established  that,  if 
it  be  a  violation  of  principle  to  recognise — to  sanction — to  provide  for — the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  that  violation  of  principle  has  been 
deliberately  committed  by  the  government  and  parliament  of  this  country  ?  And 
what  is  the  corresponding  benefit  which  you  gain  ?  What  is  the  practical  com- 
pensation with  which  you  counterbalance  the  moral  evil  ?  You  cannot  deny  the 
fact,  that  you  now  endow  professors  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — training  up  candidates  for  the  priesthood,  for  the  inculcation  of  those 
doctrines.  At  Maynooth,  supported  by  your  grant,  are  ten  professors — three  of 
whom  are  professors  of  theology.  Does  it  mitigate  in  any  degree  the  violation  of 
principle,  that  these  professors  are  miserably  endowed  ?  that  the  maximum  which 
they  receive  is  £120  per  annum  P  Surely,  if  you  consent  to  endow  theological  pro- 
fessors at  all,  it  is  good  policy  to  make  such  a  provision  as  shall  ensure  the  services 
of  men  of  high  character  and  attainments  ?  I  speak  not  with  the  slightest  disrespect 
of  any  who  are  professors  in  that  institution  now — I  am  only  arguing  with  respect 
to  the  general  tendency  of  incompetent  allowances.  If  men  of  high  character 
and  great  attainments  can  be  occasionally  found  ready,  through  zeal  for  their 
religion  and  for  the  interests  of  education,  to  devote  their  time  to  the  cause  of 
public  instruction  with  incompetent  salaries,  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
secure  permanently  the  services  of  men  of  learning  and  ability  by  assig^ning  that 
which  is  at  least  a  decent  provision  for  their  maintenance.  All  I  contend  for  now 
is,  that  we  gain  no  compensation  for  our  violation  of  principle  by  assigning  so 
limited  a  pecuniary  g^ant ;  that  we  provoke  feelings  of  disgust  and  discontent  at 
our  parsimony  in  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  we  commit  the  instruction  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  this  institution  there  are  now  about  440  students, 
250  of  them  we  profess  to  maintain ;  the  remainder  are  called  pensioners,  providing 
for  their  own  maintenance.  For  the  free  students,  namely,  those  on  the  foundation, 
an  allowance  is  made  from  the  parliamentary  grant  of  about  £23  per  head.  From 
this  sum  is  to  be  provided  the  dress  of  the  student,  the  scanty  furniture  of  his 
apartment,  and  his  commons;  and  from  the  aggregate  balance  that  is  left,  the 
^neral  expenses  of  the  institution,  the  expenses  of  coals,  candles,  repairs,  and  such 
like  charges,  have  to  be  defrayed.  What  is  the  state  of  the  building  of  the  college? 
and  what  are  the  feelings  to  which  it  is  calculated  to  give  rise  in  the  minds  of  those 
yonng  men  who  are  educated  there — feelings  likely  to  survive  in  their  after  inter- 
course with  the  world?  Nothing  can  be  more  desolate  than  the  appearance  of  the 
building:  it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  deserted  barrack  than  of  a  literary 
iristittttton.  With  respect  to  the  provision  for  the  students,  of  whom  there  are  440 
in  some  way  or  other  receiving  their  education  there,  and  professing  to  receive  it 
through  your  liberality,  I  take  it  from  the  words  of  one  who  knows  the  fact  from 
actual  inspection,  that  it  is  impossible  to  assign  to  each  of  those  students  a  separate 
room  for  his  occupation — that  in  many  cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one  room, 
for  his  occupation — that  in  many  cases  several  of  them  are  placed  in  one  room,  and 
even  in  some  instances  in  one  garret.  Sir,  a  representation  upon  this  subject  was 
made  to  the  executive  by  many,  indeed  I  might  with  truth  say,  by  almost  the  whole 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy;  and  I  shall  need  no  apology  to  the  House  if  I  read  • 
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that  statement.  It  was  addressed  to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland: — "With 
sentiments  of  the  most  profound  respect,  we  beg  leave  to  state  to  your  excellency, 
that  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Maynooth  have  long  been 
struggling  under  great  embarrassments  in  directing  the  affairs  of  that  establish- 
ment, on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  its  funds  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was 
instituted.  We  beg  to  state  that,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect,  as  far  as 
they  could,  the  benevolent  object  of  the  government  in  the  establishment  of  May- 
nooth College,  the  said  trustees  ordered  a  rigidly  parsimonious  economy  to  be  observed 
in  the  internal  administration  of  the  college,  which  not  only  reduced  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  and  administrators  of  it  below  the  usual  allowances  for  respectable 
clerks,  but  actually  interfered  with  their  comforts  and  conveniences  to  a  degree 
unbecoming  a  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  So 
urgent  was  the  necessity  of  all  possible  retrenchment  in  order  to  compass  the  essential 
objects  of  the  establishment,  that  the  president  has  been  frequently  obliged  to  send 
home  the  students  during  the  vacation,  for  the  paltry  but  indispensable  saving  of 
two  months'  provision;  which  is  attended  with  the  great  inconvenience  of  removing 
the  students  from  the  restraints  of  college  discipline  and  superintendence,  so  necessary 
to  be  kept  up  during  the  short  period  of  their  ecclesiastical  course,  in  order  to  rcDder 
them  proper  and  useful  members  of  the  priesthood;  and,  notwithstanding  all  this 
parsimonious  management,  a  debt  of  iC4,600  has  been  contracted.  We  beg  leave 
further  to  state,  that  the  increasing  distresses  in  the  country  during  the  latter  years 
have  so  affected  the  condition  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  from  which  candidates 
for  the  RoHUiR  Catholic  priesthood  are  usually  presented,  that  there  has  been  a  very 
considerable  redaction  dn  the  number  of  those  who  pay  for  their  support  in  the 
college,  and  a  far  greater  reduction  is  to  be  appreliended — they  have  found  it  so 
difficult  of  late  to  pay  the  usual  pensions  after  having  incurred  the  heavy  expense  of 
preparatory  education  and  outfit  for  the  college.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of 
pensioners  has  not  only  created  the  necessity  of  a  proportionable  increase  of  free 
places  on  the  establishment,  but  has  deprived  the  economy  of  the  collefi^  of  the  pro- 
fits arising  from  pensions.  To  instance  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  present 
establishment  for  the  wants  it  was  intended  to  supply,  the  prelates  are  in  many 
instances  obliged  to  withdraw  their  respective  students  from  the  college,  who  had 
entered  on  their  enlarged  course  of  studies  two  years  before  the  completion  of  that 
course;  frustrating  thereby,  very  reluctantly,  the  wise  and  benevolent  views  of 
government  in  establishing  that  foundation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  up  a  superior 
class^  of  Roman  Catholic  priests,  who  would  be  qualified,  by  their  talents  and 
acquirements,  to  fill  the  vacant  professorships  in  the  college  and  the  higher  offices  in  the 
Church.  To  such  embarrassments  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  reduced  by  the 
inade<^uate  supply  of  priests  from  the  establishment,  that  they  are  frequently 
necessitated  to  call  home  students  for  the  performance  of  clerical  duties,  before  they 
complete  their  ordinary  theological  course,  which  is  already  so  short  as  to  afford 
barely  the  knowledge  essential  for  the  performance  of  the  clerical  functions."  (Signed 
by  twenty-two  Roman  Catholic  Prelates.) 

Now  I  ask  whether  I  am  not  right  in  contending  that  you  can  take  no  conrse 
which  is  not  preferable  to  a  continuance  of  this  state  of  things;  that  is,  to  a  eonti- 
nued  violation  of  principle— if  it  be  a  violation  of  principle — in  undertaking  to 
instruct  a  priesthood  from  whose  doctrines  you  dissent,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
making  only  this  niggardly  and  inadequate  provision  for  the  mtdntenance  of 
those  for  whose  education  you  have  made  yourselves  responsible?  This  subject  is 
now  brought  under  our  consideration,  and  decide  upon  it  we  must.  Will  it  be  wise 
— will  it  be  just,  to  say  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  "  We  are  bound,  it  is 
true,  by  an  inconvenient  obligation,  contracted  by  our  predecessors,  and  that  obliga. 
tlon  we  vrill  respect ;  in  a  surly  spirit,  we  will  continue  to  give  yon  the  usual  grant 
of  9,000^  a  year  ;  but  there  shall  be  no  improvement  in  your  buildings — there  shall 
be  no  advance  in  the  salaries  of  your  professors — the  acts  of  parliament  shall  con- 
tinue unrepealed  and  unaltered — our  implied  sanction  and  encouragement,  so  far  as 
statute  law  is  concerned,  shall  remain ;  and  though  we  do  not  withhold  the  annual 
grant,  we  continue  it  with  the  feeling  that  our  conscience  Is  violated,  and  we  give  it 
you  only  because  we  have  to  fulfil  an  odious  contract  into  which  others  entered,  and 
from  which  we  cannot  escape  P"    Any  conrse  is  preferable  to  this.    I  come,  then, 
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to  the  consideration  of  another  alternative.     Shall  we  avow  that  our  conscientious 
scruples  are  so  violated  in  the  maintenance  of  this  system,  that  we  will  discontinue 
altogether  the  connexion  with  Maynootb ;  that  the  vote  shall,  after  some  temporary 
arran{|^ments,  be  withdrawn,  and  the  burden  of  educating  the  priesthood  shall  be 
thrown  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  ?     ['^  Hear,  hear/^]     f  infer  that  there  are  some 
who  think  that  a  desirable  course.     Before  you  adopt  this  course,  I  ask  the  House  to 
li>ten  to  the  statement  I  am  about  to  make,  and  maturely  to  weigh  the  reasons  which 
prevent  me  from  counselling  it.     If  this  were  a  mere  pecuniary  engagement,  from 
which  you  could  not,  without  absolute  injustice,  stand  released,  vou  might  possibly 
avoid  the  annual  performance  of  it,  by  calculating  the  value  of  the  annuity,  con- 
verting it  into  capital,  paying  the  amount  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  and  notify- 
ing to  them  that  on  religious  grounds  you  absolved  yourselves  from  all  further 
connexioQ  with  this  institution.     Apart  from  the  obligation  of  good  faith — apart 
from  all  consideration  of  the  mortified  and  irritated  feelings  which  might  arise  from 
an  avowal  on  your  part  that  conscientious  scruples  prevented  you  from  continuing 
this  vote ;  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  believe  the  absolute  discontinuance  of  the 
vote  would  be  better  for  all  purposes  than  the  continuance  of  the  niggardly  allowance 
you  at  present  grant ;  but  I  think  I  can  assign  reasons  which,  if  as  legislators  and 
statesmen  you  take  into  account,  public  feelings  and  considerations  of  public  policy 
wiil  dissuade  you  from  taking  that  course,  and  from  repudiating  all  connexion  witn 
this  institution.    When  did  your  connexion  with  it  arise  ?    Under  whose  authority  ? 
How  long  has  it  been  continued  ?  For  fifty  years  you  have  consented  to  continue  the 
parliamentarv  vote  for  Maynootb.     You  commenced  your  connexion  with  it  in  the 
year  1795.    The  reigning  sovereign  was  Greorge  III. ;  the  minister  of  England  was 
Mr.  Pitt ;  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  was  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
who  afterwards  filled  the  ofBce  of  chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford.  In  the  year 
1795  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  called  the  attention  of  the 
Irish  parliament  to  the  state  of  education  in  that  country.     That  was  a  critical 
period,  the  year  1795.     In  a  speech  made  to  the  Irish  parliament,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  that  year,  the  lord-lieutenant  addressed  them  thus  : — '*  We  are  engaged 
in  an  arduous  contest;  the  time  calls  not  only  for  great  fortitude,  and  an  unusual 
share  of  public  spirit,  but  for  much  constancy  and  perseverance.    You  are  engaged 
with  a  power  which,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  its  internal  arrangement,  was  always 
highly  formidable  to  the  neighbouring  nations.    Lately  this  power  has  assumed  a 
new  shape,  but  with  the  same  ambition,  with  much  more  extensive  and  systematic 
designs,  far  more  effective,  and  without  comparison  more  dreadful  in  the  certain 
consequences  of  its  eventual  success ;  it  threatens  nothing  less  than  the  entire  sub- 
version of  the  liberty  and  independence  of  every  state  in  Europe ;  an  enemy  to  them 
all,  it  is  actuated  with  a  peculiar  animosity  against  these  kingdoms,  not  only  as  the 
natural  protector  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  but  also  because,  by  the  pos- 
session of  a  legal,  humane,  and  rational  freedom,  we  seem  to  reproach  that  false  and 
spurious  liberty  which,  in  reality,  is  an  ignominious  servitude,  tending  to  extinguish 
all  good  arts,  to  generate  nothing  but  impiety,  crime,  disorder,  and  ferocious  man- 
ners, and  to  end  in  wretchedness  and  general  desolation.     To  guard  his  people  from 
the  enterprise  of  this  dangerous  and  malignant  power,  and  for  the  protection  of  all 
cirilized  society  against  the  inroads  of  anarchy,  his  Majesty  has  availed  himself  of 
every  rational  aid,  foreign  and  domestic ;  he  has  called  upon  the  skill,  courage,  and 
experience  of  all  bis  subjects,  wheresoever  dispersed." 

In  that  same  speech,  made  at  that  eventful  epoch,  the  lord-lieutenant  sud  to  the  Irish 
parliament : — "Attached  as  you  are  to  the  general  cause  of  religion,  learning,  and 
civilisation,  I  have  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  the  state  of  education  in  this 
kingdom,  which  in  some  parts  will  admit  of  improvement,  in  others  may  require 
some  new  arrangements.  Considerable  advantages  have  been  already  derived  under 
the  wise  regulations  of  parliament  from  the  Protestant  charter  schools,  and  these 
will,  as  usual,  claim  your  attention ;  but,  as  these  advantages  have  been  but  partial, 
and  as  circumstances  have  made  other  considerations  connected  with  this  important 
subject  highly  necessary,  it  is  hoped  that  your  wisdom  will  order  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  it  in  the  manner  most  beneficial,  and  the  best  adapted  to  the  occasions  of  the 
several  descriptions  of  men  which  compose  his  Majesty^s  faithful  subjects  in  Ire- 
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These  expressions  were  meant  to  have  reference  to  the  institution  of  the  Collie  of 
Maynooth.  Like  all  speeches  on  such  occasions,  they  are  necessarily  general ;  but 
before  the  address  in  answer  to  that  speech  was  voted — an  address  moved  by  Mr. 
Grattan— Mr.  Grattan,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  expressly  said,  referring  to 
the  paragraph  in  the  speech  relating  to  education  : — •*  On  this  subject  it  is  tnteDded 
that  a  plan  should  be  submitted  for  colleges  for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergj, 
who  are  now  excluded  from  the  continent." 

He  supplied,  therefore,  whatever  might  be  doubtful  and  vague  in  the  speech  of 
the  lord-lieutenant ;  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  was  intended  to  establish 
Maynooth  ;  and  with  that  distinct  intimation  of  the  intentions  of  the  government,  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  responded  to  the  speech  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  told  him,  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  recommended  it,  thai  they 
would  consider  the  extension  of  education.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  succeeded  by- 
Lord  Camden ;  and  Lord  Camden,  as  lord-lieutenant,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Col- 
lege  of  Maynooth.  At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  college  having  been  founded,  the 
Marquess  Camden,  addressing  the  parliament,  and  thanking  them  for  their  liberality, 
stated  to  them  : — "  My  lords  and  gentlemen — his  Majesty  observes  with  the  highest 
satisfaction,  that  during  the  present  crisis  you  have  not  failed  to  cherish  and  maintain 
the  various  sources  of  your  internal  prosperity.  A  wise  foundation  has  been  laid  for 
educating  at  home  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy." 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  the  year  1795,  the  lord-lieutenant,  who  had  presided 
at  the  inauguration  of  Maynooth,  who  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  building,  thus 
congratulated  the  parliament  on  its  wisdom  in  founding  a  plan  of  domestic  education 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  In  the  course  of  that  year,  1795,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment passed  the  first  act  relating  to  Maynooth ;  and  that  act  was  passed  by  the  Irish 
Lords  and  Commons  without  a  division,  and  without  one  dissentient  voice.  The 
prelates  of  the  Protestant  church  were  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  the  parlia- 
ment was  exclusively  of  a  Protestant  character;  and  yet,  at  that  period,  at  the 
instance  of  the  executive  government,  that  parliament — without  a  division,  vithoat 
a  dissentient  voice — consented  to  this  supposed  violation  of  principle,  voted  the  sum 
that  was  then  thought  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution,  and  clothed 
the  institution  with  a  parliamentary  sanction.  I  need  not  repeat,  that  at  this  period 
George  III.  was  the  sovereign,  and  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown. 
In  1800,  before  the  Union,  another  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  was  passed  upon  the 
same  subject;  and  on  the  completion  of  the  Union,  the  imperial  parliament  found 
this  college  established  and  supported  by  parliamentary  grants.  Those  grants  were 
continued  by  the  imperial  parliament,  and  in  the  year  180S  an  act  was  passed,  not 
interfering  with  the  institution,  but  adopting  and  sanctioning  it,  and  giving  facilities 
for  its  further  extension.  The  present  year,  1845,  completes  the  series  of  fifty  years 
during  which  this  vote  has  been  annually  continued  by  the  House— a  vote  for  the 
support  of  Maynooth.  I  know  that  there  is  a  generally  prevailing  impression  that 
the  imperial  parliament  has  hitherto  done  nothing  more  than  adopt  the  acts  of  the 
Irish  parliament — that  they  found  the  vote  established,  and  they  have  continueil  it 
without  alteration,  feeling  themselves  bound  by  the  contract  into  which  the  Irish 
parliament  had  entered.  Now,  I  am  about  to  prove  to  you  that  that  impression  is 
completely  erroneous;  that  you  have  at  two  distinct  periods  granted  additional  sums  in 
aid  of  the  vote ;  that  you  have  not  merely  contented  yourselves  with  adopting  the  vote 
of  the  Irish  parliament,  but  that  you  have  increased  it  on  two  specific  occasions,  and 
you  are  now  annually  passing  the  vote,  increased  by  additions  made  by  the  British 
pdriiament.  In  the  year  1807,  I  think,  the  vote  was  increased  to  ^13,000;  the 
increase  being  applied  for  additional  buildings.  In  1808,  Mr.  Percival  declined  to 
continue  the  additional  sum  to  its  full  extent,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Percival 
lent  his  direct  sanction  to  a  permanent  increase  of  the  vote.  In  the  year  1808,  Mr. 
Foster  was  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and  I  find  the  following  account  of 
what  passed  in  that  year  on  the  subject  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth : — "  Mr.  Foster 
rose  to  move  the  resolution  for  a  grant  to  Maynooth  College.  The  grant  in  former 
years,  he  said,  had  been  ^£8000.  Last  year  it  had  been  increased  to  £13,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  that  institution  to  erect  buildings  capable  of  containing  fifty 
additional  students.  It  was  his  intention  to  move,  in  addition  to  the  £8000  of  former 
years,  by  which  200  students  had  been  maintained,  an  additional  sum  for  the  main- 
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tenance  of  the  fifty  new  students ;  he  therefore  moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding^ 
X9250  Irish  currency,  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Ireland  for  the  current  }car.'^ 

I  torn  then  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Percival :  "  The'  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Percival)  said,  it  was  particularly  desirable,  after  the  establishment  of  the  con- 
nexlon  of  this  country  with  the  Irish  Catholics  since  the  Union,  that  the  grant  of  the 
Irish  parliament  should  not  be  diminished.  The  fact  was,  that  by  the  vote  then 
under  consideration,  that  grant  was  to  be  extended  to  a  provision  for  one-fourth 
more  than  were  educated  heretofore.  It  appeared,  besides,  that  111  others  were 
educated  for  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  different  parts  of  Ireland."  ..."  On 
the  whole,  he  thought  that  the  supply  of  361  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  therefore  should  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his  right 
Lon.  friend." 

Here  is  a  proof  that,  in  1808,  Mr.  Percival  being  the  minister,  the  British  go- 
vernment consented  to  an  extension  of  the  vote  beyond  that  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Irish  parliament,  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  education  for  fifty 
additional  students ;  and  Mr.  Percival,  in  acceding  to  the  grant,  implied  that  if  he 
bad  thought  a  greater  number  of  students  than  361  was  required  for  the  service  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  would  not  have  been  unwilling  still  further  to 
augment  the  sum  for  that  purpose.  Again,  in  1813,  there  was  an  addition  to  the 
vote ;  I  can  speak  to  it  with  certainty,  because  at  the  time  I  filled  the  office  of  Chief 
Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant.  This  addition  was  of  £700  a-year,  to  be  applied 
to  the  better  maintenance  of  the  senior  students,  called  the  Dunboyne  students. 
I  have  stated  now  to  the  Uouse  the  circumstances  under  which  this  connexion  has 
grown  up.  I  have  shown  how  it  originated  in  1795,  and  has  been  continued  ever 
since,  the  vote  being  increased  and  the  connexion  strengthened  by  the  acts  of  the 
imperial  parliament.  I  nsk  you,  whether  you  are  now  prepared  to  declare  to  the 
Human  Catholic  body — **  During  this  half  century  we  have  been  in  error,  we  have 
been  violating  a  conscientious  scruple  which  we  must  now  observe,  and  we  give 
notice  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  this  connexion,  after  continuing  for 
half  a  century,  must  now  be  abolished."  Recollect  that  when  it  was  formed  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  labouring  under  disabilities  that  excluded  them  from  office 
and  from  parliament ;  and  that  those  disabilitie^did  not  constitute,  in  the  view  of 
the  Irish  parliament,  an  objection  to  originating'  this  grant.  Those  disabilities 
have  been  now  entirely  removed  ;  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  stand  upon  the  same 
footing  with  ourselves  in  respect  to  civil  privileges :  shall  we  now  turn  to  them  and 
tell  them,  in  a  harsh  and  unfriendly  tone — '^  We  cannot  act  towards  you  in  the 
spirit  in  which  the  parliament  of  your  own  country  acted?  True,  you  were  then 
labouring  under  exclusion  which  has  now  been  removed, — true,  you  did  not  then 
stand  on  the  footing  of  equal  privilege, — true,  the  parliament  which  favoured  you 
was  an  Irish  parliament — was  a  parliament  exclusively  Protestant;  the  scruples  .of 
conscience  that  parliament  did  not  feel,  we  feel ;  and  the  connexion  with  your  religious 
education  which,  in  the  hour  of  peril,  they  established,  we  must  repudiate  and  dis- 
solve." Sir,  I  should  deprecate  such  a  step.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
grant;  what  I  deprecate  is  the  animus  it  would  indicate.  We  should  never  be  able 
to  convince  those  from  whom  the  grant  was  withheld,  that  those  scruples  which  were 
not  felt  by  George  III.,  by  Mr.  Pitt,  by  the  exclusively  Protestant  legislature  of 
their  own  country,  are  now  felt  to  such  a  degree  by  us,  that  we  must  abandon  the 
connexion  which  was  thus  formed.  Sir,  I  should  deeply  regret,  not  merely  on 
account  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  on  account  of  the  general  interests  of  the 
community,  if  we  did  feel  ourselves  under  the  obligation  of  making  the  declaration 
that  we,  who  dissent  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church — that  we,  who  hold 
a  faith  which  we  consider  more  pure,  and  to  which  we  are  devoted — that  we,  on 
account  of  our  devotion  to  that  faith,  are  prevented  from  advancing  any  assistance 
for  the  propagation  of  doctrines  from  which  we  dissent.  If  we  make  that  declara* 
tion,  what  a  lesson  shall  we  inculcate  upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland !  Take  the  case 
of  a  Protestant  landlord,  perhaps  an  absentee,  who  has  an  estate  from  which  he 
derives  a  large  income ;  that  estate  is  cultivated  by  Roman  Catholic  labourers,  and 
occupied  by  Roman  Catholic  tenants.  Must  I  tell  him,  on  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, that  he  will  violate  his  duty  towards  his  God,  if,  seeing  dependent, professiDg 
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a  faith  from  which  he  dissents,  ia  need  of  religious  instruction — in  need  of  religtoo^ 
consolation — ^in  want  of  the  means  of  joining  in  the  public  worship  of  their  Creator 
— he  should  assign  some  portion  of  the  wealth  derived  from  this  estate  to  provide 
that  instruction  £md  tliat  consolation  in  the  only  mode  in  which  they  can  be  avail- 
able ?  Surely  it  would  be  forgiven  to  that  laodlord ;  surely  he  would  not  be  acting 
in  a  spirit  opposed  to  the  precepts  of  his  own  faith,  if  he  were  to  say  to  these  humble 
dependents — '*  I  differ  from  vou  in  religious  doctrines,  but  still  my  wish  is,  that  in 
the  hour  of  need  you  should  receive  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation  from  the 
bands  of  those  from  whom  alone  you  can  derive  them.  I  will  give  you  a  piece  of 
ground  for  a  chapel ;  I  will  contribute  towards  its  construction  ;  nay,  more,  I  will 
contribute  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  that  minister  who  is  to  inculcate 
doctrines  which  you  believe,  but  which  I  cannot  agree  to.''  Take  the  example  of 
the  city  companies ;  they  act  in  the  most  liberal  manner  towards  the  communities 
who  live  on  their  estates.  They  have  done  every  thing  they  could  to  promote  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  Protestant  tenantry — but  thev  have  not  felt  themselves 

Srecluded  by  conscientious  scruples  from  allowing  a  small  sum  as  a  stipend  for  the 
Loman  Catholic  priest,  and  have  contributed  towards  the  expenses  of  repairing  the 
chapel.  Am  I  to  advise  parliament  to  tell  those  companies — "  You  cannot  continue 
that  aid  to  a  religious  profession  from  which  you  dissent  without  violating  your  own 
religious  principles."  So  far  for  the  case  of  the  individual  proprietors,  and  of  the 
great  city  companies.  But  what  will  be  our  own  situation  h  Ibe  conseaaences  of 
that  declaration  are  far  more  extensive  than  at  first  they  may  appear.  How  shall 
we  act  when  we  come  to  vote  for  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ireland  ?  Shall  we 
continue  the  vote  ?  A  portion  of  it  is  distinctly  allotted  to  the  support  of  men  of 
religious  principles  which  we  totally  repudiate.  Again,  what  position  shall  we 
stand  in  with  regard  to  our  colonics,  if  we  avow  that  an  act  of  this  kind  is  improper 
and  irreligious  ?  In  what  relation  do  we  stand  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Malta, 
Gibraltar,  Canada,  the  Mauritius,  and  various  other  of  the  possessions  of  the  Crown? 
In  all  these  cases  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  act  on  that  principle  of  disclaiming 
altogether  connexion  with,  and  support  of  those  from  whose  religious  opinions  we 
dissent.  Nay,  more,  how  shall  we  stand  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland  ?     Shall  we  repeal  the  act  which  provides  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for 

Srisons  ?  By  a  recent  enactment  you  have  enabled  the  grand  jury  to  appoint  a 
Loman  Catholic  chaplain.  You  have  compelled  the  grand  jury  to  make  the  ap- 
pointment upon  requisition  from  the  judge.  You  have  required  the  grand  jury  to 
make  provision  for  toe  services  of  that  chaplain  from  the  public  purse ;  and  you  have 
prevented  the  assignment  of  unequal  salaries  to  ministers  of  different  religions,  mak- 
ing them  equal  to  the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Presbyterian,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic.  A^ain,  will  you  repeal  the  act  which  provides  chaplains  for 
workhouses  ?  There  again  you  have  imposed  the  obligation  of  appointing  Roman 
Ofitbolic  chaplains.  You  waived,  in  this  case  of  a  prison  and  a  convict,  the  strict 
maintenance  of  the  princii)le  which  is  contended  for.  A  noble  and  better  feelinfr 
interposed,  and  relaxed  the  rigour  of  principle.  You  felt  that  there  ought  to 
be  provided  for  dying  men  in  their  last  moments,  guilty  beings  about  to  suffer 
for  their  crimes,  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  their  Creator,  religious 
consolation  from  the  only  spiritual  guide  from  whom  they  could  receive  it.  You 
have  taken  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  wretched  inmates  of  a  workhoii.se, 
and  you  have  distinctly  provided  that  that  faith  which  is  not  your  faith,  and  those 
doctrines  which  are  not  vour  doctrines,  shall  be  inculcated  by  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains,  for  whom  you  have  provided  a  salary.  Can  I  then,  after  reviewing  our 
course  as  to  the  Colonies,  and  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  seeing  what  has 
passed  for  the  last  fifty  years,  can  I  come  to  the  conclusion  to  which  some  are  prepared 
to  come,  that  we  are  to  refuse  this  grant  upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  principle  to  agree  to  it?  If  that  conclusion  be  not  justifiable,  1  have  disposed  of  two 
of  the  courses  which  it  iscompetentfor  us  to  pursue — the  entire  repudiation  of  any  grant 
to  Maynooth,  or  the  continuance  of  the  present  grant,  and  the  present  law,  unaltered. 
There  remains  but  one  other  course,  and  that  is  the  course  which  we  are  prepared  to  take. 
We  are  prepared,  in  a  liberal  and  a  confiding  spirit  to  improve  the  institution,  and 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education  which  it  supplies.  By  improvement  I  do 
not  mean  such  an  interference  with  the  course  of  «iucation  as  would  poison  all  the 
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good  that  you  might  derive  from  liberality.  I  mean  that  we  should  treat  that  in- 
stitution in  a  generous  spirit ;  in  the  hope  that  we  sliall  be  met  in  a  correspooding 
spirit,  and  that  we  shall  be  repaid  for  our  liberality  by  infusing  a  better  feeling  into 
the  institution,  and  by  ensuring  a  more  liberal  system  of  instruction.  We  shall  pro* 
pose  such  an  increase  to  the  grant  as  shall  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  well-educated 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  A  mere  addition  of  some  jf3,000  or 
£4,000  would  really  be  worse  than  nothing.  I  exclude  the  idea  of  a  small  increase 
like  that  firom  my  consideration  altogether.  If  the  religious  objection  to  a  grant  is 
overcome,  I  cannot  think  that  an  objection  on  mere  pecuniary  grounds  will  be 
allowed  to  prevail.  I  will  now,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  proceed  to  state 
the  nature  of  the  proposal  which^  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  am  instructed  to 
make.  I  have  said,  that  by  the  existing  law  the  trustees  of  Maynooth  are  expressly 
empowered  to  purchase  and  acquire  land.  The  original  act  gave  them  power  to 
purchase  to  the  extent  of  .£1,000  per  annum.  That  power  was  increased  by  the 
4dth  of  Greorge  III.,  which  act  enabled  them  to  hold  lands  to  the  extent  of  ;£l,000, 
in  addition  to  the  land  already  possessed.  That  was  the  enactment ;  but  the  in- 
tended effect  of  it  has  never  been  realized,  because  the  trustees  not  being  incorporated 
— altfaottgh  authorized  to  acquire  land — can  take  no  eifectual  grant  of  any  to  them 
and  their  successors.  They  cannot  receive  land  on  any  other  terms  than  for  the 
lives  of  individual  trustees.  We  propose  to  remedy  that  defect.  We  propose  to  in- 
corporate the  trustees,  and  to  make  them  a  body  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  ^^  trustees 
of  Maynooth  College.^  Thus  we  shall  give  them  that  power  to  hold  land  which  it 
must  have  been  intended  to  give  them  from  the  first ;  and  we  shall  permit  them  to 
hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of  £3,000  per  annum.  If  the  members  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith  are  desirous — as  I  think  they  will  be  after  you  have  improved 
the  constitution  of  this  college— to  make  provision  for  particular  localities^  or  to 
contribute  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  institution,  I  can  see  do  objection  to  such 
voluntary  contributions.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  permit  the  trustees  so  incorporated, 
to  hold  real  property  to  the  extent  of  £3,000  per  annum ;  and^  of  course,  to  legalize 
the  conveyance  of  real  property  to  the  trustees  by  individuals  to  that  extent.  1  next 
address  myself  to  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  college.  We 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  more  liberal  salary  as  compared  with  the  present 
stipend  of  the  president  and  professors.  As  I  before  said,  the  stipend  of  each  in- 
dividual professor  does  not  now  exceed  £122  per  annum.  Instead  of  defining 
exactly  what  shall  be  the  amount  paid  to  each  professor,  we  propose  to  allot  to  the 
trustees  of  Maynooth  a  certain  sum»  which  shall  be  placed  at  their  discretion,  for 
the  payment  of  the  charges  of  the  establishment  in  respect  to  officers  and  professors. 
That  sum  will  admit  of  a  payment  of  £600  or  £700  per  annum  to  the  president  of 
the  college ;  of  £260  or  £270  to  the  professors  of  theology ;  and  of  £220  or  £230 
to  the  other  professors.  We  propose,  therefore,,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  £6,000 
shall  be  allotted  to  the  trustees  for  making  provision  for  the  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  students,  I  would  remind  the  House  that  the  college, 
generally  speaking,  is  divided  into  two  departments.  The  senior  department  con- 
siata  of  three  senior  classes  of  divinity  students ;  and  includes  the  persons  from  whom 
a  selection  is  made  for  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood.  In  the  subordinate  division 
of  the  college  there  are  four  classes.  In  addition  to  those  two  departments  are 
twenty  senior  students,  who  have  passed  through  the  college  course  with  peculiar 
credit,  called  the  Dunboyne  students — a  Lord  Dunboyne  having  bequeathed  £500  a 
year  towards  their  support.  They  are  selected  by  the  president  on  the  score  of 
merit  and  good  conduct ;  and  allowed  to  remain  three  years  after  the  completion  of 
the  ordinary  college  course.  To  each  one  is  at  present  allowed  £55  a  year ;  of 
which  sum  £25  goes  to  the  college  for  the  student's  support.  There  are  at  present 
about  440  studenu  in  the  college — divided  into  these  three  classes — ^the  Dunboyne 
students,  the  three  senior  classes,  and  the  four  junior  classes.  We  propose  to  allot 
to  each  of  the  Dunboyne  students,  in  number  twenty,  the  sum  of  £40  per  annum. 
We  propose  to  make  provision  on  the  whole  for  500  free  students — 250  students  in 
the  four  junior  classes,  and  250  in  the  three  senior  or  divinity  classes.  We  propose 
that  for  the  maintenance  of  each  student,  to  cover  the  expense  of  his  commons,  at- 
tendance, and  other  charges  consequent  upon  academical  education,  a  sum  shall  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees,  calculated  on  an  average  of  £S8  per  annum 
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for  each  student.  We  propose  that  to  each  of  the  students  io  the  three  senior  eUsses 
the  sum  of  £20  per  annum  for  their  own  personal  expenses  shall  be  allowed  in  adUi- 
tton.  This  will  require  a  very  considerable  sum.  For  the  salaries  of  the  professors, 
for  the  provision  of  a  library,  and  for  other  expenses  of  that  nature,  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding^ j£6,000  will  be  requisite.  For  the  twenty  Dunboyne  students  the  sum  of 
£800.  The  allowance  for  the  maintenance  of  500  students  in  the  two  departments, 
and  of  the  twenty  Dunboyne  students,  at  £28  each,  will  amount  to  £14,560.  The 
allowance  of  £20  each  to  the  divinity  students  in  the  three  senior  classes  will  make 
X5,000.  Thus  we  have  a  total  for  the  annual  charge  on  account  of  the  establish-* 
roent  of  £26,360.  That  will  not  be  in  addition  to  the  present  vote,  but  includiDg 
it.  In  proposing  that  such  ailditional  grant  shall  be  made,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  number  of  the  students  in  the  college  is  actually  increased  from  440  to  500 ;  and 
it  is  intended  that  the  building  shall  be  so  altered  and  improved  as  that  one  decent 
room  shall  be  assigned  to  each  student.  We  propose  that  the  college  shall  be  made 
in  appearance,  and  in  reality,  more  worthy,  at  least,  than  it  is  at  present,  of  the  pur- 
pose to  which  it  is  applied.  We  propose  that  proper  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  president  and  professors,  the  repair  of  the  hall  and  chapel,  and 
of  the  building  generally.  To  effect  this  object,  a  grant,  not,  of  course,  an  annual 
one,  to  the  extent  of  £30,000  will  be  rei|uisitA.  We  intend  that  a  sum  of  money, 
80  sanctioned  by  parliament,  shall  be  applied  for  the  purposes  I  have  described.  We 
propose,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  number  of  students  supported  by  the  public 
grant,  shall  not  exceed  500 ;  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  increasing  the  number 
to  600  or  700,  by  reducing  the  individual  allowances.  We  wish  to  put  the  establish- 
ment on  a  liberal  footing ;  so  that  the  reminiscences  of  Maynooth  may  no  longer  be 
revolting.  It  is  therefore  that  we  propose  to  limit  the  number  of  students  to  500. 
We  propose  also  that  the  board  of  works  shall  undertake  the  repairs  of  the  college, 
as  they  do  of  the  other  public  buildings ;  in  order  that  the  charge  for  them  may  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  economy.  We  do  not  propose  to  make  provision  in  the 
act  for  the  annual  expenses  of  the  repairs ;  but  that  they  shall  be  the  subject  of  an 
annual  vote,  and  be  included  in  the  annual  estimates  for  the  board  of  works,  as  in 
other  cases.  Witli  respect  to  the  visitorial  power  of  the  college,  it  is  ezerciaed,  at 
present,  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  education,  by  certain  persons  holding  judicial 
offices,  and  by  parties  viho  either  were  originally  appointed  by  the  act  of  1795,  or 
have  been  since  elected  to  fill  up  vacancies  as  they  have  occurred  since  that  time. 
Now,  our  opinion  is,  that  ex  officio  visiters  are  of  little  value.  We  propose  that  the 
lord  chancellor  and  the  judges  should  be  relieved  from  this  duty ;  and  that  her 
Majesty  shall  have  the  power  to  appoint  five  visiters,  in  addition  to  the  elected 
visiters.  But  we  do  not  propose  that  those  visiters  so  appointed  shall  exercise  any 
powers  of  visitation  other  than  the  present  visiters  do.  We  propose,  iiow- 
ever,  that  there  shall  be  honA  fide  visitations ;  and  that  they  shall  take  place,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  annually,  instead  of  triennially,  as  is  now  the  case.  We  pro- 
pose, also,  that  the  lord-lieutenant  should  have  the  power  of  directing  a  visitation 
whenever  he  may  think  proper.  These  visitorial  powers  are  not  to  extend  to  any 
matter  relating  to  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  We  will 
not  spoil  this  act  by  any  attempt  at  novel  and  ungracious  interference  with  such 
matters.  It  would  be  utterly  ineffective  for  any  good  purpose.  The  visitorial 
power  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic (Church  is  now  exercised,  and  can  only  be  exercised,  by  three  visiters  specially 
selected  for  this  purpose  by  the  Trustees ;  which  visiters  must  be  members  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  special  visiters  are,  I  believe,  at  present. 
Archbishop  CroUy,  Archbishop  Murray,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingal.  We  leave  the 
law  as  we  find  it  in  respect  to  the  authority  and  functions  of  these  special 
visiters.  I  believe  that  I  have  now  stated  the  general  outline  of  the  measure  which 
her  Majesty's  government  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  bring  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  It  is,  I  trust,  conceived  in  the  spirit  to  which  I  have  referred — a 
liberal  and  confiding  spirit.  We  have  not  introduced  it  without  communication  with 
the  leading  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  has  not 
been  a  subject  of  stipulation  or  contract  with  them.  We  have  intimated  to  them 
our  intention ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  satisfied  with  and 
grateful  for  the  measure;  .that  they  will  strongly  recommend  iUfUMseptance;  and 
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tbat  the  great  body  of  tbc  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  Roman  Catholic  com- 
munity will  accept  the  measure  as  a  liberal  and  efficient  maintenance  for  the  establish- 
ment at  Maynooth.  I  commit  this  proposal  of  the  government  to  the  deliberate 
coDsideration  of  this  House;  we  are  not  insensible  of  the  difficulties  which  we  shall 
have  to  encounter;  but,  at  the  same  time,  after  mature  consideration,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  this  measure  which  I  now  propose,  is  nothing  more  than  a  liberal 
construction  of  those  obligations  which,  in  point  of  honour  and  good  faith,  are  im- 
posed on  the  legislature  of  this  kingdom.  We  introduce  no  new  principle.  That 
which  we  propose  is  the  widening  of  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  demands  for  the  services  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  the  pro- 
viding of  ministers  for  the  performance  of  those  services  better  instructed,  and  in- 
spired with  more  kindly  and  friendly  feelings  towards  the  State.  We  feel  that  we 
can  propose  this,  and  can  ask  your  assent  to  this  without  any  violation  of  conscien- 
tious scruples.  We  believe  that  it  is  perfectly  compatible  to  hold  steadfast  the 
profession  of  our  own  faith  without  wavering,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  the 
education  and  to  elevate  the  character  of  those  who — do  what  you  will — pass  this 
measure  or  refuse  it — will  continue  to  be  the  spiritual  guides  and  religious  in- 
structors of  millions  of  your  fellow-countrymen.  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded 
by  moving, — *^That  the  chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  House,  that  leave  be 
given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  acts  relating  to  tbe  College  of  Maynooth.** 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  and  the  result  of  the  division  was:  Ayes,  216;  Noes; 
114;  majority,  102. 

The  bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  and  the  Honse  adjourned. 

April  11,  1845. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved  the  second  reading  of  the  Maynooth  College  Bill. 

Mr.  Colqnhoun  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  A  long  discussion  ensued,  extending  over  six  nights,  at  the  close 
of  which — 

Seb  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows :  Sir,  I  am  not  about  to  review  the  course  of 
this  debate.  It  has  been  protracted  to  a  period  unusually  long;  but  I  think  it  has 
not  been  protracted  unnaturally  or  unreasonably,  considering  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  and  the  excitement  of  the  public  feeling  with  respect  to  it.  Sir,  the  course 
of  that  debate  has  exhibited  many  honourable  examples  of  men,  determined  at  any 
hazard  to  express  their  conscientious  feelings  upon  this  question.  Many  upon  this 
side  of  the  House,  who  approved  generally  of  the  policy  and  of  the  conduct  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  yet  conscientiously  differing  from  them  upon  the  proposal 
which  they  have  made  on  the  present  occasion,  have  proved  their  determination  to 
permit  no  political  or  party  consideration  to  interfere  with  the  honest  expression 
of  their  opinion,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  their  so  doing.  Sir,  I 
assure  those  hon.  members  that,  however  deeply  I  regret  the  difference  that  has 
arisen  between  us,  I  honour  them  for  the  course  they  have  pursued.  Again,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  we  have  the  same  honourable  exhibitions ;  and  I  must  say 
that  my  observations  are  intended  to  apply  equally  to  hon.  members  on  both  sides. 
There  have  been  also  examples  equally  honourable  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
as  well  as  on  this,  of  men  prepared  to  encounter  any  risk — to  brave  any  disappro- 
bation on  the  part  of  their  constituents — to  relinquish,  perhaps  for  ever,  their  political 
station — because  they  believed  this  measure  to  be  politic  and  just,  and  they  have  re- 
solved to  act  on  their  own  sense  of  public  duty,  rather  than  on  the  feelings  which 
they  know  to  be  entertained  by  their  constituents.  I  say  the  debate  has  been  honour- 
rable  both  to  the  opponents  and  to  the  supporters  of  this  measure.  Sir,  I  abstain 
from  any  minute  reference  to  the  line  of  argument  that  has  been  adduced  in  this 
debate.  Whatever  feelings  may  have  been  occasionally  excited  in  my  mind  in  the 
course  of  it,  they  are  overpowered  by,  and  are  merged  in,  one  feeling  of  deep  and 
earnest  hope  that  you  will  not  become  parties  to  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  You 
may  think,  and  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  this  measure 
should  have  proceeded  from  the  constant  and  strenuous  friends  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. You  may  think  it  right  that  those  who  have  proposed  such  a  measure  should 
forfeit  your  patronage.  Act  upon  that  principle — ^inflict  that  penalty — withdraw 
from.usyourconfidence— -punish  the  men,  but  do  not  disregard  the.  copsequenjeet 
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of  rejecting  this  measure  as  it  has  been  introdueed.  You  tell  us-— my  hoiL  and 
respected  friend  who  spoke  last,  the  representative  of  the  universitj  of  Oxford  has 
told  us — that  we  liave  forfeited  the  confidence,  not  only  of  a  great  party  in  this 
House,  but  of  a  still  more  powerful  party  in  the  country.  He  says  we  ha?e  destroyed 
that  element  of  power  which  constitutes  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  public  bosiness. 
I  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  the  mght,  that  if  I  were  to  appeal  even  to  my  own 
constituents,  limited  as  is  their  number,  and  strong  as  is  suppc^ed  to  be  the  personal 
confidence  which  they  repose  in  me,  and  that  which  I  have  in  them,  that  1  should 
forfeit  my  seat  in  parliament.  Well,  be  it  so.  Suppose  that  to  be  a  correct  repre- 
sentation of  the  real  state  of  affidn-^o  you  believe  that  we  would  have  incurred 
the  hazards—do  you  think  that  we  should  have  run  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  confi- 
dence of  the  ffreat  party  by  whom  we  have  been  supported ;  that  we  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  losing  tlie  confidence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  out  of  doors ; 
that  we  would  have  endangered  our  own  existence  as  a  government,  and  our  seats 
as  members  of  parliament  ?  Do  you  think  that  we,  who  have  watched  the  course 
of  affiurs  in  Ireland ;  we^  who  have  had  all  the  anxieties  that  accompany  the  adminis* 
tration  of  its  affairs ;  do  you  believe  that  any  thing  but  a  sense  of  public  duty  would 
have  induced  us  to  incur  all  these  risks  which  you  tell  us  we  have  incurred  ?  Sir,  I 
feel  bound  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  me  as  the  author  of  this  measure,  and,  as 
the  organ  of  the  government,  to  explain — I  am  afraid  I  should  sav,  after  the  length 
to  which  I  troubled  the  House  on  a  former  evening  —to  recapitulate  the  motives  of 
the  government  in  bringing  forward  this  measure — the  object  intended  by  U — the 
ulterior  objects  which  we  contemplate — and  the  effects  upon  the  state  of  Ireland,  and 
its  relations  to  this  country,  which  we  do  think  the  adoption  of  this  measure  may 
produce.  Sir^  our  motives  for  introducing  this  measure  are  these.  In  1843,  there 
was  a  formidable  excitemeut  in  Irebnd ;  there  were  immense  meetings  held  there, 
menacing  the  public  tranquillity.  We  did  determine  to  resist  the  object  which  these 
meetings,  and  which  that  demonstration  of  physical  force  had  in  view,  and  we  were 
urged  by  some  to  demand  extraordinary  powers,  and  were  taunted  by  others  with 
inaction.  We  then  thought  it  unwise  hastily  and  precipitately  to  interfere.  We 
thought  it  our  duty  to  have  ranged  on  our  side,  as  we  asked  for  no  extraordinary 
powers-T-to  have  ranged  on  our  side,  when  we  dkl  interfere,  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  We  resisted  all  the  encouragements  to  precipitate^undue^  and  hasty  action. 
But  when  we  at  length  thought  the  case  was  clearly  established ;  when  we  thought 
that  the  public  peace  was  endangered ;  wh&x  we  thought  that  the  object  of  these 
demonstrations  were  clear  and  developed,  we  then  did,  relying  on  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  resort  to  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  result  of  that  resort  was  the  condemua- 
tion,  in  a  court  of  law^  of  the  parties  concerned  in  these  demonstrations.  A  temporary 
calm  ensued.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  at  that  time  that  you  ought  not  merely 
to  rely  on  applications  of  ibrce^  but  that  then  was  the  time — the  law  and  its  autho- 
rity having  been  vindicated — it  being  impossible  that  our  conduct  could  then  be 
imputed  to  intimidation — there  was  a  feelings  I  say,  then  prevalent,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  governmeut  to  take  into  consideration  the  condition  of  Ireland.  We 
were  invited  to  do  that  by  those  opposed  to  us.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
John  Russell),  who,  I  must  say,  has  iu  this  matter  acted  on  the  principle  on  which 
I  expected  he  would  act,  having  invited  us  to  take  that  course,  and  having  informed 
us  that  there  were  measures  which,  consistently  with  our  avowed  principles,  we 
might  adopt,  which  he  thought  would  have  a  beneficial  effect — ^led  us,  as  the  organ 
of  a  great  party,  to  infer  that,  if  we  did  adopt  them,  party  considerations  should  oppose 
DO  impediment  to  an  honourable  and  generous  support.  We,  therefore,  determined 
to  take  into  consideration  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  related  ioune- 
diatdy  to  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant.  We  did  not  yet  feel  ourselves  in  a 
condition  to  l^islate.  Local  circumstances  of  the  country  prevented  us.  We  pre- 
vailed upon  five  honourable  men— -truly  representing  the  state  of  parties  in  Irdand-— to 
undertake  the  local  and  personal  inquiry,  which  might  remove  much  misconception, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  legislative  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social 
condition  of  Ireland.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  parliament  we  pro- 
posed a  measure  calculated,  as  we  thought,  to  remedy  a  great  grievance.  We  thoc^fat 
the  law  relating  to  charitable  beouests  in  that  country,  a  law  justly  liable  to  com* 
pUint  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Oitholics.    It  placed  the  charge  of  such  be^esU 
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nnder  the  saperioteDdence  of  a  body  exclusively  Protestant.  We  determined  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  that  body  which  had  the  charge  of  charitable  bequests ;  we  went 
further,  we  expressly  enabled  the  proprietors  in  Ireland  to  provide  a  permanent 
endowment,  by  voluntary  contribution,  for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  chapeb, 
and  the  support  of  Roman  Catholic  ministers  and  churches.  That  bill  passed 
with  the  almost  universal  concurrence  of  this  House.  On  the  second  reading  there 
was,  I  think,  a  division,  and  a  majority  of  about  72  to  5 ;  and  the  ^\e  members  who 
voted  against  it  were  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion  in  Ireland ;  or, 
if  there  were  one  or  two  professing  the  Protestant  faith,  they  were  members  acting 
immediately  in  unison  with  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland.  The  objection  to  the 
bill  did  not  come,  therefore,  from  the  English  members  of  the  House,  or  from  those 
who  were,  and  still  are,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  cause. 
At  that  time,  whether  it  was  that  you  had  a  more  lively  recollection  of  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  1843  I  know  not;  but  you  did  almost  unanimously  approve  of  the 
measure  brought  in  by  the  government,  which  expressly  permitted,  sanctioned, 
and  encouraged  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  ministers  by  the 
advance  of  money  for  the  building  of  Roman  Catholic  chapels.  Well,  if  you  then  did 
that,  \»  the  religious  objection  now  to  be  deemed  insuperable  ?  You  appointed  five 
Uoman  Catholic  commissioners ;  ten  were  appointed  in  all,  and  five  of  them  were 
necessarily  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  Roman  Catholic  secretary.  The  expense 
of  that  commission  was  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds ;  and  we  did  that  in  order 
that  we  might  invite  and  encourage  the  voluntary  endowments  of  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  We  were  pressed  to  bind  the  discretion  of  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the 
appointment  of  some  of  these  commissioners.  We  undertook,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  carry  out  the  bill  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  had  been  adopted.  We 
proposed  as  these  commissioners,  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  They  felt 
it  their  duty  to  accept  the  appointment.  They  acted  from  public  and  disinterested 
motives.  They  believed  that  you  were  honest  in  your  intentions,  in  doing  an  act 
of  justice  in  a  kind  manner ;  and  the  first  result  of  that  act  was  to  break  up,  in  some 
degree,  that  formidable  combination  of  laity,  clergy,  and  physical  strength,  which 
had  heretofore  existed.  Sir,  these  prelates  had  great  diflBculties  to  encounter,  in 
undertaking  to  co-operate  with  us  in  the  execution  of  that  measure.  There  was  a 
formidable  agitation  directed  against  them ;  but,  confiding  in  the  purity  of  their 
motives,  and  in  the  belief  of  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  government,  they  resisted 
the  force  of  that  agitation,  and  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  prelates  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  acting  in  friendly 
concert  for  the  promotion  of  a  common  object.  Let  me  say,  that  was  no  soiali 
object  to  attain  by  the  execution  of  the  first  act;  that  act  having  received  the 
almost  unanimous  approbation  of  both  Houses  of  parliament.  There  was  no 
violation  of  public  principle — no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
to  which,  I  trust,  I  as  firmly  adhere,  the  doctrines  of  which  I  hold  in  as  high 
estimation,  as  any  of  my  bon.  friends  around  me;  but  the  result  of  that  measure 
of  justice,  offered  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  was  that  which  I  have  described. 
Was  not  this  reason  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  proceed  as  we  have  begun?  I  do 
not  say  that  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  encouragement  to  make  any  concession 
inconsistent  with  religious  principle,  or  inconsistent  with  any  constitutional  prin- 
ciple. I  say  no  more  than  that  it  was  a  marked  encouragement  to  proceed  in 
the  course  of  conciliation  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution. 
We  had  then  to  consider  what  course  we  should  take  with  respect  to  Maynooth.  It 
was  forced  upon  us.  Neither  you  nor  we  can  escape  the  consideration — what  will 
you  do  with  the  college  of  Maynooth  ?  You  have  supported  it  for  fifty  years.  My 
bon.  friend  says  (and  he  escapes  from  a  great  difficulty  in  the  argument  by  the 
avowal)  that  ho  is  prepared  to  withdraw  the  grant.  Sir,  I  am  not.  When  opposed 
to  her  Majesty's  government,  I  came  down  here  expressly  to  support  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  college;  and  I  do  not,  indeed,  believe  that  there  can  be  ten  men 
found  in  this  House  who  would  have  thought  it  justice,  after  passing  the  act  of  last 
session,  having  acted  in  cordial  concert  with  Roman  Catholic  prelates  who  consented 
to  be  commissioners  in  the  execution  of  that  act — I  say,  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
ten  men  in  this  House  who  would  believe  it  possible  for  us  to  come  down  this  year 
and  state,  '^  a  conscientious  scruple  prevents  us  from  continuing  the  grant  to  May- 
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nooth."  Why,  what  would  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  whole  of  the  Romnn 
Cathoh'c  community?  We  continued  the  grant,  as  I  said  before,  for  fifty  years. 
Bnt  it  is  not  merely  the  vote  which  you  have  passed — ^you  have  also  passed  three 
acts  of  parliament  for  cementing  yotir  connection  with  that  institution.  You  have 
appointed  trustees — you  have  subjected  their  by-laws  to  the  revision  of  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  his  approval — ^j'ou  have  made  the  nomination  of  the  president 
dependent  on  his  approbation.  That  is  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  Maynooth. 
You  have  for  fifty  years,  therefore,  been  professing  to  act,  as  far  as  you  could 
consistently  with  our  own  principles  and  feelings,  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  community.  Can  you  conceive  it  possible  that  I,  for  example,  who 
in  1840  thought  it  impossible  to  withhold  the  grant,  should  have  this  year  advised 
the  House  of  Commons  to  separate  itself  from  all  connection  with  it?  Surely,  there 
can  be  but  few  who  would  take  that  course.  Well,  then,  should  we  continue  it? 
Some  hon.  gentlemen  have  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  college  of  Maynooth.  One  hon.  gentleman  has 
read  some  account  which  he  had  received  of  the  comfortable  condition  of  the 
students,  the  appearance  of  the  building,  and  the  general  state  of  the  college.  Sir, 
the  account  which  I  gave  of  Maynooth  will,  I  believe,  be  confirmed  by  ail  who 
know  it;  that  it  is  an  institution,  professing  to  be  supported  by  the  government  and 
by  parliament,  which  is  in  a  condition  utterly  unworthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  state. 
I  hold  in  my  hand  what  I  believe  to  be  a  much  more  correct  account  than  that  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Perth  has  referred.  It  was  quoted 
by  a  noble  lord  who,  perhaps,  is  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of  Ireland  than  any 
other  noble  lord  in  the  House  of  Peers — I  mean  Lord  Monteagle — ^it  was  quoted,  I 
say,  by  that  noble  lord  from  a  book  written  in  the  year  1842.  The  writer  says, — 
**  An  accurate  description  of  Maynooth  would  be  of  necessity  so  disagreeable,  that 
it  is  best  to  pass  it  over  in  a  few  words.  There  is  such  a  look  of  lazy  squalor  about 
it,  that  no  Englishman  who  has  not  seen  it  can  suspect.  Lecture-rooms  and 
dining-hall,  kitchen  and  students'  rooms,  are  all  the  same.  Why  should  the  place 
be  so  shamefully  ruinous?" 

Such  was  the  place  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were  educated,  you  assigning 
to  them  only  ;^9,000  a  year.  Some  of  the  objections  which  I  have  heard  to  May- 
nooth only  confirm  my  opinion  of  the  policy  of  increasing  this  grant.  The  hon. 
member  for  Dublin  says  that  the  Maynooth  priests  have  taken  a  part  in  the  agitation. 
Why,  can  you  be  surprised  at  it?  Why,  by  the  amount  which  you  have  granted, 
80  far  from  having  afforded  them  the  means  of  liberal  and  enlightened  education, 
you  have  compelled  them  to  make  their  education  exclusively  theological,  and  you 
have  compelled  them  to  make  that  theology  exclusively  polemical.  That  has  been 
the  consequence  of  the  votes  which  you  have  given.  You  have  your  three  professors 
of  theology;  you  have  these  professors  living  upon  some  £120  a  year,  endowed  by 
you,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Is  it  any  practical 
compensation  for  your  sacrifice  of  principle,  that  you  have  endowed  them  in  so 
niggardly  and  so  parsimonious  a  manner?  I  will  refer  you  to  a  statement  that  was 
made  before  the  committee  in  1826,  although  I  believe  things  have  somewhat  im- 
proved since,  by  one  of  the  professors — tiie  professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages — a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  distinction,  who  had  taken  almost  every 
prize  as  a  Dunboyne  student.  He  was  afterwards,  as  I  have  said,  professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  he  was  asked, — "  Do  you  receive  anything  from  the  annual  vote?" 
— "  I  do."  '*  What  is  your  stipend  ?" — **  It  is  £80  a  year  Irish,  from  which  thirty 
guineas  are  deducted  on  account  of  groceries  and  other  necessaries." 

Do  you  then  mean  to  continue  that  state  of  things,  and  do  we  violate  any  principle 
in  improving  it  ?  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  be  a  party  to  this.  I  will  not  send  out  fifty 
theologians  to  be  parish  priests  in  Ireland  educated  in  this  wretched  way,  anil 
amongst  such  scenes  as  I  have  described.  What  we  propose  is  to  increase  the  com- 
forts, to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  professors,  and  to  enable  them  to  remain  longer 
at  the  college.  They  are  men  now  of  great  acquirements — they  are  men,  I  believe, 
of  highly  respectable  talents — they  devote  themselves  to  this  toil  at  their  miserable 
salaries,  from  the  pure  zeal  which  they  entertain  for  the  interests  of  religion  and  the 
cause  of  education.  I  beg  to  ask,  do  we  do  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  or  injurious  to  the  Protestant  faith,  if  we  raise  theii-  character,  or  at 
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least  tbeir  positioD  in  society,  and  give  them  the  means  of  supporting  themselves 
with  decency  and  in  comfort?  Now.  mark  what  the  bearing  of  this  will  be  on  your 
Endowment  act.  You  have  encouraged  voluntary  endowments  on  the  part  of  the 
great  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  landed  proprietors  of 
Ireland  will  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  which  have  been  afforded  them  under 
that  act.  I  cannot  conceive  a  better  mode  of  endowment,  one  more  pregnant  with 
advantage  to  the  public  interest,  or  more  calculated  to  assuage  the  evils  to  which 
difference  of  religious  faith  gives  rise,  than  by  establishing  a  connection  between  the 
Protestant  proprietors  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  But  if  you  make 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  merely  a  skilful  polemic  devoted  to  his  religion — this 
advantage  is  not  so  likely  to  accrue,  as  if  you  give  him  the  means  of  acquiring 
scientific  and  scholastic  knowledge.  If  you  make  him  a  good  chemist,  in  short,  a 
proficient  in  modern  science,  then,  probably,  the  landed  proprietor  will  feel  an  in- 
dncement  tn  avail  himself  of  his  power,  and  by  voluntary  contribution  to  make  an 
endowment  for  him.  The  increase  of  this  vote  to  Maynooth,  therefore,  has  a  material 
bearing  upon,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  operation  of,  the  Charitable  Bequests  act. 
We  are  told  that  this  institution  of  Maynooth  is  of  a  monastic  and  ascetic  character. 
Whose  fault  is  that?  Not  that  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1795,  at  the  institution 
of  the  College,  Mr.  Grattan  presented  a  petition  from  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
against  that  clause  in  the  act  which  prohibited  the  education  of  Protestants  at 
Maynooth.  The  trustees  of  Maynooth  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  lay  college. 
They  did  not  wish  it  to  be  of  an  exclusive  character,  l  hey,  however,  were 
interfered  with  and  prevented;  and  Mr.  Abbott  informed  the  secretary,  that  the 
creation  of  a  lay  college  would  be  contrary  to  the  intentions  of  the  act;  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  intervention  of  the  British  government,  it  was  prevented. 
Therefore,  the  Roman  Catholics  themselves  are  not  responsible  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  education.  At  the  same  time,  my  belief  is,  that  any  attempt  now 
to  make  it  a  condition  that  the  education  to  be  given  them  should  be  that  of  a  mixed 
or  secular  character,  would  be  totally  fruitless.  It  would  alter  the  character  of 
your  liberality,  and  prevent  its  acceptance.  It  was  Mr.  Burke  who  inculcated  on 
the  British  government  the  necessity  of  providing  spiritual  education  for  those  who 
had  to  discharge  the  functions  of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  Well,  Sir,  we  de- 
termined then  that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  this  grant ;  and,  in  determining  to 
increase  it,  to  make  the  oficr  in  a  manner  which  should  be  thoroughly  acceptable 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  people.  We  considered  well  the  question ;  we  did  not 
act  lightly  in  this  matter.  We  considered  the  question — shall  we  before  we 
propose  this  increase  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  course  of  instruction  at  Maynooth  ? 
We  referred  to  the  inquiry  which  was  made  in  the  year  1826,  and  I  own  that 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  benefit  would  result  from  a  new  commission  of 
inquiry  sent  to  examine  Maynooth.  Was  that  inquiry  to  be  conducted  in  a  friendly 
or  a  hostile  spirit  ?  No  commission  which  you  could  appoint  would  be  satisfactory, 
unless  it  contained  the  names  of  men  hostile  to  the  course  of  education  there.  We 
foresaw,  therefore,  that  the  consequences  of  the  appointment  of  such  a  commission 
would  only  be  to  generate  a  hostile  theological  controversy ;  and  after  mature  consi- 
deration, we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  better  to  adopt  Maynooth  as  we 
found  it.  We  did  not  expect  any  new  light  to  be  thrown  on  the  state  of  Maynooth 
beyond  that  which  the  commission  of  1826  afibrds;  and  we  determined  to  trust 
for  the  beneficial  efiTect  of  our  interference  to  the  liberality  and  confidence  of  parlia- 
ment. We  propose  that  the  vote  should  be  a  permanent  one,  instead  of  an  annual 
one.  We  do  not  think  that,  by  making  the  vote  for  Maynooth  permanent,  you 
interfere  with  any  existing  principle,  and  \re  do  think  that  to  remove  it  from 
annual  controversy  in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  conduce  to  peace,  and  relieve 
us  from  painful  debates.  We  have  incorporated  the  trustees,  because  we  have 
thought  that,  in  so  acting,  we  do  that  which  is  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  the 
original  act  which  was  passed  on  this  subject.  When  you  appointed  trustees,  you 
so  appointed  them  to  enable  them  to  require  land ;  but,  in  refusing  to  incorporate 
them,  you  disable  them  from  possessing  land  without  being  put  to  great  and  con- 
stant expense  in  the  law  courts.  In  incorporating  them,  you  relieve  them  from 
litigation ;  but  the  principle  was  admitted  when  the  trustees  were  appointed,  that 
they  might  be  prepared  to  acquire  land ;  and  we  propose  to  incorporate  them,  and  , 
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five  them  the  power  of  holding  land,  without  the  necessity  of  constant  litigation. 
That  18  the  whole  of  our  proposal.  I  see  in  that  proposal,  though  the  Tote  be  not 
annual,  but  that  the  measure  is  to  be  permanent — I  see,  I  say,  no  violation  of 
principle  which  does  not  apply  to  a  continuance  of  this  vote  for  another  fifty  years 
in  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  formerly  granted.  In  each  case,  the  monej  will 
be  distinctly  applied,  under  the  authority  of  parliament,  in  the  inculcation  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  belief.  It  is  said,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of 
Ireland  are  indifferent  to  this  proposition.  We  are  asked  what  impression  do  we 
anticipate  to  make  on  the  professors  of  Maynootfa  bv  it  ?  We  are  told  that  they  will 
reject  it  as  an  unnecessary  boon ;  and  that  they  will  laugh  at  us  for  our  liberality. 
In  this  respect  you  do  injustice  to  their  feelings.  The  generosity  with  which  you 
have  acted,  has  excited  gratitude  in  them.  When  they  heard  of  the  proposition, 
they  wrote  immediately  a  letter,  of  which  I  will  read  a  part  to  the  House.  I  think 
there  are  seventeen  professors  at  Maynooth ;  and  the  letter  addressed  to  me  is  signed 
by  sixteen  out  of  the  seventeen,  the  other  one  being  incapacitated  by  illness.  In 
that  letter  they  thus  express  themselves: — **The  undersigned  beg  leave  most 
respectfully  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  very  liberal  provision 
which  you,  as  the  head  of  the  government,  have  proposed  for  the  education 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  still  more  for  the  kind  and  gracious  manner 
in  which  you  have  recommended  the  measure  to  the  friendly  consideration  of 
the  House." 

If  you  ask  me  whether  I  prefer  that  the  education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  should 
be  entrusted  to  men  influenced  by  sueh  grateful  feelings  rather  than  to  men  whom 
you  have  starved  by  the  paltry  and  shameful  pittance  you  have  hitherto  given  them, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  if  I  am  to  entrust  the  education  of  men  who  have  to  incul- 
cate peace  and  good  order— if  I  have  to  provide  for  what  I  believe  to  be  the  general 
interests — ^nay,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion — tlien 
I  would  rather  commit  the  instruction  of  the  young  men  who  are  to  be  the  spiritual 
g^iides  of  the  people  in  another  faith,  who  are  to  be  their  instructors  through  life, 
to  persons  grateful  for  your  liberality,  than  to  men  who  view  with  indignation 
the  paltry  pittance  you  assign  to  them,  under  a  pretence  of  making  a  provision  for 
their  education.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  institutions 
as  they  exist  at  present.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  this  will  produce  permanent 
satisfaction — I  do  not  say  that  it  will  induce  these  men  to  compromise  a  ungle 
principle.  I  cannot  go  so  far  as  that.  I  do  not  guarantee  the  vote  for  Maynooth 
as  a  final  and  complete  measure.  I  cannot  say  that;  but  I  can  give  you  a  proof  that 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  your  liberality ;  and  that,  under  the  generous  impulse  of 
their  feelings,  thev  declare  that  this  is  an  honourable  and  liberal  proceeding.  This 
is  all  I  profess — these  are  the  motives  on  which  we  acted  when  we  made  this  pro- 
posal. My  hon.  friend  asks  me  two  questions.  He  asks  me  this.  He  calls  upon 
me  to  state  whether  or  not  this  is  part  of  a  preconcerted  system,  the  whole  of  which 
we  have  not  developed ;  and  whether  the  proposal  with  respect  to  Maynooth  is  not 
brought  forward  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  ?  I  answer  my  hon.  friend,  that  this  proposal  is  brought 
forward  singly  and  exclusively  on  its  own  abstract  merits.  It  is  a  proposal  by  itself, 
and  not  a  part  of  a  preconcerted  system ;  it  is  not  brought  forward  with  the  design 
of  facilitating  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  We  have  had  oo 
communication  on  thb  subject  with  any  authority  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere.  We 
have  not  had  that  subject  in  our  contemplation.  You  may  suppose— as  I  have 
teen  rumours  of  it  elsewhere — that  though  we  have  had  no  communication  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  in  Ireland,  yet  that  we  have  had  some  secret 
negotiations  with  Rome.  I  state  explicitly  that  the  report  is  altogether  without 
foundation.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  we  should  do  no  good  in  Ireland  by 
any  secret,  unavowed  negotiations  at  Rome,  to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland  is  not  a  party.  By  such  a  negotiation,  fettering  the  independence  of 
the  church— I  mean  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  —  or  establishing  any  connection 
between  the  state  and  that  church  as  it  exists  in  Ireland,  of  which  members  of  the 
church  were  not  cognizant,  and  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  I  do  not  think  any 
such  arrangement  could  be  satisfactory  to  them,  or  beneficial  to  the  country.  I  have 
Mud  that  this  measure  forms  no  part  of  a  general  system ;   that  it  is  not  brought  for- 
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ward  designedly  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  foundation  of  a  future  proposal  fur 
an  endowment.  I  say  also,  as  to  endowment,  that  I  think  there  are  very  great 
objections  to  it.  I  do  not  helieve  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity  ;  nor  have  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  exhibited  any  inclination  in  its  favour. 
Perhaps  the  declaration  recently  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kildare  with 
respect  to  endowment^  nay  be  in  your  recollection.  He  distinctly  declared  that 
the  clergy  and  laity  were  opposed  to  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ; 
aad  it  is  impossible  not  to  see,  from  the  many  demonstrations  of  feeling  in  this 
country,  that  here  abo  there  would  be  gp-eat  difficulties  with  respect  to  such  a 
measure.  I  have  stated  precisely  the  truth  with  respect  to  endowments.  But 
my  hon.  friend  proceeds  to  a<«k,  "  Will  you  make  a  declaration  that  it  would  not  be 
consistent  .with  your  principles  that  at  any  future  time  there  should  be  an  endow- 
ment of  Roman  Catholic  ministers?'*  I  must  say  I  think  my  hon.  friend  has  no 
right  to  require  such  a  declaration.  I  have  stated  to  }x>u  most  explicitly 
the  truth,  but  I  will  make  no  such  declaration.  This  I  will  not  do;  and 
I  beg  you  to  draw  no  unfair  inference  from  it — I  will  not  hamper  or  embarrass 
any  future  government  by  a  declaration  upon  that  which  is  now  a  difficulty 
that  I  know  to  be  altogether  insuperable.  I  see  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  a  measure ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  one  has  a  right  to  call  upon  me 
now  to  give  a  public  opinion  that  those  difficulties  can  never,  at  any  future  time, 
be  overcome.  I  think  it  would  not  be  right  in  me,  for  the  [mrpose  of  purchasing  a 
relaxation  in  the  opposition  to  the  measures  which  I  now  propose,  to  place  on  record 
a  declaration  which  may  fetter  the  action  of  those  who  may  hereafter  be  responsible 
for  the  government  of  the  country.  My  hon.  friend  asks  me  whether  I  do  not 
consider  there  is  some  principle  of  religious  objection  opposed  to  endowment  ?  In 
refusing  to  state  the  objection  as  one  at  all  times  insuperable,  I  cannot  say  there 
is  a  decided  religious  objection  to  it.  I  think  that  this  measure  has  no  bearing  on 
the  religious  question,  and,  so  far  as  rdigion  is  concerned,  does  not  affect  the 
question  of  Endowment.  I  believe  that  the  Endowment  act  of  last  session,  by 
which  you  constituted  a  board  for  facilitating  the  endowment  of  Roman  Catholic 
bishops  and  ministers,  and  for  building  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  had  a  much 
more  material  bearing  upon  the  religious  principle  than  the  present  bill  for  a 
permanent  grant  to  Maynooth.  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  all  respect  for  my 
hon.  friend,  that  I  cannot  concur  in  his  doctrine,  that  it  is  an  offence  in  the 
eyes  of  God  to  support  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  that  that 
same  religious  principle  which  compels  me  to  dissent  from,  excludes  me  also  from 
contributing  to  the  support,  under  all  circumstances  and  in  all  times,  of  any  body 
of  men  who  adopt  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  I  do  not  see  how  my  hon. 
friend  can  get  over  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  our  colonies.  He  says  of  Malta,  that, 
having  taken  that  colony,  and  having  a  capitulation,  you  are  bound  by  the  terms  of 
that  capitulation  to  support  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  there.  But  why  did  you 
take  Malta  ?  Because  it  was  a  convenient  position  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  being 
so  convenient  for  your  purposes,  you  are  now  ready  to  go  to  war  rather  than  aban- 
don  it.  But  if,  as  my  hon.  friend  says,  there  is  some  high  religious  principle  which 
prohibits  you  from  connecting  yourselves  in  any  way  with  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, why  did  yon  go  to  war  and  incur  great  loss  of  life  in  conquering  Canada?  and 
why  did  you  accept  Malta  with  this  condition  ?  You  do  not  overcome  the  difficulty 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  colony,  and  we  are  bound  by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation. 
If  the  religious  principle  be  good  for  any  thing,  it  should  have  prevented  you  from 
accepting  the  colony,  and  entering  into  that  capitulation.  Then  as  to  the  other 
point,  I  think,  too,  the  doctrine  of  my  hon.  friend  is  dangerous  with  reference  to  the 
interests  of  the  Established  Church.  The  principle  of  that  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  a 
violation  of  conscience  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  religion  from  the  faith  of 
which  we  dissent.  lean  understand  saying  to  the  Dissenters,  **The  Established 
religion  is  a  great  national  institution — all  Christians  are  interested  in  its  mainte* 
nance ;  we  ask  you  to  contribute  to  its  support— >in  doing  so  you  violate  no  oon« 


scientious  scruple,  and  it  will  aid  the  cause  of  religion  generally  by  keeping  up  such 

an  establishment  as  the  Church  of  England.^'      But  if  I  say  to  the  dissenter, 

"        ■  '         ■  -       .  .  -  -     Established 

ke  him  who 

y  Google 


'*  There  is  no  tax  I  can  impose  upon  you  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  does  not  violate  your  conscientious  scniples,^*  then  I  make  him  who 
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might  have  heen  willing  to  contribute  to  its  support,  if  he  thought  that  io  doiogr  so 
there  was  no  violation  of  religious  principle,  object  to  a  pecuniary  impost  for  such  a 
purpose,  because  by  my  own  confession  I  accompany  the  levy  of  the  tax  with  an 
avowed  expressed  injury  to  his  religious  feelings.     My  hon.  friend  says — "The  Es- 
tablished Church  is  supported  by  tithes;  tithes  are  a  charge  upon  property;  the 
dissenter,  therefore,  who  acquires  or  inherits  property  takes  it  with  its  encumbrances ; 
and  contributions  to  the  church  being  one  of  those  incumbrances,  it  is  no  violation 
of  conscience  on  his  part  to  discharge  a  legal  obligation/*    The  hon.  gentlenaan 
says  the  same  of  church-rates ;  but  what  does  my  hon.  friend  say  of  church  exten- 
sion ?     Hthes  may  be  a  legal  incumbrance  upon  property  ;  church-rates  may  par- 
take of  the  same  character;  but  supposing  this  House,  for  the  interests  of  religion, 
were  to  think  it  advisable  this  year  and  next  year  to  do  what  they  have  done  ia 
former  years — make  a  grant  for  the  construction  of  religious  edifices  in  connecrion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  would  it  not  be  better  that  we  should  be  enabled  to 
say  to  the  dissenter,   *'  We  call  upon  you  to  contribute  to  this  object,  meaning  to 
impose  no  violation  upon  your  conscience?'*  than  that  we  should  say,  **  We  make 
you  contribute  to  the  support  of  a  church  from  whose  doctrines  you  dissent,  and  we 
tell  you  it  is  a  violation  of  your  religious  scruples  if  you  consent."    It  is  no  answer 
to  say  to  them,  '*  I  am  a  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  you  are  dissenters.** 
We  must  admit  that,  in  respect  of  conscientious  scruples,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us.     If  it  violates  my  conscience  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  tlie 
Protestant  dissenters  in  Ulster,  it  equally  violates  the  conscience  of  those  Protestant 
dissenters  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Established  Church.     I  will  take  it  on 
another  ground.     I  would  say  to  the  dissenters  that  there  are  great  public  interests 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church  ;  I  say  the  maintenance  of 
that  church  is  important  to  all  religious  sects ;  I  call  upon  them  to  contribute  to 
this,  as  I  call  upon  the  Quaker  to  contribue  to  the  support  of  the  army,  and  I  in- 
tend to  impose  no  obligation  onerous  to  any  man*s  conscience.     But  I  do  shrink 
from  telling  the  dissenter,  "  I  not  only  subject  you  to  the  tax,  but  I  tell  you  that  by 
paying  it  you  violate  your  conscience.**     On  that  ground,  I  cannot  agree  to  the 
doctrine  that  this  measure  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Establishal 
Church.     So  far  as  to  the  objects  of  the  government.     With  regard  to  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  the  opinions  I  have  declared  I  still  adhere  to ;  but  I  do  think, 
looking  at  the  condition  of  Ireland,  looking  at  the  importance  of  the  question,  and 
taking  into  account  the  position  of  the  people,  and  all  its  past  evils,  I  do  believe  this 
measure,  proposed  by  us  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  Maynooth,  is  a  measure 
just  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  while  it  violates  no  principle  of  ours.     We  hope  for 
the  acquiescence  of  the  House  in  this  vote  as  proposed  by  the  government ;  the  will- 
ing adoption  of  which,  we  feel  confident,  will  produce  a  kindly  feeling  in  Ireland. 
It  has  produced  that  effect ;  it  has  been  received  with  a  grateful  feeling,  and  with  a 
spirit  corresponding  to  that  in  which  it  was  proposed.     I  hardly  expected  it  wonld 
have  produced  such  an  effect  as  has  already  attended  it.     I  do  not  believe  the  grati- 
tude which  is  expressed  by  the  Irish  people  for  this  measure  is  connected  with  any 
feeling  or  wish  for  future  encroachments  on  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church. 
I  believe  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  a  kind  and  generous  policy,  producing  grate- 
ful and  kind  feelings.     I  might  have  been  tempted,  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  debate, 
to  refer  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Macaulay) ;  but  the  taunts 
and  imputations  in  which  he  indulged  against  the  government  1  will  forbear  from 
noticing.     I  will  rather  follow  the  example  of  the  noble  lord,  and  abstain  altogether 
from  any  thing  like  recrimination.     I  think,  however,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  1  could 
prove,  from  the  admissions  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in  that  part  of  his 
speech  which  was  addressed  to  his  constituents,  as  to  there  being  no  violation  of 
principle  in  this  measure,  as  to  its  being  a  mere  question  between  j£9000  and 
£27,000  a  year,  and  as  to  his  not  conceiving  it  possible  that  any  mind  could  be  so 
obtuse  as  not  to  see,  that  there  could  be  no  difference  in  principle  between  X9000 
and  £27,000  a  year,  that  he  is  the  last  man  who  should  throw  an  imputation  on  the 
government  for  departing  from  past  principles.     With  me  every  feeling  as  to  the 
imputation  of  inconsistency,  every  feeling  with  regard  to  the  suspicions  thrown  upon 
the  sincerity  of  the  government,  every  other  feeling  is  subordinate  to  one— my  de* 
sire  that  you  should  not  reject  this  measure.     I  do  not  regret  the  course  I  have 
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takeo.  I  know  not  what  the  conseqaeoces  may  he  in  respect  to  the  more  kindly 
relationa  hetween  Ireland  aod  this  country.  It  has  produeed  in  the  minds  of  a 
generous  people  a  kindJy  and  a  grateful  feeling.  As  I  said  before,  punish  us ;  visit 
us  with  censure ;  let  the  two  parties  combine  against  us  on  the  ground  that  the 
policy  we  are  adopting  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  its  original  promoters ;  take  what 
other  course  you  please ;  but  let  not  your  indignation  fall  on  the  measure — ^let  it  be 
confined  to  those  who  proposed  it.  I  don^t  rest  the  measure  on  any  question  of  mere 
compact.  I  say  an  honourable  engagement  does  exist,  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  yon  to  withdraw  the  support  from  Maynooth  without  wounding  the  feelings  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  the  grant ;  but,  after 
granting  it  for  fifty  years,  it  could  not  be  withdrawn  without  exciting  suspicion  as 
to  your  motives.  But  I  say  again,  I  do  not  defend  the  measure  on  the  ground  of 
compact ;  I  defend  it  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  wise  and  a  just  measure,  and  far 
better  than  the  continuance  of  the  present  system.  I  say  that  without  the  least 
hesitation ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  recollect  that  you  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of 
Ireland.  I  say,  you  must  break  up,  in  some  way  or  other,  that  formidable  confede- 
racy which  exists  in  that  country  against  the  British  government  and  the  British 
connection.  I  do  not  believe  you  can  break  it  up  by  force.  You  can  do  much,  con- 
sistently  with  the  principles  you  avow,  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the  union  and  the 
Protestant  church.  You  can  do  much  to  break  it  up  by  acting  in  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness, forbearance,  and  generosity.  And  I  believe  it  is  essential  you  should  break  it 
up,  in  order  that  you  may  carry  on  the  work  of  good  government  in  Ireland,  and  in 
that  you  may  strengthen  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  and  maintain 
unimpaired  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  United  Kingdom.  When  I  proposed  this 
measare  on  Thursday  week,  I  did  so,  having  given  notice  of  it  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  and  without  reference  to  events  that  have  since  taken  place. 
But  on  the  day  after  I  gave  notice  of  this  measure,  and  introduced  it  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Uouse,  our  attention  was  called  to  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and 
the  noble  lord  (the  member  for  the  city  of  London)  did  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  partially 
to  raise  the  veil  which  conceab  the  distant  future.  On  the  far  horizon  of  the  West 
there  rises  a  cloud — a  cloud  small  indeed,  but  threatening  future  storms.  It  became 
my  duty  on  the  part  of  government  on  that  occasion,  temperately  but  distinctly  to 
state,  that  while  we  are  most  anxious  for  an  adjustment  of  the  impending  differences 
— while  we  will  leave  nothing  undone  to  efiect  an  amicable  settlement ;  yet  I  did 
feel  it  to  be  part  of  ray  duty — of  the  duty  of  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown — to 
state  that,  if  onr  rights  be  invaded,  we  were  determined  and  prepared  to  maintain 
them.  I  own.  Sir,  that  when  I  was  called  upon  to  make  that  declaration,  I  did  re- 
collect with  satisfaction  and  consolation  that  the  day  before  I  had  sent  a  message  of 
peace  to  Irehmd.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Canterbury,  who  spoke  last 
night,  thought  it  not  impossible  that  the  time  would  come  when  this  country  would 
be  compelled  to  summons  all  her  energies  for  action.  Sir,  I  heard  that  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  with  great  satisfaction,  from  the  ability  aod  eloquence 
which  it  displayed.  I  heard  also  the  speech,  differing  as  I  do  from  many  of  its  posi- 
tions of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Manners),  who  also  on  the  same  evening  addressed 
the  House,  with  great  satisfaction — I  differing  from  him  with  respect  to  his  views 
npon  the  revolution,  and  also  with  respect  to  that  illustrious  person  whom  he  called 
a  Dutch  stadtholder.  It  was  still  impossible  for  me  to  listen  to  his  speech,  as  well 
as  to  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  without  very  great  satisfaction  at  the  bright  views 
they  indicate  of  great  future  eminence.  I  remember  having  foretold  to  the  hon. 
gentleman — I  know  not  whether  he  recollects  it — when,  through  the  embarrassments 
of  yonth,  others  thought  that  he  had  failed — I  remember  I  tried  to  console  him  ;  and 
I  told  him  my  conviction  was,  that  he  was  destined  for  future  eminence.  Sir,  in  his 
speech  last  night,  that  hon.  gentleman  said  that  he  thought  it  probable  that,  in  case 
it  should  be  necessary  to  summon  the  energies  of  this  country  in  defence  of  her 
honour  and  her  interests,  that  to  my  hand  would  the  high  task  be  confided.  Now 
may  God  avert  so  great  an  evil  as  war!  May  God  forbid  that  this  time  of  general 
peace  should  be  so  awfully  disturbed !  But  if  it  is  to  be  so,  if  war  is  to  come,  I  doubt 
much,  considering  what  is  now  before  me,  whether  the  vindication  of  our  honour  and 
our  interests  will  not  be  confided  to  other  hands.  But  to  whomsoever  they  be  com- 
mitted, I  shall  take  my  place  beside  them,  encouraging  them  by  every  support  which 
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I  can  give  in  a  just  and  honouruhle  cause.  And  if  that  calamity  should  be£ill  us,  it 
is  my  earnest  hope  that  when  it  shall  nccur,  it  may  find  the  people  of  this  empire 
united  in  loyalty  to  the  throne,  and  in  determination  to  support  the  common  interests. 
It  is  my  earnest  prayer,  that  every  pulse  throughout  this  mighty  frame  shall  beat  in 
harmonious  action — that  Ireland  shall  stand  ranked  with  us ;  and  then,  Sir,  confid- 
ing in  a  good  cause — confiding  in  the  valour,  and  perseverance,  and  fortitude  of 
every  part  of  this  great  empire — I  shall  await  the  result  with  perfect  composure, 
1)eing  assured  that  the  energies  of  an  united  people  will  insure  a  glorious  triumph  to 
a  just  cause. 

The  Hnu«e  divided  on  the  question  that  the  word  now  stand  part  of  the  question  : 
— Ayes,  323 ;  Noes,  176  :  M^ority,  147.     Bill  read  a  second  time. 

April  23,  184^ 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  going  into  committee  upon  the  appropriation  to 
bo  made  from  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  College  of  Maynooth. 

On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  Mr.  Ward  tnoved  as  an 
amendment,  **  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  any  provision  to  be  made  for 
the  purposes  of  the  present  bill,  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  funds  already  applicable 
to  ecclesiastical  purposes  in  Ireland.'' 

Sir  Robebt  Pkkl:  I  am  very  unwilling  that  the  House  should  separate  to>nigbt 
without  niy  protest  against  the  gross  misapprehension  and  misconstruction  of  what 
fell  from  me  on  a  former  night.     When  I  addressed  hon.  members  on  that  occasioQi 
I  altogether  abstained  from  party  crimination.  Having  brought  forward  this  measure 
on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  and  seeing  the  manner  in  which  it  n-as 
received  in  Ireland,  the  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  hailed,  I  certainly  did  and  do 
deprecate,  with  the  utmost  anxiety,  the  failure  of  the  proposal.  1  know  perfectly  well 
that  it  depended  upon  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  whether  that  proposal  shonld  or 
should  not  be  succes^ful ;  and  I  think  I  did,  I  am  suro  I  ought  to  have  done,  and 
meant  to  do,  ample  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  they  were  influenced.     I  know 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  impossible  that  many  of  them  could  give  their  support  Co  a 
measure  brought  forward  by  their  opponents,  without  encountering  the  risk  of  disu 
pleasing  their  constituents.   I  think  I  said  on  that  occasion,  that  there  were  on  that 
side  of  the  House  most  honourable  examples  of  men  actuated  purely  by  disinterestai 
and  public-spirited  motives,  who,  without  reference  to  the  quarter  from  which  this 
measure  proceeded,  were  prepared  to  forfeit  now  and  for  ever  their  seats,  rather  than 
contribute  to  its  defeat.     I  think  I  made  that  statement.     I  do  not  attempt  to  arro- 
gate to  this  government  the  credit  of  this  measure.     I  said,  I  recollect  perfectly  well, 
that  it  might  perhaps  be  much  better  that  this  measure  should  have  proceeded  frum 
those  who  have  been  the  constant  and  uniform  friends  of  the  Roman  Catholics.     I 
am  prepared  for  the  consequences  of  the  displeasure  which  has  been  manifested  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  on  account  of  having  proposed  it.     Let  that  displeasure  be 
visited  upon  the  ministers ;  but  considering  the  measure  which  had  been  proposed, 
looking  at  the  feeling  with  which  it  had  been  received,  I  said,  do  not  permit  \oar 
displeasure  to  fall  on  the  measure  itself.     And,  sir,  it  would  be  base  indeed  if  we 
were  to  attempt,  after  the  support  with  which  this  measure  has  been  receiTed,  to  ex- 
pose those  who  have  supporte(i  it  to  any  indignation  of  Protestant  feeling  on  account 
of  that  support.     And  I  must  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
James  Graham),  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  slightest  intention  to  qaestion  the 
motives  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  or  subject  them  to  any  disapprobation  from 
others  on  account  of  the  support  they  have  given  to  us  on  the  present  occasion,     i 
certainly  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Bath,  and  tb«e 
manner  in  which  he  commented  on  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.     The  bill 
received  the  support  of  the  hon.  member  on  the  second  reading — he  was  then  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  nature  of  the  measure.     I  explained  fully  that  it  was  intended  to 
provide  for  the  increased  grant  to  Maynooth  out  of  the  public  revenue  when  I  brought 
the  measure  forward.  I  never  led  him  to  suppose  it  was  possible  that  we  should  consent 
to  the  revenue  of  the  Established  Church  being  interfered  with.     It  was  distinctly 
stated  by  me,  that  the  fund?  np'^cssary  for  the  improvement  of  Maynooth  were  to  fcie 
taken  from  the  consolidated  fund.     I  never  encouraged  the  impression,  that  daring 
any  stage  of  these  proceeding    >ve  should  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  fuiNis 
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of  tlie  Established  Chureli.     Therefore,  the  hon.  and  learned  gcnt1en)an,  on  the 
second  reading,  was  as  well  aware  of  the  principle  and  details  of  (he  proposal  as  he  is 
at  the  present  moment.     luflnenccd  by  those  motives,  for  which  I  gave  him  entire 
credit,  knowing  from  the  feelings  which  prevailed  in  the  city  which  he  represents, 
that  he  was  incurring  the  risk  which  others  were  ready  to  incur — yet  still,  when  he 
supported  this  bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  must  allow  me  to  say  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  nature  of  the  proposal,  and  could  not  have  supposed  that  we 
should  consent  to  any  appropriation  of  ecclesiastical  revenues.     The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  says,  that  I  stated  that  tliis  mca'iure  had  been  brought  in  in  deference  to  the 
opinion,  or  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  of  Mr.  O'Connell.    I  stated  directly  the 
reverse.   I  stated  that  during  the  prevalence  of  agitation  we  met  it  and  combated  it  by 
law;  that  we  succeeded,  in  Ireland  at  least,  in  our  appeal  to  the  law,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  a  suppression  of  agitation,  at  least  so  far  as  the  suspension  of  those 
immense  meetings  which  disturbed  the  public  peace  was  concerned.  After  the  manifes- 
tations of  our  determination  to  vindicate  the  law,  was  the  past  experience  of  those  meet- 
ing^ to  prevent  us  from  considering  whether  any  other  measures  could  be  adopted 
which  were  likely  to  prevent  further  agi tation  than  physical  force ?   When  last  year,  as 
I  stated  the  other  night,  we  proposed  the  measure  for  providing  for  the  better  superin- 
tendence of  charitable  endowments,  it  received  the  general  support  of  this  House. 
Were  we,  when  we  brought  in  that  measure,  influenced  by  intimidation? — were  we  not 
encouraged  toproceetl  ? — were  we  not  told  that  it  was  a  wise  course? — were  we  taunted 
by  insinuations  that  we  were  yielding  tnphysical  force  ?     No ;  we  were  opposed  by  a 
few  Roman  Catholic  members  on  the  second  reading ;  but  on  the  whole  we  were 
supported  by  the  most  cordial  consent  of  this  House.    We  were  supported  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  that  act  by  the  ecelosiastieal  authorities  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
who  opposed  themselves  to  agitation.     Did  I  not  refer  to  their  conduct,  and  to  the 
support  which  we  met  with  fn>m  men  who  hail  never  joined  repeal,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  proceed  in  the  same  course  ?     ISlr.  O'Connell  never  asked  for  the  endowment 
of  Maynnoth.    Conciliation  Hall  never  demanded  it ;  but  there  was  a  great  body  of 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  laity,  who,  seeing  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  passing  the  endowment  act,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  we  executed 
it,  were  inclined  to  support  the  government,  in  pursuing  the  same  course.      And  it 
was  much  more  in  deference  to  their  opinions  than  to  any  threats  or  agitation,  that 
we  did  proceed  in  this  course,  and  brought  forward  this  measure.     And  when  did  I 
give  notice  of  this  measure  of  Maynooth  ?    Did  I  give  notice  of  it  in  consequence 
of  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  United  States?     Did  I  not  give  notice  (in  order 
that  the  country  might  not  be  taken  by  8urprise)^-did  I  not  give  notice  during  a 
period  of  calm — of  suspension  of  agitation— of  discontinuance  of  meetings?  Did  I 
not  voluntarily,  without  any  necessity — without  any  call  for  it,  run  the  risk  of  excit- 
ing the  Protestant  feeling  of  this  country,  by  a  distinct  declaration  during  the  last 
session,  that  the  subject  of  academical  education  should  undergo  the  consideration  of 
the  government,  and  that  the  College  of  Maynooth  should  be  included  in  that  consi- 
deration ?    Did  I  not  add,  at  that  time,  that  that  consideration  should  be  conducted 
rot  in  an  adverse  but  in  a  friendly  view  ?     Did  I  not  lead  every  man  who  heard  me 
to  infer,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  improve  the  institution  of 
Maynooth,  and  increase  the  vote  ?     We  fulfilled  the  pledges  which  were  given,  and 
brought  forward  this  measure.  I  have  been  taunted  to-night  with  not  having  noticed 
OD  a  former  occasion  the  observation  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Mac- 
aulay.)     I  did  abstain  from  noticing  the  attack  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
<:eems  Tery  much  disappointed  that  I  did.    He  taunts  me  with  having  passed  it  over. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  was  less  inclined  ihan  others  to  notice  these  things,  but  1  as- 
signed to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  my  reason.     I  know  the  success  of  this  measure 
was  dependent  on  the  support  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.     Was  it  fitting  in  me 
to  alienate  that  support  by  party  attacks — was  it  not  much  more  consistent  with  my 
duty  (being,  as  I  said,  perfectly  really  to  take  all  the  consequences  of  success  or  fail- 
tire,  yet  feeling  deeply  satisfied  that,  after  the  proposal  of  this  measure,  the  public 
interest  requirai  that  it  should  be  passed) — ^was  it  not,  I  say,  more  becoming,  in  my 
position,  that  I  should  concentrate  my  efforts  to  ensure  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
rather  than  provoke  party  attacks,  or  indulge  in  party  recrimination  ?     Sir,  power- 
ful as  is  the  right  hon.  gentleman — great  as  are  his  abilities ;  yet  I  do  aspire  him  k 
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was  not  a  fear  of  the  conflict  with  him  that  induced  my  forbearance.  It  was  that 
■ense  of  public  duty,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  this  measure,  and  to  the 
effect  upon  Ireland  of  its  failure,  tliat  lefl  me  resolutely  to  follow  the  course  by  which 
I  can  best  secure  its  success.  But,  Sir,  the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman,  in  spite  of  my 
wishes,  compels  me  to  notice  his  observations.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  b  it 
not  very  humiliating  that  you  should  have  to  propose  this  measure  ?  Sir,  I  feel  no 
humiliation  in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  I  should  feel  humiliated  if,  believing 
this  measure  to  be  of  importance  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  I  shrunk  from  proposing 
it  for  fear  I  should  be  charged  with  inconsistency.  Then  I  should  indeed  think  I 
wan  acting  an  unworthy  part.  But  if  I  believe  it  to  be  a  measure  calculated  to  pro- 
duce good  in  Ireland,  to  assuage  the  bitter  feeling  between  the  two  countries — if  I 
honestly  think  that  it  would  have  that  result,  so  far  from  feeling  any  humiliation  in 

Proposing  it,  I  own  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
oth  with  the  motives  and  with  the  act.  The  part  which  I  should  feel  to  be  humi- 
liating would  be  to  shrink  from  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  for  fear  tlie  right 
hun.  gentleman  should  point  out  some  passage  in  my  life  in  order  to  charge  me  with 
inconsistency.  Now,  as  to  the  vote  to  Maynooth.  I  gave  my  8up[>ort  to  it  all  the 
time  I  was  in  office.  I  voted  for  it  in  1840.  I  voted  with  the  riaht  hon.  gentleman. 
I  spoke  in  favour  of  it  when  he  was  silent.  I  objected  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  vote, 
when  it  was  endeavoured  to  obtain  its  discontinuance;  and  in  office,  seeing  that  I 
objected  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  vote,  supporting  that  violation  of  principle  with 
which  it  is  charged,  where  is  the  inconsistency,  instead  of  continuing  an  imperfect 
system  of  edncation  by  a  vote  of  £9,000  a-year,  that  I  now  advocate  ao  improve- 
ment of  the  building — that  I  wish  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  education,  to  im- 
prove the  position  of  the  professors — to  give  a  decent  allowance  for  the  education  of 
the  youth — where,  I  say,  is  the  inconsistency  of  this,  when  I  had  previously  voted 
for  the  continuance  of  the  grant  ?  And  who  was  it  that  said  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mind  so  frivolous  that  would  vote  for  j£9,000  a-year,  and  object  to  a  fair  and 
sufficient  endowment  ?  Who  was  it  said,  that  some  men  would  be  reconciled  to  the 
maintenance  of  professors,  provided  they  could  starve  them  ?  Why,  it  was  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  himself,  who,  wishing  to  convince  his  constituents  that  he  was  not 
violating  any  principle  by  supporting  the  increased  grant,  made  that  defence  of  his 
own  conduct ;  and  then  turned  round  on  the  government  and  said,  "  We  were  vioUt- 
ing  our  principles,"  not  because  we  proposal  to  take  it  from  the  revenues  of  the 
church,  but  because  we  proposed  to  transform  it  from  an  annual  vote,  which  it  had 
been  for  fifty  years,  into  a  permanent  grant,  and  increase  the  amount.  1  did  not 
make  any  comment  on  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  because  I  followed 
the  noble  lord,  who  appeared  to  me  in  a  generous  spirit  to  fulfil  that  which  I  thought 
was  at  least  a  virtual  engagement,  namely,  that  if  we  would  propose  measures  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  without  reference  to  party  feelings  or  interests, 
we  knew  where  there  was  a  party  to  be  found  on  whose  support  we  could  rely.  Well, 
we  did  propose  measures  of  this  character,  and  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  comes 
down  here  bursting  with  indignation.  I  never  saw  a  man  who  appeared  so  dissatis- 
fied with  a  proposal,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  received.  He  would  ap- 
pear to  consider  Irish  discontent  to  be  a  particular  dominion  of  his  own.  Now, 
what  was  the  language  held  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  ?  A  motion  was  made 
by  a  noble  lord,  who  must  have  the  confidence  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  on  the 
subject  of  Maynooth,  in  another  place,  and  observe  what  were  the  declarations  made 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament.  Lord  Monteagle,  a  member  of  the  late  government, 
said  : — "  The  present  was  just  the  moment  when  the  government,  after  tiding  strong 
measures  to  enforce  their  own  opinions,  and  to  put  down  views  adverse  to  th^  own, 
the  present  was  the  moment  when  they  could  most  favourably  introduce  measure:} 
really  tending  to  improve  the  character  and  condition  of  the  Irish  people.*^ 

There  was  not  a  word  then  of  agitation  extorting  such  measures  from  us : — '^  A 
measure  of  the  kind  he  had  now  proposed  would,  above  all  others,  have  the  highly 
beneficial  efiect  of  showing  the  people  of  that  country,  that  parliament  and  the  gi»- 
vernment  sympathized  with  them  on  a  subject  upon  which  it  bad  hitherto  been  coo- 
sidcred  that  government  was  either  apathetic,  most  unwilling,  or  most  adverse.  The 
government  might  thus  show  that  they  truly  desired  to  promote  at  once  the  spiritoal 
and  the  temporal  advancement  of  the  people.   The  establishment  of  Maynooth  ought 
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immediately  to  be  placed  upon  a  higher  footing,  so  as  to  fit  it  for  the  reception  and 
education  of  the  better  classes.'^ 

That  was  the  language  of  the  party  opposed  to  me  in  the  course  of  the  last  session. 
If  we  had  done  nothing — if  we  had  trusted  to  measures  of  coercion — ^if  we  had  pro- 
posed the  annual  vote  fur  Maynooth,  I  am  sure  I  see  many  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
who  would  not  have  taken  such  a  course.  Bat  might  not  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
actuated  by  the  spirit  which  he  has  exhibited  to  night — might  he  not  have  been  the 
man  to  say,  ^^  See  the  encouragement  that  hon.  gentlemen  of  the  party  opposed  to 
you  generously  gave  you  last  year  ?  They  saw  a  calm  in  Ireland — they  saw 
that  a  period  had  arrived  when  you  might  bring  forward  measures  calculated 
to  have  a  powerful  effect  upon  Ireland.  You  have  no  cause  for  your  apathy; 
we  encouraged  you  to  proceed — we  gave  you  notice  that  you  should  have  our 
support,  and  we  now  charge  you  with  having  abandoned  a  duty  which  you  might 
easily  have  performed,  consistent  with  your  own  principles,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  you  knew,  from  our  a^tsurances,  you  would  have  our  support"  We  took  a 
liberal  course ;  we  improved  the  institution  and  increased  the  vote ;  and  then  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  comes  forward  and  charges  us  with  inconsistency  and  want 
of  principle,  and  encourages,  as  much  as  he  can,  an  attempt  to  defeat  us  in  the 
measure  which  we  have  proposed — at  least  to  extract  from  it  every  party  advan- 
tage, although  he  cannot  withhold  his  support  from  it.  I  must  say.  Sir,  that  such 
conduct  is  unworthy  of  his  position  in  this  House.  I  deeply  regret  that  the  renewed 
attacks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  have  obliged  me  to  make  this  reference  to  him, 
because,  while  I  make  it,  I  am  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  course  which  has  been 
pursued  by  the  noble  lord  and  the  party  who  support  him.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  gratitude  of  the  Irish  from  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends.     We 

fropose  this  measure  from  a  belief  that  it  will  be  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
reland;  but  it  is  not  right,  on  account  of  this  temporary  measure,  that  the  obliga- 
tions which  the  Roman  Catholics  owe  to  those  who  have  been  their  constant  friends, 
shoald  be  transferred  from  them  to  us.  Be  the  measure  what  it  may,  we  want  to 
derive  no  other  advantage  from  it  than  the  conscientious  conviction  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  in  proposing  it.  When  the  right  hon.  gentleman  talks  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  measure  being  opposed  to  the  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country,  I 
would  ask  who  were  so  likely  to  suffer  from  that  feeling  as  ourselves  ?  Can  he 
assign  any  reason  fur  the  proposal  of  this  measure  other  than  our  belief  that  it  would 
be  beneficial  to  Ireland  ?  What  could  have  been  easier  for  us  than  to  have  pro- 
posed the  old  vote,  and  to  have  resisted  an  increase  by  a  large  majority  ?  We  are 
told  that  no  one  asked  for  this  measure.  The  argument  of  some  of  my  hon.  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House  is,  **  You  have  proposed  something  that  no  one  called  for; 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it — there  was  no  emergency.**  Why,  that  is  just  what  I 
have  said.  I  say  it  is  a  contrast  to  the  series  of  past  concessions.  So  far  from  its 
being  the  result  of  agitation,  it  is  the  spontaneous,  the  voluntary  act  of  her  Majesty's 
government.  And  let  me  tell  you,  that  is  the  cause  why  it  is  producing  such  an 
effect  in  Ireland ;  why  it  is  producing  there  a  feeling  of  contentment  and  gratitude. 
It  is  much  more  appreciated  by  those  who  have  abstained  from  joining  the  ranks  of 
repeal,  and  who  have  kept  aloof  from  high  feeling.  It  is  felt  hy  them,  that  the  go- 
vernment have  been  influenced  by  feelings  of  kindness  and  conciliation  to  them.  It 
is  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  with  which  the  endowment  act  was  introduced  last 
session.  We  are  now  actuated  by  the  same  feeling,  by  the  same  motives.  But  it 
seems  that  the  fear  of  America  has  had  some  effect.  If  I  used  an  equivocal  expres- 
sion on  a  former  occasion,  do  not  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  ?  Have  we  altered 
this  measure  in  the  slightest  degree  in  consequence  of  the  message  of  the  President? 
Has  not  my  right  hon.  friend  (Sir  James  Graham)  correctly  stated  that  the  outline  of 
this  measure  was  prepared  in  November  last,  when  we  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Oregon  territory  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  close? 
Did  not  the  late  President  refuse  to  present  the  papers  to  the  senate,  because  he  said 
he  was  of  opinion  that  the  negotiations  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  successful  ter- 
mination? It  was  at  that  period  that  this  measure  was  prepared.  The  speech  of 
the  present  President  did  not  induce  us  to  add  one  shilling  to  the  grant,  or  alter  the 
measure  in  any  way  that  would  be  likely  to  make  it  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Ireland.    But  seeing  the  temper  with  which  it  was  received  in  Ireland,  after  it 
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had  been  proposed,  was  it  not  natural  for  me  to  say  that  I  did  rejoice,  after  having 
been  compelled  to  use  the  expressions  which  I  did,  in  consequence  of  the  motion  c»f 
the  noble  lord — was  it  not,  I  txsk,  natural  that  I  should  say  I  rejoiced  to  see  the 
altered  feeling  which  prevailed  in  Ireland,  satisfied,  as  I  was,  that  this  measiire  was 
likely  to  prove  a  message  of  peace?  But  can  the  right  hon.  gentleman  infer  from 
that,  that  the  fear  of  America  had  any  reference  to  our  proposal  of  this  measure  ? 
Sir,  this  measure  has  not  been  extorted  from  us  by  agitation.  We  showed  a  rescdu- 
tion  to  contend  against  agitation  with  such  means  as  the  law  of  the  land  afforded  us, 
without  desiring  to  apply  to  parliament  for  any  increased  powers;  and,  with  reganl 
to  the  threatenings  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  I  have  only  to  observe, 
that  his  language  had  no  influence  whatever  on  our  conduct  towards  Ireland.  So 
much  for  the  construction  that  has  been  put  upon  the  speech  which  I  made  the 
other  night.  Sir,  I  certainly  will  not  enter,  on  the  present  occasion,  and  at  the 
present  hour,  into  the  great  question  to  which  the  hon.  member  has,  by  motion, 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  think  it  would  have  been  infinitely  better 
for  the  hon.  gentleman  to  have  brought  forward  a  substantive  motion  on  this  sub< 
ject,  rather  than  to  have  confined  himself  to  a  proposal  for  taking  some  ^£26,000 
from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth.  I 
gave  my  opinion  fully  last  session  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  did  not 
on  that  occasion  state,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alleged,  I  disregarded  the  coirv- 
pact.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  threw  that  compact  overboard :  but  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  I  distinctly  stated  at  that  time,  that  so  far  as  a  compact  had 
weight  in  such  a  matter,  that  compact  weighed  fully  with  me  in  regard  to  the 
Established  Church.  But  I  added,  that  I  would  not  rest  the  defence  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland  merely  on  that  compact — that  I  thought  it  would  bo 
unwise  to  rest  the  defence  of  the  church  merely  on  a  compact — but  that  I  considered 
it  would  be  wise  to  show,  and  I  thought  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  establishment 
generally  would  justify  the  maintenance  of  that  church,  and  that  I  did  not  there- 
fore wish  to  rest  it  on  the  ground  of  compact  alone.  If  the  hon  gentleman  on  some 
other  occasion  brings  forward  a  substantive  motion  on  this  subject,  1  shall  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  meet  him,  and  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  the 
.same  conclusion  with  Burke,  with  Sir  John  Newport,  with  Mr.  Grattan,  with  Lord 
Plunkett,  and  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Roman  Catholics  them- 
selves, as  well  as  with  their  most  tried  friends,  with  regard  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Established  Cliurch  in  Inland.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
Edinburgh  says,  that  all  those  who  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman 
must  be  in  favour  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  that  all  those  who  su[)- 
port  that  motion  roust  be  in  favour  of  the  total  destruction  of  the  establ'ishment. 
I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  justified  in  putting 
the  question  in  that  position,  considering  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  vote  which  is 
required  to  be  given — and  earnestly  as  the  present  measure  has  been  proposed,  so 
earnestly  do  I  iio[}e  that  it  may  not  be  encumbered  with  such  a  proposal  as  that 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman.  How  has  the  measure  been  received  in  Ireland? 
Contrast  the  feelings  in  Ireland  with  the  feelings  that  have  been  manifested  in  this 
country.  When  I  proposed  this  measure,  I  certainly  did  not  look,  as  the  sole  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  it,  to  the  fact  of  some  £26,000  a-year  being  given  to 
Maynooth.  I  believed  that  the  measure  would  be  considered  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  it  would  be  received  by  them— as  in  puint  of  fact  it  has 
been  received  by  them — not  as  a  concession,  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  an  indication  of 
kindly  feelings  towards  them  and  towards  Ireland  by  the  government  and  the  legis- 
lature. I  confess  I  thought  also,  that  the  measure  would  have  been  favourably 
received  by  the  Protestants,  and  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  a  better 
feeling  between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland.  Sir,  it  has  had  that 
effect.  How  few  are  the  petitions  that  have  been  received  from  Ireland  against  the 
measure!  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  there  have  not  been  as  many  petitions  from 
Ireland  in  favour  of  the  measure  as  against  it.  I  do  think  it  most  honourable  to 
the  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  that  so  many  members  of  the  Established  Church 
have  come  forward,  forgetting  their  past  animosities,  forgetting  their  former  causes 
of  difference,  advising  you  to  pass  this  measure,  and  rejoicing  in  an  act  of  liberality, 
and,  as  they  consider  it,  of  justice,  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- subjects. 
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I  do  think  that  the  passing  of  the  act  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been  proposed  will 
have  that  desirable  effect.  Bat  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Proteatants  who 
have  petitioned  in  favour  of  the  measure  expected,  when  thev  did  so,  that  it  would 
be  passed  in  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  brought  forward.  They  certainly  did 
not  contemplate  that  the  House  would  take  the  funds  that  were  proposed  to  be  given  for 
the  support  of  Maynooth  from  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  They  rejoice 
in  the  measure  as  an  act  of  liberality — not  that  they  care  for  the  money,  or  attached 
any  great  importance  to  a  vote  of  ^26  000,  but  they  rejoice  in  it  as  a  proof  of  the  kindly 
feelings  that  are  entertained  by  the  government  and  the  legislature  towards  their  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen.  I  do  not  say  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  intends  to  in. 
terrupt  this  kindly  feeling.  I  entirely  repudiate,  on  the  part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
any  such  dishonourable  views ;  but  still  I  think  that,  if  we  are  now  to  announce  to 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  that  we  mean  to  alter  the  character  of  the  measure,  and 
are  prepared  to  take  this  grant  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church,  the  kindly  fueling  that  now  manifests  itself  on  their  part 
in  favour  of  the  g^ant  will  cease,  and  we  may  expect  to  find  opposition  instead  of 
countenanoe  from  them.  Sir,  I  rose,  however,  less  to  expatiate  on  such  topics  than 
to  deny  utterly  the  justice  of  that  construction  which  was  put  upon  my  words  ;  and 
if  I  have  been  diverted  from  the  course  which  I  meant  to  pursue,  if  1  have  said  one 
word  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of  any  gentleman  on  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
Ilouse  giving  his  support  to  this  measure,  on  account  of  any  reference  to  the  lan- 
guage which  has  been  mentioned — I  deeply  regret  that  circumstance;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative,  after  the  repetition  of  the  taunt  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  but  to  satisfy  him  by  noticing  his  attacks.  But,  sir,  while  I  give  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  entire  credit  for  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  support  this 
motion,  and  while  I  am  quite  willing  to  transfer  to  them,  on  account  of  their  uni- 
form advocacy  of  Roman  Catholic  claims,  all  the  merit  which  is  due  to  our  proposal, 
and  all  the  gratitude  of  the  iioman  Catholics  arising  from  it,  still  my  anxiety  remains 
unabated,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland,  this  measure  may 
receive  the  sanction  of  the  Ilouse.  I  hope,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not 
succeed  in  his  motion.  I  also  hope  that  other  motions  in  oiiposition  to  this  measure 
may  be  equally  unsuccessful.  The  motion  of  my  hon.  and  learned  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in  particular,  seems  expressly  fitted  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  those  who  are  willing  that  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  College  of  May- 
nooth should  be  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  It  was  perfectly 
open  to  my  hon.  friend  to  take,  as  the  ground  of  his  amendment,  the  principle  that 
the  vote  ought  to  be  annual  instead  of  permanent;  or  my  hon.  friend  might  have 
objected  to  any  increase  of  the  vote  at  all ;  but,  instead  of  adopting  either  of  these 
courses,  he  has  given  notice  of  the  motion  which  will  compel  hon.  members  who  wish 
to  see  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  this  grant  taken  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  not  out  of  the  consolidated  fund,  or  by  an  annual  vote  of  parlia- 
ment, to  vote  with  him.  [Mr.  Law  expressed  his  dissent.]  Surely  my  hon.  friend 
does  not  mean  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  his  amend- 
ment. The  motion  of  mv  hon.  friend  is,  that  the  fund  necessary  tor  the  support  of 
Maynooth  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  It  is  not  that  it  shall  be 
voted  annually  by  parliament,  but  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  in  the  particular  manner 
proposed  by  the  government.  [Mr.  Law :  Read  the  terms  of  the  motion.]  The 
notice  stands  thus  in  the  book—"  Mr.  Law— On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee 
on  Maynooth  College  bill,  to  move  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  the 
several  sums  of  money  proposed  to  be  payable  by  this  bill,  and  the  schedule  thereto 
annexed,  shall  not  be  charged  upon  or  payable  by  the  commissioners  of  her  Majesty's 
treasury,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland." 

The  terms  of  the  motion  are — ^not  that  the  amount  shall  be  voted  annually  by  par- 
liament, but  simply  that  it  shall  not  be  taken  out  of  the  consolidated  fund.  Now  I 
want  to  know,  how  can  any  hon.  gentleman  refuse  to  vote  for  that  motion  who 
wishes  to  see  the  amount  taken  from  the  funds  of  the  Established  Church ;  or  whether 
my  hon.  friend  would  not^appear  to  be  satisfied,  if  he  can,  by  a  combination  of  parties 
of  extremely  opjjosite  views,  succeed  in  defeating  this  measure?  I  wish  to  see  those 
who  desire  to  defeat  this  measure  divide  on  the  principle  upon  which  it  if  founded. 
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I  do  tbiok  it  is  perfectly  consistent  that  hon.  friends  of  mine  who  distent  from  ilie 
measure,  or  wish  for  its  withdrawal,  to  object  altogether  to  the  g^rant,  or  to  take  the 
^ense  of  the  House  on  the  propriety  of  increasing  it.  I  think  it  perfectly  fair  for 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  who  consider  that  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
ought  to  supply  the  funds  proposed  to  be  given  to  Maynooth  College,  to  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect,  though  at  the  same  time  I  trust  there  are  many  boo.  gentle- 
men who,  agreeing  in  the  principle  contended  for  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  yet  consider 
it  on  the  whole  ^tter,  having  regard  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Ireland  «nce 
the  measure  has  been  proposed,  to  forego  their  peculiar  principles,  in  order  to  iDSure 
the  passing  of  the  measure  rather  than  see  it  defeated.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  permanent  good  can  be  derived  to  any  party  from  the  defeat  of  the  measure  by 
a  combination  of  men  of  opposite  feelings  and  principles.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that 
if  there  be  a  majority  of  the  House  who  do  not  agree  entirely  in  this  measare,  but 
who  consider  that  some  better  plan  might  be  proposed,  yet,  on  the  whole,  preferring 
•  that  it  should  pass  to  its  failure,  will  give  her  Majesty's  government  their  support 
on  the  present  occasion ;  and  when  the  bill  is  disposed  of,  if  you  are  then  inclined  to 
censure  our  conduct — if  you  think  that  measures  of  this  kind  had  better  be  proposed 
by  those  who  consistently  supported  the  Catholic  claims,  then  take  your  course,  and 
we  are  perfectly  prepared  to  aoide  by  the  result.  But  believing  this  measure  to  be 
necessary,  and  knowing  that  it  would  meet  with  opposition,  we  thought  it  a  more 
manly,  more  honourable,  course  towards  the  House,  towards  hon.  members  of  the 
opposite  party,  as  well  as  towards  our  own  friends,  and  also  towards  the  people  of 
Ireland,  that  we  should  encounter  the  stream  of  public  indignation,  rather  than  that 
we  should  shrink  from  the  discharge  of  our  public  duty,  and,  from  a  fear  of  being 
taunted  with  inconsistency,  refuse  to  take  the  course  which  we  thought  required  by 
the  public  interest. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were;  Ayes,  322 ;  Noes,  148 ;  majority,  174.  The 
House  then  went  into  committee,  proformd,  and  resumed;  committee  to  sit  again. 

April  28,  1845. 

The  resolution  of  the  committee  on  the  grant  from  the  consolidated  fund  for 
Maynooth  was  reported.  On  the  question  that  it  be  read  a  second  time, — Mr.  Law 
moved  as  an  amendment  *'  Thai  the  report  be  taken  into  further  consideration  that 
day  six  months." 

Sib  Robert  PEEii  said  :  Sir,  as  I  have  already  had  the  opportunity  on  three  several 
occasions  of  stating  fully  to  the  House  the  motives  that  have  influenced  her  Majesty*s 
government  in  introducing  this  measure,  and  their  general  views  respecting  it,  and 
of  answering  questions  put  to  me  in  tfie  course  of  the  debate  as  to  thdr  ulterior 
objects,  I  shall  think  it  unnecessary  on  this,  the  fourth  occasion,  to  trouble  the  Uoase 
with  many  observations.  Sir,  I  consider  the  present  motion  to  be  preciselj  the 
same  as  that  which  we  discussed  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Cambridge,  distinctly  avows 
that  his  object  is  to  defeat  the  measure.  The  issue,  therefore,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, is  precisely  the  same  as  that  for  which  we  contended  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill,  and  those  who  voted  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  will,  I  tliinl^ 
feel  themselves  under  an  equal  obligation  to  vote  now  against  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman's  proposal  was 
supported  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne.  That  hon. 
gentleman,  I  understand,  is  the  organ  and  representative  of  the  great  body  of 
public  opinion  in  this  country  which  is  not  unfriendly  to  the  voluntary  prindple; 
and  yet  I  was  surprised  to  hear  in  the  course  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  if  this  measure  had  been  proposed  originally  by  me — if  this  grant,  instead 
of  being  brought  forward  as  a  permanent,  had  been  proposed  as  an  annual  one ;  or 
if  I  now  consented,  instead  of  proposing  a  permanent  measure,  to  ask  for  an  anonal 
grant,  that  he  should  be  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  that  proposal,  to  grant  the  whole 
sum  which  I  propose  of  ^26.000,  if  it  were  merely  an  annual  vote,  although  he  feeU 


it  his  duty  to  contend  with  the  utmost  vehemence  against  it  as  a  permanent  vote. 

Wow,  Sir,  I  cannot  reconcile  the  hon.  gentleman's  opinions  upon  the  volaotarT 

annual  g^nt;  and  I  < 
I  minority  of  those  wb 
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presented  petitions  against  this  bill,  if  we  merely  make  the  change  of  converting  the 
Tote  from  a  permanent  to  an  annual  one,  he  would  support  the  measure.  Sir,  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  in  point  of  principle  between  the  raising  the  sum  of 
iC26,000  yearly,  or  embodying  it  in  a  bill  permanently.  I  think  the  former  would 
amount  to  almost  as  strong  an  engagement  on  our  part — ^unless  there  were  some  very 
strong  and  conduuve  reasons  for  its  withdrawal — as  to  propose  now  a  vote  of 
£26,000  permanently;  and  that  it  would,  in  point  of  fact,  be  virtually  an  engage- 
ment  for  its  continuance  little  less  binding  than  if  we  inserted  it  in  a  permanent  bill. 
But  I  cannot  consent  to  purchase  the  hon.  gentleman^s  support  by  making  that 
change.  Sir,  in  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  it  would  purchase  little  support  from 
those  hon.  gentlemen  who  disapprove  of  the  grant ;  and  even  if  it  purchased  much 
support,  I  should  not  now  be  disposed  to  make  the  change;  but  I  believe  that  in 
Ireland  it  would  totally  alter  the  character  of  the  measure.  Sir,  I  believe  that  it 
wDoid  be  considered  as  an  indication  of  distrust,  and  that  the  alteration  would  be 
completely  at  variance  with  that  spirit  in  which  I  profess  to  bring  it  forward.  On 
that  account,  therefore,  it^  is  wholly  out  of  mv  power  to  consent  to  that  alteration, 
and  I  shall  do  all  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  to  prevail  upon  the  Uouse  to  pass 
the  measure  in  its  present  shape,  and  as  a  permanent  grant.  Sir,  I  must  also  be 
permitted  to  say,  witnessing  the  feeling  that  prevails  in  this  country,  that  I  think 
there  will  be  a  great  advantage  in  avoiding  the  absolute  necessity  for  an  annual 
grant  upon  this  subject.  Sir,  I  do  firmly  l^lieve  that  by  that  means  the  present 
ferment  will  in  a  great  measure  cease.  I  believe  that  the  example  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Ireland  will  not  be  lost  upon  this  country.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
feeling  of  the  Protestant  population  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  this  vote,  is 
materially  different  from  that  of  the  Protestant  population  of  England;  and  I  believe 
that  one  great  advantage  of  the  vote  is  the  connecting  link  that  it  forms  between  the 
Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  country.  Happen  what  may,  I  do 
believe  that  from  the  example  set  by  the  great  portion  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
— from  the  wish  which  I  believe  is  cordially  entertained  by  many,  or  at  least  a 
great  portion  of  the  Protestant  body,  to  conciliate  their  Roman  Catholic  brethren, 
and  put  an  end  to  these  discussions — I  do  believe  that  that  wish  will  have  a  tendency 
to  abate  religious  animnsity  there.  But  certainly  whatever  be  the  issue  of  the  pre- 
sent measure,  I  should  contemplate  with  the  greatest  pain  and  regret  the  prospect 
of  that  annual  agitation  which  must  be  the  inevitable  conseouence  of  an  annual  grant. 
Sir»  I  may  be  told  that  there  vnll  be  a  motion  brought  forward  to  repeal  the  bill 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament.  I  consider  if  any  such  discussion  should  then 
arise,  that  it  will  be  of  a  totally  different  character  than  if  the  vote  had  been  merely 
an  annual  and  isolated  one.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  general  feelings  I 
entertain  upon  the  subject,  and  which  I  thought  it  right  to  state  before  I  notice 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Northampton.  I  must 
observe,  that  with  regard  to  my  conduct  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred to  the  course  I  took  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  after  expressing  his  regret  at  the  inconsis- 
tency of  public  men,  has  referred  to-night,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  to  the  course 
I  pursued  in  1829  with  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  bill  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  says,  he  thinks  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  both  with  reference  to  my 
own  character,  and  that  of  the  class  to  which  I  belong,  that  of  public  men,  that  I 
did  not  on  that  occasion  retire  from  office,  at  the  same  time  cordiallv  support- 
ing' the  measure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities.  Sir,  I  admit,  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  that  there  may  be  many  occasions  on  which  it  would  be  the 
doty  of  a  public  man  to  relinquish  office,  rather  than  propose  a  measure  contrary  to 
the  principles  he  had  heretofore  supported.  I  think  the  propriety  of  his  taking  that 
course  must  mainly  de|)eod  upon  the  effect  which  his  retirement  might  have  upon 
the  success  of  the  particular  measure  which  he  believed  to  be  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  Sir,  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  honourable  and  just  to  do  so.  I  believe 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  late  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  was  fully 
justified  in  relinquishing  office  at  the  time  he  did,  and  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man thinks  that  I  should  have  pursued  the  same  course  in  1829.  Sir,  that  is 
precisely  the  course  I  wished  to  pursue,  and  which  I  intended  to  pursue.  Until 
vithin  a  month  of  the  period  when  I  myself  consented  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
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sure  for  the  relief  of  Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  I  did  contemplate  retirement 
from  oflBce,  not  because  I  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  proposing  the  mea- 
sure— not  because  I  feared  the  charge  of  inconsistency — not  because  1  was  not 
prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  private  friendship  and  political  connection ;  but 
because  honestly  believing  that  my  retirement  might  promote  the  success  of  the 
measure  which  I  then  thought  necessary,  I  thought  I  might  assbt  my  noble  friend 
in  carrying  that  measure  were  I  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  office,  and  to  give, 
as  I  intended,  a  cordial  support  in  my  private  capacity  to  that  measure.  But, 
Sir,  when  did  I  change  my  opinion  ?  I  chang^  it  when  it  was  demon* 
St  rated  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  I  should  make  the  sacrifice — that  I  should 
retain  office;  but  when  it  was  shown  to  me  that,  however  bumble  my  abilities 
might  be,  yet  considering  the  situation  which  I  held,  that  with  my  retiremeot 
from  office  the  carrying  of  that  measure  would  become  totally  impossible; 
when  it  was  proved  to  me  that  there  were  objections  in  the  highest  q'larter  which 
could  not  be  overcome,  unless  I  was  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  much  that 
was  dear  to  me;  when  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  my  noble  friend,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Church  of  England  to  offer  the  most  de- 
cided opposition  to  the  measure ;  when  my  noMe  friend  intimated  to  me  that  he 
thought,  if  I  persevereti  in  my  intention  to  retire,  success  was  out  of  the  question ; 
it  was  then  that  I  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  *-*  I  will  not  expose  others  to  the  obloquy 
and  the  suspicion  from  which  I  myself  shrink.  I  know  all  the  eonsetiuences  of  my 
being  the  person  to  propose  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catliolics  from  tlieir  present 
disabilities;  hut  the  moment  I  am  convinced  that  the  obstructions  to  the  success 
of  the  measure  will  be  infinitely  increased  by  my  retirement,  then  I  will  set  the 
example  of  making  the  sacrifice,  and,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may,  I  will 
propose  the  measure/*  Sir,  these  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
do  think  I  acted  a  more  honourable  part  in  consenting  to  retain  office  and  proposing 
that  measure — that  I  took  a  part  more  for  the  character  of  a  public  man,  than  if  I 
had  said  to  my  sovereign  and  my  colleagues,  **  You  shall  be  exposed  to  the  obloquy 
of  proposing  this  measure  while  you  still  retain  office;  I  will  advise  the  Crown  to 
give  its  assent  to  the  measure,  but  I  will  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
it  forward."  Sir,  whatever  taunts  may  now  be  thrown  out — I  must  say  that  be- 
lieving this  measure  advantageous  to  the  ptiblic — foreseeing  the  opposition  with 
which  it  was  likely  to  be  encountered,  I  now,  in  spite  of  all  these  taunts  and  sar- 
casms, again  say,  that  I  think  it  is  more  becoming  in  me  to  propose  this  measure* 
and  submit  to  its  conseqTiences,  rather  than  sa}v  ^^  I  think  it  necessary ;  but  I 
advise  you  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House  to  come  forward  and  exfiose yourselves 
to  the  responsibility  of  proposing  it/^  So  much,  Sir,  for  the  principles  on  which  I 
think  public  men  ought  to  act  in  retaining  office.  If  I  believed  now  that  my  re- 
linquishment of  office  would  facilitate  the  carrying  of  this  nteasinre,  I  should 
unhesitatingly  prefer  the  relinquishment  of  office  to  the  lo9s  of  this  measure.  Sir, 
with  respect  to  the  reference  made  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Perth,  to  an  fntenriew  which  took  place,  seven  years  ago,  with  a  deputation  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  I  must  say,  thnt  of  that  depiUation  I  have  so  imperfect  a 
recollection,  that  until  my  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Pringle)  rose  to  speak,  or  at  least  until 
he  referred  to  it  himself,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  that  he  was  one  of  that  deputation. 
I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  that  it  was  seven  years  since  that  interview. 
Now,  I  nmsr  say,  that  when  he  stated  that  a  reverend  divine  had  taken  a  note  of 
what  had  passed  on  that  occasion — I  must  say,  that  I  wish  he  had  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  stating  at  the  time,  whether  I  acquiesced  or  not  in  his  statement.  I 
should  liked  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  revising  the  whole  of  that  conversation. 
Sir,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  I  stated  then  that  I  tlK>ugbt  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  had  a  common  cause  with  the  Established  Church  of  England 
—  that  I  thought  the  cause  of  establishments  as  dissevereJ  from  the  voluntary 
principle,  was  a  common  cause.  No  doubt  I  stated  then  what  I  feel  now — my 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  faith  I  profess.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  also, 
although  I  have  no  record  of  the  conversation,  no  recollection  of  the  proceedings — 
but,  seeing  that  at  the  time  a  religious  flame  was  excited  tbroi^hout  the  continent 
— seeing  that  in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Pnissia,  a  great  deal  of  religious  excite- 
ment prevailed — ^I  do  believe  that  I  viewed  with  the  greatest  ooeasiiMss  and  alarm 
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the  prospect  of  a  religions  contest  in  this  country.  I  think  it  probable  tliat  I  said, 
foreseeing  from  the  disputes  in  the  Prussian  Slates  that  there  might  be  a  great 
struggle  for  ascendancy  between  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics — that  I  feared 
the  approaching  revival  of  those  times  wiien,  instead  of  being  engaged  in  political 
conflicts,  we  should  be  engaged  in  such  religious  disunites  as  agitated  Europe  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Sir,  of  this  I  am  confident,  that  I  said  nothing  to  encourage 
hostility  towards  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  never  heard  of  that  conversation,  from  the 
time  of  its  taking  place  till  the  present  moment — and  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
seven  years  since — nor  did  I  ever  hear  a  whisper  of  it  till  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 
Sir,  with  res{)ect  to  these  expressions  about  "  Popery,"  I  must  say  that  they  are  very 
contrary  to  the  language  I  had  been  always  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  is  very  easy 
for  a  man,  speaking  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  substitute  the  word  '*  Popery,"  and 
we  have  been  told  that  there  is  no  difference  between  them ;  but  as  the  matter  took 
place  seven  years  ago,  I  can  only  say  that,  having  no  recollection  of  it,  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  rev.  gentleman.  I  should  like  to 
have  beard  the  interlocutory  observations ;  but,  in  short,  I  cannot  undertake,  when 
the  rev.  gentleman  says  he  made  a  note  of  it  at  the  time,  to  recollect  the  precise 
expressions.  I  never  since  made  any  reference  to  it ;  and,  considering  how  my  time 
has  been  occupied  for  the  last  seven  years,  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  an  unqualified  and  decisive  assent  to  the  hon.  gentleman's  version  of  my  words. 
1  have  no  recollection  of  them  ;  but  I  greatly  doubt  whether  any  of  the  observations 
I  made  had  precisely  the  meaning  which  he  has  attributed  to  them.  Sir,  this  I  know, 
that  during  the  whole  time  I  was  opposed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  I  never 
encouraged  the  presentation  of  a  single  petition  against  them — I  never  raised  a 
"  No  Popery"  cry — I  advised  those  who  consulted  me  to  leave  it  all  to  the  deliberate 
consideration  of  the  legislature — and  I  never  was  a  party  to  any  cry  which  might 
impede  the  progress  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  Sir,  I  must  say,  that  if  it  was  my 
object  to  form  a  combination  against  Popery,  and  to  obstruct  the  views  of  her 
Majesty's  late  government,  it  is  remarkable  that  I  volunteered  to  come  forward, 
session  after  session,  to  support  this  grant  to  Maynooth;  that  in  1841  I  did  all  I 
could  to  prevail  on  my  hon.  friends  who  were  adverse  to  the  grant,  not  to  press  it 
to  a  division,  but  to  permit  the  vote  to  pa^s,  a'.d  I  said  I  would  not  be  a  party  to 
any  opposition  to  it.  Sir,  the  general  temper  in  which  I  spoke  may  be  presumed 
from  the  si)eech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  now  an  hon.  baronet,  opposite,  who  spoke 
after  me,  and  who  in  1841  could  not  be  considered  as  very  friendly  to  oiur  party. 
In  referring  to  my  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman  made  these  observations: — "I  think 
it  would  be  more  prudent  for  the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  right  bun.  gentleman  the  member  for  Tamworth,  wiio  has  done  himself  so  much 
honour  by  the  course  he  has  dared  to  take  on  this  question,  and  for  which  he  will 
doubtless  gain  credit  out  of  doors.'' 

Then  with  respect  to  this  vote  for  Maynooth,  when  I  was  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  1813, 1  proposed  it  to  the  House ;  and  in  1841,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
religious  excitement,  and  when  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  that  would  be 
pursued  by  her  Majesty's  government,  and  more  especially  with  regard  to  their 
religious  policy  towards  Ireland  in  1841, 1  did  not  shrink  from  avowing  my  opinions 
in  favour  of  that  vote.  I  said  that  we  had  entered  into  a  virtual  and  substantial 
engagement,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  parliament,  without  hurting  and  wound- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  withdraw  that  wliich  had 
been  continued  to  them  for  nearly  forty  years.  Sir,  in  saying  this,  I  entertain  all 
my  former  feelings  and  opinions  with  respect  to  the  faith  to  which  I  belong ;  and  I 
do  believe  that  the  vote  I  proj)ose  is  not  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland,  either  with  a  view  to  their  temporal  or  religious  principles.  Sir,  I 
think  it  utterly  impossible  to  withhold  this  grant :  I  cannot  advise  the  course  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge — -he  calls  upon  us  to  protect  existing  interests,  but  warns  us  against  any 
alliance  with  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Sir,  I  believe  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  generally  are  very  indifferent  as  to  any  alliance  with  the  stare;  but  how  the 
hon.  gentleman  could  suppose  that  her  Majesty's  government  would  come  forward 
and  advise  that  this,  whether  it  be  an  alliance  or  a  connection,  or  whatever  term 
you  may  apply  to  it,  should  now  be  dissolved — ^that  we  should  protect  existing 
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Interests  merely  by  withholding  any  future  grant,  and  giTing  some  principal  sum 
which  might  provide  for  the  claims  of  that  body — with  regard  to  that  I  can  ooly  say, 
that  it  is  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  be  a  party  to  such  a  proposition.  I  think  such 
a  course  would  be  implying  distrust,  and  subjecting  to  imputations,  which  I  for  one 
cannot  be  a  oarty  to.  Sir,  I  do  not  bring  forward  this  measure  under  the  futile 
pretence  that^t  will  promote  the  Protestant  religion  in  Ireland — I  do  not  brings  It 
forward  under  the  supposition  that  it  will  undermine  the  Roman  Catholic  religion — 
I  do  not  propose  it  with  any  such  views ;  but  I  believe  it  will  produce  an  effect  upoa 
the  feelings  of  those  who  will  be  the  recipients  of  the  grant — that  it  will  dispose 
them  to  think  more  kindly  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  that  they  will  not  retire 
from  Maynooth  receiving  your  bounty  and  yet  indignant  at  your  parsimony.  Sir, 
I  say  it  is  unworthy  of  this  country  to  propose  to  give  the  means  of  edncatiun  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  of  Ireland,  and  then  to  give  them  a  pittance  which  is 
only  calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings,  and  make  them  dissatisfied  with  tiie  niggard- 
liness of  your  vote.  Sir,  in  that  respect  I  feel  that  the  spirit  in  which  the  grant  has 
been  made,  the  confidence  which  it  has  evinced,  the  refusal  to  interfere  with  the 
doctrines  or  tenets  of  that  religion,  will  make  it  still  more  acceptable ;  and  I  belieTe 
that  Protestantism  will  derive  greater  advantages  on  account  of  the  cordial  feelings 
with  which  the  gprant  has  been  conferred,  than  if  we  continued  to  vote  a  sum  of 
j£9,000  annually ;  and  therefore  it  is  that,  with  strong  regard  and  attachment  to 
the  principles  of  the  Protestant  religion,  I  feel  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  this 
grant.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I  deeply  regret  the  manifestation  of  public 
feeling  which  has  been  evinced  in  this  country.  I  will  not  say  that  I  was  prepared 
for  it  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  has  gone.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  laat 
has  referred  to  it,  and  has  expressed  his  apprehension  that  the  feeling  between  Ire- 
land and  this  country  may  be  exasperated  by  what  has  passed.  Sir,  I  can  only  say 
for  myself,  that  the  manifestation  of  that  feeling  in  this  country,  much  as  I  respect 
the  public  feeling  here — ^but  that  manifestation  of  it  is  far  from  inducing  me  to  relax 
in  the  course  which  I  have  pursued,  and  it  will  only  impose  an  additional  obligation 
on  me  to  persevere  steadily  in  the  course  I  have  adopted — I  do  not  say  in  violation 
and  opposition  to  popular  opinion,  for  I  have  no  desire  to  run  counter  to  it ;  but  this 
I  feel,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prove  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  that  the 
manifestation  of  that  feeling  should  not  induce  public  men  to  swerve  from  the  course 
which,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  have  produced  kindly  feelings  among  those  in  whose 
favour  it  is  to  be  given.  Sir,  I  fear  it  will  not  be  in  my  power  to  satisfy  altogether 
the  expectations  of  my  Roman  Catholic  fellow- subjects.  From  the  avowals  which 
are  made  of  what  is  necessary  for  their  satisfaction,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  fear 
it  will  be  impossible,  if  these  are  their  expectations,  entirely  to  satisfy  them;  but  of 
this  I  will  give  them  the  assurance,  that,  in  office  or  out  of  office,  that  which  I  hare 
undertaken  to  do,  I  will  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  fulfil.  It  may  be  short  of  their 
expectations ;  but  they  never  shall  have  cause  to  charge  me  with  abandoning  their 
interests,  to  the  extent  to  which  1  feel,  consistently  with  my  public  duty,  I  can 
promote  them. 

Amendment  negatived ;   the  resolution  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be 
incorporated  in  the  Maynooth  College  bill. 


CORN  LAWS— TRADE  WITH  AUSTRALIA. 

Mat  8,  1845. 

Mr.  Hutt  presented  a  petition  from  persons  interested  in  land  in  Australia,  pray- 
ing for  the  admission  of  corn,  the  produce  of  that  country,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty 
as  Canada  corn  was  now  subject  to;  and  moved  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
to  take  into  consideration  a  resolution  based  upon  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pebl  :  Sir,  I  cannot  think  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  Ward)  has  taken  a  course  very  likely  to  induce  hon.  members  on  this  side, 
who  might  be  wavering  in  their  views  on  this  question,  to  give  their  votes  in  favour 
of  the  present  proposition.  Other  hon.  members  who  have  preceded  him  on  that 
«ide  have  said,  that  the  apprehensions  respecting  the  introduction  of^Canaduin  com 
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were  g^undless.  The  hon.  member  expects  the  free  importation  of  American  com 
through  Canada,  without  payment  of  duty.  Other  gentlemen  who  preceded  him 
haye  assuaged  the  alarm  felt  on  this  side,  and  baTe  invited  their  support  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  on  the  ground  that  their  apprehensions  with  respect  to  Canadian  com 
are  entirely  unfounded.  The  hon.  member,  addressing  himself  to  this  side  of  tbe 
House,  expresses  his  satisfaction  that  his  anticipations  will  be  entirely  realised,  and 
that  an  immense  importation  will  take  place  into  this  country,  not  of  Canadian 
com,  but  of  American  corn  smuggled  into  Canada,  and  avoiding  the  duty.  [Mr. 
Ward :  I  did  not  say  smuggled.]  The  hon.  member  seemed  to  think  that  all  pre- 
cautionary r^ulations  would  be  vain  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  American  com. 
[Mr.  Ward:  I  said,  that  with  their  growing  trade  the  corn  would  come  in  in  spite 
of  you.]  I  believe  the  hon.  member's  anticipations  are  in  reality  unfounded,  and 
that  the  statements  of  those  who  have  previously  told  the  House,  that  there  is  no 
great  need  for  alarm  on  account  of  the  importation  of  wheat  or  flour  from  Canada, 
are  much  more  likely  to  correspond  with  the  fact.  Sir,  it  is  certainly  my  intention 
to  give  my  vote  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  member  for  Gateshead. 
There  are  two  other  propositions  which  are  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  on  the  subject  of  the  corn-laws :  there  is  the  proposal  fur  their  total  repeal, 
and  there  is  also  the  proposal  which  is  to  be  discussed  in  the  course  of  about  a  fort- 
night, on  the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of  London,  to  this 
effect : — *^  That  the  present  corn-law  tends  to  check  improvement  in  agriculture, 
produces  uncertainty  in  all  farming  speculations,  and  holds  out  to  the  owners  and 
occupiers  of  lands  prospects  of  special  advantage  which  it  fails  to  secure ;  that  this 
House  will  take  the  said  laws  into  consideration,  with  a  view  to  such  cautious  and 
deliberate  arrangements  as  may  be  most  beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  M^esty's 
subjects.'* 

We  are,  therefore,  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  absolute  repeal  of  the  law,  and  we 
are  also  to  have  a  discussion  on  the  policy  of  making  an  alteration  in  the  existing 
law,  ^  coupled  with  those  cautious  and  deliberate  arrangements  which  may  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  classes  of  her  Majesty's  subjects."  These  two  proposals  are  to  be 
submitted  to  tbe  consideration  of  the  House;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  the 
very  extensive  question  to  be  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  and  by 
the  more  limited  aud  cautious  proposal  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  here  is  another  proposal  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  GatM- 
hcad,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  admit  the  produce  of  one  part  of  our  colonial  empire, 
and  one  part  only,  to  privileges  which  another  part  of  our  colonial  empire — namely, 
('aoada,  possesses.  When  in  the  year  1842,  as  the  organ  of  the  government,  I 
brought  forward  the  question  of  the  corn-laws,  an  arrangement  applicable  to  the 
introduction  of  all  corn,  whether  foreign  or  colonial,  was  made  by  that  law,  which 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House.  Under  that  law,  when  wheat  in  this  country  waa 
below  a  certain  price,  the  maximum  duty  on  foreign  corn  was  to  be  20s,  At  the 
same  time  an  arrangement  was  made  which  was  thought  beneficial  to  the  colonies  as 
compared  with  the  Taw  previously  existing,  which  imposed  an  amount  of  duty  upon 
the  importation  of  com  the  produce  of  our  colonies,  the  minimum  of  which  was  1«., 
and  the  maximum  5s,  Under  the  existing  law,  when  com  bears  higher  price  than 
5Ss.,  then  in  that  case  colonial  com,  from  whatever  colony  it  comes,  might  be  brought 
in  subject  to  a  duty  of  Is,  Tbe  maximum  of  the  duty  on  colonial  corn  was  5«.,  as 
compared  with  20s,  upon  foreign  corn,  which  was  the  maximum.  Sir,  I  recoUect 
that  when  that  proposal  was  made  on  the  part  of  her  Msyesty's  government,  it  was 
objected  to  by  manv  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as  imposing  a  dis- 
criminating duty  far  too  favourable  to  the  colonies.  Many  hon.  gentlemen  stated, 
that  they  thought  a  higher  duty  should  be  imposed  on  colonial  as  compared  with 
foreign.  But  many  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  discriminating  duty  of 
1842,  who  thought  it  would  foster  the  colonial  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  trade, 
are  now,  however,  prepared  to  support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  They 
are  prepared  to  incur  the  inconvenience  of  fostering  these  coloniiu  interests  as  com- 
pared with  the  foreign,  on  the  inttlligible  ground  that  considerations  of  justice  should 
overbear  considerations  of  policy,  and  that  as  they  had  given  a  certain  boon  to  one 
colony — namely,  Canada,  they  ought  now  to  give  it  to  the  others.  Sir,  as  I  view  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  think  that,  notwithstanding  the  consideration 
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he  has  given  to  the  subject,  perliaps  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  he  has  grcBtly  exag- 
gerated the  advantages  which  it  will  confer  upon  the  colonies  and  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interest  of  this  country.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  if  you  permit 
Australian  corn  to  be  brought  in  at  a  duty  of  ds.  when  com  is  at  5S«.,  and  at  Is. 
when  corn  is  above  that  price,  that  the  agricultural  interest  will  derive  indirectly  a 
great  benefit  from  the  facilities  of  emigration,  and  thus,  getting  rid  of  tlie  suq)liis 
population,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the  increased  import  of  corn,  there  will  be 
an  additional  amount  of  prosperity  to  the  Australian  colonies  as  regards  their 
agriculture.  I  think  that  by  dwelling  too  much  upon  this  point,  he  has  overrated 
the  importance  of  the  measure  both  to  this  country  and  Australia.  Bur  it  is  said, 
that  as  Canada  is  in  possession  of  this  boon,  even  at  the  expense  of  some  inconve- 
nience, incurring,  as  we  did,  the  censure  of  hon.  gentlemen  oppossite,  who  have  a 
great  objection  to  discriminating  duties,  considerations  of  justice  must  now  induce 
us  to  grant  the  same  beneb't  to  Australia.  It  is  said  that  the  Canada  Com  bill  was 
proposed  upon  that  ground,  and  as  Canada  is  in  possession  of  that  privilege  we  are 
hound  by  every  principle  of  justice  to  extend  it  to  Australia  and  our  other  colonies. 
Sir,  1  wish  to  consider  the  question  of,  whether  or  no  considerations  of  justice  do 
compel  us  to  extend  to  Australia  the  same  privilege  as  has  been  conferred  on  Canada. 
Sir,  I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  position  in  which  Canada  was 
placed  when  this  Com-bill  was  introduced ;  I  mean  the  commercial  position,  and 
the  privileges  to  which  Canada  was  entitled  under  the  then  existing  law.  At  that 
time  no  duty  was  imposed  in  Canada  upon  wheat  or  flour  imported  into  Canada  from 
tlie  United  States,  and  at  that  time  no  duty  was  imposed  in  Canada  on  any  wheat  or 
i)our  imported  from  any  part  of  the  world,  and  Canada  was  at  that  time  entitled  to 
import  flour  into  this  country  at  a  low  colonial  rate  of  duty.  Wheat  therefore 
might,  before  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  be  imported  into  Canada  from  the  United  States 
free  of  duty — might  there  be  subjected  to  a  manufacturing  process,  and  then  the  flour 
produced  from  that  American  wheat  might  be  brought  into  this  country,  not  at  the 
American  but  at  the  Canadian  duty.  Sir,  this  was  stated  very  strongly  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Canada  in  a  memorial  presented  to  this  House  at  the  time  of  the  discnssioa  on 
the  Canada  Corn-bill.  The  petition  of  the  President  of  the  Quebec  Board  of  Trade 
stated,  that  hitherto  foreign  wheat  and  flour  had  been  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
that  colony  free  of  duty — that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  that  corn  had  been  again, 
after  being  converted  into  flour,  exported  to  other  countries.  There  was  thus  a  dis- 
tinct admission  that  the  United  States  was  likely  to  send  in  corn  at  a  low  rate  of 
duty ;  for  the  greater  part  of  that  flour  was  the  produce  of  American  wheat,  brought 
into  Canada,  and  paying  no  duty  whatever.  The  petitioners  then  stated,  that  the 
transport  of  such  wheat  and  flour  afforded  the  means  of  employment  to  many  thou- 
sands  of  the  population  over  their  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  extent  of  3000  miles;  and 
that  it  gave  employment  to  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  the  intercolonial  trade,  the 
whole  of  such  vessels  being  worked  and  manned  by  her  Majesty *8  subjects.  The 
petitioners  expressed  alarm  lest  the  trade  might  be  interfered  with  in  consequence  of 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  law.  They  asked,  at  the  same  time,  that  their  pro- 
duce might  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  rate  of  duty.  Now,  Sir,  what  was  the  answer 
g^ven  by  my  noble  friend  the  secretary  for  the  colonies  ?  A  law  was  passed  in  1842, 
applying  to  Canada  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  colonial  possessions  of  the  country. 
My  noble  friend  said — ^^  I  cannot  consent  to  admit  the  produce  of  Canada  at  a  low 
nominal  duty  into  this  country  ;  but  if  you,  for  the  first  time,  will  impose  a  duty 
upon  American  wheat  brought  into  Canada,  I  then  will  propose  as  part  of  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  of  the  Corn*  laws,  that  Canadian  corn  produce  shall  be  admitted  here 
at  a  duty  of  Is,  per  quarter." 

Therefore,  in  the  position  of  Canada,  it  was  peculiar,  onri  the  arrangement  made 
with  that  colony  was  one  which  rested  not  on  the  political  state  of  the  colony,  but 
its  particular  position  with  respect  to  the  trade  it  was  carrying  on.  Sir,  I  must  say, 
tliat  no  engagement  made  by  this  government  with  Canada  should  stand  in  the  way 
of  substantial  justice ;  but  the  engagements  then  entered  into  with  it  were  in  respect 
to  the  trade  it  was  then  carrying  on  in  corn.  Canada  accepted  the  terms ;  and  at 
the  time  the  hill  was  introduced  passed  a  law  imposing,  for  the  first  time,  a  doty  of 
Zs,  on  American  wheat,  giving  up  the  advantage  it  had  previously  enjoyed  of  bring- 
ing it  in  duty  free;  and  it  was  then  that  the  privilege  was  given  to  that  colony  to 
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import  corn  at  a  low  rate  of  duty.     Sir,  we  did  not  then  extend  it  to  the  other  North 
American  colonies.     The  question  waA  put  to  us,  whether  we  would  not  extend  it 
to  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  £dward*s  Island  ? — all  of  them  being 
exporting  colonies.     The  answer  then  given  was,  that  there  was  no  such  engagement 
respecting  those  colonies,  and  that  there  was  no  intention  to  extend  to  them  the 
same  privileges.     Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  now  says,  ^'  As  you  have  conceded  these 
privileges  to  Canada,  1  call  on  you  to  give  the  same  advantages  to  Australia.^'     lie 
calls  on  us  to  place  Australia  on  the  same  footing.     But,  Sir,  that  is  not  the  object 
of  his  motion.     His  proposition  is  to  admit  Australian  corn  duty  free.     If  Canadian 
corn  be  admitted  duty  free,  without  any  tax  being  levied  on  American  corn  brought 
into  Canada,  then  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  position  of  Canada  and  Australia  are 
identical.    But  that  is  not  the  case.     When  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes  that  Aus- 
tralian corn  should  be  brought  in  here  at  a  duty  of  1^.,  he  does  not  propose  that 
there  should  be  any  corresponding  obligation  on  that  colony  to  levy  a  duty  on  the 
foreign  com  brought  into  it.     Sir,  I  contend  that  the  position  of  the  two  colonies  is 
substantially  different.     As  my  hon.  friend  has  said,  if  you  permit  Australian  corn 
to  be  brought  into  this  country  duty  free,  without  imposing  upon  it  the  necessity  of 
levying  a  duty  upon  Chilian  corn,  or  corn  the  produce  of  any  other  foreign  posses- 
sion brought  into  Australia,  Canada  will  have  a  right  to  a«k  that  Canadian  com  be 
admitted  duty  free,  without  continuing  that  duty  on  American  corn  which  she  im- 
posed for  the  first  time  in  1842.     Sir,  in  the  last  year  the  hon.  gentleman  )>roposed 
that  corn,  the  produce  of  the  Indian  empire  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  should  have 
the  same  privileges  conceded  to  it  as  was  now  sought  for  Australia.     We  then  were 
not  prepared  to  say,  that  it  was  wise  or  expedient  to  disturb  the  arrangement  of 
1842,  or  make  it  more  extensive  in  its  operation ;  but  if  I  am  compelled  to  entertain 
the  question,  I  should  say  that  I  should  rather  consider  the  condition  of  the  colonies 
generally,  than  give  to  one  the  privileges  which  under  peculiar  circumstances  have 
been  given  to  Canada.     Sir,  I  think  it  better,  once  for  all,  if  I  have  no  other  alter- 
native, to  decide  the  question  as  regards  the  whole  of  our  colonial  possessions.     I  am 
not  inviting  the  hon.  gentleman  to  make  the  proposal,  but  I  think  it  is  preferable 
to  the  one  he  is  making  now.    I  will  venture  to  say  that,  after  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  shall  have  been  carried,  it  will  be  impossible  to  rest  there.    That  is  your 
object.     ["  Hear.*'J     You  admit  that  ?     Your  object,  then,  is  not  to  do  justice  to  a 
single  colony,  but  to  bring  in  a  measure  which  will  involve  the  necessity  of  constant 
alterations  in  the  Corn-law.     Sir,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  gain  support  bv 
saying,  that  the  measure  is  small  and  limited  in  its  operation  ;  but  in  the  same  breatn 
it  is  said,  that  the  whole  of  the  colonies  are  entitled  to  have  their  claims  taken  into 
consideration.     If  that  be  so,  we  are  entitled  to  know  the  fidl  extent  of  the  measure. 
l*he  hon.  gentleman  says  other  colonies  have  not  asked  for  this  boon  ;  but  I  say 
they  have.     If  you  pass  this  measure,  how  can  you  resist  the  demands  of  India  ? 
Why  should  we  not  include  India?     India  has  asked  for  the  same  privilege,  and 
stands  in  the  same  position  as  Australia.     So  soon  as  this  bill  shall  have  received 
the  royal  assent,  then  the  hon.  gentleman  will  come  forward,  either  this  session  or 
next,  claiming  for  India  precisely  the  same  concessions.     The  hon.  gentleman  says 
he  did  not  say  that.     [Mr.  Hutt :  I  distinctly  stated  that  I  meant  to  try  the  whole 
question.]    Surely,  then,  if  the  hon.  gentleman  means  to  try  the  whole  question,  he 
will  admit  to  me,  that  instead  of  passing  this  bill  for  Australia,  and  endeavouring  to 
get  the  consent  of  the  House  by  telling  them  that  it  is  a  small  and  limited  measure, 
and  that  the  agriculturists  need  not  be  under  any  alarm — that  their  apprehensions 
are  without  foundation — that  his  course  is  not  very  intelligible.     When  be  says, 
that  he  intends  to  try  the  whole  question,  and,  having  passed  this  measure,  that  he 
intends  to  ask  the  House  to  pass  others,  I  cannot  understand  why  he  limits  the  pro- 
position to  the  colony  of  Australia.     Sir,  the  East  India  Company  have  preferred  the 
sxuue  claim ;  and  why  should  we  not  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other  ?     Is  the  hon.  gentleman  prepared  to  fix  a  duty  of  Ss.  upon  all  com  imported 
into  British  India?     With  re^jpect  to  the  colonies  of  North  America,  I  am  not  at  all 
clear  that  it  would  be  to  their  a  I  vantage  that  that  duty  should  be  applied  to  the  com 
imported  into  them,  in  order  to  place  them  on  the  same  footing  as  Canada.    Two 
successive  measures  for  the  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  have  been  introduced.     The 
right  hoD.  gentleman  the  member  for  Taunton  has  admitted,  that  unless  there  are 
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some  strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  altering  laws  of  this  nature,  it  is  unwise  to  ereale 
apprehension  in  the  public  mind  by  such  alteration.  I  believe  that  apprehension 
would  be  excited,  not  only  by  this  proposal,  but  by  the  distinct  declaration  that  it  is 
meant  to  be  the  precursor  of  several  other  proposals  of  a  similar  nature.  Looking^ 
then,  at  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  this  bill,  and  at  the  consequences  of  the 
alteration  of  the  bill  of  1842— comparing  the  practical  advantage  to  be  gained,  with 
the  inconvenience  and  embarrassment  which  may  arise,  either  from  the  total  admis- 
sion of  colonial  corn  at  once,  or  from  the  admission  of  a  precedent  which  is  to  lead 
to  other  alterations,  my  belief  is,  that  the  evil  outweighs,  and  more  than  counter- 
balances the  good.  If  I  felt  that  it  was  a  claim  of  justice  to  Australia,  that  claim 
ought,  of  course,  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations.  But  I  do  not  consider  the 
case  of  Australia  identical  with  that  of  Canada ;  I  think  that  the  drcumstaneea  of 
the  two  colonies  are  different ;  and,  not  admitting  the  claim  of  justice,  I  am  not  will- 
ing, on  considerations  of  policy  and  expediency,  for  so  limited  an  amount  of  good, 
to  disturb  the  arrangement  which  was  made  in  1842  with  regard  to  com,  and  for 
those  reasons  I  shall  give  my  vote  against  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  54. 


SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 
Mat  16,  1845. 

The  question  having  been  put  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  com- 
mittee of  supply, — 

Viscount  Palmerston,  drew  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  subject  of  the  annual 
return  of  the  slave-trade  papers,  and  wished  to  know  at  what  period  they  would  l>e 
laid  on  the  table  ? 

Sib  R.  Pebl  :  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  period  at  which  the  slave-trade  papers  for 
the  present  year  should  be  presented,  I  certainly  have  a  confident  hope  that  tbey 
will  be  presented  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  noble  lord  was  in  the  habit  of  present- 
ing them.  I  believe,  during  the  noble  lord's  tenure  of  office,  they  were  very  rarely 
presented  before  the  concluding  part  of  the  session,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  claims 
which  the  other  duties  of  the  office  made  on  the  noble  lord's  time.  I  assure  the 
noble  lord  that  the  business  of  the  foreign  office  has  not  diminished  since  he  leSt,  and 
if  that  excuse  were  to  prevail,  it  would  be  valid  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
although  the  business  of  the  foreign  office  has  not  diminished,  yet  I  hope  tbe  slave- 
trade  papers  will  be  presented  at  an  early  period;  and  it  will  then  be  seen  from  the 
perusal  of  those  papers  whether  the  noble  lord's  imputations  on  the  present  govern- 
ment, of  lukewarmness  and  indifference  with  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave- 
trade,  is  well  founded  or  not.  The  noble  lord  will  then  have  an  opportunity,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  of  bringing  forward  any  motion  criminating  the  government,  a  better  mode, 
I  cannot  help  thinking,  of  testing  the  opinion  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  government,  than  to  make,  as  the  noble  lord  has  so  frequently  done, 
speeches  on  the  general  subject  not  leading  to  any  issue.  The  noble  lord,  on  the 
present^  as  on  several  former  occasions,  has  passed  a  very  warm,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  a  merited  eulogium  on  himself,  on  account  of  the  efforts  which  he  has  niade  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  I  never  denied  his  merit  I  believe  hb  labours 
have  been  most  assiduous  and  successful  for  the  suppression  of  that  traffic.  I  give 
him  full  credit  for  his  exertions ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that  his  merits  in  this  reaped 
have  not  been  sufficiently  admitted  by  this  House  and  the  public,  and  so  about  ouoe 
in  every  month  he  takes  an  opportunity  of  calling  our  attention  to  them.  Two  or 
three  times  in  the  course  of  every  session  he  reminds  us  of  all  the  treaties  which  he 
made  with  African  princes,  his  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  not  only  the 
original  treaty,  but  some  addition  to  it,  which  was  the  means  of  conferring  the 
greatest  possible  advantages  on  humanity  and  tbe  civilized  world  in  genersL  Tbe 
noble  lord  alluded  to  some  points  on  which  he  knows  I  am  precluded  from  entering, 
namely,  tbe  pending  negotiations  with  France.  The  time  must  shortly  arrive  when 
the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's  government  will  be  made  known  to  the  House, 
but  in  the  mean  time  the  noble  lord  is  aware  that  my  lips  arc  sealed.    I  am  pretty 
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conGJent  the  noble  lord  expects  that  there  is  some  arrangement  about  to  be  made 
with  France,  which  will  be  much  more  successful  for  the  suppression  uf  the  slave- 
trade  than  any  now  in  force.  He  seems  to  think,  that  by  means  of  a  blockade  of  the 
coast,  and  treaties  wiih  the  native  powers  on  tlie  coast,  we  shall  be  enabled  consis- 
tently with  the  law  of  nations  to  destroy  the  baracoons ;  and  that,  if  such  a  course 
should  be  taken,  the  joint  action  of  France  and  England  in  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
suppress  the  slave-trade  would  be  most  successful  and  effectual.  This  being  the 
case,  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  noble  lord  attempt  to  spoil  the  effect  of  such  a  combina- 
tion by  a  premature  discussion.  It  is  (juite  clear  that  the  noble  lord  anticipates  the 
most  beneficial  effects  from  the  pending  negotiations.  The  noble  lord  asks  whether 
it  is  true  that  Brazil  has  notified  to  the  British  government,  that  she  considers  the 
subsidiary  convention,  which  was  to  be  in  force,  I  think,  for  fifteen  years,  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  at  an  end  ?  The  noble  lord  has  been  rightly  informed. 
The  Brazilian  government  has  thought  fit  to  signify  that  it  does  consider  that  con- 
vention, thus  enduring  for  fifteen  yeai*s  af\er  the  year  1830,  is  at  an  end.  The  state  of 
the  case  is  this.  Our  original  treaty  was  with  Portugal,  Brazil  being  at  that  time 
a  dependency  of  Portugal,  and  being  boimd  in  respect  to  the  slave-trade  by  the 
engagements  entered  into  with  us  on  the  part  of  Portugal.  In  1825,  I  think,  the 
separation  between  Brazil  and  Portugal  took  place,  and  Brazil  in  1826,  on  her  sepa- 
rate account  as  an  independent  state,  entered  into  an  engagement  with  this  country 
to  the  same  effect  as  that  previously  existing  with  Portugal  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  I  think  Brazil,  within  three  years  after  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  was  bound  to  declare  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  that  is  to  say,  its 
suppression  by  law,  not,  I  am  afraid,  its  actual  practical  suppression.  That  brought 
us  to  the  year  1830;  and  afierwards  there  was  a  convention  of,  I  think,  rather  doubt- 
ful import,  as  to  whether  or  not,  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  years  after  that  period  of  its 
suppression  by  law,  Brazil  had  a  right  to  declare  the  subsidiary  convention  at  an 
end.  If  she  had  such  a  right,  the  period  for  the  termination  of  the  subsidiary  con- 
vention arrived,  I  think,  on  the  13th  of  March  last.  It  appears  that  she  does  con- 
sider herself  at  liberty  to  declare  that  convention  at  an  end;  but,  as  the  news  only 
came  by  the  last  mail,  the  noble  lord  will  not  expect  from  me  a  declaration  of  a 
positive  opinion  as  to  whether  Brazil  is  justified  in  the  course  which  she  has  thought 
proper  to  adopt.  But  whether  she  declares  that  convention  at  an  end  or  not,  she  is 
bound  by  engagements  of  permanent  operation.  Brazil  and  this  country  have  a 
convention,  signed  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1826,  which  provides — '*  That  three 
years  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  the  subjects 
of  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  to  be  concerned  in  carrying  on  the  African  slave-trade 
under  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever ;  and  that  the  carrying  on  of  such 
trade  after  that  period  by  any  person,  a  subject  of  Brazil,  should  be  deemed  and 
treated  as  piracy." 

This  is  an  engagement  which  is  at  present  in  force.  I  abstain  on]  the  present 
occasion  from  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  ability  of  Brazil  to  declare  at  an  end 
the  convention  which  accords  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission.  I  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  there  is  that  other  convention,  which  cannot  be  termi- 
nated by  any  act  of  Brazil,  remaining  in  force,  which  declares  the  carrying  on  of  the 
slave-trade  by  a  subject  of  Brazil  to  be  an  act  of  piracy ;  that  is,  not  merely  a  law  of 
Brazil,  but  an  engagement  with  the  government  of  this  country,  that  such  an  act 
shall  be  considered  an  act  of  piracy.  The  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  answer 
which  I  gave  him  on  a  former  night,  with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the  treaty 
which  was  signed  by  five  great  powers  of  Europe,  and  which  was  ratified  by  four 
out  of  those  five  powers  in  1840.  1  have  only  to  state  now  what  T  stated  then,  that 
France  having  refused  to  ratify  that  treaty,  it  became  a  matter  of  serious  considera- 
tion whether  it  were  politic  to  exercise  the  power  which  those  who  had  ratified  it 
undoubtedly  had  under  the  treaty  to  invite  the  other  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  not 
being  parties  to  the  treaty,  to  concur  in  the  obligations  of  it.  I  will  not  on  this  occa- 
sion enter  into  the  circumstances  which  induced  France  to  refuse  her  ratification.  The 
House  will  be  aware  what  were  the  political  circumstances,  unconnected  with  any  ques- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  which  induced  her  to  adopt  such  a  course.  The  noble  lord 
cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances,  connected,  as  they  notoriously  were,  with 
the  transactions  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1840,  with  the  Syrian  oain- 
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fWtgD,  and  with  the  termination  of  that  friendly  alliance  which  previouslj  existed 
between  France  and  this  country.     I  forbear  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  these 
circumstances.     I  forbear  to  discuss  now  who  was  the  party,  or  with  whom  rerts  the 
blame  of  that  termination.     There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  however,  that  political  con- 
siderations connected  with  the  treaty  of  July,  1840,  and  the  proceedings  adopted  by 
this  country  in  reference  to  the  Syrian  campaign,  were  the  real  cause  why  France 
declined  to  ratify  the  treaty.    The  noble  lonl  makes  us  responsible  for  the  delay 
with  respect  to  the  Mg^ature.     I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  we  are  perfectly  free  from 
any  such  blame.     We  succeeded  to  power  in  August  or  September,  1841,  and  it  was 
not  through  any  neglieenee  on  our  part  that  the  signature  of  France  was  not  at- 
tached to  the  treaty.     Circumstances  occurred  in  the  chambers  which  prevented  the 
ratification.     If  the  noble  lord  thought  we  laboured  to  obstruct  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty,  why  did  he  not  at  the  time  make  some  motion  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  circumstances.    The  noble  lord  says  we  made  no  remonstrance. 
We  did  every  thing  we  could  to  impress  on  France  the  duty  which  she  owed  to  the 
cause  of  humanity,  to  ratifv,  by  her  signature,  the  treaty  to  which  she  had  been  a 
party.     The  question  is,  whether  we  were  entitled  to  insist  on  its  ratification?    We 
certainly  thought  we  were  not,  either  by  past  usage  or  any  thing  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions ;  and,  not  being  entitled,  it  became,  of  course,  a  question  in  what  manner  we 
should  direct  any  remonstrance  against  the  act  of  a  country  which  had  thought  fit 
to  exercise  a  power  to  which  we  thought  her  entitled  to  resort.     But,  as  to  our  pas- 
si  veness  and  indifferenoe,  and  our  acquiescence  in  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty.,  the  noble  lord  labours  under  a  most  erroneous  impression.    The  government 
of  France  did  refuse  to  ratify  the  treaty^  it  became  the  subject  of  eager  debate  in  a 
popular  assembly^  and  that  assembly  prevented  the  executive  government,  which 
was  well  inclined  <to.the  treaty,  from  ratifying  it.    Placing  a  remonstrance  against  it, 
and  exercising  that  power  which  popular  assemblies  will  occasionally  exercise,  they 
induced  that  government  to  decline  to  ratify  the  treaty  which  had  been  signed. 
France  not  having  ^ratified  the  treaty,  it  became  a  question  for  our  consideration 
whether  it  would  \e  politic  to  invite  the  three  powers  contemplated  by  the  treaty — 
namely,  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  concur  in  its  engagements ;  the  Slave- 
trade,  in  point  of  fact,  being  carried  on  on  the  coast  of  Africa  by  none  of  these 
powers,  their  flag  never  having  been  iised  to  cover  the  traffic.     I  do  not  deny  the 
advantage  in  point  of  moral  impression  of  procuring  their  sanction  to  a  reciproeal 
right  of  search ;  i  think  it  of  advantage  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  should  con- 
cur, even  when  the  flags  of  those  powers  may  not  be  med  for  carrying  on  the  trade; 
I  do  not  deny  that  a  general  protest  against  the  Slave-trade  would  be  of  great  pub- 
lic advantage.     But  we  had  to  consider  what  would  be  the  most  desirable  immediate 
practical  course.     It  became  a  question,  after  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the 
treaty,  whether  or  not  a  greater  probability  of  advantage  presented  itself  in  an  appeal 
to  those  powers.    We  had  to  set  affainst  the  advantages  of  that  moral  impression 
the  disadvantages  of  the  possible  refusal  on  the  other  part  to  concur  in  our  demand ; 
and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  inexpedient,  after  the  example  set  by  France,  to  call 
on  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  concur  in  the  engagements  of  the  treaty.     But 
the  noble  lord  says,  he  always  foresaw,  after  the  example  set  by  France,  that  great 
difficulty  would  be  found  in  procuring  the  assent  of  these  powers;  and  that  he  was 
very  much  afraid  that  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  the  treaty,  would  not  be  con- 
fined to  France.     The  noble  lord  thinks  that  that  part  of  the  treaty  which  enabled 
the  concurring  powers  to  call  on  Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Greece,  to  acquiesce  in  its 
provisions,  might  be  nullified  by  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify.     Such  was  the 
noble  lord's  impression,  and  he  can,  therefore,  well  estimate  the  motives  of  those 
who,  after  such  refusal,  thought  it  inexpedient  to  address  themselves  to  those  powers. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  that  Hanover  would  not  have  acquiesced.     The  noble  lord 
says,  ^'  Why  not  appeal  to  Hanover  P  "    But  if  Hanover  had  consented,  and  Belgium 
had  declined,  I  still  must  think  the  advantage  gained  on  one  side  would  have  been 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  disadvantages  of  the  other.    The  noble  lord  has 
referred  to  the  treaty  with  Brazil.    The  noble  lord  says,  *^  You  have  done  nothing 
yourselves,  and  you  have  undone  what  others  had  done."    It  is  very  easy  for  the 
noble  lord  to  make  these  charges ;  but  I  will  refer  to  the  Slave-trade  papers,  already 
presented  to  the  House,  and  to  those  which  will  be  shortly  presented ;  in  those  will 
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be  found  the  best  evidence  whether  the  present  government  have  been  indifferent  to 
the  suppression  of  this  infamous  traffic.     The  noble  lord  says,  we  have  not  even 
gutned  what  was  intended  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  talks  about  the  eighty  runs 
sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade.     What 
did  the  noble  lord  gain  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent  P     Did  he  get  one  gun  sent  by  the 
United  States  to  the  African  coast?     I  must  assert,  that  we  have  procured  a  more 
active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slare- 
trade  than  the  noble  lord  was  able  to  obtain,  during  his  whole  tenure  of  power,  under 
that  treaty.     The  noble  lord  talks  of  the  unjust  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ing^n,  which  he  again  designates  '^  a  capitulation,"  when  the  very  latest  intelligence 
from  the  United  States  tells  us,  that  in  that  country  they  are  applying  to  their  own 
government  precisely  the  same  terms.     I  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  are 
Palmerstons  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  who  charge  their  government  with 
baying  made  a  capitulation,  and  state,  that  if  certain  documents  had  been  produced 
two  or  three  months  agpo,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  convention  to  have 
been  signed.     Therefore,  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  no  longer  persist  in  so  describ- 
ing the  agreement  made  by  my  noble  friend,  which  received  the  cordial  sanction  of 
the  House,  who,  I  hope,  will  not  take  the  character  of  that  most  difficult,  and,  as  I 
think,  successful  negotiation  from  the  noble  lord,  who  is  evidently  more  mortified  by 
that  than  by  any  other  act  of  his  successors,  especially  when  the  House  recollects 
that  my  noble  friend,  Lord  Ashburton,  had  not  only  to  effect  that  arrangement  with 
the  general  government  of  the  United  States,  but  that  two  of  the  states  of  that  great 
country,  Maine  and  Massachusetts,  had  the  power,  by  withholding  their  assent,  to 
Interpose  difficulties  which  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  to  overcome. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  cannot  think  that  the  goeat  majority  of  this  House  will 
lightly  estimate  the  wisdom  and  perseverance  of  my  noble  friend,  which  led  to  the 
termination  of  differences  which  then  threatened  the  continuance  of  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  this  country.     I  should  like  to  know  what  we 
lost  by  the  arrangement.     I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not,  by  removing  the 
ruk,  which  was  then  imminent,  of  an  immediate  hostile  collision  with  the  United 
States,  the  arrangement  made  by  Lord  Ashburton  involved  a  sacrifice,  on  the  part 
of  this  country,  of  her  honour,  or  of  any  thing  permanent  or  valuable.     But  there 
was  under  that  treaty  of  Washington  a  power  on  the  part  of  this  country  and  the 
United  States  to  make,  jointly,  representations  to  other  powers  carrying  on  the 
Slave-trade.     I  stated  to  the  noble  lord,  that  the  mode  of  carrying  into  execution 
that  engagement  had  been  the  subject  of  conference  between  my  noble  friend.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  Everett,  the  American  minister,  immediately  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty.     I  believe  the  impression  of  Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  at  the 
time  of  concluding  the  treaty,  was,  that  the  representations  to  be  made  were  not  to 
be  representations  simultaneously  and  jointly  made.      The  question  was  considered 
whether  or  not  we  were  more  likely  to  operate  successfidly  by  uniting  in  our  repre- 
sentations to  Brazil  or  to  Spain,  those  representations  being  jointly  made  in  the  com- 
mon name  of  the  two  countries;  or  wliether  we  should  not  better  secure  our  object 
by  leaTlng  each  country  to  take  its  own  course,  urging  its  representations  in  the  way 
each  might  think  best.    The  noble  lord  says  we  wished  to  spare  the  feelings  of 
Brazil ;  but  that  was  not  our  object.     We  wished  to  consider  the  mode  bv  which  we 
were  most  likely  to  effect  the  object  contemplated,  namely,  to  impede  and  annihilate 
the  Slave-trade.      If  the  noble  lord  will  look  at  the  representations  we  made  to 
Brazil,  he  will  see  that  there  was  no  desire  on  our  part  to  spare  the  feelings  of  either 
Spain  or  Brazil — he  will  see  the  terms  in  which  we  address  our  remonstrance  to 
both  these  countries.     All  that  will  appear  in  the  Slave-trade  papers ;  and  then  all 
parties  will  be  competent  to  judge  whether  there  has  been  any  desire  to  consult  the 
feelings  of  parties  who  have  been  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade  in  defiance  of  the 
existing  treaties.    Sir,  I  believe  also  that  the  United  States  were  actuated  and  in- 
fluenced by  no  desire  to  consult  the  delicate  feelings  of  Brazil,     What  I  stated  was 
this — that  the  two  countries  feared  if  their  representations  were  made  conjointly, 
they  would  be  less  effectual  in  inducing  Brazil  to  observe  these  treaties,  than  if 
they  were  made  separately.  I  think  if  the  noble  lord  will  refer  to  the  representations 
of  our  minister,  and  his  denunciations  of  this  traffic,  his  bringing  under  the  notice  of 
the  Brazilian  authorities  their  constant  infraction  of  the  treaty,  and  the  constant 
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connivance  of  the  subordinate  authorities  at  the  infraction  of  the  treaty,  the  noble 
lord  will  see  that  this  country  has  shown  no  disposition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
used  the  strongest  language,  and  taken  those  steps  which  were  best  calculated  to  en- 
force on  the  Brazilian  government  the  moral  and  political  duties  whicU  should  induce 
it  to  adhere  to  these  treaties.  Sir,  these  were  the  considerations  that  induced  inj 
noble  friend  and  the  minister  of  the  United  States  to  abstain  from  making,  in  the 
first  place,  a  joint  representation  from  the  two  countries.  I  believe  I  have  replied  to 
the  principal  observations  of  the  noble  lord.  He  admits,  that  with  respect  to  the 
emancipados,  every  representation  that  could  be  made  has  been  made,  so  far  as  noay 
be  judged  from  the  papers.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  the  representations  that  had 
been  made  to  Spain  for  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  commission  in  Cuba  to  put  down 
the  Slave-trade.  I  am  surprised  the  noble  lord  should  impute  to  the  present  govern- 
ment any  indifference  to  the  continuance  of  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble  lord  did 
make  that  representation  ;  but  at  the  time  he  did  make  it,  I  think  he  could  not  have 
expected  that  if  that  representation  did  not  produce  a  moral  effect  in  Spain,  he  bad 
any  legal  power  to  enforce  it.  It  might  have  been  wise  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power 
to  induce  them  to  observe  the  obligations  of  the  treaty ;  but  we  were  advised,  in  case 
Spain  refused  to  appoint  that  mixed  commission,  that  we  had  no  power  by  any  en- 
gagements entered  into,  or  by  the  general  law  of  nations,  to  compel  them  to  appoint 
the  commission.  I  am  certainly  surprised  to  hear  the  noble  lord  s'^y  that  he  differed 
from  that  opinion,  which  was  enunciated  by  very  high  legal  authority.  I  quite  a^ee 
with  him  in  the  desire  he  has  expressed  to  see  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade ; 
but  where  I  differ  from  him  is,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  assumption  of  autho- 
rity by  this  country,  which  is  not  warranted  by  engagements,  or  by  the  law  of  nations, 
is  the  most  effectual  course  that  might  be  adopted  ftir  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  We  should  make  every  effort,  consistent  either  with  actual  engagements  or 
the  law  of  nations,  to  compel  those  countries  which  have  eng^agements  with  us  tu 
observe  those  engagements ;  to  induce  other  powers  which  have  not  engagements — 
to  induce  them  by  persuasion,  and  by  every  motive  which  can  influence  them,  to  con- 
cur with  us  in  a  strong  effort  for  the  suppression  of  that  trade.  Sir,  this  has  been 
our  course;  but  the  noble  lord  advises,  without  reference  to  engagements,  that  vre 
should  assert  our  right  to  compel  other  powers  to  suppress  the  Slave-trade.  On  that 
point  I  differ  from  him  ;  and  I  doubt  whether  our  difficulties,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished, would  not  be  increased,  if  we  were  to  place  ourselves  decidedly  in  the  wrong, 
even  in  enforcing  the  admitted  rights  of  humanity.  Sir,  when  these  papers  are  laid 
on  the  table,  the  House  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  the  government  is  justly  liable 
to  the  charge  which  the  noble  lord  has  advanced  on  various  former  occasions,  and 
again  repeated  to-night.  If  they  could  be  substantiated — if  it  could  be  shown  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  suppression  of  this  monstrous  evil,  so  degrading  to  civilized 
nations,  I  should  deeply  regret  that  ministers  had  laid  themselves  open  to  just  cen- 
sure ;  and  in  such  a  case  no  condemnation  could  hardly  be  too  severe  to  inflict  on  the 
government  of  a  country  which  has  made  such  sacrifices  for  the  suppression,  not  only 
of  the  Slave-trade,  but  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  House  then  went  into  committee,  several  votes  were  agreed  to,  and  the  House 
resumed. 


MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 
May  21,  1845. 

In  the  third  night's  debate  on  the  question  that  the  Maynooth  College  bill  be  read 
a  third  time — 

Sir  Robbbt  Peel  said, — I  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  reasonableness  of  the  demand 
which  the  House  appears  so  evidently  to  make  for  an  immediate  division  on  this 
subject,  considering  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  has  now  been  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House.  I  am  not  accordingly  about  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  question,  the  merits  of  which  have  now  been  altogether  exhausted. 
1  have  myself  besides  had  the  opportunity,  during  the  course  of  the  discussion,  of 
repeatedly  addressing  the  House,  and  I  have  now  nothing  to  add  to  the  statements 
which  I  have  already  made,  as  to  the  motives  and  grounds  on  which  her  Migesty's 
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government  have  introduced  this  bill.    I  am  unwilling,  however,  because  I  fear  tliafc 
misconstruction  might  be  put  upon  my  silence,  to  permit  the  debate  to  close  with- 
oat  making  a  few  observations.     I  must  allude  to  some  portions  of  one  or  two  able 
speeches  which  have  been  made  during  the  debate  in  opposition  to  the  measure — 
one  made  by   my  hon.  friend   the  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.    Bjinkes),   and 
another  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle- under- Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun).    The 
hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  alleged  that  I  had  very  incorrectly  stated  to  the  House 
the  history  of  the  original  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and  said  that  he  would  prove 
from  contemporary  history  that  my  account  of  the  origin  of  that  institution  wa8 
incorrect.     Sir,  the  history  to  which  my  hon.  friend  referred  was  a  pamphlet 
written  by  Dr.  Duigenan.     That  pamphlet  I  hold  in  my  hand.     I  have  read  it, 
and  I  cannot  find  one  word  in  that  pamphlet  which  justifies  the  observations  of  my 
hon.  friend.     I  find  nothing  in  it  whatever,  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  incon- 
sistent with  what  I  have  stated ;    but  I  do  find  much  in  it  which  is  in  complete 
corroboration  of  all   that  I  have  advanced.       I  find  in   it    the  most  complete 
proof  that  his   Majesty,  at    that   time,  attached    the   utmost  importance   to   the 
establishment  of  this  institution.     I   find    proof  that  they  contended  with   g^at 
difficulties;    and    I   find  proof   that  they  thought   it   of  the   utmost   importance 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of   Ireland,  at  the  critical  periods  to  which  this  pam- 
phlet refers — the  year  '95— one  year  before  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  the  French; 
and  the  year  *99,  one  year  after  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Ireland.    I 
6nd  decided  proof  that  the  Irish  government,  responsible  then  for  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  the  establishment  and  preservation  of 
Maynooth  College.     But  I  also  find  in  the  pamphlet  a  statement  to  which  my 
hon.  friend  referred,  and  which,  if  it  were  founded  on  truth,  might  answer  well 
the  purpose  of  his  argument.     I  do  find  there  statements  made  which,  if  they  are 
correct,  would  implicate  Maynooth,  the  professors  of  Maynooth,  and  the  president 
of  Muynooth,  in  the  serious  charge  of  afibrding  countenance  and  encouragement  to 
the  Irish  rebellion.     It  is  stated  in  this  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Duigenan,  that  thirty-six 
Romish  students  from  this  monastery  had,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  joined 
the  insurgents,  and  fought  at  Kilcock  against  the  King*s  troops ;  that  certainly  sixteen 
or  seventeen  students  had  been  expelled  because  of  the  rebellion  ;  but  the  governors 
waited  with  becoming  prudence  till  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before  they  exe- 
cuted this  act  of  wholesome  severity.     If  that  statement  was  correct,  revived  as  it 
has  been  by  my  hon.  friend,  it  is  calculated  to  create  a  most  unfavourable  impression 
with  respect  to  Maynooth  and  those  immediately  connected  with  it.     But  what  are 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  how  do  they  bear  out  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
thus  made  ?    It  is  stated  that  the  heads  of  the  college  of  Maynooth  waited  with 
becoming  prudence  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  before  they  expelled  any  of 
the  students.     Sir,  the  rebellion  broke  out  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1798.     What  was 
the  course  whicli  the  trustees  of  the  institution  took  ?  They  were  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  statement  which  I  am  about  to  read  is  similar  to  one  which  was  made  to- 
night by  another  Roman  Catholic,  the  right  hon.  member  for  Dungarvon.     It  is  an 
extract  from  the  journal  of  proceedings  of  the  trustees  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
seminar^'  at  Maynooth: — "Friday,  the  11th  of  May,  1798 — present.  Lord  Fingal, 
in   the  chair;   Lord  Gormanston,  Dr.  O'Reilly,  Dr.  Moylan,  Dr.  French,  Lord 
Kenmare,  Dr.  Troy,  Dr.  Plunkett,  and  Dr.  Cruise." 

The  rebellion  did  not  break  out  until  the  231^1  of  May ;  this  meeting  was  held 
upon  the  13th,  ten  days  previous ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  so  far  "  from  waiting 
with  becoming  prudence  before  they  interfered,  until  the  rebellion  was  suppressed," 
that  they  bad  interfered  ten  days  before  it  took  f)1ace,  upon  which  occasion  the 
trustees  came  to  this  resolution  : — **  The  trustees,  considering  with  grief  the  unhappy 
system  of  political  delirium  which,  after  having  marked  its  progress  through  some 
of  the  most  cultivated  parts  of  Christendom,  by  the  destruction  of  order,  morality, 
and  religion,  appears  to  have  made  such  strides  in  this  kingdom  as  menace  ruin  to 
every  thing  we  should  venerate  and  esteem  as  Christians  and  as  men,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  the  perfect  opposition  between  every  part  of  such  pernicious  system, 
and  the  beneficent  objects  of  the  institution  over  which  they  preside,  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  order  that  the  president  be  directed  to  maintain  the  most  vigilant  inspection 
over  the  conduct  of  every  individual  admitted  in  any  manner  to  a  partidpation  of 
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the  benefits  of  the  college ;  that  he  be  empowered,  and  he  is  hereby  empowered,  to 
punish  by  expulsion  such  person  or  persons  as  may  by  their  actions  or  diaeonn^ 
abet  or  support  any  doctnnes  tending  to  subvert  a  due  regard  to  the  established 
authorities;  and  that  the  scholars  and  students  be  admonished  that  on  those  topics, 
and  in  these  critical  times,  a  conduct  not  only  free  from  crime,  but  even  from  sus- 
picion, ought  to  be  expected  from  their  gratitude,  their  attested  allegiance,  and 
sacred  professional  destination.*' 

This  they  did  for  the  purpose  of  marking  their  utter  condemnation  of  any  thing 
like  seditious  or  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  placed  under  their  super- 
vision. What  was  the  course  practically  taken  ?  They  directed  a  notice  upon  the 
subject  to  be  given  to  the  president  of  the  college.  Here  is  the  memorandum  of  it : 
— "  The  above  instruction  was  sent  immediately  to  the  president,  who,  after  a 
solemn  investigation,  expelled  every  individual  in  the  seminary  who  appeared  to 
have  formed  any  engagement  whatever  with  the  society  of  United  IrishmeD,  al- 
though they  all  expressed  the  greatest  sorrow,  and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  after 
the  said  investigation." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  expressions  of  their  regret,  and  their  taking  the 
oath  of  allegiance,  those  trustees,  *'not  waiting  with  cautious  prudence  until  the 
rebellion  was  suppressed,"  but  ten  days  before  it  broke  out,  expelled  every  individaal 
who  was  in  any  way  implicated  in  it.  Does  not  that  prove  that  too  much  confidence 
was  not  to  be  placed  in  that  contemporary  history  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
drawn  ?  We  talk  likely  now  of  withdrawing  this  vote  from  Maynooth ;  it  was 
desired  to  withdraw  it  in  1799  and  in  1800,  as  mentioned  in  this  pamphlet  The 
House  of  Lords  in  Ireland  did  absolutely  reject  the  bill  which  had  been  sent  from 
the  House  of  Commons  containing  some  modifications  of  the  institution,  and  pro- 
posing the  continuance  of  the  grant.  Lord  Cornwallis  was  then  Lord-lieutenant 
for  Ireland,  and  the  day  after  the  rejection  of  the  bill  he  wrote  to  them,  on  the  1 7th 
of  April,  1799,  saying — **  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  a  very  different  construction  was 
put  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was  not  a  person  amongst 
those  whom  I  saw  on  Tuesday  morning  who  did  not  conceive  that  this  institution 
of  Maynooth  was  entirely  done  away ;  and  many  of  them  were  so  blinded  by  their 
Protestant  zeal  as  to  exult  exceedingly  in  the  justice  of  the  punishment  which  they 
conceived  to  be  thereby  inflicted  on  the  Catholics  for  their  late  offences.  When  that 
opinion  universally  prevails  at  Dublin,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  emissaries  of 
faction,  as  well  as  of  treason,  will  be  veiy  active  in  conveying  it  to  every  comer  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  it  will  most  powerfully  tend  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
Catholics  of  all  orders  against  ihe  government,  on  the  evil  consequences  of  which 
it  is,  I  am  sure,  unnecessary  for  me  to  expatiate." 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  then  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He  went  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  very  next  day,  and  declared  that,  notwithstanding  the  rejection  of 
the  bill  by  the  House  ot  Lords,  it  was  the  determination  of  the  Irish  government  to 

?rove  to  the  Roman  Catholics  that  they  did  not  mean  to  abandon  the  institutioo. 
t  was  not  on  acsount  of  money  that  they  came  to  that  determination  ;  but  what  the 
government  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and  Lord  Castlereagh  feared  was,  that  the  abandon- 
ing of  the  vote,  and  the  institution  having  been  established  four  years  previously, 
would  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  Catholics  then,  as  I  think  it  would  be  looked 
upon  by  them  now,  as  an  indication  of  a  hostile  spirit  towards  them.  Another 
bill  was  passed — the  act  of  1800 — and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  English  par- 
liament ;  and  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  temporary  continuance  of  the  vote  that  I 
ever  argued  that  a  pledge  of  parliament  was  implied,  but  on  account  of  the  acts  of 
parliament  directly  sanctioning  the  institution,  and  providing  for  it  that  superin- 
tendence which,  on  the  part  of  the  state,  was  giving  to  it  support,  encouragement, 
and  sanction.  The  only  other  speech  which  I  desire  to  notice  is  that  made  to-night 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle -under- Lyme.  During  the  progress  of  that 
speech,  able  and  powerful  us  it  was,  I  must  own  that  the  impressions  entertained 
by  my  noble  friend,  and  that  have  been  so  well  and  so  eloquently  expressed  by  him, 
were  precisely  the  self-same  impressions  that  it  left  on  my  mind.  I  will  lake  the 
account  of  Ireland  as  he  has  given  it,  as  being  that  of  an  active  opponent  of  this 
measure.  In  Ireland  then,  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  this  has  been  the  state  of 
affairs.     There  has  been,  he  affirms,  no  free  expression  of  public  opinion  on  the 
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part  of  the  Protestants.  That  if  you  attempt  to  make  proselytes  to  Protestantism, 
a  man  caonot  live  in  safety  or  peace  in  Ireland — that  a  man^s  life  is  in  danger  if  be 
exercises  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject,  and  seeks  to  express  his  own  opinions. 
The  hon.  gentleman  says,  we  cannot  give  to  the  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland  protect 
tion  from  Tioleoce  and  outrage.  ThemHi.  gentleman  say^,  that  in  Ireland  it  frequently 
happens  that  priests,  and  priests  too  educated  in  Maynooth,  denounce  from  the  altar 
parties  who  have  exposed  themselves  to  their  rebuke,  and  that  these  parties  have  been 
afterwards  visited  with  severe  punishment ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  proves  that  this  is 
done  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  has  become  a  common  and  frequent  practice.  However,  the 
hon.  gentleman  says,  that  there  are  3,000  priests  spread  over  the  face  of  Ireland,  and 
every  one,  and  all  of  these,  without  exception,  are  active  agents  and  instruments  in 
favour  of  repeal.  Be  it  so.  Granted  that  this  is  a  correct  account  of  the  state  of 
Ireland.  Then  i  ask  the  hon.  gentleman,  what  is  the  remedy  he  proposes  ?  The  hon. 
gentleman  himself,  I  believe,  is  not  an  advocate  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  grrant  from 
Maynooth ,-  because^  when  the  proposal  was  made  on  former  occasions,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  it.  [Mr.  Colquhoun:  No.].  I  speak  from  memory;  but  I 
thought  that  the  hon.  gentleman  said,,  that  the  acts  of  parliament  had  thrown  around 
Maynooth  so  decisive  and  authoritative  a  sanction,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
withdraw  the  vote  until  we  get  rid  of  the  acts  of  parliament.  [Mr.  Colquhoun 
nodded  assent.]  I  think,  too,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  advise  the  continuance 
of  the  vote,  and  the  exacting  from  the  professors  of  Maynooth  a  submission  to  active 
superintendence.  I  wish  then  to  ask  i\\e  hon.  gentleman  what  he  proposes  as  a 
remedy  for  the  state  of  affairs  which  he  has  described  as  existing  in  Ireland  ?  Ho 
admits  that  we  have  done  every  thing  which  the  law  would  enable  us  to  do,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  protection  to  life  and  pro}^rty ;  and  yet,,  he  says,  that  we 
have  not  the  power  to  give  protection.  It  cannot  be  said  of  us,  that  we  have  net 
glected  any  precaution  that  it  was  in  our  pawer  to  take.  During  the  prevalence  of 
the  danger  in  the  year  1843,  there  were  not  less  than  30,000  soldiers  in  Ireland. 
We  had  there  a  police  force  of  not  less  than  10,000  men.  We  had,  too,  a  naval 
force  on  the  coast.  We  were  determined,  as  far  as  the  law  would  enable  us,  and  the 
power  of  the  executive  could  be  exercised,  that  every  thing  should  be  done  for  the 
midntenance  of  the  public  peace.  The  hon.  gentleman  s&ys,  that  we  succeeded  so 
far  that  agitation  was,  in  a  great  measure,  suppressed^-that  we  had  proved 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws — that  we  had  proved  our  determination  not  to 
submit  to  intimidation — that  the  repeal  rent  abated — that  the  influence  of 
the  repeal  leaders  was  much  reduced — and  that  that  was  precisely  the  nio- 
ment  that  was  selected  for  intimating  our  intention  of  making  an  alteration  with 
respect  to  the  grant  for  Maynooth.  I  believe  that  was  the  proper  moment  for 
making  such  a  proposition  ;  and  yet  the  hon.  gentleman's  inference  is,  from  all  that 
he  had  thus  stated,  that  we  acted  most  unwisely  in  taking  advantage  of  that  op- 
portunity to  propose  remedial  measures.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  was  precisely 
the  very  moment  for  introducing  this  remedial  measure.  We  had  done  every  thing 
that  it  became  an  executive  to  achieve.  We  had  proved  our  determination  to  resist 
any  forcible  attempt  to  sever  tlie  connection  between  the  two  countries.  It  was  not 
then  inconsistent  with  the  honour  of  the  executive  government  maturely  to  consi- 
der whether  any  other  measures  besides  those  of  force  could  be  regarded  as  a 
remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  Ireland.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  enforce  the  law — 
protect  property — suppress  the  present  alarming  excitement — and  punish  those  denun- 
ciations from  the  altars.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  ^^  enforce  the  law  ?*' 
Sir,  the  only  instrument  for  enforcing  the  law  is  an  appeal  to  trial  by  jury.  ^  While 
that  tribunaJ  b  not  interfered  with— while  it  exists,  it  is  the  only  means  bv  which  you 
can  enforce  the  law.  Well,  then,  I  do  say  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was 
incompatible  with  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  even  after  the  agitation  had  been 
suppressed  in  1843 — that  trial  by  jury  is  an  instrument  not  available  for  the  yjndi- 
cation  of  the  law  in  a  country  where  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  hostile  to 
the  government — that  the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  was  hardly  applicable 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  even  after  agitation  had  been  suppressed.  We  came  then  to 
the  consideration  of  remedial  measures.  My  hon.  friend  says,  that  he  does  not 
think  that  I  have  been  quite  aware  of  all  the  consequences  of  these  proceedings,  and 
he  hopes  that  I  have  been  mistaken.    I  assure  him  that  we  have  adopted  this 
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course  with  a  perfect  foresight  of  all  the  consequences  that  might  arise.  I  as&are 
my  hon.  friend  that  I  deeply  regret  the  severance  from  political  friends,  who 
honestly  and  sincerely  disapprove  of  the  course  we  have  pursued.  He  considers 
that  we  have  lost  their  confidence.  I  deeply  regret  it ;  hut,  regretting  it,  I  must 
still  claim  for  the  executive  government,  charged  with  duties  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  the  sovereign  and  the  country,  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  their  acts, 
I  must,  I  say,  claim  for  them  the  absolute  right,  without  reference  to  the  past,  aud 
without  too  much  regard  to  what  party  considerations  must  claim  from  them,  to 
risk  even  the  loss  of  confidence  of  their  friends,  rather  than  abstain  from  doing 
that  which  conviction  tells  them  the  present  circumstances  require.  It  is  not,  Sir, 
my  desire  to  notice  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  the  hon.  member  for  Knares- 
borough.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  misapprehension  is  entertained  in  some  quarters 
with  respect  to  the  position  of  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  am  as  proud  of  the  con> 
tidence  as  any  man  can  be,  which  a  great  party  has  placed  in  me ;  still  I  never  can 
admit  that  he  owes  any  personal  obligation  to  tliose  members  who  have  placed  him  in 
a  certain  position.  And  I  should  consider  it  as  the  happiest  day  in  my  life  when  I 
was  permitted  to  act  merely  as  an  individual  member  of  parliament,  unconnected 
even  with  party,  rather  than  continue  to  hold  office  by  the  servile  tenure  of  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  to  my  sovereign  upon  every  subject,  being  exactly  in  conformity  with 
every  opinion  which  every  member  of  that  party  might  hold.  Sir,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, indeed,  for  any  government  to  administer  public  affairs  on  such  a  principle ;  for, 
while  I  was  trying  to  conciliate  the  hon.  member  for  Knaresborough,  I  should  be 
forfeiting  the  confidence  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  F.  Egerton).  But,  without 
reference  to  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  that  man  or  this,  I  claim  for  myself  the 
right  to  give  to  my  sovereign,  at  any  time,  that  advice  which  1  believe  the  interests  of 
the  country  require.  I  have  not  on  this  occasion,  nor  have  my  right  hon.  friends, 
acted  without  deep  consideration,  and  without  feeling  most  severely  the  loss  of  the 
support,  the  permanent  loss,  perhaps,  of  the  confidence  of  those  who,  it  has  beee 
said,  have  placed  us  in  power.  I  have  been  charged  with  having  exhibited  an  indiffer- 
ence to  public  opinion  on  this  question,  and  a  disposition  to  disregard  it ;  but  for  that 
public  opinion,  believing  it  to  be  influenced  in  the  main  by  religious  considerations, 
I  have  the  highest  respect;  but  I  retain  the  determination  I  have  before  stated,  and 
now  repeat,  that  so  far  from  that  expression  of  public  opinion  inducing  me  to  abandon, 
or  causing  me  to  waver  in  my  course,  1  deliberately  repeat,  that  with  every  respect 
for  that  public  opinion,  there  are  high  political  considerations  which  induce  me  to 
adhere  to  the  course  we  have  adopted.  If  I  thought  the  opposition  which  has  been 
raised  to  this  bill  were  now  to  prevail — if  I  thought  the  principle  on  which  the 
opposition  was  founded  were  to  triumph,  I  should  despair  for  the  maintenance  of  ami- 
cable relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  of  pecu- 
liar importance,  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  the  evil  which  would  arise  fn>m  the 
success  of  that  opposition — I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  public  men 
should  show  to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  they  will  not  lightly  abandon  the  course 
they  have  entered  upon  for  their  benefit,  and  that  they  are  content  to  make  any 
sacrifice,  now  and  for  ever,  in  the  maintenance  of  the  opinions  which  they  have 
permanently  placed  on  record.  I  think  the  misfortune  of  failure  would  be  great; 
and  it  is  too  late  now  to  inquire  whether  the  grant  should  be  withdrawn.  I  am 
convinced,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed— I  remained  satisfied  of  the  policy  of 
the  course  we  have  pursued  ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  if  that  be  the  cha- 
racter of  the  priesthood  which  has  been  stated,  to  continue  this  implied  sanction  to 
Maynooth — to  permit  this  act  of  parliament  to  remain  on  record — to  take  the  super- 
intendence of  the  College,  and  by  the  sanction  of  the  Lord-lieutenant  and  the 
official  visiters,  to  be  connected  with  the  institution,  and  yet  to  hold  out  that  miser- 
able pittance,  which  induces  indignation  rather  than  gratitude  in  the  minds  of  the 
priesthood.  We  have  proposed  a  liberal  endowment  for  Maynooth,  and  that  propo- 
sition has  been  received  in  Ireland  with  as  much  of  approbation  and  g^titude  as  I 
expected  for  it.  I  have  never  heard  any  objection  to  the  grant  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  the  professors  of  Maynooth,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
of  Ireland  generally,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect  their  opinions,  that  they 
are  disposed  gratefully  to  accept  the  proffered  boon.     I  must  say,  that  this  exhibi- 
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tion  of  kindly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  British  parliament  has  produced  in  Ireland 
all  those  good  effects  which  I  expected  from  it.  One  hon.  member  has  read  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Higgins,  and  another  has  referred  to  a  letter  from  the 
Rey.  Dr  M^Hale,  condemning  tlie  bill;  while  another  hon.  gentleman,  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Newcastle-under- Lyme,  has  quoted  a  paragraph  from  a 
French  newspaper,  which  he  says  speaks  with  the  authority  of  the  government,  as 
a  proof  that  we  are  wrong.  Now,  with  all  respect  for  my  hon.  friend,  I  think  we 
can  scarcely  look  at  the  condemnation  of  a  French  newspaper  as  a  proof  that  we  are 
taking  a  wrong  course  in  this  matter.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  agita- 
tion which  has  been  so  long  going  on  would  cease  at  once;  but  by  creating  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  good  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  we  say  we  are 
cutting  up  the  trade  of  agitation,  and  we  must  expect  ere  long  that  the  agitation 
will  be  put  an  end  to  altogether.  I  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  angry  speeches 
we  hear  of  as  being  made  in  Conciliation  Hall  afford  any  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people  generally.  You  suppose  that  the  whole  Protestant  feeling  of  Ireland  is 
represented  by  a  small  section  in  the  north;  and  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  feeling, 
you  imagine,  is  represented  by  the  speeches  in  Conciliation  Hall.  No  opinion  can  be 
more  erroneons.  There  is  a  great  mass — ^a  large  intermediate  mass  of  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant  feeling  in  Ireland,  which  is  not  represented  by  the  proceedings  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  or  the  speeches  in  Conciliation  Hall,  and  is  in  no  way  influenced 
by  them.  I  believe  the  course  the  government  liave  taken  has  greatly  dimi- 
nished the  influence  of  agitation  in  Ireland  generally,  and  has  conciliated — I  will  not 
say  the  confidence  of  the  people  towards  the  government ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  has 
diminished  the  desire  of  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  to  connect 
themselves  with  turbulence  and  agitation.  I  look  to  the  Irish  members  of  this  House 
— to  the  Roman  Catholic  members  of  this  House,  as  the  great  representatives  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  opinions  in  Ireland,  rather  than  to  any  less  authentic  or  less  foreign 
source ;  and  I  must  say,  the  Roman  Catholic  members  have  acted  most  fairly  in  the 
support  they  have  given  to  the  proposal  of  the  government.  Before  I  conclude,  I 
must  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing  my  deep  sense  of  the  honourable  and  disinte- 
rested motives  upon  which  the  great  body  of  those  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me  in 
political  life  have  acted  in  support  of  the  government.  It  would  not  be  becoming 
in  me  to  offer — nor  would  it  be  becoming  in  them  to  accept — ^any  expression  of  per- 
sonal acknowledgment;  for  I  know,  in  so  supporting  us,  they  have  only  acted  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  sense  of  public  duty,  and  their  convictions  of  what  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and  that  these  have  been  alone  the  motives  by 
which  they  have  been  actuated.  I  know,  in  proposing  and  adhering  to  this  measure 
— I  know  what  may  be  the  consequence,  in  alienating  from  me  men  with  whom  I 
have  long  acted,  and  whom  I  respect;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  lean  claim  no 
compensation  in  any  demand  upon  the  gratitude  of  those  gentlemen  connected  with 
Ireland  to  whom  I  nave  always  been  politically  opposed.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
their  continued  gratitude  is  due,  not  to  me,  but  rather  to  those  who  have  been  their 
constant  and  uniform  supporters  through  a  long  course  of  political  years.  From  them, 
therefore,  I  can  claim  no  gratitude.  We  have  acted,  in  regard  to  this  measure, 
whoUj  on  our  sense  of  duty,  and  that  is  our  only  merit;  and  in  acting  upon  that 
sense  of  duty  we  have  been  prepared  to  incur,  and  are  prepared  to  incur,  whatever 
risk  may  attend  us ;  but  our  consolation  and  our  compensation  would  be  complete  if 
the  result  of  our  measures  be — if  not  to  conciliate  the  support  of  our  opponents— to 
engender  a  kindly  feeling  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  and  increase  the  chances 
of  maintaining  a  perfectly  amicable  connection  and  relation  between  those  two  parts 
of  this  great  empire. 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 
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May  30,  1845. 

The  onler  of  the  day  was  read  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Academical  Institu- 
tions (Ireland)  bill.     Towards  the  close  of  the  debate  which  ensued — 

SiB  RoBEBT  PxBL  spoko  as  follows :  Sir,  I  certainly  thought,  until  I  heard  the 
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speech  of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somerset  (Mr.  Acland),  that  whateTer  di^ 
ference  of  opinion  may  prevail  upon  the  details  of  this  measure,  there  had  been  a 
general  concurrence  in  one  sentiment*— that  if  we  could  OTercome  the  difficulciea 
which  arise  from  different  religious  creeds,  an  extension  of  academical  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  that  country.     I  understand  from 
my  hon.  friend,  that  that  part  of  the  case  has  been  left  wholly  imperfect,  that  the 
benefit  remains  not  yet  established,  and  that  he  very  much  doubts  whether  there  is 
that  necessity,  or  that  any  great  advantage  will  be  derived,  which  is  alleged  on  be- 
half of  the  institution  of  academical  institutions  in  Ireland.    Sir,  I  assume  now  that 
we  can  overcome  the  difficulties  in  respect  to  religious  difl^renoes;  and  I  should  have 
thought  there  would  have  been  a  general  concurrence  in  this,  that  looking  at  the 
state  of  Ireland,  the  extent  of  its  population,  the  ample  provision  of  academical  in- 
struction made  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  its  gp^ual  extensioD  in  Oxford, 
Cambridge,'  (Jniversity  College,  King*s  College,  IXiriiam — all  proceeding  upon  the 
recognition  of  Uus  principle,  that  academical  institutions  do  conduce  to  the  cause  of 
sound  learning  and  social  improvement — looking  again  at  Scotland,  and  seeing  there 
a  limited  population,  and  not  less  than  fonr  or  five  academical  institutions,  dbpens- 
ing  advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  and  even  of  Ireland,  some  of  whom 
are  forced  to  resort  thither  ;  looking  at  these  things,  I  should  have  thought  we  might 
take  it  for  granted,  that  sound  academical  institutions  would  bean  advantage  to  Ire- 
land.    According  to  the  last  return  its  population  was  upwards  of  8,000,000  >  it  is 
now  I  believe  nearly,  if  not  quite,.  9^000,000.     I  look,  then,  to  the  provision  already 
made  for  education  in  Ireland.     Maynooth  gives  no  advantage  to  the  laity ;  Dnblio 
College  provides  education  for  about  100  or  120  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  the  Bel- 
fast Academical  Institution  there  may  be  twelve  or  fourteen  Catholics.  Now,  I  look 
at  the  population  of  Ireland — ^at  the  number  of  the  Catholics  in  Leinster,  Monster, 
and  Connaught;  and  I  ask  wliether  the  necessity  for  aoidemical  education  ia  not 
sufficiently  establislied  by  adverting  to  the  facts,  without  adding  any  argument?  But, 
if  yoo  want  further  proof,  what  have  we  done  for  the  education  of  children  there P 
We  are  now  educating  400,000  in  the  national  schools  alone;    we  are  giving^ 
thern^  I  believe,  an  excellent  education :  it  continues  till  they  are  of  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen — a  most  important  period  of  life,  when  they  are  hardly  qualifi- 
ed to  be  sent  into  the  world,  yet  the  superintendence  over  their  education  ceasea 
then ;  and  only  the  imperfect  provision  I  have  adverted  to  is  made  for  acadeotioal 
training.     The  parents  send  them  to  Scotland.     Will  you  not  try,  if  possible,  to 
provide  in  their  own  country  the  means  of  academical  education?    I  hoM  in  my 
hand  a  work*  familiar  to  aU  connected  with  Ireland — one  of  the  best  and  ablest, 
because  one  of  the  most  practical  works  I  have  ever  seen,  connected  with  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland — the  work  of  a  very  eminent  man — Dr.  Kane,  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  heard  with  surprise  and  reg^t  that  professors  of  geology  must  be  dbtrusted,  if  the 
youth  they  educate  are  of  a  different  religious  cr^  from  themselves;  that  is  not 
our  doctrine.     We  have  recently  established  a  geological  department;  we  want  to 
make  that  science  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  advance  of 
manufactures.     We  looked  for  a  man  to  whom  we  could  entrust  that  department, 
and  we  have  had  no  such  doubts:  we  have  not  thought  Dr.  ELane  disqualified  from 
giving  lectures  on  geology  because  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic;  and  the  gentleman  we 
have  selected  within  the  last  two  months  to  preside  over  this  new  department  of 
knowledge,  to  instruct  the  people  of  Ireland  in  the  means  of  improving  and  develop- 
ing the  great  resources  of  that  country,  and  to  give  these  lectures  to  the  whole 
people  of  Ireland  without  exception,  is  this  Roman  Catholic  gentleman;  and  I 
venture  to  say  he  will  not  pervert  the  powers  we  liave  given  him  to  undennine  the 
faith  of  any  of  his  scholars.     Now,  what  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kane,  after  having 
written  fully  and  ably  on  the  industrial  resources  of  Ireland  ?    lie  gives  his  general 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  improvement  of  that  country  in  his  concluding  chapter; 
and  he  says — ^**  The  extent  and  quality  of  our  supplies *of  fud,  the  distribution  and 
amount  of  our  sources  of  water-power,  the  locality  of  our  mines  of  copper  and  other 
useful  metals,  have  engaged  attention,  as  well  as  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  amount 
of  its  produce^  and  the  general  principles  upon  whidi  its  cultivation  wiU  remunerate. 
With  such  elements  of  prosperity  lying  at  our  hands,  it  becomes  a  problem  of  high 
importance  to  resolve  why  they  have  not  been  made  available^  and  why  this  country 
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has  been  left  behind  bj  other  nations,  whose  natural  circumstances  are  in  few 
iastaoces  superior,  bnt  in  many  particulars  certainly  less  advantageous." 

The  writer  then  proceeded  to  solve  the  problem,  why,  with  ail  these  advantages, 
Ireland  was  still  backward  in  material  comfort  compared  with  the  other  European 
nations.  It  was,  he  said,  an  erroneous  conception  that  her  people  were  inferior, 
morally  or  physically,  to  those  of  any  other  couutry;  and  he  deprecated  the  idea 
that  it  was  the  want  of  capital — English  capital — adding  inteijectionally  that  English 
capital  was  the  bugbear  of  Irish  prosperity.  The  real  cause,  he  argued,  of  the 
backwardness  of  Ireland  was  the  want  of  industrial  knowledge  among  her  inhabitants. 
England  had  no  more  capital  than  Ireland  before  her  industrial  knowledge  was 
deyeloped;  and  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  it  had  done  in  that  country,  capital  would 
follow  the  application  of  science  to  the  development  of  the  natural  and  material 
resources  of  Ireland.  And  he  concluded  by  laying  it  down,  as  an  indisputable 
position,  that  collegiate  establishments,  which  would  give  to  men  of  all  creeds  the 
aid  of  professors  of  science,  were  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  effecting  that 
most  desirable  object.  That  was  written  before  collegiate  establishments  were  spoken 
of  in  this  House.  That  is  my  answer  to  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Somerset, 
when  he  tells  me  that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  there  is  any  social  advantage  in 
extending  the  means  of  academical  education  in  Ireland.  I  think  a  large  majority 
of  this  House  will  admit  that  it  is  a  great  end  to  be  attained,  considering  the  want 
of  education  among  the  youths  advanced  beyond  the  age  of  childhood;  and  that  it  is 
an  object  not  lightly  to  be  abandoned,  fiut,  surely,  this  also  will  be  admitted,  that 
that  eiucation  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  given  in  common.  We  should  be  counter- 
acting the  object  for  which  we  founded  the  national  system  of  education,  where  the 
yonths  are  educated  in  common,  if,  after  having  made  those  acquaintances  in  early 
life,  and  formed  that  bond  of  connexion  which  united  education  establishes,  we  were 
to  interrupt  it  just  when  they  are  on  the  threshold  of  life,  and  say  to  them,  '*  You 
who  were  educated  together  in  schools,  must  now  no  longer  be  educated  together." 
But  if  I  am  to  plant  new  academical  institutions  here  and  there  throughout  Ireland, 
making  each  of  them  of  an  exclusive  character,  with  professors  of  their  own  faith, 
of  course  I  shall  have  an  exclusive  and  separate  education  in  each,  and  I  must  forego 
the  advantages  I  hope  to  gain.  I  should  relinquish,  with  the  deepest  regret,  the 
prospect  of  having  education  in  common  for  the  Protestant,  Presbyterian,  and 
Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland.  I  wish,  then,  to  establish  first  the  policy  of  having 
academical  institutions  in  Ireland  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  and  next  to  have  the 
means  of  educating  there  together  the  youth  of  Ireland.  Now,  how  can  this  be 
done  without,  at  the  same  time,  disregarding  that  which  I  admit,  at  the  outset,  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance — the  imparting  to  them  a  sound  religious  training,  ac- 
cording to  their  principles?  I  say  at  once,  that  I  found  and  justify  a  departure  from 
that  solely  on  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland.  I  admit  at  once,  that  I  think 
the  system  we  propose  inapplicable  to  England  and  Scotland;  but,  if  we  are  to  have 
academical  institutions  in  Ireland,  I  see  no  other  mode  of  securing  that  advantage 
but  by  the  establishment  of  some  such  system  as  this.  I  justify  it  by  the  peculiar 
and  unfortunate  character  of  the  religious  differences  which  there  exist.  What, 
then,  is  the  proposal  we  make  ?  That  the  state  should  afford  the  means  of  excellent 
secular  instruction ;  that  we  should  have  professors  of  high  character,  moral  and 
scientific,  giving  excellent  secular  education  to  the  youth  of  Ireland.  Do  I  so 
disregard  religion?  Do  I  so  relegate  religion  from  these  Colleges?  Do  I  under- 
value the  importance  of  connecting  education,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  as  well  as  the 
Protectant  youth,  with  religious  instruction  ?  Far  from  it.  I  think  it  would  be 
imperfect  if  there  were  such  a  disconnection.  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J. 
Russell),  that  if  I  can  have  nothing  but  improved  secular  instruction,  I  would  rather 
have  that  than  ignorance;  but  certainly  I  should  feel  that  pure  secular  instruction, 
without  any  provision  for  religions  instruction,  was  but  a  partial  and  imperfect 
training.  What  course  then  shall  we  take?  Shall  we  endow  theological  professors 
in  each  of  these  institutions  ?  If  we  do,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Established  Church 
will  have  an  equal  claim  with  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  have  their  professors  of 
divinity  and  metaphysics  endowed;  and  how  could  we  reject  the  claim?  Now,  first 
of  all,  I  will  address  myself  to  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  oppose  the 
measure.    Suppose  we  had  taken  that  course — would  it  have  been  palatable  to  them  ? 
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Would  my  hon.  frend  the  member  for  Oxford,  who  calls  this  "a  gigantic  scheme  of 

fodless  education,"  have  supported  that  plan  of  extending  religious  education  for 
rotestant,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian  youth  ?  My  hon.  friend  would  have 
said — *'  This  is  a  covert  mode  of  providing  endowment  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  You  have  no  such  reason  as  you  had  at  Maynooth ;  there  is  no  grant 
existing  for  fifty  years;  here  is  a  novel  endowment  of  a  Roman  Catholic  professor. 
I  charge  yon  not  only  with  making  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
with  an  utter  and  manifest  indifference  to  all  religions ;  for,  whether  they  be  Roman 
Catholics,  or  Presbyterians,  or  members  of  the  Established  Church,  here  they  hat'e 
their  professors  of  metaphysics,  and  moral  philosophy,  and  divinity,  and  all  are  put 
upon  a  footing/'  My  hon.  friend  smiles  complacently;  and  I  am  sure,  with  that 
fairness  and  candour  which  attract  for  him  the  respect  of  all,  he  will  adnoit  that  I 
have  stated  what  would  have  l)een  his  speech.  What  would  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Spooner)  have  said  ?  *^  What !  found  a  professor  for 
the  propagation  of  *  that  awful  delusion,*  which  you  dignify  with  the  name  of 
religion?*'  Should  I  not  have  been  met  on  this  side  of  the  House  with  the  most 
decided  opposition,  partaking  of  the  character  of  that  which  was  offered  to  the  in- 
stitution of  Maynooth,  but  supported  by  many  arguments  which  cotild  not  there  be 
alleged  ?  Now,  I  turn  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  very  mnch  doubt  whether 
that  arrangement  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  them.  1  can  quite  understand 
their  acquiescing  in  the  youth  receiving  education  from  a  professor  of  mathematics, 
or  of  any  abstract  science,  provided  by  the  government;  but  if  tlie  government 
founded  and  endowed  a  professor  of  divinity,  and  especially  if  it  subjected  him 
to  any  sort  of  control,  I  question  whether  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  body  wonld 
have  connected  themselves  with  the  institution.  I  doubt  whether  they  would 
not  have  said — "Our  religion  is  independent  of  the  state;  scientific  know- 
ledge we  are  willing  to  receive,  education  in  common  we  approve,  but  we  will  not 
permit,  even  by  endowment,  any  interference  with  a  thing  so  sacred  as  the  spiri- 
tual education  of  our  own  youth."  But  do  I  ^^  endanger  faith  or  morals,"  by  inviting 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  their 
youth?  Now,  observe  what  was  the  original  proposal  of  the  hon.  gentleman; 
it  was  that  the  government  should  only  partially  contribute  to  the  institution  of 
these  colleges;  and  that  the  counties,  by  their  grand  juries,  should  provide  a  liberal 
sum ;  and  the  aid  of  government  be  made  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. Now,  we  have  said — "  We  will  be  at  the  charge  of  establishing  these  insti- 
tutions ;  we  will  construct  the  requisite  buildings ;  we  will  provide  liberal  endow- 
ments for  the  scientific  professors;  we  will  not  call  u|K)n  the  grand  juries  fur 
local  contributions;  we  will  commute  that  demand  for  a  demand  upon  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  those  who  are  mainly  interested  in  the  religions  instruction  of 
these  youths,  namely,  their  friends  and  parents.'*  Even  if  we  were  to  leave  them 
to  found  the  professorship  of  moral  philosophy  as  well  as  of  divinity,  how  small  a 
charge  would  it  be  upon  such  a  community,  either  the  Roman  Catholic  or  the 
Protestant!  Do  we  banish  religion  from  these  institutions?  No;  but  we  invite 
the  parents  and  friends  to  make  provision  for  religious  education,  sanctioning  and 
encouraging  it,  and  affording  means  for  it ;  and  I  have  the  strongest  impression 
that  that  education  will  be  more  effectually  given,  by  leaving  it  to  the  natural  friends 
and  protectors  of  the  youth  in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  than  if  the  government 
were  to  appoint  a  theological  professor.  Now,  as  to  moral  discipline,  I  attach  the 
utnaost  inaportance  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  that  yonth  will 
be  in  peril  for  want  of  it;  why  should  not  their  parents  and  guardians  undertake 
it  ?  How  much  more  easy  is  it  for  them  than  for  ns  ?  How  is  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  a  boy  at  Harrow  conducted  ?  It  is  not  done  by  the  head 
master  reading  lectures  to  him,  and  establishing  a  minute  scrutiny  over  him,  but 
the  parents  fix  upon  a  tutor  of  good  character  residing  there,  and  commit  the  boy 
to  his  charge,  and  entrust  him  with  parental  authority  and  control  over  the  youth. 
Why  should  not  the  same  course  be  taken  in  these  institutions  ?  What  is  the  course 
taken  at  the  Liverpool  and  Bristol  Institutions?  I  have  the  papers' of  those  aca- 
demical institutions  before  me.  I  see  among  the  list  of  the  professors  tlie  names 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  take  boys  under  their  private  care;  and  there  an? 
clergymen  and  teachers,  through  wliose  supervisioQ  religious  instruction  may  be 
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given  to  the  scholars.  Now«  if  you  wi^h  to  have  religious  instruction  given  to  the 
pupils  in  these  academical  institutions,  provided  it  be  done  with  the  full  consent 
of  the  natuml  guardians  of  the  child,  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  to  interfere  with 
such  an  arrangement.  I  apprehend  that  parents  will  ascertain  the  character  of 
the  tutor,  and  place  their  children  under  his  care,  for  the  purpose  of  having  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement  attended  to ;  and  that  in  this  way,  by  a  sort  of 
common  consent,  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  child  will  be  attended 
to.  I  will  suppose  a  town,  with  ten  or  twelve  eminent  professors,  selected  with 
the  greatest  care,  giving  lectures  in  that  town,  and  setting  an  example  of  moral 
conduct;  and  that  there  are  300  or  400  pupils  attached  to  the  institution.  Then 
am  I  to  be  seized  with  the  utmost  alarm  with  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  of 
those  youths  ?  But  if  I  look  to  the  occupations  of  these  youths  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Carrib — if  I  think  what  ought  to  be  the  real  moral  control  which  is  to  be 
exercised  over  them — if  I  see  how  they  spend  their  week, — I  must  own  that 
the  alarm  of  introducing  them  to  ten  or  twelve  scientific  men  of  high  moral  con- 
duct, and  the  apprehension  as  to  the  consequence  to  the  morals  of  these  youths,  are 
very  much  overrated.  To  show  how  far  the  predictions  may  be  expected  to  be 
realized,  in  consequence  of  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  hearing  scientific  lectures 
from  eminent  professors  of  a  different  faith  to  their  own,  1  will  refer  to  an  institution 
which  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  in  the  year  1810 — the  Academical  Institution 
at  Belfast.  In  that  year  was  passed,  ^*An  act  to  incorporate  and  regulate  an 
institution,  to  be  called  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  for  affording  youth  a 
classical  and  mercantile  education."  It  provided  no  religious  test  for  the  profei^sors; 
it  provided  no  religious  instruction  wiiich  the  managers  would  not  undertake 
to  provide.  I  know  that  at  a  subsequent  period  ditficiilties  arose  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  that  institution  ;  but  that  was  because  they  were  a  proprietary 
body,  and  there  was  no  control  on  the  part  of  parliament  over  them.  But  on 
the  point  in  question,  I  will  call  in  the  evidence  of  a  witness  than  whom  there 
can  be  none  more  unsuspected  or  impartial  in  such  a  case — the  Roman  Catholic 
Primate  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Crolly.  This  institution  gave  good  secular  education ; 
but  it  went  upon  the  principle  of  permitting  the  parents  and  guardians  of  youth 
to  give  their  religious  education  as  they  pleased.  Dr.  Crolly  was  asked,  *'  Have 
you  been  at  Belfast  for  any  length  of  time  ?  **  He  answers,  '*  Yes  {  I  was  parish 
priest  there  for  nearly  thirty  years."  He  is  asked,  **  Whether  he  knew  that  any 
lioman  Catholics  attended  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution  ?  "  He  says,  *^  They 
did."  Now,  the  Belfast  professors  were  mostly  Presbyterians,  who  are  more 
opposed  to,  the  faith  and  discipline  of  Roman  Catnolics  than  we  of  the  Established 
Church.  But  I  want  to  show  you  that  the  professors,  instead  of  perverting  the 
faith  of  those  committed  to  their  charge,  and  seeking  to  undermine  their  religious 
principles,  were  men  of  great  scientific  attainments,  who  viewed  with  kindness 
those  placed  under  their  care,  and  acted  towards  them  with  great  delicacy.  My 
hoo.  friend  says,  that  we  should  try  to  enforce  our  doctrines  upon  others  on  all 
occasions.  I  differ  from  him ;  I  would  say  to  the  professors,  it  is  not  your  duty, 
considering  your  difference  of  religious  creed,  to  seek  opportunities  of  undermining 
the  faith  of  those  committed  to  your  charge.  That  was  the  resolution  to  which 
these  men  came.  Looking  at  the  variety  of  creeds  of  those  whom  they  had  to 
instruct,  they  bound  themselves  by  resolutions  that  they  would  not  seek  to  convert 
them  from  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  And  what  is  the  testimony  of  Archbishop 
Crolly,  who  now  presides  over  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  ?  I  want  to 
adduce  facts  to  show  you  that  we  are  better  than  you  suppose  us  to  be.  Dr.  Crolly 
is  asked — *^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  inquire  from  you,  whether  there  is  any  danger 
of  the  religious  principles  of  Roman  Catholics  being  interfered  with  in  any  way  by 
their  attendance  at  the  Belfast  Institution  ?  "  He  says — "  No ;  I  do  not  think  there 
is.  Some  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  sent  their  sons  to  this  institution  ;  and,  though 
they  were  not  of  my  parish  or  diocese,  they  were  obliged  to  attend  public  worship  in 
my  parish." 

These  observations  lead  me  to  think  that  the  masters  of  these  institutions  directed 
the  attention  of  their  Roman  Caiholic  pupils  to  their  moral  and  religious  duties ; 
and  that,  so  far  from  attempting  to  proselytize,  they  were  honourable  men,  who  felt 
that  they  had  other  business  than  that  of  undermining  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
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tholic  youth.  Dr.  CroUy  is  asked — '^Have  you  ever  heard  complaints,  that  the 
attendaoce  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  Institution  was  attended  with  any  danger  to 
their  faith  ?  '*  He  replies—"  Never.  If  I  had,  I  should  have  interfered 
to  prevent  it ;  but  I  never  apprehended,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  thing  of  the 
sort." 

He  states  that  the  religious  instruction  which  the  pupils  received,  was  that 
derived  by  their  attending  at  the  explanation  of  the  catechism  and  public  worship  in 
their  own  places.  But,  at  the  worst,  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  might  say,  **  I  will 
not  permit  these  youths  to  be  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  religious  truths.  I  will 
write  to  their  parents  on  the  subject;  I  will  volunteer  my  services ;  I  will  see  that 
the  means  of  religious  instruction  are  provided  for  them.  But  you  will  endow 
religious  professorships ;  and  have  too  much  respect  for,  and  too  much  confidence  in, 
the  importance  that  you  attach  to  religion  to  believe  that  you  will  neglect  a  neces- 
sary provision  of  the  kind.  Dr.  CroUy  says —  '^  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
several  of  the  professors.*'  And  he  is  asked — ^*Have  any  of  those  professors  coadacted 
themselves  in  any  way  offensive  towards  Roman  Catholics  f  '* 

Now,  here  is  the  Roman  Catholic  testimony  which  is  g^ven  in  answer  to  that  question 
— '*  No;  quite  the  contrary.  Some  of  the  professors  requested  that  I  would  revise 
some  copies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
pupils ;  and,  though  they  are  ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  I  believe  they 
have  paid  proper  and  respectful  attention  to  the  religious  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  scholars." 

Here,  then,  is  Irish  religious  experience,  and  I  place  that  in  juxtaposition  with 
your  fears  for  the  future.  I  believe  that  that  which  has  happened  in  Belfast  will 
happen  again,  if  we  are  careful  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  professors.  These 
are  facts  in  favour  of  communions  of  difierent  sects,  and  united  education.  The 
difference  between  these  proposed  institutions  and  that  of  Belfast  is,  that  in  the 
latter  there  were  theological  professors  endowed  by  the  State,  giving  it  a  sectarian 
cast.  Yet  Dr.  Crolly,  in  1827,  held  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  plan  of  Roman 
Catholic  youths  being  educated  there,  the  principle  being  recognised  that  each  party 
should  be  religiously  instructed  acconiing  to  the  wish  of  his  parents.  I  confess  I 
was  surprised,  and  seldom  have  I  been  more  surprised,  when  I  pentsed  that  public 
document  recently  set  forth,  wherein  it  is  contended  that  a  Roman  Catholic  pupil 
cannot  receive  instruction  through  lectures  given  by  a  professor  of  geology,  or  of 
anatomy,  or  of  history,  except  he  be  a  Roman  Catholic  professor.  It  is  urged,  I  know, 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  their  faith.  Well,  if  that  means  that  there  is  a  tendency 
to  infidelity  in  the  study  of  geology,  or  of  anatomy,  or  in  the  professors  of  them,  I 
think  that  both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  stand  upon  the  same  footing  in 
that  respect.  But,  if  I  listen  to  a  professor  who  lectures  upon  any  science,  does 
the  difference  of  his  faith  from  mine  expose  me  to  so  much  danger,  that  my  exalted 
ideas  of  religion,  and  my  well-grounded  belief,  are  to  be  overturned  by  that  associa- 
tion ?  I  have  a  higher  opinion  of  science.  But  will  a  man  who  is  selected  by  the 
Crown  for  that  important  trust,  a  man  eminent  in  his  sphere,  after  he  has  developed 
to  his  pupil  the  mysterious  mechanism  of  the  human  eye,  or  the  wonderful  and  per- 
petual working  of  the  human  heart,  end  his  description,  by  which  he  enlaiiges  the  mind 
and  expands  the  intellect  of  his  pupil,  with  a  weak  attempt  to  disown  the  great  Maker 
of  all  ?  Or,  can  you  suppose  that  a  professor  will  terminate  an  anatomical  lecture 
with  a  sly  sarcasm  against  Martin  Luther,  or  a  covert  attack  upon  the  Council  of 
Trent  ?  Such  a  thing  is  really  ridiculous.  I  cannot  conceive,  that  after  an  astro- 
nomical lecture  a  professor  would  take  advantage  of  the  power  of  his  position,  con- 
sidering the  conditions  on  which  he  accepts  his  office,  for  the  purpose  of  undermining 
the  faith  and  corrupting  the  morals  of  his  scholars.  Would  a  Roman  Catholic, 
were  a  second  Newton  to  arise,  refuse  to  receive  lectures  in  astronomy  from  such  a 
man  ?  Look  at  the  magnificent  conclusions  he  draws  as  to  the  omnipotence  and 
omnipresence  of  the  Deity.  Can  a  man  descend  from  such  lofty  sublimities  to  the 
paltrv  effort  of  corrupting  the  faith  of  some  one  of  his  listening  pupils  P  It  is  not 
credible.  Therefore  1  say,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  have  an  equal 
guarantee  against  the  propagation  of  infidelity  in  these  institutions.  But  it  is  objected 
that  these  professors  are  to  be  exclusively  in  the  nomination  of  the  Crown.  Why,  that 
certainly  is  the  case  at  present ;  for  great  care  must  necessarily  b^  ezerciMd  at  first 
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in  their  selection.  It  is  also  said  there  is  no  public  trial.  But  intinued  even  up 
should  be  found  inexpedient,  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  contrary  ^compared  with 
of  the  bill  to  have  a  change  in  that  respect.  Let  it  not  be  supposed,^  I  cherish  the 
the  utmost  c&re  wiU  not  be  taken  in  selecting  proper  persons  for  those  institutions, 
which  are  to  be  established  in  the  Roman  Catholic  provinces  of  Munster  and  Con- 
naught.  I  very  much  fear — notwithstanding  all  the  pains  that  may  be  taken  to 
seeare  men  of  distinguished  reputation  and  of  qualifications  of  the  highest  order — 
that  the  most  eminent  men,  being  those  generally  speaking  who  are  the  most  advanced 
in  life,  will  be  the  least  inclined  to  come  forward,  and  the  most  disposed  to  shun 
eompetition.  Before  I  sat  down,  I  should  wish  to  mention  one  point  which  seems  to 
me  not  to  have  been  notioed  by  my  right  hon.  friend — I  mean  exhibitions.  It  has 
been  thought — and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  on  very  good  ground — that  they  would 
greatly  stimulate  industry  and  promote  sound  learning.  It  has  been,  I  regret  to 
observe,  made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  those  who  have  brought  forward  this  mea- 
sure have  made  no  declaration  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  university.  Now  I  do 
think  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  would  be  premature  to  make  any  declara- 
tion upon  that  subject.  I  think  it  b  a  question  which  ought  to  be  left  for  mature 
deliberation ;  thus  much,  however,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  I  think  it  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  better  to  form  a  university  by  the  union  of  the  three  colleges,  than  to 
attempt  to  establish  three  by  ereeting  each  collie  into  a  university ;  considerations 
of  thu  kind,  however,  Mrill  come  time  enough.  If  these  colleges  are  found  to  work 
well — if  they  merit  and  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Ireland — we  then  can 
proceed  to  do  whatever  may  be  necessary  with  respect  to  a  university,  because  some 
time  hence  will  clearly  be  the  fittest  for  its  consideration  :  for  those  reasons  we  think 
it  quite  as  well  to  make  no  declarations  on  this  point.  The  Crown  possesses  the 
power  of  incorporating  these  colleges  into  a  university  whenever  the  necessity  arises, 
and  it  can  be  done  without  the  aid  of  parliament.  It  will  then,  I  think,  be  aidmitted 
that  this  plan  is  extensive,  though  it  does  not  embrace  all  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  include.  Tliese,  then,  are  the  general  principles  upon  which  this  measure  has 
been  submitted  to  the  House.  On  the  whole,  we  have  thought  that  it  was  the  best 
which  we  could  at  present  produce ;  that,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
Ireland,  we  stood  a  better  chance  of  success  with  a  system  in  which  religious  educa- 
tion would  be  placed  on  the  footing  now  proposed,  than  by  attempting  to  form 
separate  theological  establishments,  or  by  appointing  separate  theological  professors 
in  each  college.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  university  of  Oxford,  savs  that 
he  will  not  support  any  but  a  system  of  education  based  upon  religion ;  that  ne  will 
support  nothing  without  religious  instruction.  But  I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  will 
feel  himself  bound  in  candour  to  admit,  that  by  religious  instruction  he  must  mean 
instruction  according  to  the  principles,  doctrine,  and  discipline  of  the  Church  of 
England.  That  must  be  his  plan ~ consistently  with  himself  he  eould  adopt  ho 
other;  but  for  our  parts,  we  skiould  rather  abandon  the  scheme  altogether  than 
attempt  to  establish  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  colleges  upon  the  principles  of 
the  Church  of  England.  I  know  this  plan  of  ours  has  been  objected  to  by  high  autho- 
rity in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  I  will  add,  however,  that  notwithstanding 
this,  and  notwithstanding  some  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  laity,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  amongst  respectable  and  intelligent  men  of  all  classes  there 
exists  a  strong  disposition  to  accept  this  proposition.  My  belief  is,  that  the  national 
system  can  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  of  Ireland. 
My  belief  is,  that  the  efiect  of  improved  education  will  be  to  soften  the  asperities 
which  arise  in  Ireland  on  account  of  religious  differences — diflerences  which  greatly 
embitter  social  life  in  Ireland.  In  the  words  of  a  celebrated  writer,  I  will  say,  that 
this  plan  is  well  calculated  to  lay  a  foundation  for  developing  those  natural  and 
national  resources  with  which  that  country  abounds — to  develop  them  not  so  much 
by  the  introduction  of  fresh  capital  into  that  country,  as  by  that  cultivation  of  indus- 
trial and  scientific  knowledge,  combined  with  religious  instruction,  which  it  is  th« 
object  of  this  bill  to  establish. 
Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  the  House  adjourned. 
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attendance  of  F  REPEAL  OF  THE  CORN-LAWS. 

June  10,  1845. 

Mr.  Villiers  having  submitted  his  annual  motion  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  Com* 
laws — 

Sib  Robert  Peel  :  Sir,  I  have  liad  so  many  opportunities  of  stating*  to  the  Hooae 
my  sentiments  on  this  subject,  that  I  feel  reluctant  ag^in  to  express  them  ;  bat,  con- 
sidering the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  and  tiie  position  in  .which  I  stand,  I 
am  unwilling  to  give  a  silent  vote  upon  the  immediate  question  before  the  House. 
The  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton  has  made  on  the  present  occasion  a  motion 
similar  to  that  which  he  proposed  last  year;  they  are  in  substance  precisely  the 
same.  The  hon.  gentleman  last  year  made  the  following  proposition : — *'•  That  this 
House  do  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : — '  That  it  appears,  by  a  recent  census,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  number;  That  it  is  in  evidence  before  this  House,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  her  Majesty*8  subjects  are  iusufficiently  provided  with  the  first 
necessaries  of  Ufe;  That,  nevertheless,  a  Corn- law  is  in  force  which  restricts  the 
supply  of  food,  and  thereby  lessens  its  abundance;  That  any  such  restriction  having 
for  Its  object  to  impede  the  free  purchase  of  an  article  upon  which  depends  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  community,  is  indefensible  in  principle,  injurious  in  operation,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished  ;  That  it  is,  therefore,  expedient  that  the  Act  5  and  6  Victoria, 
c.  14,  shall  be  repealed  forthwith.** 

Now,  I  voted  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year;  and  I  am  not 
able  to  concur  in  his  present  motion.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  deal  out  to  the  no- 
ble lord  that  measure  of  injustice  which  he  has  dealt  to  others.  The  noble  lord  was 
not  enabled  to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman  last  year ;  but  he  is  enabled 
to  do  so  this  year,  though  the  proposal  is  identical  with  that  of  last  year.  1  g-ive 
the  noble  lord  entire  credit  for  integrity  of  motive.  He  shall  not  hear  from  me  any 
taunt  because  upon  this  occasion  he  supports  the  same  resolution  which  he  could  not 
support  last  year.  But  I  think  we  must  be  fast  approaching  that  period  when  the 
noble  lord  will  not  only  give  his  support  to  the  first  two  parts  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  hon.  gentleman,  but  cordially  concur  with  the  others.  But  when  the  noble  lord 
says  that  the  effect  of  the  existing  Corn-law  is  to  increase  the  rents  of  the  landlords, 
and  advises  them  to  consider  what  must  be  the  invidious  effect  of  that  in  the  eyes  of 
a  scrutinizing  and  intelligent  population,  let  me  remind  him  that  that  obiection  ap- 
plies  with  equal  force  to  his  own  proposition.  The  hon.  member  for  Stockport  saki, 
that  whatever  was  the  amount  of  a  fixed  duty,  there  was  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  value  of  every  quarter  of  corn,  the  domestic  produce  of  this  country.  Tbere^ 
fore,  the  hon.  gentleman  and  the  noble  lord  do  not  ^ree.  The  effect  of  his4«.  or6«. 
duty  is  to  make  a  corresponding  increase  of  price  in  every  quarter  of  corn  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  this  country.  The  noble  lord  says,  that  is  a  greatly  exaggeratedestimate,  and 
I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effect  of  a  fixed  duty ;  and  I  think  the  lion,  member  for 
Stockport  has  failed  to  establish  that  proposition  against  the  noble  lord.  But  though 
I  vote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  1  cannot  concur  in  some  of  the 
aiguments  I  have  heard  to-night  on  this  side  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  it.  I 
must  say,  that  I  think  experience  has  shown  that  a  high  price  of  com  is  not  neces- 
sarily accompanied  with  a  high  rate  of  wages.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  impossible 
to  show  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  corn ;  and  speaking  generally 
of  the  industrious  classes  of  this  country,  I  think  it  impossible  to  demonstrate  that  ft 
is  to  their  advantage  that  there  should  be  permanently  a  high  price  of  com.  I  own 
I  cannot  concur  witli  my  hon.  friend  in  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  that  whatever  their  condition  might  have  been  some  few  months  ago,  it  is  in 
some  respects  deteriorated,  and  that  generally  speaking  the  working  classes  at  present 
are  not  in  so  comfortable  a  state  as  they  were  a  few  months  ago.  I  should  deeply 
regret  it,  if  that  were  the  case.  I  cannot  speak  of  every  district  or  parish.  I  know 
there  are  great  vicissitudes  of  trade,  and  consequently  ot  employment  for  them  ;  but, 
speaking  generally  of  the  working  classes,  and  particularly  of  the  manufacturing 
classes,  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  deterioration  in  their  condition  as  compared 
to  that  condition  some  few  months  ago.  On  the  contrary,  I  do  perceive  in  the  in- 
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rrea«od  consumption  of  many  articles — of  coffee,  of  tea,  of  eugar,  continued  even  up 
to  the  present  time,  an  effective  proof  that  their  condition  now  as  compared  with 
their  condition  some  two  or  three  years  ago  is  greatly  improved  ;  and  I  cherish  the 
hope  that  it  continues,  generally  speaking,  to  improve.  The  hon.  member  for  Stock- 
port blamed  my  right  hon.  friend  for  dealing  with  future  things.  I  must  say  that 
the  5peech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  is  exactly  subject  to  the  same  objection  ;  because 
the  greater  part  of  that  speech  consisted  not  of  argument,  but  of  confident  predic- 
tions of  what  woidd  be  the  consequences  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  And,  if  I 
could  believe  that  his  predictions  would  be  fully  verified,  my  objections,  even  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  would  be  considerably  weakened.  But  I  think  the  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  greatly  overrate  the  advantages  of  a  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws  ;  he  points  out  the  great  aiscrepancies  that  there  are  between  the  wealth  of 
some  portion  of  the  community  and  the  poverty  of  others,  and  he  says,  and  says  with 
truth — ^'  You  cannot  say  that  the  condition  of  this  country  is  perfect,  while  there 
are  1,500,000  paupers  in  it."  He  speaks  of  the  midland  districts,  and  of  the  state  of 
the  manufacturing  community ;  and  he  infers  thence  that  you  must  proceed  to  the 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  It  is  my  confident  belief  that,  establish  what 
system  of  Corn-laws  you  please,  you  must  expect  to  find  such  differences  in  this 
country  and  in  a  state  of  society  like  this ;  you  must  expect  to  find  those  extremes  of 
wealth  and  poverty.  They  exist,  I  believe,  in  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  more  civilization  and  refinement  increases,  there  be 
not  a  greater  tendency  towards  those  extremes.  Suppose  the  hon.  gentleman  to 
have  succeeded  in  repealing  the  Corn-laws,  he  would  find  that  he  had  done  little 
towards  preventing  or  curing  the  evils  he  points  out;  and  we  should  then  be  again 
told,  having  failed  to  cure  this  great  evil,  having  failed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  we  must  proceed  to  some  other  mode  of  relief,  some  other  re- 
medy for  the  evil.  I  wish,  Sir,  to  reconcile  the  gradual  approach  towards  sound 
principles,  vrith  a  full  and  cautious  consideration  of  the  relations  which  have  been 
established,  and  the  interests  that  have  grown  up  under  a  different  system.  The 
hon.  member  for  Wolverhamption  tells  us  that  the  system  of  protection  has  endured 
since  1688 — he  admits  that  since  the  period  of  the  revolution,  since  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  this  country  of  King  William — protection  has  been  given  to  agricul- 
ture, and  it  has  been  maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  Be  it  so— I  ask,  under  that 
state  of  the  law  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  what  peculiar  and  special  relations 
have  grown  up  ?  Is  it  then  fit  that  these  relations  should  be  disturbed  as  the  hon. 
memW  proposes  to  disturb  them,  or  is  it  not  more  for  the  general  interest  that  in 
retaming  to  what  I  admit  to  be  a  better  condition  of  society  and  the  establishment 
of  better  principles,  we  should  proceed  with  caution  and  deliberation — that  our  steps 
should  be  taken,  not  hastily,  but  with  the  fullest  consideration  of  the  interests  which 
have  g^wn  up  under  a  state  of  law  which  has  endured  for  150  years  ?  Now,  what 
has  been  the  course  of  our  legislation  for  the  last  few  ^ears  ?  Can  it  be  said  that 
we  refused  to  recognise  the  soundness  of  these  principles  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  we 
have  contended  that  agriculture  stands  on  some  different  footing  with  respect  to 
them  from  other  interests  of  this  country?  In  1842,  we  found  a  Corn-law  existing, 
which  gave  very  great  protection  to  agriculture.  The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that 
when  I  brought  forward  the  present  Corn-law,  I  avowed  it  was  not  my  object  to  re- 
duce that  protection ;  but  my  right  hon.  friend  has  truly  stated,  that  in  bringing 
forward  the  present  Corn-law,  I  did  contemplate  a  material  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  protection  given  by  the  last  Corn-law.  Where  there  is  now  a  duty  of  12«.  per 
quarter  on  the  import  of  foreign  wheat,  there  was  then,  I  think,  a  duty  of  25«.  or 
30#. ;  and  I  might  refer  to  the  operation  of  the  law  since  its  passing  to  show  that 
under  the  present  law  com  has  been  brought  in,  and  at  such  times,  as  under  the 
fortner  law  could  not  have  been  introduced.  In  1842,  there  was  an  absolute  prohibition 
on  the  import  of  foreign  cattle  and  foreign  meat;  that  prohibition  has  been  removed, 
and  there  has  been  substituted  a  moderate  amount  of  duty  on  the  import,  both  of 
foreign  cattle  and  meat.  The  hon.  member  for  Durham  has  gone  into  a  long  detail 
of  alterations  in  the  law  by  which  the  protection  ^ven  to  agriculture  has  been 
gradually  abated ;  he  referred  to  the  immense  quantities  of  foreign  bark  which  have 
been  introduced,  and  asked  the  agriculturists  whether  they  were  not  entirely  satis- 
fied with  the  existing  price  of  bark  ?  I  believe  many  of  them  would,  in  reply,  inform 
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him  that  they  were  not  satisfied,  and  that  the  import  of  foreign  bark  had  materially 
reduced  the  price  of  that  growa  in  this  country.  Again,  timber  is  an  article 
in  which  the  agricultural  interest  is  deeply  concerned.  By  the  tariff  of  1842, 
the  monopoly  of  timber,  the  produce  of  this  country,  in  the  home  market, 
was  materially  abated  by  the  law  then  introduced.  Timber,  the  produce 
of  the  Baltic,  is  admitted  at  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  formerly; 
and  timber,  the  produce  of  Canada,  is  admitted  at  a  merely  nominal  duty;  and 
I  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  these  alterations  is,  that  while  there  has  been  increased 
demand  for  foreign  timber,  that  has  been  accompanied  with  a  material  reduction  of 
the  price  of  timber  in  this  country.  I  mention  these  facts  to  show  that  the  go^em- 
ment,  in  the  laws  they  have  passed,  have  not  considered  the  agricultural  interest 
as  specially  entitled  to  protection,  or  as  exempted  from  the  operation  of  those 
principles  which  have  been  applied  to  other  classes.  But  the  law  of  1842  passed, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  it  passed  with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  agricultu- 
ral representatives  in  this  House.  I  do  not  think  hon.  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
side  are  justified  in  talking  of  the  agricultural  members  as  having  voted  with  any 
feeling  of  disinclination  to  promote  the  object  of  that  law,  or  that  those  hon. 
meml^rs  in  any  way  showed  their  dissent  from  any  reduction  of  the  protective  duties 
which  that  measure  involved.  It  may  be  true  that,  with  respect  to  certain  par- 
ticular arti<;les,  objections  were  raised;  but  as  against  the  measure  generally,  I  do 
not  believe  it  can  be  fairly  said  there  was  any  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
agricultural  members.  It  was  unquestionably  felt  at  the  time  to  be  an  important 
measure,  and  one  effecting  a  very  considerable  reduction  of  protective  duties. 
But  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Northamptonshire  has  justly  claimed  for  the 
agricultural  interest  a  willing  submission  to  a  new  state  of  things,  a  ready  yielding 
up  of  the  privilege  which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  from  the  belief  that  they 
will  derive  an  equal  share  of  benefit  with  their  fellow- men,  from  a  measure  intended 
for  the  general  good.  What  have  been  the  other  effects  of  the  operation  of  the 
new  corn-law  of  1842?  We  were  told  that  the  retention  of  that  law  woiild  be 
inconsistent  with  the  prosperity  of  the  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country. 
But  has  that  prediction  been  verified?  Concurrently  with  that  law  you  have  seen 
a  revival  of  industry,  an  extension  of  commerce  and  a  degree  of  manufacturing 
activity,  which  we  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  or  contemplated  within  so  short 
a  time.  All  this  has  existed  concurrently  with  the  new  corn-law  of  1842.  The 
hon.  member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  Cobden)  has  admitted  these  results;  but  he  has 
contended  that  they  might  have  been  carried  further.  Of  course,  it  Is  impossible 
not  to  extend  our  wishes  for  manufacturing  prosperity,  and  I  quite  admit  that  it 
might  be  carried  further  than  at  present;  but  all  I  say  is,  that  we  have  now  arrived 
at  a  point  which,  in  1842,  we  hardly  expected  to  reach  in  so  limited  a  time,  and 
which  some  persons  thought  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  enactment  of  this 
new  corn-law.  It  was  said  that  this  new  com-Iaw  gave  no  security  against  great 
fluctuations  in  price;  but  Tmust  say  that  during  its  existence  there  has  been  greater 
steadiness  of  price  than  almost  at  any  other  period.  I  was  looking  at  the  price  of 
wheat  since  September  last,  and  I  think  that  during  every  week  since  then,  the  price 
of  wheat  has  hardly  varied  more  than  Is,  ^d.  a  quarter.  The  lowest  price  during 
that  period  was  45s,  2d,^  and  the  highest  46«.  \\d.  In  1842,  there  was  an  expecta- 
tion of  a  bad  harvest;  but  taking  the  price  from  September  or  October,  1842, 1  must 
say  that  there  has  been  less  of  fiuctuation  of  price  than  at  almost  any  similar  period. 
But  it  would  probably  be  said  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  favourable  harvests; 
but  though  the  harvest  last  year  was  tolerably  good  for  wheat,  yet,  as  far  as  barley 
and  oats  were  concerned,  it  was  defective.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  produce 
of  barley  in  the  last  two  years  was  deficient;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  oat  crop  was 
very  abundant.  Therefore,  as  far  as  oats  and  barley  are  concerned,  the  law  has  been 
exposed  to  the  operations  of  deficient  harvests.  Nevertheless  there  has  been  a 
gradual  monthly  importation,  particularly  of  barley,  under  the  existing  law,  and  the 
prices  have  not  materially  varied.  Then  it  has  been  said  that  the  present  law  holds 
out  expectations  which  are  false,  and  which  tend  to  check  agricultural  improvement. 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  that  sUtement  totally  devoid  of  foundation.  I  doubt 
whether,  during  any  period  in  the  past  history  of  this  country,  there  has  been  more 
rapid  progress  in  agricultural  improvement  than  during  the  last  three  years.    I 
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tltiolc  it  therefore  impossible  to  say  that  the  existence  of  the  present  corn-law* 
is  incompatible  with  the  application  of  capital  and  science  to  the  improvement  of 
agriculture.  Therefore,  these  defects,  which  have  been  charged  on  the  existing  law, 
are  defects  to  which  it  is  not  justly  liable.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  extension  of  commerce,  and  the  demand  for  manufacturing  indnstry;  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  incompatible  with  steaiiiness  of  price.  It  appears  to  me  that 
y<ia  cannot  take  any  effectual  precaution  against  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  an 
article  like  that  of  corn;  that  you  cannot  take  perfect  security  against  that  which 
you  consider  one  of  the  main  defects  of  the  existing  law,  namely,  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  future  harvest.  While  there  are  great  speculations  in  corn,  great  quanti- 
ties of  com  will  be  brought  into  the  markets  of  this  country.  I  believe  that  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  production  of  a  future  harvest  will  always  exist.  There  will 
always  be  a  degree  of  uncertainty  as  to  whether  a  good  harvest  may  not  diminish 
the  value  of  corn ;  and  therefore  those  who  hold  foreign  corn,  if  they  think  that 
the  prices  of  domestic  produce  will  be  affected  by  the  goodness  or  badness  of  a 
harvest,  will  conduct  their  speculations  or  transactions  accordingly:  and  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  whether  you  have  a  fixed  duty  or  no  duty  at 
all,  yuu  must  expect  that,  on  account  of  that  uncertainty,  considerable  quantities 
of  corn  will  be  imported.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  these  quantities 
of  com  are  thrown  upon  the  market  at  once.  They  are  retained  for  home  con- 
sumption, but  are  not  immediately  thrown  on  the  home  market.  Taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  I  do  not  think  that  the  existing  corn-law  is  fairly  liable  to 
the  charges  brought  against  it,  or  that  the  predictions  made  as  to  its  failure  have 
been  verified;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  lord  opposite,  and  still  less  that  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton, 
in  lieu  of  the  present  corn -law.  I  do  not  defend  the  present  corn-law  on  the 
gronnd  that  it  is  for  the  especial  advantage  of  any  particular  Interest.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  any  law  that  should  be  supposed  to  be 
founded  on  that  consideration,  which  it  had  been  said  this  law  is  founded  on, 
namely  a  desire  to  increase  the  rents  of  landlords.  But  this  I  do  believe,  that 
looking  at  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  generally,  and  all  those  connected 
with  it,  looking  at  the  obligations  to  which  they  are  subject,  I  think  that  anv  such 
change  in  the  corn-law  as  that  contemplated  by  the  hon.  gentleman,  might  tell 
injuriously  no  doubt  on  the  landlords  and  the  proprietors  of  the  soil;  but  I  believe 
that  the  objection  to  it  would  be  that  it  would  tell  more  injuriously  on  the  gpreat 
class  whose  prosperity  is  involved  with  that  of  the  proprietors.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  law  is  required,  because  incumbra(ices  on  estates  must  be  provided  for. 
I  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  found  the  defence  of  the  law  on  such  an  idea,  or 
upon  the  exclusive  interests  of  any  class.  But  I  must  say  that  there  are  social  and 
moral  relations,  which  it  Js  impossible  altogether  to  overlook.  Under  the  state  of 
the  law,  as  existing,  there  has  grown  up  a  relation  between  landlord,  tenant,  and 
labourer,  which  does  not  rest  merely  on  pecuniary  considerations.  The  landlords 
and  proprietors  in  this  country — at  least  in  great  districts  of  it — do  not  look  on 
land  in  the  light  of  a  mere  commercial  speculation.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
great  evil  if  they  did  so.  According  to  the  principles  for  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  contends,  I  apprehend  that  he  would  say,  '*  let  the  landlord  make  as 
much  of  his  land  as  he  can — he  has  a  right  to  do  that;"  on  the  same  principle 
he  has  a  right  commercially  speaking,  on  the  termination  of  a  lease,  to  let  his  land 
for  the  utmost  he  can  get  for  it.  I  will  not  'say  that  this  is  not  one  of  the  modes, 
if  you  abolish  the  corn-raws,  by  which  the  difficulties  the  landlord  will  have  to 
meet  will  be  met.  Possibly  it  may  bo  said,  let  the  landlord— the  principles  of  trade 
having  been  suddenly  applied  to  the  produce  of  the  land — let  him  regard  the 
land  itself  in  the  same  light;  let  there  be  no  reference  to  the  relations  that  have 
existed,  perhaps  for  centuries,  between  him  and  the  family  that  occnpies  that 
land;  let  him  have  no  regard  for  the  labourer;  let  him  take  the  man  who  can  do 
most  for  his  \0s.  or  I2s.  a  week;  let  the  old  and  weak  receive  no  consideration, 
because  they  cannot  perform  the  labour  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  active,  can 
do ;  though  the  land  may  be  so  regarded,  yet  in  every  thing  but  a  purelv  commercial 
sense,  in  a  social  and  moral  point  of  view,  I  should  deeply  regret  it.  It  would  alter  * 
the  character  of  the  country,  and  be  accompanied  by  social  evils  whipK  no  pecu- 
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niary  gain,  no  strict  application  of  a  purely  commercial  principle,  could  compensate. 
I  will  not  carry  this  too  far;  I  will  not — because  1  cannot— say  that  agriculture 
ought  to  be  exempt  from  the  gradual  application  of  principles  that  have  been  ap* 
plied  to  other  interests.     I  fairly  own  that  I  doubt  whether  protection  could  be  tio- 
dicated  on  the  ground  of  being  independent  of  foreign  supply.     I  think  if  would 
be  of  very  great  importance — I  should  rejoice  in  the  fact — 1  should  rejoice  in  the 
result,   that   the  greater  portion   of  our  supply  was  derived  from  our  internal 
resources.     In  every  point  of  view,  commercially,  morally,  and  socially,  it  would  be 
an  immense  advantage  if  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  in  so  improved  a  state 
that  we  could  rely  on  our  own  international  resources  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
supply.     But  the  hope  to  make  ourselves  entirely  independent  of  foreign  supply  is 
out  of  the  question.     If  that  bad  been  our  view,  we  ought  not  to  have  relinquished 
the  prohibition  on  the  import  of  cattle  and  meat,  and  we  ought  to  have  established 
such  a  protection  on  corn  as  to  have  ensured  the  application  of  an  amount  of 
^  capital  to  the  land  which  would  have   secured  that  independence.      That  would 
have  been,  I  think,  an  erroneous  policy;    and  though  I  still  conteild  that  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  for  us  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply,  and  that  we 
I  should  look  to  our  own  produce  as  the  main  source  of  our  supply,  yet  it  would  be 
I  impossible  to  defend  protection  on  the  ground  that  we  ought  to  be  completely 
independent  of  all  foreign  countries.     I  have  aUempted   to  show,  therefore,  that 
during  the  three  or  four  years  the  present  government  have  been  in  power,  they  have 
altered  our  commercial  laws  in  a  manner  consistent  with  sound  principles,  and  have 
not  excepted  the  Corn- laws,  and  other  laws  which  prohibited  the  importation  of 
foreign  agricultural  products.     In  no  respect,  upon  any  article  imported,  have  they 
/  increased  protecting  duties.     You  may  think  we  have  not  carried  the  principle  far 
,'   enough ;  but,  at  any  rate,  every  act  we  have  done  has  been  an  act  tending  to  esta- 
blish, with  respect  to  the  import  of  every  foreign  article,  that  principle  which  I 
believe  to  be  a  sound  one — the  gradual  abatement  of  purely  protecting  duties.     I 
must  also  claim  for  them  the  liberty  and  the  power  of  continuing,  according  to  their 
judgment, 'the  application  of  that  principle.     I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  experience 
of  the  past,  with  respect  to  those  articles  on  which  high  duties  have  been  removed, 
confirms  the  impression  founded  on  the  general  principle.     But,  Sir,  with  the  strong 
>    opinion  I  entertain,  that  in  the  application  of  this  principle  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
the  utmost  caution  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  its  general  acceptance  and  stability,  I 
cannot  consent  to  give  my  vote  for  a  proposition  that  implies  the  total  disregard 
of  every  such  consideration,  in  the  application  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.     If  the 
doctrine  is  good  for  corn,  it  is  good  for  every  thing  else.     The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
gentleman,  though  confined  to  corn,  applies  to  every  other  .production,  not  only  to 
every  article  of  agricultural  produce,  but  to  every  other  you  can  name,  because  he 
contends  that  the  duty  on  foreign  importation  restricts  supply,  impedes  the  free  ez- 
4  change  of  the  products  of  labour,  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  abolishe<l.     All  onr 
colonial  interest  will  thenbecqme  subject  to  this  principle;  and  I  do  believe  that  the 
instantaneous  application  of  such  a  principle,  either  to  the  agricultural  or  colonial 
interest,  though  it  may  be  accompanied  by  some  immediate  fall  of  prices,  would  not 
be  for  the  advantage  of  the  whole  community.     It  is  upon  that  ground,  because  I 
believe  it  would  be  injurious  to  every  interest,  because  I  believe  your  colonial  rela- 
tions could  not  coexist  with  the  sudden  application  of  such  a  law,  because  I  believe 
the  interest  of  Ireland  would  be  prejudiced  by  a  sudden  importation  of  com;  and 
foreseeing  in  such  a  sudden  importation  no  security  for  a  permanent  continuance  of 
low  prices,  I  shall  give  my  decided  vote  against  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. 
Motion  negatived  by  a  majority  of  132. 


MARITIME  DEFENCES. 
JuNS  18,  1845. 
In  a  conversation,  consequent  upon  some  remarks  by  Sir  C.  Napier,  as  to  the  state  of 
our  naval  forts  and  arsenals,  and  harbours  for  the  protection  of  the  mercantile  marine. 
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Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  he  supposed  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  Palmdrston) 
would  not  bring  forward  that  evening  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  but 
which  he  had  not  fixed  for  that  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  gallant  officer  (Sir 
C.  Napier,)  he  should  observe  that  he  had  a  great  advantage  over  her  Majesty*8 
government  in  discussing  that  subject.  The  gallant  officer  knew  perfectly  well  that 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  ministers  to  discuss  those  details  into  which 
he  had  entered.  The  gallant  officer  might  think  it  a  great  public  advantage  to  point 
out  all  the  weak  points  of  our  coast ;  and  he  might  deem  it  his  duty  to  call  the 
attention  of  parliament  and  the  government  to  the  mode  in  which  this  harbour  might 
be  destroyed,  or  that  arsenal  be  dismantled.  That  was  the  gallant  officer*s  view  of 
his  duty  to  his  country;  but  the  gallant  officer  should  know  that  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  duty  of  the  government  to  enter  with  him  into  the  discussion  of 
details  of  that  nature.  He  had  interfered  with  his  gallant  friend  (Captain  Boldero) 
whose  duty  it  was  to  move  the  Ordnance  estimates;  and  he  liad  requested  him  not 
to  answer  the  gallant  officer  in  detail.  He  should  think  that  it  would  require  an 
outlay  of  j£'25,000,000  at  least,  to  complete  that  system  of  naval  defence  which  the 
gallant  commodore  advocated.  The  gallant  commodore  had  gone  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  investigated  the  question  of  the 
construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel;  and  he  had  not  only  insisted  on 
the  desirableness  of  constructing  those  harbours  to  which  the  commissioners  had 
alluded,  but  he  had  found  fault  with  them  because  they  had  not  also  recommended 
the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  Dartmouth  and  other  places.  Tlie  gallant 
commodore  had  told  them  that  they  ought  to  construct  harbours  in  the  eastern  coast 
for  the  protection  of  their  coal  trade;  and  he  had  also  stated  that  there  was  no  port 
in  our  western  coast  but  the  port  of  Liverpool,  that  could  be  considered  safe  irom 
the  attack  of  an  enemy.  He  supposed  that  the  gallant  officer  would  also  include  in 
his  scheme  a  supplementary  outlay  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  although  he  had  omitted 
to  make  any  reference  to  that  part  of  the  question.  But  the  gallant  commodore 
would  evidently  include,  in  his  proposal,  the  whole  of  the  English  coast,  and  the 
coast  of  Ireland.  He  could,  however,  go  beyond  the  gallant  officer,  and  include  the 
Channel  Islands  in  his  outlay.  But  if  they  were  prepared  to  incur,  during  a  time 
of  peace  like  the  present,  an  expense  which  they  had  never  incurred  in  time  of 
war,  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  their  estimates.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, say,  that  it  would  be  prudent  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  trust  to  present 
appearances,  or  to  the  pacific  declarations  of  other  nations ;  but  he  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  take  every  reasonable  precau- 
tion against  any  contingencies  that  might  arise.  They  ought,  no  doubt,  to  calculate 
upon  the  possibility  of  war,  and  feel  that  that  great  calamity  might  yet  come  upon 
them;  and  therefore,  although  he  protested  against  the  doctrine  of  the  gallant  officer 
respecting  the  outlay  we  ought  to  incur  upon  our  coast,  he  did  not  say  that  we 
ought  to  neglect  those  reasonable  precautions  which  would  prevent  us  from  being 
taken  unawares,  and  unprovided  in  the  event  of  a  war  breaking  out  What  was  the 
course  which  the  gfivernment  had  taken  P  Why,  they  had  already  proposed  an 
increase  in  our  navy  estimates ;  and  they  had  also  selected  officers  who  were  to  con- 
sider the  questions  of  improving  our  harbours,  and  adding  to  our  naval  defences  He* 
knew  that  it  would  not  be  wise  on  his  part  to  enter  into  detailed  explanations  upon 
that  subject;  but  still  the  gallant  commodore  had  precluded  the  possibility  of  his 
observing  an  entire  silence  with  respect  to  it.  The  increase  in  the  estimates  this 
year  had  no  reference  to  the  construction  of  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel. 
With  respect  to  the  defences  of  our  ports  and  arsenals,  he  could  readily  believe,  that 
with  that  pressure  in  our  finances  which  had  existed  during  several  years  previous  to 
the  accession  of  the  present  government  to  office,  it  was  impossible  that  those 
ports  and  arsenals  could  have  been  improved  or  strengthened  in  the  manner  that 
would  have  been  prudent  under  other  circumstances.  Her  Majesty's  government 
had  appointed  commissioners,  and  had  received  from  them  the  fullest  reports  respect- 
ing the  defence  of  our  harbours;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  enter  into  details 
upon  that  subject.  The  gallant  commodore  might  come  down  to  the  House  with 
his  plan,  aud  might  state  that  in  a  particular  fort  there  were  but  twenty- three 
guns;  but  he  would  not  follow  the  example  of  the  gallant  officer,  and  attempt 
to  show  what   were   the  defences  of  Pembroke,  for  instance,  although  he  might 
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diflPor  from  the  gallant  officer  upon  tliat  point.  But  tlicy  had  received  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  and  they  had  proposed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Ord- 
nance estimates  this  year.  The  gallant  commodore  was  most  anxious  to  avert  the 
danger  to  which  he  considered  that  this  country  was  exposed;  and  even  the  chance 
of  I^ndon  being  deprived  of  its  usual  supply  of  coals  had  made  a  great  impression  on 
his  mind.  Now,  he  knew  that  the  motives  which  had  induced  the  ffaJlant  com- 
modore to  make  his  statement  were  good;  but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  his 
apprehensions  were  exaggerated ;  and  he  should  also  say,  that  he  doubted  the  policy 
and  the  prudence  of  his  mode  of  proceeding.  With  respect  to  harbours  of  refuge, 
he  could  assure  the  bon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Dover,  that  the  subject  bad  not 
escaped  the  attention  of  her  Majesty's  government.  But  if  there  were  any  one 
thing  in  respect  to  which  the  utmost  precautions  were  unusually  necessary,  it  was 
the  spending  of  j£2, 000,000  or  ^£3,000,000  of  money  in  erecting  harbours  oV  refuge. 
He  had  himself  lived  to  see  a  harbour  of  refuge  constructed  at  an  expense  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds,  which  harbour  had  become  almost  utterly  vahiel&s, 
because  sufficient  caution  had  not  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  its  sedimen- 
tary deposits.  The  commissioners  had  estimated  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  at  Dover  at  jC2,500,000.  That  was  no  doubt  a  general  estimate;  but  it  was 
the  best  which  the  commissioners  could  form  upon  the  imperfect  data  before  thorn. 
The  cost  of  stone  would  be  a  most  important  item  in  any  such  estimate ;  and  let  it 
be  remembered  that  there  was  no  stone  at  Dover  for  the  construction  of  a  harbour, 
and  that  the  best  authorities  were  of  opinion  that  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover  would 
supply  no  fitting  material  for  such  a  work.  The  government  had  engaged  the  most 
eminent  engineers  in  this  country  to  report  to  them  upon  that  question.  They  had 
selected  five  or  six  distinguished  engineers  to  whom  they  had  referred  several  points 
upon  which  the  report  of  the  admiralty  commissioners  had  not  been  quite  satisfac- 
tory; those  commissioners  having  themselves  suggested  that  before  any  resolution 
were  come  to  respecting  the  construction  of  a  harbour  of  refuge  at  Dover,  it  was 
desirable  that  experiments  should  be  made  vnth  regard  to  the  amount  of  the  sedi- 
mentary deposits  there.  The  engineers  appointed  for  the  purpose  were  now  con- 
sidering that  subject.  The  construction  of  such  a  work  might  involve  an  cmtlay, 
not  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  of  millions;  and  before  that  work  was  undertaken, 
it  was  manifestly  desirable  that  they  should  have  the  most  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  would  attain  its  purpose.  The  commissioners  thought,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  harbours  of  refuge  in  the  Channel  were  entitled  in  an  eminent  degree 
to  the  first  consideration.  He  would  content  himself  upon  that  occasion  with  giving 
his  assurance  that  the  whole  subject  had  received,  and  was  still  receiving,  the  fullest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty^s  government.  He  could  not,  however, 
deem  it  consistent  with  his  duty  to  propose  to  the  House  of  Commons  an  enormous 
outlay,  without  being  able  to  show  that  every  precaution  had  been  taken;  first,  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  the  best  place;  and  next,  that  every  gpiarantee  had  been 
afforded  that  a  work  of  that  kind  would,  if  undertaken,  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  advantage  to  the  public. 
Subject  dropped. 

NEW   ZEALAND. 

Jdkk  17,  1845. 

In  the  course  of  the  very  long  debate  on  Mr.  Charles  Buller^s  motion,  ^  That  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  the  state  of  the  colony  of  New 
Zealand,  and  the  case  of  the  New  Zealand  Company" — 

Sia  RoBBBT  Peel  said  :  Sir,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  any  differences  connect- 
ed with  party  considerations,  or  any  conflict  that  there  may  have  been  between  the 
colonial  department  and  the  New  Zealand  Company,  should  divert  our  attention 
from  the  consideration  of  what  is  due  to  the  interests  of  that  colony  which  is  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  discussion.  Sir,  I  willingly  admit  that  the  interests  of 
that  colony  are  recommended  to  us  by  many  considerations.  I  look  at  the  extent  of 
that  colony,  at  its  line  of  coast,  at  the  quantity  of  land  in  it  capable  of  coltivation 
and  improvement ;  I  look,  above  all,  at  its  position  and  the  new  importance  which  it 
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has  acquired  by  the  events  which  have  been  passing  in  the  Pacific,  and  by  the  open- 
ing of  ibe  trade  with  China.    I  agree  with  the  noble  lurd  (Lord  John  Russell)  that 
there  appears  every  probability,  '»<$  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment,  that  that  colony, 
if  its  interests  are  duly  regaraed  and  its  welfare  fostered,  is  destined  to  occupy  a 
moat  important  station  in  the  world.     I  agree  that  its  relation  to  this  country  is 
most  important.     Surveying  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  globe,  I  know  of  no  part 
of  that  globe  more  calculated  to  afford  a  profitable  field  for  employment  to  the  super- 
abundant population  of  this  country.     Every  consideration,  therefore,  I  willingly 
admit,  recommends  to  our  careful  attention  the  interests  of  tliis  infant  society.     Sir, 
the  question  is  whether  you  will  leave  the  chaise  of  these  in  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive government,  or  whether  you  will  to-night  assume  to  the  House  of  Commons  the 
functions  of  determining  on  the  future  government  of  the  colony  P     The  hon.  gen- 
tlenoan  the  member  for  Liskeard  (Mr.  Charles  BuUer)  moves  that  we  should  go  into 
committee  on  this  question ;  and  that  gentleman,  the  most  conversant  with  theaffiiirs 
of  the  oolony,  proposes  fifteen  or  sixteen  resolutions  for  their  deliberation.     But  we 
have  been  told  by  those  who  are  going  to  support  him,  that  these  resolutions  are  for 
the  most  part  inapplicable ;  and  that  although  they  will  vote  for  going  into  commit- 
tee,  it  will  be  impossible  in  the  conunittee  for  them  to  acquiesce  in  bis  resolutions. 
Now,  what  is  the  course  the  government  proposes  to  pursue  under  circumstances 
which  1  admit  to  be  critical  ?  Disapproving  of  the  conduct  of  a  governor — for  whose 
personal  character  I  avow  I  entertain  the  highest  respect — for  the  difficulties  of  whose 
position  I  own  I  must  make  great  allowance— we  have  yet  signified,  in  the  most  for- 
mal and  authoritative  manner,  that  his  conduct  in  the  administration  of  affairs  we  do 
not   approve  of;   and  with  reluctance,  but  in  the  performance  of  a  necessary 
duty,  we  have  removed  htm  from  a  post  which  he  undertook  from  the  highest 
and  most  patriotic  motives.    We  have  shown,  therefore,,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
we   have   no  desire    to  consult   the  feelings  and  interests,  of  a  friend,   to  the 
prejudice  of   the   colony.      We    have  next  made,  or  contemplate  making,  the 
appointment  of  his  successor.      The  policy  of  that  appointment  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  some ;  but  I  apprehend  the  highest  authority  with  regard  to  his  qua- 
lifications must  be  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John  Russell)  who  selected  him  for  the 
situation  he  now  fills.     And  what  is  the  character  the  noble  lord  gives  of  him  ? 
Ue  says  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  colonial  government  that  had  to  be 
solved  was  found  in  the  position  of  South  Australia ;  that  he  selected  Captain  Grey 
to  solve  that  difficulty,  and  that  he  entirely  succeeded  ;  thi^t  difficulties  which  ap* 
peared  to  be  insuperable,  were  overcome  by  his  discretion,,  energy,  and  judgment. 
We  propose  now  to  submit  the  solution  of  these  yet  greatec  difficulties  to  Captain 
Grey.    It  has  been  objected  that  he  is  too  young  a  man.     Well,  but  at  all  events 
he  is  ^ve  years  older  than  he  was  when  the  noble  lord  selected  him,  and  he  under- 
took the  government  of  South  Australia.     Moreover,  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  the 
intervening  experience  in  his  attempts  to  solve  these  great  difficulties  to  which  the 
noble  lord  referred^    Then,  some  say,,  that  he  is  not  of  high  ra«k  enough.    As  if 
the  native  chiefs  of  New  Zealand  did  not  attach  more  importance  to  past  success, 
and  the  character  and  energy  of  a  man,  than  to  bis  eonveutioual  rank  and  station. 
Ue  holds  the  rank  only  of  captain  in  her  Majesty's  army;  but  be  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  rescuing  a  cobny  from  difficulty,  and  therefore  we  select  him  for  the 
command.   The  noble  member  for  Sunderland  may  say  that  we  ought  to  have  taken 
a  man  of  higher  rank  in  the  army;  but  surely  the  true  qualifications  for  this  post 
are  past  success,  and  confidence  in  the  character  and  judgment  of  the  individual  in 
question.    Then  it  is  said  that  we  have  not  had  the  benetit  of  personal  communica- 
lifm   with  him.     But  I  must  say,  that  experience  does  not  show  that  personal 
communication  is  of  much  use  in  enabling  us  to  overcome  colonial  difficulties.    The 
noble  lord,  I  presume,  had  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication  with  Captain 
Ilobson.     [l>ord  John  Russell:   No;  Lord  Normanby  had.]     Oh!  the  noble  lord 
surely  will  not  make  a  distinction  between  Lord  Normanby  and  himself.    [Lord  J. 
Russell :  I  had  no  personal  communication  with  him.]    But  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  that  government,  of  which  the  noble  lord  was  the  organ  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
had.     He  had  also  the  opportunity  of  personal  communication  with  Mr.  Spain 
u{x>n  the  duties  of  a  Land  Commissioner >  and  we  had  the  opportunity  of  similar 
commonication  with  Captain  Fitzroy.  All  these  opportunities  have  failed  of  ensuring 
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success.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  personal  communication  may  not  be  in  manj 
cases  an  advantage ;  but  if  you  have  a  governor  administering  the  a^irs  of  a  culony 
comparatively  near  to  this,  and  a  man  so  eminently  qualified  as  Captain  Grey,  a 
man  ivho  has  studied  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  has  recently  written  upon  the 
subject  with  the  utmost  judgment  and  good  sense,  I  cannot  think  that  the  circoni- 
stance  of  his  absence  from  this  country  constitutes  any  disqualification  for  the 
command.  ThdTioble  lord  says,  that  we  shall  probably  give  Captain  Grey  instrue- 
tions  to  enter  into  disputes  and  squabbles  with  Colonel  Wakefield  on  the  one  side, 
und  somebody  else  on  the  other.  Really  it  is  very  unworthy  of  the  noble  lord  to 
make  any  such  observation.  We  shall  give  him  the  assurance  of  our  entire  con- 
fidence, and  confer  upon  him  all  the  authority  which  is  consistent  with  the  law  and 
constitution  of  this  country.  We  shall  give  him  an  unfettered  discretion,  laying 
down,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  general  principles  by  which  we  think  be  ought  to  be 
guided;  but  knowing  the  difficulties  existing  of  giving  instructions  from  the 
government  at  a  distance  of  so  many  thousand  miles,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  that  colony  was  placed,  the  discretion  of  Captain  Grey  will  be  unfettered  by 
any  particular  instructions.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  this 
colony,  1  must  say,  that  looking  at  the  distance  at  which  it  is  removed  from  the 
seat  of  government  at  home,  and  considering  the  great  difficulty  of  issuing  orders 
for  its  government  in  this  country,  I  am  for  one  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  a 
representative  government  will  be  suited  for  the  condition  of  the  people  of  that 
colony.  It  has  not  the  objections  that  might  be  applied  to  a  penal  colony  ;  for  yon 
have  at  any  rate  released  New  Zealand  from  the  evils  attendant  on  a  penal  settle- 
ment. Speaking,  therefore,  on  general  principles,  I  think  the  government  of  that 
colony,  in  connection  with  those  immediately  interested  in  its  local  prosperity, 
assigning  to  them  the  administration  of  its  affairs,  is  a  form  of  government  well 
adapted  for  New  Zealand.  In  short,  I  cannot  see  what  assignable  interest  you  ean 
have,  except  in  the  commercial  and  social  prosperity  of  that  colony.  The  only 
possible  ground  of  connection  that  can  exist  will  depend  upon  its  being  profitable. 
It  is  impossible  that,  at  the  distance  at  which  we  are,  this  country  can  seek 
any  advantage  in  its  connection  with  New  Zealand,  except  reciprocal  interests; 
and,  above  all,  the  local  prosperity  of  the  colony.  At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  without  great  consideration  the  principles  of  representative  government  to 
islands  where  the  circumstances  are  so  peculiar.  The  noble  lord  thinks  Auckland 
improperly  selected  for  the  seat  of  executive  government;  but  I  apprehend  there 
were  reasons  for  its  selection,  of  great  weight.  I  apprehend  that,  with  reference  to 
naval  and  military  considerations,  the  claims  of  Auckland  were  entitled  to  great 
consideration.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  to  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to 
some  other  place,  is  one  of  those  circumstances  that  must  be  influenced  by  local 
ratlier  than  by  general  considerations ;  but  we  ought  not  to  select  any  other  withoat 
reference  to  the  general  advantag^e.  But,  considering  the  extent  of  the  islands,  and 
the  distance  of  the  settlements,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  introduce  the  principle  of 
representative  government,  according  to  the  construction  we  place  upon  iL  It 
appears  to  me  that  by  far  the  best  plan  would  be  the  formation,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  municipal  governments,  with  extensive  powers  of  local  taxation,  and  meeting'  all 
local  demands.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment in  our  North  American  colonies  grew  out  of  these  municipal  governments.  In, 
I  think,  his  letter  to  the  Sheriffs  of  Bristol,  he  says — *'  These  representative  govern- 
ments in  North  America  have  grown  up,  1  know  not  how;  but  there  they  are.  The 
people  who  left  this  country,  left  it  with  those  feelings  of  pride,  and  of  lore,  and 
attachment  to  liberty  which  belong  to  self-government.  They  began  with  muni- 
cipal institutions.  Distance  and  absence  of  control  gradually  nurtured  them,  so 
that  from  small  beginnings  they  grew  up  into  representative  assemblies;  and  there 
I  find  them.  I  will  not  inspect  them  too  narrowly;  I  will  not  inquire  too  closely 
into  their  establishment.  I  believe  they  are  the  natural  growth  of  such  institutions ; 
and  those  who  have  colonies,  especially  British  colonies,  must  expect  such  results.*^ 

Now,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  g^rm  of  a  representative  g^vemmeBt 
in  a  colony  ought  to  be  in  these  municipalities,  widening  their  sphere  by  degrees 
according  as  the  land  becomes  settled  and  peopled ;  and  I  doubt  whether  that  would 
not  be  a  safer  mode  than  that  of  establishing  among  so  thin  a  population  a  represen- 
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tative  government  that  would  require  deputies  from  the  people  of  Auckland  and  of 
Wellington  to  meet  together,  separated  as  they  are  by  such  a  great  distance.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  able 
man  whom  we  have  appointed  to  govern  that  colonv.  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be 
wise  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  to  make  a  proprietary 
government.  I  believe  the  best  form  of  government  will  be  that  the  Crown  here 
shonld  superintend  the  external  regulations  of  that  country,  and  that  the  local 
executive  government  should  manage  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony.  It  would 
be  diflScnlt  for  the  Grown  to  superintend  the  relations  of  the  colony,  in  conjunction 
with  another  party :  to  have  two  authorities,  the  C^rown  and  the  company,  each 
exercising  control  over  the  local  government,  would  be  a  system  never  tried, 
and  so  anomalous,  that  I  do  not  think  success  would  attend  it.  I  think  but  a 
very  short  interval  would  elapse  before  the  local  representative  government  would 
deny  the  authority  of  the  government  at  home  to  control  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
and  we  should  find  that  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  for  the  Crown  to  retain  its 
authority.  I  think,  therefore,  that  a  system  of  proprietary  government,  which 
implies  control  over  the  local  government,  to  be  divided  with  the  Crown,  would 
be  one  from  which  no  good  could  arise.  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  I  will  say  at  once,  that  I  think  it  important  to  maintain  that  company 
in  the  full  exercise  of  the  power  committed  to  it — I  mean  the  power  of  settlement. 
I  think  in  that  way  it  may  be  made  a  useful  instrument  of  government,  not  ex- 
ereising  any  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  not  exercising  any  control 
over  these  matters,  but  as  a  great  commercial  company  acting  on  enlightened 
principles,  and  aiding  the  executive  government  in  devising  the  best  and  most 
extended  means  of  emigration,  and  of  adding  to  the  employment  required  by  our 
surplus  population.  I  do  not  despair  that  these  relations  will  yet  be  established, 
and  that  without  exercising  any  powers  of  the  administration  at  home,  they  will 
subsist  as  a  company  for  the  future,  acting,  I  trust,  in  concert  and  harmony  with  the 
government,  and  as  an  useful  instrument  for  promoting  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand.  Now.  with  respect  to  the  revenue — for  we  were  particularly  challenged 
to  state  our  opinion  upon  the  subject — with  respect  to  the  revenue,  it  is  very 
diffienlt,  at  such  a  great  distance,  to  do  more  than  to  lay  down  general  principles. 
But  I  must  say,  with  all  my  respect  for  Captain  Fitzroy,  the  abandonment  of  all 
revenue  constitutes  a  most  serious  evil.  The  customs'  regulations  should  be  re-esta- 
blished, if  there  is  no  other  mode  of  raising  a  revenue  less  onerous  to  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  fact  of  their  having  been  abandoned  does  not  constitute,  in  my 
mind,  any  objection  to  their  re-establishment.  But  at  this  distance  from  the  colony, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  that  have  occurred,  to  say  that  they 
shall  be  revived  is  a  matter  that  must  be  left  to  the  consideration  of  him  who  has 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  colony.  I  say  this  without  any 
mixture  of  party  feeling ;  and  1  may  again  recur  to  what  I  stated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  observations,  that  I  should  consider  it  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance 
if,  in  the  midst  of  our  personal  and  party  conflicts,  we  permitted  the  reganl  that  was 
doe  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  to  escape  our  attention.  If  I  wanted  any  other 
motive,  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  the  settlers,  who  went  out  in  expectation  of  finding 
a  prosperous  home,  would  induce  me  to  take  this  course.  Having  said  thus  much, 
I  now  come  to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  which,  according  to  his  speech, 
is  intended  to  fix  a  censure  on  the  administration  of  my  noble  friend.  Sir,  I  shall 
▼ote  against  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  because  the  resolutions  which  the 
rooet  competent  judge  of  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand,  who  has  read  more,  and  written 
more,  with  respect  to  New  Zealand  than,  I  believe,  any  other  man  in  existence — 
because  those  seventeen  resolutions  which  the  hon.  member  has  proposed  have  nothing 
better  to  encourage  me  to  agree  to  them,  than  that  they  are  admitted  to  be  inap- 
plicable, by  one  of  the  best  judges,  to  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  colony.  That 
would  be  enough  to  make  me  determine  to  oppose  them.  I  admit  there  is  one 
resolution  which  has  a  direct  and  practical  bearing  on  the  case  of  New  Zealand — 
that  which  declares  that  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Every- 
body says  he  is  ready  to  respect  it;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  that  treaty  should  be  respected.  But  the  hon.  gentleman  intends 
his  motion  to  be  a  condemnation  of  my  noble  friend.    Well,  if  ever  there  was  a 
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motion  calealated  to  do  injustice  to  a  public  servant,  that  is  the  motioo.  Yoa  aro 
judging  DOW  of  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend  by  your  wishes  and  feelings  with 
regard  to  this  colony  of  New  Zealand.  You  find  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  this 
country,  which  I  admit,  if  you  were  not  embarrassed  by  this  treaty  of  W^tangL  I 
say  nothing  more  of  it  than  that  it  is  an  absolute  engagement,  which  according  to  a 
proper  construction  of  it,  ought  to  be  respected.  Whatever  are  the  hoDourable 
engagements  which  this  country  has  contracted,  they  ought,  in  mx  opinion,  to  be 
fulfiUed.  New  Zealand  is  a  country,  according  to  the  noble  lord  (Lord  John 
Russell),  and  I  trust  he  is  justified,  destined  to  brilliant  fortunes ;  but  a  relation  with  it 
would  beg^n  under  unfortunate  auspices,  whatever  might  be  its  immediate  advantages, 
if  it  were  tainted  with  a  breach  of  honour.  Now,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  of 
the  justice  of  those  imputations  which  have  been  cast  upon  my  noble  friend,  I  must 
recall  to  your  recollection  the  circumstances  under  which  our  connexion  with  New 
Zealand  commenced.  The  feelings  entertained  were  very  different  from  those  of  the 
present  day;  there  was  a  different  impression  on  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
colonial  relations  eleven  years  ogo,  when  your  relations  witli  New  Zealand  began.  In 
1834,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  parliament  and  in  the  public  of  this  country, 
that  England  was  chargeable  with  injustice  in  its  treatment  of  the  aborigines.  That 
public  man  whose  death  has  been  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  admire  the  devotion 
of  great  talents  to  the  cause  of  humanity — I  mean.  Sir  Fowull  Buxton — moved  in 
1834,  in  this  House  an  address  to  the  Crown,  to  this  efl^ct : — '*  That,  deeply  im- 
pressed with  the  duhr  of  acting  on  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  with  the 
native  inhabitants  of  British  colonial  settlements,  we  call  upon  the  Crown  to  adopt 
diflerent  principles  from  those  which  had  been  heretofore  acted  upon  in  some  of  our 
colonial  establishments." 

In  1836,  a  select  committee  was  appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Sir  Fovrdl 
Buxton  ;  evidence  was  taken  in  that  year,  and  a  report  was  made  in  1837 — a  most 
full  and  able  document-detailing  the  result  of  our  relations  with  the  natives  in  some 
of  our  colonial  settlements,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  country,  lliere 
was  an  account  of  our  treatment  of  them  in  Newfoundland,  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  natives  of  that  country,  under  our  connexion  had  wasted  away  from  a  nomerons 
body,  who,  according  to  the  reports  of  former  travellers  who  bad  visited  the  colony 
for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  had  erected  lines  of  tents  of  at  least  thirty  miles  in  length. 
Now,  these,  I  say,  had  dwindled  away  to  two  or  three  individuals,  who  were  left  in 
the  centre  of  the  island.  We  had  an  account  of  the  establishmeut  and  progress  of 
onr  colony  among  the  Caffres ;  we  had  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  natives 
of  Van  I)iemen*8  Land  had  been  transferred  to  some  othor  island  ;  from  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  to  the  native  inhabit- 
ants the  true  observance  of  justice  and  the  protection  of  their  rights.  This  b  one  of 
the  obserf^tions  of  the  report : — ^^  It  may  b^  presumed  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
any  land  have  an  incontrovertible  right  to  their  own  soil — a  sacred  right,  Innrever, 
which  appears  not  to  have  been  understood  by  this  country." 

That  report  was  made  in  1837,  and  in  1839,  arose  the  question  wbeth^  we  shooM 
form  new  relations  with  New  Zealand.  The  Marquess  of  Normanby  was  acting 
under  the  influence  of  the  recommendations  contained  in  that  report.  It  may  be 
said,  that  he  made  improvident  engagements  and  wrote  unwise  despatches.  It  is  as 
easy  for  you  to  lay  down  these  doctrines  with  respect  to  Lord  Normanby  as  yoa  are 
now  disposed  to  condemn  Lord  Stanley;  but  be  it  remembered  what  was  the  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  our  relations  with  the  aborigines  which  influenced  Lord  Nor- 
manby in  1839.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  feelings,  and  in  the  apirit  of 
which  the  despatches  were  written,  that  your  relation  with  New  Zealand  was  formed, 
and  which  now  constitutes  the  difficulty  with  which  Lord  Stanley  has  to  conteDd. 
The  first  despatch  which  Lord  Normanby  wrote  referred  expressly — and  I  cite  it  as 
a  proof  that  what  I  am  stating  is  correct — to  the  report  of  your  select  committee,  and 
your  adoption  of  the  principles  of  that  report,  which  had  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  with  regard  to  the  relations  you  should  establish  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  any  country  in  which  you  might  form  a  settlement.  It  is  not  then  the 
executive  government,  but  you,  who  are  responsible ;  for  you  agreed  to  the  address 
to  the  Crown,  praying  the  Crown  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  aborigines ;  you  are 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  these  committees ;  and  you  are  responaihie  for  the 
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doctrines  laid  down  in  their  reports,  for  you  adopted  them.  Well,  the  question  arose, 
a:ii  lo  establishing  fresh  relations  with  New  Zealand.  Lord  Normanby  expressly 
referred  to  the  report  of  the  committee.  Lord  Normanby  said, — **  I  have  concurred 
with  that  committee  in  thinking  that  the  increase  of  national  wealth  and  power, 
proniised  by  the  acquisition  of  New  Zealand,  would  be  a  most  inadequate  compen« 
sation  for  the  injury  that  must  be  inflicted  on  this  kingdom  itself  by  embarking  in  a 
measure  essentially  unjust,  and  but  too  certainly  fraught  with  calamity  to  a  numerous 
and  inoffensive  people,  whose  title  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  is 
indisputable,  and  has  been  solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  government." 

The  report  of  the  committee  had  suid,  that  the  right  of  the  natives  to  their  country 
is  incontrovertible,  and  Lord  Normanby,  in  establishing  his  relations  with  New 
Zealand,  refers  to  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  states  that  the  right  of  the  people 
of  New  Zealand  to  the  soil  and  sovereignty  of  the  islands  is  indisputable.  Then  you 
acknowledged  New  Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  Now,  I  think, 
that  you  were  wrong  in  doing  so.  I  think,  that  you  acted  under  impressions  which 
were  no  doubt  very  natural ;  but,  I  think,  that  those  impressions  induced  you  and 
the  executive  government  of  Uiat  period  to  adopt  a  course  which  has  weakened  your 
future  authority  in  the  colony,  and  has  proved  injurious  to  the  natives.  I  think,  that 
it  would  have  been  much  better  if  we  had  claimed  the  right  to  New  Zefdand  upon 
the  ground  of  discovery,  than  to  hold  it  by  mere  cession.  Yon  may  say,  that  you 
have  established  your  right  to  the  northern  bland  ;  but  I  think,  that  the  cession  by 
chiefs,  representing  8000  inhabitants,  is  much  less  binding  than  our  title  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  discovery.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  has  been 
a  most  unwise  one,  even  for  the  natives.  I  think  it  would  have  been  a  much  better 
course  for  us  to  have  asserted  the  right  of  sovereignty  on  the  ground  of  discovery, 
than  to  have  accepted  that  sovereignty  from  the  chiefs,  and  to  have  negotiated 
with  them  for  the  sale  of  the  lands.  These,  however,  are  the  engagements 
which  you  formed,  and  by  which  we  must  be  bound.  These  are  inconvenient,  I 
admit,  but  you  have  already  sanctioned  them.  You  have  held  that  language  through 
your  secretaries  of  state,  and  do  you  then  think  it  reconcilable  with  justice  that  you 
should  now  make  a  victim  of  my  noble  friend  the  present  secretary  of  state  for  ^ 
the  colonies,  who  has  but  followed  up  the  policy  pursued  by  his  predecessors  in 
office?  Do  not  refer  to  what  Lord  Stanley  wrote  in  1842,  but  look  at  the  instruc* 
tions  that  were  given  by  you  in  1839  to  Captain  Hobson  to  form  that  treaty.  I'hese 
are  the  doctrines  which  you  then  held,  which  I  think  will  fully  illustrate  the  animus 
with  which  you  then  acted: — ^*The  Queen,  in  common  with  her  Majesty^s  pre- 
decessors, disclaims  for  herself  every  pretence  to  seize  on  the  island,  or  to  attempt  to 
govern  it  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  unless  the  free  and  express  approbation  of  the 
natives,  according  to  established  usage,  be  obtained.  Her  Majesty*s  government 
authorize  you  to  treat  with  the  aborigines  for 'the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  island, 
which  they  will  be  willing  to  place  under  her  dominion.** 

Here,  then,  were  the  instructions  to  Captain  Hobson,  to  accept  a  partial  sovereignty 
from  the  chiefs.  Now,  observe  the  instructions  under  which  Captain  Hobson  was 
acting  when  he  had  made  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Lord  Normanby  writes : — ^*  Al- 
though the  natives  may  regard  your  proposal  with  fear  and  distrust,  these  are  im* 
pediments  which  may  be  gradually  overcome  by  yoiur  sincerity  and  intercourse  with 
them." 

And  who  were  the  anxiliaries  that  were  applied  to  to  assist  you  in  overcoming 
those  difficulties  f  The  missionaries,  against  whom  you  may  now  find  it  convenient 
to  declaim  and  to  point  your  attacks.  What  said  Lord  Normanby  ? — '*  You  will,  I 
trust,  find  your  most  powerful  auxiliaries  among  the  missionaries,  who  are  highly 
deserving  of  your  confidence.*' 

I  think,  after  having  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  missionaries  to  effect  your  ob- 
ject then,  it  is  now  rather  hard  to  turn  round  upon  them,  and  to  denounce  them  as 
land-jobbers,  and  unworthy  of  that  confidence  which  you  were  willing  to  award  them 
at  the  former  period.  Lord  Normanby  went  on  to  say — *'*'  Having  by  these  methods 
obviated  the  dangers  of  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  country  by  mere  land-job- 
bers, it  will  be  your  duty  to  obtain,  by  fair  and  equal  contracts  with  the  natives,  the 
cession  to  the  Crown  of  such  waste  lands  as  mav  be  progressively  required  for  the 
occupation  of  settlers  resorting  to  New  Zealand." 
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There  is,  then,  no  claim  here  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  to  possession  of  tlie 
territory  in  consequence  of  sovereignty.  But  Captain  Hobson  is  not  merely  di- 
rected to  treat  with  the  natives^  according  as  the  wants  of  the  settlers  might  arise, 
fur  lands  not  actually  enjoyed  or  occupied  by  them,  but  for  the  waste  lands  of  the 
islands,  with  the  express  admission  that  those  lands  were  of  no  value  to  the  natives; 
for  Lord  Normanby  proceeds: — ^^To  the  natives,  or  their  chiefs,  much  of  the  land 
of  «the  country  is  of  no  actual  use,  and  in  their  hands  it  possesses  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeable value." 

Is  it  not  clear,  then,  that  Lord  Normanby*s  instnictions  to  Captain  Hobson  were 
to  take  the  lands,  not  by  any  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  by  cession  from  the 
natives  ?  I  cannot  avoid  contrasting  the  language  you  then  held  in  respect  to  these 
engagements,  with  what  you  now  hold,  'i'be  New  Zealand  Company  state,  with 
respect  to  these  contracts — *^  We  always  have  very  serious  doubts  whether  the  treaty 
of  Waitangi,  made  with  naked  savages  by  a  consul  invested  with  no  plenipotentiary 
powers,  without  ratification  by  the  Crown,  could  be  treated  by  lawyers  as  any  thing 
but  a  praiseworthy  device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages." 

I  believe  that  there  are  a  good  many  lawyers  in  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and 
this  may  be  the  language  of  lawyers ;  and  if  you  hold  this  doctrine,  you  will  vote  for 
the  resolutions  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Liskeard ;  for  the  hon.  and 
learned  member*s  resolutions  are  founded  upon  that  assumption.  But  what  was  the 
language  of  statesmen  ?  Was  it  that  those  engagements  were  a  praiseworthy  device 
for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages?  The  noble  lord  opposite  wrote  to  Captain 
Hobson  as  follows: — ** Among  the  many  barbarous  tribes  with  which  our  extended 
colonial  empire  brings  us  into  contact  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  there  are  none 
whose  claims  on  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown  rest  on  grounds  stronger  than 
those  of  the  New  Zealanders.  They  are  not  mere  wanderers  over  an  extended  sur- 
face in  search  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  nor  tribes  of  hunters  or  of  herdsmen,  but 
a  people  among  whom  the  arts  of  government  have  made  some  progress;  who  have 
established  by  their  own  customs  a  division  and  appropriation  of  the  soil ;  who  are 
not  without  some  measure  of  agricultural  skill,  and  a  certain  subordination  of  rank?, 
with  usages  having  the  character  and  authority  of  law.  In  addition  to  this,  they 
have  been  formally  recognised  by  Great  Britain  as  an  independent  state,  and  even  in 
assuming  the  dominion  of  the  country  this  principle  was  at'knowledged ;  for  it  is  on 
the  deliberate  act  and  cession  of  the  chiefs,  on  behalf  of  the  people  at  large,  that  our 
title  rests.** 

That  was  the  language  held  by  statesmen.  The  treaty  was  entered  into  with  as 
much  formality  as  their  usages  permitted;  and  are  you  now  prejmred,  because  you 
find  the  engagements  onerous  and  inconvenient — inconvenient  not  only  to  yourselves, 
but  injurious  to  the  natives  even — are  you  prepared  to  disclaim  and  repudiate  the 
act  of  statesmen,  and  to  concur  with  the  lawyers  that  the  treaty  is  a  mere  praise- 
worthy device  for  amusing  and  pacifying  savages?  You  must  hear  these  things 
before  you  give  your  votes ;  you  set  the  example  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
succeeding  government,  and  do  not  attempt  to  transfer  to  Lord  Stanley  the  responsi- 
bility of  your  own  acts.  What  has  my  noble  friend  done  but  carried  out  your 
avowed  intentions  ?  and,  before  you  condemn  him,  you  must  hear  the  qualifications 
and  reserves  under  which  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  entered  into  this  engage- 
ment. Observe  what  the  treaty  was  that  was  framed  under  those  instnictions  to 
Captain  Hobson:  you  cannot  escape  from  that  consideration.  Captain  Hobson 
reports  to  the  authorities  at  home,  that  in  pursuance  of  his  instnictions,  he  sum- 
moned the  native  chiefs,  whom  he  appointed  16  meet  him  at  Mr.  Bushby*B  house, 
at  ten  o^clock.  He  goes  on  to  say  : — ^'^  Preparatory  to  the  meeting,  I  had  appointed 
a  levee  to  be  held  at  Mr.  Bushby^s  house,  at  eleven  o*clock,  to  which  I  invited  aU 
the  principal  European  inhabitants,  the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  and 
Catholic  missions,  and  all  the  oflScers  of  this  ship,  and  was  highly  gratified  to  find 
that  nearly  every  one  either  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood,  favoured  me  with  th^r 
attendance I  then  read  the  treatv,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  en- 
close; and  on  doing  so,  I  dwelt  on  each  article,  and  offered  a  few  remarks  explana- 
tory of  such  passages  as  they  might  be  supposed  not  to  understand.  Mr.  Henry 
Williams,  of  the  Church  missionary  society,  did  me  the  favour  to  interpret,  wad  re- 
peated in  the  native  tongue,  sentence  by  sentence,  all  I  said.    When  I  had  finished 
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reading  the  treaty,  I  invited  the  chiefs  to  ask  explanations  on  any  points  they  did 
not  comprehend,  and  to  make  any  observations  or  remarks  on  it  they  pleased. 
Twenty  or  thirty  chiefs  addressed  the  meeting,  five  or  six  of  whom  opposed  me  with 
great  violence,  and  at  one  period  with  such  effect  and  so  cleverly,  that  I  began  to 
apprehend  an  unfavourable  impression  would  be  produced.  Revewah,  while  ad- 
dressing me,  turned  to  the  chiefs  and  said,  *  Send  the  man  away ;  do  not  sign  the 
paper;  if  you  do,  you  will  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  be  obliged  to 
break  stones  for  the  roads.  Your  land  will  be  taken  from  you,  and  your  dignity  as 
chiefs  will  be  destroyed.'  That  was  the  language  of  the  opposing  chief.  At  the 
first  pause.  Neni  came  forward  and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  natural  eloquence  that 
surprised  all  the  Europeans,  and  evidently  turned  aside  the  temporary  feeling  that 
had  been  created  against  us.  lie  first  addressed  his  own  companions.  *  Reflect,' 
he  said,  ^  on  your  condition.  Reflect  how  much  you  have  been  exalted  by  European 
intercourse — how  impossible  it  was  for  you  to  govern  without  frequent  wars  and 
bloodshed ;'  and  he  concluded  by  saying  they  should  receive  us,  and  place  confidence 
in  our  principles." 

This,  remember,  is  a  dry  official  report.  "*  You  must,'  he  continued,  *be  our 
father.  You  must  not  allow  us  to  become  s^laves.  You  must  preserve  our  customs, 
and  never  permit  our  lands  to  be  taken  from  us.* " 

Can  you  resist  such  an  appeal  to  your  equity  and  honour?  Do  not  hastily  re- 
nounce that  character  for  honour  and  good  faith  to  which  this  native  chief  appealed 
in  bis  eloquent  address.  He  said  to  the  surrounding  audience,  *^  Rely  on  British 
honour;"  and  to  the  British  representative,  '^you  must  be  our  father — take  care 
our  lands  are  not  seized  on  against  our  will."  *•  One  or  two  other  chiefs  who  were 
favourable,  followed  him  in  the  same  strain,  and  one  reproached  a  noisy  fellow  named 
Kitigi,  of  the  adverse  party,  with  having  spoken  rudely  to  me.  Kitigi,  stung  by  the 
remark,  sprang  forward  and  shook  me  violently  by  the  hand,  and  I  received  the 
salute  apparently  with  equal  ardour.  This  occasioned  amongst  the  natives  a  general 
expression  of  applause,  and  a  loud  cheer  from  the  Europeans,  in  which  the  natives 
joined;  and  thus  the  business  of  the  meeting  closed;  further  consideration  of  the 
question  being  adjourned  to  Friday  at  eleven  o'clock,  leaving,  as  I  said,  one  clear 
day  10  reflect  on  my  proposal." 

The  consequence  was,  that  tlie  treaty  was  signed.  These  were  the  circumstances 
under  which  tliis  inconvenient  treaty  was  made;  and  I  ask  will  you  commence 
your  relations  with  the  colony  by  an  abandonment  of  the  obligations  you  have 
entered  into  ?  I  will  say,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  ca^e  where  the  stronger  party 
was  obliged  by  its  position  to  respect  the  demands  of  the  weaker,  if  ever  a  powerful 
country  was  bound  by  its  engagements  with  a  weaker,  it  was  the  engagement 
contracted  under  such  circumstances  with  these  native  cliiefs.  Again,  1  say,  you  will 
enter  upon  a  most  inexpedient  course  of  proceeding  with  your  colonists,  unless  you 
are  prepared  to  fulfil  with  honour  whatever  just  engagements  you  have  entered  into. 
The  noble  lord  said  that  he  had  been  charged  with  having  formed  a  contract 
with  the  New  Zealand  Company  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  He 
was  particularly  severe  on  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  had  preferred 
this  charge  against  him ;  but  that  was  the  very  charge  that  had  been  preferred 
against  him  within  the  last  fortnight  by  the  New  Zealand  Company.  It  is  wrong, 
perhaps,  to  attribute  to  any  particular  writer  the  authorship  of  a  document  signed 
by  that  company ;  but  I  cannot  conceive  any  one  could  have  written  this  despatch 
except  the  gentleman  who  made  the  speech  which  prefaced  the  present  resolutions. 
It  displays  an  intimate  knowlege  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  Zealand  Company;  and 
though  signed  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Staffordshire  (Lord  Ingcstre,)  I 
think  it  must  have  been  written  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
C.  BuUer.)  It  states  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  missionary  systems  and 
that  of  the  company ;  that  missionaries  and  the  company  proceed  on  systems  directly 
opposed  to  each  other;  and  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  based  on  the  missionary 
principle,  while  Lord  John  Russoll  acted  on  the  colonization  principle.  The  charge, 
therefore,  of  acting  inconsistently  with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  is  not  preferred  by  us; 
but,  if  I  am  right  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  paper,  the  charge  is  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  who  sits  near  the  noble  lord,  and  with  whom  the  noble 
lord  says  he  is  prepare:!  to  vote.     There  is  nothing,  I  admit,  inconsistent  in  the 
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engagements  of  the  contract  with  the  Company  and  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  accord- 
ing to  the  noble  lord's  first  construction  of  his  own  contract.  The  ntible  loriFs 
first  construction  of  the  contract  was  clearly  this,  that  he  had  understood  (ihat 
is  ihe  phrase)  that  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  made  large  purchases  of  land  of 
the  natives,  and  that  they  had  an  equitable  title  to  land  far  exceeding  in  quantity 
that  which  the  noble  lord  proposed  to  convey  to  them.  If  the  noble  lord  was  right 
in  that,  and  if  the  New  Zealand  Company  was  right,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
slightest  degree  inconsistent,  in  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  with  the  contract.  The 
New  Zealand  Company  said  they  bought  the  land ;  the  noble  lord  said,  ^'  I  don^t 
respect  the  purchase ;  but  this  I  will  undertake,  I  will  assign  out  of  the  land  yon 
have  80  purchased,  1,000,000  of  acres  ;*^  and  the  noble  lord  remained  under  the 
impression  that  that  was  the  contract  with  the  New  Zealand  Company ;  and  I  must 
say  I  think  the  secretary  to  the  treasury  (Mr.  Card  well)  did  demonstrate  that  that 
was  the  impression  of  the  noble  lord's  agent,  Mr.  Spain,  of  the  governor,  nay, 
more,  of  Colonel  Wakefield,  until  the  period  arrived  when- it  became  necessary  to 
scrutinize  the  title  of  the  New  Zealand  Company ;  and  when  that  moment  did  arrive, 
and  Mr.  Spain  began  the  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  some  other  mode  of  fulfilling 
the  contract  must  be  devised,  for  the  company  could  not  establish  their  title  to  the 
land.  Now,  it  was  the  second  engagement  substituted  for  the  first,  that  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  treaty  of  Waitangi.  Did  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Stanley)  insist  on 
the  literal  observance  of  the  treaty  ?  Was  it  not  his  wish  to  deal  liberally  with  the 
New  Zealand  Company  ?  The  wish  of  the  noble  lord  was  this,  that  as  the  company 
had  not  established  a  claim  to  any  land,  or  at  least  any  sufficient  quantify  of  land,  to 
assign  to  them  all  he  could  assign  on  a  conditional  title,  subject  to  other  parties 
hereafter  proving  a  preferable  title.  With  my  noble  friend's  conscientious  impres- 
sions as  to  the  binding  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  he  could  do  no  more: 
he  said  to  the  com;iany,  *•*  I  will  permit  you  within  certain  limits  to  choose  the 
land  you  require,  on  the  condition  of  a  preferable  claim  not  being  established 
hereafter ;"  the  onus  of  establishing  that  claim  being  thrown  on  the  adverse  party, 
and  the  right  of  possession  being  given  to  this  powerful  company.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  the  noble  lord^s  intentions  were  not  fulfilled  as  I  think  thev  ought  to  have 
been ;  but  you  ought  not  to  make  him  morally  responsible  for  the  failure.  He  had 
not  admitted  the  claim  of  the  company  as  of  right,  but  he  consented  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  give  it  whatever  he  could  give  in  substitution  for  the  original 
understanding.  He  was  prepared  to  do  that  which  the  noble  lord  opposite  (Lord 
J.  Russell)  suggested  some  time  since;  he  required  that  the  parties  should  at  once 
proceed  to  establish  their  claim  to  the  land.  He  was  ready  to  take  possession  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  of  all  that  land  to  which  no  valid  title  was  established,  and  from 
any  land  of  which  the  Cmwn  was  possessed  by  a  just  title,  to  compensate  the  com- 
pany  for  the  disappointment  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  I  leave  the  House  to 
judge  if  my  noble  friend  can  be  justly  charged  with  harshness  towards  the  company. 
You  may  censure  him  for  his  construction  of  the.  treaty  of  Waitangi,  but  it  was  a 
bofidjide  and  conscientious  construction.  *  He  does  not  admit  the  title  of  the  natives 
to  all  the  waste  lands ;  he  admits  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  native  chiefs  to 
establish  their  claim,  but  unfortunately,  no  steps  have  been  taken  towards  doing  it. 
The  noble  lord  opposite  speaks  of  registration  as  if  it  was  like  that  of  Yorkshire  or 
Middlesex.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  only  to  establish  a  valid  title  to  the  land 
which  is  one  of  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Captain  Grey  will  be  at  fintt 
directed.  Bat  the  real  questiou  is  this — Whether  you  think  it  just,  after  the  refer- 
ence made  to  engagements  entered  intp,  after  the  instructions  given  by  Lord  Nor- 
znanby,  and  after  the  approval  of  the  noble  lord  opposite — whether  you  will  now,  by 
affirming  these  resolutions,  affix  a  censure  on  my  noble  friend,  who  has  done  nothing 
more,  in  my  opinion,  than  maintain  the  honour  of  the  country,  by  respf9cting  itj 
engagements,  and  carrying  into  efiect  those  opinions,  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
doctrines  you  now  hold,  were  the  opinions  of  the  House  of  Commons  ten  years  from 
this  period.  If  the  House  of  Commons,  in  contradiction  to  that  course,  and  by  a 
manifest  perversion  of  those  doctrines  maintained  by  the  committee  on  the  state'  of 
the  aborigines,  should  now  affirm  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  enables  the  Crown  to 
dispossess  the  chiefs  of  all  their  land  without  full  inquiry,  you  will  lower  the 
character  of  the  House  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  respect  fidelitvto  public  eogage* 
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meets.  If  you  affix  a  censure  on  my  noble  friend,  you  will  paro  a  censure  on  one 
who  has  not  yielded  to  the  influence  of  powerful  parties,  wlio  has  not  borne 
in  mind  that  in  this  New  Zealand  Company  there  are  men  high  in  character 
and  powerful  in  influence  on  this  side  of  the  House— who  might  have  procured 
peace  and  repose  by  yielding  to  applications  from  those  powerful  parties — 
but  who  has  thought  it  his  public  duly,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  what  is 
due  to  the  honour  and  good  faith  of  this  powerful  coimtry,  to  maintain  inviolate 
the  engagements  which  it  had  contracted,  against  the  interests  of  the  powerful  and 
the  strong,  by  maintaining  the  guaranteed  rights  of  the  weak,  the  distant,  and  the 
unprotected. 

Mr.  BuUer  having  replied,  the  House  divided:  Ayes,  173  ;  Noes,  223; 
majority,  50. 

THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 
July  14,  1845. 

Viscount  Palmerston  moved  ^^  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  that  she  will  be  pleased  to  order  that  there  be  laid  before  the  House  a 
return  of  the  names  and  descriptions  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  mixed 
British  and  French  commission,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  for 
suppressing  the  Slave-trade ;  also,  of  extracts  of  such  parts  of  their  evidence  as 
relate  to  the  value  of  a  mutual  right  of  search  as  a  means  for  that  suppression.** 

SiB  RoBEBT  Peei.  I  Sir,  towards  the  close  of  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  he  gave  us 
the  very  unnecessary  information,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any  reso- 
lution by  which  the  opinion  of  the  House  would  be  taken  as  to  the  policy  of  the  late 
treaty  with  France  on  the  subject  of  the  Slave-trade.  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  of  the  noble  lord.  If  he  has  a  strong  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  he  ought  to  have  disregarded  the  probability  of  his  being  in  a  minority. 
It  is  not  a  question  whether  the  resolution  is  to  give  me  a  triumph  or  not;  but  I  think 
it  was  a  more  correct  aourse,  which  men  who  have  stood  in  the  position  of  the  noble 
lord  have  taken,  who,  entertaining  strong  feelings  on  a  question,  have  disregarded 
the  probability  of  their  being  in  a  minority;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an 
effect  upon  public  opinion,  they  have  recorded  their  opinions,  and  have  not  con- 
tented themselves  with  motions  for  the  names  of  witnesses,  or  the  evidence  taken 
in  a  case.  That  is  not  the  course  of  men  who  have  strong  feelings  upon  a  subject ; 
and  as  the  noble  lord  was  discourteous  enough  to  inform  me,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  that  whatever  I  might  say,  he  would  not  give  credit  to  it,  I  am  justified 
in  informing  the  noble  lord  that  I  do  not  believe  the  reasons  he  has  given  for  not 
bringing  forward  his  resolution.  I  believe  it  was  not  the  knowledge  of  the  small 
minority  that  deterred  the  noble  lord — it  was  because  he  knew  that  on  this  question 
many  of  those  who  concur  with  him  in  general  politics  would  be  sure  not  to  agree 
with  him  in  his  condemnation  of  the  convention  lately  signed  between  this  country 
and  France.  I  believe  it  will  be  foimd  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  we  have 
made  no  compromise  of  the  honoiu;,  no  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  this  country;  that 
we  have  done  that  which  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  if  our  object  is  to  suppress  the  slave 
trade,  will  be  a  better  instrument  for  the  purpose  than  the  convention  signed  by  the 
noble  lord.  I  shall  not  adopt  an  apologetic  tone.  I  shall  not  say  that  in  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  public  feeling  of  France,  we  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  this  and  that  minor 
point.  I  shall  demonstrate  that  the  convention  which  has  been  recently  signed, 
presents  a  better  prospect  of  cordial  co-operation  of  the  second  great  maritime 
power  in  Europe  with  us  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  than  if  we  had 
refused  to  agree  to  this  commission,  and  rented  on  the  treaty  of  1834.  I  rest  my 
defence  of  this  commission  not  on  the  deference  that  was  due  to  the  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  in  France.  I  consider  it  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  we  have  sub* 
stituted  an  efficient  instrument  for  one  that,  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  France, 
never  could  have  been  made  etiicient  at  all.  I  consider  it  no  matter  of  apology  but  of 
congpratulation,  that  we  have  now  a  better  prospect  of  suppressing  this  odious  traffic 
than  any  that  has  opened  upon  this  country  of  late  vears.  Allow  me,  Sir,  before  I 
come  to  that  which  is  really  the  subject  matter  of  controversy  between  the  noble 
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lord  antl  myself— allow  me  to  stale  in  what  respect  T  agree  with  him.  I  agree 
with  him,  in  thinking;  that  it  would  be  iiiifortunate  if  this  country  were  to  relax 
in  its  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  It  would  be  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  results  of  a  total  forbearance  on  the  part  of  tiiis  country,  and,  of  course,  on 
the  part  of  every  other,  from  making  vigorous  efforts  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  I  believe  that  the  trade  would  be  increased 
in  a  very  great  degree:  and  when  we  look  at  the  success  which  our  former  efforts  have 
achieved,  we  ought  not  alone  to  look  at  the  good  we  have  accomplished ;  but  we  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  evils  and  the  calamities  we  have  prevented.  I  am 
not  sure  if  I  concur  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Slave-trade  would  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  status  of  slavery.  1  agree  with  the 
noble  lord  in  thinking  that  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  would  have  a 
material  effect  on  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slave.  If  we  could  impress 
upon  the  mind  of  the  slaveholders,  the  knowledge  that  they  would  not  have  the 
means  of  increasing  the  number  of  their  slaves  by  foreign  supply,  then,  not  from 
humane  motives,  but  from  the  sordid  motives  by  which  slaveholders  are  actuated, 
they  would  provide  better  treatment  at  least  for  their  female  slaves,  and  possibly 
an  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  in  general.  I  wish  to  remind  the  House, 
that  though  the  United  States  have  suppressed  the  Slave-trade,  yet  slavery  is  still 
in  existence  in  that  country ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  extinction  of  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  will  ever  arise  from  the  mere  suppr^ion  of  the  Slave- 
trade.  It  may,  and  I  believe  must  increase  the  attention  of  slaveholders  to  the 
breeding  of  slaves;  but  the  mere  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  will  not  destroy 
slavery.  I  look  to  the  extinction  of  the  status  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  with  confidence,  from  the  contact  which  the  slaves  are  bronght 
into  with  freedom  in  the  degree  of  illumination  anf  knowledge  which  they 
must  thence  derive;  but,  abcive  all,  I  can  never  believe  that  our  example,  and 
the  condition  of  the  free  labourers  in  the  West  Indies,  which  must  become  <known 
to  them  from  the  increasing  intercourse  which  is  sure  to  take  place  between  those 
two  parts  of  the  world,  our  colonial  possessions  and  the  United  States — I  can  hardly 
believe  that,  with  such  an  intercourse  as  this,  slavery  can  stasd  as  one  of  the  perma- 
nent institutions  of  the  United  States.  I  regret  to  hear  the  tone  and  temper  with 
which  the  noble  lord  spoke  of  Portugal.  I  believe  that  Portugal  is  now  zealous  and 
cordial  in  co-operating  with  us  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  mere  ob- 
servance of  the  treaties  might  be  all  that  we  could  require ;  but  it  must  be  obvioos 
that  much  of  the  success  of  those  treaties  depends  upon  the  cordiality  with  which 
they  are  gone  into  ;  and  from  the  recent  experience  we  have  had  of  the  conduct  of 
Portugal,  I  think  it  is  scarcely  right  of  the  noble  to  say  that  all  their  cordiality  is 
owing  to  compulsion.  I  think  thai  by  the  removal  of  governors  who  were  unfavour- 
able to  the  due  executiou  of  the  treaty — by  the  promotion  of  naval  officers  who  bad 
shown  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  treaty — Portugal  has  shown  a  desire  cordially  and 
freely  to  concur  with  us.  I  trust  the  House  will  feel  that  the  position  in  which  I 
stand  in  replying  to  the  noble  lord,  without  having  had  any  precise  notice  of  the  ol>- 
ject  of  his  motion,  is  one  of  some  difficulty ;  because  the  correspondence  to  which 
the  noble  lord  has  referred  was  not  imm^iately  conducted  by  myself.  Of  courste 
upon  all  material  points  connected  with  the  Slave-trade,  I  may  be  presumed  to  be 
informed  ;  but  the  noble  lord  has  ranged  through  several  volumes  of  the  correspond- 
ence, g^ing  from  one  year  to  another,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a  person  who  did 
not  himself  conduct  the  correspondence  to  answer  him  ui)on  every  {Mint.  The  noble 
lord  has  referred  again — for  I  shall  dispose  of  these  matters  before  I  come  to  the 
main  point — the  noble  lord  has  referred  again  to  the  negroes  in  Surinam.  The  no- 
ble lord,  with  his  usual  complacency,  and,  perhaps,  with  n  justifiable  confidence  in 
his  own  opinion,  says,  **  It  is  true  that  the  queen's  advocate  has  given  a  legal  opin- 
ion, but  I  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  wron?  in  point  of  law.^*  Now,  without  wish- 
ing to  undervalue  the  legal  skill  of  the  noble  lord,  it  is  clear  that  the  aueen*s  advceate 
is  the  person  whom  we  ought  to  consult.  [Viscount  Paimerston  :  The  law-officers 
of  the  Crown.]  The  noble  lord  says,  as  both  have  been  consulted,  that  the  law,  both 
of  the  law-officers  and  of  the  queen's  advocate,  is  wrong.  The  noble  lord  must  ex- 
cuse me  if,  with  all  due  deference  to  him,  I,  as  a  general  rule,  prefer  the  opinion  of 
the  qneen's  advocate  upon  questions  of  international  law  to  that  of  the  noble  lord.  I 
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stated  this  the  other  night  when  the  subject  was  before  meotioned ;  and  I  added, 
that  as  the  noble  lord  had  stated  that  a  number  of  slaves  in  Surinam  were  entitled  to 
their  freedom  as  British  subjects,  I  was  determined  that  no  opinion  of  the  qneen*s 
advocate,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  the  Crown,  should  prejudice  the  government  as 
to  the  course  they  would  ultimately  take ;  but  I  would  take  care  that  the  grounds  of 
the  noble  lord's  opinion  should  be  well  considered  before  any  final  resolve  was  come 
to  ;  and  if,  on  mature  consideration,  her  Majesty's  government  saw  cause  to  believe 
that  an  erroneous  opinion  had  been  given,  I  was  determined  that  no  person  should 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  that  liberty  to  which  he  was  entitled  for  the  sake  of  a  con- 
sistent adherence  to  such  opinion.     That  promise  I  have  fulfilled,  and  I  have  directed 
that  that  opinion  shall  be  reconsidered  ;  fur  I  agree  that  the  liberty  of  man,  whether 
black  or  white,  is  far  too  serious  a  qtiestion  to  be  made  dependent  upon  anything  like 
ministerial  consistency ;  and  I  say  again,  that  if  any  opinion  that  has  been  given  to 
the  government,  and  upon  which  the  government  has  acted,  disentitling  any  man  to 
that  liberty  which  he  is  entitled  to  claim  ;  so  far  from  thinking  it  any  shame  to  re- 
tract that  opinion,  I  shall  be  proud  to  acknowledge  the  error,  and  to  restore  the  man 
so  unjustly  detained  in  slavery  to  freedom.     So  much  as  to  the  case  of  the  negroes  of 
Surinam.    Then,  as  to  that  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  and  the  relations  of  France 
with  that  potentate.     I  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  noble  lord  to  introduce  this  sub- 
ject, neither  do  I  say  that  it  is  not  important.     The  noble  lord  said,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  speech,  tha%  a  treaty  was  lately  entered  into  between  France  and  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  which  enabl^  France  to  take  the  subjects  of  the  Imaum,  and  consign 
them  to  slavery ;  and  he  charitably  supposes  that  the  reason  why  France  has  not 
extended  the  operation  of  the  convention  recently  entered  into  with  England  to  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  was  to  enable  her  to  carry  on  this  traffic.     Of  course  it  is 
free  to  the  noble  lord  to  speak  of  France  in  what  terms  he  pleases ;  but  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  say,  that  I  do  not  think  it  conduces  to  the  maintenance  of  amicable  rela- 
tions between  this  country  and  France,  that  he  should  seize  upon  every  opportunity 
to  speak  of  that  country  in  such  disparaging  terms;  and  in  making  the  statement  I 
am  now  alluding  to,  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  fair  if  the  noble  lord  had 
quoted  the  whole  of  the  document  on  which  he  says  it  is  founded.     The  noble  lord 
referred  to  a  letter  writen  by  the  commissioner  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  show 
that  France  had  made  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  enable  her  to  carry 
away  the  subjects  of  that  potentate,  and  place  them  in  a  state  of  slavery  in  the  island 
of  Bourbon.     [An  hon.  member :  In  the  same  state  as  the  Hill  Coolies.]    But  the 
Hill  Coolies  we  do  not  admit  to  be  in  a  state  of  positive  slavery.    Great  care  is  taken 
for  their  protection,  and  unless  precautions  were  taken,  there  would  be  great  danger 
of  abuse.    But  what  is  the  statement  in  the  letter  to  which  the  noble  lord  has  referred  P 
It  is  to  the  effect  that : — *^  They  had  learned  that  slaves  were  brought  to  the  island  of 
Bourbon,  but  that  there  were  no  exports  of  slaves ;  but  they  had  heard  of  a  French 
ship  of  war,  the  commander  of  which  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Imaum  of 
Muscat,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  subjects  of  the  latter  as  labourers  into 
Bourbon.^^ 

I  infer  the  noble  lord  supposes  that  to  mean  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  slavery.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  full  inquiry  ought  not  to  be  made  whether  that  arrangement 
is  altog^her  compatible  with  our  treaties  with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat ;  but  I  think 
it  was  only  proper  that  the  noble  lord  should  have  read  the  whole  of  it,  when  he 
quoted  it  to  show  that  France  was  dooming  the  persons  so  transported  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Imaum,  to  slavery.  The  concluding  portion  of  the  extract  which  the 
noble  lord  had  omitted  to  read  was  this— I  do  not  mean  to  sav  there  might  not  be 
more  opportunities  for  abuse  in  this  arrangement  than  in  that  under  which  Hill 
Coolies  are  imported  into  our  colonies,  nor  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  transaction  is 
one  that  can  be  justified  ;  but  what  I  say  is,  that  the  noble  lord,  in  making  the  charge, 
should  have  read  the  whole  of  the  document.  The  letter  says : — "  Unfortunately,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  instrument,  but  I  believe  it  contains 
stipulations  which  take  away  all  pretence  for  supposing  that  it  involves  any  infrac- 
tion of  the  treaty  entered  into  between  England  and  the  Imaum  of  Muscat." 

The  noble  lord  read  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  but  he  altogether  overlooked  the 

passage  which  stated  that  there  were  conditions  inserted  which  took  away  all  pretence 

of  any  infraction  of  our  treaties.    The  letter  further  stated : — "  My  infoni^ant  states, 
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that  under  the  condition  of  this  treaty  it  is  probable  that  the  conditioD  of  tUe  laboar- 
ers  so  hired  will  be  materially  improved,  as  they  are  to  be  sent  back  after  a  time  with 
the  money  they  may  have  earned,  and  perliaps  with  the  knowledge  of  some  trade, 
and  with  habits  of  industry  and  civilization  which  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them 
afterwards." 

[Viscount  Palmerston  :  I  read  that,  and  made  a  comment  on  it.]  I  b^  the  noble 
lord's  pardon.  This  part  of  the  letter  the  uoble  lord  did  not  advert  to,  but  he  referred 
to  the  letter  generally,  and  accused  us  of  remissness,  because  we  had  not  insisted  on 
the  observance  of  our  treaties  with  the  Imauro  of  Muscat.  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is 
one  evil — compensated  for  by  a  superior  amount  of  good  no  doubt — ^but  it  is  one  evil 
of  the  position  in  which  we  stand  in  our  relations  with  other  countries  in  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  that  it  is  continually  liable  to  involve  us  in  angry 
correspondence  with  those  countries.  The  noble  lord  says  we  have  shown  tamenes? 
in  onr  remonstrances.  This  is  one  of  them,  and  is  a  specimen  of  that  tame  submis- 
sion to  Spiun,  and  that  unwillingness  to  offend  her  feelings,  which  the  noble  lord  em 
characterizes  the  policy  of  the  present  government.  L^rd  Aberdeen  writes  to  Mr. 
Bulwer,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  thus : — ^  The  bribes  which  the  authorities 
of  Cuba  have  for  many  years  received  fer  upholding  the  Slave-trade  of  that  island 
have  been  well  known,  and  have  been  pointed  out  to  the  government  of  Spain,  and 
they  have  been  ofYen  urged  to  pnt  a  stop  to  these  iniquities.  The  precise  sum  given 
for  each  slave,  the  officers  among  H'hom  it  was  divided,  and  the  proportion  in  which 
it  was  shared,  were  notorious.  The  Spamsh  government  have  not  been  able  to  deny 
those  facts,  although  they  have  asserted  that  it  has  not  been  from  any  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  the  ^ave-trade  was  kept  up.  But  it  has  been 
proved,  that  when  the  government  of  her  Catholic  majesty  appointed  a  person  of 
nonourand  integrity  to  be  governor  of  Cuba,  and  one  who  undertook  the  high  functions 
entrusted  to  him  with  other  views  than  those  ofenriching  himself  and  his  associates  by 
a  corrupt  connivance  at  the  crimes  which  he  was  appointed  to  repress,  that  trade 
speedily  declined,  and  indeed  had  almost  ceased  to  exist.  A  chang^  however,  was 
made  in  the  government  of  the  island,  and  the  iniquitous  traffic  is  again  in  full  vigour, 
notoriously  encouraged,  and  almost  openly  defended,  by  the  man  to  whom  her 
Catholic  majesty's  guvernment  have  confided  the  interests  and  honour  of  the  colony, 
and  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  faitliful  discharge  of  an  engagement  soleamly  en- 
tered into  by  the  Crown  of  Spain.  It  is  for  ike  Spanish  government  alone  to  eoi>- 
sider  what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a  perseverance  in  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  its  colonial  authorities,  so  far  as  the  welfare  of  (l>e  colony  is  concerned.  Were  it 
the  sole  object  of  her  Majesty's  government  to  see  the  liberation  of  the  slaves  in 
Cuba  accomplished,  no  matter  by  what  means,  or  at  what  cost  of  blood  and  social 
order,  they  could  hardly  wish  a  more  certain  course  to  be  pursued  than  that  which, 
during  the  past  year,  the  government  at  Madrid  have  permitted,  if  not  saoetioned, 
in  those  officers.  It  is,  however,  the  earnest  prayer  of  her  Majesty^s  government 
that  the  fearful  catastrophe  with  which  Cuba  is  threatened  may  yet  be  av^oed.  Bot 
whatever  measures  with  this  view  the  Spanish  government  may  in  iti  prudence 
adopt,  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  treaties  with  Great  Britain  which  are  almost 
daily  perpetrated  in  Cuba,  and*the  equivocations  and  false  statements  with  whicb  the 
remonstrances  of  her  Majesty's  servants  have  been  met  by  the  representatives  of  the 
Spanish  Crown,  give  her  Majesty's  government  the  right  to  require  that  eSectoal 
means  shall  be  taken  to  put  an  end  to  these  acts,  and  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
committed  under  the  authority  of  the  government  at  Madrid.  It  is  the  coeviction 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  that  the  honourable  observance  of  the  treaty  of  18S5 
is  impossible,  unless  the  penal  law  prescril»ed  by  it  shall  be  enacted  and  enforced, 
and  unless  General  O'Donnell  shall  be  recalled  from  the  government  of  Cuba.** 

That  is  the  remonstrance  we  made  to  S[)ain  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Geaenl 
O'Donnell.  Unfortunately,  it  often  unavoidably  happens  that  the  correspoodeDce 
laid  before  pariiament  in  reference  to  the  Slave-^trade  is  incomplete.  It  frequently 
occurs  that  the  countries  with  which  we  are  in  communication  are  so  dbtant,  that 
the  correspondence  upon  any  particular  subject  is  not  concluded  at  the  end  of  tbe 
year,  when  the  papers  are  made  up ;  and  since  I  came  into  the  House  a  despatdi  has 
been  handed  to  me,  written  in  1845,  on  the  subject  to  which  the  noble  loid  has 
spoken,  as  having  been  brought  in  question  by  General  0*Donndl-Hlie  ri^fat  <jf 
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our  consuls  to  make  representations  to  tbe  governor  of  Cubar-«nd  which  shows  that 
that  subject  has  not  been  unattended  to  by  the  government.     But  the  communica- 
tions made  in  1845  are  not  included  in  the  papers  before  the  House,  which  reach 
only  to  tbe  end  of  1844 ;  and  those  papers,  taken  singly,  therefore,  give  but  an  im- 
perfect view  of  the  correspondence.    And  with  regard  to  the  case  of  the  slaves  in 
Sarinara_that  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat—and  with  regard,  also,  to  the  conduct  of 
General  O^Donnell,  and  his  charge  of  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  consuls 
— I  repeat  that  I  have  only  a  general  knowledge  of  those  transactions ;  and  if,  in  the 
absence  of  the  whole  of  the  details,  I  do  not  give  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  an 
answer  as  may  be  desired,  I  trust  the  House  will  net  suppose  we  have  been  neglect- 
ful of  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  the  country,  or  take  up  erroneous  opinions  from 
the  insufficiency  of  the  explanation  I  am  in  a  condition  to  give.     I  now  proceed  to 
address  myself  to  what  I  understand  to  be  the  main  subject  of  the  noble  lord's  mo- 
tion.    I  never  certainly  expected  that  the  noble  lord  would  persevere  in  calling  for 
any  expression  of  opinion  on  tbe  part  of  the  House  upon  the  policy  of  her  Miyesty's 
government  in  regard  to  the  recent  convention  with  France ;  but  I  did  infer  from 
the  noble  lord^s  notice,  that  he  intended  to  bring  that  subject  under  the  attention  of 
the  House,  and  that  that  was  the  main  object  of  his  motion.     Now,  Sir,  in  the  first 
place,  let  me  say  again,  that  I  have  no  apology  to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  that  convention.     I  believe  that  convention  is  a  wise  and  prudent 
measure,  and  that  it  furnishes  you  with  a  more  efficacious  instrument  for  suppressing 
the  Slave-trade,  through  the  kindly  co-operation  of  France,  than  you  would  have 
had  if  that  convention  had  never  been  signed,  and  your  treaties  only  remained  in 
force.    The  noble  lord  has  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  refusal  of  France  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  1841  after  she  had  signed  it    Is,  then,  the  noble  lord  of  opinion  that 
that  refusal  on  the  part  of  France  to  ratify,  after  signing  the  treaty,  was  a  cause 
for  war?    [Viscount  Palmerston :  No.]    The  noble  lord  says  he  does  not  consider 
It  a  sufficient  cause  for  war ;  but  he  tells  us  that  we  tamely  acquiesced  in  that  re- 
fusal to  ratify,  and  that  we  made  no  remonstrance  to  the  French  government  on  the 
subject    Now  the  noble  lord  must  excuse  me  for  saying,  that  his  statement  in  this 
respect  is  utterly  and  entirely  without  foundation,    t  agree  with  the  noble  lord  that 
the  refusal  to  ratify  was  an  act  almost  unprecedented;  and  an  act  calculated  to 
establish  a  bad  precedent  for  the  future.    I  admit  it  was  an  act  against  which  we 
had  a  perfect  right  to  remonstrate ;  but  I  agree  with  the  noble  loi^  that  it  was  not 
A  canse  for  war.     The  question  then  is,  did  we  protest  against  that  act,  and  did  we 
remonstrate  with  the  government  of  France  on  the  subject  ?    The  noble  lord  chal- 
lenges  me  to  an  inquiry,  as  to  what  was  the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  executive 
government  of  France  to  ratify.     He  says  the  clamour  in  the  French  chamber 
against  the  ratification  was  a  purely  factitious  one;  and  again,  though  the  popular 
assembly  of  France  in  three  successive  years — in  1842,  in  1843,  and  again  in  the 
year  1844 — coincided  by  a  unanimous  vote  in  their  objection  to  ratify,  and  required 
that  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  government  to  modify  the  existing  convention  as 
to  the  right  of  search,  the  noble  lord  states  that  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part 
of  tbe  chamber,  was  nothing  more  than  the  clamour  of  the  slave-traders,  who  were 
anzlons  still  to  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Slave-trade.    I  have  heard  the  noble  lord  say 
that  tbe  Slave-trade  was  extinguished  in  France — that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not 
now  carry  it  on.     I  believe  that  is  the  fact ;  and  I  do  think  tbe  noble  lord  is  doing 
great  injustice  to  the  feelings  of  that  country — erroneous  and  unfounded  as  I  believe 
that  feeling  to  have  been— when  he  states  that  the  only  and  the  sole  ground  of  their 
objection,  on  the  part  of  the  French  chamber,  to  the  right  of  search,  and  the  treaty 
.of  1841,  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  during  three  successive  years,  was  founded  on  a 
desire  to  carry  on  this  infamous  traffic.    I  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  thinking  that 
the  feeling  of  France  against  the  right  of  search  was  unfounded ;  but  I  do  not  con- 
cur with  him  as  to  the  source  from  which  that  feeling  arose.    I  believe  it  arose 
rather  out  of  the  irritated  state  of  the  public  mind,  occasioned  bv  the  events  in  Syria, 
than  out  of  any  desire  to  carry  on  the  Slave-trade.     The  noble  lord  says,  that  in 
1841  I  showed  a  disposition  to  support  the  then  government  in  its  Syrian  policy; 
nnd  the  noMe  lord  has  also  referred  to  the  cordial  aid  I  gave  him  in  carrying  through 
his  measures  for  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.    The  noble  lord  only  does  us  justice. 
I  was  not  disposed  in  1842  to  inquire  too  minutely  as  to  how  the  state  oL things. 
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which  it  was  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  to  meet,  had  arisen ;  but  having;  aided  hiin, 
as  he  says,  in  his  measures  for  reforming^  the  difficulties  that  had  occurred,  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  fair,  for  the  noble  lord  now  to  turn  round  and  make  that  support  a 
matter  of  charge  against  me.  I  will  not,  as  I  said,  inquire  how  that  feeling  io  the 
public  mind  in  France,  which  led  to  the  non-  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  1841,  arose 
— not  that  I  want  to  iBsinuate  any  blame  to  the  noble  lord — ^but  we  found  that  such 
a  feeling  did  pervade  the  public  mind,  and  was  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  popular 
assembly  of  that  country,  and  that  the  executive  government  of  France  acting,  as 
we  believed,  honestly  and  with  good  faith  towards  her  Miyesty's  government,  did 
experience  a  difficulty  on  account  of  that  popular  feeliag  in  ratifying  that  treaty.  I 
believe  it  was  the  desire  of  the  French  govemmeut  honestly  and  fairiy  to  ratify  it,  if 
they  could  have  done  so.  It  would  have  been  inconaistent  with  their  dignity,  and 
witli  their  position,  to  have  sought  means  to  evade  the  ratification  of  that  treaty.  I 
believe  the  cause  tlie  French  government  assigned  was  Che  real  and  honest  one ;  and 
in  a  eonntry  where  the  executive  government  is  necessarily  controlled  by  the  acts 
and  opinions  of  the  popular  assembly  and  f)opular  opinion,  they  had  not  the 
power  of  performing  that  which  I  think  thev  should  have  performed.  The  question 
would  have  been  altered  if,  iaaving  signed  the  treaty,  they  had  sought  the  means  of 
escaping  by  subterfuge  its  tratifiiration.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  was,  was 
the  reason  given  by  the  French  government  for  the  non-ratification  an  honest 
one  ?  I  believe  it  was :  aod  though  we  did  right  to  remonstrate  if  it  had  been  a  case 
in  which  a  recourse  to  hostilities  would  have  been  justifiable,  it  still  would  have  been 
an  element  in  our  consideration  whether  the  executive  government  of  France  was 
acting  honestly  towards  this  country^  or  merely  assigning  a  pretenee  for  not  ratify- 
ing, after  having  signed,  the  treaty,  in  their  refusal  after  the  debate  in  the  French 
chamber.  After  the  signature  of  the  treaty^  M.  Guizot  proposed  that  the  protocols 
should  be  left  open,  and  that  some  modification  should  be  admitted.  To  this  we 
g^ve  a  positive  refusal.  The  noble  lord  said  we  tamely  acquiesced,  and  oflfered  no 
remonstrance.  I  cannot  think  that  any  tameness  was  evinced,  nor  could  we  have 
stated  our  objections  in  stroneer  terms  and  plainer  terms  than  we  used.  Lord 
Aberdeen,  writing  to  Lord  Cowley  at  Paris,  on  the  12th  of  Febriuu'y,  1843, 
speaking  of  the  non -ratification  of  the  treaty  by  France,  says : — **  The  conse- 
quence of  the  decision  of  the  French  government,  if  it  should  be  fioaU 
appeared  to  her  Majesty^s  government  to  be  pregnant  with  mischief,  and  more 
injurious  to  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  in  France  than  any  thing  tbai  had 
occurred  of  late  years;  it  would  shake  the  confidence  of  foreign  states  in  the  eoeage- 
ments  of  the  French  government;  and  the  inconsistency  was  the  more  striking, 
inasmuch  as  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  had  joined  in  the  invitation  to  the  three 
other  powers  to  become  parties  to  the  treaty.'* 

If  the  noble  lord  had  penned  that  remonstrance,  could  he  have  commonicated 
it  in  more  emphatic,  and  at  the  same  time  in  more  dignified  language?  Unless 
we  should  have  been  justified  in  taking  hostile  proceedings,  all  threats  and  all 
menaces  were  out  of  the  question.  We  stated  that  we  would  not  be  parties  to  the 
transaction,  that  we  would  not  acquiesce  in  it,  that  we  thought  it  dangerous,  and 
we  remonstrated  against  it;  but  if  we  did  not  resort  to  hostilities  any  raenaee 
would  have  been  unseemly  and  improper.  Lord  Aberdeen  went  on  to  say— **  The 
proposed  alterations  in  themselves  were  confessedly  of  little  value — '* 

For  there  had  been  slight  concessions  proposed  with  the  view  of  conciliating 
public  feeling  in  France,  and,  by  means  of  this  conciliation,  obtaining  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty. — ^*  The  proposed  alterations  in  themselves  were  confessedly  of  Htde 
value;  but  they  became  of  weight  from  their  origin  and  from  the  motives  which  led 
to  them;  what  M.  Guizot  called  national  susceptibilities  as  to  calumny  and  injosdee, 
and  which  we  called  unfounded  imputations.*^ 

Could  we  have  said  more?  Was  there  any  tameness  in  this  ?  It  was  posaU^ 
that  we  might  have  obtained  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  by  a  sacrifice  of  aome- 
thing  to  the  wounded  honour  of  France ;  but  we  said  that  ^'  We  will  make  no  aocfa 
concession,  we  feel  that  our  cause  is  a  just  one,  and  we  refuse  to  make  the  coo- 
cession."  Lord  Aberdeen  said — ^*  After  the  criminations  which  were  made  in  anch 
an  assembly  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  an  interested  disposition  in  the  i 
we  proposed,  if  there  were  only  a  suspicion  entertained,  it  was  impostible  they  < 
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long^  be  continued ;  and  if  they  were  the  consequence  of  a  hostile  feeling,  it  could  not 
be  mitigated  by  concession.  At  all  events,  we  could  not  purchase  the  ratification  by 
these  apparent  concessions." 

Now,  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  himself  whether,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  French 
goYemment  to  ratify  the  treaty,  the  grounds  on  which  he  stated  that  we  abstained 
mm  all  remonstrance  have  not  been  completely  demolished.     The  French  govern- 
nient,  however,  refused  to  ratify  that  treaty;  France  would  not  be  a  party  to  the 
treaty  in  1841,  which  she  herselt  had  signed.     The  three  other  powers  wnich  signed 
that  treaty  did  ratify  it ;  and  the  treaty  waa  still  binding  on  the  four  powers  who 
were  parties  to  it.    The  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  that  treaty  left  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  Prance^  so  far  aa  Slave-trade  conventions  were  concerned, 
dependent  upon  two  conrentions— the  convention  of  the  year  1831,  and  the  conven- 
tion of  the  year  1833.     I  need  not,  for  the  present  purpose,  allude  more  particularly 
to  the  convention  of  1833;  it  was  supplementary  to  the  treaty  of  1831 ;  there  were 
important  provisions  in  the  convention  of  1833,  calculaled  to  facilitate  the  execu- 
tion of  the  former  treaty ;  but  it  did  not  increase  the  power  within  the  zones  in 
which  the  former  treaty  could  be  exercised.     The  treaty  of  1831  gave  a  right  of 
search,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  exercise,  which  we  are  now  able  to  exercise, 
and  which  we  sbaU  be  able  to  exercise,  till  the  recent  convention  shall  come  into 
force.    I  appeal,  however,  to  the  House  most  strongly,  and  I  shall  be  able  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  provisions  of  the  recent  convention  will  prove  more  efficacious 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  than  a  mere  adherence  to  the  provisions  of 
the  convention  of  the  year  1831.    I  presume  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  right  of 
search  is  not  for  itself,  and  per  «e,  a  good  to  this  country.    I  presume  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  value  of  the  right  of  search  depends  upon  its  efficacy  in  the 
suppression  of  the  Slave^rade.     We  do  not  ask  for  this  right  as  a  proof  of  our 
maritime  supremacy — we  do  not  ask  for  this  right  as  conferring  any  advantage  on 
our  colonies-^ we  do  not  ask  for  it  aa  giving  us  any  triumph  over  France.     The 
only  efficacy  in  the  institution  is  itspK>wer  in  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.    If  we 
adhere  to  the  right  of  search,  it  will  not  be  denied  that  its  exercise  is  calcu-' 
lated  to  provoke  irritated  feelings;  and,  if  we  can  substitute  some  other  measure 
which  18,  at  least,  as  effectual,  is  there  a  man  in  this  country  who  would  rigidly 
insist  on  maintdoing  this  right  of  search,  and  refuse  an  equivalent  ?    What,  then, 
is  the  oonvention  of  the  year  1831?    The  convention  of  the  year  1831  established 
a  reciprocal  right  of  search  between  this  country  and  France;  but  it  was  not  an 
jiniversal  right  of  search;  it  was  limited,  on  the^west  coast  of  Africa,  to  that  part 
of  the  coast  which  extends  from  Cape  Verd,.  being,  I  believe,  in  about  the  15  th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude ;  but  that  part  of 
the  coast  was  not  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  from  which  the  Slave-trade  was 
carried  on.     The  Slave-trade  with  the  Brazils  is  carried  on  several  degrees  to  the 
south  of  the  10th  degree.     The  right  of  search,  then,  was  imperfect  in  this  respect, 
that  it  was  not  a  reciprocal  right  of  search  along  the  whole  west  coast  of  Africa, 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  Slav&.trade.    The  convention  of  1 831  gave  no  right  of  search 
on  the  east  coast  of  Africa.    The  convention  of  1831  did  not  enable  the  British 
craisers  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  transhipment  of  slaves  from  the 
territories  of  the  Imaum  of  Muscat.     So  far  as  the  east  coast  of  Africa  is  concerned, 
there  was  no  right  of  search.    I  will  state  fully  what  the  right  was.     The  right 
extended  for  twenty  degrees  round  the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  it  did  extend  also 
to  certain  districts  on  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  of  Porto  Rico,  and  of  the  Brazils.    Did 
it,  however,  stipulate  that  the  French  should  be  bound  to  keep  a  certain  number  of 
ressels  on  the  coast?     No  such  thing.     Warrants  authorizing  the  right  of  search 
were  to  be  issued  by  each  country  to  the  vessels  of  the  other ;  hut  this  country  was 
not  allowed  to  have  more  than  double  the  number  of  warrants  for  French  vessels. 
Now,  suppose  France  should   decline  to    apply  for  more  than   four  warrants, 
undoubtedly  this  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  treaty,  unless  there  were  strong  grounds ; 
but  the  treaty  was  defbctive  in  that  respect,  because  it  limited  the  number  of  our 
own  vessels  to  double  those  which  France  might  think  fit  to  keep  for  this  purpose. 
The  treaty,  therefore,  placed  the  exercise  of  the  powers  under  it  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  France.     It  left  France  to  determine  the  number  of  vessels  which  she  would 
keep  on  the  coast,  and  it  precluded  us  from  having  more  than  double  the  number. . 
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Obserre  also,  that  the  warrants  ore  to  be  annually  renewable.  So  that  the 
right  was  given  every  year  to  France  to  Bx^  at  her  discretion,  the  nnmber  of  vessels. 
It  is  important,  in  discussing  the  present  treaty,  to  refer  to  the  correspondenoe 
betwen  the  noble  lord  and  the  French  government,  at  the  period  when  the  tmty 
was  made.  The  noble  lord,  in  the  year  1831,  asked  the  French  government  to 
consent  to  an  unlimited  right  of  search.  The  French  government  positively  refased  to 
accede  to  such  a  proposition.  These  were  the  reasons  asserted  by  the  French  ministry 
for  that  refusal.  The  noble  lord  proposed  to  the  French  government  to  concede  to  thb 
country  the  esercise  of  a  right  of  search,  which  was  to  be  reciprocal  to  both  countries. 
On  the  7th  of  April,  1831,  Count  Sebastiani,  in  answering  the  proposal  cunreyed  by 
liord  Granville,  said— ^*  The  French  government  had  already  repeatedly  declared  its 
reasons  for  refusing  acquiescence  in  this  proposal,  and  these  reasons  had  lost  none 
of  their  weight  or  importance.  Tiie  exercise  of  a  right  of  search  in  the  time  of 
peace  was  essentially  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  French  law,  and  it  would 
wound  public  opinion  in  France  on  a  ground  on  which  it  was  very  sensitive." 

The  noble  loni  then  directed  Lord  Granville  to  furnish  the  French  government 
with  proofs  of  the  great  atrocities  and  cruelties  with  which  the  Slave-trade  was 
carri^  on;  and  the  French  governmeot  was  invited  to  acquiesce  in  a  qualified  right 
of  search.  The  French  government  had  in  that  very  year  passed  a  law,  authorizing 
the  infliction  of  a  punishment,  and  a  very  severe  punishment,  on  all  French  subjects 
who  should  be  concerned  in  the  Slave-trade.  It  was  admitted  by  Lord  Granville 
and  by  the  noble  lord,  that  so  far  as  French  subjects  were  concerned,  that  law  would 
be  effectual,  and  I  believe  it  has  been  found  effectual.  The  terms  in  which  the  noble 
lord  proposed  a  modified  right  of  search  were  these : — ^^  His  Migesty*s  government  are 
of  opinion  that  a  modified  proposition  on  this  subject  might  be  made  which  would 
sufficiently  accomplish  the  object  in  view,  without  conflicting  too  much  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  French  naval  service.** 

He  went  on,  therefore,  to  instruct  Lord  Granville  as  follows: — ^^  You  will  there- 
fore propose,  that  instead  of  establishing  a  general  and  permanent  right  of  reciprocal 
search,  that  each  government  shall  furnish  to  the  cruisers  of  the  other  employed 
upon  the  African  station,  documents  or  instructions  empowering  them  to  search 
vessels,  not  being  ships  of  war,  within  certain  degrees  of  latitude  and  longitude. 
These  documents  might  be  limited  as  to  duration  in  time  and  extension 
of  space.  They  might  be  given  for  three  years,  subject  to  renewal  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  or  revocation  during  that  period,  should  any  abuse  be  found 
to  result  from  them.  It  appears  to  his  Majesty's  government  that  this  partial 
and  temporary  ^periment,  which  would  still  leave  the  question  of  right  of 
search  at  all  times  under  the  control  of  the  two  governments,  would  prove  extremely 
useful,  and  would  either  remove  objections  to  a  permanent  arrangement,  or  render  it 
unnecessary.'* 

Instead  of  three  years*  duration  for  the  warrants  as  proposed,  their  duration  was 
limited  to  one  year,  thus  giving  to  the  French  government  annually  a  discretion 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  these  warrants;  and  also  a  power  of  limiting  the  number 
of  cruisers  employed  by  the  British  government,  by  limiting  the  number  of  eruiaera 
which  they  (the  French  government)  employed.  That  letter  was  dated  the  7th 
April,  1831,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  convention  was  signed,  the  \yenod  of  one 
year  being  substituted  for  three  years.  The  noble  lord  did,  at  the  same  time,  make 
another  and  very  important  proposition  to  the  French  government.  The  nMt  lord 
now  finds  it  convenient  to  depreciate  the  efficacy  of  the  French  squadron  on  the  coast 
of  Africa;  but  the  noble  lord  then  urged  on  the  French  government,  if  they  would 
not  consent  to  a  general  right  of  search,  that  they  should  send  cruisers  to  the  ooast 
of  Africa  to  co-operate  with  us;  and  these  are  the  terms  in  which  he  then  spoke  of 
the  probable  efficacy  of  that  instrument  in  suppressing  the  Slave-trade.  The  noble 
lord  said— ^*  If  the  objections  to  the  right  of  search  should,  unfortunately,  prove 
insurmountable,  that  then  the  French  government  should  be  pressed  strongly  for 
some  French  ships  of  war  being  sent  without  loss  of  time  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  to 
enforce  the  laws  on  all  vessels  bearing  the  French  flag.  To  this  proposition  hb 
Maje8ty*s  government  could  not  anticipate  any  objection;  with  such  a  squadron  bis 
Migesty*s  ships  would  be  ordered  conlially  to  co-operate;  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  united  efforts  of  France  and  EngUnd,  so  exerted,  woold 
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accomplish  the  object  to  which  the  two  countries  had  mataally  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  engagements.*^ 

Thus  the  noble  lord  told  the  French  government  that  the  convention  of  1831  was 
a  partial  and  temporary  experiment;  and  he  also  told  them,  that  if  the  French 
government  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa  a  sufficient  quantity  of  cruisers  with  which 
our  cruisers  might  co-operate,  there  was  little  doubt  that,  by  the  means  of  their 
joint  efforts,  the  two  countries  might  be  enabled  to  attain  the  object  they  bad  in 
view.     It  was  such  a  convention,  with  such  an  explanation  of  motives,  that  we 
should  have  been  left  with  in  case  no  new  convention  had  been  formed;  and  I  now 
proceed  to  contrast  the  advantages  we  have,  under  the  present  convention,  with 
those  we  possessed  under  the  former  convention.     I  admit  to  the  noble  lord  that  we 
have  relinquished,  when  this  new  treaty  comes  into  force,  the  right  of  search.     For 
what  was  the  right  of  search  efficacious?     Was  it  efficacious  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  Frenc)i  ships?     I  assert  that  the  Slave-trade  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  carried  on  by  French  ships,  is  at  an  end.     It  can  be  truly 
asserted,  I  believe,  that  French  subjects  do  not  carry  on  the  Slave-trade  in  French 
ships.     If  they  do,  I  admit  that  under  this  new  treaty  we  lose  a  ])ower  which  we 
had  under  the  convention  of  1831 ;  but  one  of  the  reasons  for  adopting  this  new 
convention  is,  that  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  the  subjects  of  France,  in  French 
ships,  is  at  an  end.     I  make  that  asseition  on  these  grounds : — ^Acconling  to  returns 
of  vessels  condemned  for  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  with 
whose  name  and  abilities  the  noble  lord  is  acquainted  (Mr.  Bothery),  the  number  of 
vessels  condemned  since  the  year  1819,  amounts  to  no  less  than  6,398 ;  and  of  these 
there  are  only  thirteen  which  were  French  vessels,  belonging  to  French  subjects, 
carr3riog  on  the  Slave-trade.     Of  these  thirteen  cases,  eleven  took  place  between 
1819  and  1831.    Since  the  latter  period,  only  two  cases  fell  within  the  cognizance 
of  Mr.  Rothery,  of  French  vessels  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade,  and  which,  under 
the  right  of  search,  we  should  have  been  enabled  to  visit  and  capture.     They  were 
called  respectively  the  Seitegambia  and  the  Marie  Anne.     The  Slave-trade  carried 
on  by  the  French  upon  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  then,  I  contend,  is  at  an  end ;  and 
I  believe  that,  in  speaking  of  the  Portuguese  treaty  in  1839,  the  noble  lord  himself 
admitted  as  much.    I  may  add  that  Mr.  Sturge,  who  recently  visited  the  French 
colony  of  Martinique,  states  that  no  slaves  had  been  imported  there  since  the 
accession  of  his  Majesty  the  present  king  of  the  French.     I  now  come  to  the  abuse 
of  the  French  flag;  and  I  admit  that,  having  abolished  the  right  of  search,  we  ought 
to  be  cautions,  in  order  that  the  French  flag  may  not  be  abused  by  being  assumed 
by  the  vessels  of  other  nations  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade.     What  are  the  precau« 
tioDs  we  have  got  against  this  abuse  ?     Let  us  compare  the  convention  of  1845  with 
the  convention  of  1831.    As  I  said  before,  the  convention  of  1831  was  limited  to  a 
portion  only  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  where  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on.    Its 
operation  extended  only  from  .Cape  Verd  to  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude ; 
whereas  the  present  convention  includes  the  whole  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Cape  Verd  to  the  16^  degree  of  south  latitude.    This  includes  the  whole  of  the 
coast  where  the  Slave-trade  is  carried  on;  for  between  the  16th  or  17th  degree  of 
south  latitude  and  the  Cape  of  Gkod  Hope,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  carrying  on 
that  trade.     Consequently,  there  are  subject  to  the  operation  of  this  new  convention, 
6^  degrees  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa  more  than  were  subject  to  the  operation  of  the 
convention  of  1831.     What  is  our  protection  as  to  the  abuse  of  the  French  flag  by 
other  parties?    Have  we  conceded  that  right  which  we  claim  of  visit,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  vessels  really  have  the  national  character 
which  they  assume  ?    In  this  new  conyention  we  have  it  admitted  distinctly  by  the 
government  of  France,  that  that  right  which  the  American  government  was  disposed 
to  question,  is  a  right  sanctioned  by  the  maritime  law  of  nations.     The  instructions 
we  have  given  to  our  cruisers  convey  distinct  authority  to  exercise  that  right  of 
visit ;  and  these  instructions  are  embodied  in  this  convention.     They  are  referred  to 
in  the  eighth  article,  and  form  an  essential  part  in  the  theoiy  of  the  whole  agreement. 
There  is,  therefore,  an  admission  on  the  part  of  the  French  that  the  cruisers  of  this 
country,  seeing  a  ship  under  French  colours,  under  suspicious  circumstances,  have  a 
right,  unafieeted  by  the  convention,  of  ascertaining  the  national  character  of  that 
vessel — [Vtseount  Palmerston :  There  is  nothing  new  in  that — we  had  that  right 
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already.]  We  have  ihus  the  means  of  preventing  any  abuse  of  the  French  flag. 
Then  let  us  look  to  the  instructions  given  to  the  French  cruisers.  The  French  lav 
of  piracy  is  even  a  stricter  one  than  our  own.  The  noble  lord  spoke  of  vessels 
carrying  double  sets  of  papers — double  commissions  from  different  powers — [Sir  C. 
I<iapier:  Quite  a  common  practice.]  The  hon.  and  gallant  gentleman  says  it  is 
quite  a  common  practice.  Well,  by  the  French  law,  it  is  a  piracy.  The  noble  Ion] 
has  spoken  of  a  suspicious  ship,  not  being  a  French  vessel,  but  carrying  Frencli 
colours :  our  right  of  visit,  in  such  a  case,  is  admitted  by  France.  It  is  a  rig^t  that 
we  have  long  cfaimeil,  but  which  is  only  now  formally  admitted ;  and  the  noble  lord 
knows  well  that  to  claim  is  one  thing,  and  to  have  admitted  is  quite  another.  What 
are  the  French  instructions  given  to  the  French  officers  ?  They  are  similar  to  those 
ffiven  to  the  British  officers.  They  authorize  French  officers,  seeing  a  vessel  bear- 
ing a  flag  under  suspicious  circumstances,  to  board  it,  and  ascertain  its  national 
character.  But  the  French  instructions  go  further,  and  declare  that  persons  engaged 
in  the  Slave-trade  are,  generally  speaking,  persons  who  commit  an  act  of  piracy ; 
they  state  that  by  the  French  law,  it  is  piracy  for  persons  to  commit*depredations 
from  armed  vessels,  to  have  double  sets  of  papers,  &c.  The  French  instructions, 
therefore,  authorize  the  French  officers  to  apply  their  law  of  piracy  to  the  act  of 
slavers.  We  are  to  have,  under  this  new  convention,  a  joint  force  belonging  to  the 
two  nations,  amounting  to  not  less  than  fldy-two  vessels,  and  they  are  to  act  in 
accordance  with  such  instructions  as  I  have  explained.  I  quite  admit  that  the 
French  cruisers  will  not  have  the  same  power  as  the  British  cruisers,  as  tbey  have 
not  the  right  of  search  with  the  countries  chiefly  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade — Brazil 
and  Spun.  Still  the  French  cruisers  had  before  no  right  of  search  over  Brazilian, 
Spanish,  or  Portuguese  vessels,  and  therefore  they  now  stand,  in  this  respect,  in  no 
worse  situation  than  heretofore;  but  as  far  as  the  abuse  of  the  French  flag  is 
concerned,  will  not  the  assistance  of  twenty ^six  French  cruisers,  co-operating 
with  us,  provide  an  effectual  precaution  against  the  assumption  of  the  French 
flag  by  the  slavers  of  other  oouutries?  The  noble  lord  says,  that  he  cordially 
approves  of  those  parts  of  the  new  convention  which  propose  that  treaties  should 
be  entered  into  between  the  commanders  of  the  squadrons  with  the  native  princes, 
in  order  to  enable  tliera  to  destroy  the  baracoons,  and  to  prevent  the  carrying  on, 
upon  shore,  of  the  Slave-trade.  When  these  treaties  shall .  have  been  formed,  the 
French  cruisers  will  be  enabled  to  give  roost  material  aid  to  our  cruisers  in  carry- 
ing them  into  effect.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  with  respect  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave- 
trade,  that  the  whole  burden  and  expense  has  fallen  on  this  country  ?  And  what  is 
the  noble  lord*s  own  account  ?  Has  he  not  stated  that  the  reason  we  failed  b  the 
not  having  a  sufficient  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ?  He  said  that  events  are  con- 
stantly occurring  which  compel  us  to  diminish  our  force  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and, 
during  the  diminution  of  the  force,  an  encouragement  and  a  stimulus  are  given  to 
the  trade.  Surely,  the  addition  of  twenty*six  vessels  in  aid  of  our  squadron  will 
supply  that  deficiency ;  fifty- two  vessels  being  the  minimum  of  the  joint  force  to  be 
placed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  during  the  Chinese  war, 
during  the  dispute  of  New  Qrenada,  and  again  when  it  was  thought  necessary  by 
the  present  government  to  send  a  force  to  the  river  Plata,  we  removed  vessels  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  that,  during  their  removal,  the  efforts  made  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Slave-trade  were  ineffectual.  Well,  then,  agfdnst  this  evil  we  have  taken  the  pre^ 
caution  in  this  new  treaty  with  France  of  providing  that  France  shall  bear  one-half  of 
the  burden  in  suppressing  the  slave-trade,  and  that  there  shall  never  be  less  than  liAy- 
two  vessels  engaged  in  blockading  the  coast  of  Africa,  whilst  the  commanders  shall 
endeavour  to  form  treaties  with  the  native  princes.  Having  formed  those  treaties,  and 
having  then  the  right,  under  the  law  of  nations,  to  interfere,  the  commanders  will  be 
able  to  give  effect  to  them  by  the  joint  and  cordial  co-operation  of  the  two  greatest 
maritime  powers  in 'Europe.  The  noble  lord  asked  me  some  questions  as  to  par- 
ticular articles  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded.  He  began  with  the  preamble.  The 
noble  lord  stated,  that  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  of  184^  was  mest  disgraceful  to 
this  country,  because  it  began  with  this  recital—^*  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Miyesty  the  King  of  tlie 
French,  considering  that  the  Conventions  of  the  SOth  of  November,  1831,  and  the 
22nd  of  March,  1833,  have  effected  their  object  in  preventing  the  use  of  English 
and  French  fl^gs  in  carrying  on  the  Slave-trade,  but  that  this  jodious  traffic  still 
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eitsts,  and  that  the  said  coDTentions  are  insufficient  to  ensure  its  complete  suppres- 
sion, his  Majesty  the  King  of  the  French  having  expressed  his  desire  to  adopt  more 
^ectnal  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  than  those  contemplated  in 
the  sud  Oonventions;  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  being  anxious  to  co-uperate  for  the  attainment  of  this  object, 
they  have  agreed  to  conclude  a  new  Convention." 

The  noble  lord  says  it  is  disgraceful  to  admit  that  the  existence  of  these  Conven  - 
tions  have  not  had  the  eflRset  of  suppressing  the  Slave- trade.  Now,  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  insert  and  put  on  record  that  France  had  carried  on  the  Slave-trade, 
and  that  we  had  not  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  draw  that  distinction.  But 
what  does  the  noble  lord  say  to  his  own  Convention  of  1831  P  Why,  the  noble 
lord,  in  that  year,  knowing  that  no  efficacious  measures  were  required  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  British  subjects,  committed  precisely  the  same 
error,  if  it  be  an  error,  which  we  are  charged  vrith  having  fallen  into  in  1845.  In  fact, 
the  noble  lord,  by  the  wording  of  his  own  preamble,  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  use 
diffiprent  language  from  that  employed  by  him  in  1831.  The  Convention  of  1831 
was  not  reanired  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  carried  on  by  British 
subjects.  That  had  already  been  abolished  and  put  an  end  to  by  law ;  but  notwith- 
standing such  being  the  case,  the  noble  lord  had,  in  treating  with  another  country, 
thought  it  courteous  to  place  the  common  object  upon  the  same  footing.  In  the 
preamble  of  the  Convention  of  1831,  he  states  that  the  countries  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  being  desirous  of  rendering  more  effectual  the  means  of  suppression 
hitherto  in  force  against  the  criminal  traffic  in  slaves,  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  a  Convention  for  the  attainment  of  so  salutary  an  object. 
The  preamble  was  thus  couched,  and  the  Convention  which  it  began  went  on  to 
state,  that  therefore  mutual  right  of  search  was  conceded,  such  right  being  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  Then  the  noble  lord  put  a  question  to  me 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  third  article  of  the  Convention,  to  which  he  seems  to  attach 
great  importance.  The  noble  lord  is  particularlv  desirous  that  I  should  explain 
the  meaning  of  it.  Now,  1  think  I  can  explain  it  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  The 
noble  lord  asks  whether  the  object  of  the  third  article  is  to  prevent  British  com- 
mercial vessels  from  plying  in  certain  harbours  ?  The  third  article  provides  that 
certain  stations  shall  be  selected  and  defined,  and  **  That  the  care  thereof  shall  be 
committed  to  English  and  French  cruisers,  jointly  or  separately,  as  may  be  deemed 
moet  expedient,  provided  always,  that  in  case  of  a  station  being  especially  committed 
to  the  chai^ge  of  cruisers  of  either  nation,  the  cruisers  of  the  other  nation  may,  at 
any  time,  enter  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  rights  respectively  belong- 
ing to  them  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.*' 

Now,  I  will  tell  the  noble  loni  what  the  object  of  that  article  is,  and  I  anticipate 
his  entire  approval  of  its  insertion.  It  will  be  desirable  to  assign  those  stations  to 
France  nearest  her  own  possessions,  and  to  give  to  British  cruisers  the  same  advan- 
tage ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  stipulate  that  we  should  have  the  right  of  entering  the 
French  stations,  iyecause  we  have  more  efficacious  means  of  suppressing  the  Slave- 
trade  than  France.  It  may  happen  that  on  the  stations  assigned  to  French  cruisers, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  or  Brazilian  slave*8hips  may  enter,  which  the  cruisers  of 
France  have  not  the  power  to  search.  We  have  that  power.  It  became  necessary 
therefore  to  stipulate  that,  though  dififerent  stations  should  be  primarily  assigned  to 
the  cruisers  of  the  two  powers,  yet  the  assignation  of  a  particular  station  to  the 
French  cruisers  is  not  to  prevent  our  cruisers,  who  have  superior  powe^  from  en- 
tering on  those  stations,  in  order,  if  necessary,  that  the  right  of  search  should  be 
exercised  by  us  as  to  vessels  over  which  the  French  have  no  corresponding  power. 
Now,  I  trust  I  have  explained  that  article  in  a  way  which  will  be  satisfhctory  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  have  shown  him  that  the  reservation  was  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  pursuits  of  legitimate  commerce,  but  only  to  enable  us  (after  certain  sta- 
tions were  assigned  to  the  cruisers  of  each  nation)  to  have  full  power  of  entering  the 
stations  of  the  other  power,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  force  our  superior  powers. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  other  question  was  mooted  by  the  noble  lord  in  connection 
with  the  treaty.  [Viscount  Palmerston  :  The  ninth  article  ]  That  is  a  mere  formal 
engagement,  that  neither  power  will,  under  any  circumstances,  be  concerned  in  the 
Slave-trade.  Now,  supposing  the  noble  lonrs  suspicions  to  be  just  as  to  the  Imaum 
of  Muscat,  this  becomes  by  no  means  an  immaterial  portion  of  the  Convention. 
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The  Doble  lord  has  been  engpaged  ia  showing  that  France  has  been  canyiog  on  the 
Slave-trade,  and  yet  he  objects  to  a  public  engagement  that  each  coontry  sfaidl  within 
its  own  territories — within  the  colonies  it  now  possesses,  or  may  hereafter  possess — 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  stipulation  that,  under  no  circumstances,  shall  the  SlaTe-trade 
be  carried  on.  I  admit  with  regard  to  us — I  trust  with  respect  to  France — such  a 
stipulation  is  perfectly  unnecessary;  but  if  I  doubted  the  p(^icy  of  inserting  it  in 
the  Convention,  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord  would  go  far  to  convince  me  that  it  was 
neither  needless  nor  superfluous.  But  I  suppose  the  noble  lord  will  not  contend  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  exact  such  a  stipulation  from  France,  and  yet  that  we  abonki 
not  be  prepared  to  enter  into  a  corresponding  engagement.  So  far  from  implying 
any  dishonour  to  this  country,  I  think,  if  there  is  any  well-grounded  suspicion  that 
the  Slave-trade  may  be  carried  on  in  any  part  of  the  dominions  of  Franoe,  tempo- 
rary or  permanent,  that  a  great  public  object  ia  gained,  if  we  obtain  the  admission 
of  a  positive  engagement,  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  Slave-trade  be  carried 
on — ^that  the  carrying  it  on  shall  not  be  merely  the  infraction  of  the  municipal  law, 
but  of  a  positive  stipulation  entered  into  with  this  country.  I,  therefore,  eonteod 
that  we  have,  under  the  new  Convention,  increased  the  means  of  suppresslog  the 
Slave-trade  beyond  those  which  could  be  exercised  under  the  old  treaty.  We  have 
got  this  Convention  with  the  cordial  good- will  of  France.  We  have  assurances  of 
its  cordial  co-operation,  which  we  never  should  have  had  under  the  oki  treaty.  The 
provbions  of  this  treaty  regard  a  more  extended  line  of  coast  than  that  under  the 
old ;  but  add  to  that  the  consideration  that  these  provisions  are  entered  into  with 
the  cordial  good- will,  and  are  to  be  carried  into  effisct  with  the  cordial  concert  and 
co-operation,  of  France ;  then  (giving  due  weight  to  this  considemtion)  we  have 
an  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade  more  powerful  and  available 
than  we  should  have  had  under  the  defective  instrument  of  18S1.  The  noble 
lonl  has  asked  me  for  tlie  evidence  taken  before  this  Convention.  The  noUe  lord 
treats  with  utter  disregard  the  statement  I  made,  that  I  could  not  produce  that  evi- 
dence with  a  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  public  service.  The  noble  lord  has 
often  given  a  similar  refusal ;  and  I  never  treated  his  declaration  with  that  dtsiegard 
which  he  exercises  towards  me.  I  do  assure  him,  that  I  have  no  motive  whatever 
in  withhokiing  that  eridence  on  account  of  the  supposed  importance  it  might  show 
was  attached  to  the  right  of  search.  But  this  evidence  was  given  by  eight  officers, 
English  and  French,  who  were  examined  before  the  ConventioD  with  regard  to  the 
measures  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  as  to  the  partieoliv  parte 
of  the  coast  where  the  cruisers  of  the  two  countries  slionld  be  stationed,  and  where 
the  trade  was  most  carried  on  ;  the  nature  of  the  engagements  it  might  be  desirable 
to  enter  into  with  native  powers ;  the  mode  of  carrying  tliem  into  efiieet,  and  the 
secrecy  necessary  to  be  observed ;  and  these  being  raaiuly  and  principally  the  matters 
to  which  that  evidence  refers,  I  cannot,  consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  public 
service,  consent  to  produce  it.  Therefore  it  is  that  1  feel  compelled  by  a  peifonnance 
of  my  duty,  and  not  from  the  unworthy  motives  which  the  noble  loid  chooses  to 
attribute  to  me,  to  adhere  to  the  refusal  which  I  gave  in  answer  to  a  question  ef  the 
noble  lord,  and  to  withhold  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public  the  evidence  gives  by 
the  officers  who  were  examined.  If  the  noble  lord  thinks  that  any  object  can  be 
gained  by  giving  the  names  of  the  officers,  I  have  not  the  slightest  liesitation  in  stat- 
ing them.  There  were  five  English  and  three  French  officers  engaged  in  tins 
investigation,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  evidence  they  gave  was  not  the  Ibnnda- 
tion  of  this  treaty,  for  their  evidence  mainly  referred  to  particulars  with  respect  to 
which  I  adhere  to  the  opinion,  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  dnty  to  present 
them  to  the  House.  Now,  I  entreat  the  House  to  bear  in  mind — if  yon  want  autho- 
rity on  the  subject — ^who  were  the  parties  to  wlwm  the  consideration  of  this  question 
was  committed,  and  by  whom  this  convention  was  sigpned.  Ther^  were  two  men 
standing  in  their  respective  countries  in  the  highest  rank  among  public  men  for 
ability,  for  integrity,  for  high  private  character ;  but,  above  all,  they  were  distin- 
guished from  most  men  on  tiib  account,  that  they  have  throi^hout  their  lives  been 
remarkable  for  persevering  and  vigorous  efforts,  at  any  sacrifice,  to  combat  and  control 
the  detestable  traffic  carried  on  in  the  blood  of  our  fellow  men.  The  two  men  irbo 
considered  this  question,  and  signed  this  convention,  have  been  influenced  fay^  no 
party  or  political  considerations.     Dr.  Luslnngton,  during  the  time  he  acted  in 
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Enblic  life,  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  her  Mijestjr^s  present  goverament.  The 
^uc  lie  Broglie  has  for  a  long  period  separated  himself  from  party  in  France,  and 
has  never  shown  the  slightest  desire  to  sacrifice  his  private  opinions  to  any  party. 
The  Due  de  firoglie,  if  any  man,  had  an  interest  in  maintaining  tho  convention  of 
'33.  It  was  during  his  occupation  of  the  foreign  department  that  the  treaty  of  ^33, 
entered  upon  for  the  purpose  of  giving  etfect  to  that  of  1831,  was  signed.  If  the  Due 
de  Broglie  lias  been  remarkable  for  any  act  of  interference  in  public  or  political 
raattera  of  late  years,  it  has  been  with  reference  to  the  cause  of  education  in  his  own 
country,  or  to  the  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade.  During  the  whole  of  his  political 
life,  opposed  to  her  Miyesty*s  government.  Dr.  Lushington  ha)  been  chiefly  remark- 
able (more  so  than  any  man  now  living,  and  ranking  in  this  respect  with  Clarkson, 
Wilberforce,  and  the  late  Sir  F.  Buxton),  for  his  successful  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
hard  lot  of  the  slave,  and  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  abominable  traffic  of  the 
Shiv^. trade.  These  two  men  signed  that  convention,  which  no  earthly  consideratioa 
would  have  induced  them  to  sign,  but  the  firm  persuasion  that  thev  were  placing  in 
the  hands  of  their  respective  governments  more  powerful  means  of  suppressing  the 
Slave-trade  than  any  which  previously  existed.  This  convention  comes  recommended 
to  this  House,  so  far  as  authority  is  concerned,  by  the  highest  authorities  by  which 
it  could  be  stamped.  It  comes  recommended  to  the  IJouse  by  the  application  of 
reason,  by  contrasting  its  provisions  with  those  of  preceding  treaties ;  it  comes 
recommended  still  more  powerfully  by  this  consideration,  that  you  have  every  assur- 
ance that  in  carrying  into  effect  its  provisions,  you  will  have  the  cordial  concert  and 
co-operation  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  power  of  Europe  next  to  onr  own; 
whereas,  if  you  choose  to  rely,  instead  of  this  convention,  on  the  letter  of  the  treaty 
of  1831,  depend  on  it  you  will  not  have  that  cordial  co-operation  which  is  the  life 
and  soul  of  engagements  of  this  kind.  You  have  a  right  to  liold  France  to  the  literal 
execution  of  that  treaty ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  example  of  France,  the  concert  and 
co-operation  between  France  and  England,  will  add  weight  and  effect  to  the  practical 
execution  of  measures  for  the  intended  suppression  of  the  Slave-trade,  which  you  will 
look  for  in  vain  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty;  if  the  feeling  of  a  great  nation,  if  the 
feeling  of  its  legislature,  if  the  feeling  of  the  public  mind,  runs  counter  to  it;  if  it 
throws  its  sympathy,  not  on  the  side  of  those  who  desire  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  but  of  those  by  whom  it  is  carried  on ;  if  it  mingles  up  some  feeling  of  national 
pride  and  honour  in  resisting  the  right  of  search,  you  may  claim  and  execute  that 
treaty.  But  I  look  forward  with  more  confidence  to  the  cordial  and  harmonious 
concert  of  the  two  countries,  than  to  the  letter  of  engagements  opposed  to  the  gene- 
ral feeling  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  which,  though  they  may  be  strictly  and 
honourably  carried  into  effect,  I  believe,  in  the  present  feeling  of  France,  cannot  be 
enforced  in  that  spirit  and  temper  which  can  alone  give  effect  to  engagements  of 
thus  kind. 

Motion  negatived. 
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In  the  debate  on  Mr.  C.  Buller's  motion, — **  That  this  House  regards  with  regret 
and  apprehension  the  state  of  afiairs  in  New  2«ealand;  and  that  those  feelings  are 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  want  of  any  sufficient  evidence  of  a  change,  in  the  policy, 
which  hasled  to  such  disastrous  results.'* 

Sib  Robxbt  Peei*  said :  Sir,  before  I  make  any  observations  on  the  particular 
motion  which  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Liskeard,  I  wish, 
in  order  that  the  current  of  those  observations  may  not  be  interrupted,  and  that  I 
may  not  omit  to  do  justice  to  those  whose  names  1  am  about  to  introduce — I  wbh, 
in  the  first  place,  to  make  one  or  two  remarks  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  individuals.  Sir,  I  must  express  my  deep  regret  that,  in  the  course 
of  this  debate,  reflections  have  been  made  on  the  character  of  the  hon.  genUeman 
who  fills  the  situation  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Office.  That  regret  would 
be  increased,  if  it  had  net  been  for  the  honourable  and  ami^e  testimony  to  his  merits 
which  waa  borne  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Labouchere,)  perfectly  capable  of 
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appreciating  those  morits,  from  his  having  served  in  the  same  department  with  Mr. 
Stephen.  Mr.  Stephen  has  the  honour  of  being  closely  connected  by  birth  with  two 
men  who  haye  left  names  which  will  long  be  memorable  in  the  annals  of  this  coun- 
try. He  is  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  he  is  the  nephew  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  It  seems,  however,  as  if  that  illnstrious  connection  operated,  not  as 
an  advantage,  but  at  a  prejudice  against  him.  Now,  I  have  had  but  little  personal 
commuuicntton  with  Mr.  Stephen,  but  I  believe  that  a  situation  in  a  public  office  was 
never  occupied  by  a  man  of  higher  integrity,  of  more  disinterested  views— -of  greater 
assiduity— of  more  profound  knowledge — and  of  more  distinguished  acquirements 
than  Mr.  Stephen.  [Mr.  Roebuck :  I  said  nothing  against  the  acquiremeota  or  the 
character  of  Mr.  Stephen.]  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  said  nothing  against 
the  private  character  of  Mr.  Stephen;  but  he  said  that  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Stephen 
might  have  influenced  the  proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Office.  Now,  I  believe  that 
the  allegations  respecting  the  prejudices  of  Mr.  Stephen  are  totally  unfoanded.  I 
believe  him  to  be  most  willing  to  render  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  his 
superiors  in  office ;  but  I  also  believe  that  he  never  attempts  to  influence  their  con- 
duct. I  believe  that  he  is  wholly  free  from  any  connection  with  the  nussionary 
party;  and  if  he  had  any  connection  with  them,  I  have  that  confidence  in  his  inte- 
grity and  high-minded ness  which  makes  me  perfectly  certain  that  that  circumstance 
would  not  influence  him  in  the  dischaige  of  his  duties.  I  believe  that  the  people  of 
this  country  know  little  of  the  real  merits  of  Mr.  Stephen ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  time  will  come  when  justice  will  be  done  to  his  distinguished  services.  His  labours 
are  now  unostentatious;  but  the  time  will  arrive  when  this  countiy  will  know  what 
is  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  Mr.  Stephen  possesses,  bow  that  knowledge 
has  been  made  conducive  to  the  publio  interest,  and  what  have  been  the  integrity 
and  the  high  principles  by  which  his  conduct  has  been  uniformly  actuated.  I  have 
thought  it  right,  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  Mr.  Stephen,  and  seeing  that  pre- 
judices have  occasionally  risen  in  the  publio  mind  with  respect  to  Mr.  Stepheo,  and 
that  erroneous  impressions  are  entertained  with  respect  to  his  influenee~I  have 
thought  it  right  not  to  allow  this  debate  to  proceed  further,  without  doing  what  I 
could  to  remove  those  unfounded  opinions.  I  know  that  Mr.  Stephen  feda  most 
severely  the  unfounded  imputation  directed  against  him.  He  has  ezpreased  his 
willingness  to  relinquish  hisconnctton  with  the  Colonial  Office ;  but  such  is  the  high 
sense  of  his  merits  entertained,  not  merely  by  this  government,  but  by  successive 
administrations,  that  it  is  our  wish,  as  it  has  been  tl^ir  wish,  tliat  he  should  on  no 
account  relinqmsh  the  position  which  he  holds,  but  that  be  shookl  continue  to  give 
the  public  the  great  value  of  his  services.  There  is  another  individual  who  has 
been  alluded  to,  and  to  whom  I  wish  to  do  justice;  I  mean  that  gallant  officer  Mr. 
Robertson,  to  whom  the  gallant  commodore  has  referred.  The  scene  on  which 
that  gallant  officer  performed  his  services  is  a  very  distant  one;  and  the  service 
themselves  may  not  have  cast  around  them  that  eminence  and  distinction  which 
sometimes  attend  services  not  more  important;  but  I  think  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that,  although  the  scene  was  a  dbtant  one,  and  although  the  numbers 
engaged  in  the  conflict  were  comparatively  small — I  think  it  is  for  the  public  interest 
that  we  should  show  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  distance  of  the  scene  and 
the  comparative  unimportance  of  the  conflict  do  not  make  us  oblivious  of  rare  merit. 
Sir,  I  must  say  that  his  conduct  stands  forward  in  honourable  contrast  whh  the 
conduct  of  others  concerned  on  that  occasion ;  and  I  rejoice  to  find  a  British  officer, 
not  thinking  whether  his  ship  was  to  be  surprised  by  a  parcel  of  savages,  but  leaving 
that  ship  and  setting  on  shore  that  gallant  example  which  so  many  officers  of  our 
navy  have  before  set,  and  rallying  round  him,  until  he  was  wounded,  the  flagging 
spirits  of  the  civilians.  And  here  I  wish  to  make  it  known  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  that  conduct  shall  not  pass  unrewarded.  .  In  justice  to  him,  and  as  an 
encouragement  to  others,  that  conduct  shall  receive  its  reward  by  the  eariiest  oppor- 
tunitv  being  taken  to  give  to  him  that  promotion  to  which  he  is  so  eminently 
entitled.  And  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  particular  motion  which  b  the  aubject  of 
consideration  to-night.  The  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  it  b  incumbent  on  those 
who  bring  forward  the  motion  to  assign  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  its  introduc- 
tion. Sir,  I  certainly  do  think,  that  m  the  present  state  of  New  Zealand,  and  after 
the  recent  discussion  which  has  taken  place  upon  the  suligect,  there  ought  to  be  i 
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good  and  sufficient  reasons  assigned  for  again  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  question,  and  for  incurring  the  risk  of  widening  the  differences  that  have 
unfortunately  prevailed  between  the  authorities  of  this  country  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  the  afiairs  of  New  Zealand  is  committed,  and  probably  must  continue 
to  be  committed.  I  thinly  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  New  Zea- 
land ought  rather  to  show  an  anxiety  to  forget  the  differences  that  have  prevailed, 
and  the  controversies  that  have  taken  plaee ;  and  that  they  ought  studiously  to 
avoid — unless  they  have  some  good  and  sufficient  reasons  to  assign  for  such  a 
course,  that  they  ought  studiously  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  any  proceeding  which 
could  tend  to  embitter  those  differences,  and  to  throw  difficulty  in  the  way  of  an 
harmonbas  concert  and  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  whom  I  am 
referring.  The  hon.  gentleman  admits  that  the  unfortunate  events  which  have 
recently  taken  place  in  New  Zealand,  in  themselves  constitute  no  reason  for  this  mo- 
tion. The  hon.  gentleman  even  admits  that  in  the  present  state  of  New  Zealand 
the  unfortunate  conOict  which  has  lately  taken  place,  and  its  probable  consequences, 
should  operate  as  a  discouragement  to  a  renewed  discussion,  rather  than  as  an 
incentive  to  it.  Well,  but  the  hon.  gentleman  also  savs,  ''  I  will  assign  to  you 
the  real  reason  for  this  motion.^^  Now,  I  trust  that  the  House  will  bear  with 
me  while  I  examine  whether  or  not  that  reason  is  well-founded.  If  it  be  not  well 
founded,  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  made  this  motion  has  incurred  a 
great  responsibility.  I  do  not  deny  his  perfect  right  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  has  a  constitutional  right  to  make  that  app^,  whatever 
may  be  the  consequences ;  but  I  think  that  if  the  object  of  the  hon.  ffentleroan 
be  to  promote  the  welfare  of  New  Zealand,  prudential  considerations  ought  to  have 
prevented  him  from  exercising  that  undoubted  constitutional  right  8ir,  the 
only  g^nnd  that  can  be  assigned  for  this  motion — and  it  is  avowed  to  be  the  only 
grround — is,  that  language  was  held  by  me  and  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  last  debate,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  course  we  have  since  pur- 
sued. I  am,  indeed,  acquitted  of  the  intention  of  endeavouring  to  gain  a  majority 
by  holding  out  delusive  hopes.  The  hon.  gentleman  does  not  attribute  that  to  me. 
He  says,  however,  that  the  language  which  I  used  had  that  effect,  and  that  members 
were  induced  to  vote  with  the  government,  or  at  least  not  to  vote  against  them, 
because  they  had  relied  on  the  declarations  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  and 
myself.  He  also  says  that  the  course  we  have  since  pursued  is  at  variance  with  our 
declarations.  Now,  I  propose  to  inquire  whether  it  is  or  not.  I  am  not  about  to 
relieve  the  hon.  gentleman  from  the  necessity  of  dividing;  but  I  am  about  to  vindi- 
cate and  to  defend  myself  and  my  right  hon.  friend  from  accusations  which  1  belieie 
to  be  unjust.  I  shall, '  however,  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  the  duty  of 
vindication ;  and  I  do  not  mean  to  enter  into  criminatory  attacks  on  the  New  Zea- 
land Company.  I  shall  not  revive  past  differences;  but  I  shall  rather  bear  in 
mind  that  tibe  New  Zealand  Company  still  continues  a  company,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  public  interest  that  there  should  be  a  co-operation  between  that 
company  and  the  government  I  retain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  on  a  former 
evening ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  those  opinions  are  in  precise  confor- 
mity with  the  course  I  have  since  taken,  and  that  there  is  not  therefore  a  pretence 
for  this  renewed  appeal  to  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Lis- 
keard  said,  that  he  would  not  refer  to  any  particular  expressions  I  used  in  the  speech 
I  formerly  delivered,  but  that  he  would  rather  allude  to  the  general  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  that  speech  was  conceived.  Sir,  it  was  purposely  concaved  in  a 
conciliatory  spirit,  and  I  purposely  avoided  any  reference  to  past  differences  between 
the  Colonial  Office  and  the  New  Zealand  Company.  I  wished  to  promote  by  the 
language  I  held  and  the  spirit  in  which  I  spoke— I  wished  to  promote  the  prospect 
of  an  early  and  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  dbputes  which  cannot  be  prolonged  with- 
out serious  prejudice  to  the  public  service.  But  every  word  of  the  letter  which  I 
addressed  to  my  noble  friend  (Lord  Ingestre),  the  chairman  of  the  New  Zealand 
committee-— every  word  of  that  letter  I  am  prepared  to  maintain ;  and  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  thinks  that  the  only  mode  in  which  we  can  avoid  a  record  of  hostile 
opinions  upon  this  question  is  a  statement  on  m^  part  of  a  departure  from  the 
terms  of  that  letter,  such  a  statement  I  must  tell  him  I  am  not  prepared  to  make.  I 
adhere  to  tibat  letter;  I  say  that  I  will  not  supersede  my  noble  friend  in^e  conduct 
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of  the  Colonial  Office,  I  say  that  in  the  opinions  of  my  noble  friend  I  concur,  and 
that  I  believe  my  noble  friend  to  be  influenced  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the 
ivelfare  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  as  far  as  he  can  promote  it  consistently  with 
his  duty  to  the  Crown,  and  with  good  faith  towards  others.  Those  are  the  opinions 
which  I  expressed  in  that  letter;  and  those  are  the  opinions  which  I  still  enter- 
tain. The  hon.  gentleman  says — "Then  do  you  mean  to  imply  an  approbation 
of  the  whole  of  tne  past  correspondence?'*  That  is  not  the  point  at  issae.  The 
question  now  is,  whether  the  correspondence  which  has  taken  place  since  that 
speech  was  delivered,  is  at  variance  with  the  declarations  I  then  made?  That  it  the 
question,  and  the  only  question  I  have  now  to  discuss.  We  have  nothing  now  to  do 
with  the  controversies  of  the  years  1842  and  1843.  I  purposely  abstain  from 
noticing  them ;  and  as  the  objects  of  the  government  are  to  consult  the  interests  of 
that  colony,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  peace,  and  to  consider  how  the  Britiab 
Bovereignty  can  be  maintained  there  in  the  best  and  most  effectual  manoer,  I 
think  I  should  be  acting  most  unworthily  by  noticing  past  disputes,  and  attempting 
to  criminate  any  members  of  the  company.  I  do  not  mean  to  pursue  such  a  coarse; 
and  I  shall  confine  myself  to  this  question — whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the  eom- 
munications  which  have  appeared  between  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office  and  the 
New  Zealand  Company  which  is  in  the  slightest  degree  at  variance  with  the  as- 
surance that  I  gave,  and  the  declarations  that  I  made,  not  on  my  part  merely  but  in 
fiill  concert,  and  after  communicating  with  my  noble  friend.  Let  us  look,  then, 
to  the  general  tone  and  spirit  of  the  observations  which  I  made;  for  I  admit  that 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  a  minister  speaks  is  the  best  indication  of  the  ani- 
mus and  the  intentions  of  a  government.  Well,  I  spoke  in  a  conciliatory  spirit; 
but  has  my  noble  friend  sucted  in  any  other  ?  Did  he  show  any  indispositioB  to 
receive  a  deputation  from  the  New  Zealand  Company?  Immediately  after  the  debate 
was  closed — after  the  reflections  that  were  thrown  upon  my  noble  friend — and 
af^er  the  imputations  so  liberally  dealt  on  his  conduct,  he  of  course  not  having 
an  opportunity  to  reply  to  them — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  have  been  made — but  after  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  those  imputations,  without  having  had  an  opportunity  of  replying  to  them 
did  my  noble  friend  show  any  indisposition  to  enter  at  once,  three  nights  after 
the  close  of  that  debate,  into  friendly  communication  with  the  chosen  deputies 
of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  who  were  sent  to  confer  with  him  ?  In  order  that 
such  mistakes  as  had  before  occurred  might  not  again  occur,  it  was  sugg^ested  that 
there  should  be  minutes  taken  of  the  conversation,  and  that  these  minutes  should  be 
considered  as  records  of  what  took  place.  Now,  then,  with  respect  to  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  my  noble  friend.  My  noble  friend  had  read  to  the  deputation  portions 
of  the  despatches  he  had  just  written;  and  in  what  terms  were  these  despatches 
conceived  ?  Alluding  to  the  New  Zealand  company  and  to  theh-  claim  for  land,  my 
noble  friend  writes  as  follows  to  Captain  Grey : — ^*  In  my  despatch  of  the  13th 
instant,  I  adverted  to  the  relations  between  her  Majesty^s  government  and  the  New 
Zealand  Company.  An  early  settlement  of  the  pending  question  respecting  the 
company *s  claim  to  certain  lands  is  of  paramount  importance  towards  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony ;  and  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  take  effectual 
steps  for  bringing  that  question  to  a  final,  and,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
than  to  discuss  questions  of  strict  right,  or  to  carry  on  an  unprofitable  contro- 
versy.** 

Now,  what  could  a  minister  say  more?  The  hon.  gentleman  opposite  says,  ^*I 
advise  you  to  select  an  agent,  to  give  him  a  general  discretionary  authority,  and  not 
to  bind  him  down  by  particular  instructions.**  What  course  has  my  noble  frieod 
taken  ?  He  has  appointed  Captain  Grey.  But  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says, 
he  thinks  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  tak^n  a  person  of  high  rank  from  this 
country  for  that  purpose.  Now,  the  selection  of  Captain  Grey  was  a  most  disinte- 
rested act.  It  was  possible,  if  we  had  selected  some  person  in  England,  and  had 
given  him  a  large  salary,  that  we  should  have  been  charged  with  having  converted 
this  affair  into  a  matter  of  patronage,  and  should  have  been  reproached  for  not  hsT- 
ing  appointed  a  gentleman,  such  as  Captain  Grey,  who  was  at  New  South  Wales, 
and,  therefore,  close  at  hand,  and  who  was  conversant  with  the  interests  of  New 
Zealand,  and  not  a  stranger;  and  the  expression  would  have  bcen^*  For  God's  sake, 
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why  not  send  Captain  Grey?**  If  we  are  wrong  in  this — in  thns  sending  Captain 
Grey — at  least  we  have  acted  from  no  other  motive  than  to  settle  the  affairs  of  New 
Zealand  in  the  speediest  possible  space  of  time.  My  noble  friend  said,  *^  Don^t  let 
us  refer  to  the  past,  but  let  us  bring  the  affair  to  a  sfieedy  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment." But  bow  does  he  conclude  bis  despatch  to  Captain  Orey  ?  He  says, — **  I 
can  only  repeat  the  instructions  which  I  have  already  given  to  Captain  Fitzroy,  to 
endeavour,  by  amicable  co-operation  with  Colonel  Wakefield,  to  remove  obstacles 
arising  from  unsatisfied  native  claims,  and  to  discourage,  as  far  as  lies  in  your  power, 
any  exorbitant  or  extortionate  demands  on  the  company  on  this  head.*' 

These  are  the  general  instructions  which  my  noble  friend  has  given  to  Captain 
Grey,  and  tliese  instructions  have  been  communicated  frankly  and  unreservedly  to 
the  New  Zealand  Company.  So  much,  then,  for  the  general  spirit  of  my  speech. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  particular  facts.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  says,  I 
made  declarations  with  respect  to  the  future  government  of  New  Z^land  which  were 
at  variance  with  the  instructions  given  by  my  noble  friend.  [Mr.  C.  Buller :  I  never 
said  that.  Wiiat  I  said  was,  that  those  declarations  bad  never  been  carried  ont] 
Well,  which  are* not  carried  out  in  the  instructions.  This  is  the  main  point  between 
us.  The  bou.  member  says  that  I,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  influen- 
cing it  by  my  declaration,  gave  an  assurance  here  which  my  noble  friend,  writing  a 
few  davs  afterwards,  did  not  substantially  carry  out.  What  did  I  say  ?  I  said 
generally  that  I  thought,  with  regard  to  these  distant  colonies,  a  representative 
government  was  on  the  whole  the  b^t  mode  of  conducting  them ;  that  I  thought  this 
country  could  have  no  object  in  possessing  these  colonies,  except  to  see  them  con- 
tented and  prosperous;  and  that  on  the  whole  the  best  way  of  ensuring  contentment 
and  prosperity,  as  a  general  rule,  was  to  establish  a  form  of  government  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  of  the  inhabitants.  But  I  said  that  in  the  present  state  of  society  in 
New  Zealand,  looking  at  the  dispersion  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  distance  of  its 
settlements  from  each  other,  I  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  at  once  to 
give  effect  to  the  principle  of  representative  government,  if,  by  representative  govern- 
ment you  mean  a  popular  assembly  with  extensive  powers  of  general  lesislation  and 
taxation.  But  the  particular  declaration  which  I  made  was  this : — I  said,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  seeing  how  the  settlers  are  spread  over  the  Northern  Island,  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  apply  the  principle  of  representative  government  according  to  the 
rule  observed  in  more  thickly-peopled  countries ;  that  I  believe  by  far  the  best  plan 
would  be  the  formation  of  municipal  institutions,  with  extensive  powers  of  local 
taxation  for  local  purposes.  I  said  that  I  thought  these  municipal  institutions  might 
be  the  germ  of  future  representative  government ;  that  I  hoped  such  would  be  the 
case,  but  that  the  colony  was  not  now  in  a  condition  for  a  representative  government 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  usually  apply  that  word ;  but  that  I  thought  the  best 
foundation  for  a  future  representative  government  would  be  the  formation  of  muni- 
cipfd  institutions,  with  extensive  powers  of  local  taxation  for  local  purposes.  That 
is  the  declaration  which  I  made.  What  did  my  noble  friend  write  to  Captun  Orey  ? 
He  says, — ^^  There  is  another  subject  to  which  your  attention  will  probably  be  directed, 
namely,  that  of  a  representative  government  in  New  Zealand.  By  a  representative 
fjrovemment,  I  mean  the  constitution  of  a  legislative  assembly  with  general  power  of 
i^slation.  I  should  be  very  glad  if  I  could  think  it  practicable  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  colony  to  adopt  this  course :  but  the  objections  appear  to  me  insuperable.'* 

Here  my  noble  friend  admits  that  he  thinks  the  principle  of  representative  govern- 
ment good,  and  regrets  only  that  the  circumstances  of  New  Zealand  prevent,  for 
the  present,  its  application.  He  says  there  are,  above  others,  reasons  which  have 
reference  to  the  distance  of  the  settlements  from  each  other,  and  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion of  the  native  population ;  and,  he  says,  **  For  these,  among  other  reasons,  I 
think  the  admission  of  the  representative  system  for  the  present  impracticable;"  and 
my  noble  friend  then  requests  Captain  Grey  to  direct  his  attention  and  that  of  the 
eolonists  to  the  formation  of  local  municipal  b^idies,  with  considerable  powers  of 
taxation  for  local  purposes,  and  with  the  power  of  making  the  necessary  by-laws, 
leaving  the  more  general  powers  of  legislation  vested  in  the  council  as  at  present 
constituted.  Looxing  at  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  New  Zealand,  he  continues 
— *'  I  should  not  object  to  extend  the  authority  of  these  local  bodies  over  a  consider- 
able district  of  the  surrounding  country." 
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He  stated,  and  I  thiak  the  House  will  concur  with  him,  tluit  he  wished  to  soe 
these  districts  so  extended  as  to  take  in  a  portion  of  the  native  population;  hut  not 
ia  such  numbers  as  to  enable  them  in  their  present  unenlightened  state,  by  physical 
force,  and  by  the  force  of  numbers,  to  overbear  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants ;  but  to  accustom  them  to  the  former,  and  privileges  of  representative  govern- 
ment, and  municipal  institutions,  by  incorporating  them,  as  far  as  you  can,  in  these 
institutions,  and  by  giving  them  equal  privileges,  and  making  them  bear  eaual 
burdens.  Does  the  House  object  to  that  ?  My  noble  friend  also  stated  his  optoioo, 
that  in  these  bodies  it  would  be  found  advisable  to  limit,  as  far  as  possible,  so  much 
of  the  burthen  of  the  gavernment  expenditure  as  could  fairly  be  considered  of  a  local 
character,  to  the  particular  district,  thus  obviating  the  objections  which  might  be 
urged  by  the  inhabitants  of  distant  districts,  that  they  were  taxed  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  expenditure  in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  from  which  they  derived  no 
benefit.  What,  then,  were  the  instructions  of  my  noble  friend  ?  That  these  insti- 
tutions should  have  all  the  control  over  local  taxation  and  expenditure  which  is 
compatible  with  the  due  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the  governing  body.  It  is  im- 
possible that  they  should  have  supreme  power.  Tou  must  put  some  limitation, 
because  you  do  not  wish  to  have  separate  bodies  with  supreme  powers.  You  do  not 
wish  to  have  one  system  of  custom-house  regulations  in  one  settlement,  and  another 
system  in  another.  You  do  not  wish,  I  presume,  to  have  one  law  for  the  suooesston 
to  property  in  one  part  of  the  colony,  and  another  law  in  another.  You  do  not  wish 
to  establish  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  one  district,  and  destroy  it  in  another.  You 
want  now  and  for  ever  to  have  one  controlling  supreme  bcxiy,  to  whom  the  general 
powers  of  legislation  must  be  entrusted.  You  wish  to  have  one  general  body  to 
whom  generdi  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  the  chai^  of  the  ^te 
shall  be  committed.  That,  I  apprehend,  is  inevitable ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  con- 
stitute municipal  institutions,  widen  the  range  of  their  authority,  and  commit  to 
them  as  extensive  powers,  both  of  taxation  and  control,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
authority  of  the  supreme  legislative  body.  How  are  these  municipal  bodies 
now  constituted?  I  apprehend  on  as  liberal  a  basis  as  any  one  would 
wish.  I  believe  every  male  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  b 
entitled  to  vote.  [Mr.  Aglionby :  That  is  not  the  case  yet.]  But  a  local  law  has 
passed  regulating  the  franchise,  and  conferring  it  on  every  male  inhabitant  of  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  No  one  wants  a  more  liberal  constitution  of  municipal  bodies 
than  this.  But  the  powers  of  taxation  were  limited  ;  they  were  limited  within  far 
too  narrow  bounds.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  says,  these  institutions  give 
powers  which  are  only  suflBcient  for  paving  and  lighting ;  and  he  asks  whether  such 
powers  are  suitable  for  colonies  in  the  position  of  New  Zealand.  Most  oertsinly 
not.  I  will  not  define  what  local  purposes  are ;  but  when  you  constitute  these  muni- 
cipal institutions,  you  ought  to  constitute  them  on  a  liberal  basis  as  to  the  franchise, 
with  authority  over  as  extensive  districts  as  you  can.  You  ought  to  secure  to  them 
every  power  of  local  taxation,  with  all  the  control  over  local  expenditure  which  ia 
compatible  with  the  functions  and  authority  of  the  supreme  government — ^namely, 
the  governor  in  council,  as  at  present  constituted.  Sir,  I  apprehend  that,  in 
speaking  of  the  existing  constitution  and  members  of  the  council,  I  am  not  to  be 
understood  as  implying  that  for  all  time  to  come  seven  members,  four  of  them 
holding  office  and  three  not  holding  office,  according  to  the  instructions  of  my  noUe 
friend — I  mean  the  instructions  given  by  the  noble  lord  who  formerly  held  my 
noble  friend^s  office — instructions  no  doubt  perfectly  well  suited  to  the  state 
of  society  as  it  then  existed — ^when  I  say  that  I  think  these  municipal  inatitatioos 
will  form  the  germ  of  a  representative  government — ^if  you  say  that  for  all  time  to 
come  this  council  is  to  remain  unchanged,  I  admit  that  such  is  not  the  g^rm  of  the 
representative  government  which  I  desire  to  see.  But  when  you  have  municipal 
institutions  it  will  be  perfectly  open  to  consideration  whether  you  may  not  givo 
a  more  extended  and  liberal  character  to  the  council.  Such  is  the  spirit  in  which 
my  noble  friend's  instructions  are  conceived.  How  you  are  to  constitute  the 
council  I  do  not  say;  that,  of  course,  must  be  an  element  for  your  considera- 
tion; but  after  you  have  constituted  these  bodies  on  extended  and  liberal  represen- 
tative principles — after  you  have  committed  to  them  powers  of  local  taxation, 
my  belief  is,  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  reconsider  the  cunsatution  of  the  ooaneil. 
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and  give  it  a  power  more  consentaneous  with  municipal  institutions.  But  what 
possible  object  can  we  have  in  so  modifying  the  council  as  to  disentitle  it  to  the  con- 
fidence of  those  for  whom  jt  is  to  legislate?  I  think  I  have  given  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  intention  of  my  noble  friend.  If  the  New  Zealand  Company  had  any 
objections  to  urge,  why  did  they  not  state  them  P  Rut  not  a  word  of  objection  was 
sent;  and  now  this  motion  is  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  now,  for  the  first 
time,  these  objections  are  brought  forward.  These  were  the  intentions  of  my  noble 
friend  in  sending  out  these  instructions;  and  I  think  it  utterly  impossible  that  any 
man,  in  the  present  state  of  the  colony,  could  have  given  more  precise  or  more  posi- 
tive instructions.  Instructions  have  been  given  which  I  could  not,  consistently  with 
a  sense  of  public  duty,  lay  on  the  table  of  the  House.  I  could  not  run  the  risk  of 
their  being  made  known  in  the  colony  before  the  arrival  of  the  governor;  but 
the  time  vrill  come  when  these  instructions  will  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  the 
House  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  the  imputations  cast  on  my 
noble  friend  with  r^pard  to  his  conduct  towards  the  New  Zealand  Company  are 
well  founded  or  not.  I  speak  under  great  difficulty  in  this  respect,  because  the  same 
objections  apply  now,  as  then,  with  regard  to  the  production  of  those  papers.  There 
are  also  despatches  to  Captain  Fitzroy ;  but  having  removed  him  from  office,  we  do 
not  think  it  right  to  present  them.  These  despatches,  however,  explicitly  state  on 
the  part  of  my  noble  friend  the  objections  entertained  with  regard  to  his  conduct,  and 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  advise  his  recall.  These  instructions 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  Captain  Grey,  and  will  serve  as  an  indication  to  him  of  the 
policy  of  my  noble  friend.  I  hope  I  have  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  that  I  did  not  say  one  word  with  respect  to  the  representative  govern- 
ment, or  the  formation  of  municipal  institutions,  in  which  the  instructions  of 
my  noble'friend  do  not  both  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  letter  concur.  I  hope  I  have 
shown,  that  far  from,  attempting  to  gain  a  majority  by  delusive  assurances,  I  said 
not  one  word  which  has  not  been  literally  carried  into  execution  by  the  instructions 
of  my  noble  friend.  With  respect  to  Auckland,  I  stated  that,  deterred  by 
general  considerations,  I  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  assurance  that  the  seat  of 
ffovemment  should  be  transferred  from  thence.  My  noble  friend  has  given 
instructions  with  regard  to  Auckland  in  precise  conformity  with  my  declaration. 
With  regard  to  the  rehition  between  the  New  Zealand  Company  and  the  govern- 
ment, did  I  give  any  assurance  at  variance  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  my  right 
bon.  friend?  Did  I  say  that  tbe  treaty  of  Waitangi  was  not  to  be  respected? 
What  language  did  I  hold  with  respect  to  that?  I  said,  distinctly,  that  if  the  House 
affirmed  that  the  treaty  of  Waitangi  enabled  the  Crown  to  dispossess  the  natives 
of  all  their  land  without  full  inquiry,  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  lower  the  character 
of  this  House  in  the  estimation  of  all  who  respect  the  inviolability  of  public  engage- 
ments. I  said  I  thought  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  if  the  House  were  to 
pass  censure,  or  implied  censure,  on  the  conduct  of  my  noble  friend,  because  he 
avowed  his  determination,  to  carry  honourably  into  effect  the  treaty  which  had  been 
made  with  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  at  Waitangi.  I  believe  this  is  the  point,  and 
aloBoet  the  only  pointy  on  which  we  are  at  issue.  I  believe  that,  after  all  the  volunies 
of  controversy  which  have  appeared,  the  question  really  resolves  itself  into  this; 
shall  the  government  undertake  to  guarantee,  in  this  country,  within  certain 
limits  in  New  Zealand,  a  certain  amount  of  land,  without  reference  to  the  rights  to 
that  land  vesting  in  the  natives  ?  ["  No,  no  I "]  If  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Crown 
shall  do  all  it  can  to  possess  the  company,  through  the  intervention  of  local  authori- 
tiea,  of  that  quantity  of  land  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  award  of  Mr.  Pen- 
nington— if  you  say  that  the  government  should  give  a  liberal  construction  to  the 
claims  of  the  company — that  it  should  not  remain  indifferent^that  it  should 
exert  itself  by  all  legitimate  means  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  enable  the 
•  company  to  obtain  by  legitimate  means  all  the  land  they  claim — if  that  be  your 
.meaning,  there  is  no  difference  between  us.  But  this  I  tell  prou  distinctly  we  will 
not  do;  and  if  the  House  entertains  a  different  opinion,  it  is  but  rigtit  that  it 
should  give  expression  to  it.  We  will  not  undertake,  in  the  absence  of  surveys  and 
local  information  as  to  the  claims  of  the  natives,,  to  assien  to  you  1,000,000  or  any 
other  number  of  acres,  and  dispossess  the  natives  by  the  sword.  [Mr.  Aglionby : 
Nobody  ever  asked  that.]  I  admit  iiiai  the  New  Zealand  Company  .has  a  faur 
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right  to  expect  from  the  Crown  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  quantity  of  land 
awarded  to  them,  at  as  early  a  period  and  in  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  posnble, 
with  this  clear  reserve,  that  you  shall  not  violate  a  compact,  or  infringe  the  rights  of 
private  property.  I  say  this  entirely  differing  from  the  policy  which  dictated  the 
connie  pursued  in  1839,  which  I  regard  as  a  serious  error.  You  shoidd  have  rested 
your  claim  on  the  ground  of  discovery,  and  not  on  some  cession  by  the  natives. 
Acting  on  the  report  of  the  aborigines*  committee,  you  laid  down  a  principle 
which  has  involvea  you  in  your  present  difficulty;  and  now  yon  are  trying  to 
make  us  responsible  for  it.  The  hardness  of  the  names  connected  with  the  subject 
indispose  people  to  pay  attention  to  it ;  but  if  you  will  listen  but  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  I  will  show  that  this  difficulty  is  all  of  your  own  creating,  and  that  if  you  seek 
to  involve  my  noble  friend  in  censure  for  not  violating  this  treaty,  you  will  conunil 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  towards  him.  The  construction  of  these  treaties  depends 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  were  fonned,  the  impression  enter- 
rained  by  the  executive  governments  and  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  on  the  lan- 
guage which  you  instructed  your  representative  to  hold.  It  may  be  all  very  well 
to  say  this  treaty  was  an  improvident  one,  let  us  get  possession  of  the  land ;  bat  I 
tell  you  there  are  parties  in  New  Zealand  enemies  to  vour  authority,  who  know  what 
passed  in  1839,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  British  sovereignty  was 
then  established.  I  ask  you  to  beware — first,  from  considerations  of  justice,  and 
next  by  considerations  of  policy — how  you  take  upon'  yourselves  the  responaibility 
of  violating  the  engagements  into  which  you  have  entered.  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Bath,  that  the  title  derived  from  cession  by  the  natives  was  unwise, 
liable  to  misconstruction,  and,  above  all,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  show  a 
right  of  sovereignty  in  this  way  unless  you  had  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
natives.  But  you  mu»t  bear  in  mind  what  passed  in  1839.  Lord  Normanby  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  sent  out  a  certain  naval  officer  named 
Hobson,  entrusted  him  with  diplomatic  and  executive  functions,  and  gave  him 
instructions.  Will  you  tell  me  what  those  instructions  were  ?  I  wilt  read  the  words 
which  a  Secretary  of  State,  six  years  ago,  speaking  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  gave 
to  an  officer  sent  to  represent  her  Majesty.  The  letter  is  dated  August  14. 
1839,  and  is  notorious  among  the  natives  in  New  Zealand,  and  it  states  that — *^  The 
natives  of  New  Zealand  are  a  numerous  and  inoffisnsive  people,  whose  title  to  the 
soil  and  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  is  indisputable." 

What  is  meant  by  the  soil?  The  Secretary  of  State  says  the  title  of  the  inhabitants  to 
the  soil  of  New  Zealand  is  as  perfect  as  their  title  to  the  sovereignty  which  haa  been 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  British  Government.  Solemnly  recognised !  What  is 
the  meaning  of  this  solemn  recognition  of  the  title  of  the  natives  to  the  soil  P  He 
says — *'  We  acknowledge  New  Zealand  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state.  The 
Queen  disclaims  for  herself  and  for  her  subjects  any  pretensions  to  seize  on  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand,  or  to  govern  them  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain, 
nnless  a  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives,  expressed  according  to  thdr 
usages,  should  be  first  obtained.*^ 

You  now  find  these  usages  very  absurd,  the  title  to  land  derived  by  having  eaten 
up  the  last  incumbent,  for  instance;  but  the  Secretary  of  State  ought  to  have  eoa* 
sidered  that  before  he  disclaimed  the  right  of  his  Sovereign  to  exercise  dominion  in 
New  Zealand  unless  the  free  and  intelligent  consent  of  the  natives  should  have  been 
first  obtained.  So  mueh  for  sovereignty.  Lord  Normanby  proceeds — ^  All  desdtngs 
with  the  aborigines  for  their  land  must  be  conducted  upon  the  same  principle  of  sin- 
cerity, of  justice,  and  of  ^ood  faith  as  must  govern  your  transactions  with  them  for 
the  recognition  of  her  Majesty's  sovereignty  in  the  island.** 

Observe,  now,  you  did  not  dium  the  sovereignty  by  right  of  conquest,  or  by  that 
of  discovery,  but  by  the  cession  of  the  natives.  Writing  to  your  representative  theie 
you  say—**  It  will  be  your  dutv  to  obtMn,  by  fair  and  equitable  contracta,  the  oes* 
sion  to  the  Crown  of  such-  lands  as  may  be  necessarily  required  for  the  oocapatioa 
of  the  settlers.'' 

Now,  tell  me  what  construction  you  will  put  upon  those  written  proo&  of  yoor 
sovereignty  P  But  when  you  said,  ^  Get  the  sovereignty  by  cession,  acoonUog  to 
the  usages  of  the  aborigines,  and  only  take  the  hinds  in  the  same  way,**  what,  1  ask 
yon  again,  is  the  constnictioa  that  you  pat  upon  these  engagemenU  f    Now,  i  * 
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that  Lord  Normanby  says  again — ^*  To  the  natives  or  their  chiefs  much  of  the  land 
of  the  country  is  of  no  actual  use,  and  in  their  hands  it  possesses  scarcely  any  ex- 
changeable Tidue/* 

But  first  he  tells  you  to  **  take  no  land  except  that  which  is  by  cession  fairly 
gpranted.**  He  further  tells  you  that  *'  you  must  be  cautious  that  you  do  not  take 
any  land  even  by  fair  cession,  if  it  could  be  considered  that  the  taking  of  such  land 
would  interfere  with  their  rights."  These  were  the  instructions  which  were  given 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  only  about  six  years  since,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  these  instructions  you  formed  a  treaty  to  this  effect: — '*0n  account  of 
acquiring  soYeretgnty  by  cession,  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  England  confirms  and 
mints  to  the  chiefs  and  tribes  of  New  Zealand,  and  to  their  respective  families,  the 
fuU,  exclusive,  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands,  forests,  habitations,  and  other 
property  which  they  may  collectively  or  individually  possess,  as  long  as  they  may 
wish  or  desire  to  retain  possession  of  them." 

Now,  my  noble  friend  had  ai^ed  that  the  Grown,  by  proclamation,  had  claimed 
the  right  of  pre-emption  from  the  natives,  as  we  admitted  only  a  qualified  right  on 
their  part ;  but  we  claimed  the  right  of  pre-emption  because  those  lands  were  ceded 
to  the  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  The  treaty  goes  on  to  say — "  The  native 
tribes  and  individual  chiefs  give  to  her  Majesty  the  exclusive  right  of  pre-emption 
over  snch  land  as  may  be  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  persons  appointed  on 
behalf  of  the  two  parties  may  think  fair  and  reasonable." 

The  argument,  therefore,  of  my  noble  friend  (alls  to  the  ground  in  respect  to  this 
point  of  pre-emption.  The  Crown  claims  a  right  of  pre-emption,  because  the  right 
of  pre-emption  is  ceded  to  the  Crown  by  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi.  These  are  the 
public  engfsgements  which  you  have  entered  into.  You  have  stipulated  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown  that,  as  the  price  and  condition  of  your  possession  of  sovereignty,  the 
natives  should  not  be  called  upon  to  relinquish  their  lands  except  by  a  fair  cession, 
and  for  a  fair  equivalent.  Now,  my  noble  friend  does  not  contend  that  there  neces- 
sarily is  on  the  part  of  the  native  chiefs  and  tribes  a  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  waste 
lands  in  New  Zealand;  but  after  this  engagement  which  you  have  deliberately 
entered  into  with  them,  he  thinks  that  the  rights  of  the  natives  ought  to  be  clearly 
ascertuned  before  vou  can  enter  into  a  consideration  as  to  what  those  particular 
waste  lands  are  which  the  Crown  may  lay  claim  to.  I  consider  that  the  right  of 
sovereignty  which  has  been  ceded  by  the  natives  gives  to  the  Crown  the  perfect 
right  of  possession  over  all  lands  which  the  native  tribes  cannot  lay  a  perfect  claim 
to;  but  the  tribes  cannot,  according  to  their  usages,  establish  aright  of  property  to 
certain  wastelands.  I  admit  your  interest  in  these  lands  by  the  engagement  entered 
into  between  the  Crown  and  the  natives — I  admit  the  importance,  too,  of  jour 
future  interests  in  the  colony — I  admit  the  great  advantage  it  would  be  if  you  could 
induce  these  natives  to  relinquish,  by  fair  cession,  some  of  these  lands — I  admit 
that  to  accomplish  so  desirable  a  result,  that  everv  eflbrt  on  our  part  ought  to  be 
made.  But  if,  as  I  think  it  is,  the  question  be,  whether  tU^  Crown  shall,  upon  its 
own  responsibility,  undertake  to  dispossess,  by  force,  and  against  the  will  of  the  in- 
habitants, the  natives  from  certain  lands  desired  by  the  New  Zealand  Company,  let 
OS,  then,  have  no  mistake  upon  the  point;  for  you  shall  not  say  that  I  am  deceiving 
you.  I  tell  you  at  once  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  you  any  such  assurance. 
Sir,  this  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  shall  meet  the  question — the  same  spirit  that 
actuated  us  in  the  former  discussion  of  this  subject — and  which  influences  me  when 
speaking  again  upon  it.  I  speak  not  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  bnt  with  a  sincere  desire  to  see  that  company  restored  to  prosperity,  and 
her  Majesty's  government  acting  in  concert  and  co-operating  with  it.  But  to  gain 
that  concert  and  co-operation  I  will  not  do  that  which  I  beheve  to  be  inconsistent 
with  public  faith,  which  I  admit  was  unwisely  pledged  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
I  admit  this,  Sir;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  that  you  are  bound  to  observe  ft, 
however  weak  these  natives  be.  Considerations  of  justice  ought  to  induce  you  to 
respect  that  weakness.  But  you  admit  that  the  natives  are  possessed  of  great 
powers.  Considerations,  then,  of  mere  policy  must  at  once  induce  you  to  maintain 
peace  with  them,  rather  than  come  to  the  determination  of  dispossessing  tliem  of  any 
grounds  which  they  lay  claim  to,  by  an  exercise  of  physical  force.  I  do  not  say 
that  this  argument  I  should  have  greater  reliance  upon,  than  upon  your  desire  faith- 
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fully  and  hoDourably  to  perform  those  public  eDgagements  into  which  yoo*  httte 
deliberately  entered  with  them.  1  do  not  mean  this  in  the  mere  technical  definition 
of  the  words.  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  but  that  you  have  a  power  to  overbear  aoy 
force  that  can  be  brought  against  you  in  New  Zealand;  but  1  think  that  you  should 
father  regard  the  settlement  of  this  question  by  cordial  and  friendly  relations,  than 
that  you  should  trust  to  force  and  physical  strength  to  overcome  your  difficulties. 
Depend  on  it  that  the  seeds  of  future  government  in  New  Zealand  would  be  Terj 
Imperfectly  laid,  and  will  come  to  no  head  or  satisfactory  maturity,  unless  vou  do 
respect  not  only  the  principles  of  justice,  but  also  unless  you  bear  in  mmd  the 
natural  feelings  of  the  native  population.  Instead,  then,  of  taking  that  course  which 
has  been  taken  in  regard  to  other  colonies,  you  should  try  and  incorporate  the  na- 
tives of  New  Zealand  with  your  own  institutions,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  amal- 
gamate the  two  countries,  and  connect  them  together  by  deeds  of  reciprocal  kindnets. 
Observe  the  course  which  France  has  taken  in  Algiers.  Recollect  that  in  India 
you  have  respected  the  rights  of  native  tribes  to  the  land.  Yon  have,  I  apprriieod, 
contented  yourself  with  the  sovereignty  you  have  there  obtained;  I  think  you  ought 
to  content  yourself  with  the  sovereignty  here,  and  vnth  the  title  to  all  that  land  to 
which  the  sovereignty  lays  claim.  But  even  if  there  be  some  further  demands  made 
by  you,  you  should  try  to  obtain  them  by  fair  cession  and  equitable  arrangement, 
rather  than  seek  to  obtain  them  by  unequitable  determination.  Sir,  I  hope  I  have 
said  nothing  to  give  dissatisfaction  to  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  Upon  this 
second  debate,  and  upon  this  second  appeal,  I  trust  the  difference  between  the  com- 
pany and  government  has  not  been  widened.  I  feel  that  I  have  said  nothing  that 
can  involve  me  in  any  such  responsibility.  I  hope  that  I  have  eautiously  avcuded 
recrimination  or  partial  proceedings,  and  have  only  contented  myself  with  that  vin- 
dication which  I  felt  it  necessary  to  oifer  against  a  most  unjust  attack  that  has  been 
made  upon  my  noble  friend.  I  state  fairly  to  the  House  the  cuurite  we  are  prepared 
to  take — I  state  that  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is,  of  course,  for  them  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  adopt  an  opinion  adverse  to  that.  I  also  say  that  yoa  shall 
not  succeed  in  establishing  between  my  noble  friend  and  myself  any  distinction,  for 
my  own  opinions  in  respect  to  the  future  policy  of  New  Zealand  meet  with  my  noble 
friend's  entire  concurrence.  The  language  which  I  have  now  uttered  is  language 
which,  had  he  been  here,  he  would  have  himself  uttered,  but  with  much  greater 
force.  His  desires  of  fulfllling  the  assurances  which  I  have  given  (not  without 
having  a  conference  with  my  noble  friend)  are  equally  great  as  mine.  I  will  not  do 
that  which  the  New  Zealand  Company  iseem  to  think  I  might  do — undertake  to 
supersede,  in  the  discharge  of  his  proper  functions,  a  minister  who  I  believe  has 
discharged  his  official  duties  with  almost  unexampled  ability,  and  with  a  sincere  desire 
to  promote  the  interests  of  every  colony  over  which  he  now  presides. 
The  motion  was  negatived. 

#  

NATIONAL  DEFENCES. 
July  30,  1845. 

In  reply  to  some  remarks  by  Viscount  Palmerston,  as  to  the  inefficient  state  of 
our  fortifications,  and  to  the  increased  facilities  afiforded  by  steam  navigation  to  any 
attacks  that  may  be  made  on  our  coast — 

Sir  Robkbt  Peel  said :  Sir,  I  feel  all  the  difficiilty  under  which  any  person  placed 
in  mv  situation  must  labour  in  discussing  publicly  the  question  to  which  the  noble 
lord  has  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  our  attention.  I  totally  differ  irom  the  noble  lord  as 
to  the  defenceless  position  of  this  country,  I  think  I  could  prove  that  the  noble 
lord*s  impression  on  that  subject  is  altogether  erroneous ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
I  should  not  be  acting  consistently  with  sound  discretion,  if  I  were  testate  the  facta 
upon  which  my  own  opinion  is  founded.  Nothing  could  be  so  unwise  as  to  encou- 
rage parties — a  small  minority  I  trust— in  other  countries  who  maybe  bent  on  hostility 
to  ours.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  furnish  them  with  instruments  to  be  used  against 
their  own  government,  and  thus  to  prevent  that  government,  though  sancerely  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  peace,  from  securing  that  object  on  account  of  the  clamour  of 
a  certain  portion  of  the  community.    I  mast  say,  generally,  however,  that  the  noble 
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ftird  has  greatly  anderrated  the  power  which  this  country  wouid  possess,  in  the  event 
of  hostilities,  for  the  vindication  of  its  honour.  So  &r  from  concurring  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nohle  lord,  1  believe  that  in  case  there  shoidd  be  a  necessity  im- 
posed on  this  country  of  resorting  to  hostilities,  there  never  was  a  period  when  such 
a  demonstration  as  would  then  be  called  forth  has  been  made ;  the  sovereign,  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  almost  the  nnanimoas  voice  of  the  people,  being  deter- 
mined in  a  just  cause  to  make  efforts  worthy  of  the  ancient  character  of  this  country. 
I  hare  a  strong  opinion,  that  upon  that  head,  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  I  think  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  what  will  be  seen  to  be  the  dormant  energy  of  this  coun- 
try if  a  just  cause  should  call  it  forth.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  that  I  concur 
in  some  of  the  principles  which  have  been  expressed  by  the  noble  lord.  I  think  it 
would  be  most  unwise  in  this  couatry  to  trust  altogether  to  present  appearances ; 
and  I  hold  that  it  is  most  advisable  that  this  country  should  be  able  to  feel  confl* 
dent,  that  in  the  event  of  sudden  hostilities,  j»he  would  be  strong  enough,  and  has  the 
means,  to  protect  herself.  I  quite  agree  with  the  noble  lord,  that  on  the  sudden 
occurrence  of  hostilities,  as,  for  example,  in  the  year  1793,  unless  you  are  in  a  state 
of  preparation,  the  eost  of  swldeo  exertion  is  immense ;  and  that  it  is  a  most  unwise 
economy  which  would  leave  you  to  make  sudden,  precipitate,  and  unlooked-for  ef- 
forts, in  order  to  secure  your  own  safety.  I  think  also,  with  the  noble  lord,  that 
this  country  ought  to  be  in  such  a  state,  that  any  other  power  may  not,  on  that  ac- 
count, be  encouraged  to  resort  to  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advantages. 
I  trust,  indeed,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  preserve  the  friendly  relations  which  exist 
between  this  country  and  France ;  this  I  hope  will  be  the  case,  both  for  the  sake  of 
England  and  Franee»  and  for  the  sake  of  the  civilised  world.  So  far  are  this  coun-* 
try  and  the  House  of  Commons  from  grudging  the  prosperity  of  Trance,  that  I  am 
sure  I  speak  the  general  feeling  when  I  say  that  we  saw  the  returns  respecting  the 
commerce  of  France  with  great  satisfaction.  I  wish  that  more  intimate  commercial 
relations  may  be  established  between  the  two  countries;  but  I  do  trust  abo  that 
whiht  France  is  increasing  in  her  commerce,  she  will  see  that  she  owes  that  increase 
of  prosperity  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  and  that  there  will  be  among  all  rational 
people  in  that  country  a  deliberate  opinion  that  the  honour  and  interests  of  France 
may  be  much  better  maintained  by  cultivating  industry,  and  promoting  commercial 
prosperity,  than  they  could  be  by  seeking  that  which  is  perfectly  unnecessary  for 
chat  roost  gallant  country,  whose  reputation  stands  so  high  at  every  period  of 
her  history,  namely,  the  maintenance  of  her  glory  by  the  increase  of  her 
territorial  possessions.  But,  Sir,  I  must  own  that  I  am  rather  surprised 
at  the  noble  lord's  excessive  apprehension  on  this  subject;  because  the  noble 
lord  was  in  office  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and  1  venture  to  say  that  thb 
country  is  in  a  better  state  with  respect  to  the  means  of  repelling  aggression  than  she 
was  at  that  time.  Did  the  noble  lord  see  France  expend  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions 
sterling  upon  the  fortifications  of  Paris,  and  issue  an  order  increasing  the  army 
suddenly  to  the  extent  of  100,000  men ;  and  does  the  ndble  lord  think  that  this 
country  now  stands  in  the  same  position  with  respect  to  France  as  it  did  in  1841  ? 
There  was  no  militia  ballot  at  that  period ;  there  was  not  near  the  same  amount  of 
military  force  that  there  is  at  present ;  and  I  very  much  doubt  whether  there  were 
as  many  sail  of  the  line.  The  noble  lord  has,  I  admit,  suggested  many  points  de- 
serving of  serious  consideration.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see  what  a  change  has  taken 
plaee  with  respect  to  navigation.  I  think  that  this  country  has  a  perfect  right  to 
consult  its  own  security.  If  it  were  proposed  to  increase  the  military  or  naval  force 
of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  aggression,  we  ougiit  most  seriously  to  consider  the 
policy  of  such  a  course ;  but,  as  to  taking  measures  for  our  own  security  in  the  event 
of  public  hostilities,  the  last  consideration  which  should  present  itself  to  the  mind  of 
a  minister  of  the  Crown  is,  *'  What  will  other  powers  think  ?*'  I  should  certainly 
not  hesitate  to  propose  to  parliament,  without  reference  to  any  other  powers,  what  I 
considered  necessary  even  for  contingencies.  With  reference  to  the  dockyards,  let 
me  ask  what  was  the  state  in  which  we  found  them  P  The  noble  lord  does  not  tell 
ua  that  years  passed  without  any  measures  of  improvement  being  adopted.  The 
improvements  which  are  even  now  going  forward  make  it  desirable  that  we  should 
not  be  hurried  on  to  the  adoption  of  measures,  lest  the  money  which  we  expend  should 
be  entirely  thrown  away.     We  have  a  perfect  right,  however,  to  take  precautions  for 
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the  defence  of  the  naval  arsenals  and  dockyards  of  this  coiintrj.    For  the  oavy  and 
ordnance  we  proposed  this  year  an  addition  of  ;£l,  100,000  in  the  estimates,     i  am 
placed,  with  respect  to  this  matter,  between  two  fires.     Every  word  titat  I  say  in  ooe 
direction  may  induce  other  parties  to  exclaim,  **  See  what  the  minister  said  in  Uie 
House  of  Commons ;  we  must  now  have  two  or  three  millions  more.'*  ^  1  aboald  be 
exreedinffly  sorry  to  see  a  race  run  between  great  powers — ^not  a  race  in  commeree 
and  civilization-~but  each  increasing  as  far  as  possible  iU  military  and  naval  force* 
There  must  be  a  limit  to  that.     It  is  a  question  of  the  nicest  discretion,  whether  yoa 
shall  propose  large  sums  for  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  whether  the  effect  will  be  to 
add  to  your  relative  49trength.     I  know  not  a  nicer  question  with  regard  to  ecenomy 
and  to  every  other  public  object,  than  the  extent  to  which  you  will  proceed.    I  hope, 
however,  that  this  country  will  never  depart  from  that  policy  which  has  secured  its 
safety,  namely,  that  of  being  strong  as  a  naval  power,  and  at  the  same  time  not  at- 
tempting to  enter  into  competition  with  tlie  great  military  powers  of  Europe.    Say 
what  you  will,  this  country  would  not  be  satisfied  with  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army  of  100.000  or  200,000  men  kept  within  our  own  land.     I  admit  that  the 
amount  of  military  force  is  not  sufficient  now  to  enable  you,  consistently  with  doe 
economy,  to  meet  the  demands  which  may  arise ;  but  with  respect  to  our  becoming 
a  g^reat  military  power,  and  relying  upon  having  a  military  force  able  at  once  to 
meet  that  of  other  countries,  except  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  defence,  that  is  a 
competition  into  which  I  trust  this  country  will  never  enter.    I  do  hope  that  this 
country  will  always  have  such  a  degree  of  naval  strength  as  will  enable  her  to  feel 
entire  confidence,  in  the  event  of  hostilities.     Then,  with  r^ard  to  the  subject  of 
local  militia,  let  me  say  that  I  apprehend  we  have  a  demand,  in  case  of  necessity, 
upon  a  body  of  disciplined  men,  amounting  to  50,000,  in  whom  we  might  repose 
great  confidence.     I  refer  to  the  Chelsea  pensioners.     When  I  was  Secretary  of 
State,  twenty  years  since,  I  even  then  felt  that  the  militia' was  in  an  unsatisinctory 
state,  and  that* there  ought  to  be  some  local  force  constituted  in  this  country,     llie 
noble  lord  is  aware  that  under  the  act  there  is  no  prohibition  against  proceeding  to 
ballot  for  the  militia.     The  act  suspends  the  obligation  to  ballot,  which  wiMild 
otherwise  be  imposed  on  the  Crown;  but,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  Crown  woald  still  be 
able  to  resort  to  this  force.    I  would  observe,  that  there  has  been  that  change  in  the 
state  of  sooiety  within  the  last  few  years  which  would  probably  render  the  preaent 
militia  laws  not  exactly  so  suitable  as  they  were,  and  they  might  perhaps  undergo 
useful  alterations.    It  is  not  necessary,  perhaps,  that  I  should  now  enter  into  any 
further  explsnation  on  this  subject  which  the  noble  lord  has  introduced.  I  am  bound 
to  content  myself  with  stating  that  his  impression  as  to  the  defenceleseness  of  this 
country  is  totally  at  variance  with  my  own.     I  speak  not  of  that  which  eonoema  the 
public  spirit  and  the  honour  of  Englishmen,  for  I  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord  will 
admit,  that  with  whatever  difficulties  an  appeal  to  the  country  might  be  attended, 
that  appeal  would  be  entirely  successful.     Whatever  may  be  required  for  the  public 
service  will  be  asked  for,  without  scruple,  by  her  Majesty*s  goTemment.     I  am  anre 
the  House  will  feel  the  necessity  of  placing  this  country  at  all  times  in  snch  a  state 
of  security  that  it  will  not  have  to  depend  upon  temporary  and  fiossibly  delusive  ap- 
pearances of  tranquillity ;  but  there  will  be  actual  peace,  without  any  anxiety  as  Vi 
the  result  of  the  immediate  occurrence  of  hostilities.     The  noble  lord  said  that  vre 
have  fortunately  a  large  surplus.     But  who  is  to  be  thanked  for  that  ?    We  have 
a  large  surplus  in  consequence  of  that  imposition  of  taxation  which,  besides  griving 
us  this  surplus,  enables  us  to  take  precautions  for  the  security  of  the  countiy,  and 
to  remit  that  part  of  our  taxation  which  has  appeared  to  us  to  press  moat  upon  the 
labour  and  industry  of  the  community.     Having  a  surplus,  we  feel  that  we  cannot 
apply  it  better  than  by  taking  precautions  against  eventual  and  possible  danger; 
and  the  increase  of  the  votes  for  the  navy  and  ordnance,  and  the  Tote  pniposed  with 
respect  to  the  harbours  of  refuge,  show  that,  while  we  attend  to  the  claims  of  1^ 
people  to  the  remission  of  taxation,  we  have  not  neglected  the  precautions  which  we 
think  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country.     With  respect  to  the  harixiurs  of  re> 
fuge,  thb  is  the  first  year  that  any  proposal  has  been  made.    The  vote  is  purposdy 
-  small,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  driven  forward  too  fast.    Nothing  can  be 
more  important  than  that  vre  should  take  the  best  opinions  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
aeouring  the  object.    I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  House  is  latisfled  of  the  nccasaity 
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whieh  exists  for  those  harboars  of  refuge  which  repeated  naval  commissioBs  have 
reoommeoded.  The  subject  has  undergone  such  full  investigation  that  there  can  be 
no  necessity  for  any  further  inquiry.  Dover,  Portland,  and  Harwich  are  the  sites 
which,  as  the  result  of  repeated  inquiries,  are  pointed  out  as  the  most  appropriate 
for  harbours  of  refoge.  We  have  felt  it  our  duty  with  respect  to  each  of  those 
I^aces  to  take  the  opinions  of  the  most  eminent  civil  and  military  engineers  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  ensuring  to  the  country  the  greatest  permanent  advantage  as  the  result 
of  the  money  expended.  With  respect  to  all  these  places,  and  especially  Dover,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  have  the  oppoitunity  of  profiting,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject. These  various  matters  are  occupying  the  serions  attention  of  the  governm3nt; 
and  if  my  answer  to  the  noble  lord  be  not  entirely  satisfactory,  I  entreat  the  House 
to  bear  in  mind  that  I  stand  in  a  position  in  which  I  must  appeal  to  their  confidence; 
because  I  cannot  state  the  particular  facts  upon  which  my  own  impression,  as  op- 
posed to  that  of  tfie  noble  lord,  is  founded. 
Sat^t  at  an  end.    On  the  9th  of  August  parliament  was  prorogued. 


THE  ADDRESS. 
Jaituabt  22,  1846. 

[During  the  interim  sucoeeding  the  prorogation  of  parliament  on  the  9th  of  August, 
and  which  had  been  successively  prorogued  to  October  2,  November  27,  December 
16,  and  January  22,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  consequence  of  a  division  in  the  cabinet, 
tendered  his  resignation.  Lord  John  Russell  was  sent  for  b^  her  Migesty,  but  the 
noble  lord  having  been  unable  to  form  an  adminbtration,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  the 
eommaad  of  her  Majesty,  again  consented  to  take  the  reins  of  government.] 

Mr.  Speaker  having  reported  her  Majesty's  speech  and  re«i  it  to  the  House, — 
Jsord  F.  £^rton  moved  the  Address  in  reply,  which,  having  been  read  from  the 
chair,  was  seconded  by  Mr.  K  Beckett  Denison. 

Sim  RoBfiBT  Pbbl  :  Sir,  I  would  fain  hope,  that  although  the  course  which  I  take 
is  an  unusual  one,  yet  that  I  am  acting  in  conformity  with  the  general  wish  of  the 
House,  in  availing  myself  of  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  giving  that  explanation 
which  at  no  remote  period  the  House  will  require  from  me.  I  would  fain  hope  that 
I  am  not  obstructing  the  course  of  this  discussion  upon  the  Address  by  giving  that 
explanation  at  this  period.  But,  if  no  consideration  of  public  advantage  could  justify 
me  in  taking  this  course,  I  am  sure  the  generous  feelings  of  the  House  will  deem  it 
only  natural  that  I  should  desire  ttiat  not  a  moment  should  elapse  before  I  expUin 
to  the  House  the  motives  by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  and  the  principles  which 
have  governed  my  conduct.  I  may  feel  hurt  at  having  been  the  object  of  much 
accusation  upon  vague  surmise;  X  rai^  think  it  unjust  to  have  been  condemned 
without  a  hearing— X  say  nothing  upon  that  head ;  if  any  momentary  feelings  of  in- 
iUgnation  were  aroused,  the  recollection  of  great  indulgence  and  of  great  confidence 
was  quite  sufficient  to  efiiice  those  temporary  feelings.  (Pshall  make  no  allusiou, 
therefore,  to  partioular  expressions,  or  particular  accusations ;  but  this  I  do  aski 
even  while  I  do  not  require  the  reversal  of  the  sentence,  I  ask  for  the  opportunity, 
after  condemnation,  of  explaining  the  motives  of  my  conduct;  I  ask  you  to  listen 
at  least  with  patience  and  indulgence  to  those  facts  and  that  evidence  which  I  shall 
this  night  adduce,  and  which  will  form  the  materials  on  which  other  tribunals,  judgt 
ing  und^r  less  excitement,  will  ultimately  pronounce  upon  the  motives  apd  the  cout 
duet  of  men  charged  with  deep  responsibility  in  critical  times.  I  wish  to  explain 
what  were  the  grounds  which  led  me  and  those  with  whom  I  acted  hi](mbly  to  ten^ 
der  to  a  gracious  sovereign  the  resignation  of  the  trust  which  was  committed  to 
us.  I  wish  also  to  explain  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
trust  was  reassumed,  and  under  which  I  now  appear  in  the  House  as  the 
minister  of  the  Crown.  Sir,  the  immediate  cause  wnich  led  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  government  in  the  early  part  of  last  December,  was  that  great  and  mysterious 
calamity  which  caused  a  lamentable  failure  in  an  article  of  food  on  which 
great  numbers  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  still  larger 
nuoibera  in  the  sister  kingdomi  depend   mainly  for   their  subsistence.      That 
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vrns  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause,  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the  govern^ 
ment.  But  it  would  be  unfair  and  uncandid  on  my  part,  if  I  attach  tindtie  im* 
portance  to  that  particular  cause.  It  certainly  appeared  to  me  to  preclude  fwiber 
delay,  and  to  require  immediate  decision— decision  not  only  upon  the  measures  which 
I  it  was  necessary  at  the  time  to  adopt,  but  also  as  to  the  course  to  be  ultimately  taken 
I  with  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  importation  of  grain.     I  will  not  assign 

I  to  that  cause  too  much  weight.     I  will  not  withhold  the  homage  which  is  dne  to 
the  progress  of  reason  and  to  truth,  by  denying  that  my  opinions  on  the  safcjeet  of 
protection  have  undergone  a  change.     Whether  holding  a  private  station,  or  |rfaoed 
in  a  public  one,  I  will  assert  the  privilege  of  yielding  to  the  ferce  of  argument  and 
conviction,  and  acting  upon  the  results  of  enlarged  ezperienoeif  It  may  be  soppoeted 
that  there  is  something  humiliating  in  making  such  admissioBs.    %r,  I  feel  no  such 
\  \  humiliation.     I  have  not  so  much  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  man,  to  determine 
what  is  right  or  wrong  intuitively,  as  to  make  me  feel  abashed  at  admitting  that 
.  I  I  have  been  in  error.    I  should  feel  humiliation,  if,  having  modified  or  changed  my 
oDinions,  I  declined  to  acknowledge  the  change  for  fear  of  incurring  the  imputation 
or  inconsistency.    The  question  is,  whether  the  facts  are  suflScient  to  account  for 
the  change,  and  the  motives  tor  it  are  pure  and  disinterested.    ^Kothing  could  be 
more 'Base  on  the  part  of  a  public  man  than  to  protect'TiTmself  from  danger  by  pre- 
tending a  change  of  opinion ;  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  duty  he  owes  to  his 
sovereign  and  country,  than  if,  seeing   reason  to  alter  his  course,  he  forebore  to 
make  the  alteration  by  the  fear  of  being  taunted  with  a  charge  of  inconsistency. 
[The  real  question,  as  I  have  said,  is,  whether  the  motives  for  the  modification  of 
ijopinion  are  sufficient  and  sincere/oir,  those  who  contend  for  the  removal  of  Impedi- 
ments upon  the  import  of  a  great  article  of  subsistence,  such  as  com,  start  with 
an  immense  advantage  in  the  argument.     The  natural  presumption  is  in  fiivour  of 
free  and  unrestricted  importation.     It  may,  indeed,  be  possible  to  combat  that  pre- 
sumption ;  it  may  be  possible  to  meet  its  advocates  in  the  field  of  argument,  Ly 
showing  that  there  are  other  and  greater  advantages  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
prohibition  than  out  of  the  system  of  unrestricted  intercourse ;  but  even  those  who 
so  contend  will,  I  think,  admit  that  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind  are  stn>ngly  in 
favour  of  the  absence  of  all  restriction,  and  that  the  presumption  is  so  stroog,  that 
we  must  combat  it  by  an  avowal  of  some  great  public  danger  to  be  avoided,  or  some 
^reat  public  benefit  to  be  obtained  by  restriction* on  the  importation  of  food.     We 
all  admit  that  the  argument  in  favour  of  high '  protection  or  prohibition  oo  the 
( I  ground  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  class,  is  untenable.    The  mast 
U  strenuous  advocates  for  protection  have  abandoned  that  argument;  they  rest,  and 
wisely  rest,  the  defence  of  protective  duties  upon  higher  principles.     They  have 
I;  alleged,  as  I  have  myself  alleged,  that  there  were  public  reasons  for  retaining  this 
t'i  ])rotection.     Sir,  circumstances  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  me,  occupying  the 
\fiublic  station  I  do,  and  seeing  the  duty  that  must  unavoidably  devolve  on  n»&-4t 
-became  absolutely  necessary  for  me  maturely  to  consider  whether  the  grounds  on 
\     which  an  alteration  of  the  Corn-laws  can  be  resisted  are  tenable.    The  argtiaients  in 
I]    favour  of  protection  must  be  based  either  on  the  principle  that  protection  to  domestic 
industry  is  in  itself  sound  policy,  and  that  therefore  agriculture,  being  a  branch  of 
domestic  industry,  is  entitled  to  share  in  that  protection ;  or,  that  in  a  country  like 
i^^   ours,  encumbered  with  an  enormous  load  of  debt,  and  subject  to  great  taxadon,  it  is 
necessary  that    domestic   industry  should    be    protected  from  competition  with 
\     *  foreigners ;  or,  again — the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  die  labori- 
%     ous  classes,  being  committed  in  this  question — that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with 
the  price  of  provisions,  that  high  prices  imply  high  wages,  and  that  low  wages  are 
V     the  concomitants  of  low  prices.     Further,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  land  is  entitled 
'^v\    to  protection  on  account  of  some  peculiar  burdens  which  it  bears.     But  that  is  a 
question  of  justice  rather  than  of  policy;  I  have  always  felt  and  maintained  that 
tne  land  is  subject  to  peculiar  burdens ;  but  you  have  the  power  of  weakening  the 
force  of  that  argument  by  the  removal  of  the  burden,  or  making  compeasation. 
The  first  three  objections  to  the  removal  of  protection  are  objectSons  founded  on 
considerations  of  public  policy.     The  last  is  a  question  of  justice,  which  may  be 
^determined  by  giving  some  counterbalancing  advantage.     Now,  I  want  not  to  de- 
prive those  who,  arguing  d  priori^  without  die  benefit  of  experiraee,  bara  come  to 
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Iko  cmiclBsfoii  that  protectioii  is  objectionable  in  principle — ^I  want  not  to  deprive 
them  of  any  of  the  credit  which  is  fairly  their  due.     Reason,  unaided  by  experience, 
brought  conviction  to  tlieir  minds.    My  opinions  have  been  modified  by  the  expe- 
rience of  the  last  three  years.     I  have  had  the  means  and  opportunity  of  comparing 
the  resuks  of  periods  of  abundance  and  low  prices  with  penods  of  scarcity  ana  high 
priees.    I  have  carefully  watched  the  effects  of  the  one  system,  and  of  the  other — 
first,  of  the  policy  we  have  been  steadily  pursuing  for  some  years,  viz.,  the  removal 
of  protection  from  domestic  industry ;  and  next,  of  the  policy  which  the  friends  of 
protection  recommend.    I  have  also  had  an  opportunity  of  marking  from  day  to  day 
the  eflSset  upon  great  social  interests  of  freedom  of  trade  and  comparative  abundance. 
1  have  not  failed  to  note  the  results  of  preceding  years,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
the  results  of  the  last  three  years ;  and  I  am  M  to  the  conclusion  that  the  main 
rroands  d  public  policy  on  which  protection  has  been  defended  are  not  tenable;  at 
wast,  I  cannot  maintain  them.  /  I  do  not  believe,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  t* 
Uiree  years,  that  the  rate  of  wages  varies  with  the  price  of  foo<f|  I  do  not  believe,  I 
that  with  high  prices,  wages  will  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  ralto.    I  do  not  believe ' 
that  a  low  price  of  food  necessarily  implies  a  low  rate  of  wages.    Neither  can  I 
maintain  that  protection  to  domestic  industry  is  necessarily  good.  1  said  last  year,  on 
the  motion  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell,)  that  I  thought  protective  duties  were 
evils  in  themselves.     But  I  also  said,  that  as  they  had  grown  with  our  system,  and 
not  being  incompatible  with  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  I  thought  they  ought  not 
to  be  lightly  abolished,  and  must  be  tenderly  and  cautiously  dealt  with.     It  is  now, 
however,  impossible  for  us,  after  we  see  the  results  of  the  change  in  the  tariff  during 
Uie  last  four  years,  to  coi^yspd  that  protection  to  industry  is  in  itself,  and  al^ 
straotedly,  a  public  good.    Tnen,  as  to  the  other  argument,  which  I  confess  made 
a  great  impression  on  me  in  the  first  instance,  and  which  is  sanctioned  by  great 
authority — that  because  we  have  a  heavy  debt  and  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  we  must 
be  protected  from  competition  with  foreign  industry — that  argument  has  also  been/ 
submitted  to  the  test  of  the  last  three  years,  anct,  so  far  as  the  experience  of  that 
period  can  supply  an  argument,  it  is  this — that  a  large  debt  and  heavy  taxation  are 
best  encountered  by  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  which  rather  alleviate 
than  add  to  the  weight  of  the  burdep«^  Let  us  take  the  result  of  that  experience  of 
constantly  diminished  protection — on  wages— on  trade,  and  on  revenue.     First,  as 
to  wages.     Who  can  deny  the  fact  that  during  the  three  years  that  preceded  the 
month   of  October  last,  prices  were  comparatively  low,*  there  was  comparative 
cheapness  and  plenty,  and  yet  at  no  period  were  the  wages  of  labour  higher.     If 
YOU  take  the  three  preceding  years,  you  will  find  high  prices,  and  coexistent  with 
nigh  prices  you  will  find  low  wages.    Well,  then,  1  have  six  years*  experience ;  I 
have  during  the  first  three  years  high  prices  and  low  wages ;  1  have  during  the  last 
three  years  low  prices  and  high  wages ;  and  I  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that 
wagca  do  not  vary  with  the  price  of  provisions.     They  do  vary  with  the  increase  of 
capital,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  with  the  increased  power  to  employ 
labour;  but  there  is  no  immediate  relatiopubetween  wages  and  provisions — or  if 
there  be  a  relation  it  is  an  inverse  ratio.  |Now,  as  to  the  tariff;  as  I  said  before, 
during  the  last  four  or  fi;re  years  we  have  been  acting  on  the  admitted  principle  of 
removing  prohibitions — reducing  duties,  or  abating,  and  in  some  cases  destroying 
proteetioQ  to  native  industry.    That  has  been  the  principle,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
«n  which  we  have  acted — the  removal  of  protection  to  native  industry.     Now,  what 
has  been  the  result?/  I  will  give  you  the  total  amount  of  exports  since  the  year 
.1889.     The  total  vAue  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  was,  in  1839,  ^3,000,000;  in  1840,  ;£d  1,000,000;   in  1841, 
^051,000,000;  in  1842,  ^7,000,000;  in  1843,  ^2,000,000;  in  1844.  j£58,000,000  ; 
that  is,  the  rise  from  the  year  when  the  great  invasion  upon  the  protection  of 
domestic  industry  was  made  by  parliament  was  from  j£47,38 1,000,  in  1842,  to 
;^8,600,000  in  1844.     But  it  may  be  said  the  China  trade  made  all  the  difference. 
Now,  let  us  deduct  the  whole  of  that  trade.     In   1842,  our  exports  to  all  the 
countries,  except  China,  amounted  to  j£46,4l  1,000;  and  in  1844,  they  increased 
by  i£l0,000,000,   amounting  to   £56,000,000.      For  the  last  year  we  can  only 
have  the  account  for  eleven  months  preceding  December.    In  1843,  the  exports 
.of  all  our  principal artioks  of  manufacture  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  in^uding  China, 
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amonnted  to  ;£41,011.000;  in  1844,  to  J47,dl2,000»  and,  during  the  first  deven 
months  of  1845,  to  j£47, 764,000.  Such  is  the  state  of  our  foreign  exports  uador  this 
system  of  continued  removal  of  protection.  Now,  let  me  take  the  returns  of  the  revenue 
as  bearing  on  this  question — ought  there  to  be  high  protection  in  a  country  eocom- 
bered  with  an  immense  public  debt  and  heavy  taxation  f  In  1842, 1  proposed  a  re- 
duction in  the  custom^  to  an  estimated  amount  of  £1,438,000 ';  in  1844,  I  proposed 
a  further  reduction  in  the  customs*  duties  to  the  amount  of  £273,000;  in  1845,  to 
the  large  amount  of  £2,418,000.  I  estimated  the  total  loss  from  these  several  ledoo- 
tions  at  £4,129,000 ;  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  I  discarded  altogether  the  revenue 
from  com.  How  have  these  calculations  been  verified  P  Have  £4,000,000  been 
lost  ?  No.  The  total  amount  of  the  loss  has  been  £1,500,000.  1  dealt  with  the 
excise  last  year,  and  made  a  reduction  of  a  million  of  excise  duties ;  the  whole  of  the 
glass  duties,  the  whole  of  the  auction  duty  was  taken  off ;  the  loss  on  that  occasion 
was  estimaiied  at  £1,000,000.  Observe,  that  was  not  a  mere  redaction  of  duties ;  there 
was  no  expectation,  therefore,  that  increased  consumption  would  make  np  for  a  dimin- 
ished rate  of  taxation,  for  these  duties  were  totally  abolished.  I  felt  confident,  that  al- 
though the  glass  and  auction  ciuties  were  abolished,  still  by  vivifying  other  branches 
of  industry,  the  revenue  would  derive  some  compensation.  What  will  be  the  fad  on 
the  5th  of  April  f  I  believe,  that  notwithstanding  the  total  reduction,  the  abaolnle 
loss  of  a  million,  my  firm  belief  b,  that  the  rerenue  from  the  excise  will  this  year 
beereater  than  ever.  CNotwithstanding  these  reductions  there  has  beenm  salient 
spring  of  prosperity  which  lias  supplied  the  void  you  caused  by  the  remission  of  taza^ 
tion.  Well  then,  with  that  evidence  before  me,  could  1  contend  that  on  account  of 
high  taxation  or  great  debt  you  must  necessarily  continue  high  protective  duti^[|J^  I 
have  shown  you  that  my  estimates  as  to  a  loss  in  the  customs  have  been  already 
falsified  ;  that  the  customs  this  year  amount  to  nearly  £20,000,000 ;  that,  comparing 
the  customs^  revenue  of  1846  with  the  customs*  revenue  of  1842,  after  that  diminn« 
tion  of  taxation  to  the  extent  of  ;C4,000,000,  the  customs  of  this  year,  exdnding 
from  both  years  the  revenue  from  foreigpi  com,  are  better  by  £100,000  than  in  the 
former  year.  But  I  will  now  refer  to  mora  imp«»rtant  considerations  than  those 
either  of  trade  or  revenue ;  I  will  take  the  state  of  crime  in  the  country.  My  right 
hon.  friend,  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Department,  stated  last  year  that  reductions 
had  taken  place  in  the  number  of  commitments,  and  in  the  crimes  committed;  In 
the  year  1842  there  was  an  increase  of  crime  and  commitments  ;  in  1848,  tliere  was 
a  turn,  and  a  decrease  began  ;  and  the  decrease  in  the  commitments  remarkable  in 
1843  and  1644  continued  iu  1845.  The  total  number  of  commitments  in  1845  was 
24,350,  that  is,  2,237  less  than  in  the  highest  preceding  year,  1842.  In  1843,  there 
was  a  decrease  of  5^  per  cent,  on  the  preceding  year ;  iu  1844,  a  further  decrease  of 
10  3-10  per  cent. ;  and  in  1846t  n  decrease  of  6^  per  cent,  and  all  this  in  an  incraaa- 
ing  population.  This  decrease  of  crime  in  the  last  year  has  taken  place  in  all 
the  chief  manufacturing  districts ;  and  not  only  in  all  the  chief  manufiustnring 
districts,  but,  with  the  exception  of  five,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  and  aloMat 
equal  decrease  in  all  the  chief  ap;rioultural  districts.  What  is  the  state  of  Wales? 
In  Wales  the  decrease  of  commitments  is  more  remarkable  than  in  almoat  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom*  So  much  for  actual  crime.  With  respect  to  crimes  eon* 
nected  with  sedition,  discontent,  and  disaffection  to  the  government — tn  the  laet 
two  years  the  office  of  the  attorney-general,  I  may  say,  has  been  a  sinecure.  There 
has  been  only  a  single  prosecution  for  an  offence  of  this  nature  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  year.  Government  takes  no  credit  for  lenity ;  there  has  besa 
no  prosecution,  because  the  crime  of  sedition  did  not  exist.  In  1840-1*2*3 — ^lialen 
to  this,  and  seriously  consider  it — there  were  1,257  persons  committed  on  charges 
of  seditious  and  riotous  offences.  In  1843-4-5,  only  124  persons  were  committed  so 
charged,  instead  of  1,257  ;  while,  in  the  last  year,  I  believe  there  was  not  one.  In 
1845,  there  were  422  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  less  than  in  1842.  In  the 
last  three  years  there  were  1,701  persons  sentenced  to  transportation  less  than  in  the 
three  preceding  Yggrs.  This  has  t>een  during  a  period  of  comparative  abundancei 
and  low  prices,  ^is  it  possible  to  resist  the  inference  that  employment,  low  prieea, 
comparative  abundance,  contribute  to  the  diminution  of  crime  f  Now,  these  are  great 
social  advantages ;  I  will  not  say  they  have  been  promoted  bv — I  say  only  they  have 
been  concurrent  with,  the  diminution  of  protection  to  domestic  indmtrjr    cnncufronf 
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witli  eomparatiTe  abundance.  Weil,  have  these  advantages  been  pnrchased  by  any 
serious  detriment  to  that  great  interest  whose  welfare  ought  to  be  one  of  the  first  ol>> 
jects  of  our  concern — the  agricultural  interest  ?  Protection  has  been  diminished.  I 
have  been  tbe  object  of  repeated  accusation  and  attack,  for  diminishing  it ;  and  deeply 
should  I  regret  if  those  great  social  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred  had  been 
accompani^,  in  consequence  of  that  diminution  of  protection,  with  any  serious  in- 
jury to  agriculture.  Let  us  take  the  four  great  articles,  in  respect  of  which  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  protection.  Foreign  flax  has,  for  many  years,  been  admit- 
ted at  a  very  low  duty  into  this  country.  What  duty  remained  we  remitted  last  year. 
There  is  now,  thererore,  a  perfectly  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  flax.  In  1824, 
the  duty  on  flax  was  £\0  14«.  6d.  per  ton.  It  is  now  absolutely  nothing.  The  re- 
duction having  taken  place,  what  wib  the  effect  on  the  price  of  flax  ?  The  price  of 
fine  flax  in  Belfast  market  in  1843,  was  65t.  to  70t. ;  in  1844,  it  was  63«.  to  68#. ; 
In  1845,  from  65«.  to  68«. ;  and  in  January,  1846,  the  present  month,  the  price  of 
Irish  flax,  fine  Irish  flax,  in  the  Belfast  marker,  was  from  70*.  to  80«/  There  was  no 
reduction  when  made  that  caused  so  much  alarm,  and  by  the  alarnTdid  injury  at  first, 
and  which  it  was  propliesied  would  do  so  much  injury,  as  the  removal  of  the  absolute 
prohibition  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle.  Tbe  permission  to  import,  at  a 
very  low  rate,  foreign  cattle,  foreign  sheep,  and  foreign  swine,  was  accompanied  with 
many  predictions — ^predictions  that  serious  loss  and  injury  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
agricultural  interest — and  it  was  said  that  we  should  deeply  regret  the  day  those 
changes  were  made,  and  the  panic  that  would  arise.  Now,  has  serious  injury  been 
sustained  by  that  reduction  f  There  was  before  that  absolute  prohibition,  and  there 
is  now  the  admission  of  foreign  cattle  at  a  very  low  rate ;  and  I  must,  on  this  ques- 
tion, first  of  all,  admit  that  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  importation.  I 
want,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  concurrently  with  increase  in  importation,  there 
has  been  increase  in  the  price  of  the  articles.  In  1844,  there  were  imported  2,800 
oxen  and  cows,  and  in  the  eleven  months  of  the  year  1845,  ending  with  November, 
there  were  no  less  than  15,000  Imported,  showing  a  very  great  increase.  Have  prices 
in  this  country  been  affected  either  in  a  corresponding  degree,  or  in  any,  by  this  large 
importation  ?  In  1844,  the  contract  price  for  the  victualling  stores  in  the  navy  for 
salt  beef,  was  £3 :  18:  2;  the  contract  price  entered  into  for  the  navy,  in  Decern* 
ber,  1845,  was,  I  regret  to  say,  £6:  8:8.  The  salt  pork  that  was  contracted  for  in 
1844,  -nss  £3:  15:  10  a  tierce ;  and  in  1845,  it  was  £6,  12«.  The  contract  price  for 
fresh  beef  for  the  navy,  in  1844,  was  £1 :  14:  9 ;  the  contract  price  in  1845,  was 
£2:2:2.  Now,  all  this  increase  in  price  was  concurrent  with  increased  importation. 
One  prophecy,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  was,  that  there  would  be  an  importation  into 
this  eonntry  of  3,500,000  pigs,  and  that  the  price  of  salt  pork  would  oe  immensely 
reduced ;  but  look  at  the  price  of  salt  pork  rising  from  £3: 15 :  10  to  £6:  12:  4, 
and  I  think  about  4,000  swine  have  been  imported.  There  was  no  article  last  year 
that  caused  so  much  alarm  as  lard.  The  duty  was  then  taken  off.  In  1840,  there 
were  97  cwt.  of  foreign  lard  imported  into  this  country.  In  1842,  the  duty  was  re- 
duced from  Sjf.  to  2g.  a  cwt.,  and  there  were  then  imported  48,312  cwt;  in  1844, 
76,000  ewt.  were  imported  ;  and  in  1845,  the  importation  had  reached  above  80,000 
cwt.  And  what  has  been  the  price  of  domestic  lard  at  Belfast  during  that  period  P 
In  1844,  it  was  48t.  a  cwt.  ;  in  1845,  it  was  67tf. ;  and  in  January  of  the  present 
year,  notwithstanding  the  increase  caused  by  this  importation,  the  price  has  risen 
from  48«.  in  1844,  to  Q2s.  There  is  only  one  other  article  of  great  importance  which 
has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  reduction  to  which  I  shall  recur,  and  that  is  the 
article  of  wool.  We  proposed  in  1844,  that  the  duty  upon  foreign  wool  should  be 
altogether  annihilated-— that  there  should  be  no  duty.  It  was  certainly  more  in  depu- 
tations than  in  this  House  that  any  objection  was  strenuously  urged  to  the  redacdon ; 
but  certainly  there  were  uutifipations  of  great  loss  to  the  wool-grower  from  the  re- 
duction of  the  duty  on  foreign  wool.  Here  again  there  has  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  imports.  In  1842,  there  were  45,880,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  brought  into  this 
market ;  in  1844,  65,790,000  lbs. ;  ttnd  in  ten  months  of  the  last  year  I  am  bound  to 
admit  there  has  been  no  less  than  65,216,000  lbs.  of  foreign  wool  brought  in,  in  conse- 

?aenee  of  the  reduction  of  the  duty.    Now,  what  has  been  the  reduction  in  the  priee  ? 
n  1842,  the  price  of  Soutltdown  wool,  when  there  was  a  duty  upon  foreign,  was  I  Id , 
of  long  wool,  lOd. ;  in  1843  the  price  of  Southdown  was  1  l^c/.,  of  long  too>,  1 1^^;  in 
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1844  the  price  of  Southdown  was  !«.  2cf.,  and  of  long  wool  1«.  2</.  also.  In  Deoember, 
1845,  eighteen  months  after  the  total  reduction  of  the  duty,  the  price  of  Southdown 
wool  rose  from  lid.,  the  price  in  1842,  to  U,  ^^d.  The  average  price  in  December, 
1845,  of  Southdown,  was  U.  4d.,  and  of  long  wool  In.  2d,  Such  have  been  the  effects 
of  this  reduction,  made  in  1842,  so  far  as  domestic  agriculture  is  concerned.  I  think,  as 
far  as  we  have  had  experience  within  the  last  four  years,  I  have  shown  that,  by  the 
removal  of  protection,  domestic  industry  and  the  great  social  interests  of  the  country 
have  been  promoted;  crime  has  diminished,  and  morality  has  improved.  I  can 
bring  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  the  public  health  has  been  improved,  yet  the 
national  trade  has  been  extending,  our  exports  have  increased;  and  this — and  I 
rejoice  in  it — has  been  effected,  not  only  without  serious  injury  to  those  interests 
from  which  protection  was  withdrawn,  but  I  tbinlL  I  have  shown  that  it  has  been 
concurrent  with  an  increase  in  the  prices  of  those  articles.  Now,  it  is  right  I  should 
state,  that  notwithstanding  the  conviction  which  this  experience  has  brought  home 
to  my  mind,  yet  my  decided  impression  was,  that  on  other  g^unds  the  charge  of 
considering  the  change  in  the  present  Corn-law  ouglit  not  to  have  devolved  upon  me. 
This  I  was  firmly  resolved  upon,  that  I  could  not  this  session,  on  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Villiers),  for  the  consideration  of  the  Corn-laws — I  could  not, 
with  these  convictions,  which,  say  as  you  will,  I  cannot  withstand,  have  met  that 
motion  with  a  direct  negative.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  again  repeat  that  I  claim  do  credit 
whatever  for  having  drawn  my  conclusions  from  abstract  reasoning.  Mv  conviction 
las  been  brought  aboutby  observation  and  experiflnce;  and  I  could  not,  with  this 
conviction,  have  ufideftafeiBn"the~d^eriee  oT  the  Corn-laws,  either  upon  the  public 
•  £  round  that  this  country  being  highly  taxed,  the  continuance  of  protection  was 
necessary,  or  upon  the  ground  that  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  labouring  classes 
that  high  prices  should  continue  as  a  guarantee  of  high  wages ;  and  I  could  not  have 
undertaken  it  upon  the  ground  that  the  removing  protection  from  domestic  indttstry 
must  necessarily  paralyse  commerce,  lower  prices,  and  undermine  our  national 
prosperity.  But  this  I  wish  most  ardently — I  wish  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
frankly  stating  to  those  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  me  upon  so  many  occasions 
with  their  confidence,  that  I  can  continue  this  contest  no  longer— that  they  must 
Mevolve  the  duty  of  maintaining  protection  upon  other  persons,  who  can  adduce 
better  arguments  in  its  favour  than  I  can.  I  doubted  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  advantageous  if,  in  another  parliament,  this  question  should  have  been  con- 
sidered ;  but  it  would  have  been  my  bounden  duty  to  have  committed  the  defence, 
if  a  defenc^were  undertaken,  of  protection  to  other  hands  more  able  to  maintain  the 
conflict,  fi  should  have  wished,  I  say,  that  another  parliament  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  considering  this  question ;  but  there  did  occur,  during  the  course  of 
I  the  last  autumn,  that  which  precluded  me  from  taking  the  course  which  would  have 
j  been  most  agreeable  to  my  personal  feelings^  A  great  calamity  befell  us,  the  limits 
""  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  divine,  the  consequences  of  which,  though  felt,  it  may 
still  be  difficult  to  describe.  There  occurr^  a  great  visitation  of  providence,  ex- 
tending not  to  Ireland  only,  but  Great  Britiun,  America,  and  many  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  we,  her  Majesty^s  servants,  constituting  the  government  of  this  country^ 
were  called  upon  to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  lessen  the  calamity?  There 
appeared  to  be  a  great  and  a  pressing  danger,  and  it  was.onr  duty  towards  onr 
sovereign  and  towards  the  country  to  meet  that  danger.  If  it  was  advisable,  firom 
the  pressure  of  the  deficiency  to  take  immediate  measures,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible, with  our  conviction  of  the  necessity,  to  abstain ;  with  our  convictions,  we 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  duty  we  owed  to  the  sovereign  and  the  country.  If 
we  had,  indeed,  pretended  apprehensions  of  a  scarcity  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
alteration  in  the  Com- laws,  nothing  could  have  been  more  base  or  dishonest  than  to 
have  taken  such  a  step ;  but  you  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  motives 
upon  which  1  and  others  have  acted,  and  you  shall  determine  whether  or  no,  with  the 
information  we  were  in  possession  of,  we  were  not  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  the  existing  commercial  system.  My  own  opinion 
was  founded  upon  the  evidence  which  I  shall  now  adduce ;  and  it  was  impossible,  upon 
that  evidence,  to  come  to  any  other  opinion.  The  advice  which  I  individually  offered 
at  an  early  period — so  early  as  in  the  month  of  November,  was  to  meet  this  emergency 
by  a  suspension  of  the  import  duties  on  foreign  com.     I  came  to  that  conclioion; 
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and  I  was  adduced  to  advise  that  unusual — not  unprecedented,  but  I  admit  unusual — 
course,  upon  the  following  considerations.  I  will  proceed  first  to  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  under  whicli,  early  in  December,  the  government  was  temporarily 
dissolved,  and  under  which  the  government,  as  now  constituted,  resumed  oflSce. 
There  are  two  important  periods  m  giving  that  explanation,  to  which  I  must  draw 
attention — ^first,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  Ist  of  November,  1845,  and 
the  6th  of  November;  and,  second,  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  25th  of 
November  and  the  6th  of  December.  I  propose  to  read  consecutively  the  informa- 
tion that  was  received  from  different  parts  of  this  country  and  the  Continent  which 
appeared  to  me  to  justify  the  conclusion  to  which  I  came,  both  in  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  towards  the  close  of  that  month  and  the  beginning  of  the  following 
month.  I  will  give  the  date  of  each  letter  that  I  shall  quote;  but,  of  course,  the 
letters  which  were  received,  subsequently  to  the  6th  November,  can  form  no  justifi- 
cation of  the  advice;  but  though  I  shall  give  the  date  of  each  letter,  I  will  not  divide 
the  evidence  into  two  periods,  but  I  will  give  the  whole  of  it  consecutively.  The 
disease  which  affected  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  was  aI<o  felt  in  other  parts  of 
the  world ;  and  there  were  in  other  parts  of  Europe  apprehensions  of  scarcity.  For 
instance,  the  resident  agent  of  the  government,  writing  from  Poland,  on  the  22nd 
of  October,  said — **  The  cost  of  articles  of  food  is  stated  to  be  higher  than  it  has 
been  since  1813  and  1814.  The  unfavourable  results  of  the  harvests  in  Podolia, 
Lithuania,  Gallicia,  the  German  Baltic  provinces,  preclude  the  hope  of  foreign  aid. 
No  alleviation  of  the  general  distress  is  expected  before  next  autumn.*' 

-  In  a  letter,  dated  the  14th  of  December,  Colonel  Wynford,  writing  from  Riga, 
says — *'  The  supply  of  rye  and  rye-fiour  seat  from  St.  Petersburg  is  insufficient  for 
the  relief  of  the  Livonians,  and  discontent  prevails/' 

From  Prussia  we  received  the  following.  On  the  10th  of  November  the  Minister 
of  the  interior  informed  Lord  Westmoreland  that  the  potato  disease  had  been 
observed  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  From  Belgium,  dated  the 
24th  of  September,  *'  the  chambers  sanctioned  the  proposal  of  the  government  to 
prohibit  export,  and  permit  import.**  Egypt,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1845, 
prohibited  exportation  of  all  com  arriving  an  Alexandria  adev  that  dav.  Turkey 
prohibited  the  export  of  all  grain  from  the  ports  of  Anatolia  and  her  Asiatic 
provinces  from  the  27th  of  August,  1845,  to  harvest  time  in  1846.  Sweden 
prohibited  the  export  of  potatoes  from  the  15th  of  October  until  the  next  harvest. 
There  was,  indeed,  at  this  period  a  general  apprehension  of  scarcity  of  provisions 
extending  from  Sweden  to  Egypt,  and  from  Riga  to  Turkey,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  stop  their  exportation,  and  for  excluding  us  from  some  of  our  usual  sources 
of  supply.  With  regard  to  England  and  Scotland,  this  is  a  part  of  the  information 
which  reached  the  government  It  is  a  letter  addressed  to  Sir  James  Graham  by  a 
great  salesman  in  London,  who  deals  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  his  business — the 
sale  of  potatoes.  But  I  should  first  state,  that  the  earliest  account  I  received  of  the 
disease  in  the  potato  crop  was  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was  estimated  that 
the  crop  had  almost  entirely  failed.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  have  just  referred 
wrote,  on  the  11th  of  August,  as  follows: — ^*  Being  myself  a  large  grower,  some 
years  to  the  extent  of  300  acres,  in  Kent,  where  I  farm,  am  also  a  salesman  in 
London,  and  having  been  engaged  largely  in  the  retail  part  of  the  business,  can  give 
an  opinion.  I  received  a  letter  on  the  1st  instant  from  my  agent  at  Ash  near  Sand- 
wich, stating  that  the  crops  were  blighted  in  that  neighbourhood  the  same  as  in 
October  last  year  (it  was  tnen  only  partial  in  East  Kent.)  On  Tuesday  last,  I  went 
down  by  the  l>over  eight  o^clock  train.  On  my  arrival  there,  I  immediately  drove 
all  round  the  neighbourhood  of  Sandwich,  Ash,  Wingham,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
and  found  the  whole  of  the  crop,  early  and  late,  not  excepting  the  cottagers'  gardens, 
were  being  entirely  destroyed.  On  my  return,  I  could  trace  it  by  the  side  of  the 
whole  line  to  Tonbrige.  Have  since  looked  over  the  tops  that  come  as  covering  on 
that  article  to  the  different  markets,  and  find  they  are  all  affected.  On  Tuesday  last, 
I  piud  a  visit  to  my  farm  at  Aiaidstone,  and  found  it  had  made  fearful  destruction 
there,  and  returned  by  way  of  Gravesend.  All  were  alike  affected.  The  same 
evening  I  went  to  East  and  West  Ham,  in  Essex.  Amongst  the  large  growers, 
found  it  was  just  appearing.  Friday,  I  went  to  Leytonstone  and  neighbourhood. 
All  are  allke.^ 
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That  letter,  then,  contained  conclusive  proof  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman, 
the  potato  crop  in  Kent  was  seriously  injured.  The  next  letter  is  in  referenee  to  the 
state  of  Lancashire,  and  was  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clay,  chaplain  to  the  House  of 
correction  at  Preston,  dated  the  23rd  of  October: — **  It  is  too  certain  that  the 
potato  crop  in  this  part  of  the  country  will  be  a  serious  failure.  I  have  obtained 
information  from  tlie  districts  extending  as  far  as  Rufford  and  Oruston  on  th« 
south,  the  Fylde  country  and  Blackool  on  the  west,  and  Lancaster  on  the  north; 
and  from  all  quarters  of  the  accounts  speak  of  great  injury  to  the  crops,  though  they 
vary  as  to  the  extent  of  it.  My  information,  verbal  and  written,  has  come  from 
scientific  agriculturists,  from  practical  farmers,  and  from  dealers.  Those  among 
the  first-named  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  facts,  estimate  the  loss,  as  it 
exists  now,  at  more  than  two-fifths.  But  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  so  rapid,  and 
its  presence  so  universal,  that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  may  be  the  amount 
of  the  defalcation  by  Christmas/* 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wood,  chairman  of  the  excise,  who,  writing  on  the  2nd 
December  from  Yorkshire,  thus  addressed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer: — '^  You 
will  regret  to  hear  that  the  potato  disease  has  now  manifested  itself  in  the  most 
extensive  manner  in  this  district.  Potatoes  were  selling  ten  days  since  at  2«.  to  2«.  6^. 
a  bushel  of  70  lbs.,  in  York.  Yesterday,  the  same  weight  sold  at  Is,  2d.^  owing 
to  the  farmers  bringing  an  extra  quantity  to  market.  1  have,  consequently,  had 
several  pits  opened  on  this  estate,  and  I  fear  that  before  Christmas  we  shall  not  have 
a  sound  one;  what  the  poor  are  to  live  on,  I  cannot  guess.  I  know  you  will  be 
anxious  to  have  accurate  information,  and  therefore  have  ventured  to  give  yon  this 
account." 

From  Scotland,  I  received  a  letter  from  my  hon.  friend  the  memlier  for  the  eonntj 
of  Dumfries,  which  gave  us  as  unfavourable  an  account  as  any  I  had  seen  from  that 
part.  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone,  writing  on  the  22nd  November,  says — '•''  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  in  so  far  as  my  own  observation  has  gone,  the  disease  appears  to  be  pro- 
gressing. I  have  to-day  examined  a  large  quantity  of  potatoes  grown  on  some  of 
the  best  and  dryest  soils  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  not  found  one  potato  in 
twenty  untainted,  while  three-fourths  are  quite  unfit  for  human  food.  These  have 
been  carefully  housed,  and  have  never  been  exposed  to  damp  since  they  were  tmken 
out  of  the  ground.     In  Dumfries- shire  also  the  decay  is  going  on  rapidly." 

These  were  the  accounts  which  reached  me  in  the  months  of  October  and  Novera* 
ber  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  this  disease  in  parts  of  Great  Britain.  New  as  to 
the  accounts  from  Ireland,  because  the  pressure  appeared  to  be  the  gpreatest  in  that 
country,  the  people  there  chiefly  subsisting  upon  potatoes.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  numbers  who.  subsist  upon  potatoes.  But  here  is  the  report  made  to  the  govern- 
ment, presented  by  Mr.  Lucas,  who  was  member  for  Monaghan,  Sir  R.  Routb,  and 
Professor  Kane.  They  say  that  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  Irish  population 
that  live  exclusively  upon  potatoes,  includes,  certainly,  four  millions.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  calamity  which  threatened  the  subsistence  of  not  less  than  four  millions 
in  Ireland  that  the  government  had  to  provide  against.  Now,  first  I  will  read  to  the 
House  the  information  which  came  to  us  from  the  chief  authority  in  Ireland-^the 
lord-lieutenant,  who  remitted  to  us  every  day  the  principal  information  which  he 
received.  It  was  the  duty  of  my  right  lion,  friend  and  myself  to  read  the  reports 
thus  received,  and  to  that  duty  we  did  devote  many  anxious  days  and  nights.  I 
will  not  refer  to  the  detailed  reports  received  in  great  numbers  from  Ireland.  They 
were  neariy  all  concurrent;  but  I  will  state  at  once  the  impressions  of  the  chidT 
authority,  and  the  communications  which  he  made  to  the  government.  I  will  begin 
with  the  17th  October,  when  Lord  Heytesbury  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state — 
'*  Even  if  the  crops  should  turn  out  to  be  as  bad  as  is  now  apprehended,  it  is  not 
thought  that  there  will  be  any  immediate  pressure  in  the  market.  There  will  be 
enough  saved  for  immediate  consumption.  The  evil  will  probably  not  be  felt  in  all 
its  intensity  till  towards  the  month  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  spring.  I  am 
assured  that  there  is  no  stock  whatever  of  last  yearns  potatoes  in  Uie  country.** 

So  deep  was  the  impression  of  danger  made  on  hiai  who  was  chiefly  responsible 
for  guarding  against  any  calamity,  that  hardly  a  day^  passed  that  he  did  not  reiterate 
these  statements.  All  I  ask  now,  after  the  accusations  which  have  been  bronght 
against  me,  is,  that  I  may  place  upon  record  the  evidence  on  which  I  have  aetad 
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There  ma^,  perbftps,  now  be  do  danger;  but  if  you  are  to  judge  of  our  motives,  the 
real  question  at  issue  is,  what  were  the  apprehensions  which  responsible  men  were, 
at  that  time,  inclined  to  entertain?  On  the  20th  of  October,  Lord  Heytesbury 
writes  again — **  Our  accounts  continue  to  be  of  the  most  discouraging  nature.  They 
are  regularly  transmitted  to  Sir  James  Graham^s  office.  One  of  the  most  embarrasfr- 
ing  circumstances  attending  the  disease  is,  that  potatoes  dug  up  to  all  appearance 
perfectly  sound,  after  a  short  time  begin  to  decay,  and  very  soon  rot  altogether. 
Under  such  circimostances,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  decisive  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  calamity.** 

On  the  24th,  he  writes*—**  From  the  accounts  which  reach  us  I  should  be  inelined 
to  say  that  the  progress  of  the  disease  has,  in  some  localities,  been  checked;  but  I 
dare  not  lay  too  great  a  stress  upon  this ;  for  we  constantly  receive  satisfactory 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  potatoes  when  dug,  and  learn,  a  few  days  after,  that  they 
have  all  rotted  in  the  pits.  It  is  this  insecurity  that  forms  our  g^reatest  difficulty. 
We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  the  extent  of  the  evil.** 

On  tlie  27tb5  he  says — *'  We  are  most  anxious  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Cabinet  upon  the  state  of  the  potato  crops  in  Ireland^  the  reports  from  various 
country  gentlemen  and  public  bodies  continue  to  be  of  so  alanning  a  nature  that  it 
seems  desirable  that  something  should  be  done,  if  it  be  only  to  tranquillize  the  public 
mind,  and  diminish  the  panic.  Everything  is  rising  rapidly  in  price ;  and  the  people 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  discontent,  which  may  ripen  into  something  more. 
Should  we  be  authorized  in  issuing  a  proclamation  prohibiting  distillation  in  grain  P 
This  is  demanded  on  all  sides." 

On  the  8th  November,  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  by  my  right  hon.  friend, 
inquiring  how  it  was,  if  the  danger  were  so  great,  that  he  had  replied  to  the  lord 
mayor  of  Dublin^  that  there  was  no  immediate  apprehension,  he  writes  again — "  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  I  did,  in  my  answer  to  the  lord  mayor,  say  that  there  was  no 
immediate  pressture  in  the  market;  but  you  roust  not  g^ve  too  wide  a  meaning  to 
that  observation,  which  had  reference  merely  to  bis  demand  that  the  exportation  of 
grain  should  be  prohibited,  and  the  ports  immediately  thrown  open.  My  meaning 
was,  that  there  was  nothing  so  pressing  as  to  require  ns  to  act  without  waiting  for 
the  decision  of  the  responsible  advisers  of  the  Crown.  But  the  danger  may  be  upon 
us  before  we  are  aware  of  its  being  near ;  for,  as  I  said  in  a  former  letter,  the  sud- 
den decay  of  the  potatoes  dug  up  in  an  apparently  sound  state,  sets  all  calculations 
at  defiance.  Some  precautionary  measures  must  be  adopted,  and  adopted  promptly ; 
for  there  is  danger  in  delay.  As  the  digging  of  the  potatoes  advances,  we  see  it 
more  clearly ;  and  I  regret  to  say,  that  professor  Lindley,  when  betook  leave  of  me 
yesterday,  told  me,  that  he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  potatoes  would  keep 
through  the  winter." 

On  the  11th  November,  the  Lord-lieutenant  says — **The  accounts  we  receive 
of  the  progress  of  the  potato  harvest  fh)m  the  constabulary  are  still  venr  unsatis- 
factory;  but  those  from  the  resident  magistrates  are  rather  less  unfavourable." 

But  then  mark  the  postscript—*'  Since  this  letter  was  written,  later  reports  base 
beea  submitted  to  me,  in  which  even  the  resident  magistrates  now  appear  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  disease  is  extending,  and  the  evil  much  greater  than  they  had 
imagined  it  to  be.  The  heavy  rains  of  the  last  few  days  have  dqne  infinite  mis- 
ehief." 

And  in  the  last  letter  from  the  Lord- lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which  I  shall  read  to  i 
you,  dated  November  17ih,  he  says — *^  The  disease  progresses  apparently  uneheeked 
by  any  of  the  precautions  adopted;  and  the  ill-intentioned  leave  nothing  undone  ta 
irritate  and  exasperate  the  people.  A  very  bad  spirit  prevails  in  many  of  the  pro- 
▼iuces.  If  we  had  to  deal  only  with  a  short  crop,  we  might  calculate  with  some 
d^ree  of  certainty  upon  the  time  when  the  pressure  would  be  felt;  but  how  reb^ 
upon  any  oalculation  when  the  potatoes  are  pertshin  jp  in  the  pits  ?  When  the  evil 
day  of  scarcity  does  come,  it  will  probably  come  with  fearful  rapidity.  We  must 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise." 

Such  being  the  accounts  received  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  disease,  I  do 
hope  that  those  who  may  have  been  disposed  to  blame  us  will  be  inclined  to  make 
allowance  for  the  feelings  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  watching,  day  by  day, 
the  progreM  of. this  calamity,  to  be  forecasting  the  prospects  of  the  future,  and  to 
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be  considering  what  were  the  means  of  precantion  which  ought  to  be  adopted.  You 
may  say,  this  is  our  own  official  information ;  but  reports  reached  us  from  other 
quarters — from  gentlemen  wholly  unconnected  with  the  goTemment — and  I  could 
produce  thousands ;  but  I  will  take  those  only  to  which,  perhaps,  the  greatest  im- 
portance should  be  attached.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  royal 
agricultural  society  in  Ireland.  He  says—**  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  an  extract  from 
a  Dublin  morning  paper,  which  will  give  you  a  correct  account  of  the  measures 
which  the  council  of  the  society  have  adopted  respecting  the  prevailing  disease  ia 
the  potato  crop.  I  beg  leave  also  to  state,  that  wneu  T  issued  a  circular,  about  * 
month  since,  to  the  secretaries  of  about  120  local  societies,  in  connexion  with  the 
central  one,  I  got  several  answers  from  persons,  stating  that  the  disease  was  not  then 
apparent  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  I  have  since  received  letters  from 
most  of  them,  stating  that,  upon  digging  the  crops,  they  found  the  disease  in  almost 
every  quarter ;  and  I  may  safely  say  at  present,  that  there  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland, 
that  is  not,  more  or  less,  affected  by  it.  I  shall  barely  add,  Sir,  that  the  greatest 
panic  appears  to  exist  in  all  parts  of  the  community ;  and  those  who  know  the  country 
best,  are  most  puzzled  how  to  act.  One  thing,  however,  I  thiok,  is  certain,  that 
enough  has  already  transpired  to  jnstify  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  on 
the  part  of  the  public  and  the  government.** 

I  will  now  take  some  letters  from  gentlemen  connected  with  Ireland,  but  still 
unconnected  with  the  government.  Lord  Monteagle  says — '*Take  ir,  however,  at 
the  least,  I  do  not  recollect  any  former  example  of  a  calamitous  failure  being  any- 
thing near  so  great  aod  so  alarming  as  the  present.  Generally,  we  have  seen  the 
means  of  carrying  our  people  forward,  at  least,  till  summer  approache*,  and  till  we 
were  within  two  or  three  months  of  the  new  crop.  The  case  is  very  different  now ; 
and,  in  some  places,  I  know  not  how  the  peasantry  will  get  through  the  winter  in 
very  many  cases.'' 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  presided  at  a  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  the  Slst  of  October,  at 
which  the  following  resolutions  were  agreed  to : — **  That  the  committee  do  respect- 
fully represent  to  the  lord-lieu  tenant,  that  it  has  now  been  ascertained  beyond  a 
doubt  that  famine,  and,  consequently,  pestilence,  are  immediately  imminent,  unless 
the  government  shall,  without  hesitation  or  delay,  take  the  most  prompt  measures  to 
provide  for  the  people,  and  to  organize  means  for  the  distribution  of  support  in  each 
'  locality  throughout  the  land.  That  we  respectfully  call  upon  his  excellency  the  lord- 
lieutenant  forthwith  to  order  the  ports  of  Ireland  to  be  opened  for  the  importatioa 
of  Indian  corn,  rice,  and  other  articles  suited  for  human  food.'' 

I  have  also  a  communication  from  Lord  Clare,  which  contains  similar  expressions. 
On  the  first  appearance  of  this  disorder  in  the  potatoes,  we  sent  to  Irelaod-^not 
trusting  altogether  to  the  reports  which  we  had  received — two  gentlemen  of  the  high- 
est eminence,  who  must  be  known  to  almost  every  member  of  this  House — Dr. 
LIndley,  professor  of  botany,  and  Dr.  Lvon  Playfair.  They  were  entirely  unconnected 
with  Ireland;  and  they  were  to  found  their  opinions  upon  what  they  saw.  Thev 
went  to  Ireland ;  they  travelled  through  several  counties ;  and  when  they  retnmed, 
they  requested  that  they  might  meet  me.  My  right  hon.  friend  and  I  had  an  inter- 
view with  Dr.  Lindley ;  and  the  result  of  that  interview  was  so  alarming,  that  we 
desired  Dr.  Lindley  and  Dr.  Playfair  to  leave  upon  record  their  impressions.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  addressed  a  letter  to  us,  on  the  15th  November,  to  the  following 
effect : — *^  During  our  stay  in  Ireland,  we  carefully  examined  such  official  papers  as 
were  transmitted  to  us  from  the  castle.  We  consulted  persons  acquainted  with  the 
facts  of  the  disease.  We  visited  the  district  lying  between  Dublin  and  Drogheda, 
and  inspected  various  potato  fields  and  stores  in  the  counties  of  Dublin,  Loath, 
Meath,  Westmeath,  and  a  part  of  Kildare.  Judging  from  the  evidence  thus  col* 
lected,  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  in  England,  we  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  one-half  of  the  actual  potato  crop  of  Ireland 
is  either  destroyed,  or  remains  in  a  state  unfit  for  the  food  of  man.  We,  moreover, 
feel  it  our  duty  to  apprise  you  that  we  feel  this  to  be  a  low  estimate.  We  would  nov 
add,  melancholy  as  this  picture  is,  that,  in  all  probability,  the  late  rainy  weather  has 
rendered  the  mischief  yet  greater.  It  is  also  necessary  to  direct  your  attention  to 
the  quantity  of  seed  potatoes  which  must  be  reserved  for  the  coming  ye«r,  if  the 
cultivation  of  this  plant  is  to.be  persevered  in.    We  c;in  state  that,  on  an  .avvrage. 
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one^igbth  of  the  crop  is  required  for  planting  the  same  quantity  of  ground ;  to  that, 
to  fact,  only  three-eighths  of  the  crop  can,  in  our  view,  be  at  the  moment  assumed 
to  be  available  for  food." 

I  am  now  stating  the  particular  circumstances  which  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
government ;  and,  in  doing  so,  the  House  roust  bear  in  mind  that  I  refer  to  two 
periods — the  first  interval  comprising  what  occurred  between  the  1st  and  6th  of  No- 
vember, and  the  second  interviU,  what  occurred  between  the  25th  of  November,  and 
the  6th  of  December ;  and  those  who  dissented  from  my  opinion  in  the  cabinet, 
must  recollect  that  any  letters  or  reports  received  since  the  6th  of  November,  can 
have  no  bearing  whatsoever  upon  the  advice  which  I  gave  between  the  1st  and  6th 
of  November.  The  letters  and  reports  only  which  have  a  bearing  upon  that  advice, 
are  those  which  were  received  prior  to  the  6th  of  November.  Those  letters  referred, 
many  of  them,  to  the  state  of  the  crop  on  the  continent ;  many  of  them,  also,  to  the 
state  of  the  crop  in  England ;  and  some  of  them  to  the  crop  in  Ireland.  The  cab- 
inet met  several  times  between  the  31st  of  October  and  the  6th  of  November.  On 
the  1st  of  November,  recollect,  there  was  no  agitation,  and  no  petitions  had  been 
presented.  It  appeared  to  me,  however,  that  the  reports  received  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant — that  the  example  of  foreign  countries — that  the  sexample  of  Belgium, 
which  had  cleared  the  market  of  Liverpool  almost  in  one  day,  and  had  caused  a  rise 
of  75  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  rice — rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  government  to  take 
a  step,  which  was  not  without  a  precedent,  and  either  by  an  order  in  council,  or  by 
calling  parliament  together  within  a  fortnight,  to  remove  for  a  time  all  restrictions 
upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  That  was  the  advice  I  gave  on  the  1st  of 
I*iovember.  I  was  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in 
council.  The  period  was  a  critical  one.  There  was  an  advantage  in  issuing  an 
order  in  council,  for  time  would  tllus  have  been  saved ;  and  I  was  prepared,  as  the 
head  of  the  government,  to  take  that  responsibility.  I  did  not  insist,  however,  upon 
the  order  in  council;  for  I  was  equally  prepared  to  call  parliament  togetner 
immediately,  and  to  advise  the  removal,  for  a  limited  period,  of  all  restrictions 
on  the  importation  of  corn.  I  did  not  consider  it  any  objection  that  the  temporary 
removal  of  those  restrictions  might  compel  a  reconsideration  of  the  tariflT.  My 
advice  at  that  period  was  not  folloVed.  Three  only  of  my  colleagues  concurred 
io  the  view  which  I  took,  and  we  separated  on  the  6th  November ;  I  reserving 
to  myself  the  right  of  again  calling  the  cabinet  together,  in  the  hope  that 
If  the  alarm  which  I  apprehended  should  be  confirmed  by  subsequent  occurrences, 
the  advice  which  I  gave  would  be  followed  at  a  later  period.  Now,  so  far  as 
I  was^  personally  concerned,  that  was  the  period  for  me  to  have  tendered  my  resigna- 
tion. "  I  can  truly  say  that  if  I  did  not  tender  it  at  that  time,  it  was  purely  from 
public,  and  not  from  private  considerations.  I  was  met  as  a  minister  by  great  diffi- 
.calties ;  but  I  felt  it  my  bounden  duty  to  adhere  to  my  post,  and  not  to  evade,  as  I 
might  have  done,  those  difficulties  with  which  I  was  beset.  I  might  havg  said, 
"  My  opinion  has  been  overruled  by  a  great  majority.  Three  only  of  my  colleagues 
take  the  same  views  that  I  do,  and  I  cannot  consent  to  incur  the  responsibility  of 
continuing  in  office."  That  was  the  course  which  I  might  have  adopted.  I  resolv- 
ed, however,  not  to  abandon  my  post.  The  cabinet  was  reassembled  on  the  25th  of 
November.  I  confess  that  the  information  received  in  the  interval  had  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  diminished  my  apprehensions.  In  the  meantime  we  had  taken,  with 
the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  cabinet,  extraordinary  steps ;  we  had  appointed  a 
commission  to  inquire  and  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  a  sudden  occurrence 
of  distress.  We  had  appointed  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiries  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  taken  steps  also  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fever,  which  is  so  frequently  the 
consequence  of  distress.  On  the  25th  November,  then,  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
what  should  be  the  instructions  to  be  issued  to  the  commission.  I'hose  instructions 
were  determined  on,  and  received  the  assent  of  the  cabinet.  I  stated  at  that  time  that  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  issuing  of  those  instructions  was  inconsistent  with  the  deter- 
mination to  maintain  untouched  the  present  Corn-law.  I  could  not,  therefore,  consent 
to  the  giving  instructions  to  take  precautionary  measures  against  scarcity,  and  against 
fever,  the  consequence  of  scarcity,  without  reserving  to  myself  the  entire  power  of 
proposing  other  measures  for  relieving  that  scarcity.  The  instructions  were  issued, 
and  again  I  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  government  the  sai^e  measure 
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which  I  brought  forward  on  the  Ist  of  November— that  is,  the  siupension  of  tlie 
duties  upon  foreign  corn,  either  by  an  order  in  council  or  by  the  sanction  of  parlia- 
ment.    At  that  period,  however,  my  position  was  entirely  changed.     I  had  advised 
the  same  measure  on  the  1st  of  November ;  but  tiie  lapse  of  time,  the  increase  of 
agitation,  and  other  circumstances,  had  materially  affected  my  position.     I  was 
overruled  in  the  cabinet  at  the  earlier  period,  when  it  could  have  been  done  more 
naturally  and  more  effectually.     I  felt  that,  by  the  pressure  of  circumstances^  my 
position  was  now  changed.     The  noble  lord  opposite  liad  in  the  interval  writteo  his 
letter ;  and  I  admit,  giving  him  credit  for  the  best  intentions,  that  it  was  a  letter 
which,  after  what  had  passed  in  the  cabinet,  materially  affected  my  position.     If 
the  order  in  council  liad  been  bsued  on  the  1st  of  November,  it  would  have  been  the 
order  of  a  united  cabinet,  the  act  would  have  appeared  as  one  which  was  adopted  by 
a  united  body,  and  under  the  sense  of  a  great  necessity.     We  should  have  anticipat- 
etl  agitation — it  would  have  been  impossible  to  attribute  it  to  fear— it  would  have 
had  the  appearance  uf  taking  a  natural  and  reasonable  precaution — I  will  not  say 
against  a  great  calamity,  but — ^against  the  possibility  of  a  great  calamity.    It  was 
impossible  for  me,  and  for  those  who  agreed  with  me,  after  receiving  the  letter  I 
have  read  from  Drs.  Jjindley  and  Playfair,  not  to  feel  justified  in  adopting  precau- 
tionary measures,  even  if  they  should  afterwards  prove  to  be  unnecessary.     But  I 
felt  on  the  26th  of  November  that  nothing  but  the  support  of  a  united  govenuneot, 
after  that  letter  of  the  noble  lord,  would  give  me  the  chance  of  bringing  this  matter 
to  a  successful  issue.     I  should  then  appear  to  have  adopted  the  measure  because 
it  was  recommooded  by  the  noble  lord.     His  letter  was  dated  on  the  22nd  of  Nov- 
ember; the  cabinet  met  on  the  26ih;  and  the  public  impression  would  have  beea 
that  the  act  of  the  26th  of  November  was  but  a  servile  adoption  of  the  course  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  lord.     Still,    notwithstafding  this  total  alteration  of  my 
position,  I  would  not  have  abandoned  the  post  of  danger  if  I  had  been  supported  by 
a  united  cabinet.    But  that  was  not  the  result  of  our  deliberations.    It  was  my  pain- 
ful duty  to  differ  from  one  for  whom  1  have  felt  the  sincerest  friendship — for  whose 
public  and  private  character  I  felt  and  still  feel  the  highest  respect — I  mean  my 
noble  friend,  Lord  Stanley.     The  whole  of  these  deliberations  passed  in  the  meet 
entire   and    cordial  amity;    but    his    view,   ef  course   sincerely   adopted,   after 
mature  deliberation,  was  a  persuasion  that  the  danger  was  greatly  magnified, 
and    that   there  was   no   necessity  for   the   suspension   of  these   laws.      That 
was    his   opinion.      My  noble   fnend    stated    not  onl^  that   a  suspension  was 
not  necessary,  but  he  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  a  reconsideration  of 
the  Corn-law.     I  wish  to  give  my  noble*  friend  full  credit  for  having  formed  his 
opinion  with  perfect  honesty  both  of  thought  and  purpose ;  but  my  opinion  differed 
from  his.    I  thought  tliat  there  was  a  perfect  justification  at  the  time  for  extraor- 
dinary measures,  and  that  the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures  would  compel  the 
reconsideration  of  the  Corn-law.     My  noble  friend  was  not  the  only  member  of  the 
administration  who  would  have  refused  me  the  inestimable  aid  of  his  counsel  and 
his  support ;  and  that  being  the  case — ^believing  as  I  did  that  his  resignation  wonld 
be  followed  by  that  of  others — thinking  that  under  such  circumstances  the  attempt 
to  settle  the  question,  which  I  thought  to  settle,  would  fail,  and  that  I  should  ml 
after  having  made  new  combinations,  and  that  I  should  be  compelled  to  offer  worse 
terms  than  the  interests  in  question  were  entitled  to  claim  at  my  hand,  I  felt  it  to 
be  my  duty,  not  being  supported  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  my  colleagues,  humbly 
to  tender  to  her  Majesty  my  resignation.    That  resignation  her  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  accept;  and  as  my  late  coUeugues  were  notjhemselves  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
government,  her  Majesty,  of  her  own  choice,  sent  for  the  noble  lord.    The  noUe 
lord  undertook  the  task  of  forming  an  administration — I  believed  then  that  I  was 
in  the  situation  of  a  private  member — that  I  was  reduced  to  the  ranks,  and  that  I 
was  at  entire  liberty  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of  my  own  conscience;  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  in  that  capacity  I  would  have  done  all  in  my  power  to  promote 
the  settlement  of  this  question.     The  duty  of  adjusting  wonld  then  have  been  Idft 
to  the  noble  lord,  and  in  my  capacity  of  a  private  member  I  repeat  that  I  would  have 
done  all  I  could  to  facilitate  a  fair  and  final  settlement  of  the  question.     I  remained 
under  the  impression  that  my  functions  had  ceased  until  Saturday,  the  20th  of 
December.    On  Thursday,  the  1 8th,  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  her  Mijesty  that  the 
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noble  lord  had  undertaken  the  duty  of  formiog  an  adniitiUtration,  and  on  the  19th 
1  received  a  gracious  cominunication  from  her  Majesty  stating  that,  as  my  rektion 
to  her  Majesty  was  about  to  terminate,  she  wished  again  to  see  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  a  final  farewell ;  and  Saturday,  the  20th  uf  December,  was  the  dav  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Upon  waiting  on  her  M^esty — having  heard  through  tne 
courtesy  of  the  noble  lord  that  he  had  found  all  his  efforts  to  form  an  adaiinistration 
were  in  vain — upon  waiting  on  her  Majesty  she  was  pleased  to  inform  me,  that  so 
far  from  my  taking  my  final  leave,  she  was  obliged  to  demand  of  me  that  I  should 
withdraw  my  ofier  of  resignation.  Her  Majesty  had  understood  from  those  of  my 
ooUeaffues  who  had  differol  from  me  that  they  wore  unprepared  to  form,  and  did 
not  advise  the  formation,  of  a  government  on  the  principle  of  the  existing  protective 
system.  That  the  noble  lonl,  having  undertaken  the  formation  of  a.  government, 
had  failed,  from  causes  which  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  notice;  and  the  noble  lord 
having  signified  to  her  Majesty  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  form  a  govern- 
ment, her  Majesty  requested  that  I  should  not  persist  in  the  tender  of  my  re- 
sig^tion.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  sa^r  that  I  informed  her  Majesty  on  the  Instant, 
and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  the  noble  lord  having  failed,  and  the 
colleagues  with  whom  I  had  heretofore  acted,  not  thinking  it  advisable  to  form 
an  administration,  I  did  inform  her  Majesty  on  the  instant,  that  I  would  return 
k)  town  as  her  Majesty*8  minister — that  I  would  withdraw  my  resignation,  and 
inform  my  colleagues  of  my  determination,  and  urge  them  to  assist  me  in  carry- 
ing on  the  business  of  the  country.  I  resolveci,  therefore,  to  meet  them  in  the 
capacity  of  the  minister  of  the  Crown,  and  to  submit  to  them  the  measures  I  pro- 
posed to  bring  before  parliament.  My  noble  friend  at  once  expressed  the  regret 
ne  felt  that  he  could  not  co-operate  with  me  in  the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
I  was  plcaed ;  but  my  colleagues  generally  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  assist  me 
in  the  arduous  task  I  had  underti^en.  I  have  now,  Sir,  stated  to  the  House  the 
circumstances  under  which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  tender  my  resignation,  and  also  the 
eircumstanoes  under  which  I  agun  returned  to  office.  Sir,  I  have  g^ven,  on  the 
earliest  day  on  which  it  is  possible,  notice,  that  it  is  my  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  House  measures  connected  with 
the  commercial  and  financial  affairs  of  the  country.  My  firm  determination  is  not 
to  anticipate  discussion.  I  know  that  the  information  I  have  given  must  be  imper- 
fect— ^I  know  that  it  may  give  rise  to  some  misconception,  and  that  I  must  ask  for  a 
suspension  of  the  judgment  of  the  House ;  but  my  desire  is  to  disconnect  a  great 
political  question  from  the  mere  personal  and  party  one ;  to  keep  my  explanation, 
so  far  as  it  refers  to  personal  matters,  distinct  from  the  great  question  itself,  and  my 
information  therefore  is  necessarily  imperfect.  Therefore  I  do  hope,  that  after 
having  referred  to  the  evidence  in  the  possession  of  the  government,  although  many 
may  Uiink  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  and  others  have  come  as  to  the  danger 
have  been  erroneous,  I  advise  them  not  to  be  too  confident,  as  we  have  yet  seven 
months  to  pass  before  a  new  supply  of  food  can  be  obtained  for  the  people.  I 
romember  the  accounts  that  have  been  lately  coming  in ;  but  I  ask  the  House  not  to 
form  too  precipitate  a  conclusion  that  the  danger  has  passed.  It  is  not  so.  Sir,  I 
trnst  I  may  have  satisfied  some  of  those  who  think  the  conclusions  were  erroneous, 
that,  at  letut,  the  advice  was  honest,  for  advising  a  resort  to  extraordinary  measures. 
Sir,  you  can  hardly  estimate  what  a  painful  position  it  is  for  those  whose  publhs 
duty  requires  them  to  take  precautions  against  so  fearful  a  calamity  as  famine.  ^Tl 
am  char^  with  treason  against  the  agpricultural  interest — ^treason,  indeed,  it  would 
be,  if,  with  my  deep  conviction  and  solemn  impressions  of  the  position  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  I  subjected  the  agnricul^ural  interest  to  the  odium  of  claiming 
protection  against  the  hazard  of  scarcity^of  calling  for  votes  of  public  money  for 
purchasing  oats  and  other  arrain,  while  at  the  same  time  I  resisted  on  their  part  any 
relaxation  of  protective  duties/  Why,  there  are  some  points  in  which  you  could  not 
possibly  resist  it.  I  take  tRTiaw  as  it  applies  to  the  introduction  of  Indian  com. 
It  is  in  a  most  anomalous  state,  because  the  present  amount  of  duty  on  Indian  com 
depends  on  the  price  of  barley.  There  is  no  connection  between  them.  There  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  barley.  Suppose  a  pro- 
position had  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  parliament  for  the  admission  of  Indian 
corn,  what  would  be  the  consequence?      Suppose  the  worst- of  things  arisa  la 
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Ireland,  wliich  I  anticipate  as  possible,  which  I  am  afraid  is  probable,  what  wonld 
be  the  feeling  with  regard  to  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  this  country^  if  I,  a 
member  of  it,  had  positively  refused  to  make  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the  hi|r  ? 
But  this  I  tell  yon,  to  touch  the  Corn -law  in  some  slight  point,  like  that  of  Indian 
corn,  would  be  dangerous  to  it.     I  thought  it  would  be  unjust  to  relax  it  upon  one 
\      I    article,  and  to  confine  it  to  the  nobler  species  of  grain,  oats  and  wheat.    Sir,  I  would 
^     \    rather  keep  the  law  intaut  and  refuse  to  admit  Indian  corn,  than  come  down  to  tlie 
Q  \   House  with  such  a  proposition,  and  refuse  to  relax  the  duties  on  other  descriptions 
of  grain.     I  recollect  the  notice  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Winchester,  which 
was  brought  forward  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  agricultural  interest.  Wonld  it  be 
possible  to  relax  the  law  in  that  instance,  and  refuse  it  in  the  others  ?  Sir,  I  venture 
lo  think  that  it  would  be  impossible,  consistently  with  the  true  interests  of  agrienl- 
ture,  to  take  siich  a  step.    Sir,  I  have  felt,  as  I  said  before,  that  when  after  tbe  severe 
labour  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  almost  every  hour  of  the  recess  was  de- 
voted to  calculating  the  chances  that  might  result  from  the  disease,  and  to  collecting 
evidence  on  the  snl^ect,  night  and  day,  and  adopting  precautions  ag^nat  the  possi- 
bility of  the  calamity  which  might  result  from  such  a  state  of  the  crop — I  felt  it 
rather  hard  to  find  myself  the  o^ect  of  accusations  that  I  was  unfaithful  to  tbe  in- 
terests of  the  country,  or  to  any  special  and  peculiar  interest.     I  cannot,  of  course, 
but  recollect  the  repeated  manifestations  of  great  confidence  which  I  have  at  Tarioos 
times  experienced —those  manifestations  (tan not  be  without  their  efiect  on  my  mind — 
but  notwitlistanding  those  manifestations  of  confidence,  the  constant  repetition  of 
those  observationa  to  which  I  have  advertod,  of  those  accusations  that  IJhaTe  been 
unfaithful,  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  allude  to  them.  nbaTeover 
and  over  ng^in  attempted  to  define  the  relation  in  which  I  conceived  myself  to  stand 
with  respect  to  party,  to  my  country,  and  to  my  Sovereign,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  again  describe  that  relation.     I  see  it  over  and  ov^r  again  repeated,  that  I  am 
under  a  personal  obligation  for  holding  the  great  office  which  I  have  the  honour  to 
oecupy.     I  see  it  over  and  over  a^in  repeated,  that  I  was  placed  in  that  position 
by  a  party,  and  that  the  party  which  elevated  me  to  my  present  position  is  powerfal 
enough  also  to  displace  me.     I  see  constantly  put  forth  allusions  to  the  power  of 
those  men  to  remove  me  from  office.     I  am  afraid  that,  with  respect  to  holding 
Uie  office  that  I  hold,  tliei*e  is  a  very  material  diflference  between  the  extent  of 
the  obligation  and  tbe  amount  of  the  penalty .y  I  am  not  under  an  obligation 
to  any  man,  or  to  any  body  of  men,  for  being  compelled  to  submit  to  the  sacri- 
fices which  I  have  submitted  to,  and  to  imdei^o  tbe  official  duties  and  labours  which 
I  have  undertaken.     I  do  not  underrate  the  distinction  and  importance  of  the  posi- 
tion \  but  let  us  understand — and  I  am  apeaking  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  many 
honourable  men  who  have  preceded  .uie  of  different  parties — ^let  us  nnderstand  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  obligation  we  ow.e  for  being  .placed  in  office.     As  I  said  before, 
I  do  not  undervalue  the  distinction  and  the  power  which  are  attached  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  that  office ;  but  what,  I  ask,  is  its  ceal  value  ?    It  does  not  consist  in  the 
power  of  distributing  honours,  or  conferring  appointttents.     That  power,  it  la  true, 
is  inseparable  from  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it 
without  injuring  its  authority ;  but  the  power  of  giving  the  highest  rewards  and  the 
highest  offices,  is  constantly  accompanied  by  the  invidiousduty  of  selection,  and  the 
disappointment  of  those  who  may  not  have  been  selected.    For  my  part,  I  valoe 
power  not  one  farthing  for  any  such  privil^e.     I  have  served  four  sovereigns; 
George  HI.,  and  his  three  successors.     In  the  reign  of  George  III ,  the  oflSce  whidi 
I  held  was  so  subordinate,  that  it  was  impossible  my  services  could  have  attracted 
his  notice;  but,  as  I  have  said,  I  also  served  his  three  successors— George  IV..  as 
Regent  and  King,  King  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria;  and  dnring  the  reigos 
of  those  sovereigns,  it  has  been  my  fate  to  hold  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  tbe 
state.    I  served  each  of  those  sovereigns  at  critical  times  and  in  critical  circum- 
stances ~I  did  so  with  constant  truth  to  each,  and  I  constantly  said  to  each  of  those 
sovereigns  that  there  was  but  one  favour,  but  one  distinction,  one  reward  which  I 
desired,  that  it  was  in  their  power  to  offer  me — namely,  the  simple  acknowledgment, 
on  their  part,  that  I  had  been  to  them  a  loyal  and  faithful  minister.     I  have  now 
stated  my  viewja£  the  obligations  which  are  conferred  on  those  in  power;  bnt  let 
me  remark  thai  there  is  that  valuable  privilege  in  power,  that  it  jg^res  constant  and 
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&vonrable  opportunities  for  exertion;  and  affords  great  facilities  to  the  holder  of  it 
to  render  his  country  service,  according  to  his  sense  of  the  public  good.  That,  in 
ray  mind,  constitutes  the  real  value  of  official  power ;  and  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
I  have  never  abused  that  power  for  any  unworthy  object.  1  have  tried  to  use  it  for 
the  promotion  of  the  public  interests  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  good.  I 
used  it  for  the  public  advantage,  and  in  doing  so  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  any  con- 
duct at  variance  with  the  true  and  comprehensive  policy  of  a  conservative  minister. 
Sir^  I  do  not  think  it  at  variance  with  conservative  policy,  that  I  and  my  colleagues 
have  attempted  to  repair  the  disasters  of  Cabul — that  we  have  attempted  to  infuse 
into  the  Indian  army  that  spirit  which'  had  been  checked  by  the  defeats  and  misfor- 
tunes of  Affghanistan.  Nor  do  I  think  it  inconsistent  with  true  conservative  policy, 
that  I  have  laboured  to  assuage  that  feeling  of  animosity  which  for  a  long  time  pre- 
vailed between  this  country  and  another  powerful  and  great  nation  ;  and  I  cannot 
think  that  this  paragraph  in  the  speech  of  the-  sovereign, — "  The  convention  con- 
cluded with  France  in  the  course  of  last  year,  for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  is  about  to  be  carried  into  immediate  execution  by  the  active  co- 
operation of  the  two  po^'ers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  ray  desire  that  our  present 
union,  and  the  good  understanding  which  so  happily  exists  between  us,  may  always  be 
employed  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world.** 
.  1  cannot,  I  repeat,  think  it  inconsistent  witli  true  conservative  policy^lthat  we 
should  be  enabled  to  insert  that  paragraph,  andAtiat  we  should  be  engaged  in  trying 
to  efiace  the  recollections  of  the  exploits  of  both  countries  in  war,  or  extracting  from 
those  recollections  every  thing  which  savovrs  of  bitterness ;  tliat  we  should  be  trying 
to  engage  in  a  rivalry,  oat  in  exploits  on  the  field  of  blood,  but  in  an  honourable 
competition  for  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  civilization,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  social  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with  true  conservative 
policy,  that  we  should  increase  the  trade  of  the  country  by  removing  restrictions  ; 
nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  sound  conservative  policy,  that  wc  should  r^uce  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country  whilst  we  increased  its  revenue.  It  is  not,  in  my  mind,  incon- 
sistent with  true  conservative  policy,  that  we  have  extinguished  agitation  and 
discouraged  sedition,  not  by  stringent  coercive  laws,  but  by  encouraging  the  idea 
amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  we,  the  rich  and  powerful,  are  willing  to 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  public  burdens,  and  to  remove  those  burdens 
from  the  people  so  far  as  it  is  possible.  Sir,  believe  n>e,  to  conduct  the  government 
of  this  country  is  a  most  arduous  duty;  I  may  say  it  without  irreverence,  that  these 
ancient  institutions,  like  our  physical  fran>es,  are  ^*  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.** 
It  is  no  easy  task  to  ensure  the  united  action  of  an  ancient  monarchy,  a  proud  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  reformed  constituency.  I  have  done  every  thing  I  could  do,  and  have 
thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  policy,  to  reconcile  these  three  branches 
of  the  state.  I  liave  thought  it  consistent  with  true  conservative  policy,  to  propiote 
so  much  of  happiness  and  contentment  among  the  people  that  the  voice  of  disaffec- 
tion should  be  no  longer  heard,  and  that  thoughts  of  the  dissolution  of  our  institutions 
should  be  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  physical  enjoyment.  These  were  my  attempts, 
and  I  thought  them  not  inconsistent  with  true  and  enlarged  conservative  policy. 
These  were  my  objects  in  accepting  office — it  is  a  burden  too  great  for  my  physical, 
and  far  beyf>ttd  my  intdlectual  structure ;  and  to  be  relieved  from  it  with  perfect 
honour  would  be  the  greatest  favour  that  could  be  conferred  on  roe.  But  as  a  feel- 
ing of  honour  and  strong  sense  of  duty  require  me  to  undertake  those  responsible 
functions,  I  declare,  sir,  that  I  am  ready  to  incur  these  risks,  to  bear  these  burdens, 
and  to  front  all  these  honourable  dangers.  But,  sir,  I  will  not  take  the  step  with 
mutilated  power  and  shackled  authority.  I  will  not  stand  at  the  helm  during  such 
tempestuous  nights  as  I  have  seen,  if  the  vessel  be  not  allowed  fairly  to  pursue  the 
course  which  I  think  she  ought  to  take.  I  will  not,  sir,  undertake  to  direct  the 
course  of,  the  vessel  by  the  observations  which  have  been  taken  in  1842.  I  will 
reserve  to  myself  the  marking  out  of  that  course ;  and  I  must,  for  the  public  interest, 
claim  for  myself  the  unfettered  power  of  judging  of  those  measures  which  I  conceive 
will  be  better  for  the  country  to  propose.  Sir,  I  do  not  wisli  to  be  the  minister  of 
England ;  but  while  I  have  the  h^h  honour  of  holding  that  office,  I  am  determined 
to  hold  it  by  no  servile  tenure,  fi  will  only  hold  that  office  upon  the  condition  of\ 
being  unshackled  by  any  other  obligations  than  those  of  consulting  the  public  inter-  \ 
csts,  and  of  providing  for  the  public  safety./  Address  agreed  to.       GooqIp        ' 
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COMMERCIAL  POLICY.— CORN-LAWS. 

Jaruabt  27,  1846. 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbi.  moTed  that  the  House  do  resolTe  itself  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House,  on  the  Customs  and  Corn  Importation  Acts,  and  that  so  much  of  her 
Majesty's  Speech  as  reUted  thereto,  be  referred  to  the  same  committee. 

'X'he  House  then  went  into  committee,  and  the  required  portion  of  her  MajesQr's 
S{)eech  having  been  read — 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said:  Mr.  Greene,  wliatever  opinion  may  be  ultimately  formed 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  proposal  which  I  am  about, 'on  the  part  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's government,  to  submit  this  night  to  the  consideration  of  parliament,  I  am 
confident  that  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task  which  it  devolves  upon  me  to  perform, 
and  the  great  magnitude  of  the  interests  which  are  concerned,  will  ensure  me  that 
patient  and  indulgent  attention  without  which  it  would  be  wholly  impossible,  either 
with  satisfaction  to  myself  or  to  the  public  interests,  to  discharge  the  duty  which  I 
have  undertaken.    I  am  about,  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  contained  in 
her  Majesty's  Speech  from  the  Throne,  advised  by  her  responsible  servants^I  am 
about  to  review  the  duties  which  apply  to  many  articles,  the  produce  and  roannfac- 
»ture  of  other  countries.     I  am  about  to  proceed  in  the  assumption  adopted  in  that 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  that  the  repeal  of  prohibitory,  and  the  relaxation  of  pro- 
jective duties  is  in  itself  a  wise  principle.     I  am  about  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  protective  duties,  abstractedly  and  on  principle,  are  open  to  objection— that  the 
policy  of  maintaining  them  may  be  defended— but  that  there  must  be  shown  to  be 
special  considerations,  either  of  public  policy  or  of  justice,  to  vindicate  the  maln- 
%tenance  of  them.     I  am  about  to  act  upon  the  presumption  that  during  tlie  last 
three  years  there  has  been  in  this  country  an  increased  productiveness  of  revenue, 
notwithstanding  the  remission  of  heavy  taxation;  that  there  has  been  an  increased 
demand  for  labour ;  that  there  has  been  an  increased  commerce ;  that  there  has  been 
increased  comfort,  contentment}  and  peace  in  this  country.     I  do  not  say,  that  these 
great  blessings  have  necessarily  been  caused  by  any  particular  policy  which  yon 
have  adopted;  but  this  I  say,  that  the  enjoyment  of  these  inestimable  benefits  has 
been  at  least  concurrent  with  your  legislation — that  the  policy  acted  on  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  House  of  Commons — the  policy,  I  mean,  of  repealing  prohibltorj 
and  reducing  protective  duties — that  I  am  not  now,  therefore,  by  carrying  out  ih^ 
policy,  about  to  call  upon  the  House  of  Commons  to  recede  from  any  course  whieh 
It  has  taken.    It  is  a  policy  which  has  received  its  deliberate  and  repeated  sanc- 
tion ;  and  if  it  has  been  productive  of  public  good,  it  will  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  course  hitlierto  pursued  to  persevere  in  that  policy.     At  the  same  time, 
in  advising  the  continued  application  of  these  principles,  I  am  not  about  to  disre- 
gard this  other  recommendation  in    her  Majesty^s  speech,   namely,  that  in   the 
adoption  of  principles,  however  sound,  we  should  not  be  unmindful  of  the  ptiblie 
credit;  and  that  we  should  take  care  not  to  cause  any  permanent  loss  to  the  public 
revenue.    That  other  recommendation  also — that  in  the  application  of  sound  prin^- 
ciples  we  should  act  with  so  much  of  caution  and  forbearance  as  not  injuriouuj  to 
atfect  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  country — will  not  be  neglected  by  me. 
Above   all,   I  trust,    that  the  recommendation   of  her  Majesty-^the  confidence, 
rather,  expressed  by  her  Majesty— that  this  great  subject  will  receive  the  just  and 
dispassionate  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  be  justified  by  the  resnlt. 
I  have  already  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  me  by  the  hon«  member 
for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles),  that  I  do  not  contemplate  asking  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pronounce  tu-iiigbt  any  opinion  vl\H)d  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  proporal 
I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  House.    It  is  the  wish  of  her  Majesty*s  government, 
that  the  whole  of  these  proposals  should  be  deliberately  and  dispassionately  con- 
sidered.   It  may  be  possible  that  I  am  about  to  affect  so  many  interesU,  that  all 
may  unite  in  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  rash  and  improvident  scheme,  and  ought  at 
once  to  be  discouraged.    If  that  be  the  prevailing  impression  on  the  part  of  thorn 
who  are  about  to  relinquish  the  supposed  benefit  of  protection,  nothing  will  be  more 
easy  than  on  the  first  night  when  we  approach  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
question,  to  invite  the  Hou£e  to  put  upon  record  their  approbation  of  tome  principle 
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contrary  to  my  proposition;  to  meet  my  proposition  at  tlie  outset  with  some  such 
resolution,  for  instance,  as  this-^not  that  protection  to  any  particular  branch  of 
industry  is  advisable,  but  to  resolve  on  a  large  and  comprehensive  principle — ^that 
protection  to  domestic  industry  is  in  itself  good,  and  ought  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature.  It  may  happen,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  conclusion  drawn  by  this 
House,  and  by  the  country  may  be,  that,  considering  all  the  difficulties  of  this  great  - 
question,  considering  the  variety  of  opinions  which  exist,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  contest  which  has  long  existed,  and  whicti  I  fear  will  long  continue,  unless  a 
satisfactory  and  real  adjustment  take  place — it  may  be  that  even  those  who  dissent 
from  particular  parts  of  the  great  scheme  which  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  notice 
of  the  House  may  be  disposed  to  accept  it  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try may  pronounce  this  opinion — ^  Upon  the  whole  this  is  not  an  unjust,  unequitable, 
or  unwise  adjustment,  and  rather  than  continue  a  perpetual  conflict,  we  are  ready 
to  recdve  this  as  a  settlement.*'  If  this  be  the  concnision  to  which  the  genenil 
opinion  of  the  reasonable  and  intelligent  of  all  classes  shall  tend,  in  that  case  I 
shall  have  the  confidence  of  ultimate  success.  On  the  other  hand,  as  I  said  before, 
if  you  touch  so  many  interests  by  tlie  application  of  that  great  principle,  that 
protective  duties  are  not  in  themselves  abstractedly  good,  and  ought  to  be  relin- 
quished— ^if  all  those  interests  should  unite  in  opposition  to  my  proposition — in  that 
case,  another  fate  will  await  it,  and  the  sooner  it  Is  disposed  of  the  better  will  it  be 
for  the  public  interests.  Sir,  that  principle  to  which  I  have  referred,  namely,  the 
relaxation  of  protective  duties,  I  am  not  about  to  apply  to  any  one  particular  class.  / 
I  am  not  about  to  select  that  great  interest  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  the  ) 
country,  and  call  upon  the  landowners  to  relinquish  protection,  unprepared  at  the 
fame  time  to  call  upon  other  protected  classes  to  relinquish  protection  also.  In  the 
confidence  that  the  principle  for  which  I  contend  is  a  just  and  a  wise  one,  I  ask  all 
protected  interests  to  make  the  sacrifice,  if  k  be  a  sacrifice,  which  the  application 
of  that  principle  will  render  necessary.  Sir,  the  House  is  aware  that,  during  the 
last  three  years,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Customs  duties  has  been  submitted  to  the 
review  and  consideration  of  the  House.  In  the  year  1842  it  was  my  duty,  as  the 
oi^n  of  the  government,  to  propose  a  great  change  in  the  then  existing  Customs  of 
the  country.  The  general  plan  upon  which  I  then  acted  was,  to  remit  the  duties 
upon  articles  of  raw  material,  constituting  the  elements  of  manufacture  in  this 
country.  The  principle  of  it  also  was  to  subject  in  general  manufactured  articles, 
the  produce  of  the  labour  of  other  countries,  to  duties  not  exceeding  20  per  cent. 
Not  only  in  the  year  1842,  but  at  a  subsequent  period,  the  House  adopted  the  prin« 
eiple  upon  which  it  acted  in  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  apprehensions  of  a 
failing  revenue^  we  M  select  some  great  articles,  being  raw  materials,  for  the 
remit^on  of  taxation.  In  1844^  we  r^uced  altogether  the  duty  on  wool.  In  1845, 
we  reduced  altogether  the  duty  en  cotton;  and  there  hardly  remains  any  raw  mate- 
rial imported  from  other  countries  on  which  the  duty  has  not  been  reduced.  The 
manufiicturers  of  this  country  have  now,  therefore,  an  advantage  which  they  have 
not  hitherto  possessed.  They  have  free  access  to  the  raw  materials  which  constitute 
the  immediate  fabric  of  their  manufactures.  I  am  entitled,  therefore,  to  call  on  the 
manufacturers  to  relinquish  any  protecting  duties  they  may  still  enjoy.  I  think  there 
might  have  been  great  doubts  whether  or  not  you  might  not  have  continued  to 
derive  the  revenue  heretofore  derived  from  the  duty  on  the  import  on  cotton  wool, 
even  if  the  duty  whfich  existed  in  1844  had  been  continued.  But  the  House 
appeared  to  feel  that,  with  the  continuance  of  peace,  there  would  be  no  formidable 
competition  in  that  branch  of  our  manufactures.  They  disregarded  the  consideration 
of  some  £600,000  or  £700,000  of  revenue.  They  wished  to  establish  the  prosperity 
of  that  great  staple  manufacture  of  this  countir — the  cotton  manufacture— on  some 
sure  and  certain  foundation;  and  they  willingly,  therefore,  consented  to  forego  an 
amount  of  duty,  so  easily  levied,  and  causing  so  little  complaint  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  without  minute  inquiries  into  the  effects  of  the  duty ;  and  both  with 
regard  to  sheKDp*s  wool  and  cotton  wool  they  consented  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty,  ' 
subjecting  the  opulent  classes  to  the  imposition  of  an  Income-tax,  out  of  consider-  ' 
atiofi  for  the  permanent  prosperity  of  our  manufactures.  Sir,  I  propose,  in  taking 
the  review  of  duties  still  existing,  to  which  we  are  invited  by  her  Majesty,  to  con- 
tinue to  act  upon  the  principle  which  this  House  has  sanctioned;  and  I  taKe,  in  the 
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lirei  instance,  those  articles  of  raw  material  which  still  remain  subject  lo  dul/.  I 
mean  to  deal  with  them  in  order  still  further  to  enable  me  to  call  on  the  niamifae- 
turer  to  relax  the  protection  he  still  enjoys.  Sir,  there  is  hardly  any  other  article 
of  the  nature  of  a  raw  material  which  is  now  subject  to  dut^  except  tallow,  and  per- 
haps I  ought  to  add,  timber.  With  respect  to  tallow,  which  is  of  the  oatuie  of  a 
raw  material,  and  which  is  largely  used  in  many  manufactures  of  great  importance 
.  to  the  comfort  of  the  gpreat  body  of  the  people,  such  as  soap,  candles,  and  other 
1  articles,  I  propose  to  Ix^n  by  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  that  article.  Russia  is  the 
, '  country  from  which  chiefly  our  import  of  tallow  is  derived.  We  import  also  some 
)  from  the  United  States.  At  present,  the  duty  on  tallow  is  3s.  2d.  per  cwt.  The 
^  subject  was  adverted  to  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  tariff;  and  mainly 
with  a  view  to  our  own  interests,  but  partly  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  Russia 
to  proceed  in  that  liberal  policy  of  which  I  trust  she  has  given  some  indication.  X 
^  propose,  without  stipulation,  that  England  should  set  an  example  by  a  relaxation  of 
'  those  heavy  duties,  in  the  confidence  that  that  example  will  ultimately  prevail ;  that 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  consumers  will  soon  influence  the  action  of  govern- 
ments; and  that  by  our  example,  even  if  we  don't  procnre  any  immediate  reciprocal 
benefit,  yet,  whilst  by  a  reduction  like  that  we  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  improve 
our  own  manufactures,  I  believe  we  shall  soon  reap  the  other  advantage  of  deriving 
some  equivalent  in  our  commercial  intercourse  with  other  nations.  I  propose,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  the  duty  on  tallow  from  3«.  2d,  per  cwt.  to  1«.  6^  I  am  taking  the 
articles  which  are  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials.  Now,  with  respect  to  timber :  I 
don^t  mean  to  except  the  duties  on  timber  from  the  review  I  am  about  to  undertd^e. 
We  have  admitted  timber,  the  produce  of  our  colonial  possessions,  to  be  imported  at 
a  nominal  duty ;  I  am  about  to  efiect  domestic  interests  by  the  relaxation  of  protec- 
tive duties;  and  we  have  a  perfect  right,  I  think,  if  they  be  protected,  to  aflTect  colo- 
nial interests.  Timber  is  the  only  article  respecting  which  I  have  some  doubt.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  question.  I  am  prepared  to  make  a  definite  proposal  with  respect 
to  every  other  article.  I  know  the  advantage  of  early  communication — that  commu- 
nication shall  take  place — ^but  I  am  most  anxious,  in  effecting  reductions  of  the  duty 
on  timber,  to  ensure  to  the  consumer  the  benefit  of  the  whole  change.  The  course 
which  government  will  probably  take,  will  be  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  existing 
amount  of  duty,  where  it  shall  rest  a  certain  time  lower  than  at  present;  the  reduc- 
tion being  so  apportioned,  if  possible,  as  to  prevent  any  derangement  of  internal 
trade,  by  ioducing  parties  to  withhold  the  supply  of  timber  in  the  hope  of  realizing 
a  large  amount  of  duty,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  as  the  importation  of  timber  from 
the  Baltic  partakes  in  some  respect,  from  the  nature  of  the  article,  of  a  monopoly,  to 
take  rare  the  reduction  of  duty  should  be  an  advantage  not  so  much  to  the  producer 
as  to  the  consumer.  In  a  day  or  two,  after  the  opportunity  of  a  more  minute  oonsi- 
deralion  of  details,  the  intention  of  the  government  with  regard  to  timber  shall  be 
made  known.  The  subject,  I  have  said,  is  a  very  complicated  one;  and  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  requisite  information,  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
your  intentions  a  perfect  secret  before  you  announce  your  plan.  I  trust,  however, 
the  House  will  be  satisfied  with  my  general  expression  of  our  intention  to  make 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  duty  on  timber  spread  over  a  certain  number  of  years ; 
but  three  or  four  days  must  elapse  before  we  can  more  specifically  announce  our 
plan.  These  are  reductions  only,  they  are  not  the  repeal  of  duties  on  articles  of 
the  nature  of  raw  material.  Witli  these  exceptions,  I  hardly  know  a  raw  material 
in  respect  of  which  there  will  remain  any  duty.  Having  now  taken  that  course, 
having  given  the  manufacturer  the  advantage  of  a  free  command,  without  any  im- 
post, of  the  raw  materials  which  enter  into  his  fabrics,  I  call  upon  the  manufiKcturere 
of  the  three  great  articles  which  enter  into  consumption  as  the  clothing  of  the  gmt 
body  of  the  community,  to  give  that  proof  which  I  am  sure  they  will  give  of  the  ain- 
oerity  of  their  convictions  as  to  the  impolicy  of  protective  duties,  by  consenting  to 
relax  the  protection  on  their  manufactures.  The  three  great  branches  of  manu&cture 
of  which  I  speak,  are  those  which  are  immediately  concerned  wirh  the  clothing  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people — I  speak  of  the  linen,  the  woollen,  and  the  cotton  manu- 
factures. I  ask  these  manufacturers  at  once  to  set  the  example  to  others  by  relax- 
ing, voluntarily  and  cheerfnlly,  the  protection  they  enjoy.  Sir,  an  hon.  friend  of  mine, 
•the  member  for  Dorsetshire— and  I  assure  him  I  shall  still  call  him  my  hon.  friend. 
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•for  it  shall  not  be  my  fanlt  if  any  unfortunate  differeaoes  on  political  subjects  in- 
terfere with  priyate  friendships ;  without  any  of  the  reserves  and  restraints  which 
appear  to  embarrass  him,  I,  therefore,  at  once  call  him  by  that  appellation  by  which 
I  have  always  addressed  him — my  hon.  friend  expressed  a  hope,  being  jealous 
of  the  expressions  in  the  speech,  that  the  small  interests  of  the  country  would  not  be 
Ibii^teo.  My  hon.  friend  said,  *'  Her  Majesty  is  solicitous  that  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  should  not  be  injuriously  affected,  but  notliiog  is  said  of  the  smaller 
interests.**  Now,  I  do  not  mean,  in  this  review  of  the  Tariff,  to  subject  myself  to 
the  imputation  to  which  I  was  subjected  before.  I  mean  to  affect  great  interests, 
and,  if  possible,  to  treat  with  forbearance  and  consideration  the  smaller  interests.  I 
shall,  therefore,  fulfil  my  hon.  friend^s  views  and  gratify  his  expectations,  by 
assuring  him  that  he  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  while  the  great  interests  are 
affected,  the  smaller  interests  are  neglected.  For  instance,  in  dealing  with  the  clothing 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  I  shall  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  the  great 
■articles  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  linen,  to  relinquish  that  protection  which  they  at 
present  enjoy ;  bnt  with  regard  to  those  articles  which  are  made  up,  and  which 
eonsequently  employ  the  labour  of  the  industrious  clashes  of  tliis  country,  I  shall 
propose  to  treat  them  with  more  forbearance,  and  to  continue  some  protective  duty. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  the  great  articles  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  such  as  calicoes, 
prints,  &c,.  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  importation ;  while  cottons  made 
up,  such,  for  instance,  as  cotton  stockings,  &c  ,  when  brought  from  abroad,  are  subject 
to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  With  respect  to  cotton  manufacture  generally,  which  is  now 
subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  I  propose  that  it  should  be  imported  duty  free;  and 
that  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  which  now  applies  to  the  manufactured  articles  of  cotton 
in  a  more  advanced  state,  I  propose  to  reduce  to  10  per  cent.  That  is  to  say, 
that  on  the  great  articles  of  cotton  manufacture,  which  constitute  the  articles  of 
■clothing  for  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  there  will  be  no  import  duty;  while  the 
import  duty  on  cotton  articles  in  a  more  advanced  state  of  manufacture  will  be  10 
percent.  [A  Voice:  Take  it  all  off:  interruption.]  The  only  favour  I  ask  is, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  state  the  whole  of  the  plan,  without  an^  inferences  being 
drawn  at  once  as  to  any  particular  parts.  I  may  have  to  make  qualifications — to  adopt 
precautions,  and  the  first  part  of  my  proposal  may  give  rise  to  erroneous  conclusions, 
unless  judgment  be  suspended  until  the  whole  is  explained.  All  I  ask,  therefore, 
is,  not  even  that  yon  should  suspend  your  judgment  to  a  future  day,  but  that  you 
should  wait  until  I  conclude  my  observations.  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  call  on 
the  manufacturers  to  set  this  example  of  relinquishing  protective  duties,  because, 
according  to  a  very  high  authority,  it  was  not  the  agriculturists,  but  the  manufac- 
turers, who  called  on  the  legislature,  in  the  first  instance,  for  protective  duties. 
It  was  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interest  which  set  the  example  of  requiring 
protection;  and  it  is  therefore  but  justice  that  they  should  set  the  example,  asl 
doubt  not  they  cheerfully  will,  of  relinquishing  that  protection.  Nothing  can  be 
more  remarkable  than  the  observation  made  by  one  who  had  no  prejudices  in 
faTour  of  the  agriculturists.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  speaking  historically,  says — 
*^  Country  gentlemen  and  farmers  are,  to  their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least 
saljject  to  the  wretched  spirit  of  monopoly." 

I  am  speaking  now  of  the  origin  of  this  protection ;  and  at  any  rate  Dr.  Smith  was 
a  most  impartial  authority,  with  no  leaning  or  bias  towards  the  agriculturists.  Speak- 
ing as  an  historian  he  states  what,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  I  met  with,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  repeating,  that  it  was  not  the  agriculturists  who  are  responsible 
for  the  restrictive  system,  but  the  manufacturers.  He  says : — ^*  Country  gentlemen 
and  farmers  are,  to'their  great  honour,  of  all  people  the  least  subject  to  the  wretched 
8[>irit  of  monopoly.  Dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  they  cannot  so 
easily  combine  as  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who  being  collected  into  towns, 
and  accustomed  to  that  exclusive  corporation  spirit  whieh  prevails  in  them, 
naturally  endeavour  to  obtain  against  all  their  countrymen  the  same  exclusive 
privilege  which  they  generally  possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
towns.  They  accordingly  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inventors  of  those 
restraints  npon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  which  secure  to  them  the  monopoly 
of  the  home  market.  It  was  probably  in  imitation  of  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
oo  a  level  with  those  who  they  found  were  disposed  to  oppress  th^em^  that  the 
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countiy  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  Great  Brirain  so  far  forgot  the  generosity  wbich  ia 
natural  to  their  station  as  to  demand  the  exclusive  privilege  of  supphfiog  their 
countrymen  with  com  and  butchers*  meat.  They  did  not  perhaps  take  time  to 
consider  how  much  less  their  interests  could  be  aflTected  by  the  freedom  of  trade 
than  that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed." 

This  extract  may  excite  the  laughter  of  some  ^ntlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House ;  but  I  believe  the  statement  to  be  perfectly  correct,  that  restrictions  did  not 
originate  with  the  agriculturists,  but  were  pressed  on  the  legislature  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  interests ;  and  that  the  principle  was 
afterwards  adopted  and  extended,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  by  the  agricultural 
interest.  I  may  therefore  invite,  in  the  first  instance,  the  manufacturing  interest  to 
relinquish  protective  duties.  I  propose  also  to  call  on  the  manufacturers  of  linen  and 
woollen,  the  two  other  great  articles  in  addition  to  cotton  concerned  in  the  prodnetion 
of  the  clothing  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  relinquish,  as  I  belieTe  they  can 
without  injury  to  themselves,  protection  with  respect  to  the  coarser  articles  of  their 
manufacture.  There  will  be  some  loss  to  the  revenue  by  these  reducUons ;  but  I  beHevo 
that  the  importation  of  some  articles,  competing  with  the  production  of  our  manofac- 
turcfrs,  will  stimulate  their  skill ;  and  with  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  this  country, 
I  do  not  doubt  but  that  they  will  beat  foreign  manufactures.  At  present,  woollen 
goods  which  are  made  up  are  subject  under  the  reduced  tariff  of  1842  to  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent;  and  I  propose  that,  as  in  the  case  of  made-up  cotton  goods,  the  daty  on  those 
should  be  reduced  from  20  per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.  In  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade 
we  have  given  to  the  manufacturers  the  unrestricted  power  of  importing  the  raw 
material.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  linen  mannfacturtrs.  Flax  is 
free  from  any  duty.  I  had  occasion  to  say  the  other  night  that  there  is  no  dnty  what- 
ever on  the  import  of  foreign  flax.  I  propose  that  in  the  case  of  linen  as  in 
the  case  of  cotton  and  woollen,  the  coarser  articles  of  manufacture — those 
which  are  used  by  the  great  body  of  the  people — should  be  permitted  to  come  into 
the  country  duty  free.  With  respect  to  the  made-up  articles  of  linen — there  are 
some  very  fine,  some  not  of  general  consumption,  but  partaking  of  the  eharaeter 
of  luxuries,  such  as  cambrics,  &g.,  and  other  articles  used  by  the  rich ;  but  I  do 
not  propose  even  with  respect  to  them  to  maintain  the  present  amount  of  dnty,  bnt 
to  place  them  all  on  a  level  with  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  cotton.  I  propose 
that  the  amount  of  the  duty  now  levied  on  made-up  linens  should  be  reduced  one-half. 
There  is  another  article  which  does  not  fall  within  these  principles,  bnt  with  respect 
to  which  I  think  it  of  great  importance,  not  that  we  should  adopt  the  sane  prin- 
ciple, but  yet  apply  to  it  a  gprcat  redncrion  of  duty— I  allude  to  sOks  The 
existing  doty  on  silks  apparently  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  domestic  mannfae- 
ture.  You  have  a  duty,  which  is  called  one  of  90  per  eent.,  bnt  which  with 
respect  to  many  articles  is  a  great  deal  higher;  and  a  false  reliance  is  placed  on 
that  as  a  protection.  It  is  no  such  thing.  There  are  many  bouses  in  Paris  and  on 
the  coast  which  will  guarantee  the  delivery  of  goods  in  London  at  one-half  the  dnty. 
The  high  duty  is,  therefore,  a  clear  loss  and  encouragement  to  smuggling;  and  it  is 
also  a  delusion  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes  employed  in  the  silk  manofiM^nre  lo 
suppose  that  they  enjoy  a  protection,  of  which  they  are  in  reality  robbed  by  the 
smuggler  and  dishonest  consumer.  I  conceive,  by  a  new  arrangement  with  respect 
to  the  silk  duties — by  a  reduction  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  levied  on  silks,  we  are 
not  interfering  with  any  domestic  interests;  but  we  shall,  I  believe,  stimnlate 
skill  and  industry  in  this  country ;  we  shall  diminish  the  profits  of  the  smuggler,  aaid 
encourage  lawful  and  innocent  traffic,  instead  of  one  that  is  immoral  and  degrading. 
The  general  impression  is,  that  the  duty  is  only  30  per  cent,  on  silk  mannfaetnres.  I 
hold  in  my  hand  an  account  of  the  duties  on  silk  manufactures;  and  though  in 
respect  to  some  the  duty  may  not  exceed  30  per  cent.,  and  in  respect  toothers  it  may 
be  less,  yet  there  are  many  articles  in  respect  to  which  the  duty  is  much  higber. 
In  the  case  of  crape,  the  duty  is  not  less  than  from  43  to  50  per  cent. ;  on  velvet 
from  34  to  50  per  cent. ;  on  silk  net,  from  36  to  78  per  cent. ;  on  manufactured  bon- 
nets, 145  per  cent. ;  and  on  turbans,  or  caps,  at  least  as  much.  Does  any  man 
believe  that  a  French  turban,  or  cap  or  bonnet,  pays  that  amount  of  dnty  ?  It  Is  no 
such  thing.  The  article  is  In  common  use,  but  it  is  introduced  by  the  smuggler.  I 
propose  a  new  arrangement  with  respect  to  silks,  but  I  must  not  at  present  entsr 
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into  toa  nraoh  detoiL  Of  coarse,  eYerj  proposal  I  make  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
hoD.  members  to-morrow  morning.  With  respect  to  siIIls,  I  propose  to  adopt  a  new 
prinoiple.  I  propose,  instead  of  the  system  now  in  operation,  of  high  daties,  after  a 
genertd  review  shall  be  made,  enumerating  each  article  of  silk  manufacture,  to  impose 
on  it  a  duty  of  so  much  per  Ib^  or  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  16  per  cent,  for 
every  j0IOO  in  the  value  of  the  imported  goods.  The  general  principle,  therefore, 
will  be  the  adoption  of  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  instead  of  that  variable  and  capricious 
duty  which  is  called  80  per  cent.,  which  is  less  on  some  articles,  but  which  is  vastly 
more  on  others.  Now  there  is  another  manufacture  which  enters  into  competition 
with  a  manufacture  of  this  country,  and  on  which  the  duties  are,  I  think,  quite  ex- 
travagant. I  believe  that  a  qualified  admission  of  the  foreign  article  will  do  no 
injury  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  country,  while  it  will  be  likely  to  stimulate  skill 
in  improving  our  manufactures.  But  at  any  rate,  I  think,  that  niter  the  concessions 
that  have  been  made,  the  manufacturer  here  will  have  no  right  to  claim  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  duty  which  is  at  present  in  force.  I  am  alluding  to  the  duty  on 
stained  paper,  or  as  it  is  called  paper-hangings.  There  is  now  a  duty  of  not  less 
than  U.  per  square  yard  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  paper-hangings  introduced 
into  this  country  from  abroad.  Now  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  sell  for  a  farthing 
per  square  yard  some  descriptions  of  that  paper.  The  very  finest  paper — a  paper 
with  gold  embroidery — might  possibly  pay  that  duty  of  1«.  per  square  yard.  But  as 
some  papers  cost  not  more,  I  believe,  than  one  farthing  per  square  yard,  the  uniform 
duty  of  is.  must  be  considered  exorbitant.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  duty 
on  paper-hangings  imported  from  abroad  from  U,  to  2d.  the  square  yard.  I  approach 
now  those  manufactures  which  are  connected  with  metals.  [A  laugh.]  Really 
it  is  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  explanations  upon  those  subjects  without 
going  into  details,  which  may  perhaps  be  calculated  to  excite  the  risibility  of  some 
bon.  gentlemen.  I  must  say,  however,  that  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  enter  into 
these  details  on  this  occasion.  Now  with  respect  to  metals,  we  have  greatly  reduced 
the  duties  on  foreign  ores;  and  if  we  have  any  manufacturers  who  ought  to  compete 
with  foreigners  it  is  the  manufacturers  of  metals.  Speaking  generally,  all  manu- 
factures of  metals  are  now  charged  with  a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  ad  oalorem.  Now  I 
propose,  with  respect  to  them,  as  well  with  respect  to  all  other  manufactured 
articles  which  I  do  not  specifically  mention,  that  the  general  rule  hereafter  shall  be 
that  no  duty  shall  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  maximum  duty,  therefore,  on  all  foreign 
articles,  that  I  do  not  specifically  enumerate,  shall  be,  as  a  general  rule,  10  ^ 
cent. ;  so  that  with  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  manufactures  subject  to  a  duty  of  20 
per  cent,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  I  propose,  as  a  general  rule,  that  10  per  cent,  shall  be 
the  maximum  duty.  It  is  of  course,  however,  impossible  that  I  could  enumerate  every 
article,  as  I  have  done  in  the  case  of  paper-hangings,  which  I  mean  to  except  from 
that  general  rule.  Within  that  10  per  cent,  duty  will  fall  all  such  manufactures 
as  those  of  brocade,  of  earthenware,  and  other  articles;  and  also  all  manufactures 
of  hair.  At  present  there  is  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  the  import  of  foreign  car- 
riages. Now  I  consider  the  whole  of  those  alterations  to  be  a  series  of  equivalents. 
I  am  giving  advantages  to  the  consumers  of  this  country  by  the  reduction  of  duties; 
and  I  will  venture  to  sa^  that  there  are  no  articles  here  so  extravagantly  dear  as 
carriages.  I  am  speakmg  of  the  prices  of  carriages  in  London,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  not  only  in  Brussels  and  other  foreign  towns ;  but  as  compared  with  the 
prices  in  Edinburgh,  and  sogae  other  parts  of  this  coimtry.  I  must  say,  that  the 
prices  here  are  most  exorbitant ;  and,  considering  the  command  that  we  have  of 
metal,  and  our  great  skill  and  capital,  I  see  no  reason  why  foreign  carriages  imported 
into  this  country  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  20  per  cent.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  encourage  a  competition  among  the  manufacturers  of  carriages  in  this  country, 
by  permitting  foreign  carriages  to  come  in  on  paying  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  There 
is  another  article  on  which  I  propose  a  considerable  reduction  of  duty.  I  propose 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  candles  of  all  descriptions.  We  have  already  reduced  the 
daties  on  wax  and  on  spermaceti ;  and  I  propose  that  the  duties  which  are  now 
levied  on  candles  of  all  descriptions  shall  be  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  present  amount. 
I  propose  also  that  the  duties  on  foreign  soap  shall  be  redticed  to  one- half  of  the 
present  amount.  I  propose  that  in  the  case  of  hard  soap,  which  is  now  subject  to 
-m  duty  of  SOt.  per  owt. — I  propose,  that  on  account  of  the  excise  duty  upon  soap  in 
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this  country,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  30«.  to  20^.;  (hat  in  the  etae  of  Mott 
Boap,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  30«.  to  14«. ;  aod  that  in  the  case  of  Napic» 
soap,  the  duty  shall  be  reduced  from  5H»,  to  20*.  I  really  feel  it  necessary  on  this 
occasion  to  enter  into  these  minute  details,  although  many  of  the  articles  may  appear 
to  be  of  comparative  unimportance.  There  are  a  great  many  articles  on  which  I 
propose  to  remit  the  duty  altogether.  I  propose,  not  withstand!  og  the  great  simpli- 
fication that  has  been  effected  in  the  tariff  of  1842 — I  propose  to  carry  simplification 
still  further.  There  were,  I  think,  not  less  than  1100  articles  tncludked  in  the 
tariff,  and  they  still  remain  there ;  because  it  is  convenient  'to  the  castoiD>houae 
officers  to  take  the  articles  in  the  alphabetical  order,  aod  see  whether  or  not  they  are 
to  be  admitted  duty  free ;  but,  with  respect  to  500  of  those  articles,  although  they 
may  stand  in  the  tariff  for  the  cooveaienee  of  the  custom-house  officer.^,  there  is 
actually  no  duty  levied  on  them.  I  propose  to  extend  the  same  principle  to  many 
articles  still  remaining  in  the  tariff;  and  subject  to  a  small  duty,  by  admitting  them 
duty  free.  There  are  some  manufactures  still  remaining,  with  which  I  must  deal 
specially — that  is  to  say,  which  on  accouot  of  the  present  amount  of  duty,  or  on 
account  of  the  nature  of  the  articles,  it  may  not,  I  think,  be  advisable  to  subject  to 
the  general  duty  of  10  per  cent.  With  respect  to  all  articles  connected  with  the 
manufacture  of  leather,  we  propose  to  make  great  reductions.  I  take  the  important 
articles  of  boots  aiui  shoes.  You  have  removed  the  duty  on  raw  hides,  and  they  are 
now  admitted  duty  free.  You  have  also  removed  the  duty  on  almost  every  article 
connected  with  tho  tanning  process ;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  duty  imposed  upon 
any  article  connected  with  tlie  leatlier  trade.  I  propose,  at  present,  to  remove  the 
duty  altogether  on  one  article  that  partakes  more  of  tlie  character  of  a  oraw  material 
than  that  of  a  manufacture — namely,  dressed  hides.  I  propose,  with  the  view  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  an  article  of  clothing,  which  is  of  great  importance  and  of  in- 
creasing importance  to  the  working  classes  of  the  community — I  mean  the  article  of 
boots  and  shoes — I  propose  to  take  off  altogether  the  duty  on  dressed  hides.  Then 
there  will  not  be  one  single  raw  material  which  the  manufacturer  in  leather  cannot 
command  without  the  payment  of  a  duty;  and  having  done  that,  I  propose  to  dimi- 
nish the  duty  on  foreign  boots  and  shoes  imported  into  this  country.  I  must  here 
state,  that  the  prices  of  boots  aod  shoes  in  this  country  at  present  appear  to  be  un- 
reasonably high ;  and  there  cannot  be  any  article  of  greater  importance,  or  more 
essential  to  comfort.  I  propose,  therefore,  after  having  taken  off  the  duty  on  tbeonlj 
romaining  article  connected  with  the  leather  trade  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  m 
raw  material — I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  are  culled  boot  fronts  from  3«. 
6d,  to  )s.  9d.  per  dozen  pair;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  the  larger  boot  fronts  from  5«. 
Gd.  to  2<.  9 J. ;  to  reduce  the  duty  on  boots  from  £i  S»,  per  dozen  pair  to  14<. ;  and 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  shoes  from  149.  to  7#.  per  dozen  pair.  The  duties  on  the  shoes 
of  women  and  children  will  follow  the  same  proportions.  I  propose  also  to  reduce 
the  duty  on  foreign  hats.  I  also  propose  now  to  carry  into  effect  a  reductioo  which 
was  postponed  in  the  year  1842 — and,  I  am  afraid,  not  wisely  postponed — I  mean,  the 
duty  on  straw  ])lait.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  straw  plait  from  7«.  6d.  to  5«. 
per  lb.,  and  the  duty  on  straw  hats  from  8«.  Od,  to  5s.  per  dozen.  I  said  that  I  in- 
tended to  propose  a  reduction  on  the  duty  on  silk  manufactures;  but  I  propoae 
also  to  reduce  the  duty  on  what  I  consider  a  raw  rather  than  a  manufactured 
article  connected  with  the  silk  trade — I  mean  dyed  thrown  silk.  I  think  it  right 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  that  article.  I  think  I  am  convincing  the  House  that  I  am 
disposed  to  act  fairly  and  impartially  in  respect  to  the  application  of  ibis  principle 
of  the  reduction  of  protective  duties.  I  believe  I  have  exhausted  every  article 
which  can  be  called  an  article  of  manufacture,  as  the  word  **' manufacture "  » 
generally  used ;  and  I  have  stated  the  general  principles  on  which  I  propose  to 
act  in  respect  of  all  articles  of  general  use  and  consumption.  I  come  now  to 
an  article  of  great  importance,  which  although  a  manufaeture,  yet  in  eoounon 
parlance  does  not  generally  fall  within  the  denomination  of  a  manufacture.  It 
IS  an  article  in  respect  to  which  I  think  the  time  is  come  when  a  reduction 
ought  to  be  made.  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  on  brandy  and  foreign  spirits. 
The  present  dut^  on  foreign  brandy  is  not  less  than  22a.  lOd.  per  gallon.  It  is  an 
almost  necessary  article,  and  yet  the  heavy  duty  has  prevented  any  increase  uf 
consumption.     At  the  present  moment,  I  believe   the  consumj^tlon   of  French 
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brandy  in  this  country  is  not  so  fj^eat,  or  not  greater,  than  it  was  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  1  think  that  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  exorbi- 
tant amount  of  duty  compared  with  the  value  of  the  article.  Now  brandy,  like 
silk,  is  an  article  in  respect  to  which  the  present  protecting  duty  is  delusive.  There 
is  no  article,  speaking  of  our  intercourse  with  the  continent,  in  respect  to  which 
smnggling  prevails  so  much  as  in  tliis  article  of  foreign  spirits.  A  diminution  of 
duty,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  a  diminution  of  protection  to  the  native  producer. 
It  may  tend  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  convert  an  unlawful  into  a  lawful  traffic ; 
but  a  diminution  in  the  duty  is  not  necessarily  a  diminution  of  protection.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  that  the  present  duty  on  brandy,  geneva,  and  foreign  spirits  gene- 
rally, should  be  reduced  from  22«.  lOd.  to  15«.  per  gallon.  There  remains  one  arti- 
cle to  which  I  will  now  advert,  and  in  respect  to  which  an  arrangement  was  made 
only  so  recently  kg  last  year,  but  which  I  also  intend  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House,  and  to  include  amongst  the  articles  on  whicli  I  propose  to  make  a  re- 
duction of  the  protective  duties,  f  allude  to  the  article  of  sugar.  I  do  not  wish — 
indeed  it  would  be,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  now  to  enter  into  detail  on  matters, 
each  of  whicii  must  become  the  subject  of  a  long  discussion.  I  submit  to  the  House 
in  ontlin^t  present  the  intention  of  her  Mi^esty's  government,  avoiding  details.  I 
fear  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  may  not  at  all  meet  with  the  approbation  and 
concurrence  of  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  cheer  my  announcement  respecting  sugar 
Last  year  I  estimated  the  probable  amount  of  increased  consumption  of  sugar,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction  of  duty,  at  50,000  tons.  The  accounts  for  last  year 
show  an  increased  consumption  of  less  than  82,000  tons  for  the  remaining  months  of 
that  year ;  whether  or  no  during  the  period  which  would  complete  a  twelvemonth 
there  will  prove  to  be  so  much  increase  as  to  bear  out  my  calculation,  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say ;  still,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  there  will  be  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar.  The  amount  of  free-labour  sugar  brought 
into  competition  with  British  colonial  sugar,  has  not  at  all  equalled  my  expectations. 
I  calculated  the  amount  of  free-labour  sugar,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  at  250,000  tons ; 
but  the  amount  actually  brought  in  for  home  consumption  has  fallen  far  short  of 
that.  I  believe  the  defalcation  may  be  accounted  for  chiefly  by  the  failure  of  the 
crop  in  Cuba,  and  by  the  consequent  increased  price  of  sugar  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  the  diversion  thither  of  supplies  which  would  have  been  brought  to 
this  country  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  which  there  is  free-labour.  I  believe  it 
can  be  shown,  when  this  subject  is  further  discussed,  that  this  will  account,  in  a 
great  measure,  for  the  diminished  supply.  Still,  I  am  bound  to  say,  I  think  British 
colonial  sugar  can  bear  increased  competition  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  make  any  departure  from  the  principle  which  I  maintained  last 
year  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  sugar  the  produce  of  countries  carrying  on  the 
slave-trade.  I  still  contend  for  that  principle;  but  with  respect  to  sugar  the  pro- 
duce of  free-labour,  her  Majesty's  government  have  not  thought  it  right  to  exempt 
tbat  article  from  the  application  of  the  principle  which  they  propose  to  lay  down 
with  respect  to  other  articles.  We  propose,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  competi- 
tion is  to  be  with  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  to  deduct  3s,  6d,  from  the  amount 
of  the  present  diflbrential  duty.  In  the  case  of  Muscovado  sugar,  the  amount  of  difPei^ 
ential  dnty  is,  I  think,  9«.  4d. ;  in  the  case  of  clayed  sugar,  the  amount  of  differential 
duty  is  11#.  Sd,  We  propose  to  deduct  from  the  amount  of  differential  duty  in  the 
case  of  each  description  of  sugar  3«.  Qd,,  leaving  the  amount  of  differential  duty  in 
favour  of  British  colonial  Muscovado  sugar,  competing  with  sugar  the  produce  of 
free-labour,  at  5s.  lOd. ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  finer,  or  clawed,  we  propose  to  reduce 
the  differential  duty  from  1  Is,  Sd,  to  8s.  2d.  Now,  in  continuing  this  review  of  all 
the  articles — ^at  least  almost  all  articles  on  which  import  duties  are  levied,  I  eome  to 
those  articles  which  are  connected  with  agriculture.  There  are  many  articles  of 
first-rate  importance  on  which  there  are  very  heavy  duties,  buton^which  these  heavy 
duties  do  not  operate  as  a  protection.  I  will  take  the  article  of  tobacco.  In  mak- 
ing the  extensive  changes  which,  on  the  part  of  her  Migesty's  government,  I  now 
propose,  I  do  hope  that  public  considerations  will  have  due  weight,  and  that  we  shall 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  persuaded,  however  cogent  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
reduction  on  particular  articles,  into  a  foigetfulness  of  these  considerations.  I  hope 
the  House  will  bear  in  mind  the  importance  of  not  breaking  down  the  public  re- 
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venue.  The  pressure  this  year  upon  the  revemie,  on  account  of  the  reductions  wliich ' 
I  propose,  must  be  very  great.  Consideralions  of  public  interests-considerations  of 
national  defence,  leave  us  no  alternative  but  to  propose  an  increase  in  the  estimates. 
The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  on  the  one  hand  proposing  reductions  which 
will  cause  for  the  present  considerable  defalcations  of  revenue;. and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  become,  in  our  opinion,  our  duty  to  propose,  not  with  any  hostile  intea* 
tions,  but  for  the  purpose  of  provident  considerations  of  defence^  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  estimates.  I  wish  these  two  facts  to  be  borne  in  nund ;  and  if  there 
are  duties  extravagantly  high  still  remaining  on  some  of  the  great  articles  of  eon- 
sumption,  I  hope  the  House  will  not  press  for  a  simultaneous  reduction  of  all.  I 
will  first  refer  to  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  not  immedtatelj 
connected  wtth  the  food  of  the  people.  I  take,  in  the  first  instance,  seeds  of  g^rasses 
and  other  seeds.  I  have  a  deep  conviction  that  the  reduction  of  duty  upon  agricnl* 
tural  seeds  is  far  from  being  a  removal  of  protection  on  agriculture,  but  on  the  eoo-> 
trary,  will  confer  a  benefit  upon  that  interest  I  take  the  article  of  clover  seed  for 
instance.  Surely  it  would  be  impossible  to  maintain  that  the  heavy  duty  which 
some  years  since  applied  to  clover  seed  operated  as  a  protection  to  agriculture.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  the  duty  on  clover  seed  is,  in  point  of  fact,  a  h|^vy  bur^ 
den.  Before  1843,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  you  had  a  duty  on  clover  seed  wnicli  pro- 
duced an  amount  of  not  less  than  £144,000.  What  a  small  portion  of  the  agrienitnral 
districts  of  this  country  was  benefited  by  the  levy  of  that  duty  I  Clover  seed  is 
required  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  agriculture  is  most  advanced ;  clover 
seed  is  required  as  conducive  to  the  most  improved  system  of  agriculture.  Li  some 
few  counties  of  England  clover  seed  is  produced,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  dutj 
levied  upon  clover  seed  is  not  a  protection,  but  a  burden  to  agrioulture.  With 
respect,  then,  to  all  agricultural  seeds  generally,  not  for  the  removal  of  proteetioDy 

•  but  as  a  benefit  to  agriculture,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty,  and  to  apply  to  all  a 
moderate  duty.  The  duty  on  clover  seed  was  reduced  one-half  in  1842 ;  at  a  pre- 
vious period  it  bad  reached  nearlv  £150,000  hi  one  year;  kst  year  it  was  £75,000. 

'  As  I  have  reduced  the  duties  on  the  great  mass  of  manufactures,  generally  speaking, 
to  a  uniform  duty  of  10  per  cent,  so  with  respect  to  all  seeds,  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  matter,  I  propose  that  the  duty  generally  shall  not  exceed  5«.  per 
cwt. ;  Uiat  that  shall  apply  to  clover  seed  and  to  tdl  seeds.  In  the  case  of  leek  and 
onion  seed,  the  duty  at  present  b  not  less  than  20«.  I  propose  with  respect  to  all 
seeds,  that  the  maximum  duty  shall  be  5«.  I  have  already  spoken  of  that  most  im- 
portant department  of  agriculture,  the  fattening  of  cattle.  I  believe  it  b  impossible 
to  over-estimate  the  im{}ortance  of  promoting  the  fattening  of  cattle,  as  instrumenfal 
to  an  improved  system  of  agriculture.  The  restoration  of  the  fertility  of  the  woSl 
by  means  of  manure  is  one  of  the  most  bountiful  of  the  dispensations  of  Provideoeei 
and  I  believe  that  there  is  no  manure,  bring  it  from  where  you  will,  which.  In  ra» 
speot  of  its  fertilising  qualities,  can  enter  into  competition  with  that  directly  derived 
from  the  soil.  You  cannot  conduce  more  to  the  improvement  of  inferior  soik  than 
by  encouraging  the  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  and  thus  permitting  the  applica- 
tion of  the^manure  to  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil.  I  propose,  therefore^  that 
one  article  of  grain,  which,  I  believe,  may  be  applied  to  the  fattening  of  cattle,  sImU 
hereafter  be  imported  duty  free;  it  is  an  article,  however,  of  immense  importance — 

•  I  mean  maize  or  Indian  com.  I  propose  that  the  duty  on  miuze  shall  hereafter  and 
immediately  be  merely  nominal.  Now,  sir,  I  do  not  consider  that  by  removing  the 
duty  on  maize— I  do  not  consider  that  I  am  depriving  agriculture  of  any  protection. 
Maize  is  generally  used,  I  believe,  in  the  United  States ;  it  is  certainly  used  princi- 
pally as  human  food,  but  its  utility  as  human  food  is  very  much  disregards!  in  this 
country.  There  are  parts  of  the  continent  in  which  it  is  made  into  most  excellent 
food,  and  there  are  parts  of  the  Unite4  States  in  which  it  is  preferred  to  some  of  the 
food  we  use  in  this  country ;  but  I  do  believe  that,  by  the  free  importation  of  nuuxe, 
so  far  from  doing  a  disservice  to  agriculture,  by  promoting  the  feeding  of  cattle,  an 
advantage  rather  than  a  disadvantage  will  be  gained.  I  propose,  also,  that  the  artt* 
ele  of  buck-wheat  shall  be  subjected  to  the  same  nominal  duty  as  maize,  and  that  the 
flour  of  maize  and  buck-wheat  also  shall  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  I  propose  also 
that  the  meal  of  these  articles  shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as  the  grain  itself. 
And  if  any  hon.  gentleman  will  ascertain  the  enonneus  sums  whieh  are  now  paid  by 
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many  of  the  best  fanners  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  linseed  cake 
aud  rape  cake,  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me,  that  increased  facilities  for  procuring 
articles  used  for  the  fattening  of  cattle  will  be  of  no  disservice  to  the  agriculturists. 
The  demand  for  this  linseed  cake  is  so  great  that  it  is  gradually  rising  in  price,  and 
Uie  consumption  on  some  farms  is  immense.  On  some  mrms  I  believe  the  chief  object 
of  its  consumption  is  to  provide  manure  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  price 
of  linseed  cake,  with  which  I  will  trouble  the  House,  per  ton,  in  1843,  was  from  £0  to 
<£10;inl844itwas;£l0to£l0, 10«.;  and  in  1846  it  was  ;£12  to  £12, 5«.  The  price  of 
rape  cake  per  ton  in  1843,  was  £5  to  £6,  U,;  in  1844  it  was£5,5«.  to £5, 10«.;  in  1845 
itwas£4,5«  to  £4, 10«.;  and  in  1846  it  had  risen  from  £5  in  1843,  to  £5: 17:6  and £6. 
Sir,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  a  merchant,  strongly  recommending,  on  account  of 
its  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  there  should  be  a  free  import  of  some 
articles  used  veiy  generally  in  the  United  States  for  tiie  fattening  of  cattle.  He 
says : — Sir — I  take  the  liberty  of  submitting  to  your  inspection  a  small  sample  of  an 
article  called  '  riccfeed,*  which  is  very  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle.  We  apprehend  that  the  Act  9th  Geo.  IV.,  applies  to  this  article, 
and  would  therefore  submit  to  your  consideration  whether  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
may  not  render  a  cheap  supply  of  it  very  desirable.  It  is  the  refuse  of  rice  ground 
up,  and  is  less  costly  than  linseed  cake,  which  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  It  is  an 
article  admirably  6tted  for  the  feeding  of  cattle ;  but,  as  it  is  meal,  and  not  grain, 
it  is  excluded,  under  the  operation  of  that  Act." 

Now,  sir^  I  apprehend  the  admission  of  many  articles  of  this  kind,  enabling  us  to 
enter  into  competition  with  the  feeders  and  fatteners  of  cattle  abroad,  so  far  from 
bang  a  disservice,  will  prove  an  advantage  to  agriculture.  Sir,  I  come  now  to  the 
consideration  of  those  articles  of  agricultural  produce  which  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  food  of  man ;  and  this  is  the  part  of  this  great  subject  on  which,  of 
course,  I  anticipate  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion.  I  have  to  meet,  on  the  one 
hand,  those  hon.  gentlemen  who  are  for  no  delay  or  no  qualification  in  the  abolition 
of  those  duties ;  and,  I  have  to  meet,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  insist  that  there 
shall  be  no  relaxation  of  the  present  amount  of  protection  to  agricidture.  My  object 
will  be,  if  possible,  to  submit  to  the  House  some  adjustment  of  this  question,  on 
which  both  sides,  now  so  divided  in  opinion,  may  concur.  I  know  that  neither  side 
will  approve  of  it ;  I  know  that  I  must  meet  with  the  disapprobation,  possibly  the 
opposition)  of  those  who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  I  may  have  to  encounter 
equal  opposition  from  the  other  side.  I  can  assure  both  sides  that  my  desire  is, 
without  favour  or  undue  partiality,  to  suggest  that  which  I  believe  to  be  just,  and 
calculated  to  terminate  that  conflict,  the  continuance  of  which  I  think  all  must 
regret ;  to  remove  the  causes  of  jealousy  and  dissension  between  different  classes  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects ;  not  injuriously  to  affect  any  class,  and  yet  to  promote  the  gene- 
ral interests  of  the  community.  I  consider  that  it  is  for  the  public  advantage,  at  least, 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  final  settlement  of  this  queittion.  Sir,  I  am  not  about 
to  propose  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties  which  are  imposed  upon  the  admission 
of  foreign  corn.  I  am  about  to  propose,  as  an  earnest  of  the  principles  on  which  I 
shall  proceed — ^I  am  induced  to  pmpose  the  immediate  reduction  of  duties  upon 
many  articles  of  primary  importance  which  constitute  the  food  of  man.  And  I  shall 
first  state  those  in  respect  of  which  I  propose  there  shall  be  an  immediate  and  total 
repeal; — with  respect  to  all  I  propose  that  the  reduction  shall  be  immediate;  but  I 
take  those  first  in  respect  of  which  I  propose  an  immediate  but  not  total  repeal  of 
the  duty.  I  propose  that  the  duties — and  I  am  now  speaking  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion for  food — I  propose  to  take  an  extensive  review  of  all  the  articles  included  in 
the  Tariff  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  people,  and  I  propose  to  make  an 
immediate  reduction  in  the  whole  of  them.  I  propose  an  immediate  and  total  reduc- 
tion on  some  articles.  I  proiM>se,  on  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  government,  that  the 
duties  shall  be  immediately  reduced  by  one-half  upon  butter,  from  £\  to  lOs,  the 
cwt.;  upon  cheese,  from  10<.  to  59.  the  cwt.;  upon  hops,  I  propose  a  reduction  from 
£4,  lOv.  to  £2, 6s.  the  ton;  npou  cured  fish,  I  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  to  Is,  per 
cwt.  I  will  now  mention  the  articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  respect  to  which  I 
propose  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  duties.  I  propose  an  Immediate  repeal  of  the 
duties  on  all  articles  which  constitute  meat ;  that  the  duty  on  fresh  beef,  on  salted 
beeff  on  what  are  called  unenomerated  articles,  salt  pork,  and  fresh  pork,  on 
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potatoes,  on  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  shall  l)e  repealed.  From  foreign  bacon  I  pro« 
pose  that  the  duty  shall  be  abolished  absolutely  and  immediately.  Upon  all  such 
articles  I  propose  that  the  duties  shall  be  forthwith  abolished ;  that  is  to  say,  every 
thing  that  enters  into  the  vegetable  class,  and  every  thing  partaking  of  the  animal 
class,  that  constitutes  food  as  distinguished  from  grain,  shall  be  at  once  admitled 
free  of  duty.  I  believe  that  in  this  respect  the  agriculturists  need  not  fear  any  com- 
petition, nor  do  I  think  that  they  can  reasonablv  complain  of  such  a  proposition, 
inasmuch  as  they  must  see  that  I  have  dealt  with  manufactures  upon  the  same 
principle  as  I  have  just  proposed  to  deal  with  agricultural  produce.  I  have  given 
the  farmer  increased  facilities  for  meeting  foreign  competition  by  removing  the  duties 
upon  agricultural  seeds,  and  by  admitting  into  the  country  such  valuable  articles  as 
maize  and  buck-wheat.  The  increasing  skill  of  the  feeder  of  cattle  will,  no  donbt, 
be  considerably  stimulated  by  that  kind  of  competition  which  will  necessarily  arise 
by  these  alterations.  I  believe  that  these  changes  will  give  a  considerable  advantage 
to  our  country  over  any  foreign  country.  I  propose  now,  having  reduced  the  dutj 
upon  what  may  be  considered  the  manufactured  article,  to  at  once  remove  the  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  cattle.  In  short,  I  propose  in  respect  to  all  animals,  as  a 
'^general  rule,  that  they  shall  be  imported  henceforth  from  foreign  countries  duty  free. 
There  is,  therefore,  1  think,  no  necessity  for  mentioning  the  duties  I  propose  to  do 
>away  in  respect  to  horses  and  asses,  still  less  in  respect  to  other  animals.  It  is,  I 
,.  think,  wholly  unnecessary  to  continue  the  duties  upon  animals  generally ;  and  no 
one,  I  think,  will  question  the  policy  of  removing  them  altogether,  as  the  mainten- 
ance of  them  has,  I  consider,  operated  neither  for  the  policy  nor  convenience  of  the 
country.  With  respect  to  all  animals  I  propose,  as  a  ))roof  of  our  adherence  to  the 
principle  which  we  have  adopted,  and  in  relation  not  only  to  the  manufacturing 
interests,  but  in  respect  also  to  the  still  more  material  interests  of  the  country,  that 
all  animals  shall  be  admitted  duty  free.  Some  persons  have,  indeed,  complained  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  duties  upon  foreign  cattle  are  at  present  levied.  It  is  said, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  levy  an  equal  amount  of  duty  upon  the  animal  that  is  fattened 
and  the  lean  animal  brought  from  foreign  countries.  And  many  persons  have 
expressed  an  opinion  that  an  advantage  would  be  gained  in  having  free  access  to  th^ 
lean  animals.  At  any  rate,  my  proposal  will  redress  this  inequality.  I  must  say,  I 
think  that  the  increased  means  which  will  necessarily  arise  by  these  arrangements 
for  fattening  the  cattle  by  the  importation  of  grain,  the  increased  facilities  that  will 
be  atforded  of  getting  lean  cattle,  and  converting  them  into  fatted  animals  for  the 
food  of  the  people  of  this  country,  will  prove  of  the  most«important  and  permanent 
advantage  to  all  classes.  I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  the  manufacturer  who  may  be 
disposed  to  find  fault  with  my  proposition,  in  respect  to  his  own  immediate  interest, 
will  consider  this  arrangement  as  affording  him  some  compensation  by  the  redaction 
of  the  duty  upon  fat  animals.  And  those  gentlemen  who  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
connected  with  agriculture  will,  I  hope,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  I  have  already 
proposed  the  removal  of  protection  from  some  of  those  gfreat  and  important  articles 
of  manufacture  that  are  closely  connected  with  the  land.  I  do,  sir,  trust  that  they 
will  always  bear  in  mind  that  I  have  called  upon  the  manufacturing  interest  first  to 
set  the  example  of  relinquishing  those  duties/  They  will  bear  in  mind,  I  hope,  that 
farm  servants  and  the  humbler  classes  over  whom  they  preside,  will  be  thus  enabled 
to  command  a  greater  supply  of  clothing  at  a  lower  rate  than  they  could  heretofore 
procure.  By  such  considerations,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  be  indisposed  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  upon  whom  I  have  first  made  the  call  of  relinquishing  these 
protection  duties.  I  will  now,  sir,  state,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  the  pro- 
posal which  I  mean  to  make  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  have  already 
stated  that  I  have  exempted  some  articles  now  included  under  the  designation  of 
corn,  from  the  payment  of  duty  altogether — such  as  maize  and  buck- wheat.  I  pro- 
pose, on  the  one  hand,  that  these  aj-^icles  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  duty  free  from 
I  the  passing  of  the  Act.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  propose  that  there  shall  be  an 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  But,  in  the  hope  of  preventing  any  of  those 
evils  which  might  arise  from  so  sudden  and  important  an  alteration,  and  with  the 
view  of  giving  time  for  the  adjustment  of  those  interests  connected  with  agricnltore, 
it  is  my  intention  to  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  tenrporary  continuance  of 
protection  to  corn.      I  propose  this  arrangement  undt^r  a  distinct  anderstandin^ 
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thttt,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time,  foreign  corn  shall  he  permitted  to  he 
imported  into  this  conntry    duty   free.      Sir,  I   am   deeply  convinced  that  any 
intermediate   proposition    would    he    of    no    avail     in    effecting    a    settlement 
of  this  qaestion ;  and,  indcied,  it  would  have  heen  out  of  my  power,  as  I  have 
explained  on  a  former  occasion,  to  suggest  any  modification  of  the  existing  laws 
relating  to  com,  without  at  the  same  time  guaranteeing  their  ultimate  abolition.  The 
choice  left  to  me  is  either — what  some  persons  so  strongly  contend  for — the  main- 
tenance, in  fact,  of  the  existing  amount  of  protection  in  every  thing,  or  to  take  the 
other  course,  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  decided  and  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question  by  a  total  repeal  of  these  duties.    I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  at  t 
once  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  existing  amount  of  protection.   And  I  also  pro-     / 
pose  that  the  continuance  of  such  duties  so  reduced  shall  be  limited  to  a  period  of     /^ 
three  years.    I  propose  that  this  measure  shall  contain  a  provision  that,  at  the  period    ( 
of  the  year  when  I  believe  there  will  be  least  inconvenience  experienced,  these  duties     '' 
shall  terminate— namely,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1849.    That  at  such  period  oats, 
bariey,  and  wheat,  shall  be  subject  only  to  the  nominal  duty  of  !«.,  which  I  have 
proposed  in  respect  to  maize  and  buck-wheat.    The  next  question  to  be  considered 
is  this — ^what  shall  be  the  intermediate  state  of  the  law  during  the  continuance  of 
these  duties  f    My  opinion,  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  to  the  policy  of  providing  imme- 
diately an  alteration  in  the  present  law,  remains  unchanged.     I  cannot  admit  that  I 
have  taken  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  the  wants  of  tlie  people  under  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  kingdom.     I  deeply  reeret  the  existence  of  such  a  condition. 
The  pressure  upon  the  people  will  be  somewhat  great  before  the  next  %arvest.    I 
think  that  we  are  bonna  not  only  to  look  to  the  prospects  of  the  next  spring,  but 
also  to  the  consequences  of  that  deficiency  of  food  which  I  am  afraid  will  be  expe- 
rienced.   I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  to  take  proper  precautions,  as  far  as  we 
can,  against  the  contingency  of  the  people  suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  present 
scarcity.     It  is  possible  that  the  results  of  this  scarcity  may  be  much  more  extensive 
than  we  contemplate.     Sir,  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  take  advantage  of  this  calamity 
for  introducing  among  the  people  of  Irelajid  the  taste  for  a  better  and  more  certain 
provision  for  their  support,  than  that  which  they  have  heretofore  cultivated ;  and 
thereby  diminishing  the  chances  to  wbich  they  will  be  constantly,  I  am  afraid,  liable, 
of  recurrences  of  this  great  and  mysterious  visitation,  bv  making  potatoes  the  ordi- 
narr  food  of  millions  of  our  fellow-sublets.    The  deficiency  here  arises  in  respect 
to  the  food  of  millions.    We  have  yet  to  consider  what  provision  is  to  be  made  for 
this  deficiency — what  substitute  we  will  oflbr  to  that  suffering  portion  of  our  fellow- 
subjects.     You  may  think  tlie  potato  an  insaflkient  article  of  subsistence ;  but  you 
cannot,  for  a  period  of  two  or  three  years  to  come,  dispense  with  your  reliance  upon  the 
potato.    You  must,  therefore,  adopt  precautioaa  in  lespect  to  procuring  proper  seed 
for  next  year.     I  am  not  here  now  to  propose  that  which  I  proposed  in  November 
last— the  immediate  suspension  of  the  import  duties  upon  corn.    That  might  no 
doubt  be  done  by  an  order  in  Council ;  but  I  think  it  very  important  to  make  suck 
reduction  in  those  duties  as  shall  warrant  ua  in  expecting  that  assistance  which  is 
now  unfortunately  so  much  required.    I  wish  to  have  but  one  law  enduring  for  the 
limited  period  to  which  I  refer ;  but  I  wish  that  law  to  take  precautions  in  part,  at 
least,  which  suspensign  would  not  give.     I  propose,  therefore,  that  there  should  be, 
for  the  present  and  immediately,  a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty,  and  that 
the  amount,  as  I  said  before,  so  reduced,  should  endure  only  for  a  limited  period, 
there  being  a  guarantee,  by  express  enactment  in  the  bill,  that  on  the  arrival  of  that 
period  the  then  existing  duty  shall  be  converted  into  a  mere  nominal  duty.    What 
then  shall  be  the  nature  of  the  law  which  is  to  endure  for  a  limited  period  ?    Mv 
colleagues  and  myself  have  approached  this  question  wholly  unprejudiced,  and  with 
no  other  object  in  view  than  the  general  advancement  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Our  desire  has  been  to  propose  a  Uw,  temporar^r  in  its  enactment,  which  appears  to 
OS,  on  the  whole,  best  suited  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  present  case,  and  best  cal* 
eolated  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  country  during  the  period  for  which  it  is  in* 
tended  to  kst.    The  rate  of  duty  under  the  existing  law,  on  other  descriptions  of 
fl^raia,  has  been  regulated  by  the  rate  of  duty  on  wheat    We  propose,  therefore,  thai 
the  rates  of  duty  on  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans  and  rye,  shall  be  governed  as  nearly  as 
possible,  during  the  oontiouanee  of  this  law»  if  it  meet  with  the  saoction  of  parlia- 
196-VoL.lV.  Cooalp 
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ment,  by  tbe  principlefi  which  will  apply  to  wheat  {  that  is,  that  there  shall  be  a  re« 
ductioD  of  a  corresponding  amount  apt)lied  to  all.  But  I  propose,  ttiat  immediately 
from  the  passing  of  this  act,  all  grain,  the  produce  of  Bntish  colonial  possessLoos, 
out  of  bond,  shall  be  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty.  I  prupose  that,  in  all  cases,  those 
restrictions  which  apply  to  the  import  of  meal  from  the  colonies,  the  produce  of  grain, 
shall  be  removed.  I  presume  they  were  established  for  the  protection  of  the  milling 
interest  of  the  country.  I  belieYe  them  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  They  are  not 
applied  to  meal  the  produce  of  wheat ;  I  eannot  see  ainr  reason  why  they  should  be 
retained  for  barley  or  any  other  description  of  grain.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  then  I 
offer  to  those  who  insist  upon  the  immediate  unqualified  remoTal  of  these  laws — I 
offer  the  unrestricted  importation,  at  least  the  importation  at  a  nominal  duty,  of  all 
kinds  of  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  meal  the  produce  of  gnun  from  the  British  colonial 
possessions  out  of  Europe  at  a  nominal  duty.  There  is  one  great  article,  the  produce 
of  the  United  States,  an  article  to  the  free  export  of  which  the  United  States  attach 
.the  utmost  importance-— viz.,  that  of  maize.  I  propose  that  that  should  be  admitted 
duty  free.  This  is  the  provision  with  respect  to  other  descriptions  of  grain  which  we 
propose  shall  endure  throughout  the  period  that  foreign  grain  is  to  be  subject  to  duty. 
We  attempted  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  tbe  vanring 
price  of  wheat ;  at  the  same  time  to  fix  any  duty  which  would  be  considered  available 
would  not  answer  the  purpose  which  I  am  desirous  to  attain,  of  making  an  immediate 
reduction,  on  account  of  temporary  exigencies,  in  the  present  amount  of  price.  We 
propose,  therefore,  that  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  the  importation  of  com, 
grain,  melfl,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid,  until  the  1st  day  of  February,  1849,  tbe 
lollowing  duties,  viz.;-— 

If  imported  from  Any  Ibreign  ooantry-r- 

Wheat. 
Whenever  the  average  price  of  wheat,  made  up  and  published  in  the  manner  required 

by  law,  shall  be  for  every  quarter 


50s,  .  SU,  every  quarter  .     .    7«.  Od, 
5U.  .  52s.         ditto         ..60 
52s,  .  5Bs,         ditto         ,.50 
5Ss.  and  upwards  ditto      .    •     4    0 


Under  48«.  the  duty  shall  be  for 

every  quarter     .    .  10l#.  Od. 
48«.  .  49s,        ditto  .         9    0 

49«.  .  50s.        ditto  ..80 

I  propose,  that  whenever  the  price  of  grain  made  up  and  published  in  the  i 
required  by  law  shall  exceed  5d«.,  there  shall  then  be  an  invariable  duty  of  4ff.  per 
quarter.  That  is  to  say,  that  there  shall  be  no  temptation  to  hold  grain  when  the 
price  shall  exceed  54«.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  sliilling  of  extra.duty.  The 
enactments  which  we  shall  propose  with  respect  to  all  other  descriptions  of  grain  will 
precisely  follow  the  scale  which  we  have  adopted  with  regard  tp  wheat.  It  would, 
however,  perhaps  be  more  convenient  for  the  House,  considering  the  time  I  have  al- 
ready occupied,  that  I  should  rather  refer  them  to  the  detaib  which  will  be  printed 
to-morrow  morning,  than  go  through  the  whole  now  as  Regards  oats  and  barley.  It 
may  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  state  that  the  same  general  rule  will  be 
adopted  in  all.  There  would  now,  therefore,  be  levied  on  wheat,  instead  of  a  duly 
of  16ff.  one  of  4s,  ;^md  every  other  grain  at  the  present  prices  taken  out  of  bond  for 
consumption  in  the  home  market,  would  be  subject  to  a  merely  nominal  duty.  That 
'  is  the  arrangement  for  the  adjustment  of  this  great  question,  whibh  her  Majesty's 
'  government  are  induced  to  offer  for  tiie  consideration  of  parliament  We  propose  ie 
accompany  that  arrangement  with  other  provisions,  calculated,  I  will  not  sajf  to  give 
compensation,  but  cfuculated,  in  my  firm  belief,  materially  to  advanee  the  inteiests 
of  that  portion  of  the  oommunity  which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  years,  will  be  called 
upon  to  relinquish  protection.  I  believe  it  to  be  possible  to  suggest  amuigementi^ 
.  not  affecting  the  interests  of  other  parts  of  the  community,  but  materially  l^nefiting 
the  agricultural  interests,  and  to  introduce  reforms  in  the  levy  of  duties  and  the  ap^ 
plication  of  burdens  which  will  be  of  material  advantage.  I  thank  the  Ueuae  for 
having  permitted  me,  withont  interruption,  to  state  all  those  portions  of  the  lew  whieh 
might  appear  to  bear  too  heavily.  I  am  obliged  to  then  for  the  forbeamiee  with 
which  they  have  permitted  me  to  go  through  that  part  of  this  great  question.  I-wiQ 
now  state  what  are  the  measures  with  which  we  propose  to  aoeompany  this  mat 
present  reduetion  and  ultimate  extinction  of  proftection^measares  irhidi  I  beiieie 
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vtil  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of  the  interest  in  whose  welfare  this  country  is 
deeply  interested.  Let  us  review  some  of  the  burdens  which  do  fsii  immediately 
upon  Che  land — the  burdens  which  are,  in  my  o^nion,  some  of  them,  at  least,  capable 
of  alleTiation,  not  by  their  transfer  to  other  parties,  but  by  introducing  reform  in  the 
administration  of  the  expenditure.  First,  let  me  take  the  existing  arrangement  with 
respect  to  one  great  souroe  of  expenditure — to  one  great  burden  which  is  constantly 
and  jtistly  complained  of  by  the  agriculturist ;  I  mean  the  amount  of  rate  which  is 
levied  for  the  highways.  Is  it  not  possible,  without  subjecting  other  parties  to  the 
expense  of  the  rate-Hs  it  not  possible  to  introduce  useful  reforms  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  expenditure,  which  shall  be  a  relief  to  the  landed  interest  P  I  believe 
It  to  be  possible.  What  is  the  kw  and  practice  now  with  respect  to  the  high- 
ways of  this  country  ?  There  are  16,000  different  local  authorities,  each  of 
which  has  the  chaiige  of  the  highways.  These  highways  are  becoming  of 
increased  importance  as  railways  advance.  In  some  cases  the  turnpike  roful  is 
becoming  of  diminished  importance,  and  the  highway,  for  which  each  parish 
is  subject,  is  becoming  of  increased  importance;  but  what  can  be  more  defective  than 
that,  where  the  highway  is  a  continuous  channel  of  communication,  passing  between 
different  parishes,  the  same  bighwav  shall  be  under  the  control  of  every  different 
parish,  and  the  total  number  of  parish  authorities  is  not  less  than  16,000P  What  is 
the  advantage?  There  is  the  nominal  advantage  of  the  appointment  of  a  surveyor 
in  eadh  parish,  who  absolutely  knows  nothing  about  the  construction  of  highways. 
That  eaeh  portion  of  the  highway  should  be  subject  to  a  different  parochial  authority 
seems  to  ns  as  most  evidently  opening  a  road  to  great  abuses,  to  a  lax  expenditure, 
and  to  a  bad  system  of  repairing  the  roads.  Sir,  there  is  one  Act  of  parliament 
which  permits  the  voluntary  union  of  parishes  into  a  district  authority,  for  the 
supervision  of  the  roads.  But  as  it  is  only  voluntary,  as  it  is  merely  a  permissory 
Act,  and  as  there  are  so  many  local  interests  affected  by  entering  into  the  voluntary 
arrangement,  the  result  is  that  hardly  in  any  instance  is  the  arrangement  made. 
What  I  propose — and  I  do  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  f^ricultural  interest,  not  merely 
as  a  relief  from  a  burden,  but  as  a  means  of  greatly  improving  their  means  of 
eommunication — what  I  propose  is,  to  make  that  which  is  now  voluntary  compulsory. 
I  propose  to  compel  the  union  of  parishes  into  districts  for  all  the  purposes  of  the 
riMuls.  The  size  of  the  districts  is  a  matter  of  detail  for  further  consideration ;  but 
we  think  that  districts  may  be  so  formed  as  that  we  may  have  600  local  authorities, 
having  cognisance  of  the  roads,  in  place  of  16,000,  as  we  have  at  present.  When, 
however,  Uie  local  authorities  shall  have  been  constituted,  we  will  permit  them,  or 
rather  require  them,  to  appoint  a  surveyor,  a  competent  professional  man,  who  shall 
have  the  charge  of  the  whole  of  the  highways  of  the  district  to  which  he  has  been 
appointed.  There  are  some  instances  in  wlilch  a  voluntary  union  of  parishes  has 
been  entered  into,  and  some  do  now  exist.  I  should  wish  to  state  to  the  House  what 
has  been  the  result  in  one  of  them  of  the  substitution  of  a  central  authority  in  place 
of  many  parochial  authorities.  In  a  district  of  the  north  the  parochial  authorities, 
by  their  own  consent,  were  superseded,  they  having  70  miles  under  their  super- 
intendence; and  this  was  the  result,  as  stated  to  me  in  a  report  I  hold  in  my  hand : 
— ^*  The  effect  of  the  change  has  been  remarkable.  Formerly,  the  expenditure  under 
the  local  parochial  authorities,  was  from  6d,  to  9d,  per  pound  rental,  and  the  monef 
was  literally  thrown  away.  Now,  the  ease  has  been  completely  altered.  The  roads 
in  the  wh<de  of  our  districts,  are  as  good  as  any  in  England ;  the  management  is 
good,  and  all  is  performed  to  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  the  rate«payers,  while  the 
expense  does  not  range  higher  than  from  l^d.  to  3d.  in  the  pound  of  rental ;  while 
in  the  nine  a4Joining  townships,  in  which  the  roads  are  not  so  good,  it  is  from  4^ 
to  6rf." 

Well,  Sir,  that  is  not  a  mere  transferring  of  the  burden ;  it  is  an  advantageous 
arransement  which,  by  the  aid  of  the  legislature,  will  relieve  the  agriculturists  from 
a  burden  which  presses  heavily  upon  them  without  transferriuff  it  to  any  other. 
That,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  advantageous  arrangements  which  her  M%jesty*s  ministers 
propose  to  make,  and  which  we  believe  wiU  prove  a  relief  to  agriculture.  I  come 
now»  Sir,  to  a  law  grievouslj  oomplained  of,  and  justly  grievously  complained  of,  by 
the  agricultural  intereat  I  mean  the  present  law  of  settlement.  Under  the  present 
law  of  setdement,  the  popnlaUoa  of  a  rural  diatrict,  in  times  cf  manuiaetaring  jiroi- 
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perity,  IS  invited  to  emigrate  to  some  great  mannfacturiog  town.  The  prime  of  a 
man's  life  is  consumed  in  those  manufacturing  districts — all  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  his  strength,  his  good  conduct,  and  his  industry,  are  derived  by  the 
master  manufacturers  in  the  towns.  A  revolution  in  manufacturing  affairs  takes 
place,  a  reaction  ensues,  and  the  trading  and  manufacturing  interests  do  not  prosper 
— then  what  takes  place  ?  Tiie  .man,  together  with  his  family,  who  were  removed 
from  the  agricultural  districts  in  a  season  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  are  sent  back 
to  the  agricultural  districts.;  .and  that  man,  lihe  best  of  whose  life  and  enei^gy  has 
been  spent  in  the  manufacturing  dietf4et,'that  man  wlio  perhaps  had  not  been  provident 
in  his  prosperity,  must  return  to  the  rural  district  uiifitted  for  rural  occupations; 
that  man,  greatly  to  his  annoyance  and  suffering,  is  tranaferied  to  a  former  home 
which  probably  he  has  forgotten — to  a  plaoe  with  which  he  has  iost  all  conneetioBSt 
and  where  he  has  not  the  means  of  getting  employasent — and  AOt  -only  is  a  great 
injustice  inflicted  upon  the  rural  district,  but  a  shock  is  gHre«  to  the  feelings  of  every 
just  and  humane  man.  We  propose,  therefore,  not  ob^  to  relieve  the  land  from  a 
burden,  but  we  propose  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  the  labouring  man  by  altering  the 
law  of  settlement.  We  propose,  IBir,  that  an  industrial  residenoe  of  five  years  shall 
not  only  give  a  claim  to  relief,  but  that  after  such  a  residesce  the  power  of  removing 
him  shall  be  taken  away ;  and  that  his  4^al  elain  for  support  shall  not  be  on  the 
plac^  of  his  original  settlement,  but  on  tne  plaoe  to  which  for  five  years  his  labour 
and  industry  were  given.  Now,  Sir,  I  dare  say  many^ill  remember  what  took 
place  in  1842.  In  1842  there  was  great  distress  in  the  maonfaoturing  districts;  the 
practice  then  followed  was,  that  the  person  employed  in  manufactures  who  bad  a 
settlement  in  the  agricultural  districts,  should  be  returned  ie  those  districts  for  the 
pur()ose  of  obtuining  relief.  Now,  Sir,  I  conceive  that  the  alteration  we  propose 
will  be  a  moral  improvement  of  the  law,  just  in  itself,  and  a  great  felief  to  the  rural 
districts.  It  will  be  a. great  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  will  be  the  renaedy  of  a  gross  injustice  under  which  the  labouring  man 
now  exists.  Ou  the  part  of  her  Majesty^s  government,  then,  I  propose  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  .law,  no  person  who  shall  have  resided  five  years  in  a  parish 
shall  be  removed  from  that  parish ;  and  that  residence  in  a  prison,  barrack,  lunatic 
asylum,  or  hospital,  or  any  residence  in  a  poor-house,  during  which  the  person  shall 
have  been  in  the  receipt  of  relief,  shall  form  part  of  such  five  years,  and  be  no  in- 
terruption to  the  period.  I  propose,  not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  removal 
to  the  land,  but  that  the  children  of  any  person,  or  the-ohildren  <^his  wife,  whether 
legitimate  or  iUegi-timate,  nnder  16  years,  residing  vrith  the  father  or  mother,  ^all 
not  be  removed^  nor  «hail  the  wile  «f  «Hiy  person  be  removed  where  such  person  la 
himself  not  removable.  We  propose,  therefore,  that  the  ehildi«n  and,  the  wife  shall 
not  be  separated  in  such  case  from  the  iHisband,  and  that  he  who  has  an  industrial 
residence  of  the  term  of  fke  years  shall  have  the  right  ie  relief  for  himself  and  his 
family,  not  from  tlie  place  of  his  rural  settlement,  but  froaa  the  place  of  his  last 
industrial  residence.  At  pre^nt,  immediately  upon  the  death  of  a  labouring  man  in 
a  manufacturing  district,  the  widow  can  be  removed  to  her  settlement.  We  shall 
propose  that,  a^er  the  passing  of  this  law,  no  widow  who  shall  be  residing  with  lier 
husband  at  the  time  of  his  death,  shall  be  removed  within  theenauing  twelve  months. 
There  is  one  point  more.  At  present,  when  the  working  man  is  exhausted  by  the 
labours  of  a  lifetime,  an  apprehension  often  arises  in  the  minds  of  the  parish 
authorities  that  he  will  beeome  chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  they  immediat^y  set 
about  his  removal.  Now,  we  propose  that  there  shall  be  no  power  of  removal  on  the 
ground  of  chargeability,  on  aceount  of  accident,  or  by  sickness,  of  a  man  or  any  of 
his  family,  from  the  manufacturing  to  the  agricultural  districts.  Here  again,  by  the 
alteration  of  the  law  which  we  propose  I  think  that  we  shall  be  gaining  a  great 
social  advantage,  and  also  relieving  the  agricultural  districts  from  a  burden  which  is 
certainly  very  great.  We  propose  to  grant  this  relief,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
taking  means  of  preventing  injustice  being  done  to  the  man  whose  five  years'  labour 
has  tended  to  enrich  the  district  made  liable  for  his  maintenance.  I  approach  now 
another  matter  on  which  we  are  prepared  to  advise,  an  alteration,  and  one  which  I 
think  can  be  carried  into  effect  without  loss  to  agriculture.  In  fact,  I  anticipate  not 
only  that  the  alteration  will  be  an  advantage  to  agriculture,  but  a  benefit  to  aU  paita 
of  the  country.    There  is  a  dread — a  natural  dr^--of  competition  on  the  part  of 
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•grienlturista.    It  is  ImfXMsible,  I  think,  for  any  man  to  den/  that  agricultural 
Beienee  ia  yet  in  its  infaDcy  in  this  country.    But  there  are  means  of  meeting  this 
competition  wfaicb  is  so  much  dreaded,  by  the  application  of  capital^  skill,  and 
iudustiy;  and  by  the  adoption  of  those  means   I  feel  persuaded  that  both   the 
agricultorista  and  the  labouring  man  will  be  enabled  to  meet  the  competition  they 
will  have  to-  enooiiDtcr ;  and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  effect,  we  propose  that  the 
state  shall  enceovage  affdcultural  industry.    Let  anyone  read  the  evidence  taken 
before  a  committee  of  tbe^  other  House,  wliich  sat  last  session*  aod  of  which 
the  Dnke*  of  Bichniond  was  ehairman,  with  respect  to  improvements  on  entailed 
estates.    Thai  emienee  shows  that  in  immense  districts  the  means  of  improvement 
are  greatly  a^^lected..    Among  other  means,  I  believe  draining  might  be  em- 
ployMl  so  a8>  greatly  to  increase  the  produce  of  the  land.    There  are  many  diffi- 
enlties  in  the  way-~the8e  are  shown  in  the- report  of  the  committee  to  which  I  have 
alloded.    Varioua  schemes  have  been  proposed^  to  overcome  them,  some  of  which 
ori^nated  with,  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Berkshire-;  but,  in  addition  to 
other  sources  oi  diffieulty  in  making  these  impravementSt  there-  have  arisen  mat 
difficulties  in.  conse^nence  of  the  necessity  of  the  intervention  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery in  cases  of  trust  estates.    Now,  wilh  respect  to  cases  of  these  descriptions,  we 
shall  recojnmend  that  the  public  should,,  for  the  purpose  of  faeilitating  these  im- 
provements,, advance- sums  of  monev  to  parties  applying  for  assistancoy  not,  how- 
ever, saluting  the  public  to  any  ultimate  loss ;  but  advancing  sums  of  money  for 
the  purpose  of  improvement,,  upon  sufficient  seouritv..    Now,  I  attach  great  impor- 
tance to  the  prifieiple  that  no  loss  shall  fall  upon  the  public.    Besides  the  general 
e^ct  of  fiscilitating  improvements  in  agriculture,  by  these  means  improvements 
throughout  the  country  will  be  stimulated  to-  an  extent  wfaieh  would  not  easilv  be  ., 
eapabie  of  being  overrated..  I  propose  the  Exchequer  bill  commissioners  should  have  \ 
the  power  telend  a  given  ank>unl  o£  money  upon  tangible  security;  and  I  should 
recommend  that,,  to  arm ve  at  aconchisien  m  to  the  parties  to  whom  money  may 
safely  be  loot,  you  take  advantage  of  a  board  lately  instituted — I  mean  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  endosures.    I  should  propose  that  those  proprietors  of  land  who 
may  coDlemplate- improvements  on  their  properties  should  make  application  to  the 
eocloeure  commissioners  to  the  effect,  that  they  contemplate  the  improvement  of  their 
land  by  drainage.    We  have  arranged  that  the  preliminary  survey  shall  be  made 
at  the  expense  of  the  individual  who  applies  for  {racuniary  assistance  in  the  manner 
proposed.    We  have,  I  say,  arranged  that  the  original  expense  be  borne  by  the 
party  applying  for  relief.     We  propose  then,  that  after  an>  inquiry  has  been  made, 
after  an  investigation  has  been  held  by  the  enclosure  oommissioners,  that  upon  a 
certificate  being  issued  by  the  commissioners  of  enclosures  it  should  be  a  warrant 
to  the  Exehequer-bill  Loan  commissioners  to  advance  %  certain  sum,  provision 
being  made  for  there  payment  of  that  sum  at  a  mpdeni^e  vat^  of  interest,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  of  a  repayment  on  smaU  inatal meats  annuMl^  of  the  principle. 
These  provisions  are  to  be  guarantees  ta  the  publie  of  the  r^p^ment  of  both 
principal  and  intesest    And  we  also  propose  that  thjis  advance  be  considered  as 
a  prior  charge  on  the  land-<4hi^  it  have  priority  on  all  other  chai:g^  on  the  land, 
excepting  in  the  ease  where  any  party  who  has  a  charge  upon  the  land  should 
think  fit  to  make  ob^tion  to  such  application  being  graij^.    I  believe,  however, 
that    the   cases  would    be   rare  where  such  ob^ctions  would  occur;     because 
parties  could  not  but  feel  that  suoh  an  applioation  for  the  inxprovement  of  the 
land  would  be  a  new  guarantee  for  the  seourity  of  their  claiips.     StiU  we  feel 
that  when  these  advances  are  applied  for^  the  power  of  interposing  ought  to  be 
given  to  those  having  a  preceding  claim  on  the  land ;    that  they  should  have 
power  to  make  an  o)]gection  to  that  which  would  constitute  a  prior  claim  to  their  own. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  parties  having  an  ^tate  in  tail,  or  a  prior  charge  upon 
the  hind,  should  liave  power  to  object  to  tliat  which  will  constitute  a  charge  on  the 
land  prior  to  their  own,  and  that  in  that  case  the  loan  should  not  he  had  without  the 
consent  of  the  court  of  chancery.    We  believe  that  by  an  arrangement  of  this  sort 
we  shall  be  able  to  obviate  obstructions   that   arise  in  case  of  entailed  estates, 
wherein  enormous  expenses  are  incurred  lu  appeals  to  the  court  of  chancery,  and  a 
multitude  of  impediments  are  found  to  arise  to  parties  seeking  advances  and  loans 
of  moMf  fnMB  private  companies.    And  we  believe  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
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the  foUDdAtioD  of  great  agricultiml  improyements.  I  cenfess  I  do  sot  Umit  the 
contemplated  amoant  of  iroproTementv  that  will  be  made  to  the  mere  cases  on  which 
these  actual  advances  may  take  place.  1  beiieTe  they  will  be  found  to  promote 
greatly  the  spirit  of  improvement ;  that  when  a  man  sees  his  neighbour  having  the 
cultivation  of  his  land  carried  on  under  scientific  direction — that  when  he  sees 
him  thus  effecting  great  improvement  in  his  estate,  and  this  through  the  interven- 
tion of  a  loan  or  advance  made  to  him  on  the  part  of  the  government,  that  this  will 
tend  greatly  to  lead  to  a  spirit  of  agricultural  improvement.  This  then  is  another 
mode  by  which  we  propose  to  enable  the  landed  interest  to  meet  the  competition 
with  which  they  are  threatened  by  the  law  that  I  am  about  to  propose.  And 
now  with  respect  to  direct  local  burdens.  Her  Majesty*s  government  have  given 
thefr  serious  consideration  to  that  subject,  and  on  their  part  I  must  say  that  I  can- 
not advise  any  material  alteration  of  the  system  under  whieh  the  assessments  now 
take  place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  immense  sums  of  money  now  levied 
on  land  under  the  name  of  poor  rates,  which  go  to  meet  other  chaiges  than  those 
for  the  relief  and  sustenance  of  the  poor.  Another  objection  is  made;  it  is  saidv  and 
said  with  apparent  justice,  that  these  are  charges  on  the  land,  and  that  there- 
fore there  ought  to  be  some  great  alteration  of  the  manner  in  which  tliese  levies 
are  made.  In  point  of  fact,  the  charges  are  not  charges  upon  the  land.  .So  far  as 
this  charge  is  concerned,  the  opposition  is  not  between  land  and  houses ;  the  oppo- 
sition is  merely  between  real  and  personal  property,  because  it  is  not  land  alone 
that  is  subjected  to  the  burden,  but  it  is  real  property;  including  houses,  and 
rncluding  mines,  and  quarries,  and  manufactories,  which  are  subject  to  the 
payment  of  the  assessments  under  this  head.  If,  indeed,  the  government  were 
to  take  the  rate  upon  themselves,  and  levy  it  as  a  tax  uniformly,  it  might 
perhaps  be  justice,  and  might  be  an  advantage  to  make  personal  property  pay. 
But  recollect  that  this  is  a  local  charge  and  not  a  general  chai^;  that  the 
land  would  gain  nothing  if  the  property  in  Manchester,  for  instance,  contributed 
to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  a  manner  difterent  from  what  it  does  at  present ;  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage  to  any  part  of  Yorkshire,  if  the  principal  town» 
in  England  bore  a  different  assessment,  such  as  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  and  Stock- 
port, or  any  other  town.  It  would  be  merely  a  different  distribution  of  the 
burden  within  that  locality.  You  mav  subject  personal  property  to  thb  charge;  but 
if  you  do,  vou  must  mtdce  personal  property  so  subject  to  it,  not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  m  the  rural  districts.  £ut  how  are  you  to  levy  such  a  charge  for  a 
small  local  burden?  You  cannot  do  so,  as  you  do  it  with  a  great  publie 
contribution  for  a  public  purpose,  like  the  income  tax.  You  cannot,  I  say,  da 
so ;  for  when  you  come  to  levy  minute  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  depend 
upon  it  that  you  will  find,  in  the  rural  districts,  tiiat  it  is  a  kind  of  imposition 
whieh  will  not  be  borne ;  and  so  far  from  being  a  benefit  to  the  land,  to  raise 
minute  sums  by  means  of  an  inquisition  into  a  man's  private  cireumstanees,  carried 
on  and  raised  by  the  local  authorities,  would  be  a  burden  that  would  be  felt  to  be 
intolerable.  I  willingly  admit  that  there  may  be  found  persons  possessing  great 
property  in  large  rural  districts,  and  also  in  large  manufacturing  towns,  and  that 
personal  property  oueht  toi>e  made  to  contribute  where  individuals  are  so  situated 
— that  assessments  should  be  so  made  as  to  make  these  contribute  to  local  charges, 
and  that  by  so  doing  the  burden  would  be  more  equitably  distributed.  This  may 
be  so ;  but  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  a  remedy  by  which  I  think  this 
injustice  can  be  remedied.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  attempted ;  and  consideriog 
that  the  charge  is  local ;  that  if  you  wish  personal  property  to  contribute,  tham 
must  be  an  inquisition  into  private  aflUrs;  and  that  if  you  choose  to  do  this— - 
then  there  must  be  not  only  an  inquiry  into  the  profits  of  Uie  trader,  but  there 
must  also  be  an  inquiry  into  the  profits  of  the  farmer.  You  certainly  had  at 
one  time  a  charge  upon  personal  property  in  the  counties — you  had  that,  hot 
what  did  it  produce?  You  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  charge  upon  personai 
property ;  for  you  found  it  impossible  to  collect  it.  I  conceive,  then,  that  it 
would  be  no  advantage  to  the  agricultural  interest  now  to  propose  any  such  charge^ 
I  am  sure  that  for  the  State  to  take  upon  itself  the  maintenance  of  the  poor— 
I  am  sure  that  any  such  plan  would  be  open  to  the  graTest  objjeotion;  that  to> 
alter  that  chai^ge— to  attempt  to  make  it  general  instcyid— would  be  aduiage  that, 
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hi  my  firm  eonyietion,  could  not  benefit  the  land.  I  am  not  prepared,  therefore,  to 
propose  an  J  material  amendmenis  of  the  law,  or  the  principle  on  which  the  rates 
are  levied ;  bnt  though  I  cannot  propose  any  alteration  in  this  respect,  I  think  that 
there  ia  a  fair  chum  on  the  part  of  the  land  for  direct  relief  from  some  portions  of  the 
local  bm^ens  to  which  they  are  now  subjected — that  there  should  be  taken  off  some 
of  those  hardens  on  the  land.  1  cannot  maintain  this  proposition  as  a  direct  com- 
pensation to  the  land ;  but  when  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great  social 
impit>vement,  I  say  that  we  may  take  and  place  upon  the  public  some  of  the  charges 
that  are  now  thrown  upon  the  land.  Som^  of  these  charges  were  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  House  last  j(oa,r  by  the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  Miles.) 
I  was  obliged,  then,  in  opponng  his  proposition,  to  object  that  as  long  as  the  land 
was  benefited  by  protoetion^  I  advised  the  agricultural  interest  not  to  claim  relief 
from  these  charges^— that  the  relief  sought  for  was  in  itself  tomparatively  small.  But 
BOW,  when  it  is  determined  to  expose  that  interest  to  competition,  then  we  have  a 
fight  to  look  to  these  chaiiges ;  and,  when  you  have  the  power  to  do  so,  to  relieve  it 
to  a  certain  extent ;  and  in  doing  so,  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  power  of  confer- 
ring a  great  benefit  upon  the  community,  and  for  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great 
imfproveroent  in  the  administration  of  the  law.  You  have  already  taken  off  one-half  the 
expense  of  maintaining  prisoners  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  are  under  sen- 
tence for  felony  or  misdemeanour;  and  I  propose  to  relieve  the  counties  of  this 
charge  altogether,  and  take  from  the  consolidated  fund  the  expense  of  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  prisoners.  I  propose,  in  order  that  there  should  be  a  constant  and 
vigihuit  check,  that  this  and  similar  chaiges  shall  be  provided  for  by  an  annual 
vote.  We  estimate  the  sum  of  which  these  will  relieve  the  coiiDties  at  £64,000  per 
annum.  And  now,  in  respect  to  the  expense  of  prosecutiona  in  England,  one-half 
of  that  chaige  is  already  paid  by  the  public  treasury.  In  Scotland,  the  charge  is 
bOrae  altogether  by  the  treasury,  whilst  in  Ireland  there  still  remains  a  portion  of  the 
charge  which  is  borne  by  the  land«  We  propose,  in  the  case  of  England,  and  in  the 
ease  of  Ireland,  that  that  portion  of  the  charge  of  the  expense  of  prosecutions 
which  IS  now  borne  by  local  rates,  shall  be  borne  altogether  by  the  public  treasury. 
It  is  true,  the  relief  is  not  great ;  but  I  think  the  change  is  of  importance,  as  it  un- 
doubtedly aifords  increased  means  of  establishing  some  control  over  prosecutions ; 
and  yon  will  be  amply  repaid,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  by  acquiring  tnat  increased 
control  over  any  sum  you  may  grant.  In  Scotland,  you  have  an  admirable  system  of 
cheeking  proBecntions,  by  means  of  a  public  prosecutor.  In  Ireland,  you  apply  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  same  kind,  by  requiring  that,  in  respeet  of  all  prosecutions  home  by  the 
public,  there  shall  be  the  assent  of  a  public  oflScer  of  the  Cbrown.  Now,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieft  *ml  for  the  purpose  of  combining  with  relief  the  means  of  introducing 
an  improvement  of  your  criminal  law^  I  propose  that  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of 
that  charge  shall  be  taken  from  the  land,  and  be  borne  by  the  country.  The  amount 
will  be,  in  Ireland,  about  j£l7,000v  and  in  England  about  £100,000  a  year.  Now, 
in  the  case  of  Ireland,  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  is  to  suffer 
by  the  vrithdrawal  of  protection,  I  have  always  felt  that  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  Ireland.  Its  capital  and  enterprise  are  almost  exclusively  directed  to  agri- 
enlture.  And  if,  in  the  intended-  measures,  with  regard  to  the  burdens  on  land,  there 
should  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  any  undue  favour  shown  towards  Ireland,  let 
us  bear  in  mind  that  Irefiind  has  not  the  means  which  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  of  employing  labour  in  manufaeturing  pursuits.  But  again  I  propose 
no  relief  fipom  burdens  which  are  not  accompanied  with  some  great  social  advan- 
tages. At  present  you  have  a  great  police  force  in  Ireland.  The  expense  of  a  portion 
of  that  force  is  borne  by  i\»  land  in  Ireland ;  the  expense  of  the  remainder  is 
borne  by  the  puUic  treasury ;  and  it  certainly  is  a  most  anomalous  system  for  one 
portk>n  to  be  borne  by  the  public  treasury,  and  the  other  portion  by  the  land.  I  be- 
Keve  that  it  vriU  bean  immense  advantage  to  place  the  police  force  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  executive— to  prevent  the  possibility  of  all  interference  by  local  bodies ; 
to  make  it  as  perfect  a  system  as  you  can,  excluding  all  power  of  local  nomination 
or  local  interference,  taking  the  whole  control  on  the  executive  government ;  and,  in 
oVder  that  you  may  make  that  control  complete,  paying  the  expense  out  of  the  public 
treasury.  This  was  strongly  recommended  last  year  by  that  commission  over  which 
tilt  Barl  of  Devon  presided)  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  law  ofjprotection ; 
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and  her  Majesty^s  governinent  are  disposed  to  reeommeiid  to  the  Horn*  tfaatlhe  wlidle 
eharge  for  that  rural  police  in  Ireland  shall  he  borne  by  the  public  treasury.    There 
is  another  charge  home  by  the  land  io  this  country,  of  which,  again,  for  local  puipoeeB, 
we  propose  that  a  share  shall  be  borne  by  the  treasury.    1  allude  (o  the  medical 
relief  in  parishes.    There  is  no  part  of  the  administration  of  the  Poor-law  which  I 
think  has  giyeo  more  dissatisfaction  than  the  administration  of  medical  relief.    Tlm« 
seems  to  have  been  great  unwillingnesB  on  the  part  of  the  guaniians  of  the  poor  to 
afifbrd  relief,  under  the  impression  that  their  immediate  concern  was  with  the  relief 
of  absolute  distress,  and  giving  sustenance  to  those  who  were  in  danger  of  starration. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  have  been  frequently  just  gpnounds  of  complaint  in  r^ 
spect  to  the  administration  of  medical  relief.     The  state  of  medical  relief  in  Scotland 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  io  the  course  of  the  last  session.     And,  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  views  of  those  who  object  to  the  present  system,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  the  executive  government  a  greater  degree  of  control  over  it, 
and  gradually  introducing  an  amended  system,  we  propose  to  take  one-half  of  the 
charge  of  the  payment  of  medical  oflSoers  upon  the  treasury.    Thus  we  shall  be 
enabled  to  meet  the  objection  of  those  who  demur  to  the  exercise  of  government  con- 
trol and  to  the  expense,  by  offering,  on  the  part  of  thepnblic,  to  contribute  one<4ialf. 
In  that  case  I  estimate  that  the  amount  of  cnai*ge  will  be  £100,000  in  England,  and 
;^15,000  in  Scotland.     Ireland  is  under  a  separate  law  with  respect  to  medical  relief. 
I  believe  the  whole  subject  requires  re-consideratien    and  that  it  is  likely  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  both  Houses  of  parliament  in  the  present  session.     With 
regard  to  Scotland,  there  is  a  separate  charge,  which  I  think  is  for  the  prison  of 
Perth.    The  amount  is  very  small,  but  the  *^  principle**  is  what  they  object  to.    The 
charge  of  the  prison  at  Pentonville  is  home  by  the  public  treasury,  and  Scotland, 
therefore,  objects  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  prison  at  Perth.     Now  it  will  be  a 
satisfaction  to  this  feeling,  even  if  it  be  no  great  relief,  if  we  apply  the  same  ruie 
which  is  applied  to  Pentonville  and  Parkhurst  prisons,  and  other  prisons  not  imme- 
diately usckI  for  local  purposes,  and  relieve  Scotland  from  tliis  chai^ge  by  taking  it 
from  the  public  treasury.    There  is  only  one  other  item  of  expense  which  I  propose 
to  place  on  the  public;  and  I  think  that  in  that  I  shall  have  the  general acquiesoenee 
of  the  House.    I  believe  that  in  every  parish  workhouse  there  is  great  gronnd  for 
complaint,  at  least  in  many  of  them,  of  inadequate  provision  for  purposes  of  eduea- 
tion.     In  many  workhouses  there  are  no  schools — in  many  others  some  person  per- 
I       fectly  unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  education  of  youth  is  appointed  as  master  or 
I       mistress,  at  a  salary  perhaps  of  j£l0.  Now,  we  propose  in  no  way  whatever  to  interfere 
j        with  the  right  of  appointment.     We  wish  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  raising  any  reli- 
l       gious  question.     The  right  of  appointment  of  a  schoolmaster  or  schoolmiatresa  shall 
remai  n  wi  th  the  guardians  of  the  poor.    But  we  are  ready  to  take  the  expense  of  provid- 
j        ing  proper  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  We  require  qualification.  We  reqvife 
f        the  right  of  distbissal  and  the  right  of  inspection ;  but  we  are  ready  at  the  public  chaiige 
to  provide  a  competent  and  de^nt  salary  for  those  who  are  to  have  the  chaige  of  the 
education  of  the  poor.     We  propose  that  a  grant  of  about  £90fiW>  a  year  shall  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  providing  competent  salaries  for  schoolmasters  and  school- 
mistresses for  the  children  of  the  desititute  in  each  Union,  taking  at  least  so  much  of 
control  (without  interfering  with  religion  in  any  degree  beyond  what  at  present  appears 
to  be  the  case  under  the  existing  law)  as  to  require  that  the  party  shall  be  corapelent-*- 
that  there  shall  be  some  exammation  as  to  qualification,  and  some  inspection  of  and 
control  over  the  management  of  the  school.    Then  again,  with  respect  to  the  auditors 
of  unions,  we  propose  that  the  charge  for  the  salary  of  auditors  shall  be  borne  in  like 
manner  by  the  public  treasury,  which  will  require  about  £15,000.  Now  observe,  that, 
in  almost  every  case  in  which  I  propose  any  remission  of  the  burden  which  falls  on 
(he  land,  I  propose  also  the  attainment  of  some  great  object  connected  with  the 
public  advantage.     If  this  general  scheme  which  I  now  propose  shall  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  House,  observe  what  it  does  for  the  g^reat  body  of  the  people.    At 
a  very  early  period  many  of  the  restrictions  which  apply  to  the  importation  of 
food  will  he  at  once  repealed.     Instantly,  in  respect  to  clothing,  there  will  be  perfect 
liberty  to  purchase  clothing  in  the  cheapest  market    With  respect  to  medical  attend- 
ance, we  propose  an  arrangement  which,  I  believe,  will  greatly  improve  the  adainia- 
tration  of  the  Poor-law.    Before  these  propositions  ber^eoted,  ttoeferet  I  hope 
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0iat  both  parties  will  well  consider — e?en  if  their  immediate  views  cannot  he  accom* 
plisbed-*-Tet»  that  both  parties  will  well  consider  that  instantly,  with  respect  to 
many  articles  of  food,  there  will  be  free  importation.  In  respect  to  all  there  will 
be  a  perfectly  free  importation  at  an  early  period.  In  respect  to  all  the  main  articles 
of  clothing  there  will  be  free  importation,  with  liberty  to  purchase  wherever  clothing 
can  be  obtained.  And  with  respect  to  medical  assistance,  there  will  be  considerable 
improvement  on  the  existing  practice.  Well,  these  several  propositions  appear  to 
ne  to  be  calculated  to  confer  great  benefits  upon  the  country  at  lar^  Whether  ur 
no  they  are  sufficient  to  induce  both  parties,  those  who  entertain  different  viewft,  to 
support  them,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say.  I  wish,  however,  that  the  whole  should 
be  &irly  considered ;  that  on  each  side  you  will  well  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of 
the  immediate  rejection  of  this  scheme.  I  ask  for  the  expression  of  no  opinion  at  this 
flkoment ;  but  I  do  hope  that  after  an  interval  of  some  days  we  shall  approach  it  with 
that  entire  consideration  which  shall  lead  to  a  fruitful  result,  and  in  the  same  temper 
of  mind  with  which,  on  both  sides,  you  have  listened  to  my  observations  to-night. 
Now,  let  me  conclude  with  two  observations:  one  connected  with  our  foreign 
policy  and  the  interests  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  and  the 
other  having  reference  to  our  own  domestic  circumstances.  I  fairly  avow  to 
you  that  in  making  this  great  reduction  upon  the  import  of  articles,  the  produce 
and  manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  I  have  no  guarantee  to  give  you  that  other 
countries  will  immediately  follow  our  example.  1  g^ve  you  that  advanta£[e  in  the 
argnment  Wearied  with  our  long  and  unavailing  efforts  to  enter  into  satisfactory 
commercial  treaties  with  other  nations,  we  have  resolved  at  length  to  consult  our  own 
interests,  and  not  to  punish  those  other  countries  for  the  wrong  they  do  us  in  continuing 
tbetr  high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  our  products  and  manu&ctures,  by  continu- 
ing high  duties  ourselves,  encouraging  unlawfid  trade.  We  have  had  no  communi- 
cation with  any  foreign  government  upon  the  subject  of  these  reductions.  We 
eannot  promise  that  France  will  immediately  make  a  corresponding  reduction  in  her 
tariE  I  cannot  promise  that  Russia  will  prove  her  ^atitude  to  us  for  our  reduction 
of  duty  on  her  tallow,  by  any  diminution  of  her  duties.  You  may  therefore  say,  in 
opposition  to  the  present  plan,  what  is  this  superfluous  liberality,  that  you  are  going 
to  do  awav  with  all  these  duties,  and  yet  you  expect  nothing  in  return  f  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  told,  that  many  foreiirn  countries,  since  the  former  relaxation  of  duties  on  our  part 
-*«id  that  would  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fact — ^foreign  countries  which  have 
benefited  by  our  relaxations,  have  not  followed  our  example ;  nay,  have  not  only  not 
followed  our  example,  but  have  actually  applied  to  the  importation  of  British  goods 
higher  rates  of  duties  than  formerly.  I  quite  admit  it.  I  give  you  all  the  benefit  uf  that 
argument.  I  rely  upon  that  fact  as  conclusive  proof  of  the  policy  of  the  course  we 
are  pursuing.  It  is  a  fact,  that  other  countries  have  not  followed  our  example,  and 
have  levied  higher  duties  in  some  cases  upon  our  goods.  But  what  has  been  the 
result  upon  the  amount  of  your  exports  f  You  have  defied  the  regulations  of  these 
countries.  Your  export  trade  b  greatly  increased.  Now,  why  is  that  so  f  Partly 
because  of  your  acting  without  wishing  to  avail  yourselves  of  their  assistance; 
partly,  because  of  the  smuggler,  not  engaged  by  you,  in  so  many  continental  coun- 
tries, whom  the  strict  regulations  and  the  triple  duties,  which  are  to  prevent  any 
ingress  of  forei^  goods,  have  raised  up ;  ana  partly,  perhaps,  because  these  very 
precautions  against  the  ingress  of  your  commodities  are  a  burden,  and  the  taxation 
increasing  the  cost  of  production  disqualify  the  foreigner  from  competing  with  you. 
But  your  expofts,  whatever  be  the  tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  however  apparent 
the  ingratitude  with  which  they  have  treated  you — ^your  export  trade  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  By  the  remission  of  your  duties  upon  the  raw  material — ^by 
inciting  your  skill  and  industry — by  competition  with  foreign  goods,  you  have 
defied  your  competitors  in  foreign  markets,  and  you  have  even  been  enabled  to  ex- 
clude them.  Notwithstanding  their  hostile  tanffs,  the  declared  value  of  British 
exports  has  increased  above  £10,000,000  during  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  relaxiUion  of  the  duties  on  your  part  I  say,  therefore,  to  you,  that  these  hostile 
tariffs,  so  far  from  being  an  objection  to  continuing  your  policy,  are  an  argument  in 
its  favour.  But,  depend  upon  it,  your  example  will  ultimately  prevail.  When  your 
aple  could  be  quoted  in  favour  of  restriction,  it  was  quoted  largely ;  when  your 


asample  «ao  ba  quoted  in  favour  of  relaxation,  as  conducive  to  your  interests,  it  may 
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perhaps  excite  at  first,  in  foreign  governments,  or  foreign  Boards  of  Trade,  6ot  lltlfe 
interest  or  feeling ;  but  the  sense  of  the  people — of  the  great  body  of  consumers—' 
will  j^revail ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  desire  of  governments  and  boards  of  trade  to  raise 
revenue  by  restrictive  diities,beason  and  common  sense  will  induee  relaxation  of 
high  duties.  That  is  my  firni  belief.  I  see  symptoms  of  it  already.  '  Our  lasftie- 
counts  from'  the  United  States  give  indications  of  the  decline  of  a'hostile  spiritjo  this 
respect.  Look  to  the  report  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  tiieasury  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  to  you  that  your  example  is  not  unaTailing.  In*  the  import  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Walker,  a  report  containing  very  enKghtetied 
▼lews  on  the  subject  of  commerce,  that  gentleman  thus  speaks  of  restrictions  upon- 
the  trade  and  import  duties : — "  By  countervailing  the  protectiite  system,**  says  thai 
gentleman,  in  the  report  to  which  I  refer,  ^^  vipe  injure  our  own  cause,  and  we  sacri-' 
See  our  own  agricultural  And  commercial  classes.  As  well  might  we  attempt  tc^ 
engraft  a  monarchy  and  an  aristocracy  upon  our  constitution,  as  to  en  forte  a  pro- 
tective system  in  the  United  States.  Let,  therefore,  our  commerce  be  as  free  as  onr 
institutions.  Let  us  proclaim  our  commerce  free,  and  nation  after  nation  will  follow 
our  example.  If  I  were  asked  who  began  this  system,  I  should  answer  sH  once^ 
England  l)^^n  it  by  her  repeal  of  the  duty  on  our  raw  cottons,  and  tbe  reduetioD 
of  the  duties  on  our  bread  stufls ;  and  although  we  cannot  now  take  the  lead  in  M^ 
enlightened  policy,  we  may,  at  least,  be  amongst  the  first  to  perceive  its  advantage, 
and  to  follow  it." 

Here  is  an  admission  of  the  correctness  of  the  course  yon  have  adopted  in  making 
reductions  without  stipulating  or  making  any  preliminary  negotiations.  Yon  have 
reduced  the  duty  upon  cotton,  and  new  the  United  States  f^mit  the  time  is  come 
when  they  must  follow  your  exampleX  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  tbe  form  of 
government  is  totally  distinct  fh>m  oun,  I  can  give  yon  proof  that  yonr  example  w 
producing  effect.  I  could  give  yon  the  instance  of  a  country  as  opposed  with  respects 
to  the  institutions  of  government  as  any  country  eould  be  to  the  United  States.  In' 
Naples,  for  instance,  liberal  views  are  beginning  to  prevail.  I  mnat  say,  in  justioe^ 
to  the  sovereign  who  now  rules  over  that  country,  and  who  himself  takes  a  personal' 
part  with  respect  to  these  commercial  questions-^I  have  seen  a  document  written 
by  him  containing  as  free  principles  with  respect  to  eommerciri  intercourse  as  eouldf 
come  from  any  professor  of  political  economy — ^and  that  he  is  constantly  urging  the 
relaxation  of  tbe  duties  which  now  apply  to  foreign  imports ;  and  I  do  not  despair 
that,  at  a  very  early  period,  fbretgn  nations  will  receive  tarifls  more  fkvonrable  txy 
our  interests.  In  Norway,  exertions  to  obtain  a  relaxation  of  duties  are  increasing. 
In  Sweden,  and  many  other  countries,  there  is  a  disposition  to  follow  the  same 
course.  Austria,  too,  shows  some  disposition,  at  least,  not  to  follow  other  oenotries 
in  their  restrictive  peUcy.  Hanover,  also,  has  taken  her  own  course ;  and  I  do  nol^ 
despair  of  the  early  arrival  of  the  period  when  your  example  shall  tell  upon  tile  con- 
duct of  other  countries,  and  when  they  shall  quote  our  example  of  rHaaatien  as  a 
course  for  their  governments  in  commercial  affairs.  I  trust  that  tbis  improved  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries  will  constitute  a  new  bond  of  peace ;  and  that  it  will 
control  the  passions  of  those  European  governments  who  still  indulge^themselvss  IH' 
the  visions  of  war.  I  do  hope  that  the  friends  and  lovers  of  peace  between  natfcme 
will  derive  material  strength  from  the  example  which  I  have  advised,  by  remitting'- 
the  impediments  to  commercial  intercourse.  But  observe,  if  that  be  tbe  eflf^t,  I 
think  in  all  probability  that  the  continuance  of  permanent  peace  wUl  expose  us  le 
more  extensive  and  more  formidable  competition  with  foreign  oountri^  with  respeet 
to  manufactures.  Daring  war  we  commanded  the  supply  of  nations.  I^MMm  ba» 
introduced  not  only  new  consumers,  but  also  f<Nrmidable  manufacturing  interests. 
In  order  that  we  may  retain  our  pre-eminence  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  neglect  no  opportunity  of  securing  to  ourselves  those  advantages  by  which  that 
pra-eminence  can  be  alone  secured.  Sir,  I  firmly  believe  that  abundance  and  cheap- 
ness of  provisions  is  one  of  tbe  constituents  by  which  the  continuance  of  mannfae- 
turing  and  commercial  pre-eminence  may  be  maintained.  You  may  say  iNe  object 
of  th^e  observations  is  to  flatter  the  love  of  gain,  and  administer  raerelv  to  tbe  de- 
sire of  aecumidating  money.  I  advise  this  measure  on-  no  such  grmmd.  I  believe 
that  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  that  is,  the  increase  of  capital,  is  a  main  element, 
oralleast  one  of  the  chief  means  by  wluoh  we  can  reCaio  tke  emiiMQie  wt  beive  air 
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loag  pcwMsaed.  But,  1  have  attempted  to  show  that  abundance  of  proTisions,  and 
seeunty  (which  is  the  main  things)  for  continued  abundance,  not  only  contributes 
te  the  aoeomulation  of  wealth,  but  that  it  is  directly  conducive  to  the  alleviation  of 
ptiblio  burdens,  by  increasing  the  revenue ;  to  the  alleviation  of  local  burdens  by 
diminishing  crimes;  but,  above  all,  that  it  is  conducive  to  the  spread  of  morality, 
by  diminishing  those  temptations  to  crime  which  arise  from  distress  and  poverty.  I 
ask  yon,  therefore,  to  give  your  consent  to  this  measure,  not  upon  any  narrow  view 
that  its  principle  is  connected  with  the  accumulation  of  wealth — I  ask  you  to  give 
your  consent  to  this  measure  on  far  higher  principles ;  on  the  principle  that,  incum- 
bered as  we  are  by  heavy  taxes,  that,  solicitous  as  we  are  to  provide  for  the  public 
credit,  we  feel  the  true  source  of  increased  revenue  to  be  increased  comfort,  an  in- 
creased taste  for  luxury,  and  that  unseen  and  voluntary  taxation  which  arises  from 
increased  consumption.  I  ask  you  to  consent  to  this  upon  proof  advanced  to  you, « 
tliat  abundance  and  cheapness  lead  to  diminished  crime  and  increased  morality. 
I  oould  adduce  to  you  many  instances  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  comparative 
cheapness.  It  is  said  there  is  no  danger  of  scarcity,  and  why  then  should  we  inter* 
ferer  Now,  what  is  scarcity?  It  is  a  relative  term.  That  which  is  not  scarcity 
to  us  may  be -scarcity  to  others.  But  remember  this,  the  lapse  of  three  years  of 
abundance  is  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  a  country.  Three  years  of  abun- 
dance and  comparative  cheapness  of  provisions,  have  materially  altered  the  oircum* 
stances  and  feelings  of  the  p^ple.  That  which  was  not  scarcity  in  the  hard  winter  of 
1943,  would  be  scarcity  now.  That  which  was  not  then  a  denial  of  comforts,  though 
they  might  almost  amount  to  necessaries,  would  be  felt  severely  now.  There  would 
be  much  more  real  suffering  felt  in  1846,  after  the  enjoyment  of  three  years  of  com- 
parative abundance,  by  being  now  put  upon  a  short  allowance,  than  there  would  have 
been  in  184*2.  Then,  I  advise  you  not  to  check  the  genial  growth  of  that  prosperity 
we  have  now  enjoyed  for  three  years.  Do  not  mistake  me.  I  am  not  insensible 
that  that  prosperity  has  arisen  from  the  favour  of  Providence  towards  us.  I  do  not 
say  that  without  importing  grain  from  foreign  countries  you  could  not  have' a  suffi- 
cient supply ;  but  I  entreat  you  well  to  consider  whether  or  no  that  should  constitute 
a  reason  why,  if  there  should  be  danger  of  an  insufficient  supply  at  home,  we  should 
not  remedy  the  evil  as  well  as  we  can  by  admittiog  imports  from  abroad.  I  was 
much  struck  the  other  day  by  an  illustration  afforded  on  this  subject.  I  was  told 
that  in  one  battalion  of  the  guards,  in  this  town,  there  Bad  been  a  great  increase  in 
the  application  for  furloughs  by  the  private  soldiers,  within  the  last  three  years ; 
and  that  the  furloughs  g^nted  in  1845  were  nearly  double  the  usual  number.  Upon 
inquiring  the  reason,  I  was  told  that  the  friends  of  these  soldiers  were  in  so  much 
ttiore  oomfortable  circumstances  than  formerly,  that  the  soldiers  were  continually 
invited  to  pass  some  time  in  the  country  with  their  relations,  and  that  they  availed 
themselves  of  these  invitations.  Now,  this  may  be  comparatively  a  trivial  circum- 
stance, bnt  it  seemed  to  me  a  striking  instance  of  the  moral  advantage  of  a  period 
of  abundance  in  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  kindly  feelings,  and  permitting  those 
who  are  divided,  and  could  not  do  so  in  periods  of  difficulty  and  distress,  to  revisit 
their  homes,  aad  return,  probably,  with  feelings  better  qualifying  them  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties.  I  was  asked  the  other  night  why  I  was  disposed  to  disturb 
that  state  of  prosperity  which  I  have  said  exists  ?  '^  If,"  it  is  said,  "'  there  has  been 
during  the  last  three  years  comparative  abundance  and  prosperity,  which  have  co- 
existed vrith  the  Corn-law  of  1842,  where  is  the  necessity  of  disturbing  that  arrange- 
ment?*' My  answer  is,  that  up  to  the  month  of  October  last  all  these  indications 
of  prosperity  did  exist ;  bnt  in  that  month,  and  three  or  four  months  subsequently, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  change.  I  find  a  passage  in  oile  of  the  trade  circulars 
from  Manchester  which  explains  this  state  of  things,  and  which  I  will  read  to  the 
House.  It  is  dated  the  22ud  of  January^  1846.  It  says—*'  The  anticipations  which 
we  venttired  to  make  in  our  last  annual  circular,  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  year  we 
had  then  just  entered  upon,  were  fully  realised  for  the  first  nine  months,  during 
which  we  enjoyed  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  prosperity  of  1844,  but  had  reached 
to  a  decree  unexampled  in  our  manufacturing  history— extending  to  every  branch, 
and  acting  powerfully  on  the  social  condition  of  our  teeming  population.  The  causes 
which  combined  to  produce  this  state  of  things  were,  as  in  the  former  year,  steadi- 
\  of  prices,  with  a  demand  constantly  keeping  pace  with  the  supply ;  low  rates 
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for  the  raw  material,  abandaooe  of  moDey  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest,  with  s  dis- 
crimiDating  and  careful  managemeot  of  our  banking  institutions ;  r^ular  and  full 
employment  for  all  classes  of  our  operatives,  with  cheap  and  abundant  food,  and  the 
absence  of  any  political  event  threatening  either  our  domeatio  peace  or  foreign  rda- 
tions ;  to  which  may  be  added,  the  wise  and  comprehensive  fiscal  measures  of  the 
last  session  of  parliament.  Unhappily,  we  have  lately  experienced  a  reverse  in  several 
of  these  elements  of  prosperity,  which,  acting  on  each  other,  led  to  a  stale  of  em- 
barrassment under  which  we  laboured  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  year,  and  are 
still  labouring,  though  in  a  mitigated  form. 

**  Our  home  trade  demanded,  up  to  the  end  of  September,  was  on  an  unpreceden- 
tedly  large  scale ;  but,  from  the  causes  above-mentioned,  an  almost  total  suspensioa 
took  place  for  the  two  succeeding  montlis,  which  'have  been  followed  sinee  by  a 
moderate  business  only." 

We  are  not,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  these  indications  of  prosperity  continued. 
I  admit  that  this  change  since  the  month  of  October  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
I  have  adopted  the  conclusion  to  which  I  have  come.  These,  Mr.  Greene,  are  the 
proposals  which,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  I  offer  for  the  adjustment— the  ulti- 
mate adjustment  of  this  question.  I  cannot  appeal  to  any  ungenerous  feeling — ^I 
oannot  appeal  to  fear,  or  to  any  thing  which  will  be  calculated  to  exercise  an  undue 
sway  over  the  reason  of  those  to  whom  these  proposals  are  made.  Tliere  may  be 
agitation,  but  it  is  not  one  which  has  reached  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes, 
•  there  being  among  them  a  total  absence  of  all  excitement.  I  admit  it  is  perfectly 
possible  that,  without  danger  to  the  public  peace,  we  might  continue  the  exiating 
duties ;  therefore  I  cannot  appeal  to  fear  as  a  ground  for  agreeing  to  these  proposals. 
%  But  this  I  do  say — there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of 
y  the  community  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws.  There  is  between  the  master  manu- 
^  facturers  and  the  operative  classes  a  common  conviction  that  did  not  prevail  in  1842 
or  at  a  former  period — ^that  it  will  be  for  the  public  advantage  that  these  laws  should 
be  repealed ;  and  while  there  is  that  union  of  sentiment  between  them,  there  appears 
at  the  same  time  to  be  a  general  contentment  and  loyalty,  and  a  confidence  in  your 
justice  and  impartiality.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  example  which  you  set  in  tak- 
ing on  yourselves  great  pecuniary  burdens,  in  order  that  you  might  relieve  the 
labouring  classes  from  the  taxation  they  are  subject  to,  has  produced  the  deepest  im- 
pression and  the  most  beneficial  eflect  on  their  minds ;  and  they  have  a  perfect  con- 
fidence, as  I  said  before,  in  your  justice  and  wisdom.  But  because  this  is  a  time  of 
peace ;  because  there  is  a  perfect  calm,  except  so  far  as  an  agitation  among  the 
principal  manufacturers  may  interrupt  it;  because  you  are  not  subject  to  any 
coercion  whatever,  I  entreat  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  aspect  of  affairs  may  changa ; 
that  we  may  have  to  contend  with  worse  harvests  than  that  of  this  year;  and  that  it 
may  be  wise  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  moment  to  effect  an  aiijnstmeDt  which 
I  believe  must  be  ultimately  made,  and  which  could  not  be  lone  delayed  without 
engendering  feelings  of  animosity  between  different  classes  of  her  Maiesty's  subjects. 
From  a  sincere  conviction  that  the  settlement  is  not  to  be  delayed— Uiat,  accom- 
panied with  the  precautionary  measures  to  which  I  have  referred,  it^ill  not  inflict 
injury  on  the  agricultural  interest — from  those  feelings  I  should  deeply  lament,  ex- 
clusively on  public  grounds,  the  failure  of  the  attempt  which,  at  the  instance  of  her 
Majesty's  government,  I  have  made  on  this  occasion  to  recommend  to  vour  calm 
and  dispassionate  consideration  these  proposals,  with  no  other  feeling  or  intereat  in 
the  ultimate  issue  than  that  they  may,  to  use  the  words  of  her  Majesty^s  speech, 
conduce  to  the  promotion  ^^  of  friendly  feelings  between  different  classes,  to  provide 
additional  security  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  and  to  maintain  contentment  and 
happiness  at  home,  by  increasing  the  comforts  and  bettering  the  condition  of.  the 
great  body  of  the  people.^'  The  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  by  moving  the  follow- 
ing resolution : — Resolved — That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  now  payable  on  Uie  importar 
tion  of  com,  grain,  meal,  or  flour,  there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  day  of  February, 
1849,  the  following  duties,  viz. — [Here  follows  a  long  list  of  the  various  articles  in- 
cluded in  the  new  tariff]. 

A  conversation  ensued  as  to  the  most  convenient  day  for  discussing  the  reteltttioa, 
which  was  fixed  for  Monday,  February  9,  and  the  House  adyourned. 
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FzBBUABf  9,  1846. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  committee  on  the 
Gutftoms  and  Com  importation  Act — Mr.  Miles  proposed  as  an  amendment,  '•^  That 
this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  month?,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  committee." 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  night^s  debate,— 

S»  RoBBKT  PaiL  again  spoke  as  follows:— Mr.  Speaker,  Two  matters  of  great 
importance  have  oceupied  the  attention  of  the  House  during  this  protracted  debate 
^the  one,  the  manner  in  which  a  party  should  be  conducted ;  the  other,  the  measures 
bj  which  an  imminent  public  calamity  shall  be  mitigated,  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  commercial  policy  of  a  great  empire  shall  for  the  future  be  governed. 
On  the  first  point,  the  manner  in  which  a  party  should  be  conducted  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  this  debate  has  turned.  I  do  not  undervalue  its  importance,  but, 
great  as  it  is,  surely  it  is  subordinate  in  the  eyes  of  a  people  to  that  other  question 
to  which  1  have  referred — the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  impending  scarcity, 
and  the  principles  by  which  vour  commercial  policy  shall  hereafter  be  governed. 
On  the  parly  question  I  have  Uttle  defence  to  make.  Yes,  Sir,  these  are,  I  admit 
at  once,  the  worst  measures  for  party  interests  that  could  have  been  brought  forward. 
I  admit  also  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  conduct  of  this  measure,  so  far  as  the 
Corn-laws  are  concerned,  should  be  committed  to  my  hands.  It  would  no  doubt, 
have  been  far  preferable,  that  those  should  have  the  credit,  if  credit  there  be,  for  an 
adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws,  who  have  been  uniform  and  consistent  opponents  of 
those  laws.  That  which  prevented  myself  and  those  who  concurred  with  me  from 
committing  it  at  once  to  other  hands,  was  the  firm  conviction  under  which  we 
laboured  that  a  part  of  this  empire  was  threatened  with  a  great  calamity.  I  did 
firmly  believe,  I  do  firmly  believe,  that  there  is  impending  over  you  a  calamity 
that  all  will  deplore.  I  did  think  that  while  there  was  that  danger,  and  while  I  had 
the  hopes  of  averting  it,  it  would  not  be  consistent  with  my  duty  to  mv  Sovereign, 
or  with  the  honour  of  a  public  man,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  shrinking  from  the 
heavy  responsibilities  which  it  imposed.  While  I  retained  the  hope  of  acting  with 
a  united  administration,  while  I  thought  there  was  a  prospect  of  bringing  this 
question  to  a  settlement,  I  determined  to  retain  office  and  incur  its  responsibilities. 
When  I  was  compelled  to  abandon  that  hope  (my  sense  of  the  coming  evil  remaining 
the  same,)  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity,  consistent  with  a  sense  of  duty  and  of 
public  honour,  of  tendering  my  resignation  to  the  Queen,  and  leaving  her  Mi^esty 
the  full  opportunity  of  consulting  other  advisers.  1  offered  no  opinion  as  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  That  is  almost  the  only  act  which  is  the  personal  act  of  the 
Sovereign;  it  is  for  the  Sovereign  to  determine  in  whom  her  confidence  shall  be 
placed.  It  was,  indeed,  my  duty  to  ascertain,  by  the  command  of  the  Queen,  whether 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  had  dissented  from  me  were  either  themselves  prepared  to 
form  a  government,  or  to  advise  her  Majesty,  if  they  themselves  were  not  prepared,  to 
commit  to  other  hands,  the  formation  of  a  government — a  government,  I  mean,  to 
.be  composed  of  public  men  favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law. 
Those  from  wiiom  I  difiered,  who  had  not  concurred  with  me  either  as  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended,  or  as  to  the  policy  of  altering  the  law, 
signified  their  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  for  the  public  interests  that  they  should 
form  a  government;  nor  could  they  advise  her  Majesty  to  resort  to  others  for  the 
formation  of  a  government  founded  on  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Com -law. 
Her  Majesty  determined  to  call  upon  the  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  forming  an  administration.  My  firm  belief  was  that  the  noble  lord 
would  have  undertaken  that  duty ;  my  firm  persuasion  was — the  noble  lord  will 
excuse  me  for  saying  so — that  he  would  have  succeeded  if  he  had  undertaken  it. 
Daring  the  long  course  of  my  op{)08ition  to  the  noble  lord,  I  cannot  charge  myself 
with  having  ever  said  anything  disrespectful  of  him.  We  haye  acted  against  each 
other  for  many  years,  and  I  don*t  rec«illect  anything  that  ever  passed  between  us 
likely  to  engender  hostile  or  acrimonious  feelings.  But  I  must  say,  the  noble  lord 
did  disappoint  me  when  he  did  not  at  once  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government 
on  the  principle  of  adjusting  this  Question.  When  my  tender  of  resignation  had 
been  accepted,  and  when  the  noble  lord  bad  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  I  conn* 
dered  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  act  in  a  priyate  capacity  on  my  own. personal  sense 
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of  the  public  interests  and  my  own  feelings  of  public  duty.  I  knew  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  any  man  would  have  to  contend  who  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  knew  there  must  be  a  great  dislocation  of  parties.  In  the  firm  persuaditm 
that  the  noble  lord  would  accept  the  office  of  first  minister,  I  felt  it  incumbent  upoa 
me,  under  the  special  circumstances  under  which  he  would  have  undertaken  office,  to 
diminish  tlie  difficulties  with  which  he  might  have  to  contend,  iu  attempting  a  final 
settlement  of  the  Corn-laWs.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  g^ve  the  noble  lord  sueh  assur- 
ances of  support  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  give.  In  the  explaoation  which  I  offered 
the  other  night,  I  limited  myself  to  a  detail  of  the  facts  which  had  preceded  mv 
retirement  from  office.  The  noble  lord^s  explanation  comroeaoed  from  tliat  period. 
Of  that  explanation  I  have  no  complaint  whatever  to  make.  It  was  perfectly  fair 
and  candid  on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord.  But  there  are  additions  to  it  wldcb  I  am 
desirous  of  supplying,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  demonstrate  that  I  had  no  wish 
to  defraud  others  of  the  credit  of  adjusting  the  Corn-laws.  My  resignadon  of  office 
was  accepted  by  her  Majesty  on  the  6th  of  December  last.  On  the  8th  l>ecember, 
I  addressed  to  her  Migesty  the  following  communications,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
enabling  her  Majesty,  by  the  knowledge  of  my  views  and  intentions  with  regard  to 
the  Corn-laws,  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  my  successor: — 

"  Whitehall,  Dec.  8,  1845. 

'*  Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  Mcyesty,  and,  influenced  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  contribute,  if  possible,  to  the  relief  of  your  Majesty 
from  embarrassment,  and  to  the  protection  of  the  public  interests  from  injury,  is 
induced  to  make  to  your  Majesty  this  confidential  communication  explanatory  of  Sir 
Robert  PeePs  position  and  intentions  with  regard  to  the  great  question  which  b  now 
agitating  the  public  mind. 

'*  Your  Migesty  can,  if  you  think  fit,  make  this  communication  known  to  the 
minister  who,  as  successor  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  may  be  honoured  by  your  Majesty's 
confidence. 

*^  On  the  1st  of  November  last.  Sir  Robert  Peel  advised  his  colleagues,  on  account 
of  the  alarming  accounts  from  Ireland,  and  many  districts  in  this  country,  as  to  the 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  from  disease,  and  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  con* 
tingencies,  which  in  his  opinion  were  not  improbable,  humbly  to  recommend  to  your 
Majesty  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  should  be  suspended  for  a 
limited  period,  either  by  order  in  council,  or  by  legislative  enactment;  parliament 
in  either  case,  being  summoned  without  delay. 

**  Sir  Robert  Peel  foresaw  that  this  suspension,  fully  justified  by  the  tenor  of  the 
report  to  which  he  has  referred,  would  compel,  during  the  interval  of  suspension, 
the  reconsideration  of  the  Corn-laws. 

**  If  the  opinions  of  his  colleagues  had  then  been  in  concurrence  with  his  own,  be 
was  fully  prepared  to  take  the  responsibility  of  suspension — and  of  the  necessary 
consequence  of  suspension,  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  laws  imposing  restrictions 
on  the  import  of  foreign  grain  and  other  articles  of  food,  with  a  view  to  their  gradual 
diminution  and  ultimate  removal. 

'^  He  was  disposed  to  recommend  that  any  new  laws  to  be  enacted  should  contain 
vithin  themselves  the  principle  of  gradual  reduction  and  final  repeal. 

*'*•  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  prepared  to  support,  in  a  private  capacity,  measures  which 
may  be  in  general  conformity  with  those  which  he  advised  as  a  minister. 

*^  It  would  be  unbecoming  in  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  make  any  reference  to  the  details 
of  such  measures. 

'^  Your  Miyesty  has  been  good  enough  to  inform  Sir  Robert  Peel  that  it  is  your 
intention  to  propose  to  Lord  John  Russell  to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government. 

"  The  principle  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  prepared  to  recommend  the  recon- 
sideration of  the  laws  affecting  the  import  of  the  main  articles  of  food,  was  in  general 
accordance  with  that  referred  to  in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Lord  John  RusseU's 
letter  to  the  electors  of  the  city  of  London. 

*^  Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  accompany  the  removal  of  restriction  on  the  admission 
of  such  articles,  with  relief  to  the  land  from  any  charges  that  may  be  unduly  onerous, 
and  with  such  other  provisions  as,  in  the  terms  of  Lord  John  RusseU's  letter,  *  caution 
imd  even  serupulous  forbearance  may  suggest.* 
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**  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  support  measures  founded  on  that  general  principle,  and 
will  exercise  any  influence  he  may  possess  to  promote  their  success/* 
That  was  the  assurance  I  conveyed  to  her  Majesty  of  my  perfect  readiness  to  sup- 

r>rt,  if  proposed  by  others,  those  measures  which  I  had  myself  deemed  necessary, 
could  not  but  foresee  that  in  addition  to  all  the  other  difficulties  with  which  tHe 
noble  lord  or  any  other  minister  would  have  to  contend,  there  would  be  some  con- 
nected  with  the  state  of  our  revenue  and  expenditure.  At  the  close  of  the  present 
financial  year  there  Will  probably  be,  as  there  has  been  in  the  years  preceding,  a 
considerable  surplus  of  revenue  after  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 
In  the  coming  year  there  must  be  increased  estimates,  reducing  the  inture  surplus, 
and  I  tfaonght  it  right  that  my  successor  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  an 
unfavourable  contrast  for  which  he  could  not  be  responsible.  I  added,  therefore, 
to  my  assurance  of  support  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws  this  further  assurance. 
It  refers  to  points  of  great  delicacy,  but  it  is  better  to  have  no  concealment  or  reserve. 

'*  Sir  Robert  Peel  feels  it  to  be  his  duty  to  add  that,  should  your  M^Je8ty*8  future 
advisers,  after  consideration  of  the  heav^  demands  made  upon  the  army  of  this 
country  for  colonial  service,  of  our  relations  with  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
bearing  which  steam  navi^tion  may  liave  upon  maritime  warfare  and  the  defence 
of  the  country,  deem  it  advisable  to  propose  an  addition  to  the  army  and  increased 
naval  and  military  estimates.  Sir  Peel  Robert  will  support  the  proposal — will  do  all 
that  he  can  to  prevent  it  from  being  considered  as  indicative  of  hostile  or  altered 
feelings  towards  France,  and  will  assume,  for  the  increase  in  question,  any  deg^ree 
of  responsibility,  present  or  retrospective,  which  can  fairly  attach  to  him." 

Now^  when  it  is  charged  on  me,  that  I  am  robbing  others  of  the  credit  which  is 

justly  due  to  them,  I  hope  that  this  explanation  of  the  course  I  pursued,  when  I  was 

acting  under  the  firmest  persuasion  that  the  aiijustment  of  this  question  wonld  be 

committed  to  others,  may  tend  to  prove  that  I  was  not  desirous  of  robbing  others  of 

the  credit  of  settling  this  question,  or  of  trying  to  embarrass  their  course.    There 

were  further  communications  made,  and  in  the  course  of  those  communications  it 

waa  proposed  to  put  me  in  possession  of  the  particular  mode  in  which  the  noble  lord 

ID  tended  to  arrange  this  question.    I  tfaonght  that  it  would  be  better  that  I  should 

not  be  made  acquainted  wifh  such  details.    I  thought  that  my  knowledge  of  them, 

XI r  any  appearance  of  concert  between  the  noble  lord  and  myself,  would  have  had 

the  tendency  rather  to  prejudice  than  promote  the  adjustment  of  this  question.    I, 

therefore,  declined  to  receive  the  communication  of  those  details ;  but  I  think  that 

the  noble  lord  must  have  been  satisfied  that,  though  I  declined  to  concert  particular 

measures  witli  him,  yet  it  was  my  intention  to  give  to  the  noble  lord,  in  his  attempt 

.to  adjust  this  question  according  to  his  own  views  of  public  policy,  that  same  cordial 

support  which  it  b  his  boaat  he  now  intends  to  give  me.     I  believe  that  mnst  have 

Ueen  the  impretoion  of  the  noble  lord— {Lord  «f.  Russell:  Hear,  hear!]— because, 

after  the  communications  with  me,  the  noble  lord  undertook  the  formation  of  a 

grovernment ;  and  1  am  sure  that  the  noble  lord  will  admit  that  no  act  of  mine 

cstased  the  failure  of  the  noble  lord^s  attempt,  and  that  I  was  in  no  way  concerned 

ID  the  reasons  which  induced  the  noble  lord  finally  to  abandon  it.   I  made  no  inquiry 

as  to  the  persons  who  should  constitute  the  new  government ;  I  had  no  personal 

^yfcyeciions  of  any  kind.   My  conviction  was,  that  this  question  ought  to  be  adjusted. 

1  vi^as  prepared  to  facilitate  its  adjustment  bv  others  by  my  vote,  and  by  the  exer- 

else  of  whatever  influence  I  could  command.     So  much  for  my  conduct  towards 

political  opponents — better  entitled  than  myself  to  undertake  the  repeal  of  the 

Oora-laws.  ^ 

f^ow,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  towards  those  who  so 

loos  have  gpven  me  their  support.    I  admit  to  them  that  it  is  but  natural  that  they 

jsbould  withhold  from  me  their  confidence.     I  admit  that  the  course  which  I  am 

pgraaingls  at  variance  with  the  principles  on  which  party  is  ordinarily  conducted. 

^at  I  da  ask«f  them,  whether  it  be  probable  that  I  would  sacrifice  their  favourable 

c^pinion  and  dieir  support,  unless  I  was  infinenced  by  urgent  considerations  of  publio 

ygaity — unless  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  taking  these  precautions, 

^■jid  advising  these  measures.    Notwithstanding  that  which  may  have  passed  in  this 

tfSebate — notwithataoding  the  asperity  with  which  some  have  spoken,  I  will  do  that 
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party  (which  has  hitherto  supported  me)  the  justice  they  deserve.  No  person  cmn 
fill  the  situation  I  fill,  without  being  aware  of  the  motif  es  by  which  a  great  party  is 
influenced.  I  must  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what  are  the  personal  objecto 
of  those  around  me;  and  this  I  will  say,  notwithstanding  the  threatened  forfeiture  of 
their  confidence,  that  I  do  not  believe*  (speaking  generally  of  the  great  body  of  the 
party)  that  there  ever  existed  a  party  iufluencM  by  more  honourable  and  disiater- 
ested  feelings. 

While  I  admit  that  the  natural  consequence  of  the  course  I  have  pursued,  is  to 
offend,  probably  to  alienate,  a  great  party,  I  am  not  the  less  convinced  that 
any  other  course  would  have  been  ultimately  injurious  even  to  party  intereats. 
I  know  what  would  have  conciliated  temporary  confidence.  It  would  have 
been  to  underrate  the  danger  in  Ireland,  to  invite  a  united  combination  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law,  to  talk  about  hoisting  the  fiag  of  protection 
for  native  industry,  to  insist  that  agricultural  protection  ^ould  be  maintained  in 
V  all  its  integrity — by  such  a  course  I  should  have  been  sure  to  animate  and  please 
a  party,  and  to  gain  for  a  time  their  cordial  approbation.  But  the  month  of 
May  will  not  arrive  without  demonstrating  that  I  should  thereby  have  abandoned 
ray  duty  to  my  country — to  my  Sovereign^-ay,  and  to  the  conservative  party. 
I  had,  and  have,  the  firm  persuasion  that  the  present  temper  of  the  public  mind 
— the  state  of  public  feeling,  and  of  public  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  Corn-laws 
— ^independent  of  all  adventitious  circumstances,  make  the  defence  of  the  Corn- 
laws  a  very  difficult  task.  But  with  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  is  impend- 
ing in  Ireland,  it  was  utterly  irreconcilable  with  my  feelings  to  urge  the  landed 
interest  to  commit  themselves  to  a  conflict  for  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  a  law 
which  attaches  at  the  present  time  a  duty  of  17<.  to  the  quarter  of  wheat.  What 
were  the  facts  which  came  under  the  cognizance  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
the  public  peace,  and  rescuing  millions  from  the  calamity  of  starvation?  We  were 
assured  in  one  part  of  this  empire  there  are  4,000,000  of  the  Queen's  subjeets 
dependent  on  a  certain  article  of  food  for  subsistence.  We  knew  that  on  that  article 
of  food  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what  was  the  extent  of 
the  danger — what  would  be  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  what  the  amount  of 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  that  article  of  food.  But,  surely,  you  will  make  allowances 
for  those  who  were  charged  with  the  heaviest  responsibility,  if  their  worst  anticipa- 
tions should  be  realized  by  the  event.  We  saw,  m  the  distance,  the  gaunt  forms  of 
famine,  and  of  disease  following  in  the  train  of  famine.  Was  it  not  our  duty  to  the 
country,  ay,  our  duty  to  the  party  that  supported  us,  to  avert  the  odious  charge  of 
indifference  and  neglect  of  timely  precautions?  It  is  absolutely  necessary,  before 
you  come  to  a  final  decision  on  this  question,  that  you  should  understand  this  Irish 
case.  You  must  do  so.  The  reading  of  letters  may  be  distasteful  to  you;  but  yon 
shall  have  no  ground  for  imputing  it  to  me  that  I  left  you  in  ignorance  of  a  danger 
which  I  believe  to  be  imminent.  I  may  have  lost  your  confidence — I  will  not  try 
to  regain  it  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  can  conciliate  no  favour  by  the  expression  of 
regret  for  the  course  I  have  taken.  So  far  from  it,  I  declare,  in  the  face  of  this 
House  that  the  day  of  my  public  life,  which  I  look  back  on  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction  and  pride,  is  that  1st  of  November  last,  when  I  ofl^ered  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  issuing  an  order  in  council  to  open  the  ports,  and  to  trust  to  you  for 
approval  and  indemnity.  I  wished  then,  that  by  the  first  packet  which  sailed  after 
the  1st  of  November,  the  news  might  have  gone  rorth  that  the  ports  were  open.  The 
primary  object  of  such  a  measure,  of  course,  would  have  been  to  increase  the  supply 
of  food,  and  to  take  precautions  against  famine,  although  other  collateral  advantages 
might  have  fiowed  from  it.  Had  we  opened  the  ports,  and  had  our  anticipations 
proved  to  be  incorrect — had  the  result  shown  that  we  had  formed  a  false  estimate  of 
this  danger — I  believe  that  the  generosity  of  parliament  would  have  protected  us 
from  censure.  [**  Hear,  hear.*']  That  would  have  been  the  case  had  our  anticipa- 
tions proved  to  be  wrong ;  but  what  is  the  fact  ?  During  the  latter  part  of  December 
and  January,  there  was  a  temporary  suspension  of  alarm,  after  the  opinions  we  bad 
received  from  men  eminent  in  science.  I  never  shared  in  the  sanguine  hopes  that 
there  would  be  abundance  of  food,  that  the  potato  disease  was  exaggerated,  and  tiiat 
we  might  safely  trust  to  existing  supplies.    I  felt  that  the  time  would  arrive  wlmi 
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the  opinions  of  those  individuals  would  be  justified.  And  what  is  the  fact?  I  will 
read  to  you  some  communications,  not  so  much  for  the  vindication  of  the  govern- 
ment as  for  the  guidance  of  your  own  future  course.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should 
leave  you  in  ignorance  of  the  real  facts  of  this  case.  ["  Hear,  hear."]  It  is  true  the 
present  proposition  is  not  a  suspension  of  the  duties,  but  it  is  a  virtual  suspension. 
It  comprehends  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  maize  and  rice,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  to  a  nominal  amount  on  barley  and  oats,  and  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  wheat 
from  17<.  to  4«.  Before  you  decide  on  rejecting  or  delaying  this  measure,  hear  and 
consider  the  reports  which  the  last  few  days  have  brought  from  Ireland.  Yon 
seemed  to  discredit  the  reports  of  official  authorities ;  and  some,  I  regret  to  say, 
eountenanced  the  notion  that  public  men  were  base  enough  to  act  in  concert  for  the 
purpose  of  exaggeration.  I  will  now  read,  therefore,  no  reports  from  the  Lord-lieu- 
tenant. I  will  read  letters  which  the  last  two  mails  have  brought  from  Ireland, 
from  men  from  whose  statements  you  cannot  have  the  pretence  of  withholding  con- 
fidence. I  will  first  read  a  communication  from  Sir  David  Roche,  who  was  for 
some  time  member  fur  the  city  of  Limerick.  He  was  one  of  those  who  at  first 
thought  the  apprehension  of  famine  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  extraordinary 

Srecautions  were  unneccstory.  This  day  has  brought  me  this  letter  from  him, 
ated  Carass,  near  Limerick,  Feb.  1 1 : — "  No  person  was  more  disposed  than  I  was 
to  look  with  hope  to  that  part  of  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  that  appeared  sound 
before  Christmas.  I  thought  it  was  quite  safe  and  certain  to  keep  in  the  usual  way, 
and  in  my  answer  to  the  Lord-lieutenant*s  circular  I  stated  that  hope  with  great 
confidence,  adding  that  the  crop  was  so  large,  the  sound  portion  would  nearly  feed 
the  people."  (This,  then,  is  a  disinterested  authority.)  "  But  I  gprieve  to  say,  that 
every  day  convinces  me  of  the  error  I  was  under;  the  potatoes  that  were  apparently 
sound  then,  had  more  or  less  the  disease  in  an  Incipient  state,  and  the  gpreater  part 
is  now  obliged  to  be  given  to  pigs  and  cattle,  to  save  the  owners  from  total  loss. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  several  parishes  have  made  this  painful  communication  to 
me ;  my  own  experience  as  a  landed  proprietor  and  a  practical  farmer,  holding  in 
my  possession  large  animal  farms  in  three  difierent  parts  of  this  county,  and  also  in 
the  county  Glare,  entirely  corresponds  with  their  statements.  I  don't  think  by  the 
first  of  May  next,  that  out  of  one  hundred  acres  of  potatoes  on  my  land,  sound  seed 
▼ill  be  left  me  for  next  year's  crop. 

**  If  the  case  is  so  bad  with  me,  and  it  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  four  dbtrictB  I  allude 
to,  how  much  worse  must  it  be  with  the  poor,  who  have  not  the  convenience  and 
«d  that  large  farming  establishments,  with  substantial  buildings,  can  command? 
In  short,  as  one  rides  through  the  country,  rotten  potatoes  are  to  be  seen  everywhere 
in  large  quantities  by  the  side  of  the  roads ;  pits,  lately  turned,  in  most  cases  much 
smaller  than  the  heaps  of  rotten  potatoes  alongside  them ;  and  those  in  the  pits  are 
certain,  if  not  quickly  consumed,  to  share  in  the  general  decay. 

*^  Such,  sir,  is  the  state  I  may  say  of  the  entire  country.  No  doubt  for  six  or 
seven  weeks,  while  the  remains  of  the  potatoes  last,  destitution  will  not  be  general ; 
but  I  pray  you,  sir,  look  to  it  in  time." 

There  were  some  of  us  who  did  look  to  it  in  time,  and  I  wish  that  our  advice  had 
been  acted  on.  That  is  the  report  from  the  county  of  Limerick.  I  now  come  to 
the  Queen's  county.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  report,  received  February  12, 
1846  :— 

**  QcjBEv's  Coinrrr,  Stradballt,  Feb,  11,  1846. 

"  With  reference  to  the  potato  disease,  I  beg  to  state  that  I  was  requested  by  Sir 
Edward  Walsh  and  Sir  A.  Weldon,  two  magistrates  of  this  district,  to  make  a  more 
searching  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  potatoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
collieries  than  had  hitherto  been  made.  The  instructions  were,  to  make  the 
examination  by  properties,  and  ruled  forms  were  supplied  by  Sir  A.  Weldon,  with 
snch  headingfs  as  he  considered  applicable  to  the  case. 

*•  On  Monday  morning,  the  9th,  I  proceeded  to  Wolfhill,  accompanied  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Emerson,  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  commenced  with  the  property 
of  Mr.  Hovenden.  Mr.  Uovenden  himself  being  with  us,  we  examined  every  house 
on  the  property,  took  down  the  number  of  each  family,  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
planted,  and  the  quantity  (from  actuiil  inspection)  now  remaining  on  hands,  with 
the  quantity  of  oats  or  other  grain  now  in  the  possession  of  the  family.  On  Tuesday, . 
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we  went  over  the  property  of  Sir  Clmrlee  Coofe,  adjoining  Mr.  HovendeD*s,  and  also 
over  Mr.  Carter^s,  and,  so  &r  as  time  would  admit,  examined  a  few  fiimilies  on  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Kavanagh,  of  OracefSeld.  Our  inquiries  extended  to  about  190 
families  altogether,  and  enable  me  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  to  state  the  fright- 
ful extent  to  which  the  destruction  of  the  potato  crop  has  pro^eded  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Many  families  whom  we  visited,  and  who  had  planted  sufficient  for  their 
ordinary  wants,  including  the  seed  necessary  for  the  ensuing  season,  have  not  had  a 
potato  of  any  kind  for  the  last  month.  [Observe,  this  is  in  the  month  of  February,  five 
months  at  least  before  there  can  be  any  supply  from  the  natural  bounty  of  Providence.] 
Others  have  lost  nearly  all;  and  the  few  that  still  remain  are  totally  un6t  for 
human  food.  In  every  instance  where  we  saw  potatoes  in  pits  in  the  fields  we  bad 
them  examined,  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  we  found  them  to  be  a  mass  of 
putrefaction,  perfectlv  disgusting^  even  to  look  at.  We  examined  a  few  houses  oil 
the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde,  where  the  land  is  of  much  better  quality,  but 
the  result  was  in  every  case  the  same.  There  are  literally  no  potatoes  remaining  in 
that  part  of  the  couDftry. 

'*  I  understand  the  magistrates  intend  to  meet  on  an  early  day,  and  make  some 
representation,  through  the  lieutemtnt  of  the  county,  on  the  above  subject. 

*•  W,  W.  HsMswoKTH,  Svb'hupeeior,  IH  Rate^ 

I  pass  on  to  Water  ford.  There  are  letters  reoeived  within  the  last  two  days ;  one 
from  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  county-^Lord  Stuart  de  Decies.  It  is  dated  the 
10th  of  February ;  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House  to  it.  Lord  Stuart  de  Decies 
is  a  person  ^hose  opinions  must  carry  with  them  great  authority.  He  says»"  His 
excellency  will  find  in  these  statements  an  announcement  of  the  alarming  fact,  that 
in  two  districts  alone  of  the  union  in  question  there  are  even  at  this  early  period  of 
the  year,  no  less  than  300  persons  whose  stores  of  provisions  are  upon  the  point  of 
becoming  exhausted.  In  the  meanwhile  the  rot  is  represented  as  making  daily  pro- 
gress amongst  the  potatoes,  which  until  lately  it  was  hoped  might  have  been  preserved 
in  a  state  of  partial  soundness  for  some  time  longer ;  and  there  is  every  reason,  there- 
fore, to  anticipate  that  the  distress  now  prevailing  in  certain  localities  will  very 
speedily  cause  its  pressure  to  be  felt  by  the  labouring  classes  throughout  the  anion. 
With  this  prosi^ect  in  view^  the  probability  is,  that  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  kinds  of 
graiu  may  be  expected  to  take  place  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring  and  snmmer 
months,  although  foreign  fuipplies  were  to  be  admitted  immediately,  duty  free,  and  thus 
the  facilities  of  providing  fooil  for  the  people  in  exchange  for  their  labour  be  removed 
beyond  the  means  which  landed  proprietors  have  at  the  present  moment  within  their 
reach  for  this  purpose.  It  is  in  these  cireumstaiices  that  I  would  venture  respect- 
fully to  snbmit,  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  county  of  Waterford  are  involved,  chat 
much  good  might  be  efl^ected  In  keeping  down  prices  by  the  estaMishment  of  govern- 
ment com  stores,  from  which  grain  might  be  purehased  at  first  cost  price  m  such 
towns  as  Youghal,  Dungarvan,  Waterford,  Carrick,  Clonmel,  and  perhafM  Lismore. 
In  all  but  the  last  mentioned  of  these  towns  there  is  an  adequate  military  force  for 
the  protection  of  such  granaries,  if  established,  and  no  part  of  the  county  would  then 
be  beyond  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  distance  from  a  depot,  whence  food  on  moderate 
terms  might  be  drawn  to  those  localities  which  stood  in  need  of  a  supply." 

The  next  I  read  is  from  Kerry,  dated  the  9th  of  February,  from  a  geotlemaa 
whose  statements  1  believe  are  entitled  to  the  highest  respect — Mr.  Thomas  Dillon: 
— '*  I  regret  to  have  to  report,  for  the  information  of  government,  that  serious 
ravages  have  been  made  latterly  on  the  potatoes  by  the  disease  which,  for  the  last 
two  months,  was  supposed  at  least  not  to  be  progressive.  Having  gone  round  my 
district  within  the  last  ten  days,  I  have  had  opportunities  not  only  of  hearing,  but 
of  witnessing  the  destruction  which  has  been  committed,  and  which  b  gaining 
ground  rapidly,  contrary  to  the  hopes  which  have  been  for  some  time  cherished,  as 
to  excite  the  utmost  alarm  among  all  classes;  and  for  my  own  part  I  feel  almost 
confounded  at  the  difficulty  that  must  exist  in  procuring  a  sufficiency  of  good  seed 
for  the  ensuing  crop.*' 

Such  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Dillon,  of  Cahireiveen,  resident  magistrate.  The 
House  is  aware  that  there  has  been  sitting  for  some  time  past  in  Dublia  a  conuniBsion, 
one  of  whotse  duties  it  has  been  to  collect  accurate  information  widi  respect  to  the 
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extent  of  the  deficiency  in  difierent  localities.  That  commission  has  lately  made  a 
report,  which  refers,  I  fear,  to  a  period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  this  disease  has 
reappeared.  I  have  here  an  ofBcial  statement,  from  the  highest  authority,  embracing 
almost  every  part  of  Irelaod,  every  electoral  district,  wiUi  the  exception  of  ninety- 
nine,  having  sent  returns;  and  these  are  the  facts  reported  by  the  commissioners: — 
"  That  in  tour  electoral  divisions  the  loss  of  potatoes  has  been  nearly  nine- tenths 
of  the  whole  crop:  in  93,  between  seven- tenths  and  eight-tenths;  in  136,  the  loss 
approaches  to  seven- tenths  of  the  whole  crop;  in  16,  it  approaches  to  siz^tenths; 
in  596  nearly  one- half  of  the  crop  is  entirely  aestroyed;  and  In  582  divisions  nearly 
fonr-tenths  of  the  crop  are  entirely  destroyed.*' 

Here  are  Tequisitions  made  to  us,  and  we  are  acting  upon  them,  to  establish 
stores  of  corn  for  the  people,  to  be  retailed  at  cost  prices,  or  given  in  remuneration 
for  labour.  [An  hon.  men^ber:  It  will  be  wanted  for  seed.]  Yes;  to  get  potatoes 
from  foreign  countries  for  the  ensuing  year  is  next  to  impossible.  An  eighth  of 
the  whole  crop  is  required  for  seed;  each  acre  of  potatoes  requires  nearly  a  ton, 
three-fourths  of  a  ton,  at  least,  for  seed ;  take  the  tonnage  which  it  would  require  to 
bring  in  10,000  tons  of  potatoes  from  any  part  of  Europe  where  potatoes  may  still 
abound ;  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  foreign  import.  You  must  look 
for  seed  from  the  domestic  supply— by  making  savings  from  the  existing  crop.  And 
here  is  the  danger,  that  when  the  pressure  of  famine  is  severe,  the  immolate  craving 
of  hunger  will  be  supplied — the  necessities  of  next  year  will  be  forgotten;  the  govern- 
ment must  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  saving  of  potatoes  in 
sufficient  ouantities,  in  order  to  secure  a  supply  of  seed  for  next  year.  How  are  we 
to  do  thisr  By  the  substitution,  I  suppose,  of  some  other  articles  of  provision,  to 
be  given  under  wise  regulations,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  abuse.  Suppose,  now, 
that  in  April  or  May  next,  we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  proposing  votes  of 
public  money  to  cover  past  or  future  expenditure — will  there  be  a  cheerful  acquies- 
cence in  those  votes,  if  the  Corn-law  is  to  remain  unaltered?  We  are  now  encouraging 
the  resident  proprietors,  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  clergy  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  to  make  great  exertions;  we  are  telling  them, 
"Individual  charity  in  your  localities  must  supply  more  than  the  government  can 
supply;  yon  must  give  com  in  exchange  for  seed  potatoes,  or  for  the  sustenance  of 
human  life.'*  Is  it  quite  reasonable  to  make  these  demands  on  the  private  charity 
of  those  whose  straitened  means  leave  little  disposable  for  charity,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  levy  17<.  duty  on  the  quarter  of  foreign  wheat?  Is  the  state  to  show  no 
charity?  For  what  is  the  duty  to  be  levied?  For  revenue?  But  we  mav  have  to 
spend  public  money  in  the  purchase  of  com — we  may  have  to  raise  its  price  to  the 
consumer  by  our  unusual  intervention.  Surely  it  is  a  more  becoming  Course  to 
remit  duty  than  to  buy  heavil;^  taxed  coral  Shall  we  levy  the  17«.  for  protection  to 
domestic  com?  What — ^whenin  600  electoral  divisions  in  Ireland  only  half  the  crop 
of  potatoes  has  been  saved,  and  in  600  more  only  three- fifths,  while  in  some,  nearly 
dght- tenths  are  gone?  Do  tou  believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  credit  and  honour  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  this  country  to  say,  *•  We  throw  upon  the  government  the 
responsibility  of  averting  the  evils  of  famine,  but  not  one  letter  of  the  existing  Corn- 
law  shall  be  altered?  **  Would  it  be  fidelity  to  the  landed  interest  were  I  to  counsel 
this?  No;  I  believe  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the  outward  show  of  consistency, 
such  a  proposal  would  be  the  real  **  treachery"  which  you  impute  to  me,  because  I 
have  thougnt  it  for  your  interest,  and  the  interests  of  all,  to  relieve  ourselves  from 
the  odium  of  stipulating  for  these  restrictions  on  food  in  such  a  moment  of  pressure. 
What  would  have  been  said?  Why,  the  pressure  in  Holland  and  in  Belgium  is  not 
half  so  severe  as  it  will  be  in  Ireland ;  and  see  what  the  government  in  those  two 
countries  did  at  an  early  period  of  the  autumn.  In  Belgium,  the  executive  govern- 
ment took  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  opening  the  ports  to  every  description 
of  provisions.  The  government  of  Holland  exercised  the  power  which  it  had  to  do 
this  by  ordinance.  Belgium  is  an  agricultural  country;  the  .chambers  (the  lords 
and  commons  of  a  neighbouring  state)  assembled ;  the  govemment  asked  for  indem- 
nity, and  for  the  continuance  of  open  ports.  Without  a  moment*s  hesitation,  by 
aeehunation  as  it  were,  without  one  dissentient  voice,  the  representatives  of  the  landed 
interest  in  Belgium  gave  the  govemment  indemnity,  and  continued  the  permission 
fredy  to  import  every  article  of  food.    Whal,  under  similar  circumstances,  lias  been* 
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the  coui*8e  taken  by  the  parliament  of  this  eountry?  What  has  been  the  course  taken 
by  parliaments  as  deeply  interested  as  we  can  be  in  the  welfare  of  agriculture?  There 
have  been  times  before  the  present  when  there  has  been  the  appreliension  of  scarcity 
In  this  country;  what  has  been  the  remedy?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  the 
heart  of  every  man  suggested?  What  has  been  the  remedy  that  legislative  wisdom 
took?  Why,  in  every  case,  without  exception,  the  removal  for  a  time  of  the  duties 
upon  foreign  com.  [Cheers  J  [An  hon.  member:  What  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
•  time?]  I  will  come  to  that  immediately.  I  rejoice  in  the  cheer  which  I  received 
from  that  quarter  [looking  to  the  protection  benches] ;  what  is  it  but  an  assent — 
apparently  a  imanimous  assent— f/^  No  T^]  at  any  rate,  a  very  general  assent — that 
at  a  period  of  impending  famine,  the  proper  precaution  to  be  ti^Len  is  to  encourage  the 
free  importation  of  food?  I  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  if  that  had  been  the  proposal, 
namely,  that  existing  duties  upon  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  should  be  sus- 
pended for  a  time,  that  proposal  would  have  met  with  general  assent.  Then,  if  that  be 
so,  I  ask  you  to  expedite  the  passing  of  this  bill:  either  do  that,  or  move  as  an  amend- 
ment that  the  duties  upon  afl  articles  of  provision  shall  forthwith  be  suspended. 

I  will  not  omit  the  other  consideration—  the  course  to  be  taken  after  you  have  sus- 
pended the  law;  I  am  trying  now  to  convince  you  that  I  should  have  been  unfaithful 
and  treacherous  to  the  landed  interest,  and  to  the  party  that  protect  the  landed  interest, 
if  I  had  concealed  the  real  pressure  of  this  Irish  case,  and  had  called  forth  partv 
cheers  by  talking  about  "hoisting  the  lag  of  protection** — or  "rousing  the  British 
lion'*— or  **  adhering  to  the  true  blue  colour*' — or  steadfast  maintenance  of  the  Corn- 
laws  *'in  all  their  integrity.'*  I  am  trying  to  convince  you,  by  fair  reiisoning,  that 
that  is  a  course  which  would  not  have  been  consistent  either  with  the  public  interest, 
or  with  the  credit  of  tlie  landed  aristocracy.  That  is  all  I  am  asking  you  now  to 
admit.  If  you  answer  me,  "  We  will  readily  consent  to  suspend  this  law  until  next 
harvest,"  I  am  rejoiced  to  have  that  admission  from  three-fourths  of  those  by  whom 
I  shall  be  opposed,  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  stipulate  that  for  thepresentno  atteratiou 
4ihould  be  made  in  theOorn-law,  that  no  maize  should  be  admitted,  that  no  rice  should 
be  admitted,  that  no  oats  should  be  admitted,  at  a  reduced  rate  of  duty,  and  that  the 
dutynpon  wheat  shomld  be  maintained  at  17«.;  I  am  rejoiced  that  I  have  established,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  tbe^reat  majority,  that  that  would  not  have  been  a  prudent  or  a 
defensible  course.  I  say  it  woiild  not,  because  at  all  periods  of  our  history  the  natural 
precautions  that  has  been  taken  has  been  the  admission,  free  of  duty,  of  foreign  corn  in 
times  of  scarcity.  Imust  quote  some  of  those  instances.  In  1756,  therewas  the  apprehen- 
sion of  famine;  parliament  was  assembled:  the  first  step  taken  was  to  prohibit,  un- 
wisely, in  my  opinion,  the  exportation  of  corn;  the  second  was  to  permit  importation 
duty  free.  In  1767,  you  were  again  threatened  with  scarcity;  the  first  act  of  the 
parliament  was,  to  admit  provisions  duty  free.  In  1791,  parliament  altered  the  Corn- 
laws — they  established  a  new  Corn-law.  In  1793,  there  was  the  apprehension  of 
scarcity;  notwithstanding  the  new  Corn-law,  one  of  the  very  first  acts  upon  the  statute 
book  of  1793  is  to  remove,  for  a  time,  all  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  corn. 
In  1795,  there  was  an  aprehension,  not  of  famine,  but  of  scarcity,  severely  pressing 
upon  some  classes  of  the  community;  and  in  that  year,  and  again  in  1796,  tne  same 
remedy  was  adopted— the  removal  of  all  duty  upon  foreign  corn.  In  1799,  the  same 
course  was  pursued,  and  free  importation  allowed.  Why  then,  I  ask,  with  all  these 
precedents — when  the  danger,  in  the  case  of  some  at  least,  was  less  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent— would  it  have  been  wise  for  a  eoycmroent  to  counsel  that  we  should  pursue  a 
difiierent  course,  refuse  facilities  for  importation,  and  determine  upon  maintaining 
the  existing  law?  Sir,  I  believe  that  course  would  have  involved  the  government 
and  the  parliament  in  the  greatest  discredit ;  and  so  far  from  assisting  us  in  main- 
taining the  existing  law,  my  firm  belief  is,  that  that  law  would  have  been  encumbered 
with  a  degree  of  odium  which  would  have  made  the  defence  of  it  impossible.  It 
was  upon  these  grounds  that  I  acted.  Seeing  what  had  been  done  in  neighbouring 
countries,  and  what  had  been  uniformly  done  by  your  own  parliament,  not  when 
corn  was  at  100«.  or  80«.,  but  in  periods  when  it  was  under  60».— seeing  that  the 
acknowledged  remedy  for  scarcity  was  opening  the  ports  for  the  admission  of  fo- 
reign corn,  I  advised  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws.  Do  not  answer  me  by  saying, 
••  i'here  was  at  the  period  to  which  you  refer  a  diflferent  Corn-law — there  was  no 
filiding-scale — there  was  no  admission  of  foreign  corn  at  a  low  duty  when  the  price 
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wa«  high.'*  It  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  tbls ;  daring  the  whole  of  that  period,  when 
eoro  was  above  54s,  in  price,  it  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d, ;  the  law  made  pro- 
vision for  the  free  importation  of  corn  with  even  moderate  prices.  And  why  did 
parliament  interfere  ?  It  was  in  order  that  the  high  duty  should  not  attach  on  a 
reduction  of  price.  When  com  was  below  548.,  there  was  a  duty  of  from  2s.  6d.  to 
248,  Sd. ;  when  it  was  above  548,  the  duty  was  6d, ;  by  the  natural  operation  of  tiie 
law,  therefore,  corn  were  admitted  when  prices  were  high ;  but  there  was  a  fear 
that,  from  a  sudden  importation  from  neighbouring  ports,  corn  might  fall  below  54«., 
and  the  high  duty  might  attach.  To  prevent  that,  and  to  give  a  guarantee  to  the 
foreign  importer  that  he  should  be  certain  for  a  period  of  six  months  to  have^his  com 
admitted  at  a  duty  of  6(/.,  parliament  interposed^  and  gare  him  that  guarantee.  If, 
then,  we  had  refused  to  interfere,  what  a  contrast  might  have  been  drawn  between 
us  and  those  parliaments !  Would  refusal  have  t>een,  or  would  it  now  be,  for  the 
credit  either  of  parliament  or  of  government  ?  I  think  not.  We  advised,  therefore 
— at  least  I  advised»  and  three  of  my  colleagues  concurred  with  me — the  immediate 
suspension  of  the  law.  The  question  is,  what  shall  we  do  now  ?  The  law  is  not 
suspended — parliament  is  sitting.  It  would  be  disrespectful  towards  parliament  for 
the  executive  to  take  any  step ;  ft  is  impossible  for  the  executive,  by  an  order  of 
council,  to  do  that  which  might  have  been  done  by  an  extreme  exercise  of  authority, 
when  parliament  was  not  ^tting;  it  would  not  be  constitutional  to  do  il?  It  may 
be  true  that  the  best  time  has  passed  away ;  that  the  first  of  November  was  a  better 
period  for  doing  this  than  the  present.  Yes,  but  admitting  that,  the  necessity  for 
acting  vtrith  decision  on  the  )6th  February  is  oxily  increased.  True,  the  supplies  of 
foreign  corn  might  have  been  more  ample,  bad  the  ports  been  opened  on  the  Ist  No- 
vember;  but  you  have  six  months  yet  before  you — and  what  course  do  you  suggest? 
If  any  one  dissents  from  that  course  which  we  propose,  let  him  propose  another. 
Yon  must  make  your  choice.  You  must  either  maintain  the  existing  law,  or  make 
some  proposal  for  increasing  the  facilities  of  procuring  foreign  articles  of  food. 

And  now  I  come  to  that  second  consideration  from  which  I  said  X  would  not 
shrink.  After  the  suspension  of  the  existing  law,  and  the  admission  of  foreign  im- 
portation for  a  period  of  several  months,  how  do  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  exist- 
ing Corn-laws  r  That  is  the  question  which  a  minister  was  bound  to  consider  who 
advised  the  suspension  of  the  Cora-laws.  Now,  my  conviction  is  so  strong  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible,  after  establishing  perfi^  freedom  of  trade  in  corn  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  months,  to  give  a  guarantee  that  the  existing  Corn-law  should 
come  into  operation  at  the  end  of  that  period,  that  I  could  not  encourage  the  de- 
lusive hope  of  such  a  result.  I  know  it  may  be  said,  that  after  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  law,  the  law  itself  would  revive  by  Its  own  operation,  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  any  special  enactment  to  restore  its  vigour.  But  I  think  it  is  an 
utter  misapprehension  of  the  state  of  public  opinion  to  suppose  it  possible  that  after 
this  country,  for  eig^t  months,  should  have  tasted  of  freedom  in  the  trade  in  corn,  you 
could  revive,  either  by  the  tacit  operation  of  the  law  itself,  or  by  new  and  special 
enactment,  the  existing  Corn-law.  Surely,  the  fact  of  suspension,  would  be  a  con- 
demnation of  the  law.  It  would  demonstrate  that  the  law,  which  professed  by  the 
total  reduction  of  duty  on  corn  when  it  had  reached  a  certain  price  to  provide  se- 
curity against  scarcity,  had  failed  in  one  of  its  essential  parts.  Yet  you  insist  on 
the  revival  of  this  law.  Now  let  me  ask,  would  you  revive  the  existing  Corn-law  in 
all  its  provisions  ?  Would  you  refuse  the  admission  of  maize  at  lower  duties  P — at 
present  the  duty  on  maize  Is  almost  prohibitory.  Do  not  suppose  that  those  who 
advised  suspension  overlooked  the  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  suspension — 
of  the  bearing  it  would  have  upon  the  state  of  the  Com -laws,  and  the  question  of 
future  protection.  At  the  expiration  of  suspension  will  you  revive  the  existing  law, 
or  win  you  propose  a  new  and  modified  Corn-law  ?  If  the  existing  law,  every  mani- 
fest defect  must  be  preserved.  By  that  law,  the  duty  on  maize  varies  inversely,  not 
with  the  price  of  maize,  but  with  the  price  of  barley.  We  want  maize — the  price  of 
barley  is  falling,  but  we  can  get  no  maize,  because  there  is  a  prohibitory  duty  on 
maize  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  barley.  Oh,  say  some,  we  will  have  a 
little  alteration  of  the  law,  we  will  provide  for  the  case  of  maize.  Now,  do  not  dis- 
regard pubUc  feeling  in  matters  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  right  that  mere  feeling  should 
overbear  the  deliberate  eonvlction  of  reason ;  bat  depend  upon  it,  that  when  ques- 
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tioDS  of  food  are  conceraed,  public  feeling  canoot  safely  be  disregaitled.  In  the 
course  of  last  session  notice  was  riven  that  maize  should  be  imported  duty  free, 
because  it  was  for  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  have  maize  for  food  for  cattle.  Do 
you  think  it  possible  to  devise  a  new  Corn-law,  the  leading  principle  of  which  should 
$e  that  maize  should  come  in  duty  free,  because  the  admission  of  that  article  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  feed  his  cattle  and  pigs  with  it,  but  that  there  are  certain  other 
articles  used  for  consumption  by  human  beings — and  in  respect  to  them  the  law  shall 
be  maintained  in  all  its  force  ?  Do  you  advise  me  to  commit  you  to  fight  that 
battle?  I  am  assuming  now  that  the  necessity  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  baa 
been  established  :  that  suspension  having  taken  place,  would  you  deliberately  advise 
the  government,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  interests,  or  for  the  sake  of  party  interests* 
to  give  a  pledge  either  that  the  existing  Corn-law,  at  the  expiration  of  that  suspen- 
sion should  be  revived  unaltered— or  that  there  should  be  some  trumpery  modifica- 
tion of  it,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  feeders  of  pigs  and  cattle  ?  Are  you  insensi- 
ble to  the  real  state  of  public  opinion  on  this  question  ?  Are  you  insensible  to  the 
altered  convictions  of  many  of  your  own  party  ?  Could  I  safely  rely  upon  your 
cordial  and  unanimous  support,  as  a  partj^,  for  the  redemption  of  that  pledge  F  Look 
to  the  change  of  opinion,  not  amonff  pohticians,  which  you  are  apt  to  attribute  ta 
some  interested  or  corrupt  motives ;  but  look  to  the  opinions  that  have  been  expressed 
— to  the  sincerity  of  which  conclusive  proofs  have  been  given  by  some  of  the  most 
honourable  men  that  ever  sat  upon  these  benches.  Did  my  noble  friend  Lord  Ashley 
vacate  his  seat  for  the  county  of  Dorset  from  any  interested  or  corrupt  motive  ?  Did 
Mr.  Sturt,  or  Mr.  W.  Patten,  avow  their  change  of  opinion  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motives?  Did  Mr.  Tatton  Egerton  o&r  to  vacate  his  seat  for  Cheshire,  or 
Lord  Henniker  his  seat  for  Suffolk,  from  any  other  than  a  real  change  of  opinion — 
from  a  conviction  that  the  time  was  come  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Corn-laws  ?  Did  Mr.  Dawnay  vacate  his  seat  from  such  motive  ?  Did  a  young 
member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Charteris,  glowing  with  as  high  and  honourable  a  spirit 
as'  ever  animated  the  breast  of  an  English  g^entleman — distinguished  for  great  acute- 
ness — great  intelligence— ^reat  promise  of  future  eminence— did  he  abandon  his  seat 
for  Gloucestershire,  and  withdraw  from  this  stirring  conflict  from  any  interested  or 
corrupt  motive?  Surely  these  are  proofs  that  th;h  minister  who  should  suspend  the 
law,  and  give  a  guarantee  of  the  revival  of  it  when  the  period  of  suspension  expired, 
would  have  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  with. 

But  let  us  observe  the  course  of  the  present  debate,  the  admissions  and  expressions 
of  opinion  of  those  who  have  been  loudest  in  their  condemnation  of  the  government. 
The  first  I  notice  is  the  hon.  member  for  Huntingdon.     Well,  I  confess  I  was  sur- 

Srised  to  hear  from  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  &ring,  some  of  the  opinions  intro- 
uced  by  him  in  regard  to  commerce  and  the  Corn-laws.  Would  that  hon.  gentlemaa 
follow  me  in  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law  after  the  suspension  of  it  ? 
So  far  from  it,  the  hon.  gentleman  thinks  that  this  is  just  the  time  for  a  compromise 
on  the  subject.  He  then  would  abandon  me,  if,  after  the  suspension,  I  had  undertaken 
a  guarantee  to  revive  the  existing  law.  He  says  this  is  just  the  time  for  a  compromise. 
If  ever  there  was  an  unfortunate  moment  for  a  compromise,  it  is  the  pres«it.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  a  compromise?  Clearly  a  new  Corn-law.  Now,  what  would  be  thesecuf* 
rity  for  the  permanence  of  that  new  Corn-law?  [Cheers  from  the  protection  benches.] 
You  cheer ;  but  what  say^  every  hon.  gentleman  who  has  appeared  on  the  partof  tlie 
agriculturists  ?  That  what  the  agriculturist  chiefly  wishes  for  is,  permanence  as  to  the 
Corn-law.  Would  a  modified  Corn -law  give  that  assurance  of  permanence  ?  Is  there, 
in  truth,  any  choice  between  maintenance  of  the  existing  Corn-law  and  its  repeal  ? 

I  am  reviewing  the  statements  of  protectionists — of  the  enemies  of  the  measures 
of  the  government,  and  I  am  atteroptinfi;  to  prove  out  of  their  own  mouths,  that  it  is 
hopeless  to  undertake  to  re-establish  the  present  Corn-law,  after  its  suspension.  I 
confine  myself  to  the  stoutest  advocates  for  protection.  There  is  the  member  for 
Roxburghshire :  he  was  among  the  loudest  in  condemning  the  measure  of  the  govern-* 
ment.  The  member  for  Roxburghshire,  by  the  way,  has  a  curious  notion  of  the 
relation  between  a  country  and  its  minister,  and  between  the  sovereign  and  the 
minister  of  that  sovereign.  The  hon.  gentleman  likened  me  to  a  hired  advocate  in 
a,  suit  at  Uw.  He  said  I  had  thrown  up  my  brief.  Perhaps  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
not  aware  that  a  minister  takes  an  oath  in  the  presence  of  the  soTereign  to  this 
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.effect,  "  that  in  all  matters  to  be  treated  and  debated  in  council,  be  will,  faithfully, 
openly,  and  truly,  declare  bis  mind  and  opinion  according  to  his  heart  and  con- 
science !  ^  I  apprehend  that  an  obligation  of  this  kind  constitutes  a  material  differ- 
ence  between  the  relation  of  a  minister  to  his  sovereign  and  a  counsel  to  his  client. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said  I  had  been  sent  here  to  defend  the  old  Corn-laws ;  that  I 
bad  made  a  terrible  breach  in  them  in  1842 ;  but  that  I  was  bound,  at  any  rate,  by 
every  consideration  of  consistency  and  honour,  to  maintain  the  Corn-law  of  1842. 
Now  what  reliance  can  I  place  on  his  support  in  maintaining  that  Uw  f  Before  he 
closed  his  speech  he  admitted  that  in  his  own  county,  within  the  last  three  years, 
there  have  been  such  improvements  in  roads,  such  introduction  of  science  into  agri- 
culture, such  increased  facilities  for  producing  cheap  com,  that  in  bis  opinion  the 
time  is  come  when  the  present  Corn-laws  must  be  altered.  On  hearing  this,  I  said 
to  the  hon.  gentleman,  **  For  whom  are*  you  counsel  ?  **  meaning  that  if  any  obliga- 
tion was  Imposed  on  me  to  maintain  tlie  Corn-law  of  1842, 1  could  not  quite  under- 
stand how  tne  hon.  ^rentleman  could  so  readily  abandon  it.  The  hon.  gentleman 
was  indignant  at  being  supposed  to  be  a  counsel  for  any  particular  interest.  "  I 
counsel P  said  he;  **  that  is  an  imputation  on.  my  honour..  I  am  counsel  for  the 
agriculturists — I  am  counsel  for  the  commercial  interests — I  am  counsel  for  the 
whole  country — I  am  counsel  for  the  interests  of  humanity.*^  The  hon.  gentleman, 
like  Anarcharsb  Cloots,.at  the  bar  of  the  French  convention,  claims  to  be  Attorney- 

fneral  to  the  human  race.  Now  I  dd  not  desire  functions  quite  so  comprehensive, 
ask  only  to  be  counsel  for  all  the  great  int««sts  ef  this  countir,  regarding 
them  as  superior  to  party  engagements,  and  to  ha»ve  the  privilege  in  times  of  great 
public  difficulty  of  living  that  ^vice  which)  '*  in  my  heart  and  aonscience,**  I  believe 
to  be  the  best  for  the  public  good. 

I  arrive  next  at  the  member  for  Newcastle- under-Ly me.  The  hon.  member 
informs  me  that  hereafter,  and  for  ever,  he  withdraws  his  confidence  from  me.  He 
withdraws  it  upon  this  ground — that  I  have  established  no  great  principle  in  respect 
to  the  Com- laws.  If  there  ever  was  a  man  who  had  little  reason  to  distrust  a 
minister  for  not  establishing  a  principle,  it  is  the  hon.  gentleman  himself.  He  has 
voted  with  the  member  for  Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Yilliers),  and  he  has  voted 
agunst  him.  He  is  an  advocate  for  a  fixed  duty,  and  he  has  done  all  he  could  to 
maintain  the  sliding-scale.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  boa.  gentleman  has  shared 
in  my  misfortune,  and  read  the  pamphlets  of  John  Colquhoun,  Esquire,  of  Killer- 
mont.  I  must  say  that  his  writings^  as  far  as  I  can  understand  them,  lean  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Com-Uws.  If>  then,,  the  hon.  genilemani  has  voted  with  the  member 
for  Wolferhampton,  and  has  voted  against  hinx— if  he<ia  a  determined  supporter  of 
a  fixed  duty,  and  yet  ever  since  1842,  has  done  all,  iur  his  power  to  maintain  the 
sliding-scale;  and  if  my  cooslmction  of  his  pamphleta  be  correct,  and  that  he  has 
been  an  advocate  of  repeal,  I  wonder  how  I  should  have  fared  with  him  if  I  had^  laid 
down  a  great  principle.  I  wonder  what  the  hon.  gentleman  would  have  said  if, 
after  having  carried  suspension,  I  should  have  subsequently  declared  that  at  the  end 
of  that  suspension  the  grofemmeni  would  stake  its  existence  on  the  revival  of  the 
existing  Cora  law  ?  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  more  strenuous 
opponent  of  such  a  course  than  the  hon.  gentlemaB  ;  there  never,  at  least,  was  a 
gentleman  so  clamorous  for  the  announcement  of  a  principle  who  left  himself  so 
completely  at  single  anchor,  ready  to  vote  for  or  against  any  proposal  that  might  be 
made. 

I  shall  refer  now  to  the  opinions  of  a  noble  lord  who  has  not  yet  taken  part  in  the 
present  debate— the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Newark  (Lord  J.  Manners).  He 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  his  constituents  on  this  subject.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  government  to  rely  upon  that  noble  lord V support,  if  they  had  taken  the  course 
I  have  mentioned,  that  of  advising  a  renewal  of  the  present  Corn-law  after  its  sus- 
pension P  This  is  the  noble  lord's  opinion  on  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws ; — "  The 
conclusion  to  which  I  have  come  is  that  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  the  late  Lord 
Spencer,  and  other  practical  agriculturists,  and  may  be  stated  in  the  emphatic  words 
of  the  Agrundtural  Oazette ;— *  Upon  the  best  of  our  unbiassed  judgment,  we  humbly 
express  a  firm  belief  that  both  the  advantages  and  the  evils — in  fact,  the  whole  effect 
— of  the  expected  change  which  the  political  journalists  have  bruited  of  late  in  our 
ears,  has  been  absurdly  magnified,  aa  much  by  the  ignorance  as  by  the  feelings  and 
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Irishes  of  the  combatants  on  both  sides ;  and  that  of  all  the  panic  dreams  that  ever 
eat  like  a  nightmare  upon  the  energies  of  human  enterprize,  or  cramped  the  sinevs 
of  a  noble  pursuit,  the  idea,  in  a  densely  inhabited  country,  where  population  is 
rapidly  increasing,  trade  and  commerce  extending,  industry  and  skill  unequalled,  and 
true  science  dawning,  that  human  food  is  likely  to  become  too  cheap,  and  its  produe- 
tion  unprofitable,  is  the  most  unaccountable,  and  will  be  eventually  found  the  most 
illusory  and  groundless." 

I  do  not  know  what  course  the  noble  lord  means  to  take  with  respect  to  the  preseiit 
measure.  He  calls  fear  of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  a  panic  dream,  sitting  like  a 
nightmare  on  the  energies  of  human  enterprize ;  and  yet  oe  thinks  the  present  par- 
liament ought  not  to  enact,  nor  the  present  minister  to  propose,  their  repeal  Well, 
but  that  personal  objection  is  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  country  why  this  panic 
dream  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  hon.  member  for  Maidstone  (Mr.  A.  Hope)  said,  **  I  will  not  inquire  whether 
the  measure  is  right  or  wrong,  but  1  will  look  to  your  conduct.  I  will  give  extracts 
from  your  speeches,  and  I  will  show  that  you  ought  not  to  propose  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws."  But,  surely,  the  question  which  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  ask,  is 
the  very  question  which  the  country  asks,  namely,  is  the  measure  right  or  is  it  wrong? 
Is  it  advisable  that  the  Corn-laws  should  be  suspended,  and  that  after  such  suspen- 
sion they  should  revive  ?  If  it  be  right,  vote  for  such  a  proposal ;  if  your  objection 
is  not  to  the  measure,  but  to  the  government  that  advises  it,  withdraw'  if  ^ou  please, 
your  confidence  from  that  government ;  but  surely  you  cannot  justify  votmg  against 
a  measure  which  concerns  such  mighty  interests,  and  whichyou  believe  to  be  right. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  the  member  for  Somersetshire  (Mr.  W.  Miles),  who  made  no 
such  admissions  as  those  which  fell  from  the  member  for  Roxburghshire,  and  the 
member  for  Huntingdon.  I  infer  from  his  speech,  that  he  is  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  existing  law  in  all  its  integrity.  [Mr.  W.  Miles:  Hear,  hear. J  That  hon. 
gentleman  gave  me  notice,  that  from  henceforth  I  must  not  expect  to  possess  his 
confidence.  Of  course  I  heard  that  statement  with  regret,  though  without  surprise. 
The  hon.  gentleman  must  excuse  me  for  observing  that,  in  closing  his  connection  with 
me,  he  has  underrated  his  own  importance.  He  has  not  always  been  a  follower  of 
mine.  On  more  than  one  occasion  he  has  been  himself  a  leader.  On  the  great 
question  of  ^^  protection  to  native  grease,^'  he  set  up  for  himself,  and  was  my  deter- 
mined opponent.  I  will  rob  him  of  none  of  his  laurels — not  one.  I  propc^ed,  last 
year,  that  the  then  existing  duty  on  foreign  grease,  an  article  extensively  used  in 
manufactures,  should  be  remitted,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  rose  and  said,  emphati- 
cally, "  There  must  be  a  stop  to  these  attacks  on  native  produce.  I  take  my  stand 
on  grease — 

*Henoe !  avaunt !  'tis  holy  groand.' 

**  Grease,"  ssud  the  hon.  gentleman,  "  you  shall  not  touch,"  And  why  ?  **  Because,** 
said  he,  ^^  although  the  admission  of  grease  might  be  beneficial  to  the  manufacturers, 
I  doubt  the  vigilance  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  I  think  some  people  would 
eat  the  grease  intended  for  manufacturers,  and  diminish  the  demand  for  butter.^ 
Now,  I  must  say  the  hon.  gentleman,  in  taking  his  stand  upon  grease,  did  more 
injury  to  the  cause  of  protection  than  has  been  done  by  any  decidra  enemy  to  that 
\Bause. 

Mr.  W.  Miles  was  understood  to  say  that  he  had  merely  stopped  the  discossion  at 
a  late  hour  in  order  to  obtain  its  adjournment,  and  was  absent  the  next  day. 

Sir  R.  Peel :  Then  I  admit  at  once  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  on  that  occasion 
he  exhibited  his  qualifications  for  a  leader,  by  his  discretion  in  absenting  himself  from 
the  discussion  on  grease. 

The  hon.  eentleman  must  permit  me  to  advert,  with  perfect  good  humour,  to  two 
or  three  of  nis  arguments.  I  listened  to  his  speech  with  great  attention ;  but  I 
feared  that  he  was  handling  edge  tools.  I  had  previously  stated  that  the  price  of 
cattle  and  meat  had  not  been  diminished  by  the  tariff;  that  the  navy  contracts  for 
the  present  year  had  been  entered  into  on  higher  terms  than  those  of  preceding  years. 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  I  had  omitted  to  state  the  real  cause  of  this  increase — ^tkat 
I  had  overlooked  the  fact  that,  during  the  last  six  months,  the  number  of  sheep 
brought  into  Smithfield  market  baa  decreased  by  250,000,  as  compared  with  « 
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former  period  of  six  months ;  that  there  had  hecn  an  averagpe  weekly  falling-off  in 
tlie  London  market  of  16,000  sheep;  that  the  catile  bad  decreased  in  weight  from 
ten  to  seven  stone,  and,  therefore,  meat  was  higher  in  price.  Be  it  so.  Now,  dues 
the  hon.  gentleman,  after  making  such  a  statement,  really  exult  in  having  opposed 
the  tariff  of  1842  ?  Does  he  think  it  a  public  misfortune  that  when  our  own  cattle 
have  been  half-starved  for  want  of  green  food — when  the  supply  of  sheep  in  Smith- 
field  market  has  fallen  off,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to  the  extent  of  250,000 
in  one  half-year — when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  18,000  in  the  weekly  supply  of  sheep 
— when  ^'  the  kine  are  leao-fieshed  and  ill-fiavoured,"  does  he  think  it  a  public  mis- 
fortune that  we  have  imported  in  twelve  months  a  few  healthy  cattle,  and  some 
sheep,  from  the  continent,  to  the  extent  of  a  weeVs  deficiency  ? 

Mr.  W.  Miles  said,  he  had  suggested  that  the  duty  on  cattle  should  be  regulated 
by  weight,  and  not  by  numbers. 

Sir  R.  Peel  continued :  I  now  refer  to  the  hon.  member's  remarks  relative  to  the 
article  of  flax.  When  a  duty  of  jClO  a  ton  was  imposed  upon  foreign  flax,  it  seems 
that  certain  parishes  in  the  county  of  Somerset  grew  flax.  In  the  parish  of  Chis- 
selburgh  100  acres  were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  that  article,  but  now  grow  flax  no 
longer.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  know  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  cultivation  was  abandoned  ?  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
duty ;  and  at  what  period  did  Chisselburgh  abandon  the  cultivation  of  flax? 

Mr.  W.  Miles:  After  tlie  last  removal  of  the  duty  on  flax? 

Sir  R.  Peel:  The  last  removal !  why  the  last  removal  of  duty  was  in  1842.  And 
what  was  the  amount  of  that  duty  ?  It  was  one  penny  on  the  hundred  weight  of 
foreign  flax.  Surely,  that  was  no  protection  to  the  domestic  produce  of  Chissel- 
burgh and  Aldcock,  and  the  two  Cockers.  If  these  parishes  have  very  recently 
eeawd  to  cultivate  flax,  it  has  been  for  some  better  reason  than  the  removal  of  the 
duty  on  foreign  flax.  That  removal  took  place,  not  in  1842,  but  in  1824.  Pre- 
Tiously  to  1824,  there  was  a  duty  on  foreign  flax  of  £\0  per  ton ;  and  it  was  then 
reduced  to  a  nominal  duty — recently  repealed  altogether.  ^*  See,*'  says  the  hon. 
gentleman,  **  what  injury  free-trade  has  inflicted  on  Chisselburgh !  £1,000  have 
been  annually  withdrawn  from  the  encouragement  of  native  industry  in  one  parish 
alone  l^  It  is  pretty  clear  that  free -trade  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
But  if  it  had,  are  there  no  interests  in  the  world  but  those  of  the  parish  of  Chissel- 
burgh, and  the  two  Cockers  ?  Would  the  loss  of  £1,000  in  Chisselburgh  be  decisive 
against  the  free  admission  of  foreign  flax  ?  Let  us  see  what  has  taken  place  in  other 
important  parts  of  the  empire,  since  the  withdrawal  of  the  protection  to  native  in- 
dustry. Yon  will  find  that  in  Ireland  no  culture  is  at  this  moment  more  profitable 
than  that  of  flax ;  vou  will  find  that  this  trade  has  become  flourishing  since  the  last 
remnant  of  protection  was  withdrawn.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's 
commission,  that  the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland  is  more  profitable  than  that  of  wheat ; 
that  fiax,  without  protection,  gives  a  better  return  than  wheat  with  it.  And  what 
has  been  the  effect  upon  the  manufacture  of  linen  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  linen 
manufacture  in  Ireland  befure  the  removal  of  protection  ?  I  will  assume,  for  the 
calculation,  that  a  fixed  amount  of  French  cambrics  and  cambric  handkerchiefs — 
say  1,000  dozens — has  been  imported  into  London  annually.  Before  the  removal 
of  the  duty,  the  manufacture  of  Irish,  as  compared  with  French  cambrics,  was  as 
100  to  1000  dozens.  In  the  next  four  years,  from  1830  to  1834,  the  Irish  manu- 
facture was  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  1000  dozens;  from  1834  to  1838,  as  900  to 
1000 ;  from  1838  to  1842,  as  4000  to  1000 ;  and  from  1844  to  1846,  as  16,000  to 
1000.  Since  the  withdrawal  of  protection,  a  great  manufacture  has  arisen  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  I  was  assured  the  other  day,  by  dealers  in  linen  of  the  highest 
respectability,  that  whereas  ten  years  ago,  three-fourths  of  the  cambrics  and  cam- 
bric handkerchiefs  came  from  France,  and  one- fourth  only  from  Ireland  ;  in  the  last 
year  the  proportion  was  just  reversed,  one-fourth  coming  from  France,  and  three- 
fourths  from  Ireland.  So  that  it  may  be  true  that  Chisselburgh  has  suffered ;  but 
coincident  with  that  suffering,  the  culture  of  flax  in  Ireland,  and  the  linen  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  have  prospered  to  an  extent  exceeding  the  expectations  of  the 
most  sanguine  friend  to  Ireland.  Well  now,  in  order  to  restore  prosperity  to  the 
parish  of  Chisselburgh,  will  you  replace  the  £\0  duty  on  foreign  flax?  And  will 
you  do  thu  under  the  pretence  of  protecting  native  Industry  ? 
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This  debate,  Sir,  has  chiefly  turned  oo  the  Corn-laws — but  it  is  not  neoessariljr 
a  Corn-law  debate.  I  propose  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  to  consider  the 
priaciples  of  our  commercial  policy.  No  doubt  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  will 
come  before  that  committee  ;  but  it  is  quite  open  to  you  to  reject  my  proposal  on 
the  subject  of  the  Corn -laws,  and  to  agree  to  all  or  some  of  the  others.  So  much, 
however,  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn-laws  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
that  I  cannot  avoid  adverting  to  it.  Sir,  her  Majesty^s  ministers  have  proposed 
this  measure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  the  one  most  likely  to  ensure  success.  They 
have  nroposed  that,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  the  duties  on  com  shall  be  repealed, 
or  at  least  reduced  to  a  nominal  amount.  I  proposed  that  measure,  on  the  part  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  in  the  sincere  belief  that  it  was  likely  to  be  more  accept- 
able than  immediate  repeal  to  the  agricultural  interest.  I  proposed  it  in  the  belief 
that  not  merely  would  it  be  more  acceptable  to  them,  but  that  it  would  be  mora 
advantageous  than  immediate  repeal.  We  accompanied  our  proposal  with  respect  to 
the  Corn-laws,  with  another  for  encouraging  the  improvement  of  land,  by  advancing' 
public  money  for  the  purpose  of  drainage.  I  certainly  thought  that,  as  to  many  lands 
in  this  country,  we  should  be  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  the  foreigner,  if 
absolute  repeal  of  the  Corn -laws  were  postponed  to  the  end  of  three  years ;  that 
there  would  be  a  better  opportunity  for  making  arrangements,  if  necessary,  between 
landlord  and  tenant ;  that»  considering  that  Canada  has  now  an  advantage  as  to  the 
admission  of  her  com,  compared  with  the  corn  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  more 
acceptable  to  Canada,  and  more  for  the  interest  of  that  colony,  that  some  time  should 
elapse  before  Canada  corn  came  into  direct  competition  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  on  this  account,  believing  that  the  arrangement  we  proposed  was 
more  likely  to  prevent  panic,  and  on  the  whole  better  for  the  agriculturists,  that  oo 
the  part  of  the  government,  I  made  the  proposal.  Believing  it  to  be  the  best,  it  is 
my  intention  to  adhere  to  it-^hat  is  to  say,  I  shall  propose  it,  and  use  all  the  legi- 
timate means  I  can  to  give  effect  to  it.  But,  Sir,  it  was  intimated  the  other  ni^t 
by  the  member  for  Somersetshire,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist,  that  he 
would  greatly  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  the  proposal  of  the  government ;  and  that 
sentiment  of  his,  as  he  turned  round  to  bis  friends  behind  him,  received  apparently 
a  very  general  concurrence.  Now,  as  I  stated  before,  it  is  the  intention  of  her 
Mfyesty^s  government  to  adhere  to  their  proposal*  But  at  the  same  time  I  feel  it  to 
be  my  duty  distinctly  to  give  notice  that  if  the  agricultural  body  are  of  opinion  that 
it  will  be  for  their  advantage  that  there  shoukl  be  inunediate  instead  of  deferred 
repeal — if,  by  an  union  with  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  they  should  place  me  in  a 
minority,  then  the  only  consideration  which  I  shall  bear  in  mind  will  be  this — what 
course  can  I  take  best  calculated  to  give  effect  to  the  law  so  amended  at  yoor 
instance  P  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  carry  the  proposition  of  the  government.  I  prefer 
it — I  proposed  it  believing  it  to  be  favourable  to  the  agrieultural  interest,  I  do  not 
say  what  course,  speaking  for  myself,  individually,  I  may  pursue.  I  donH  say  what 
eflrect  the  substitution  of  Immediate  for  postponed  repeal  here  might  have  in  anotheff 
place,  for  which  I  have  less  means  of  answering  than  1  have  had  heretofore ;  but 
this  I  will  say,  that  my  own  opinion  as  to  the  policy  of  a  final  adjustment  of  the  Coro- 
laws  will  remain  unaltered ;  and  that  I  shall  decidedly  prefer  immediate  repealt 
even  though  carried  against  my  own  proposal,  to  throwing  the  country  into  coi^ 
fusion  by  the  rejection  of  this  measure.  Observe,  it  will  bis  quite  open  for  mo  to 
consider  what  course  of  personal  conduct  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  result  I 
should  have  in  view ;  but  the  final  adju^ment  of  this  question  will  be  with  me  a 
consideration  paramount  to  all  others. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate,  I  havo  been  asked  more  than  once  to  speeiQr  the 
price  at  which  corn  will  sell  after  the  passing  of  the  new  law.  I  observed  that  it 
was  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  positive  answer  to  that  question ;  that  I  thought 
the  price  must  be  effected  by  variation  of  seasons  and  ether  considerations ;  'and 
I,  therefore,  could  not  offer — nor,  indeed,  would  past  experience  enoourage  me  to 
offer — any  guarantee,  or  to  give  any  positive  opinion,  as  to  the  probable  fbture  price 
of  com.  !l£it  this  I  must  say,  that  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  suppose 
that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  necessarily  interwoven  with  the  price  of  wheat. 
I  will  attempt  to  demonstrate  this.  The  member  for  Somersetshire  talked  of  the 
boundless  wilds  from  which  com  would  come,  and  is  oppressed  with  the  fear  of 
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enormoHs  production.  I  will  ask  him  to  consider  th»t  the  isUmd  of  Jersey  has,  for 
many  years,  ei^oyed  free  trade  in  com,  and  to  look  at  the  result  as  to  pnce  in  that 
island.  Com  may  he  introduced  into  Malta  from  Egypt  and  Odessa.  The  price  of 
it,  delivered  at  Malta,  has  been,  on  an  average  of  years,  about  30<.  per  quarter;  but  that 
com  bears  a  price  of  IOji.  less  ifi  the  English  markets,  on  account  of  its  decided  in- 
feriority. It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  iust  inference  from  the  nominal  price  at  which 
com  may  sell,  without,  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account,  among  other  elements 
of  price,  the  quality  of  the  com.  I  doubt,  certainly,  whether  there  will  be  any  such 
great  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  more  extended  importation, 
as  seriously  to  Injure  the  agricultural  interest.  But  what  I  want  to  show  is  this — 
that  agricultural  prosperity  has  no  necessary  connection  with  a  high  price  of  wheat 
It  has  been  frequently  admitted  that  there  never  was  a  time  wheu  science  was  so 
successfully  applied  to  agricultuI^e,  when  such  reductions  had  been  made  in  the  cost 
of  production,  as  in  the  kst  three  or  four  years.  Yet  the  price  of  wheat  has  been 
declining.  The  price  of  wheat  seems  to  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  decline  in  this 
country,  apart  altogether  from  all  legislation.  I  will  take  decennial  periods,  com- 
mencing with  the  ten  years  ending  in  1805.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  tea 
years  ending 

1805  was  81  10^ 

1815    „    97    6 

1825    „    78     8 

1835    56    7 

1845    „    57  11 

Now»  what  has  been  the  average  of  the  last  four  years — a  period  during  which  the 
greatest  improvements  are  admitted  to  have  been  made  in  the  science  of  agriculture  P 
The  average  of  the  last  four  years  has  been  5U.  \0d,  only.  The  average  of  fifty 
years,  from  1791  to  1841,  was  68«.  Id,  The  price  of  wheat  has  fallen,  between 
1815  and  1845,  taking  the  average  of  four  or  five  preceding  years,  from  97«.  6</.  to 
5U.  \0d.  And  yet  it  is  admitted  that  agricultural  prosperity  was  never  more 
marked,  and  that  at  no  period  were  greater  improvements  made.  And,  therefore,  if 
there  should  be  still  a  continued  fall  in  the  price  of  wheat,  I  must  ask  you,  in  the 
first  place,  not  to  impute  it,  as  a  necessary  consequence  to  the  operation  of  the  new 
law,  for  I  have  shown  you  that  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  a  decline  in  the  price 
of  wheat ;  and  in  the  second  place,  not  to  consider  a  diminished  price  of  wheat  in- 
dicative of  the  ruin  of  agriculture.  A  remarkable  series  of  facts  presents  itself  in 
comparing  the  rental  of  land  with  the  price  of  wheat.  The  gross  rental  of  land  in 
1815,  as  taken  from  the  Property  Tax  Return,  was  ^£32,502,000.  The  average 
price  of  wheat  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1815,  was  102<.  5^.  For  the  five  years 
ending  with  1842,  the  price  of  wheat  was  64«.  7d.^  while  the  g^ross  rental  of  land  in 
England  bad  increased  to  £37,794,000.  Thus,  coincident  with  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
com,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  rental  of  land.  I  admit  that  there  was  a  change 
in  the  currency  as  comparing  1815  with  1842 ;  but  then  you  must  recollect,  if  on 
that  account  you  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  nominal  price  of  com,  in  the  one  case,  you 
must  take  10  per  cent,  off  the  gross  rental  also ;  so  that  the  result,  as  far  as  the  argu- 
ment is  concerned,  is  the  same.  If  vou  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  price  of  the 
first  five  years,  on  account  of  depreciated  currency,  the  price  will  be  92«.  2d^\  but 
you  must  also  deduct  10  per  cent,  from  the  gross  rental  of  the  first  five  years,  which 
will  reduce  it  to  j£29, 250,000.  Take  it  as  you  will,  there  has  been  increased  rental 
coincident  with  an  immense  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat.  No  doubt  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  land  have  been  increased — no  doubt  great  improvements  have  been 
made— but  surely  this  is  a  proof  that  with  declining  prices  of  wheat  there  has  been  a 
profitable  application  of  capital  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

Sir,  a  speech  was  made  during  this  delwte,  of  great  ability — I  allude  to  that  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Northamptonshire  (Mr.  Stafford  0*Brien.)  How- 
ever I  may  regret  some  of  the  expressions  in  that  speech,  or  dissent  from  its  conclu- 
sions, I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  acknowledge  its  ability.  But  what  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman?  He  told  us  that,  after  this  law  was  passed,  the 
teoant-farmec  would  come  to  his  landlord,  and  would  address  lum  somewhat  after 
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this  manner — *'  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  rent  I  have  hitherto  paid.  The  bones  ot 
my  family  have  been  deposited  for  many  generations  in  the  churchyard  of  this  an. 
cient  parish.  It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  quit  this,  the  residence  of  my  ancestors, 
the  rude  forefathers  of  this  hamlet,  and  to  seek  my  fortune  in  another  country." 
And  the  hon.  gentleman  (making  a  great  impression  on  this  House,  from  the  pathe- 
tic tone  in  which  his  speech  was  delivered)  proposed  that  the  landlord  should  make 
a  speech  in  reply.  Addressing  the  tenant,  he  was  to  say — •'*My  good  fellow!" — 
[Laughter] — *^  My  good  fellow !  it  is  true  that  your  forefathers  lived  in  this  parish, 
and  that  there  has  been  an  intimate  relation  between  your  ancestors  and  mine;  bat 
the  principles  of  free  trade  are  prevailing  now.  I  can  purchase  all  the  articles  of 
my  consumption  at  a  cheaper  rate  in  foreign  markets.  I  must  deal  with  you  on  the 
same  principle.  The  land  you  occupy  produces  gnly  three  quarters  of  wheat  per 
acre.  With  the  application  of  capital  and  skill,  it  may  be  made  to  produce  fire 
uarters;  and  there  is  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Anti- Corn-law  Leagne*^ — 
Mr.  S.  O'Brien :  No,  no !]  Well,  then,  ^  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  manufac- 
turing districts  (not  the  Anti -Corn-law  League,)  is  ready  to  come  and  take  your 
form  at  an  increased  rent.'*  This  was  the  speech  which  the  hon.  gentleman  pat 
into  the  mouth  of  his  landlord.  Now,  Sir,  I  can  suggest  another,  and  I  think  » 
better,  speech  to  be  made  by  this  landlord  to  his  desponding  tenant.  I  would  have 
him  say,  *^  My  good  fellow !  '* — [Laughter.]  (Let  us  have  for  each  speech  the  same 
advantage  of  the  pathetic  tone.)  '*  My  good  fellow !  our  forefathers  have,  it  is  true, 
been  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  this  parish.  The  fortunes  of  your  family  have  long 
been  connected  with  the  fortunes  of  mine.  This  protection  to  agriculture  has  been 
a  bad  business  for  both  of  us.  Under  these  protective  laws  your  farm,  which  ought 
to  produce  five  quarters  of  wheat  per  acre  only  produces  three;  and  public  opinion 
will  hardly  tolerate  this,  that  there  shall  be  at  the  same  time  restrictions  on  the  im- 
port of  foreign  corn,  and  that  our  own  soil  shall  produce  two-fiflhs  less  than  it  ought 
to  produce.  We  must  take  some  measures,  therefore,  to  increase  the  produce  of 
your  farm.  I  have  the  advantage  of  the  new  tariff,  I  am  able  to  purchase  my  luxu- 
ries and  comforts  at  a  lower  rate,  and  I  intend  to  apply  the  whole  amount  of  the 
saving  to  your  assistance,  and  to  the  improvement  of  your  land.  I  won*t,  therefore, 
turn  yon  out  of  your  farm;  I  wonU  let  this  manufacturer  outbid  you  in  the  rent; 
but,  my  good  fellow,  it  is  for  your  interest  and  mine  that  the  land  should  bear  five 
quarters  of  wheat  instead  of  three.  You  have  not  the  capital  and  science  which  arc 
necessary  for  this;  I  will  assist  you  by  the  advance  of  capital,  by  scientific  advice  in 
improving  your  land ;  I  will  contribute  towards  the  education  of  your  son,  and  en- 
able him  to  assist  you  in  your  old  age,  and  to  succeed  you  in  the  farm  hereafter.  I 
will  cut  down  the  trees  which  encumber  your  fields.  Let  you  and  I  unite  to  keep 
out  this  foreign  invader — this  manufacturer  who  wants  to  supplant  you.  You  have 
the  industry,  I  have  the  capital;  let  us  improve  this  farm ;  let  it  be  handed  down  to 
your  son  and  to  mine  in  an  improved  state ;  there  shall  be  five  quarters  of  wheat 
where  there  are  three  now.  That  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  both  landlord  and  tenant; 
and  the  bones  of  your  sons,  and  fhe  bones  of  mine  for  generations  to  come  shall  He 
together  in  the  old  churchyard  with  those  of  our  forefathers."  Now  that  is  the  speech 
which  I  would  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  landlord,  and  I  think  it  the  better  speech 
of  the  two.  Well,  but  suppose  the  tenant  should  rejoin,  ^*  Ah,  sir,  this  is  not  a  land- 
lord's— this  is  not  a  tenant's — this  is  a  labourer  s  question."  I  should  answer, 
^*  Thep,  my  good  fellow,  if  we  make  this  land  which  now  produces  three  quarters  of 
wheat  produce  ^ve,  we  shall  employ  more  labourers.  There  will  be  a  greater  demand 
for  labour.  Thus  all  parties  will  be  benefited — the  estate  will  be  benefited,  the  se- 
curity for  your  rent  will  be  increase<l — your  comfort  will  be  increased — there  will  be 
more  labour  employed — and  all  this  good  will  be  done  by  the  liberal  application  of 
that  saving  which  the  hon.  gentleman  says  the  rich  are  to  derive  from  free  trade  and 
the  new  tariff.** 

This,  however,  is  no  mere  Corn-law  question.  Her  Majesty  made  surely  no  un- 
reasonable demand  when  she  thus  addressed  you  in  the  speech  from  the  throne : — 
*'  [  recommend  you  to  take  into  your  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on 
which  you  have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  extensively  applied,  and 
whether  it  may  not  be  in  your  power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon 
many  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to  make  such  furtlur 
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reductions  and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  great  bene- 
fits to  which  I  have  adverted." 

And  you  promised  you  would  do  this.  The  address  was  pur])osely  worded 
not  to  give  a  pledge  as  to  the  adoption  of  particular  measures;  but  it  gave  this 
assurance  to  the  sovereign,  that — "In  compliance  with  her  Majesty's  recommenda- 
tion,  we  will  take  into  our  early  consideration  whether  the  principles  on  which  we 
have  acted  may  not  with  advantage  be  yet  more  extensively  applied,  and  whether  it 
may  not  be  in  our  power,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  existing  duties  upon  many 
articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  other  countries,  to  make  such  further  reduc- 
tions and  remissions  as  may  tend  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  the  great  benefits  to 
"which  her  M^esty  has  adverted." 

How  do  you  fulfil  that  assurance?  Will  you  refuse  to  go  into  committee  at  all? 
What  is  the  amendment?  Does  it  embody  any  great  principle,  as  I  expected  it 
would,  from  the  early  notice  that  was  given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Newcastle- 
nnder-Lyme?  I  expected  he  would  have  moved  either  that  the  government  was 
not  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  parliament,  or  that  native  industry  is  entitled  to 
protection :  but  what  motion  is  made  now  ?  Why,  that  no  reduction  of  customs' 
duties  shall  be  considered  for  six  nMiUths  to  come.  After  a  positive  assurance  given 
to  her  Majesty  that  you  will  take  these  matters  into  consideration,  you  determine 
not  only  that  there  shall  be  no  change,  but  no  inquiry — no  consideration.  Is  it 
possible  you  can  refuse  to  go  into  the  committee?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against 
the  admission  of  foreign  brandy,  for  instance  ?  Do  you  decide  at  once  against  the 
admission  of  foreign  silk?  This  amendment  absolutely  precludes  the  consider- 
ation in  committee  of  any  one  of  these  questions.  In  point  of  fact,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  corn  at  all.  There  is  a  great  principle  at  issue ;  the  question  is  with  respect 
to  commercial  policy.  The  question  is,  will  you  advance  or  will  you  recede?  The 
immediate  proposal  is,  indeed,  to  stand  still — for  six  months  to  come  to  do  nothing ! 
With  reference  to  the  commercial  policy  of  this  great  country,  to  stand  still  is  to 
retrograde.  The  carrying  of  this  amendment  is  a  reflection  on  the  past  course  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  Every  year  you  have  been  relaxing  protection  ;  you  say 
you  will  relax  it  no  more — you  will  not  listen  to  any  proposals — the  Speaker  shall 
not  leave  the  chair.  Well,  I  do  hope  this  House,  which  has  been  party  to  all  the 
former  proposals  of  reduction,  which  simplified  the  commercial  code,  which  consented 
to  the  tariff  of  1842,  which  passed  the  Canada  Corn  bill,  which  passed  the  amended 
tariff  of  1845 — I  do  hope  this  House  will  not  pass  such  a  reflection  on  itself,  as 
to  vote  that  the  consideration  of  these  measures  be  postponed  for  six  months  to  come. 

The  question  at  issue  is,  whether  you  will  advance  in  the  relaxation  of  duties  and 
the  removal  of  prohibitions,  or  restore  prohibitory  duties,  and  increase  protective 
duties?  I  never  said  that  it  was  on  the  experience  of  the  tariff  for  the  last  three 
years,  that  the  measures  of  the  government  were  founded.  I  said  this — that  during 
three  years  there  have  been,  coincident  with  abundance  and  low  prices  of  food,  great 
contentment — the  diminution  of  crime — the  abatement  of  all  social  disorders,  improved 
health — increased  commerce.  This  is  the  experience  of  three  years  to  which  I  re- 
ferred— which  tends  to  prove  that  cheapness  and  plenty  are  the  foundation  of  your 
prosperity.  I  did  not  take  the  credit  of  this  to  the  tariff:  all  I  claimed  for  the 
tariff  was  this — that,  concurrently  with  these  great  blessings,  there  have  been  con-^ 
stant  relaxations  of  duties  protective  and  prohibitory ;  and  that  if  they  have  not 
caused — they  have  not,  at  any  rate,  obstructed  our  advance  in  the  course  of  improve- 
ment. But  I  will  offer  this  challenge,  not  connected  with  the  tariff  of  the  last  three 
years  alone,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  series  of  your  relaxations  of  prohibitory 
duties;  show  me,  in  the  case  of  any  important  protected  interest,  one  relaxation, 
one  removal  of  prohibition,  which  has  not  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  the  great 
body  of  the  consumers  of  this  country.  Nay,  I  go  further.  Again,  speaking  of  all 
great  interests,  show  me  any  removal  of  prohibition,  or  extreme  protection,  which 
has  not,  at  an  early  period,  contributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  producer. 

I  have  been  ashamed  to  read  some  of  the  petitions  which  have  been  presented  on 
this  subject  of  protection.  A  petition  was  presented  the  other  night  from  certain 
shipowners  of  the  port  of  London.  The  petitioners  represent  that  they  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  shipping  interest;  and,  in  conclusion,  they— *Mn- 
yoke  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  check  all  further  rash  experiments  on  firitish 
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navigatioD,  and,  as  an  earnest  of  its  sympathy  with  a  branch  of  coromeroe  indissohthly 
connected  with  national  defence,  they  implore  your  honourable  House  to  reject  ttie 
proposition  for  reducing  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign  timber  from  25s,  to 
15*.,  as  proposed  by  her  Majesty's  government." 

And  tikis  from  shipowners  I  From  the  builders  of  ships !  And  thev  conclude  with 
a  prayer  to  you  to  check  all  further  rash  experiments  on  British  navigation  1  What 
has  been  the  issue  of  the  rash  experiment  you  made  in  1842  P  You  found,  then,  a 
discriminating  duty  of  45#.  in  favour  of  Canada  timber,  which  you  reduced  to  2Ss. 
Have  you  destroyed  the  Canada  trade  ?  Has  that  rash  experiment  been  destructive 
of  the  welfare  of  shipowners  ?  You  reduced  the  duty  on  Canada  timber  to  nothing ; 
on  Baltic  timber  you  reduced  the  duty  from  45s.  to  25s.  the  load.  What  has  been 
the  result  ?  At  the  port  of  Liverpool  the  average  tonnage  in  the  Brif tsh  North 
American  trade  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  reduction  of  duty  was  153,000  tons; 
since  you  removed  the  duty,  since  you  made  the  rash  experiments  of  1842,  the 
average  tonnage  has  been  194,000  tons.  On  the  average  of  seven  years  before  the 
reduction  of  duty,  5,749,000  cubic  feet  of  pine,  of  all  sorts,  were  brought  into  home 
consumption;  in  1844,  the  quantity  amounted  to  6,211,000  cubic  feet;  and  in  1845, 
to  6,807,000  cubic  feet.  Yet  the  shipowners  call  on  you  to  refuse  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  Baltic  timber  to  \5s.  the  load,  as  they  called  on  you  to  refuse  a  reduction 
formerly  from  45«.  to  25*.  I  presume  Liverpool  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  Canada  trade,  and  in  the  building  of  ships.  Allow  me  to  read  the  following 
extract  from  a  Liverpool  circular  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  timber  for  building 
ships  of  the  first  class : — **  There  is  one  branch  of  the  timber  trade  which  has  this 
year  been  very  scantily  supplied  with  those  woods  adapted  for  the  construction  of 
ships  of  the  first  class.  So  trifling  has  been  the  supply,  that  at  the  present  moment, 
this,  one  of  the  greatest  maritime  ports  in  the  world,  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of 
not  having  in  stock  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  suitable  for  a  twelve  yean*  ship. 
There  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  of  the  policy  which,  by  removal  of  duties,  would 
encourage  the  supply  of  such  woods  from  adl  parts  of  the  world,  and,  at  all  events, 
admit,  free  of  duty,  all  oaks,  hard-woods,  masts,  spars,  treenails,  pitch,  pine,  and 
such  woods  as  enter  largely  and  almost  exclusively  into  the  construction  of  ships. 
As  the  colonial  timber  trade,  formerly  encouraged  by  bounty,  has  at  length  arrived 
at  its  present  enlarged  state,  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  now  that  the  shipwright 
should  have  all  restrictions  removed,  so  as  to  receive  from  all  parts  of  the  worid,  at 
least  in  the  unsawn  state,  whatever  material  he  employs  in  the  construction  of  ships* 
the  great  source  of  this  country's  wealth  and  power,  and  absolutely  necessanr  for  her 
national  defence.  The  removal  of  all  restrictions,  and  an  economical  mode  of  storing, 
would  cause  this  to  be  one  of  the  lai^est  depots  in  the  kingdom.*' 

Not  a  single  log  of  foreign  wood  m  the  port  of  Liverpool  suitable  for  a  twelve 
yean  ship !  Can  this  be  true  P  and  if  it  is,  what  think  you  of  a  petition  from  ship- 
owners and  shipbuilders  to  reject  the  rash  experiment  of  permitting  a  freer  access  to 
the  timber  required  for  shipbuilding?  and  will  that  free  access  destroy  the  Canada 
trade?  On  the  contrary,  as  the  import  of  foreign  wool  increased  the  demand  for 
domestic  wool,  so  will  the  import  of  Baltic  timber  increase  the  demand  for  that  sort 
of  Canada  timber  for  which  the  former  is  not  a  substitute. 

I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  the  speech  of  my  gallant  friend  the  member  for  Liverpool 
(Sir  Howard  Douglas).  It  was  a  condemnation  of  the  principles  of  free  trade,  and 
an  argument  that  such  principles  are  wholly  at  variance  with  the  maintenance  of 
our  revenue,  and  our  colonial  system.  My  gallant  friend  assumes  that  free  trade 
means  the  removal  of  duties  levied  on  articles  of  consumption  for  revenue  purposes. 
I  make  no  such  proposition,  and  defend  no  such  doctrine.  Nay,  I  do  not  advise, 
even  with  reference  to  purely  commercial  considerations,  the  sudden  and  violent  ap- 
plication of  principles  theoretically  true.  I  do  not  abolish  all  protective  duties;  on 
the  contrary,  the  amended  tariff  maintains  many  duties  that  are  purely  protective, 
as  distinguished  from  revenue  duties.  But  though  duties  levied  for  revenue  may 
operate  as  protection  to  branches  of  domestic  industry,  there  is  a  clear  distinetion 
between  the  objects  for  which  such  duties,  and  duties  purely  protective,  are  levied; 
and  it  is  a  wholly  erroneous  assumption,  that  those  who  advise  that  the  principles  of 
free  trade  should  be  the  ruling  principles  to  which  our  commercial  policy  should 
gradually  conform,  either  do  contend,  or  are  bound  by  any  logical  necessity  to  contend 
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that  bona  fide  revenue  duties  on  foreign  products  ought  to  be  abolislied.  Then 
fts  to  the  colonial  system.  Any  one  who  heard  my  gaUant  friend^s  speech  would  infer, 
that  the  roeasare<(  of  the  government  involve  a  total  subversion  of  that  system.  If  they 
pass,  there  will  still  be  left  discriminating  duties  considerable  in  amount  in  favour  of 
almost  all  articles  the  produce  of  the  colonies — ^sugar,  coffee,  timber,  butter,  cheese, 
and  various  articles  of  colonial  manufacture.  But  this  I  cannot  deny,  that  for 
many  years  past  you  have  applied  to  your  colonial  system  the  same  general  principle 
you  have  applied  to  your  commercial  policy,  foreign  and  domestic.  Your  rule  has  been 
(a  wise  rule,  I  think,)  to  relax  cautiously  and  graidually  the  rigour  of  the  colonial  sys- 
tem. All  the  measures  of  Mr.  Huskisson  had  that  tendency.  The  relaxation  was 
not  a  one-sided  one,  favouring  the  mother  country  at  the  expense  of  the  colonies. 
You  have  reduced  the  discriminating  duties  on  coffee,  to  a  limited  extent  on  sugar, 
and  on  other  articles  of  colonial  produce;  but  you  have  consented,  at  the  same  time, 
to  forego  the  protection  which  the  produce  of  the  mother  country  had  in  the  colonial 
market.  You  have  permitted  the  colonies  to  supply  themselves  from  the  United 
States  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity ;  you  have  reduced  the  protecting  duties  in 
favour  of  British,  as  compared  with  articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  from  dO  to  20, 
to  15,  to  7^  per  cent  The  ruling  spirit  which  has  prevailed  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  your  colonial  legislation  has  been  the  relaxation  of  protection — the  reciprocal 
relaxation  of  it  as  regards  British  and  colonial  produce.  And  has  either  party  been 
injured  by  it  ?  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  colonial  system,  and  the  attach- 
ment of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  are  based  upon  a  system  of  exclusion 
and  prohibition.  Some  of  your  colonies — tne  Australian  colonies,  for  instance— de- 
rive little  benefit  from  the  colomal  system,  if  that  system  implies  exclusive  favour  to 
colonial  produce.  But,  surely,  speaking  generally,' your  colonial  relations  are  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  just  and  cautious  application  of  a  liberal  policy  in  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  mother  country  and  its  dependencies. 

I*}ow,  as  to  the  protection  of  native  industry.  The  advocates  of  the  Corn-law 
seek  to  enlist  in  the  defence  of  that  law  all  branches  of  manufactures  threatened  with 
the  loss  or  diminution  of  protection.  The  warmest  sympathy  is  expressed  with  the 
working  classes  employed  in  manufactures,  which  are  to  be  ruined  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Nottinghant  was  particularly  severe  upon 
the  removal  of  protective  duties  on  paper  hangings.  I  really  donU  know  why  there 
should  be  such  a  complaint.  There  is  an  excise  duty  of  \d.  per  square  yard  on 
papers  fabricated  in  this  country ;  and  I  propose  that  there  shall  be  a  duty  on 
foreign  paper  about  700  per  cent,  above  the  domestic  dnty.  I  propose,  that  while 
British  pays  ^.,  foreign  should  pay  2d,  per  yard.  I  know  it  is  said  our  patterns 
are  inferior  to  the  foreign.  But,  depend  upon  it,  there  is  nothing  in  the  physical 
coBStitution  of  Englishmen  to  prevent  them  from  drawing  as  good  patterns  as 
Frenchmen,  if  you  will  stimulate  them  to  exertion  by  competition.  The  hon.  ^n- 
tleman  described  himself  as  looking  out  of  his  window,  and  mourning  over  the  si^tt 
of  a  vast  number  of  paper-makers,  carriage- makers,  and  others,  all  crying  out  that 
they  are  ruined  by  free  trade.  Why,  there  has  not  been  a  single  alteration  made  in 
prohibitory  or  protective  duties  where  the  same  prophecy  has  not  been  made.  It  was 
the  constant  warning  when  the  tariff  was  altered  in  1842.  We  proposed  to  admit 
foreign  potatoes  at  a  moderate  rate  of  duty.  The  potato  growers  of  Yorkshire  said, 
**  We  shall  be  ruined."  In  1842,  there  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hops  from 
J8,  11«.  to  £4,  10«.  The  bop  growers  of  Rent  and  Sussex  said,  *^  We  shall  be 
mined:  where  are  those  employed  in  the  culture  of  hops  to  find  subsistence  P" 
What  quantity  of  foreign  hops  have  come  in  at  the  reduced  duty  ?  Two  hundred 
weight.  I  have  now  proposed  that  there  shall  be  a  reduction  of  the  duty  to  J2,  5«. 
A  £putation  of  hop  growers  were  with  me  the  other  day,  and  said  they  would  be 
ruined.  I  referred  to  the  prophecy  they  had  made  in  1842,  and  showed  them  that  the 
whole  quantity  introduced  was  no  more  than  those  two  hundred  weight.  When  Mr. 
Huskisson  proposed  an  alteratinn  of  the  silk  duties,  about  twenty  years  since,  how 
gloomy  were  the  forebodings  of  ruin  !  That  great  authority,  Mr.  Baring  (Lord 
Ashbnrton)  resisted  the  reduction  of  protection,  and  said — **  There  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  honest  men  who  knew  nothing  in  the  world  of  political  economy, 
but  who,  because  some  very  wise  men  had  sprung  up  of  late,  were  to  be  robbed  of  the 
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earnings  of  iheir  patient  labours.  There  was  to  be  only  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  pro-r 
tection  against  foreign  competition.  Would  the  House  consent  to  a  measure  which 
must  have  the  effect  of  driving  all  the  workmen  connected  with  it  to  the  poor  rates 
for  subsistence?  When  the  l!rench  manufacturer  maintained — as  he  (Mr.  Baring) 
contended  he  would — his  superiority,  what  would  become  of  his  (Mr.  Huskisson's) 
principles  then?  How  was  he  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  operation  of  a  system 
which  would  drive  t&^utter  ruin  and  starvation  the  hundreds  of  thousands  edgaged 
in  the  silk  trade  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ?" 

One  gentleman  improved  upon  Mr.  Baring's  denunciation,  and  said,  "as  for 
unbending,  hard-hearted  metaphysicians" — (his  language  .reminds  rae  of  some 
attacks  which  have  been  made  of  late  upon  another  minister) — **  they  exceeded  the 
devil  himself  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind.** 
*Mr.  Huskisson  replied  in  these  memorable  and  affecting  terms : — '*  I  have  been 
assailed  and  distressed  by  ungenerous  appeals  to  my  feelings,  calling  upon  me  to 
commune  with  my  conscience  and  my  God,  and  to  say  whether  I  am  under  no  vlsita- 
'  tiqns  of  compunction  and  remorse.  Good  God  !  that  man  must  have  a  heart  of  stone 
who  can  witness  without  sympathy  and  pain  the  distress  which  now  exists  among  our 
manufacturers.  I  hope  I  am  not  wanting  in  the  duties  and  feelings  of  a  man.  I 
have  also  a  duty  to  perform  as  a  minister — to  trace  the  causes  of  the  present  cala- 
mities, and  to  prevent,  if  possible,  their  recurrence.** 

He  therefore  persevered:  he  removed  the  duty;  and  what  has  been  the  result? 
Were  hundreds  of  thousands  of  silk  manufacturers  thrown  out  of  employment  ?  Have 
the  poor  rates  been  burdened  for  their  subsistence  ?  Have  we  been  unable  to  com- 
pete with  foreigners  ?  In  the  decennial  period  ending  in  1823,  the  quantity  of  raw 
and  thrown  silk  entered  for  home  consumption  was  .  .  .  19,409,023  lbs. 
For  the  ten  years  ending  1833,  immediately  after  the  reduction  of 

the  duty :         .         .         •   39,681,248  „ 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843 52,007,118  „ 

The  aggregate  annual  coneumption  of  the  successive  decennial  periods  was, 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1828 1,940,000  lbs. 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1833 3,968,124    „ 

For  the  ten  years  ending  1843 5,200,711    „ 

A  further  reduction  of  duty  took  place  in  1842.     The  consumption 

which  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1823  was  on  the  annual  average    1,940,902    „ 
For  the  single  year  1844       ........    6,208,021  , 

Who  was  the  true  philanthropist?  Was  it  the  man  who  cried  out  against  the 
admission  of  French  silks,  and  aenounced  the  minister  as  being  equal  to  the  devil 
himself  in  point  of  malignity  and  contempt  for  the  happiness  of  mankind  ?  Or,  was 
it  that  minister  who  said,  "  Good  God !  don*t  suppose  I  do  not  sympathise  with 
distress.  Don*t]oad  me  with  the  reproach  of  causing  ruin  to  thousands  when  I  am 
endeavouring  to  benefit  them  ?  I  have  seen  Spitalfields  under  the  system  of  pro- 
tection at  the  point  of  starvation.  I  have  seen  constantly  recurring  periods  of  severe 
distress;  let  me  trace  the  causes  of  such  calamities,  and  try  whether  by  bringing  in 
the  free  air  of  competition,  I  cannot  diminish  or  remove  the  sources  of  such  calami- 
ties.** And  have  you  been  unable  to  compete  with  France  ?  Why,  you  have  sent 
silk  manufactures,  goods  and  yarn,  into  that  very  country  which  has  Lyons  at  the 
head  of  the  silk  trade ;  you  sent  as  great  an  amount  of  silk  manufactures  into  France 
last  year,  as  you  exported  to  all  Europe  in  the  year  1826.  I  could  go  through  the 
details  of  other  articles.  I  could  go  through  timber,  through  wool,  through  flax, 
through  inferior  articles ;  but  let  me  take  only  one,  the  article  of  foreign  feathers. 
It  seems  a  small  article,  but  trade  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  small  articles.  In  the 
year  1842,  we  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  feathers  ;  at  that  time  a  manufacturer  of 
those  articles  in  which  feathers  are  used,  said  that  this  was  the  most  hard-hearted 
measure  that  was  ever  introduced;  that  he  had  a  house  in  England,  and  another  in 
Ireland — that  he  dealt  with  English  farmers  for  feathers,  and  found  them  careless 
with  respect  to  them — that  the  Irish  were  more  provident,  though  not  very  humane, 
as  they  plucked  the  birds  alive.  But  he  said  he  took  almost  all  his  feathers 
from  Ireland,  and  he  brought  thence  every  year  100  tons  of  feathers,  and  that  he 
pfud  for  them  20«.  a  stone.     There  would  be  an  end  of  the  feather  trade,  he  said^ 
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with  the  Irish  and  English  farmer  if  this  measure  should  be  passed.  Well,  it  did 
pass,  and  this  year  the  same  person,  admits  his  error  iu  having  opposed  the  reduction 
of  duty  on  foreign  feathers.  I  have  very  recently  received  this  statement,  founded, 
I  believe,  on  his  own  assurances : — ^^  He  has  imported  in  one  year,  *•  1845, '  from  St. 
Petersburg,  above  250  tons  of  feathers,  and  over  50  tons  more  from  other  places, 
Dantzip,  Riga,  Mecnel,  and  the  Mediterranean;  and,  strange  to«say,  so  great  has  the 
demand  become  for  feather  beds,  since  they  became  cheap,  tliat  he  purchased  150 
tons  also,  in  1845,  in  Ireland,  the  growth  of  Ireland;  and  he  is  paying  now  22«.  lOd, 
per  stone,  showing  an  increased  growth  of  50  tons,  and  of  price  for  the  same  article, 
while  the  great  demand  has  enabled  him  to  extend  his  concern,  and  lessen  his 
charges.  He  added,  that  wlien  provisions  were  cheap  in  Cornwall,  the  miners  pur- 
chased a  great  deal  of  feathers." 

This  is  a  small  matter,  but  it  reads  us  an  important  lesson.  The  cheapness  of 
the  article  has  mulliplled  the  demand  for  it ;  with  increased  foreign  import,  there 
has  been  an  increased  demand  for  the  domestic  produce.  The  Cornish  miners, 
earning  high  wages  and  buying  at  a  low  price  the  articles  of  food,  apply  their  savings 
to  the  purchase  of  manufactured  articles,  and  of  that  particular  article  which  enables 
them  to  recruit  by  night  the  severe  toil  of  the  d^y. 

^Tliis  night  is  to  decide  between  the  policy  of  continued  relaxation  of  restriction, 
or  the  return  to  restraint  and  prohibition.  This  night  you  ^11  select  the  motto 
which  is  to  indicate  the  commercial  policy  of  England.  Shall  it  be  ''advance"  or 
'^  recede?"  Which  is  the  fitter  motto  for  this  great  empire ?  Survey  our  position ; 
consider  the  advantage  which  God  and*  nature  have  given  us,  and  the  destiny  for 
which  we  are  intended.  We  stand  on  tlie  confines  of  Western  Europe,  the  chief 
connecting  link  between  the  old  world  and  the  new.  The  discoveries  of  science,  the 
improvement  of  navigation,  have  brought  us  within  ten  days  of  St.  Petersburgh,  and 
"^ill  soon  bring  us  within  ten  days  of  New  York.  We  have  an  extent  of  coast  greater 
in  proportion  to  our  population  and  the  area  of  our  land,  than  any  other  great  na- 
tion, securing  to  us  maritime  strength  and  superiority.  Iron  and  coal,  the  sinews 
of  manufacture,  give  us  advantages  over  every  rival  in  the  great  competition  of 
industry.  Our  capital  far  exceeds  that  which  they  can  command.  In  ingenuity — in 
skill — in  enersry— we  are  inferior  to  none.  {  Our  national  character,  the  free  institu- 
tions under  which  we  live,  the  liberty  of  thought  and  action,  an  unshackled  press, 
spreading  the  knowledge  of  every  discovery  and  of  every  advance  in  science— com- 
bine with  our  natural  and  physical  advantages  to  place  us  at  the  head  of  those  nations 
which  profit  by  the  free  interchange  of  their  products.  And  is  this  the  country  to 
shrink  from  competition  P  Is  this  the  country  to  adopt  a  retrog^rade  policy  ?  Is  this 
the  country  which  can  only  flourish  in  the  sickly,  artificial  atmosphere  of  prohi- 
bition ?  Is  this  the  country  to  stand  shivering  on  the  brink  oi  exposure  to  the 
healthful  breezes  of  competition  ?  . 

Choose  your  motto.  ^*  Advance"  or  "Becede."!  Aiany  countries  are  watch- 
ing with  anxiety  the  selection  you  may  make.  Determine  for  *'  Advance,"  and 
it  will  be  the  watchword  which  will  animate  and  encourage  in  every  state  the 
friends  of  liberal  and  commercial  policy.  Sardinia  has  taken  the  lead.  Naples  is 
relaxing  her  protective  duties,  and  favouring  British  produce.  Prussia  is  shaken  in 
her  adherence  to  restriction.  The  government  of  France  will  be  strengthened; 
and,  backed  by  the  intelligence  of  the  reflecting,  and  by  conviction  of  the  real 
welfare  of  the  great  body  of  the  community,  will  perhaps  ultimately  prevail  over 
the  self-interest  of  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  aristocracy  which  now  pre- 
dominates in  her  chambers.  Can  you  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  soon  relax 
her  hostile  tarifi^,  and  that  the  friends  of  a  freer  commercial  intercourse — ^the  friends 
of  peace  })atween  the  two  countries — will  hail  with  satisfaction  the  example  of 
England  ?V^ 

This  nigtit,  then — if  on  this  night  the  debate  shall  close--you  will  have  to  decide 
what  are  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  policy  is  to  be  regulated.  Most 
earnestly,  from  a  deep  conviction,  founded  not  upon  the  limited  experience  of  three 
years  alone,  but  upon  the  experience  of  the  results  of  every  relaxation  of  restriction 
and  prohibition,  I  counsel  you  to  set  the  example  of  liberality  to  other  countries. 
Act  thus,  and  it  will  be  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  course  you  have  hitherto 
taken.  Act  thus,  and  you  will  provide  an  additional  guarantee  for  the  continued 
198— Vol.  IV.  (^ 
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contentment,  and  happiness,  and  well-boing  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Act 
thus,  and  you  wiil  have  done  whatever  human  sagacity  can  do  for  the  promotion 
of  commercial  prosperity. 

You  may  fail.  Your  precautions  may  be  unavailing.  They  may  give  no  certain 
assurance  that  mercantile  and  manufacturing  prosperity  will  continue  without 
interruption.  It  seems  to  be  incident  to  great  prosperity  that  there  shall  be  a 
reverse^that  the  time  of  depression  shall  follow  the  season  of  excitement  and  suc- 
cess. That  time  of  depression  must  perhaps  return ;  and  its  return  may  be  coinci- 
dent with  scarcity  caused  by  unfavourable  seasons.  G-loomy  winters,  like  those  of 
1841  and  1842,  may  again  set  in.  Are  those  winters  efikoed  from  your  memory? 
From  mine  they  never  can  be.  Surely  you  cannot  have  forgotten  with  what  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity  you  re-echoed  the  deep  feelings  of  a  gracious  Queen,  when 
at  the  opening  and  at  the  close  of  each  session,  she  expressed  the  warmest  sympathy 
with  the  suflferiogs  of  her  people,  and  the  warmest  admiration  of  their  heroic 
fortitude. 

'i'hese  sad  times  may  recur.  '^  The  years  of  plenteonsness  may  have  ended,**  and 
''the  years  of  dearth  may  have  come;"  and  again  you  may  have  to  offer  the 
unavailing  expressions  of  sympathy,  and  the  urgent  exhortations  to  patient  resig- 
nation. 

Commune  with  your  own  hearts  and  answer  me  thisqueetlon:  will  your  assurances 
of  sympathy  be  less  consolatory — will  your  exhortations  to  patience  be  less  impres- 
tdve — if,  with  y(^r  willing  consent  the  Corn-laws  shall  have  then  ceased  to  exist  ? 
Will  it  be  no  satisfaction  to  you  to  reflect,  that  by  your  own  act,  you  have  been 
relieved  from  the  grievous  responsibility  of  regulating  the  supply  of  food  ?  Will  you 
not  then  cherish  with  delight  the  reflection  that,  in  this  the  present  hour  of  com- 
l)arative  prosperity,  yielding  to  no  clamour,  impelled  by  no  fear-^exoept,  indeed, 
that  provident  fear,  which  is  the  mother  of  safety — ^you  had  anticipated  the  evil  day, 
and,  long  before  its  advent,  had  trampled  on  every  impediment  to  the  free  circulation 
of  the  Creator's  bounty? 

When  you  are  again  exhorting  a  sufforing  people  to  fortitude  under  their  priva- 
tions, when  you  are  telling  them,  ^*  These  are  the  chastenings  of  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  Providence,  sent  &r  some  inscrutable  but  just  and  beneficent  purpose — ^it 
may  be,  to  bumble  our  pride,  or  te  punish  our  unfaitlifnlness,  or  to  impress  us  with 
the  sen«e  of  our  own  nothingness  and  dependence  on  His  mercy  t!*  when  yon  are  thus 
addressing  your  suffering  fellow-subjects,  and  encouraging  them  to  bear  without 
repining  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  may  God  mnt  that  b^  your  decision  of  this 
night,  you  may  have  laid  in  store  for  yourselves  the  consolation  of  reflecting  that 
such  calamities  are,  in  truth,  the  dispensations  of  Providence — that  they  have  not 
been  caused,  they  have  not  been  aggravated  by  laws  of  man,  restricting  in  the  hour 
of  scarcity  the  supply  of  food  I 

Debate  again  adjourned;  and,  after  extending  over  seven  more  nights,  making 
a  total  of  twelve  nights,  the  resolution  was  confirmed  by  a  majority  of  97. 


THANKS  TO  THE  ARMY  IN  INDIA. 
March  2,  1846. 

Sir  Robert  Pekl  rose  and  took  bis  stand  at  the  table,  when  Mr.  Bi%fat  inter- 
posed, and  begged  leave  to  present  a  petition.  It  purported  to  be  from  Reading, 
and  to  pray  that  the  House  would  not  vote  thanks  to  the  Indian  army,  as  the  troops 
were  engaged  in  an  unjust  and  impolitic  warfare. 

Sir  R.  Peel  then  spoke  as  follows :  1  am  about  to  propose  that  one  of  the  higheat 
rewards  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  successful  valour  snail  be  conferred  by  this  House. 
I  am  about  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  Commons  of  this  great  empire  aball  be 
given  to  the  officers  and  men  who  recently  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  under  very  try- 
ing circumstances,  by  their  discipline,  by  their  fortitude,  bv  their  brilliant  valonr, 
have  sustained  the  reputation  of  their  country,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  the 
service  to  which  they  belong.  And  I  was  prepared,  until  I  was  intemiptea  by  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  nemb^  for  the  city  of  Durham,  to  believe  that  it  would  be 
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impossible  that  any  body  of  Englishmen  could  be  fnnnd,  who,  seeing  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  unprovoked  aggression  which  called  forth  the  exertions  of  these 
gallant  men — seeing  what,  in  a  just  cause,  was  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
their  country — would  sign  a  petition  grudging  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
courage  and  devotion  which  we  propose  to  oner.     [Much  cheering.] 

The  resolutions  with  which  I  shall  conclude  will  not  touch  upon  any  matter  of 
purely  political  concern,  but  are  framed  in  cooformity  with  established  usage — that 
usage  being  consonant  with  reason  and  justice.  The  resolutions  will  be  confined  to 
the  acknowledgment  of  military  skill,  ability,  and  valour ;  and  those  who  may  be 
disposed,  if  any  there  be,  to  question  the  policy  of  the  Indian  government,  will  not 
bo  in  the  slightest  degree  compromised  by  giving  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  motion 
I  shall  submit.  However  convinced  I  may  be  of  the  justice,  the  moderation,  and 
the  wisdom  which  have  characterized  the  conduct  of  my  gallant  friend,  the  governor- 
general,  yet  I  shall  studiously  abstain,  in  the  observations  which  I  make,  from  any 
reference  to  matters  of  public  policy,  excepting  such  as  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the 
military  operations  which  are  the  subject  of  the  resolutions  I  shall  move.  With  the 
position,  with  the  government,  with  the  population  of  the  Sikh  territory,  we  have 
become  familiar  through  events  that  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  yeai's.  The 
state  of  the  country  and  the  history  of  the  Punjaub  are  probably  well  known  to  all 
whom  I  am  addressing,  from  the  relation  in  which  we  stood  towards  it  during  our 
operations  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Affghanistan.  The  House  is  probably  well 
aware  that  by  the  ability  and  energy  of  an  individual  (Rimjeet  Sing)  supremacy  was 
established  by  him  in  the  Punjaub ;  and  that  for  many  years,  through  that  ability 
and  energy,  he  ruled  the  destinies  of  that  great  country,  and  kept  in  subjection  and 
subordination  a  powerful  army.  Since  his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1839, 
the  government  of  the  Punjaub  has  presented  a  series  of  acts  of  cruelty,  oV  intrigue, 
of  a  rapid  succession  of  governors,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  the  predecessor 
by  the  successor;  it  has  exhibitetl  a  picture  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery  so 
extravagant,  that  it  might  be  calculated  to  provoke  a  smile  if  it  were  noc  for  the 
influence  such  h'centiousness  and  debauchery  must  exercise  over  the  welfare  of  mil- 
lions. The  acts  of  that  government  have  been  mainly  directed  by  that  powerful 
soldiery  over  which  Ruojeet  Sing  established  his  sway ;  but  which  since  his  death 
has  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  controlling  the  conduct  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
even  of  the  military  commanders,  by  repeated  acts  of  insubordination,  and  repeated 
murders,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  increased  pay.  Perhaps  the  best  idea  one  can 
give  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  affairs,  and  of  the  difficulties  of  speculating  upon 
any  acts  that  may  be  committed,  or  upon  any  measure  that  may  be  resorted  to  is 
this^-that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  main  object  of  the  governors  of  that  country,  and 
of  the  principal  landed  proprietors,  and  chiefs,  has  been  to  provoke  coUicion  with  the 
British  army,  not  for  the  purpose  of  resenting  any  wrong,  or  of  sustaining  the  mili- 
tary reputation  of  their  country,  but  of  freeing  themselves  from  subjection  to  an 
insubordinate  and  licentious  force,  by  pprovoking  a  conflict  with  Great  Britain,  in 
which  that  force  should  fall  a  sacrifice.  That  has  been  the  main  object,  and  the 
strange  principle  of  public  policy,  that  has  for  some  time  guided  the  decisions  and 
regulated  the  acts  of  the  rulers  of  the  Punjaub.  I  well  know  what  was  the  object 
of  my  friend.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  undertaking  the  government  of  India.  He 
made  great  sacrifices  from  a  sense  of  public  duty ;  my  gallant  friend  held  a  prominent, 
place  in  the  councib  of  her  Majesty :  he  was,  I  believe,  without  any  reference  to 
party  divisions,  held  in  general  esteem  in  this  House,  as  well  by  his  political  oppo- 
nents as  by  his  political  friends.  He  was  regarded  by  the  army  of  this  country  a« 
its  friend,  becaune  he  was  the  friend  of  justice  to  all  ranks  of  that  army.  It  was 
proposed  to  him  at  a  time  of  life  when,  perhaps,  ambition  is  a  less  powerful  stimulus 
than  it  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period — ^it  was  proposed  to  him  to  relinquish 
bis  place  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign — to  forego  the  satisfaction  he  must  have 
felt  at  what  he  could  not  fail  to  see,  that  he  was  an  object  of  general  re.«pect  and 
esteem.  He  separated  himself  from  that  family  which  constituted  the  chief  happiness 
of  his  life,  for  the  purpose  of  )>erforming  a  public  duty  he  owed  to  his  Sovereign  and 
his  country,  by  taking  the  arduous  and  responsible  situation  of  chief  governor  of 
our  Indian  possessions.  He  went  out  with  a  high  military  reputation,  solicitous  to 
establish  his  fame  in  conuection  with  our  Indian  empire,  not  by  means  of  conquest, 
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or  the  exhibition  of  military  skill  and  valour,  but  by  obtaining^  for  hini$>elf  a  name  in 
the  annals  of  India  as  the  friend  of  peace,  and  through  the  promotion  of  the  social 
interests  and  irelfare  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  mainly  on  account  of  the  military 
character  and  high  reputation  of  my  gallant  friend  that  he  was  enabled  to  eontrol 
and  keep  in  check  the  aspirations  of  more  ardent  and  impetuous  minds  bent  upon 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  tire  Punjaub. 

The  view  which  my  gallant  friend  took  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to 
the  Punjaub,  was  shortly  this :  he  thought  the  dominions  of  the  British  Crown  in 
India  were  sufficient  for  every  purpose — that  the  interests  of  the  empire  would  not 
be  promoted  by  the  addition  of  the  Punjaub  to  the  |)ossession8  already  subject  to  our 
own  rule.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  resist  any  temptation  to  territorial 
ai^grandizement.  His  desire  was  to  see  a  native  government  established  in  the 
Punjaub,  capable  of  maintaining  its  independence,  of  restoring  subordination  in  the 
ranks  of  a  great  army,  composed  of  men  of  high  natural  courage,  of  great  physical 
strength,  accustomed  to  discipline,  and  trained  to  military  habits  by  European  officers 
of  distinguished  reputation.  His  wish  was,  that  a  Sikh  government  should  be  estab- 
lished. He  deprecated  the  formation  of  a  Mussulman  government,  or  the  domination 
of  any  other  than  Sikh  authorities.  At  the  same  time  that  he  was  determined  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  direct  agl^ession,  he  refused  repeated  proposals  that  were 
made  to  him  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Punjaub.  Although  nothing 
could  have  been  more  easy ;  although  but  a  wonl  from  him  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  induce  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of  the  Punjaub  to  rise  against  the  Sikh 
authorities,  who  were  conducting  themselves  in  a  manner  so  irreconcilable  with 
sound  policy  or  common  sense,  he  resolved  steadily  to  adhere  to  the  line  he  had 
chalked  out;  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  domestic  affiiirsof  the  Punjaub ; 
and  to  observe  lilerallv  every  obligation  of  good  faith. 

But  while  that  was  his  view  of  the  policy  that  ought  to  be  pursued,  he  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  danger  to  which  our  Indian  empire  was  constantly  exposed  from  the 
maintenance  on  its  frontier  of  a  profligate  and  debauched  government,  controlled  by 
an  insubordinate  and  licentious  army.  My  gallant  friend,  therefore,  took  all  precau- 
tions. He  had  to  guard  a  frontier  extending  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  at  least  100 
miles.  The  frontier  from  Ferozepore  to  R^pur  was  at  least  100 miles;  from  Fero- 
zepore  to  Loodiana  about  T7  miles.  My  gallant  friend,  cautiously  abstaining  from 
the  collection  of  any  force  mi  the  frontier  which  could  justify  aggression,  or  even 
remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  the  Lahore  government,  took  those  precautions  which 
would  effectually  prevent  successful  attack  on  their  part.  At  Ferozepore  he  sta- 
tioned a  force  of  about  6,000  men,  consisting  of  one  European  regiment,  seven 
regiments  of  native  infantry,  two  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  twenty-four  light  guns, 
and  had  mounted  in  position  at  Ferozepore  thirty  or  thirty-five  pieces  of  heavy 
artillery.  He  intended  this  to  be  the  advanced  post  of  the  British  army  on  the 
western  side  of  the  frontier.  At  a  distance  of  about  seventy-six  miles  to  the  eastward, 
higher  up  the  Sutlej,  at  Loodiana,  he  collected  a  force  of  about  5,000  men.  My 
gallant  friend  thought  that  these  two  armies,  or  two  divisions  of  an  army,  stationed 
about  seveuty-six  miles  from  each  other,  acting  on  the  flanks  of  any  foroe  from  the 
Punjaub,  induced  by  caprice  or  by  the  temerity  of  their  rulers  to  invade  the  British 
territory,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  effectual  control.  At  a  distance  more  in 
the  interior,  namely,  at  Umballa,  he  stationed  another  division,  of  7,500  men  at  the 
least.  My  gallant  friend  was  undoubtedly  under  the  impression  that  it  was  highly 
improbable  that  any  attack  would  be  made  by  the  army  of  the  Punjaub  upon  the 
British  positions.  He  knew  that  no  conduct  on  his  part  could  provoke  or  justify 
such  an  attack;  and  he  felt  every  assurance  that  could  be  felt,  so  far  as  justice 
and  reason  sanctipned  the  inference,  that  the  army  of  the  Punjaub  would  not 
be  mad  enough  to  seek  a  conflict  with  the  British  forces  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sutlej. 

There  were  good  reasons  why  my  gallant  friend  did  not  keep  together  for  the 
last  two  or  three  years  an  immense  British  and  native  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej.  Constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  government  and  by  the  military  leaders  of 
the  army  of  the  Punjaub  to  corrupt  our  native  troops.  The  constitution  of  the  army 
of  the  Punjaub  is  purely  democratic :  the  private  soldiers  elect  representatives,  five 
in  number  from  each  company,  to  control  their  officers,  to  depose^hem  wli^n  they 
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think  fit,  or  to  subject  them  to  death  when  it  is  deemed  expedient  The  pay  of  an 
infantry  soldier  of  the  Punjaub  is  about  25*.  a  month ;  while  the  pay  of  a  sepoy  in 
her  Majesty's  service  is  only  about  ]4«.  or  ISs,  a  month.  Constant  exertions  were 
made,  by  direct  and  indirect  m«ans,  aided  by  community  of  language  and  of  reli- 
gion, to  shake  the  fidelity  of  the  native  troops ;  but  I  rejoice  to  say  that  they  were 
made  without  success.  The  loyalty  of  the  sepoys,  with  scarcely  a  singU  exception, 
has  been  untainted.  All  the  offers  of  a  profligate  government  and  a  licebtiouB 
soldiery  were  onavaillng;  but  still  it  was  prudeot  in  my  gallant  friend  not  to  bring 
together  on  the  frontier^  for  an  indefinite^  timo^  and  for  no  specific  object,  an  immense 
native  force,  seeing  that  within  a  few  miles  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  injurious 
example  of  a  soldiery  free  from  all  restraint,^  and  constantly  resorting,  to  threats  of 
actual  violence  towards  their  leaders.  There  wene,  therefore,  political  reasons  for  not 
keeping  our  troops,  as  it  were  in  immediate  contact  with  such  an  enemy,  and  there 
were  military  reasons  equally  powerful. 

It  was,  in  the  first  place,  impossible,  if  aggression  were  intended,  to  foresee  at 
what  point  an  invasion  would  be  made.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  were  many 
states  belonging  to  the  Punjaub,  and  some  of  the  chiefs  of  those  states  men  of 
doubtful  fidelity.  In  those  dominions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej  are  many  forts 
of  considerable  size  and  strength.  A  force  controlled  by  no  government,  impelled 
by  the  fear  of  losing  its  pay,  or  the  hope  of  extorting  more,  is  not  governed  by  or- 
dinary considerattona  of  prudence  like  the  armies  of  regpular  states;  and  if  the 
army  of  the  Ptuijaub  meditated  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  British  territory,  it  was 
difficult  to  foresee  at  what  point  the  descent  would  be  made.  Between  Ferozepore 
and  Roopur  there  are  not  fewer  than  twenty  fords  available  for  the  passage  of  troops  ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  ascertain,  their  exact  position,  since,  from  the  nature  of  the  river, 
they  are  constantly  changing.  My  gallant  friend,  thouglu,  therefore,  that  true 
military  policy  recommended  the  coivse  he  has  pursued,  not  that  his  whole  army 
should  be  concentrated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  but  that  our  territory  should  be 
guarded  by  a  sufficient  foree  stationed  at  Ferozepore  and  Loodiana.  Seeing  the 
superior  force  of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  the  Punjaub,  the  desperate  rashness  of  a 
licentious  army  not  governed  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct,  it  was  within  the 
limit  of  possibility  that  a  dash  might  be  made  at  Delhi,  or  some  vital  part  of  the 
Indian  Empire.  My  gallant  friend,  therefore,  most  wisely  and  prudently,  kept  a 
consider&ble  force  at  Umballa,  seventy-six  miles  to  the  south-east  from.  £rOodiana, 
and  a  still  larger  body  of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Delhi.  This,  whole  force 
was  assembled  by  wav  of  precaution  against  the  possible  attempts  of  the  Lahore  army; 
and  it  consisted  in.  the  whole  of  not  fewer  than  thirty  regiments  of  native  infantry, 
of  nine  regiments  of  European  infantry,  of  twelve  regiments  of  native  cavalry,  and  of 
three  regiments  of  European  cavalry.  AH  this  was  quite  consistent  with  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor- general,  and  with  his  detcrmioatioi^  to  be  seduced  by  no 
temptation  to  aggression  on  the  enemy. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  my  gallant  friend  the  Governor.general  did  take  every  pre- 
caution to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  in  case  of  sudden  and 
unprovoked  attack.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  at  the  time  when  he  was  occupied 
with  his  functions  as  Guvernorrgeneral,  and  when  it  was  most  material  that  he  should 
perform  them  in  conjunction  with  his  council  at  Calcutta :  in  a  minute,  dated  on  the 
16th  June,  he  submitted  to  the  council  his  opinion  that  our  relations  with  the  court 
of  Lahore  became  so  doubtful,  that,  great  as  was  the  inconvenience  of  separating 
the  Governor-general  and  his  council,  it  was  desirable,  with  reference  exclusively  to 
Indian  interests,  that  he  should  proceed  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  in  order  that 
un  the  spot  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  such  directions  as  appeared  necessary,  and 
which,  if  given  at  the  distance  of  a  thousand  mile<i,  might  be  inappropriate.  The 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  council  was,  that  it  was  for  the  public 
interest  that  the  Governor-general  should  proceed  to  join  the  army;  and,  in  confor- 
mity with  this  advice,  in  the  month  of  October  he  took  his  departure  for  the  left  bank 
of  the  Sutlej.  Up  to  an  early  period  in  December,  the  opinion  of  my  gallant  friend 
(Sir  Henry  Hardinge)  was,  that  there  would  be  no  irruption  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Sutlej  into  the  British  territory.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Sikhs  must  be  con- 
vinced that  such  an  attempt  could  only  end  in  signal  defeat,  and  therefore  that  it 
would  not  be  made.    So  far  as  he  could  reason  from  experience^  he  had  a  right  tg- 
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arrive  at  this  conclusion.  In  1849,  the  army  of  Lahore  left  the  capital  and  advanced 
to  the  Stulej ;  but  after  remonstrance  on  our  part  it  retired  again  and  abandoned  the 
enterprise.  In  1844,  exactly  the  same  conduct  was  observed ;  the  Punjaub  annj 
eager  for  pay,  or  for  booty,  if  pay  could  not  be  obtained,  and,  instigated  by  the 
government  and  the  chiefs,  appeared  to  contemplate  an  irruption ;  hot  in  1644,  as 
in  1843,  tlie  army  withdrew  to  the  interior.  Accounts,  however,  reached  my  g^allaot 
friend  towards  the  end  of  November  last,  which  ied  him  to  believe  that  an  invasion 
of  the  British  territory  was  seriously  menaced.  The  House  will  find  by  the  papers 
recently  presented  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  that  on  the  20th  November,  M^or 
Broad  foot  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  another  to  the  Governor- 
general,  to  this  effect : — 

••  GrOTEBNos-GEirERAL*8  AoaMCT,  Ncv,  20,  1845. 

*<Sir — Since  I  had  the  honour  of  waiting  on  your  excellency  to-day,  I  have 
received  Lahore  letters  of  the  18th  instant  (morning).  During  the  night  of  tho 
1 7th  the  chiefs  had  agjreed  on,  and  the  Durbar  had  ordered  in  writing,  the  following 
plan  of  operations.  The  army  was  to  be  divided  into  seven  divisions,  one  to  remain 
at  Lahore,  and  the  rest  to  proceed  against  Roopur  and  our  hills,  Loodiana,  Hurreekee, 
Ferozepore,  and  Scinde,  while  one  was  to  proceed  to  Peshawur ;  and  a  force  under 
Rajah  Golab  Singh  was  to  be  sent  to  Attock.'' 

The  decision  then  taken  by  the  Lahore  durbar  was,  that  four  divisions  were  to  be 
employed  in  an  attack  upon  the  British  territory,  but  they  were  not  to  make 
a  concentrated  or  simultaneous  movement ;  and  the  policy  of  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Governor-general  was  thus  demonstrated.  The  Lahore  army,  in  four  divi- 
sions, vras  to  make  four  separate  attacks  on  different  points  along  the  river — the  first 
division  was  to  force  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  line;  another  to  attack  Loodiana; 
a  third  pass  the  river  at  Hureekee;  and  the  fourth  attack  Ferozepore.  Those 
divisions  were  to  consist  of  about  8,000  men  each.  The  Hoose  will  see  by  refer- 
ence to  the  papers  laid  before  them  how  difficult  it  was  for  any  person,  even  the 
most  experienced,  to  speculate  on  the  decision  to  which  the  governing  powers  at 
Lahore  might  arrive.  They  will  see,  too,  that  the  ministers,  or  those  who  held  the 
reins  of  government,  spent  their  days  in  such  continuous  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
that  no  resolution  of  theirs  could  be  defiended  on.  An  account  written  by  the 
agent  at  Lahore,  to  the  secretary  to  government,  dated  Umballah,  November  21st, 
founded  on  information  received  direct  from  liahore,  presents  this  picture  of  the 
councils  of  the  Punjaub: — *'  The  Ranee  (that  is,  the  regent,  t^e  mother  of  the 
infant  Maharajah)  complained  that  whilst  the  troops  were  urging  the  march,  thej 
were  still  going  home  to  their  villages  as  fast  as  they  got  their  pay;  and  Sirdar 
Sham  Singh  Attareewallah  declared  his  belief  that  unless  something  was  done  to 
stop  this,  he  would  find  himself  on  his  way  to  Ferozepore  with  empty  tents.  The 
bait  of  money  to  be  paid,  and  to  accompany  them  was  also  offered,  and  at  length 
the  durbar  broke  up  at  two  p.m.  Great  consultations  took  place  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  I  know  only  one  result,  that  the  Ranee  had  to  give  her  lover  his  formal  dismissal, 
and  that  he  (R^jah  Lol  Singh)  actually  went  into  the  camp  of  the  Sawars  he  is  to 
command,  and  pitched  his  tent.  What  the  Ranee  says  is  quite  tme  of  the  sepoys 
dispersing  to  their  houses ;  the  whole  aflair  has  so  suddenly  reached  its  present 
height,  that  many  of  the  men  themselves  think  it  will  come  to  nothing,  and  still 
more  who  had  taken  their  departure  do  not  believe  it  serious  enough  to  go  back. 
On  the  day  after  this  scene  took  place,  i.e.,  the  19th,  the  nsuai  stream  of  sepoys, 
natives  of  the  protected  states,  who  had  got  their  pay,  poured  across  the  Sutlej,  at 
Hureekee,  on  the  way  to  their  homes.'* 

There  appears,  also,  an  account  of  another  conversation,  in  those  papers,  which 
took  place  between  the  Rajah  Lai  Singh  and  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  and  advisers  of  the  Lahore  government,  and  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  one  of  them  in  whom,  from  his  character  and  wisdom,  the  slightest  confidence 
could  be  placed.  In  a  letter  from  Lahore,  dated  the  24th  day  of  November,  the 
following  conversation  was  detailed :  Bhaee  Ram  Singh,  addressing  Lai  Singh,  said — 
^*  *The  English  have  interfered  in  no  affairs  of  the-Khalsa;  what  is  the  wisdom  of 
your  making  (religious)  war  at  the  bidding  of  the  soldiei7  P  None  of  the  nobles 
have  discovered  the  real  intentions  of  the  bngliah.    The  Govemor^oeral't  agent, 
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^ho  18  a  steady  fiiend,  has  written  in  the  plainest  terms,  tliat  the  English  govern- 
inent  desires  only  friendship  like  that  of  the  late  Maharaja  Runieet  Singh ;  but  tliat 
if  any  thing  wrong  is  done  by  the  Sikh  army,  the  rulers  of  the  kingdom  will  be  held 
responsible,  for  rulers  must  account  for  the  acts  of  their  troops  and  subjects.  Be 
eaudous  how  you  march  to  Uureekee  with  the  troops.*  The  Rajah  said,  ^  Bhaee 
Sahib,  what  can  I  do?  if  I  remain,  the  sokliery  seise  me  by  the  throat.^  '* 

In  a  word,  the  conocila  of  the  durbar  seem  to  have  been  shifting  from  day  to  day, 
and  BO  one  could  speculate  with  any  degree  of  confidence  as  to  the  probable  result. 

Oa  the  9th  of  Diseember,  the  Oovemor-genera),  thinking  our  relations  with  the 
Punjaub  very  critical,  and  Uiat  it  was  desirable  to  take  every  precaution  against  any 
sodden  irruption,  gave  orders  that  the  divbion  of  troops  at  Umballah,  consisting  of 
7,dOO  men,  should  move  towards  the  Sutlej.     On  December  11,  the  very  day  on 
which  the  Lahore  army  crossed  the  Sutlej,  the  British  and  native  troops  of  that 
division  were  on  their  march  from  Umballah  to  the  frontier.    The  whole  proceed- 
ings of  the  Governor-general  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  subsequently  to  that 
day,  as  well  as  before  ir,  were  characteriaed  by  the  greatest  prudence,  skill,  and 
foresight.    From  Umballah  the  troops  marched  to  a  place  called  Buseean,  where, 
owing  to  the  prudent  precautions  of  the  Governor-general,  they  found  an  ample 
supply  of  food  and  stores.     It  was  resolved  that  a  junction  should  be  effected  with 
the  Loodiaoa  diviMon,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  incur  some  risk  at  Loodiana, 
rather  than  forego  the  advantage  of  a  junecion  with  the  Loodiana  division  of  the 
army.     Those  troops  advanced  accordingly  towards  Ferozepore,  and  learned  by  the 
way  that  the  army  of  Lahore,  amounting  to  not  less  than  60,000  men,  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  were  prepared  to  attack  the  British  army.     The  expectations  of  the 
Governor-general  were  entirely  justified  by  the  result.    There  were  in  Ferozepore 
7,/»00  men,  35  heavy  guns  in  position,  and  24  pieces  of  field  artillery,  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  ordnance.    The  army  of  Lahore  shrunk  from  the  attack  of  so  formidable 
a  post,  aind  Ferozepore  was  entirely  safe,  according  to  the  anticipations  which  had 
been  entertained  by  the  Giovemor^neral.     The  arnw  of  Lahore,  not  venturing  to 
attack  Ferozepore,  determined  to  give  battle  to  the  British  forces  on  their  march 
from  UmballiiJi,  and  on  the  18th  of  December  made  a  sudden  attack  on  them.    On 
that  day  the  troops  had  reached  Moodkee,  after  having  marched  150  miles  by  forced 
marches.     The  men  were  suffering  severely  from  want  oi  water,  and  from  exhaustion, 
and  yet  such  was  their  discipline  and  gallantry,  that  they  repelled  the  whole  of  the 
attacking  army,  though  greatly  superior  to  them  in  number,  defeating  a  force  treble 
their  amount,  and  succeeding  in  the  capture  of  17  of  their  guns.     The  army  of 
Lahore,  thus  repulsed  by  our  forces  advancing  from  Umballah,  retired  within  very 
formidable  entrenchments  at  Ferozeshah.    T  hose  entrenchments,  consisting  of  strong 
breastworks,  were  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  opposite  faces  were  a 
mile,  and  half  a  mile  in  length  respectively.    In  the  faite  of  those  formidable  works, 
protected  by  150  guns  of  heavy  calibre  and  excellent  workmanship,  and  defended  by 
near  60,000  men,  the  Governor-general,  and  the  Commander-in-chief  determined  to 
effect  a  junction  with  the  divbion  of  the  army  which  was  stationed  at  Ferozepore. 
The  troops  advanced  accordingly  within  three  miles  of  the  enemy's  position,  and 
manoeuvred  on  his  left  fiank ;  but  the  Commander-in-chief  having  given  previous 
notice  to  Sir  J.  Littler,  made  a  march  to  his  left,  and  on  the  21st  December  effected 
a  junction  with  the  Ferozepore  division,  which  thus  gave  an  addition  of  7,500  men. 
At  this  time  there  remained  but  three  hours  to  sunset.     It  was  resolved,  however, 
to  attack  the  position  of  the  enemy.     My  gallant  friend  (the  Governor- general)  of- 
fered his  services  as  second  in  command*  services  whicli  were  cheerfully  and  promptly 
accepted  by  the  Commander-in-chief.     Determined  not  to  wait  till  next  morning, 
the  instant  they  effected  their  junction  with  the  division  under  Sir  John  Littler,  the 
commanders  resolved  to  make  an  attack  npon  the  entrenched  camp.    The  result. 
Sir,  of  that  attack  proved  the  valour  of  our  European  and  Indian  forces  iu  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  has  entitled  them  to  the  warmest  acknowledgments  of  tliis 
House  and  of  the  country.    The  night  of  the  2l8t  December  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  military  annals  of  the  British  Empire.     The  enemy  were  well 
d^ended  within  strongly  fortified  entrenchments — their  guns  were  served  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  told  on  our  advancing  columns  with  great  effect.    The  right 
of  the  British  army  was  led  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  whilst  the  left  centre  was 
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headed  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge.  Our  forces  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  during^ 
the  three  hours  which  as  yet  remained  of  daylight;  but  Ihey  had  not  sufficient  time 
to  complete  that  victory,  which  was  gloriously  achieved  on  the  following  day.  The 
British  army,  however,  made  good  their  attack,  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
camp.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  camp  took  fire,  and  further  conflict  was  for 
a  time  suspended  in  consequence;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  ceased  the  army  of  Lahore 
brought  forward  their  heavy  artillery,  and  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  upon  our 
troops.  The  details  of  those  occurrences  have  been  given  with  admirable  clearness 
in  the  despatches  of  both  commanders ;  but  there  have  been  private  letters  received 
which  speak  of  them  with  less  of  formality,  and  perhaps  give  truer  and  more  faitli- 
ful  accounts  of  these  actions  than  the  official  documents.  Perhaps  the  House  will 
excuse  me  if  I  read  an  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  the  Governor-general  to  a 
member  of  his  own  family.  The  right  hon.  baronet  then  read  as  follows: — ^'  The 
night  of  the  21st  was  the  nlost  extraordinary  of  my  life.  I  bivouacked  with  the  men, 
without  food  or  covering,  and  our  nights  are  bitter  cold.  A  burning  camp  in  our 
front,  our  brave  fellows  lying  down  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  which  continued 
during  the  whole  night,  mixed  with  the  wild  cries  of  the  Sikhs,  our  English  hurrah, 
the  tramp  of  men,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying.  In  this  state,  with  a  handful  of 
men,  who  had  carried  the  batteries  the  night  before,  I  remained  tillmltrning,  taking 
very  short  intervals  of  rest  by  lying  down  with  various  regiments  in  succession,  to 
ascertain  their  temper,  and  revive  their  spirits." 

My  gallant  friend,  as  yon  see,  spent  that  eventful  night  passing  from  regiment  to 
regiment,  cheering  the  men  by  his  own  example  of  constancy  and  courage — doing 
all  that  human  means  could  do  to  ensure  victory  to  our  arms.  *^  I  found,''  my 
gallant  friend  goes  on  to  say — **  I  found  myself  again  with  my  old  friends  of  the 
39th,  3 1st,  50th,  and  0th,  all  in  good  heart  "-r<( regiments  with  which  he  had  served 
in  the  Peninsula) — and  with  them  that  regiment  which  has  earned  immortal  fame 
in  the  annals  of  the  British  array — her  Majesty's  80th  regiment — *'  My  answer  to  ail 
and  every  man  was,  that  we  must  fight  it  out,  attack  the  enemy  vigorously  at  day* 
break,  beat  him,  or  die  honourably  in  the  field.  The  gallant  old  general,  kind- 
hearted,  and  heroically  brave,  entirely  coincided  with  me." 

Let  the  House  observe  bow  anxious  my  gallant  friend  is  to  do  justice  to  his  com- 
panions  in  arms.  ^*  During  the  night  I  occasionally  called  on  our  brave  English 
soldiers  to  punish  the  Sikhs  when  they  came  too  close  and  were  impudent ;  and 
when  morning  broke  we  went  at  it  in  trne  English  style.  Gough  was  on  the  right. 
I  placed  myself,  and  dear  little  Arthur  [bis  son]  by  my  side,  in  the  centre,  about 
thirty  yards  in  front  of  the  men,  to  prevent  their  ^Ang^  and  we  drove  the  enemy 
without  a  halt  from  one  extremity  of  the  camp  to  the  other,  capturing  thirty  or  forty 
guns  as  we  went  along,  which  fired  at  twenty  paces  from  us,  and  were  served 
obstinately.  The  brave  men  drew  up  in  an  excellent  line,  and  cheered  Gough  and 
myself  as  we  rode  up  the  line,  the  regimental  colours  lowering  to  me  as  on  parade. 
The  mournful  part  is  the  heavy  loss  I  have  sustained  in  my  officers.  I  have  had  ten 
aides-de-camp  kors  de  oombaty  ^ve  killed  and  Bve  wounded.  The  fire  of  grape  was 
very  heavy  from  100  pieces  of  cannon;  the  Sikh  army,  drilled  by  French  officexs, 
and  the  men  the  must  warlike  in  India." 

From  my  affectionate  regard  for  that  gallant  man,  I  am  proud  to  be  enabled  to  ex- 
hibit him  on  such  a  night  as  that  of  the  21st  of  December — going  through  the  camp 
— passing  from  regiment  to  regiment — ^keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  men — encou- 
raging them— animating  their  ardour — and  having  lost  ten  aides-de-camp  out  of 
twelve — placing  his  young  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the 
front  of  the  line,  in  order  that  the  British  troops  might  be  induced  not  to  fire  on  the 
enemy,  but  drive  them  back  by  the  force  of  the  British  bayonet.  It  was  characteristic 
of  the  man  to  read  these  details.  He  had  two  sons  present,  one  of  whom  was  a 
civilian,  and  the  other  in  the  army.  On  the  night  of  the  21st^  he  sent  the  civilian  to 
the  rear  of  the  army,  saying  that  his  presence  disturbed  him,  and  that  if  he  refused 
to  retire,  he  would  send  him  away  in  arrest  a  prisoner;  but  the  presence,  he  said,  of 
his  younger  son,  an  officer,  whose  duty  called  him  to  the  field,  only  made  the  father 
more  desperately  resolute  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  On  the  22nd,  after  the  battle 
was  over,  he  took  his  eldest  son,  when  visiting  the  sepoys  and  the  wounded,  and  he 
showed  them  a  Governor-general  of  India  who  had  lost  his  hand,  and  the  son  of  a 
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Qovcfnor-general  who  had  lost  his  foot,  and  endeavoured  to  console  them  in  their 
sufferings  by  proving  to  them  that  men  in  the  higliest  rank  were  exposed  to  the  same 
casualties  as  themselves. 

As  I  before  observed,  the  accounts  of  all  the  military  operations  are  given  with 
admirable  clearness  in  the  despatches  laid  before  the  House.  They  must  have  been 
read  with  such  attention  by  every  member  of  the  House,  that  I  will  nor  weaken  their 
effect  by  minute  reference  to  military  details.  The  pride  and  satisfaction  we  must 
all  derive  from  those  gallant  exploits  are  no  doubt  counterbalanced  by  deep  regret 
for  the  loss  of  so  many  men  of  the  highest  distinction  and  promise.  We  have  had 
the  misfortune — the  great  misfortune — of  losing  that  gallant  officer  who  on  former 
occasions  has  so  frequently  distinguished  himself — Sir  Robert  Sale.  He,  Sir,  has 
closed  a  long  career  of  glory  by  that  death  to  which  I  believe  he  himself  looked  for^ 
ward  and  which  he  coveted-^that  death  in  the  field  which  entitles  me  to  say  that, 
even  in  his  own  estimation,  he  was  ^'•felix  etiam  opportunitate  mortis."  Sir,  I  do 
hope  that  this  House  wiU  on  no  distant  day  mark  their  esteem  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  Sir  Robert  Sale,  by  humbly  representing  to  her  Majesty  their  unanimous 
wish,  that  she  may  be  pleased  to  record  the  gratitude  of  the  country  by  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  Str  Robert  Sale. 

•  We  have,  Sir,  also,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Sir  J.  M^Caskill,  to  whom  a  brief  but 
touching  testimony  of  approbation  is  borne  in  the  despatch  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  civil  and  military  services  of 
India — Major  Broadfoot.  In  that  gentleman  the  highest  confidence  was  placed  by 
every  one  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  obtained  the  applause  of  every  civil 
and  military  authority  in  the  country,  and  his  prudence  and  skill  as  a  civilian  wero 
only  equalled  by  his  ardour  and  bravery  in  the  field.  He  was,  I  believe,  the  last  of 
three  brothers,  all  of  whom  have  died  in  the  service  of  their  country  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Major  Broadfoot  was  present  with  Sir  R.  Sale  during  the  siege  of  Jellalabad, 
and  took  a  most  conspicuous  part  in  its  defence.  It  is  mournful,  Sir,  that  we  should 
have  to  deplore  the  loss  in  the  same  conflict  of  two  gallant  men  so  devoted  to  their 
country's  service  as  Sir  R.  Sale  and  Major  Broadfoot. 

I  shall  not  refer  by  name  to  officers  of  lower  rank  who  have  fallen  in  this  conflict; 
for  where  all  were  so  distinguished,  it  must  be  invidious  to  particularize ;  but  what- 
ever their  ranJE,  I  can  assure  their  surviving  relatives  that  their  country  will  do 
justice  to  their  memory  ;  I  hope  the  thanks  of  the  House  will  be  conveyed  to  all  the 
men  of  every  regiment  engaged  in  this  brilliant  exploit  without  exception.  If  there 
were  occasions  on  which  tno  reputation  for  valour  of  some  regiments  may  appear  not 
to  have  been  upheld,  considering  their  former  services — their  known  gallantry — their 
severe  losses — the  remembrance  of  one  moment's  default  is  altogether  obliterated  by 
the  recollection  of  their  former  eminent  conduct,  and  of  the  services  they  rendered 
on  that  very  day.  I  am  quite  certain,  Sir,  that  the  men  of  her  Majesty's  62nd 
regiment,  of  the  14th  native  infantry,  and  the  other  gallant  native  regiment  on  the 
flank  of  her  Majesty's  62nd  regiment,  will  not  sufler  in  the  estimation  of  the  country ; 
that  the  willing  thanks  of  this  House  will  be  given  without  exception,  to  all  the  regi- 
ments engaged  in  this  action. 

I  hope,  Sir,  there  will  be  an  unanimous  acquiescence  in  this  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
European  and  Indian  army.  I  trust  I  have  said  nothing  that  can  provoke  discussion 
or  dissent  in  any  quarter  of  the  House.  There  is  nothing  in  the  resolution  to  which 
any  man — whatever  may  be  his  opinions  iis  to  the  policy  of  the  Governor- general — 
can  object.  Let  us  on  this  occasion  keep  political  and  party  differences  ^together 
in  the  background.  Let  us  all,  without  any  division  of  political  party,  concur  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  brilliant  services  of  men  so  worthy  of  the  name  of  English* 
men.  There  never  has  been  a  greater  example  of  extreme  forbearance,  strict  justice, 
and  a  resolve  to  resist  all  the  temptations  to  which  the  army  was  exposed — there 
never  was  a  greater  combination  of  those  high  qualities  with  the  most  brilliant  talent 
and  valour  in  defence  of  the  British  empire  in  India.  The  gallantry  of  those  who 
fell  in  that  conflict  will  not  be  without  its  fruits.  Their  lives  will  not  have  been 
sacrificed  in  vain.  The  remembrance  of  their  conduct  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest 
possessions — one  of  the  great  defences  of  this  country.  When  we  reflect  what  can  be 
effected  by  discipline  and  valour,  such  as  was  manifested  by  our  countrymen  on  these 
memorabie  days,  we  feel  th^t  in  a  just  cause  our  country  must  be  victorious.    The 
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memorj'  of  those  men  who  have  ^llea  through  their  derotion  to  thar  eoon^ry  will 
long  serve  to  animate  the  British  army.  It  will  make  us  proud  of  that  name  wbicli 
we  bear,  and  encourage  us,  if  need  be,  to  emulate  their  heroic  exertions,  and  exhibit 
equal  devotion,  equal  perseverance,  equal  courage,  in  the  cause  of  our  common 
country.  [Oreai  a^  enthusiasiic  cheering  greet^  the  right  hotu  baronet  from  ail 
tides  of  the  House  in  the  progress^  and  at  the  conclvHon^  of  hie  speech,'}  He  then 
moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  to  the  effect — ^that  the  thanks  of  the  House  be  conveyed 
to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  Oough,  and  the  officers,  oon-comnistioned 
officers,  and  private  soldiers  of  the  European  and  Indian  army,  for  their  eminent 
services  in  the  battles  of  the  18th,  21st,  and  2*2nd  of  December,  1845. 

The  resolutions  having  been  seconded  by  Lord  John  RusselU  were  put  eeriaOmf 
and  carried  wm  con. 
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House  in  Committee  on  the  Customs  and  Com  Importation  Acts.  On  the  qnes- 
tion,  **  That  in  lieu  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn,  grain,  meal,  or  flour, 
there  shall  be  paid  until  the  1st  of  February,  1848,  tlie  following  dntie:?," — 

Mr.  Yiltiers  rose  and  moved  as  an  amendment,  '*  To  leave  out  the  words,  4n  lieu 
of,*  in  order  to  insert  the  words  ^  All  duties  on  imported  com  do  now  cease  and 
determine.*  ** 

Sib  Robert  Pbei.:  Sir,  I  presume  it  is  not  the  wish  of  the  great  body  of  the 
House  that  we  should  continue  this  debate,  to  which  twelve  days  have  already  been 
devoted.  There  are  some  points  raised  in  this  debate  with  respect  to  which  I  should 
wish  to  g^ve  some  explanation ;  but  as  I  shall  probably  have  other  opportunities  of 
ofleriug  that  explanation,  I  shidl,  in  what  I  have  now  to  say,  simply  confine  myself 
to  the  question  whether  it  be  desirable  that  the  repeal  of  the  corn  duties  shoidd  be 
immediate,  or  whether  they  should  continue,  as  her  Majiesty's  government  propose, 
foe  a  period  of  three  years.  Now,  I  am  boimd  to  say  that  if  you  look  singly  and  ab- 
stractedly to  the  emergency  which  exists  in  Ireland — I  am  bound  to  say,  tliat  in  thai 
case  I  think  the  better  measure  would  be  the  immediate  suspension  of  all  duties* 
Suppose  we  had  taken  the  course  pursued  in  former  years,  and  liad,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, suspended  the  duties  for  a  period  of  eight  months — that  is  to  say,  until  the 
month  of  August  or  September  next,  there  would  then  be  an  absolute  repeal  of  all 
duties,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  nominal  duty  only ;  but  we  should  have  to  determine 
in  the  interim  what  provision  should  be  made  with  respect  to  the  period  when  the 
suspension  would  expire.  Those  who  eontend  that  the  Cora-laws  ought  to  be 
immediately  repealed,  would  of  course  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  measure  carrying^ 
out  their  object.  An  immediate  repeal  would  provide  for  tl^  accomplishment  of 
their  pur))ose,  and  it  would  also  provide  for  the  removal  of  all  duties  during  the  ap- 
proaching scarcity  in  Ireland.  But  that  is  not  the  universal  opinion.  There  are 
many  who  think  the  Corn-laws  ought  not  to  be  repealed*  Her  Majesty^s  government 
having  to  decide  upon  this  question  on  the  20th  of  December,  after  they  bad  been 
recalled  to  office,  thought  that  it  might  be  possible  at  the  same  time  to  mak»  previ- 
sion  for  the  emergency  in  Ireland,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  settlement  of  the 
Curn-law  question.  I  have  fraokly  admitted  that  the  provision  made  for  the  pre- 
sent emergency  is  not  quite  so  complete  as  would' be  made  if  you  removed  the  duty 
altogether.  But  what  her  Majesty's  government  had  to  consider  was,  on  the  20lh 
of  December,  as  I  have  already  stated,  how  they  conli  best  effect  the  cioable  object 
of  providing  for  the  emergency  in  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  of  trying  to  gain 
the  assent  of  the  legislature  to  laying  tlie  foundation  for  the  total  removal  of  all 
duties ;  and  in  the  hope  of  reconciling  those  two  objects  in  the  best  way  possible, 
her  Majesty's  government  framed  the  proposition  which  is  now  under  the  oonsidera- 
tion  of  the  House.  With  respect  to  the  apprehensions  of  scarcity  in  Ireland,  we 
certainly  do  not  altogether  remove  the  duties  on  grain,  but  we  propose  to  remove  the 
duty  altogether  on  Indian  corn ;  we  propose  to  remove  altogether  the  duty  on  riee ; 
and  though  not,  perhaps,  so  nearly  affecting  the  people  of  Ireland,  we  propose  to  re- 
move it  idso  altogether  from  eattle  and  meat.    With  respect  to  wheat,  teo^  we  fL$a» 
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that  in  a  very  diflerent  positirm  to  what  it  was  in  before ;  and  we  materially  reduce 
the  duty,  which  at  present  absolutely  prevents  yon  taking  out  of  bond  that  superior 
description  of  wheat  which  is  most  important  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  the  in- 
ferior descriptions  which  enter  into  the  market,  and  affect  the  average  prices  which 
regulate  the  duty  on  the  other.  I  have  before  me  a  memorial  signed  by  the  wholo 
of  the  millers  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  they  state  that  the  general  weight  of  the 
bushel  of  com  in  ordinary  years  averages  from  about  61  lbs.  to  63  lbs.,  whilst  in  the 
present  year  it  is  not  above  58  lbs.  They  say  it  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
if  they  could  have  access  to  the  better  qualities  of  wheat  which  are  in  bond,  for  the 
purpose  of  mixing  with  the  inferior  wheat,  and  they  therefore  pray  for  immediate  re- 
peal. The  duty  at  present  upon  that  wheat,  however,  is  17«. ;  and  as  there  is  a 
great  quantity  of  inferior  wheat  in  the  market,  the  price  appears  to  be  low,  and  the 
duty  consequently  remains  high,  so  high  as  to  operate  almost  as  a  prohibition  to 
taking  out  of  bond  that  quality  of  wheat  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have 
for  mixing  with  the  inferior  wheat  The  present  proposal  of  her  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment certainly  does  not  remove  the  duty  on  wheat  altogether,  but  it  will  considerably 
reduce  the  present  duty  of  17«. ;  and  it  will  do  more — it  will  give  a  guarantee  that  in 
no  one  case  can  the  duty  rise  above  10^.,  and  there  must  be  a  very  rapid  fidl  in  the 
price  of  wheat,  which  is  not  to  be  expected,  to  bring  the  doty  up  to  lOs,  The  maximum 
duty  at  present  is  20ff.  Under  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  the  maximum 
would  be  lOf .,  and  it  is  not  probable  even  if  the  price  should  fall  to  some  extent,  that 
It  would  be  more  than  5s,  or  6s.  for  some  time  to  come.  That  is  the  proposal  of  her 
Majesty's  government  with  respect  to  wheat.  Then  with  respect  to  barley.  The  pre- 
sent duty  is  7^.:  we  propose,  certainly,  not  to  reduce  the  duty  to  a  merely  nominal  one; 
but  we  believe  that  it  will  not  exceed  2s,  instead  of  7s,  The  duty  upon  oats  is  now  6s, 
Under  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  it  will  not  exceed  2s. ;  but  both  in 
the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  observe  the  guarantee  which  is  given  as  an  encouragement 
to  importation.  In  barley  there  would  be  a  guarantee  that  the  duty  should  not  rise 
above  5«.,  and  in  the  case  of  oats  not  above  4s.  a  quarter.  The  duty  on  rye  is  at  pre- 
sent 8s,  6d.  Under  the  proposal  of  the  government  it  will  be  reduced  to  2s,  The 
present  duty  on  beans  is  6s.  6d.,  which  will  also  be  reduced  to  2s,  On  peas,  a  simi- 
lar reduction  will  be  made.  lam  speaking  now  of  the  apprehension  of  a  scarcity  of 
food  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  admit  that  the  proposal  is  less  perfect  than  if  the  duty  had 
been  altogether  removed.  But  I  say,  that  in  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  in 
this  country,  jou  cannot  look  at  this  question  abstractedly.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
very  inconsiderate  course  at  the  present  moment  to  propose  a  mere  suspension  of 
the  duty,  to  endure  for  eight  months ;  for  we  should  make  no  advance  by  such  a 
suspension  towards  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  At  the  end  of  that  period 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  the  question  would  be  just  as  great  as  ever: 
the  public  feeling  would  be  equally  excited  ;  and  I  coufcss  I  cannot  see  at  all  how  a 
suspension  of  duties  for  eight  months  would  tend  to  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  ;  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  be  certain  of  the  footing  on  which 
the  Corn-laws  shall  hereafter  stand.  My  opinion  is  decidedly  that  it  is  for  the  public 
interest  that  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws  should  be  either  at  once  settled,  or  that 
the  foundation  for  a  settlement  should  now  be  laid,  and  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
assurance  on  the  part  of  the  country  that  at  no  remote  period  the  duties  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  grain  should  cease.  The  proposal  of  her  Majesty^s  govern- 
ment gives  that  assurance.  I  was  certainly  impressed  from  what  passed  rhe  other 
night,  with  the  belief  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  were  inclined 
to  prefer  the  immediate  repeal.  When  I  use  the  word  *•  repeal,'*  I  mean  the  re- 
duction to  a  nominal  duty.  The  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  certainly  did  declare 
positively  in  favour  of  immediate  repeal.  I  may  be  erroneous  in  my  impression  of  the 
degree  of  assent  which  the  hon.  member  gave  to  the  immediate  repeal — I  speak 
merely  hypothetically ;  but  when  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke,  his  declaration  was  cer- 
tainly received  as  implying  a  preference  of  immediate  repeal,  nor  was  any  dissent 
then  expressed  by  him.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  proposed  a  suspension  of 
the  repeal  for  the  period  of  three  years,  partly  from  the  impression  that  that  proposal 
was  preferable  in  itself  to  the  immediate  repeal,  partly  from  a  hope  that  it  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  those  who  represent  the  agricultural  interest ;  and  it  was  under 
the  impression  that  the  immediate  repeal  was  viewed  by  many,  as  I  know  it  is,  most 
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decided  friends  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  main  adYocates  of  their  rightfii 
with  the  same  appmhation  which  I  attributed  to  the  expressions  of  the  bon.  mem- 
ber for  Somersetshire,  that  I  said,  as  I  now  repeat,  that  if  the  representatifes  of  the 
agricultural  interest — if  those  best  acquainted  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
agriculturists,  should  really  prefer  immediate  repeal  to  a  suspension  of  the  repeal  for 
three  years,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  under  these  circumstances,  by  uniting 
their  forces  with  tiiose  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  sit  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  they  will  be  enabled  to  carry  that  proposition.     Should  they  do  that,  my 
paramount  object  being  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  adjustment  of  this  question  by 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  X  shall  accept  the  amended  proposal  of  pn  immediate 
repeal.     But,  at  the  same  time,  my  own  opinion  in  favour  pf  the  gradual  removal  of 
duties  proposed  by  government  remains  unchanged.     The  hon.  gentleman  the  mem- 
ber for  Durham  threatens  us  with  a  continued  agitation.     Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  for 
it.    I  think  such  an  agitation  will  be  unreasonable.    I  cannot  answer  for  the  agricul- 
tural party  as  to  the  course  they  would  pursue  in  case  a  great  change  of  this  kind 
were  carried  ;  but  I  don't  think  an  attempt  would  be  made  by  them  to  disturb  a  set- 
tlement of  this  kind  when  once  made.    [An  hon.  member :  I  think  there  would  be.] 
I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  observation,  because  that  might  certainly  justify  agitation. 
But,  if  there  were  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  I  must  say  1  think  that  a 
continued  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  Anti*  Corn-law  League,  considering  that  there 
was  a  parliamentary  assurance  that  those  duties  would  cease  after  a  lapse  of  three 
years,  and  that,  during  the  interval,  there  would  be  but  a  low  duty  as  compared  with 
the  existing  duty,  I  must  say  I  think  that  a  continued  agitation  under  such  cirenm- 
stances  would  be  unreasonable.     I  must  say,  moreover,  that  I  do  not  think  that  agi- 
tation would  be  successful.    The  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  year  after  year  a  motion 
would  be  made  for  absolute  repeal.     Now,  it  might  be  made ;  bat  as  year  after  year 
the  time  would  be  approaching  when  absolute  repeal  must  take  place,  I  cannot  think 
that  much  interest  would  be  attached  to  the  motion.     I  think  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  who  would  then  withdraw  from  the  Anti-Curn-law  League — a  great 
number  of  persons  who  would  say  that  this  is  not  an  unreasonable  settlement.  Con- 
sidering the  differences  which  prevail  upon  the  subject — considering  the  prospect 
that  the  duty  is  to  expire  in  three  years,  and  that  every  day  would  be  bringing  us 
nearer  to  the  period  of  an  absolute  repeal  of  the  duty,  or  at  least  of  its  reduction  to 
a  nominal  amount,  I  cannot  help  thinking — considering  also  that  the  duty  would  be 
much  lower  than  it  has  hitherto  been — 1  cannot  help  thinking  that  whatever  may  be 
the  menaces  of  continued  agitation,  that  agitation  would  be  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter from  that  which  would  prevail  if  no  attempt  were  made  to  adjust  this  question. 
If  we  had  proposed  a  total  and  immediate  repeal,  I  think  we  must  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  success.     When  a  propo:^al  is  made,  people  are  naturally  inclined  to  take 
a  different  view  of  it  from  that  which  they  would  take  if  some  other  proposal  had 
been  made  ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  if  we  had  proposed  an  immediate  re- 
peal, the  hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  would  not  have  expressed  for  it  any  prefer- 
ence.    I  do  think  that  if  the  proposal  of  her  Majesty's  government  had  been  for 
immediate  repeal,  we  would  have  met  with  such  a  degree  of  opposition,  that  we  roust 
have  abandoned  all  hope  of  carrying  the  measure.      Our  proposal  has  been  made 
partly  from  a  preference  for  the  motion  abstractedly  on  its  own  merits^  and  partly 
from  a  sincere  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  and  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of  those  who 
are  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest ;  but  if  immediate  re- 
peal be  carried  in  preference  to  deferred  repeal,  I  intend  to  accept  the  amendment. 
Yes,  my  conviction  of  the  policy  of  an  adjustment  of  the  question  is  such,  that  I  in- 
tend to  do  what  I  can  to  promote  the  success  of  that  amended  measure ;  but  I  cannot 
be  answerable  for  the  effect  of  such  an  amendment.   It  will  not  affect  my  own  course ; 
but  it  is  impossible  I  can  answer  for  its  ultimate  success.     I  prefer  the  deferred  re- 
peal to  immediate  repeal,  for  this  reason,  that  her  Majesty*?  government  intend  to  pro- 
pose other  measures  connected  with  the  landed  interest.     One  objection  to  deferred 
repeal  is,  that  it  will  lead  to  two  prices,  one  now  and  one  at  the  end  of  three  years. 
But  I  do  not  see  the  panic  now.  I  mean  a  panic  greatly  depressing  the  price  of  wheat. 
But  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  we  are  depressing  the  price  of  wheat  by  this 
protracted  discussion.    I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  owner  of  every  qiuurter 
of  wheat  now  sold  is  receiving  1«.  6d.  or  2s.  less  than  he  would  receive  if  this  ques- 
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tioD  were  settled.  It  being  quite  notorious  that  you  can  have  no  great  supply  from 
tlie  continent,  there  being  other  countries  since  we  began  this  debate,  from  which 
exportation  has  been  prohibited  and  importation  encouraged ;  I  cannot  help  thinlcing 
that  there  may  be,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant-farmer,  a  perfect  assurance  that  the  de- 
gree of  competition  with  which  he  will  have  to  contend  will  be  very  trifling  indeed  ; 
and  if  he  once  knew  that  the  mind  of  the  legislature  were  made  up  on  tite  subject 
of  the  corn  trade,  my  own  impression  is,  that  there  would  lie  a  slight  and  immediate 
increase  of  price.  Considering,  too,  that  we  accompany  this  measure  with  another 
for  affording  facilities  for  the  drainage  of  land— [Hon.  members  :  They  will  not  be 
accepted.]  There  is  no  compulsion  to  accept  them ;  but,  if  they  be  accepted,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  in  cases  of  settled  property  of  raising  money  for  improvements 
on  more  moderate  terms  than  it  can  be  procured  for  at  present.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing also,  that  as  it  will  be  known  there  is  to  be  a  competition  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  the  minds  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  tenants  will  be  directed  to  the  improve- 
ment of  land,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  year.4,  partly  by  the  aid  of  public  money, 
and  partly  by  the  exertions  of  individuals,  we  shall  place  ourselves  in  a  more  favour- 
able position  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  foreign  countries,  than  if  we  opened 
the  ports  immediately,  with  the  possibility  of  a  good  harvest  all  over  the  continent 
before  us.  These  were  the  reasons  which  induced  the  government  to  make  the  pro- 
posal which  they  have  made.  We  donH  think  there  will  be  the  panic  some  apprehend 
at  the  end  of  three  years.  If  the  foreign  corn  grower  thinks  he  can  overwhelm  our 
market  at  a  duty  reduced  from  4s.  to  1«.,  I  think  he  will  be  very  much  mistaken.  If 
there  should  be  a  great  demand  here,  the  result  will  be  a  rise  in  the  price  of  land  in 
foreign  countries,  a  consequent  rise  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  diminished  advan- 
tages to  the  foreign  producer.  These  were  the  general  reasons  which  induced  her 
Majesty^s  government  to  introduce  this  measure.  They  will  do  what  they  can  to 
carry  it ;  but,  again,  I  say,  if  another  proposal  is  approved  of,  they  will  not  from 
pique  or  mortification  abandon  the  measure,  but  will  give  effect  to  it  so  amended  by 
those  whom  they  will  accept  as  the  best  judges  of  the  plan  most  conducive  to  the 
agricultural  interest. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  resumed  ;  committee  to  sit  again. 
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In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Corn  Importation  bill — 
Sib  Robert  Pebl  spoke  as  follows : — Sir,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
(Mr.  Mildmay)  appears  to  have  repented  of  the  neutrality  which  he  observed  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  to  have  determined  to  make  up  for  that  neutrality  by  the 
sharpness  of  his  present  attack.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  from  one  hon.  gentleman, 
the  member  for  Newark,  a  young  member  of  this  House,  that  I  have  been  treated 
with  marked  forbearance  during  the  discussion  upon  this  measure.  I  think,  then, 
that  under  the  circumstances  I  might  have  expected  a  little  more  indulgence  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Winchester.  I  did,  it  is  true,  present  tvio  petitions,  one  from 
Manchester,  and  one  from  Liverpool ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  captious,  that 
he  finds  even  in  the  performance  of  that  duty  grounds  for  making  an  attack  upon 
me.  All  I  did,  however,  was  to  state  the  prayer  of  these  petitions.  The  petitioners 
are  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country;  and 
I  think  that  the  hon.  gentleman,  considering  the  community  of  occupation  between 
himself  and  the  petitioners,  might  have  allowed  them  unquestioned  to  speak  for 
themselves.  The  petition  from  ^fanchester  was  signed  by  the  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce — a  body  entertaining  strong  political  opinions,  and  many  of 
whom  have  been  connected  with  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws.  In 
order,  however,  to  show  the  unanimity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  upon  this  ques- 
tion, the  petition  was  also  signed  by  the  president  of  the  Commercial  Association — 
a  body  holding  political  opinions  of  an  opposite  tendency  to  those  entertained  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  but  they,  notwithstandinff,  on  this  subject  came  to  the  same 
eonclusion.    To  the  same  conclasion  came  all  the  bankers  of  MaochjBster ;  as  did 
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also,  I  believe,  tlie  vast  miyority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  connected  with  great 
manufacturing  establishments.  These  parties  concurred  in  addressing  a  petition  tu 
this  House ;  and  tiiey  concurred  in  attributing  the  stagnation  of  trade  to  the  pro- 
longation of  the  debates ;  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  stagnation  will  continue 
until  the  decision  of  this  House  shall  be  finally  pronounced  upon  the  question : 
praying,  therefore,  that  tlie  House  will,  at  as  early  a  period  as  may  l>e  consistent 
with  mature  deliberation,  come  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject.  Sir,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man is  a  proof  of  how  exceedingly  difficult  it  would  be  to  devise  any  measure 
connected  with  the  Corn-laws  which  shall  please  all  parties.  But  I  think  the  bon. 
gentleman  stands  almost  alone  in  this  House  upon  this  question.  The  hon.  gentle* 
man,  who  so  violently  attacks  the  measures  of  the  government,  says,  if  we  had 
proposed  a  cautious  measure  of  this  nature — that  the  scale  of  duties  which  I  pro- 
pose to  exist  for  three  years  should  be  carried  into  execution,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  there  should  be  a  fixed  duty — he  would  have  been  inclined  to  vote 
for  such  a  proposal.  He  has  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  he  would 
vote  for  it  or  not ;  but  still  he  is  so  favourably  disposed  towards  it  that  he  thinks 
he  should  have  been  inclined  to  .adopt  it.  Well,  I  tliink  he  is  the  only  man  in 
the  House  who  would  have  supported  that  proposition.  The  hon.  gentleman  makes 
another  charge  against  me,  at  which  I  am  somewhat  surprised.  He  says  that  every 
Irish  member  ought  to  be  indignant  with  me  for  interposing  delay,  instead  of  re- 
lieving the  distress  which  prevails  in  Ireland.  Indignant  with  me!  I  am  not 
conscious  of  occasioning  any  delay.  Circumstances  may  have  interposed  obstacles 
for  which  I  feel  regret;  but  that  the  hon.  gentleman  has  any  right  to  rouse  the 
indignation  of  the  Irish  members  against  mo  for  interposing  delay  in  the  way  of 
extending  relief  to  the  distress  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  I  entirely  deny;  and  it  is 
a  charge  which  I  think  cannot  be  fairly  made  against  me  by  any  hon.  member  of 
this  House.  I  am  extremely  unwilling,  at  this  protracted  stage  of  the  debate,  to 
refer  to  personal  matters ;  and  were  I  a  private  individual,  I  would  pass  by  all  such 
accusations  as  I  have  heard  made  against  me.  I  am  so  conscious  of  having  acted 
throughout  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  am  so  supported  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  have  abandoned  no  duty,  and  betrayed  no  trust— [interruption] — well,  if 
it  be  your  impression  that  1  have,  at  least  after  the  accusations  which  have  been  pre- 
ferred, you  will  concede  to  me  the  privilege  olf  defence,  and  will  listen  with  patience 
to  the  answer  which  I  have  to  give  you.  Observe,  throughout  these  debates  I  have 
Dot  quarrelled  with  any  roan  for  offering  his  opposition  to  the  opinions  which  I  now 
profess.  I  have  reitpected  in  others  the  maintenance  of  their  former  opinions.  I 
.know  not  by  whom  the  measures  which  I  proposed  would  be  supported  on  this  side 
{of  the  House.  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  have  attempted  to  influence  no  man.  I 
Ihave  listened  to  the  attacks  made  upon  me  with  sorrow,  but  not  with  anger.  I 
kdmit  it  is  natural  that  hon.  gentlemen  should  retain  their  opinions;  but  if  they  do 
mot  respect  in  me  that  privil^e  which  I  concede  to  them,  at  any  rate,  I  entreat  tbem« 
from  a  sense  of  justice,  to  hear  with  patience  mv  defence.  As  I  said,  if  I  were  a 
W  mere  private  individual,  strong,  in  the  conviction  that  I  have  acted  from  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  from  pure  and  honourable  motives,  I  would  have  let  these  accu- 
sations pass  by ;  but  I  am  not  in  the  situation  of  a  private  individual,  and  it  is  right 
that,  as  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  should  vimiicate  from  the  attacks  noadeupon  it  my 
conduct  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown.  I  have  been  asked— it  is  not,  I  know,  quite 
regular  to  refer  to  former  debates,  and  I  shall  not  encroach  upon  the  rule  of  the 
House  by  express  reference  to  the  debates — but  the  House  will  permit  me  to  refer 
in  general  to  the  questions  which  were  put,  and  to  the  charges  which  were  made, 
since  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  last  addressing  the  House.  It  was  said,  then, 
in  the  course  of  the  late  debate,  that  I  had  expressed  au  opinion  that  the  charge  of 
this  measure  for  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws  would  have  been  committed  vrith 
much  greater  propriety  to  other  hands  than  mine.  And  yet  it  was  observed  tiiat  I 
had  proposed  to  the  cabinet  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  this  measure,  and  that  if  the 
cabinet  had  been  unanimous,  the  conduct  of  it  would  have  been  committed  to  my 
hands.  Further,  it  was  remarked  that  there  was  thus  an  apparent  inconsistency 
between  the  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  submit  the  proposition  to  other 
hands,  and  my  undertaking,  had  the  cabinet  concurred  with  me,  to  propose  the 
permanent  acyustment  of  this  questioD«  as  a  consequence  of  the  temporary  susprnwloa 
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of  the  law.    Sir,  I  did  pronounce  an  opinion  that  it  would  have  been  better,  under 
any  ordinary  circumstances,  that  others  more  entitled  than  I  am  to  the  credit  of  the 
success  of  this  measure,  should  have  had  the  conduct  of  it.     And  yet  it  is  true  that 
in  the  cabinet  I  did  propose,  if  the  cabinet  concurred  with  me,  to  undertake  the  task 
of  submitting  the  proposition  to  parliament.   On  the  1st  of  November  I  proposed,  in 
concurrence  with  my  right  hon.  friends,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  upon  the  ground  of  the  reports  from  Ireland,  to 
take  that  precaution  against  impending  danger,  which  I  thought  was  a  natural 
precaution^  namely,  the  suspension,  either  by  an  order  in  council  or  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment,  of   those  laws  prohibiting  the  importation   of  foreign  corn.     I   renewed 
that  proposition  at  the  close  of  the  same  month.     I  believe,  had  the  measure  pro- 
posed been  simply  the  suspension  of  the  Corn -laws,  with  a  guarantee  that  the 
eziating  system  should  revive,  I  believe — I  have  no  grounds  for  not  believing — ^that 
there  would  have  been  no  very  serious  difierence  of  opinion  on  the  subject.     There 
might  have  been  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  in  Ireland; 
but  bad  the  measure  been  merely  a  suspension  with  a  guarantee  of  revival,  or  at 
least,  that  I  would  propose  the  continuance  of  the  existing  law,  T  am  not  sure 
that  we  should  have  had  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  matter.     But  I  did  dis- 
tinctly refuse — I  here  admit  it — I  did  distinctly  refuse  to  undertake  a  guarantee 
for  the  revival  of  the  existing  law  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  suspension,  and  I  did 
it  upon  these  grounds.     As  I  said  before,  I  thought  that  suspension  wa5t  a  ber> 
coming  and  necessary  measure.     The  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  recorder  of  Dublin, 
says  that  we  were  deluded  by  accounts  from  Ireland.     He  admits,  however,  that 
he  was  alarmed  at  the  outset,  and  that  the  prevailing  feeling  through  Ireland  was 
one  of  alarm ;  but  then  he  talked  of,  as  unfounded,  the  reports  made  from  time  to 
time  by  official  bodies  in  Ireland.     It  is  very  easy  for  an  iudividual  to  neglect  those 
reports ;  but  those  responsible  for  the  well-being  of  the  country— -deeply  responsible 
should  famine  and  disease  come  without  precautions  being  taken  to  meet  them — 
what  are  they,  what  is  a  government  to  do— a  government  receiving  reports  from  all 
quarters— from  tlie  highest  authorities — from  private  parties  the  most  disinterested 
— what,  I  ask,  would  be  the  position  of  a  government  which  should  meet  such  warn- 
ings with  neglect  ?    The  alarm  roay^urn  out  to  be  unfounded,  and  the  precautions, 
therefore,  superfluous ;  but  do  you  think  that  when  there  is  good  ground,  probable 
ground,  for  expecting  a  general  and  wide-spread  famine,  do  you  think  that  a  govern- 
ment ought,  in  such  a  case,  to  neglect  to  take  precautions,  even  should  those  pre« 
cautions  turn  out  to  be  superfluous  ?     Are  you  to  hesitate  in  averting  famine  which 
may  come,  because  it  possibly  may  not  come  ?    Are  you  to  look  to  and  depend  upon 
chance  in  such  an  extremity?     Or,  good  God!  are  you  to  sit  in  cabinet,  and  con- 
sider and  calculate  how  much  diarrhoea,  and  bloody  flux,  and  dysentery,  a  people  can 
bear  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  provide  them  with  food  ?     The  precau- 
tions may  be  superfluous ;  but  what  is  the  danger  where  precautions  are  required  P 
Is  it  not  bettor  to  err  on  the  side  of  precaution  than  to  neglect  it  utterly  ?     I  say 
that,  with  the  reports  received  by  government,  in  my  opinion  we  should  not  have 
been  justified  in  neglecting  that  precaution.     Of  course,  then,  the  question  arose, 
*' What  will  you  do  when  the  period  of  suspension  shall  have  terminated  ?*'     Will 
you  guarantee  the  revival  of  the  law  P    That  question  was  put  to  me.    I  said  at 
onee  I  cannot,  and  for  many  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  in  the  last  session  of  parlia-  jj 
ment  I  expressed  a  decided  opinion  that  you  could  not  long  continue  to  apply  il  / 
different  principles  in  respect  to  agriculture  from  those  you  had  applied  to  other  |  J 
articles  of  commerce.  I  am  told  I  made  a  sudden  turn — that  I  surprised  every  one.  I 
Well,  hear  my  defence.     Speaking  on  the  Corn-law,  in  the  course  of  last  session,  on 
the  resolution  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wolverhampton,  while  I  opposed  that  resolu- 
tion, I  stated  that  I  could  not  defend  the  existing  law  on  many  of  the  grounds  on 
which  it  had  theretofore  been  defended.    I  could  not  say  that  I  thought  the  rate  of 
wages  varied  with  the  price  of  com.     I  could  not  defend  the  law  on  the  ground  that 
we  ought  to  be  independent  of  foreign  supply.     I  stated  expressly  then,  that  in  my 
opinion  the  same  principle  which  formed  our  ordinary  commercial  policy  must  also 
be  applied  to  agriculture.    I^nns  followed  by  the  noble  lord  the  then  member  for 
Snnaerland  (Earl  Grey),  who  bo^n  his  speech  by  stating  expressly  that  I  had  made 
no  objection  to  the  first  resolation  of  the  boa.  menber  for  Wolverhampton.    Here 
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are  his  words — he  said, — '*  In  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  speech  there  had  not  been  one  word 
uttered  attempting  tu  contradict  the  two  first  resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend  the  mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton.  Had  the  last  resolution  been  worded  to  the  effect  '  that  it 
was  expedient  that  all  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  corn  be  gradually  abolished,' 
the  right  hon.  baronet's  speech  would  have  been  an  unanswerable  speech  in  support 
of  the  hon.  member^s  motion.''  ^ 

Such  was  the  speech  of  the  noble  lord.  Now  what  was  the  resolution  of  the  pro- 
tection society  in  the  month  of  December?  Hear  it,  and  say  whether  the  late 
declaration  of  opinion  in  my  case  can  be  considered  as  so  sudden  or  surprising.  The 
protection  society,  I  say,  came  to  this  resolution  : — *'  That,  in  consequence  of  the 
declarations  made  by  several  leading  members  of  government  during  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  it  was  evident  that  a  further  i*eduction  would  be  attempted  in  the 
already  greatly  diminished  amount  of  protection  now  afforded  to  agriculture,  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  such  interpretation  being  put  on  these  declarations,  an  impres- 
sion, well  or  ill-founded,  is  circulated,  calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  the  present  Corn -laws,  and  to  arrest  the  progress  now  making  in  the 
improvement  of  inferior  lands." 

Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  protection  society  in  December  last,  before  they 
were  or  could  be  aware  of  the  measures  to  be  proposed  by  government.  [Mr. 
Hudson  made  a  remark,  which  did  not  reach  the  gallery.]  Will  the  hon.  member 
for  Sunderland  have  a  little  patience  ?  His  turn  will  come.  Really  these  intemip- 
tions  are  very  unpleasant.  I  continue  then.  When  the  question  was  put  whether 
I  would  undertake  a  guarantee  fur  the  revival  of  the  existing  law,  I  said  distinctly 
that  such  a  guarantee  on  my  part,  ailer  the  opinions  which  I  had  expressed,  would 
be  inconsistent  with  my  former  declaration.  Such  a  revival  must  have  implied  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  the  Corn -law.  You  must  have  roused  all  your  energies 
in  defence  of  it.  Lords,  Commons,  and  constituencies,  must  have  united  for  the 
maintenance,  the  permanent  maintenance,  of  the  existing  law.  To  such  an  attempt 
it  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  a  party.  Another  ground,  Sir,  upon  which 
I  declined  to  guarantee  the  revival  was,  that  I  thought  the  very  fact  of  suspension 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  to  induce  parliament  to  re-enact  the  present  law. 
It  would  have  been  said,  **  The  system  has  wo^^ed  tolerably  well  in  three  favourable 
seasons,  but  at  the  first  period  of  pressure  you  suspended  it ;  you  were  obliged  to  do 
80.*'  The  proposal  would  then  be,  that  after  this  suspension — that  after  this  con- 
fession of  the  law*s  weakness — this  impeachment  of  its  adequacy — ^you  should,  not- 
withstanding,  urge  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  suspension  its  permanent 
revival.  Sir,  I  confess  I  did  not  think  that  a  very  wise  course  to  adopt.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  during  the  progress  of  this  debate,  that  when  the  noble  lord 
opposite  (Lord  John  Russell),  seeing  bow  difficult  it  would  be  at  times  of  scarcity  to 
maintain  a  fixed  duty,  purposed  that  a  power  should  be  given  to  the  Crown,  by  an 
order  in  council,  to  suspend  that  fixed  duty — it  has  been  truly  stated  that  when  that 
proposition  was  made,  I  decidedly  oSjected  to  conferring  such  a  power  on  the  Crown. 
I  stated  that  it  would  be  futile,  because  the  Crown,  having  once  exercised  the  power 
of  suspending  the  fixed  duty,  I  felt  assured,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  on 
t^('  Corn-laws,  that  it  would  be  most  diflicult,  or  even  impossible,  to  reimpose  the 
duty.  Now,  the  difficulty  involved  in  the  course  proposed  to  me  for  adoption  would 
be  the  same,  with  the  difference  that  the  fixed  duty  would  be  much  lower  than  the 
actual  amount  of  the  sliding- scale.  The  proposal,  in  fact,  would  be  that  the  sliding- 
scale  having  failed  in  its  first  exposure  to  severe  trial,  and  it  being  thus  found 
necessary  to  suspend  it— the  proposal  would  be,  that  after  that  suspension  the  same 
principle,  worked  out  by  the  same  machinery,  should  be  re-enacted — should  be  again 
atiopted.  Well,  supposing^  this  course  to  have  been  adopted,  at  what  period  would 
it  have  been  settled  tnat  the  revival  was  to  take  place  ?  The  duties  might  have  been 
suspended  until  September  next.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
time  parliament  must  separate,  what  would  have  been  the  state  of  this  House  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  no  the  suspension  should  continue  f  Supposing  they  were 
entertained  the  apprehensions  which  I  felt,  and  which  I  still  feel,  that  this  potatoe 
disease  is  not  a  mere  temporary  calamity — suppose  thero  should  be  good  grounds, 
probable  grounds,  for  believing  that  the  potatoe  crop  of  next  year  would  also  be 
affected — suppose  there  shonld  be,  as  there  will  be  disease  in  Ireland  in  consequence 
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of  want  of  food— suppose  all  these  contiogencies  to  occur — eonld  the  proposal,  under 
the  circumstances,  be  made  that  the  old  law  shoidd  be  permitted  to  revive  ?  Further, 
suppose  yon  are  to  have  such  a  July  as  you  had  last  season — such  a  month  of  con- 
tinued rain  as  that  which  last  year  made  ''the  boldest  hold  his  breath  for  a  time,*' 
would  it  have  been,  I  put  it  to  you,  would  it  have  been  under  these  circumstances 
possible  to  have  agreed  to  a  renewal  of  the  old  law  ?  Sir,  I  was  not  insensible  to 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  this  point.  I  do  not  say  yield  to  it — yield  to  public 
opinion  against  your  convictions ;  but  I  do  say  that  that  man  is  unworthy  of  hold* 
ing  office  who  disregards  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  such  a  question  as  the 
Corn-laws ;  and  whether  or  no  they  are  to  be  re-enacted  after  a  period  of  suspension. 
You  say  they  have  been  already  suspended  and  already  re-enacted.  You  say  they 
were  suspended  in  1765  and  in  1793 ;  and  that  on  both  those  occasions  they  were 
re-enacted,  and  that  precedents  are  all  in  favour  of  their  being  re-enacted.  Why, 
good  God  I  can  any  man  be  so  blind  to  the  progress  of  public  opinion  on  the  Corn- 
laws  since  the  year  1765,  as  to  say  that  you  can  apply  that  precedent,  and  because 
the  legislature  of  that  day  could  re-enact  prohibitive  duties,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
we  could  do  it  now  ?  If  you  act  upon  such  principles — if  you  pay  regard  to  such 
narrow,  techincal,  parliamentary  precedents,  without  reference  to  public  opinion, 
then  I  tell  you  that  you  will  involve  the  country  in  a  month  in  inextricable  confu« 
sion.  I  am  unwilling  to  make  any  statement  now;  but  as  I  foresaw,  when  this 
proposition  was  made,  it  would  break  up  the  government,  and  as  I  have  the  permis- 
sion of  her  Majesty  to  give  any  explanation  with  respect  to  the  causes  which  led  to 
that  dissolution  of  the  government,  I  will,  rather  than  enter  into  any  statement, 
read  to  the  House  the  declaration  I  made  of  the  ground  on  which  I  acted, 
and  which,  as  I  foresaw  it  would  l^  of  great  importance,  I  made  at  the  time 
in  writing;  that  statement  of  my  opinions  I  will  now  read.  This  was  on  the 
26th  of  November,  after  the  government  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the 
apprehended  scarcity,  and  taken  precautions  against  the  spread  of  fever  that  might 
be  the  consetpience  of  that  scarcity ;  in  the  instructions  then  issued,  my  right  hon. 
friends  cordially  concurred.  But  I  foresaw  that  the  issue  of  those  instructions 
would  compel  a  suspension  of  the  law  restricting  the  importation  of  food.  And 
this  is  the  very  point  at  which  I  wish  to  arrive — whether  1  should  undertake  after 
the  suspension  to  propose  to  parliament  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws.  I  did 
undertake  it,  and  under  these  circumstances :  as  I  could  not  propose  the  revival  of 
the  existing  law — as  I  thought  any  slight  alterations  in  the  details  of  the  present 
sliding-scale,  any  slight  modifications,  would  be  utterly  unavailing  for  the  permanent 
adjustment  which  would  be  the  legitimate  consequence  of  suspension :  I  did  under- 
take to  do  that  which  in  ordinary  circumstances  I  certainly  think  ought  to  have 
been  undertaken  by  others,  and  I  did  engage  to  meet  the  existing  emergency,  and  to 
become  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  of  suspension.  I  drew  up  then,  and  I 
read  to  mv  colleagues,  the  memorandum  I  hold  in  my  hand  previously  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  cabinet.  (The  right  hon.  baronet  then  proceeded  to  read  the  following 
document.) — ^^  I  cannot  consent  to  the  issue  of  these  instructions,  and  undertake  at 
the  same  time  to  maintain  the  existing  Corn-law.  Slight  modifications  of  the  exist- 
ing law,  as  the  consequence  of  these  instructions,  or  immediately  following  them, 
would,  in  my  opinion,  answer  no  good  end.  The  proposal  of  them  wuuld  add  to  the 
difficulty  of  defending  that  portion  of  the  Corn-law  which  it  was  sought  to  maintain. 
I  think  we  ought  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  existing  law  for  a  limited  period. 
There  is  conflictiog  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  pressure  from  the  scarcity  or  food  ; 
but  there  is  that  probability  of  severe  pressure  a  few  months  hence  that  would  in  my 
opinion  amply  justify  the  precautionary  measure  of  unrestricted  import.  We  have 
written  authority  which  would  justify  it,  written  authority  which,  should  the  anti- 
cipations of  those  from  whom  we  receive  it  prove  correct,  would  impose  on  us  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  having  neglected  a  precaution  which  has  been  taken  in 
former  periods  of  scarcity  in  this  country,  and  by  some  countries  in  Europe  within 
the  last  week.  But,  independently  of  these  considerations,  the  issue  of  these  in- 
structions fully  justifies,  if  it  does  not  require,  the  temporary  removal  of  impediments 
to  the  free  import  of  com.  They  contain  a  proof  not  only  that  the  crisis  is  g^eat — 
not  only  that  there  is  the  probability  of  severe  suffering  from  the  scarcity  of  food ; 
but  the  proof  that  we  are  ourselves  convinced  of  it.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  8tt&- 
199— Vol.  IV,  ^  r 
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riDsion  of  the  Corn -law  would  be  the  course  most  consistent  with  these  instruetiona. 
will  not  refer  to  the  preceding  discussions  in  the  cabinet;  but  the  issue  of  these 
instructions,  placing  on  record  our  deliberate  conviction  as  to  the  possible  extent  of 
the  evil  with  which  we  have  to  contend  as  a  new  event.  By  acting  now,  the  lapse  of 
time  since  we  last  met  in  cabinet  would  be  accounted  for.  I  am  prepared  for  one  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  suspending  the  law  by  an  order  in  council,  or  of  calling 
parliament  at  a  very  early  period,  and  advising  in  the  speech  from  the  throne  the 
suspension  of  the  law.  1  conceal  from  myself  none  of  the  diflSculties  that  attend  a 
suspension  of  the  law.  Suspension  of  the  law  will  compel  a  Yery  early  decision  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  in  anticipation  of  the  period  when  the  suspension  would 
expire.  Suspension  will  compel  a  deliberate  review  of  the  whole  question  of  agri- 
cultural  protection.  I  firmly  believe  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  country  that 
that  review  should  be  undertaken  by  others.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
advise  that  it  should  be  so  undertaken ;  but  t  look  now  to  the  immediate  emergeocy, 
and  to  the  duties  it  imposes  on  a  minister.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  that  emergency,  if  the  opinions  of  my  colleagues  as  to  the  extent  of  the  evil, 
and  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  concur  with  mine.** 

I,  therefore,  Sir,  thought  that  the  adjustment  of  the  Corn-laws  would  be  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  the  suspension  of  the  laws.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  my  duty  to  suspend  the  law,  and  then  to  run  away  and  leave  it  to  others  to  deal 
with  the  consequences.  I  was  prepared  then  to  propose  an  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion of  duties  on  foreign  com — I  was  prepared  to  do  so  had  my  colleagues  agreed 
with  me,  notwithstanding  the  declaration  which  I  made  then,  and  which  I  repeat 
now,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should  have  preferred  that  the  task  should 
have  been  left  to  other  hands  than  mine.  If  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  that,  I  am 
ready  to  incur  the  blame  of  it ;  but  I  confess  I  think  the  course  I  adopted,  the  na- 
tural and  fitting  course  for  a  minister  in  my  position.  I  was,  however,  in  a  mino- 
rity in  the  cabinet.  When  there  was  no  longer  unanimity  amongst  my  colleagueis 
I  despaired  of  success  in  carrying  the  measures  I  intended,  and  therefore  the  cabinet 
was  dissolved.  My  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  blames  me  very  much 
because,  after  resigning,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  her  Majesty  stating  tlie  course  I  intended 
to  pursue.  He  says  that  was  a  most  unconstitutional  and  a  most  unusual  act.  Un- 
usual I  admit  it  to  be,  but  the  circumstances  were  altogether  unusual.  Unconstitu- 
tional I  cannot  admit  it  to  be.  That  a  privy  councillor  should  state  to  his  soTereign 
what  course  under  very  peculiar  circumstances  he  was  prepared  to  pursue,  I  cannot 
admit  to  be  unconstitutional.  A  peer  has  a  right  to  seek  an  audience  of  her  Majesty, 
and  tender  his  advice ;  a  privy  councillor  has  a  right  to  do  so  also.  True,  my  official 
relation  to  her  Majesty  had  terminated ;  I  was  no  longer  a  minister,  but  being  a 
privy  councillor  I  conceived  I  had  a  perfect  right  to  intimate  to  her  Mi^ty— ^I  did 
It  with  tlie  view  of  preventing  embarrassment-— having  advised  certain  measures, 
having  been  prepared  to  propose  them  as  a  minister,  I  had  a  right  to  state  what 
those  measures  were,  and  that,  as  a  private  member  of  parliament,  I  would  g^ve  to 
tliem  a  cordial  support.  And  what  were  the  circumstances  under  which  that  assur- 
ance  was  conveyed  P  My  hon.  friend  says  that  I  prevented  the  formation  of  a  con- 
servative government — of  a  protection  government,  I  mean.  I  did  no  such  thing. 
[Mr.  Bankes :  What  I  said  was,  that  you  prevented  a  dissolution  of  parliament] 
The  circumstances  under  which  I  wrote  that  letter,  which  my  hon.  friend  complains 
of  as  unconstitutional,  were  these — [Mr.  6.  Bankes — I  beg  pardon,  I  did  not  say 
unconstitutional.]  Oh,  then,  the  whole  matter  falls  to  the  ground.  [Mr.  G.  Bankes: 
I  said  it  was  unprecedented  and  dangerous  as  an  example.]  Well,  that  is  very  like 
unconstitutional.  A.n  hon.  member,.  I  think,  told  the  House  that  he  did  not  say 
**  gross  exaggeration,"  but  *'  great  exaggeration  ;'*  and  now  my  hon.  friend  tells  us, 
that  he  did  not  say  ^  unconstitutional,  but  **  unprecedented  and  dangerous.**  Un- 
precedented !  and  were  not  the  circumstances  unprecedented  ?  I  felt  it  my  duty — 
my  right  hon.  friends  around  me  took  the  same  view,  and  felt  it  their  duty^to  quit 
her  Majesty*8  service;  it  was  distinctly  intimated  to  me  that  those  of  my  coUeagiiea 
who  differed  from  me  were  not  prepared  to  form  a  government  themselves,  nor  yet 
to  advise  the  formation  of  a  government  upon  the  principle  of  protection ;  (he  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell)  and  Lord  Lansdowne  declined  to  undertake  the  goTernmcnt, 
until  they  had  an  aaanrance  that  others,  who  might  be  preanmed  to  have  a  minority, 
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w«r8  not  ready  to  ondertake  the  goTeroment.  Her  Majesty  sent  for  the  noble  lord 
opposite  -the  noble  lord  was  in  a  minority  of  ninety — ^and  it  was  proposed  by  her 
Majesty  to  him  tliat  he  should  undertake  the  formation  of  a  government.  The  cir* 
cnmstances  were  uausual ;  but  I  ask  any  man  to  judge  whether  under  such  circum- 
stances the  coMrse  which  I  took  in  giving  an  assurance  to  her  Majesty  that  the 
measures  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn -law  which  I  was  willing  to  propose  as  a  minis- 
ter, I  would  cordially  support  as  a  private  member  of  parliament,  was  either  justly 
blameable  ors  dangerous  to  the  state  ?  Of  course  the  noble  lord  was  entitled  to  ask, 
*'  Wbat  are  my  prospects,  I  do  not  say  of  carrving  on  the  government  permanently, 
but  of  adjusting  the  Oom>law  ?  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  undertake  it  excepting 
tlie  prospect  of  success ;  what  is  the  support  I  may  expect  ?  "  I  anticipated  any  such 
question,  by  enabling  her  Majesty  to  inform  the  noble  lord  of  the  course  I  had  my* 
self  taken ;  and  as  others  were  not  prepared  to  form  a  government,  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  intimate  to  her  Majesty  that  I  would  cordially  support  the  measures  I  had  advised 
in  office.  If  it  is  unprecedented,  it  is  because  the  circumstances  are  unprecedented ; 
but  I  see  nothing  in  it  cither  blameable  or  dangerous  in  the  slightest  d^ree  as  an 
example.  But  my  hon.  friend  says,  he  did  not  object  to  it  as  impeding  the  forma- 
tion of  a  protection  government,  hot  as  preventing  a  dissolution ;  and  my  hon.  friend 
and  others  have  blamed  me  for  not  advising  a  dissolution  of  parliament.  In  my 
opinion  it  would  have  been  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  advise 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  under  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  this  question 
of  the  Corn-law  was  placed.  Why  should  it  be  so  uherly  impossible  for  this  parlia- 
liament  to  deal  with  the  present  proposition  ?  After  its  election  in  1841,  this  par- 
liament passed  the  existing  Com- law  which  diminished  protection ;  this  parliament 
passed  the  tariff,  destroying  altogether  the  system  of  prohibition  with  respect  to  food; 
this  parliament  passed  the  Canada  Corn-bill ;  why  should  it  exceed  the  functions  of 
this  parliament  to  entertain  the  present  proposition  f  But,  upon  much  higher 
ground,  I  would  not  consent  to  a  dissolution.  That  indeed,  I  think,  would  have  been 
*'*  a  dangerous  precedent,'*  for  a  minister  to  admit  that  the  existing  legislature  was 
incompetent  to  the  entertainment  of  any  question  ;  that  is  a  precedent  which  I  would 
not  establish.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  circumstances  that  may  have  taken 
plaee  at  an  election,  I  never  would  sanction  the  view  that  any  House  of  Com« 
moos  b  incompetent  to  entertain  a  measure  which  is  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  community.  If  you  were  to  admit  that  doctrine,  you  would  shake  the  foun- 
dations on  which  many  of  the  best  laws  are  placed.  Wny,  that  doctrine  was  pro- 
pounded at  the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Ireland,  as  it  had 
previously  been  at  the  time  of  the  union  between  England  and  Scotland ;  it  was 
maintained  in  Ireland  very  vehemently ;  but  it  was  not  maintained  in  this  coun« 
try  by  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  slightly  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Sheridan  at  the  time 
when  the  noessage  with  regard  to  the  union  was  delivered.  Parliament  had  been 
elected  without  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  it  would  resolve  that  its  functions 
were  to  be  fused  and  mixed  with  those  of  another  legislature,  namely,  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment ;  and  Mr.  Sheridan  slightly  hinted  it,  as  an  objection  to  the  competency  of 
parliament.  Mr.  Pitt  met  that  objection,  at  the  outset,  in  the  following  manner.  Mr. 
Pitt  sakl — "  The  first  objection  is,  what  I  heard  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  ffentleman  op- 
posite to  me,  when  his  Majesty's  message  was  brought  down,  namely,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland  is  incompetent  to  entertain  and  discuss  the  question,  or  rather,  td  act 
upon  the  measure  proposed,  without  having  previously  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  their  constituents.  This  point,  Sir,  is  of  so  much  importance,  that  I 
think  I  ought  not  to  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  without  illustrating  more  fully 
what  I  mean.  If  this  principle  of  the  incompetency  of  parliament  to  the  decision 
of  the  measure  be  admitted,  or  if  it  be  contended  that  parliament  has  no  legitimate 
authority  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  it,  you  will  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  a  principle  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  was  adopted  in  any  civilized 
state — I  mean  the  principle  that  parliament  cannot  adopt  any  measure  new  in  its 
nature,  and  of  great  importance,  without  appealing  to  the  constituent  and  delegating 
authority  for  directions.  If  that  doctrine  be  true,  look  to  what  an  extent  it  will 
carry  you.  If  such  an  alignment  could  be  set  up  and  maintained,  you  acted  without 
any  legitimate  autlioritv  when  yon  created  the  representation  of  the  principality  of 
Wales,  or  of  either  of  the  counties  palatine  of  England.    Every  law  that  parliament 
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ever  made,  without  tliat  appeal,  either  as  to  its  owd  frame  and  constitution,  as  to  the 

aualification  of  ^he  electors  or  the  elected,  as  to  the  great  and  fundamental  point  dt 
le  succession  to  the  Crown,  was  a  breach  of  treaty  and  ao  act  of  usurpation." 

Then,  Mr.  Pilt  asked,  if  they  turned  to  Ireland  herself,  what  would  they  say  to 
the  Protestant  parliament  that  destroyed  the  exclusive  Protestant  franchise,  and  ad- 
mitted the  Roman  Catholics  K>  vote,  without  any  fresh  appeal  ?  Mr.  Pitt  went 
on  :—*'*•  What  must  be  said  by  those  who  haye  at  any  tnne  been  friends  to  any  plan 
of  parliamentary  reform,  and  paiticularly  such  as  have  been  most  recently  brought 
forward,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  of 
the  propriety  of  the  measure,  I  »ewer  heard  any  doubt  of  the  competency  of  parlia- 
ment to  consider  and  discuss  it.  Yet  I  defy  any  man  to  maintann  the  principle  of 
those  plans,  without  contending  that,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  possesses  a  right 
to  concur  in  disfranchising  those  who  sent  bin  to  pariiament,  and  to  select  others, 
by  whom  he  was  not  «lect«d,  in  their  stead.  I  am  sure  that  no  sufficient  distinction, 
in  point  of  principle,  can  be  successfully  maintained  for  a  single  moment;  nor  should 
I  deem  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  poicit  in  the  manner  tlmt  I  do  were  I  not  con- 
vinced  that  it  is  eonneet<ed  in  part  with  ail  those  false  and  dangerous  notions  on  the 
subject  of  govermuent  which  have  lately  become  too  prevalent  in  the  world. '^ 

Mr.  Pitt  contended,  therefore,  that  parliament  had  a  right  to  alter  the  sueoession 
to  the  throne,  to  incorporate  with  itself  another  legislature,  to  disfranchise  its  con- 
stituents, or  asAociat'C  otliers  with  them.  Why,  is  it  possible  for  a  minister  now  to 
advise  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parliament,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  incompetent  to 
entertain  the  question  what  this  country  shall  do  with  the  Com- law?  There  coold 
not  be  a  more  dangerous  example,  a  more  purely  decnocratical  precedent,  if  I  may  so 
say,  than  that  this  parliament  should  be  dissolved  on  the  ground  of  its  incompetency 
to  decide  upon  any  question  of  this  nature.  I  am  open  to  the  charge,  therefore,  if 
it  be  one,  that  I  did  ad<vise  her  Majesty  to  permit  this  measure  to  be  brought  forward 
in  the  present  parliament.  Now  I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  matter  of  mere  personal 
character  brought  forward  against  me;  there  is  no  one  ]>art  of  my  personal  conduct 
of  which  I  am  not  ready  to  give  a  full  explanation ;  if  I  have  omitted  any,  it  has 
been  unintentionally,  and  if  any  hon.  member  has  any  question  to  put  to  me,  I  will 
answer  it.  Then  I  come  to  the  question  itself— Is  it  for  the  public  interest — is  it 
advisable,  that,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  this  country,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  Opinion,  we  should  now  either  refuse  to  modify  the  law,  in  order  to  meet 
the  case  of  Irish  distress,  or  that,  having  modified  it,  we  should  have  a  new  Com*law, 
or  that  we  should  try  to  adjust  permanently  this  question?  The  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  says—"  You  might  have  deiut  with  maize  and  nothing  else;  maize  in 
the  food  the  Irish  people  require,  and  why  not  admit  maize  and  nothing  else  ?*' 

Why  if  you  want  to  undermine  this  Corn-law  effectually,  it  will  be  done  by  taking 
such  a  course  as  that — by  holding  out  to  a  people  suffering  under  severe  privation 
that  maize  is  food  good  enough  for  them,  and  that  the  law  as  to  maize  shall  be  altered, 
but  that  as  to  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  you  will  not  permit  a  letter  of  the  law  to  be 
touched.  If  you  were  to  venture  to  make  such  an  experiment  upon  public  opinion, 
you  would  rouse  a  storm  of  indignation  against  the  law  you  attempted  to  maintain 
such  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  maintain  it.  And  what  is  i^  you  would  do  with 
respect  to  m&ize?  There  is  a  duty  of  8«.  on  ft  now.  Our  doctrine  is,  that  the 
government  cannot  support  the  people  of  Ireland ;  that  we  can  do  nothing  without 
earnest  local  exertions ;  we  all  say  that  those  local  exertions  ought  to  be  made,  that 
the  duties  of  charity  are  imperative  though  they  cannot  be  legally  enforced,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  and  of  all  classes  possessing  property,  to  co- 
operate with  us  in  mitigating  the  evils  of  this  great  calamity.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
us  to  pay  the  duty  upon  maize  or  oats,  paying  with  one  hand  and  taking  with  the 
other,  as  we  distnbute  it  to  the  people ;  but  what  are  we  to  say  to  thoae  whom  we 
are  inciting  to  acts  of  charity?  Are  we  to  say  to  them,  that  potatoes  are  failing, 
and  other  rood  must  be  supplied,  but  that  they  shall  pay  an  8«.  duty  upon  maize, 
and  an  IBs.  upon  wheat,  and  there  shall  be  no  relaxation  of  that  law?  Say  what 
you  will,  about  this  Irish  distress,  mitigate  it  as  mnch  as  you  please — do  you  think 
it  would  be  possible  (even  with  the  extent  to  which  you  cannot  deny  that  it  exists), 
to  vote  half  a  million  nf  money  from  the  English  treasury  for  the  support  of  the  Iri^ 
people,  and  to  incite  Irish  proprietors  to  acts  of  charity,  and  to  the  purchase  of  food 
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for  the  support  of  the  famishing  people ;  and  yet — in  the  face  of  every  country  in 
Europe  that  is  at  this  moment  threatened  with  scarcity,  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
Russian  provinces,  and  within  these  four  or  five  days  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bavaria, 
and  after  they  have  adopted  that  which  the  heart  of  every  man  tells  hiA  is  the  natural 
precaution  to  take^  namelv>  the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  free  import  of  food — 
vet  say,  that  yoii  will  make- no.  relaxation  whatever  in  the  existing  Cforn-laws?  I 
believe  that  would  be  hardly  possible.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for 
the  university  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Sh«w)  says  he  cannot  deny  that  there  does  exist  a 
great  searcity  in  Ireland..  I  took  down-  his  words.  What  said  he?  He  said — **  I 
cannot  deay  that  thero  is  a  great  scarcity,  and  also  that  there  is  great  danger  of 
disease;  but  these  are  cookmon  things  in  tjreland — this  is  the  normal  state  of  Ireland. 
A  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people^'*  said  lie,.' "are  always  living  on  the  verge  of 
destitution.  There  has  been  no  year  in  my  recollection  when  the  same  statement  as 
to  disease  might  not  be  made^^'  / 

Well,  be  ii  so;  that,,  you  will  say,.goes  somie  way  to  millifv  the  argument  in  favour 
of  the  present  proposition.  But,  in  tlie'fa^e  of  that  declaration,,  will  you  tell  me  that 
this  is  a  labourer*&  (|uestion  ?  Will  you  say  that  the  maintenance  of  protection  is  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer,  if  protection  has  brought  him  to  this? 
In  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  almost  exclusively  agricultural,  which 
may  be  said  to  depend  on  agriculture,  has  protection  brought  you  to  this — that,  speak- 
ing of  the  agricultural  labourers,  a  large  portion  of  the  Irish  people  are  *'  al  wa^'s  living 
on  the  verg^  of  destitution  ?"  Is  it  true,  "  that  there  has  been  no  year  within  your 
recollection  wiien  the  same  statement  might  not  have  been  made  ?**  Well,  be  it  as 
you  say.  Admit  thajt  this  is  the  permanent,  the  usual  state  of  Ireland — does  that 
afford  any  strong  argument  for  the>  maintenance  of  the  e^cisting  Corn-laws?  But 
vou  will  answer,  if  that  has  been,  the  permanent  state  of  Ireland,  why  did  not  you 
introduce  this  measure  befiore  ?  Surely,  however,  that  is  no  reason  against  our 
doing  it  now.  You  are  so  pressed  by  the  force  of  the  argument,  that  the  only 
answer  you  can  moke  is,  '*^why  did  you  not  do  it  before?"  Well,  no  doubt  we 
might  have  done  it  before.  Perhaps  we  have  neglected  at  former  periods  our  duty ; 
but  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  neglect  it  at  present  ?  If  you  have  a  potato- 
fed  people,  and  consequently  many  millions  depending  on  the  supply  of  an  article  of 
food  like  the  potato,  subject  to  such  diminution  of  quantity  and  deterioration  of 
quality  as  we  have  been  visited  with  in  this  year~^if  that  be  the  permanent  state  of 
Ireland,  does  it  not  afford  a  paramount  reason  for  attempting  to  effect  some  per- 
manent chanffe»  and  not  merely  supplying  a  temporary  remedy?  I  think  to  do 
nothing  would  be  impossible.  To.  modify  the  existi^^  law — to  propose  as  a  per- 
manent system  such  a  change  in  the  law  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Southampton  (Mr.  Mildmay) — ^a  sliding  scale  for  three  years  and  then  a  fixed  duty — 
such  a  change  as  that  would  only  encourage  agitation  on  the  one  hand,  while  by 
the  agricultural  body  it  would  be  rejected  with  scorn — laughed  at — scouted. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  effect  no  good,  produce  no  benefit.  Then  what  is 
left?  Is  there  any  alternative  but  trying  to  lay  the  foundation  for  an  ultimate 
adjustment,  by  repealing  those  laws?  My  firm  conviction  is,  th^t  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  all,  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  particular,  that  this  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  the  safest  course.  The  hon.  member  for  Newark  asked  me 
repeatedly  whether  I  meant  to  ruin  the  agricultural  interest  ?  Sir,  I  attach  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agiicultural  interest,  l*^  Oh  V^  and 
ironical  cheers  from  the  protecUon  benches.']  Why,  I  don^t  know  for  what  reason 
I  have  not  as  much  right  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  as 
any  of  those  who  received  that  sentiment  with  scorn.  Why,  what  possible  interest 
can  I  have  to  injure  that  interest?  I  attach  the  utmost  importance  to  it.  I  think, 
for  great  political  reasons,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  agricultural  interest 
should  have  great  weight  and  authority  in  the  government  of  this  country.  I  think 
with  Burke,  that  land  is  the  safest  basis  of  political  power.  He  says,  *^A11  the 
writers,'^ — and  he  quotes  Aristotle  as  speaking  of  the  Grecian  States,  and  Cicero  as 
speaking  of  Rome — **  Ail  the  writers  on  politics  have  attached  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  land,  and  have  declared  that  it  is  the  safest  basis  of  a  sound  and  permanent 
government.^'  I  concur  in  that  opinion,  and  deeply  should  I  deplore  the  day  when 
the  landed  interest  of  this  country  should  be  excluded  from  its  full  share  ki  its  councils 
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aod  legislation.  But  Burke  adds,  with  equal  truth,  that,  fortunately  for  this  conn- 
try,  land  has  directed  its  councils,  the  reason  being  that  the  landed  aristocracy  and 
the  landed  proprietors  have  never  been  as  a  class  dissociated  from  the  general  intere!*!, 
but  subjecting'  themselves  to  the  influence  and  the  progress  of  pubho  opinion,  and 
proving  their  unity  of  interest  with  all.  Why,  that  is  just  the  question.  By  what 
means  shall  we  secure  the  continuance  in  tbe'just  influence  of  the  landed  interest  of 
this  country  ?  Is  it  by  maintaining  your  privileges  on  the  ground  of  the  exchision 
of  food  f  [**  No !"]  Well,  then,  on  the  ground  of  taxation  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  ?  I  will  call  it  by  which  name  you  wish ;  it  is  not,  certainly,  the  ^*  ex- 
chision"  of  food.  But  the  question  is,  will  it  more  conduce  to  the  permanent,  jost, 
and  legitimate  influence  of  the  land  in  this  country  that  these  Corn-laws  shotild  at 
length  be  repealed,  or  that  they  should  be  continued  in  all  their  integrity  ?  Now, 
my  firm  conviction — ^accuse  me  of  treachery  if  you  please — ^is,  that  you  will  fortify 
and  maintain  the  influence  of  the  land  by  this  arrangement,  rather  than,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  public  feeling,  by  pertinaciously  insisting  on  maintuning  the  present 
laws.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  tax  on  butter.  That,  at  any  rate,  is  not  a  tax  of 
400  or  500  years*  standing.  The  taxes  on  butter  and  cheese  were  introdnoed  within 
a  few  years.  Wby  should  the  removal  of  those  taxes  be  constructed  into  any  assault 
on  the  privileges  of  the  landed  interest  f  Let  us  consider  the  bearing  of  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws  on  the  great  interests  of  this  country,  upon  the  land  and  the 
landed  aristocracy,  the  legitimate  influence  of  which  I  hope  to  see  maintained  for 
ever.  We  have  to  deal  with  a  population  which  by  the  last  census,  that  of  1841, 
consisted  of  about  19,000,000  people.  [An  hon.  member:  Twenty-seven.l  I  am 
excluding  Ireland ;  if  I  were  to  include  Ireland  in  my  present  calculation  I  should 
greatly  uirtify  my  position.  In  this  country  we  have  19,000,000  of  people.  Now, 
how  are  they  divided  f  You  have  of  persons  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  agri- 
eultural  interest  about  1,500,000,  not  including  women  and  children;  of  landed 
proprietors,  farmers,  and  occupiers  of  land,  and  persons  above  and  under  twenty  years 
of  age,  employed  in  agriculture,  about  1,500,000;  you  have  of  labourers  engaged 
in  other  occupations  about  761,000,  including  all  those  classes  who  labour  in  mines 
and  quarries,  and  so  on ;  of  persons  engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures,  including 
all  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  classes,  you  have  8,111,000;  200,000  persons 
belonging  to  the  learned  professions,  including  edticated  persons  following  miscel- 
laneous occupations;  511,000  persons  independent  or  living  on  their  fortunes ;  and 
200,000  paupers,  lunatics,  and  so  on.  Now  Just  consider  what  a  vast  proportion 
of  that  great  mass  of  people,  19,000,000  altogether — what  a  vast  proportion  of  that 
mass  consiats  of  people  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  manual  labour,  and  must  sub- 
sist upon  wages  under  30$,  a  week  ?  And  just  consider  how  taxation,  wholly  apart 
from  the  tax  on  food — just  consider,  I  say,  how  taxation  for  the  State  presses  on  that 
class  of  the  community.  You  raise  about  £32,000,000  of  taxes  by  the  customs  and 
excise.  Take  those  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  a  family,  the  head 
of  which  earns  less  than  dO«.  a  week.  I  have  returns  here  of  those  articles  whieh 
are  in  weekly  us>e  bv  families  of  that  class.  Now,  what  are  these  articles,  inde- 
pendent of  bread  ?  They  are  butter,  cheese,  a  little  meat,  bacon,  lard,  candies,  soap, 
and  a  little  tobacco.  Hardly  any  one  of  those  articles  is  free  from  being  taxed.  Let 
us  see  what  is  the  influence  of  taxation  on  that  class  of  the  community.  It  is  inevi- 
table, with  a  system  of  indirect  taxation,  that  they  must  pay  heavily;  but  1  know, 
if  the  burden  presses  unjustly  upon  them,  it  is  from  no  want  of  sympathy  on  the 
part  of  the  gentlemen  of  England;  it  is,  however,  inevitable:  we  must  raise  a  great 
Dart  of  our  taxation  by  indirect  taxes,  and  the  burden  will  be  unequally  distributed. 
Vou  have,  and  my  belief  is  that  you  have  established  a  just  claim  to  the  confidenee 
and  the  gratitude  of  this  country,  relieved  those  classes  to  some  extent.  Yon  did 
take  upon  yourselves  the  burden  of  raising  £5,000,000  a  year  by  means  of  the 
Income-tax,  not  only  to  supply  a  deflciency,  but  to  relieve  the  labouring  classes  Arom 
some  of  the  taxation  that  pressed  too  heavily  upon  them.  In  order  that  I  may  be 
perfectly  accurate,  I  will  here  state,  from  documents  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  the 
actual  consumption  of  a  labourer,  earning  10«.  a  week  in  summer,  and  9«.  a  week  in 
winter,  he  having  a  wife  and  one  child.  This  is  an  actual  return  of  the  consumption 
of  this  one  individual  and  his  family.  He  bought  four  gallons  of  bread — but  put 
that  out  of  the  question  at  present^he  bought  l^lb.  of  cheese,  sqme  bacpi,  some 
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8alt  meat,  some  butter,  some  tea  and  sugar,  some  candles,  and  some  soap.  Now^ 
with  the  exception  of  candles,  the  duty  on  which  was  removed  very  recently,  all 
these  things  are  taxed.  By  the  tariff  now  proposed,  we  remove  the  duty  from  bacon 
and  from  salt  meat,  and  we  diminish  the  duty  on  butter  and  on  cheese.  Can  you 
repent  that  I  have  made  that  proposition  ?  The  roan  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  a 
child.  The  widow  earned  As.  6d,  a  week,  and  the  guardians  allowed  her  Is.  6d.  for 
the  child  {  and  this  was  her  weekly  expenditure — ^rent.  Is.  6d.;  candle  and  soap^ 
4}.;  butter,  2}^.;  tea,  1^«;  sugar,  2d.;  and  with  her  expenditure  for  bread  she 
was  left  with  only  Is.  Sd,  for  firing,  shoes,  clothes,  &c.,  all  of  which  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult for  her  to  buy  out  of  that  snm  of  Is.  Sd.  Even  in  that  case,  the  soap  and  the 
candles,  the  butter,  the  tea,  and  the  sugar,  all  were  taxed.  Now,  Sir,  let  me  take 
the  case  of  a  Yorkshireman,  spending  more  money,  living  on  better  fare,  and  earning 
more  wages.  This,  too,  is  a  bona  Me  return  of  actual  expenditure.  This  man 
earned  15«.  or  16«.  a  week,  out  of  which  he  spent  14^.,  and  the  expenditure  was  thus 
— meat,  2«. ;  sugar,  7^.*^  cheese  7^.;  soap  and  candles,  Z\d.\  butter  8^f. ;  tea  and 
coffee,  \s  M.\  and  oatmeal,  1hd.y  making  altogether  6«.  3//.  What  was  the  expen- 
diture of  that  man  for  wheat  flour  ?  No  less  than  %s.  a  week  out  of  14«.  Every 
week  he  bad  to  buy  three  stone  of  fiour,  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  had  ranged  at 
2«.  %d,  a  stone.  Six  shillings  he  spent  upon  all  other  necessaries,  but  wheat  consti- 
tuted the  great  part  of  his  expenditure-— on  wheat  fiour  he  was  compelled  to  spend 
more  than  one-half  of  his  wages.  Now,  supposing  the  abolition  of  the  law  were  to 
cause  some  reduction  in  the  price  of  wheat  flour — ^just  ask  yourselves  this — suppose 
it  does  cause  some  reduction,  are  you  not- most  materially  adding  to  the  comfort  and 
the  enjoyment  of  those  classes  ?  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  aspect  under 
which  you  can  view  the  question.  I  know  the  real  sympathy  you  have  for  the  con- 
dition  of  the  working  classes.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  throw  imputations 
upon  your  humanity.  I  know  that  the  gentlemen  of  England  are  more  sincere  in 
their  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  the  poor,  and  earnestly  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition. I  know  that  that  desire  actuates  you  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other 
class  of  the  community ;  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  the  expenditure  of  a  working 
man,  which  I  have  laid  before  you.  You  cannot  increase  direct  taxation  with  any 
advantage — I  believe  you  would  if  you  could.  You  raise  £7,000,000  by  stamps, 
£5,000,000  by  the  Income-tax,  and  £4,000,000  by  the  assesi^ed  taxes.  You  may 
add  to  the  Income-tax  without  at  all  benefiting  the  poor,  as  there  are  limits  to  this 
direct  taxation.  You  may  carry  the  tax  upon  capital  to  too  great  an  extent,  and 
although  it  falls  at  first  upon  the  rich,  it  would  end  by  more  seriously  injuring  the 
poor  than  indirect  taxation.  Adam  Smith  says,  "  The  first  maxim  with  respect  to 
taxation  is,  that  every  man  shall  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  the  State  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  property  he  enjoys  under  the  protection  of  the  State.*'  Now,  are 
you  able  to  apply  that  maxim  to  the  case  of  the  Yorkshireman  whose  expenditure  I 
nave  given  you  ?  I  much  doubt  whether  taxation  does  not  fall  much  heavier  on  his 
class  than  upon  us.  The  poor  cannot  resort  to  other  countries  where  the  scale  of 
taxation  is  less  than  here.  They  are  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  soil.  They  are  tied  Co 
the  labour  from  which  they  derive  their  subsistence,  and  undoubtedly  taxation  falls 
more  heavily  upon  them  than  upon  us.  If  you  increase  the  assessed  taxes,  or  the 
stamp  duties,  or  the  income  tax,  it  does  not  follow  that  you  will  benefit  the  labourer. 
Indirect  taxation  may  be  more  beneficial  than  direct  taxation ;  but  look  how 
many  of  the  articles  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor  man,  are  heavily 
taxed ;  and  then  comes  the  question  of  bread,  the  expenditure  on  which  consists  of 
more  than  one-half  of  his  income.  When  you  say  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  corn,  and  that  the  danger  is  there  will  be  some  reduction  in  rent  as  a  con- 
sequence, you  certainly  have  no  sympathy  for  those  with  whom  com  constitutes  the 
greater  part  of  their  weekly  expenses.  The  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  re- 
quired me  to  state  what  was  my  calculation  With  respect  to  the  future  price  of  corn. 
Well,  I  have  repeatedly  declined ;  and  I  know  not  liow  it  is  possible  for  any  human 
being  to  make  a  calculation  with  regard  to  the  probable  price  of  com  hereafter.  But 
the  noble  lord  said,  **  Well,  if  you  will  not  answer  that  question,  there  is  another 
question  which  you  shall  answer,  and  to  which  I  pin  you."  In  1835  the  price  of 
wheat,  on  the  average  of  the  year,  was  39«. ;  and  the  noble  lord  says,  *'  I  insist  upon 
your  telling  me  what  would  have  been  the  price  at  which  foreign  com^ might  have 
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been  imported,  supposing  there  bad  been  no  duty  upon  com  in  the  year  18S5/*  I 
say  to  the  noble  lord,  I  am  nut  prepared  to  admit  that  there  would  have  been  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  corn ;  1  am  not  prepared  to  admit,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  if  there  had  been  established  for  some  time  previously  a  free  trade  ia 
corn,  there  necessarily  would  have  been  in  the  year  1835  a  lower  price  than  89«. 
That  is  my  answer,  which  the  noble  lord  thinks  a  monstrous  one,  because  the  noble 
lord  has  got  a  list  of  some  few  cargoes  of  corn  bought  at  Dantzic  and  other  places 
and  brought  into  this  country  at  a  profit  for  less  than  39«.  [Lord  O.  Bentinck  : 
They  were  returns  which  I  read.]  I  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  return,  but  I 
say  it  is  completely  beside  the  question.  It  is  no  sort  of  proof  whatever,  because  in 
1835  some  cargoes  of  corn  were  brought  here,  having  cost  at  Dantzic  20s.,  that  if 
you  bad  established  a  permanently  free  trade  in  corn,  the  price  of  wheat  in  tliia 
country  would  necessarily  have  been  below  d9«.  I  will  give  the  noble  lord  mj  rea- 
son for  maintaining  my  proposition  in  opposition  to  his.  I  say  there  is  no  arRaing 
from  the  price  of  com  upon  tlie  continent  in  any  given  year,  when  the  market  of 
this  country  was  not  fully  and  fairly  open  to  importation ;  and  as  the  noble  lord  says 
he  relies  upon  parliamentary  returns,  I  also  will  rely  upon  parliamentary  returns. 
You  sent  Mr.  Jacob,  a  man  of  great  knowledge  and  great  experience  with  respect  to 
the  Cora-law,  in  1827,  to  the  continent,  to  report  upon  the  state  of  foreign  com,  and 
you  find  in  Mr.  JacoJj^s  report  this  principle  laid  down.  He  says : — ^'  In  conse- 
quence of  your  excluding  foreign  corn  by  your  high  duties,  there  has  been  an 
accumulation  of  com  in  many  foreign  markets." 

He  then  says — *^It  is  this  accumulation  which  depresses  the  agricultural  interest, 
by  the  exaggerated  representation  of  its  amount  when  we  have  an  abundant  harvest, 
and  by  the  too  rapid  infiux  whenever  the  harvests  are  deficient." 

I  cannot  think  that  in  the  years  1822  and  1823  wheat  could  have  sunk  so  low  as 
d8«.  per  quarter,  if  the  ports  had  been  open  to  foreign  grain,  and  tiie  surplus  of  con- 
tinental Europe  had  been  sent  to  this  country  as  it  was  required.  ^^  The  penning 
up  of  wheat  (continues  Mr.  Jacob)  in  countries  of  small  extent,  soon  creates  a  glut 
in  such  countries,  although  the  quantity  really  accumulated  there  may  be  very 
minute,  and  such  as,  if  distributed  nere,  would  produce  no  sensible  decline  in  price. 
A  few  thousand  quarters  of  wheat,  for  instance,  in  HoUtein,  Mecklenburgh,  or  Den- 
mark, for  which  there  was  no  foreign  market,  would  reduce  the  price  even  below  the 
half;  the  seller  must  take  what  is  offered,  and  the  reluctant  buyer  will  offer  a  very 
low  rate.    A  small  sale  fixes  th0  price  in  such  cases." 

And  that  is  the  true  state  of  the  case.  I  apprehend  that  if  you  encourage  produe- 
tion  abroad  by  the  hope  of  an  extravagant  pnce,  and  a  good  harvest  causes  a  great 
accumulatiou  on  the  continent,  then  you  will  have  wheat  at  a  very  low  price ;  the 
needy  seller  will  sell,  and  the  cunning  buyer  will  buy,  and  there  will  be  profit 
though  the  price  be  very  low ;  and  the  noble  lord  argues  that  this  exception  is  the 
universal  mle,  and  that  under  a  free  trade  the  price  of  com  will  necessarily  fall  I 
differ  from  the  noble  lord,  and  that  is  my  reason  for  saying  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  if  you  open  the  porta,  and  have  a  regular  dealing  in  corn  with  foreign 
markets,  it  will  necessarily  follow  that  the  price  of  corn  will  be  below  39<.  As  the 
noble  lord  has  referred  to  returns,  I  may  also  refer  to  them.  The  consuls  in  the 
different  corn-producing  countries  were  required  to  state  what  quantity  of  com,  of 
each  kind,  could  be  exported  to  England  from  the  country  in  which  they  resided,  if 
the  trade  in  corn  was  made  constantly  free  at  a  moderate  duty.  What  is  the  answer 
of  the  consuls  ?  The  general  average  of  price  40«.  6</.,  free  on  board.  The  general 
average  of  freight  4«.  9f  J.  The  average,  free  on  board,  of  wheat,  from  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  was  calculated,  by  the  British  consul,  to  be  39<.  id. ;  freight  from  4s.  6i/.  tr> 
5«.  At  Dantzic,  the  price  of  wheat,  in  all  ordinary  years,  the  ports  of  England 
being  open,  wa^  calculated  at  40«.,  and  the  price  of  freight  from  3«.  6d.  to  4«.  I  am 
not  including  now  the  prices  of  landing  and  shipment  in  this  country.  I  am  only 
speaking  of  the  average  price  of  wheat  and  the  average  freight.  The  price  at 
Stettin  was  calculated  at  40«.,  freight  from  4tf.  to  5s. ;  at  Hamburgh,  S5s.  to  46s., 
freight  from  2s.  ScL  to  5s.  6d.  Relying,  then,  upon  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jacob,  that 
if  you  obstruct  the  trade  in  corn  there  will  be  occasional  accumulations  and  very  de- 
pressed prices,  and  that  ^ou  will  have  the  means  of  bringing  it  into  the  market  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  at  a  low  rate,  and  relying  also  upon  the  returns  of  yonr 
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own  coDSule  as  to  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  wheat  in  this  country,  free  on 
board,  and  the  probable  freight,  provided  there  was  free  admission— relying  upon 
these  two  parliamentary  returns,  the  argument  of  Mr.  Jacob,  and  the  facts  furnish- 
ed by  the  consuls,  I  again  repeat  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  with  a  free 
trade  in  corn,  the  price  of  wheat  would  be  reduced  below  the  39«.  5d,  which  it  bore 
in  the  year  1835.     What  was  the  fact?     In  the  jear  1822,  of  which  Mr.  Jacob 
speaks,  and  in  the  year  1835,  you  had  no  foreign  import  whatever;  you  had  com- 
pletely excluded  foreign  corn :  it  was  not  foreign  competition  that  depressed  your 
prices ;  but  with  full  protection  you  had  in  1822  a  price  of  38«.  and  in  1835  a  price 
of  39«.     There  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  the  price  of  foreign  wheat  had  de- 
pressed prices  here.     In  1822  you  moved  for  a  committee  on  agricultural  distress. 
It  was  stated  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  suffering  so  severely  that  it  was 
necessary  to  inquire  what  remedies  could  be  applied  ;    and  therefore,  observe,  the 
eomplete  exclusion  of  foreign  corn  does  not  ensure  you  either  from  depression  in 
price,  or  from  severe  agricultural  distress  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  parlia- 
mentary committee.    Then,  in  1835,  the  other  year  to  which  the  noble  lord  referred, 
you  had  no  foreign  competition;  you  had  a  price  of  S9s.  Id. ;  but  the  depression  of 
price  was  entirely  caused  by  the  abundance  of  your  own  harvest.     In  1836,  foUow- 
iog  the  example  of  1822 — it  being  impossible  to  allege  that  foreign  corn  had,  in 
in  either  case,  depressed  your  price  or  caused  your  distress — in  1836,  as  in  1822,  a 
parliamentary  committee  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  remedy 
could  be  applied  to  agricultural  distress.     I  have  been  attempting  to  show,  looking 
at  the  population,  looking  at  the  bearings  of  taxation,  what  immense  masses  of  peo- 
ple depend  for  the  subsistence  of  their  families  upon  their  weekly  earnings — taking 
those  weekly  earnings  at  less  than  30«.< — what  enormous  masses  there  are  in  this 
country  who  so  earn  their  subsistence,  and  to  whom  the  price  of  wheat  is  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  their  domestic  economy.     I  have  shown  you  that  it  constitutes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  expenditure  in  those  cases  where  wheat  is  consumed ;  and 
I  ask  yon,  could  you  do  anything  more  to  benefit  the  social  condition  of  that  class 
than  give  them  an  assurance  that  they  shall  have  wheat  at  a  moderate  price  in  this 
country?    There  might  be  a  great  depression  in  price;  but  if  free  trade  in  corn 
gives  you  a  guarantee  against  such  low  prices  as  you  have  had  under  protection,  a 
guarantee  against  such  high  prices  as  you  have  also  had  under  protection  would  be 
of  inestimable  advantage  to  the  working  classes.     Suppose  the  price  of  com  were 
not  depressed  below  50«.  or  below  54«.,  or  any  other  sum  that  you  can  name — ^if  you 
take  a  guarantee,  by  extending  the  sources  and  ranges  of  your  supply,  that  it  should 
not  rise  to  70«.  or  80«.,  by  that  act  alone  you  would  be  conferring  an  inestimable 
advantage  on  the  working  classes  of  this  country.     Surely,  no  hon.  gentleman  can 
now  share  in  the  alarm  that,  by  widening  the  sources  of  supply,  we  shall  establish 
a  dependence  on  foreign  countries,  because  he  has  shown  you  that  the  more  you  ex- 
tended the  area  from  which  you  drew  cotton  and  indigo,  the  more  you  reduced  the 
price  and  equalised  the  supply.     We  are  about  to  admit  maize  and  many  other 
articles  of  subsistence  besides  wheat.     Suppose  wheat  should  fail.     If  you  suppose 
that  foreign  countries  would  enter  into  a  combination  not  to  give  us  their  wheat, 
still,  by  the  law  which  we  propose,  we  should  have  maize  to  rely  upon,  rice  to  rely 
upon;  and  I  confess,  if  the  two  tariffs  shall  pass  and  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature,  I  think  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  entertain  an  apprehension  that,  by 
any  combination  of  foreign  nations,  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  being  exposed  to  an 
enormous  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.     Taking  the  whole  of  these  measures  together, 
I  do  not  apprehend  the  existence  of  any  scarcity  from  a  reliance  upon  an  increase 
of  the  foreign  supply  of  corn.     I  have  hitherto  been  referring  to  the  manufactur- 
ing classes ;  and  I  think  gentlemen  cannot  deny  that  those  who  are  connected  with 
commerce  and  manufactures,  and  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  their  daily  labour — I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  have  a  direct  and  immediate  interest  in  a  moderate 
price  of  wheat.     But  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  to  their  interests  the  interests  of  the. 
agVicultural  classes  ought  not  to  be  sacrificed.     I  admit  it — I  admit  it.     I  think] 
the  position  of  the  farmer,  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  ought  to  be  al 
subject  of  equal  concern,  at  least,  with  that  of  any  other  class  in  the  country ;  and  ifl 
we  could,  with  truth,  say  that  under  a  system  of  protection  we  had  been  able  to 
eidiibit  a  prosperous  and  contented  class  of  agricultural  labourers  throughout  thd 
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countr}',  then  I  should  be  disposed  to  acknowledge  that  jou  had  made  oat  some  ralid 
objection  to  the  proposed  change.  But  can  we  say,  with  truth,  that  throughout  this 
country  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  been  such  as  I  have  described? 
[Colonel  Sibthorp:  Yes.]  The  gallant  colonel  says,  ^^  yes.*'  I  say,  no.  And  I 
will  now  deal  with  that  position — that  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  ag^cultonil  labourer 
varies  with  the  price  offood.  In  manufacturing  districts,  I  again  say,  it  is  mr  firm 
impression  that  liis  wages  are  more  likely  to  vary  inversely  to  the  price  of  food, 
than  directly.  I  am  prepared  to  contend,  and  I  think  to  prove,  that  there  b  do 
direct  connection  between  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  price 
of  wheat.  [A  member :  Yes.]  If  there  is,  then,  how  do  you  account  to  me  for 
this?  If  the  waffes  of  the  agricultural  labourer  vary  directly  with  the  price  of 
wheat,  why  is  it  that  wages  are  Bs,  in  Wiltshire,  and  )3«.  in  Lincolnshire?  Take 
an  agricultural  county.  I  admit  that  in  Lincolnshire  wages  are  about  Ida.  In 
Kent,  too,  for  some  reason  or  other,  wages  are  high — they  are  not  generally  less  than 
13t.  But  take  the  case  of  those  hibonrers  who  are  most  removed  from  the  influence 
of  manufactures.  Take  Somersetshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wiltshire,  Cornwall — take 
Devonshire  too.  In  the  first  place,  I  say,  that  as  yoo  advance  from  purely  agricnl- 
tnral  districts  to  manufacturing  districts,  you  find  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  1a- 
bourer  increased.  But  how  direct  is  the' sympathy  between  manufacturing  pros- 
perity and  agricultural?  The  fact  which  you  admit  is,  that  in  Somersetshire,  Dor- 
setshire, Wiltshire,  Devonshire,  and  those  counties  of  England  which  are  depending 
upon  agriculture,  waves  are  low ;  and  in  proportion  as  you  advance  to  Northampton- 
shire and  tbe  midland  counties,  and  on  to  Warwickshire,  Stafibrdsbire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Lancasliire,  you  find  the  wages  of  the  purely  agricultural  labourer  increase  aa 
you  approach  the  manufacturing  towns.  Is  not  this  a  very  strong  proof  that  the 
prosperity  of  manufactures  increases  the  demand  for  agricultural  produce?  But 
see  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  see  the  lesson  which  we  ougbt 
to  derive  from  the  gradual  increase  of  his  wages.  Take  a  purely  agricultural  county 
— Dorsetshire,  Somersetshire,  or  other  counties  in  the  south-west  of  England.  If 
there  is  any  direct  connection  between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  price  of  wheat,  why 
are  wages  in  those  counties  at  the  existing  rate^  and  why  are  they  13«.  or  14s.  in  the 
midland  counties?  Because  great  skill  and  industry  ate  employed  in  the  latter  dis- 
tricts. That  is  just  what  I  want  to  prove.  I  am  trying  to  show  that  a  country  natu- 
rally not  fertile  may  be  brought  into  fertility  by  the  use  of  manure  and  the  application 
of  skill  and  capital,  and  that  the  effect  of  these  is  the  same  as  that  [troduced  by  the 
approach  to  a  manufacturing  town — to  raise  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer. 
I  am  trying  to  show  that  there  are  two  causes  of  a  high  rate  of  wages  for  the 
agricultural  labourer — the  application  of  skill  and  capital — as,  much  to  the  credit 
of  the  agriculturists  of  Lincolnshire,  those  means  are  employed  in  Lincolnshire— or  the 
approach  to  a  manufacturing  town.  [Colonel  Sibthorp:  They  get  a  remunerating 
price  for  their  com.]  A  remunerating  i>rice  for  their  com  I  There  is  as  remuner- 
ating a  price  in  Wiltshire  and  Devonshire  as  in  Uncolnshire.  In  those  counties 
the  farmer  has  equally  the  protecting  duty  of  18«. ;  at  present  that  does  not  vary,  bat 
the  rate  of  wages  does.  The  gallant  colonel  must  see,  witliout  much  stress  upon 
his  logical  faculties,  that  there  is  some  other  cause  for  the  variation  of  the  wages 
of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Well,  but  how  can  we  say  that,  with  protection, 
the  position  of  tbe  agricultural  labourer,  in  a  purely  agricultural  county,  is  one  which 
we  approve  of?  You  know  you  cannot.  Do  you  not  admit  to  me  that  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  millions  in  tbe  manufacturing  districts,  who  earn  their  subsistence 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  the  price  of  wheat  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  has 
become  an  object  of  the  deepest  interest?  Have  you  read  the  reports  on  the  health 
of  towns?  Are  you  not  deeply  convinced  that  some  eftbrt  ought  to  be  made  to  im- 
prove tbe  social  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  population,  who  earn  their  subsistence 
in  the  mannfacturing  towns?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  foundation  of  any  such 
improvement  is,  that  there  should  be  abundance  offood.  You  nray  talk  of  improving 
the  habits  of  the  working  classes,  introducing  education  amongst  them,  purifying 
their  dwellings,  improving  their  cottages;  but  believe  me  the  first  step  towards  im- 
provement of  their  social  condition  is  an  abundance  of  food.  That  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all.  It  is  in  vain,  if  the  people  are  suffering  under  scarcity,  or  if  any  apprehension 
of  scarcity  prevails ;  tbe  suSering,  or  the  apprehension  of  it,  so  depresses  the  spirits. 
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tbat  it  Is  ▼atn  for  yon  to  inculcate  lessons  of  cleanliness,  or  to  improve  dwellings, 
Tiodl  the  people  are  provided  with  abundance  of  food.  The  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  experience  of  the  three  preceding  years,  has  taught  us  a  lesson 
which  we  ought  never  to  forget,  as  to  the  effects  uiK>n  the  social  condition,  the  moral 
habits,  and  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes,  of  an  abundance  of  food.  Is  it  possi- 
ble to  resist  this  conclusion  from  the  observations  that  have  been  made?  In  a  purely 
agricultural  district,  is  it  po»Bible  to  say  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
has  any  direct  connection  with  the  ratio  of  the  price  of  wheat?— -[An  hon.  member : 
Yes!]  Well,  now,  I  will  demonstrate  that  it  has  not.  Observe,  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  there  may  not  be  some  increase  in  wages  when  prices  rise.  I  do  not  mean 
to  s^  that  when  wheat  is  very  high,  there  is  not  an  occasional  increase  of  wages ; 
bat  I  think  I  can  demonstrate  tliat  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  price  of  food.  I  have  here  a  return,  and  I  will  quote  no  figures  which 
I  am  not  prepared  to  communicate  to  any  gentleman  connected  with  the  counties  to 
which  they  refer.  They  are  the  best  test  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  and 
communicate  information  which  may  be  relied  upon.  I  will  take  the  variations  in  the 
price  of  wheat  from  the  year  1837  down.  I  requested  to  have  an  account  made  up 
from  the  wages  actually  paid  to  agricultural  labourers  on  particular  farms  from 
1837  to  1844  inclusive.  I  begin,  then,  with  the  wages  of  agricultural  labourers  for 
eight  years,  from  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  in  the  Sodbury  Union,  in  the  county  of 
Oloncester.  Tlie  labourer  received  money  as  well  as  beer.  Here,  then,  is  an  account 
of  the  wages  for  the  summer  and  winter  weeks.  Since  1837,  the  price  of  com  has 
varied  very  mach.  Why,  in  tlie  present  year  it  has  varied  from  45«.  Id.  to  58«.  9d. 
1  will  read  the  price  of  wheat  since  1837  : — 


in  1837  the  price  was    53«.  lOd, 

1838    64«.    7d, 

1839  70*.    Sd. 

1840  66«.    4d. 


1841  645.  4d. 

1842  57*.  lid. 

1843  50*.  Id, 

1844  51*.  2d. 


Therefore,  the  price  of  wheat  had  varied  from  70*.  8^.  to  50*.  Id.  within  this  period 
of  eight  years.  Now,  I  dare  say  you  will  say,  as  writers  upon  political  economy  have 
already  said,  that  the  ultimate  tendency  of  wages  is  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  price 
of  food.  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  believe  it.  But  I  should  like  to  know  what  con* 
solation  it  would  be  to  the  poor  agricultural  labourer  to  be  told  that  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  corn  would  have  a  tendency  to  increase  his  wages  in  perhaps  a  period  of 
ten  years?  What  consolation  is  it  to  tell  him  in  1839,  that  although  he  paid  70s.  Sd. 
a  quarter  for  his  com,  he  might  be  able  to  purchase  it  in  1843  for  50*.  Id.,  when  it 
was  likely  there  would  be  a  close  approximation  in  the  amount  of  his  wages  within 
that  year  ?  But  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  that  tendency.  I  tell  you,  now,  what  I 
think  is  more  natural,  namely,  a  tendency  rarher  to  substitute  potatoes  for  wheat 
among  the  people  of  this  country.  I  do  not  mention  this  fact  with  a  view  cf  using 
any  acrimonious  language  in  reply  to  acrimonious  observations.  I  am  dealing  with 
matters  of  the  deepest  import.  The  allotment  system  has  been  nmoh  extolled;  the 
adoption  of  which  has  been  very  extensively  recommended  from,  I  admit,  the  most 
benevolent  motives.  Taking  individual  cases,  the  possession  of  small  allotments  is  no 
tloubt  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  labourers.  1  believe  that  every  one  admits 
that  within  certain  limits  the  greatest  advantage  would  be  conferred  upon  the  poorer 
classes,  by  the  adoption  of  this  system.  That  it  would  give  them  ^reat  comfort,  in- 
dependent of  the  physical  advantage  that  they  would  derive  from  it.  It  would  also 
give  him  an  interest  in  the  soil,  a  healthful  occupation,  and  by  making  him  a  landed 
proprietor,  it  would  give  him  great  social  advantages.  But  after  all,  what  is  the 
tendency  of  such  a  system,  if  extensively  carried  out?  Is  it  not  to  create  a  kind  of 
Irish  peasantry,  by  the  substitution  for  their  food  of  potatoes  for  wheat?  You 
will  find  that  this  woald  be  the  case — ^that  potatoes  would  be  substituted  for  wheaten 
bread.  According,  then,  as  this  system  increases,  you  will  be  also  increasing  the 
dangers  probably  of  such  calamities  as  the  people  of  Ireland  are  now  suffering  under, 
although,  no  doubt,  in  a  much  more  mitigated  state.  Now  I  should  think  it  would 
be  a  very  great  caUmity  indeed  if  we  were  to  see  potatoes  nsed  here  instead  of 
wheat.  I  believe  that  the  higher  the  kind  of  food  is  which  we  introduce  among  the 
labourers,  the  security  will   be  the  greater  for  their   permanent  happiness  and 
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contentment.  What  is  the  fact?  Just  in  proportion  to  the  depressed  condition  of  lb« 
labourers,  is  there  a  tendency  amongst  them  to  substitute  potatoes  for  wheat.  The 
labourer  who  has  no  allotment  must  depend  for  his  subsistence  upon  wheat  almost 
exclusively,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  proportion  of  his  earnings  goes  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat.  The  possession  of  an  allotment  has  a  tendency,  no  doubt,  to  improve 
immediately  the  condition  of  the  labourer;  but  I  am  only  speaking  of  the  danger  of 
carrying  this  system  out  to  a  very  g^reat  extent,  by  inducing  the  aubstitutioii  of 
potatoes  for  wheat.  I  have  read  the  variations  of  the  price  of  oorn  for  several  years. 
I  will  now  refer  to  the  variations  in  the  price  of  labour.  I  do  not  mean  that  these 
quotations  are  the  total  amount  of  wages;  because  in  harvest  time  there  are  always 
some  additional  allowances  made ;  but  these  allowances  are  made  in  every  year,  so 
that  we  may  stril^e  these  additions  altogether  out  of  our  consideration.  In  the  unioa 
to  which  I  have  referred,  the  price  of  wages  average  in  summer  9s,  a  week,  and  la. 
for  beer.  The  total  average  per  week,  including  beer,  for  winter  and  summer,  was — 

In  1837  10«.  per  week. 

1838  11*.     „ 

1889  ll«.     „ 

1840  lU.     „ 


1841  lU.  per  week. 

1842  11*.     „ 

1843  10».     „ 

1844  10«.     „ 


So  that  while  ttie  price  bf  wheat  varied  from  50«.  Id.  to  70».  Sd,,  the  price  of  wages 
10  the  same  union,  within  a  like  period,  varied  ouly  from  lOf .  to  1 U.  a  week.  From 
Blandford,  in  Dorsetshire,  we  had  this  reply : — ^*  The  statement  on  the  other  side  vras 
given  me  by  four  different  yeomen.  It  is  only  the  first-rate  labourer  that  gets  9«. 
in  these  parts,  unless  at  piece-work  or  extra  times,  and  then  if  the  extra  hours  were 
i-eckoned  up  which  the  men  work  at  piece-work,  I  do  not  think  it  would  average  more 
than  8*.  to  9s.  with  the  best  men.'* 
Now,  at  that  place  the  average  wages  were : — 

In  1837  7«.  per  week. 

1838  88.      „ 

1839  8*.       „ 

1840  8*.       „ 


1841  .., 8#.  perweek. 

1842  8*.   „ 

1843  8*.  „ 

1844  8#.   „ 


Therefore,  whilst  the  price  of  corn  had  varied  from  70s.  ScL  to51«.  1</.,  it  was 
48*.  ad.  in  1836 ;  wages  have  only  varied  from  7<.  to  8«.  a  week.  There  were 
extra  earnings,  such  as  piece-work,  harvesting,  &c.,  as  I  am  aware;  but  those^  for 
the  reason  I  have  given,  I  do  not  reckon;  they  might  probably  amount  to  Is.  moi^ 
each  week.  That  is  the  statement  of  one  of  these  yeomen  near  Blandfonl.  Another 
farmer  sUtes  that  wages  in  1837  were  7m.  ;  in  1838,  7«.;  1839,  Ss. ;  1840,  8f. ;  f841, 
Ss.;  1842,  8s. I  1843,  8s. ;  1844,  8<.— 4i  variation  of  only  Is.  in  the  rate  jf  wages, 
notwithstanding  the  great  variation  in  the  price  of  wheat  during  the  same  period. 
I  will  take  the  rate  of  wages  again,  in  Cornwall :  from  the  Union  of  Bodnun  a 
person  writes — **  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  8ih  instant,  I  b^  to  state  that 
tlie  rate  of  wages  in  this  union  has  not  varied  from  1837  to  1844.  Labourers 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  8s.  or  9s.  per  week  during  the  whole  of  this 
period.  These  who  have  had  9s.  per  week,  have  been  supplied  with  wheat  bj 
their  employers  at  8s.  per  imperial  bushel,  and  barley  at  4i.;  whilst  those  who  have 
received  8s.  per  week  have  had  to  pay  6s.  8d.  for  wheat,  and  3s.  4d.  for  barley,  what^ 
ever  may  have  been  the  price  of  grain.'* 

Then,  from  Barnstaple,  there  is  this  communication. — **  I  have  inquired  of  several 
farmers  residing  in  various  parts  of  this  union  the  amount  of  agricultural  wages 
during  the  years  1837  to  1844  inclusive,  and  have  ascertained  that,  in  general,  the 
sum  paid  was  8s,  a  week;  some  few  farmers  gave  9s. ;  but  a  much  greater  number 
only  7s.  No  rise  or  fall  appears  to  have  taken  place  during  the  eight  years  in  ques- 
tion, except  that  in  very  dear  seasons  some  employers  supplied  their  labourers 
with  corn  at  a  reduced  price;  but  I  am  inclined  to  thiuk  that  they  were  not  very 
numerous.'* 

I  will  now  take  East  and  West  Suffolk;  and  first,  East  Suffolk:—"  Tbevariatioa 
of  wages  in  this  neighbourhood  hasl>een  from  8s.  to  10s.  a  week  from  1835  up  to  the 
present  time;  and  within  that  period  the  price  of  flour  has  varied  from  Is.  Z(L  to 
:1s.  lOd.  the  stone  of  14  lbs."  ^  . 
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That  is  to  say,  the  wages  increased  one-fifth,  while  the  price  of  flour  had  more 
than  doubled.  The  commuDication  proceeded — '^  The  supply  of  labour  is  greater 
than  the  demand  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  price  of  labour  is,  in  fact,  what 
the  farmer  chooses  to  give ;  but  he  invariably  raises  his  wages  and  lowers  them 
with  the  price  of  corn,  though  never  in  the  same  proportions.  Consequently 
the  poor  are  better  off  with  low  than  with  high  prices.  You  will  at  once  see 
that  Ss.  a  week,  with  flour  at  ]«.  3J.,  is  better  than  10«.  a  week  with  flour 
at  2$,  lOd.,  supposing  the  man*8  family  to  require  from  two  to  three  stone  of 
flour  weekly.*' 

Now,  that  is  the  state  of  things  in  East  Suffolk.  Next  I  will  give  you  West 
Suffolk.  The  writer  says — **  The  general  wages  paid  by  the  farmers  of  this  parish 
have  fluetuated  from  9s.  to  10«.  per  week;  but  the  men  employed  at  task  work, 
such  as  thrashing,  &e.,  have  earned  from  1«.  to  2«.  per  week  in  addition.  The 
variation  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  certainly  been  caused  by  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  corn  ;  but  when  wheat  was  selling  at  20«.  per  coomb, — [a  coomb  is  half 
an  imperial  quarter] — ^I  do  not  remember  that  wages  were  below  9«.  per  week ; 
and  when  the  farmers  were  realizing  3^«.  per  coomb,  10«.  per  week  was  generally 
the  amount  of  wages  given.  The  result  of  my  experience  is,  therefore,  to  show 
that  although  wages  fluctuate,  in  trifling  degree,  with  the  price  of  com,  they  do 
not  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  such  price,  and,  therefore,  tnat  the  labourers  are 
best  off  when  the  prices  are  low." 

There  are  occasionally  extraordinary  additions  made  to  the  labourer's  earnings,  and 
in  harvest  time  his  earnings  are  always  increased ;  but  these  additions  apply  to  all 
years  alike,  and  therefore  I  have  not  reckoned  them.  Have  I  not  then  proved 
that  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  that  the  present  generation — the  existing  race  of 
labourers— cannot  be  beneflted  in  any  way  by  the  slow  adjustment  between  the 
price  of  food  and  the  rate  of  wages  f  Again,  I  say,  I  doubt  the  position  that 
ultimately  even  there  is  any  tendency  between  the  two  to  approximate.  But  if  I 
have  shown  that  in  these  eight  years — a  long  period  in  a  labouring  man's  life — 
no  rise  at  all  in  wages  has  taken  place  proportionate  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
corn,  I  think  I  have  shown  so  far  that  the  rate  of  wages  has  no  such  connection  with 
the  prices  of  food  as  to  rise  with  them,  but  rather  directly  the  reverse.  I  think  I  have 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  the  rise  in  price  of  wheat  operates  almost  immedi- 
ately in  favour  of  the  agricultural  interest.  I  put  this  to  yon  in  perfect  good  faith 
and  sincerity.  I>o  you  think  that  you  can  maintain  this  system  of  protection  much 
longer?  and,  above  all  things,  are  you  not  assured  that  we  cannot  maintain  the 
existing  law  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  advantageous  to  agriculture?  Adam  Smith, 
whose  name  has  been  so  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  these  discussions,  tells  his 
readers,  and  probably  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  impartial  and  intelligent  man,  that 
the  rate  of  wages  depends  upon  the  country  being  in  a  prosperous  condition.  When 
there  is  abundance  of  capital,  large  profits,  an  active  and  healthy  condition  of  agri- 
culture,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages  be  high ;  and 
when  the  opposite  state  of  things  happens  to  prevail,  then  will  the  rate  of  wages 
be  in  a  depressed  state,  and  the  working  classes  reduced  to  comparative  poverty. 
General  prosperity,  and  not  legal  enactments,  produce  a  practical  effect  upon  the 
rates  of  wages.  It  is  by  removing  restrictions  on  manufactures  and  commerce  that 
you  create  a  demand  for  labour,  and  not  by  raising  the  price  of  food.  Midce  the 
sustenance  of  mankind  difficult  of  attainment,  and  you  take  a  guaifintee  against  the 
rise  of  wages.  But  remove  restrictions  upon  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce—pass this  measure — and  then  you  at  least  save  yourselves  from  the  necessity 
and  the  odium  of  constant  interference  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  supply  of 
food.  And  what  is  it  that  you  relinquish  ?  Well,  I  could  prove  to  you,  by  returns 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  not  such  as  my  right  hon.  friend  read  to  you, 
showing  to  you  the  extent  of  disease  and  distress,  that  there  has  been  at  least  no 
panic  in  the  price  of  food.  I  can  adduce  instances  to  you  which  would  demonstrate 
this— I  can  point  to  eleVen  farms  in  Roxburgh  that  have  become  vacant  since  this 
measure  was  proposed,  and  in  every  one  of  these  cases  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
rent — I  can  prove  to  you  that  enormous  prices  have  been  given  for  land  in  Scotland, 
and  that  where  there  is  gpreat  capital  and  skill,  there  is  no  apprehension  entertained 
as  to  the  consequences  St  this  measure.    £ven  in  Lincolnshire  I  can  show  you  that 
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farms  have  been  let  at  an  increased  rent.  I  might,  too,  take  the  different  countiest 
and  show  you  that  where  there  is  the  most  agrieuitural  skill  there  is  the  least  alarm 
felt,  and  there  is  the  greater  tendency  to  take  farms  at  an  increased  rent.  Woiiid 
you  then,  I  ask,  have  a  law  maintained  for  bad  farming  and  insufficient  capital — that 
for  them  protection  should  be  permanent;  whereas  for  good  farming  and  competent 
skill  protection  should  not  be  required  ?  I  ask  you,  could  such  a  law  be  justified  ?  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  no  general  injury  would  follow  from  this  measure.  There  may  be. 
of  course,  individual  cases  of  suftering.  There  will,  and  there  must  be,  the  suffering 
of  property  which  is  encumbered  with  tenants  having  insufficient  capital.  Tb«v 
may  be  these  individual  cases ;  but  it  would  be  most  unfair  from  these  to  draw  an  infer- 
ence against  a  general  law.  But,  admitting  these  few  cases,  let  us  compare  the  ad- 
vantages which  you  will  have  in  the  security  against  ruinously  high  prices  for  food; 
and  there  will  be  to  you  the  advantage  and  the  comfort  that  you  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  that  high  price  in  times  of  scarcity  of  food — that  these  afflicdoos  will  be  the 
result^  of  the  operations  of  nature  and  not  of  human  laws.  Leave  trade  free,  and 
you  will  not  be  held  responsible  for  untoward  events  over  which  we  have  not,  and  of 
necessity  cannot,  exercise  any  control.  Looking,  then,  at  the  compensation  which 
this  measure  furnishes ;  I  do  not  mean  compensation  in  the  way  of  small  equivalents, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  refer  to  the  security  and  the  permanency  of  the  law^looking 
to  the  advantages  which  the  change  now  proposed  must  confer  upon  the  labourer — 
looking  to  the  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  yourselves;  I  noean  not  merely  the  more 
obvious  advantages  likely  to  arise  to  your  estates,  but  the  less  evident  effects  on  the  im« 
provement  of  your  position — ^seeing  that  you  will  be  elevated  by  making  this  coDces- 
sion — I  think  I  am  not  acting  as  the  enemy  of  that  interest,  with  which  my  own  is  ao 
intimately  connected,  when  1  recommend  this  bill  to  the  acceptance  of  the  House.  I 
repeat,  that  that  which  I  advise  is  for  the  true  interests  of  every  class.  I  ask  you, 
do  you  feel  secure  ?  and  if  you  foresee  that  the  present  system  cannot  long  be  main- 
tained, why  will  you  not  t^ke  advantage  of  a  favourable  time  for  effecting  a  change 
tiiat  very  soon  must  come  ?  You  say  that  the  present  time  is  one  of  prosperity,  la 
not  that  a  most  powerful  reason  for  making  this  concession  ?  At  the  present  moment 
you  are  free  agents.  An  hon.  member  said,  that  there  was  nothing  to  apprehend  thia 
year,  nor  anything  next  year.  Then  you  will  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  you 
are  safe  for  more  than  two  years.  Can  there  be  a  better  proof  that  the  present  is 
not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  effecting  the  alteration  which  this  measure  is  Intend  •« 
ed  to  accomplish  ?  Again  I  ask  you  how  long  do  you  think  you  can  maintain  the 
system  of  protection  P  I  know,  and  we  all  know,  that  it  cannot  be  made  permanent 
consistently  with  that  degree  of  good- will  and  harmony  without  which  a  nation  can- 
not be  happy  or  prosperous.  No  doubt  the  immediate  cause  of  this  measure  is  the 
sad  calamity  which  has  befallen  Ireland.  It  has  forced  upon  you  the  consideration 
of  the  corn  question.  But  suppose  that  you  suspended  the  Corn-laws,  what  could 
you  have  done  when  the  time  of  suspension  was  at  an  end  ?  I  have  not  overlooked  the 
circumstance  that,  respecting  this  bill  it  has  been  said  to  be  a  good  political 
mauoeuvre  on  my  part.  The  letter  of  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  London,  has  been 
described  as  a  good  political  manceuvre  on  his  part  Now,  I  ask  what  possible 
aii^aatage  can  a  bill  like  this  confer  upon  me  as  an  individual  ?  I  know  that  I  have 
been  taunted,  and  have  more  than  once  been  told,  that  my  days  as  a  minister  are 
numbered.  But  I  have  introduced  this  measure,  not  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging 
my  ministerial  existence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  great  national  calamity, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  great  public  interest.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
fuct  that  more  than  once  I  have  been  asked  how  long  T  can  reckon  upon  the  support 
ot  those  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  without  whose  votes  I  could  not  hope  to  carry  thia 
bill  through  the  House— how  long,  in  fact,  lean  reckon  upon  enjoying  their  support 
with  respect  to  other  subjects  ?  I  know,  as  well  as  those  who  taunt  me,  that  I  have 
not  any  right  to  the  support  or  confidence  of  those  hon.  members.  I  acknowledge, 
and  I  admit  that  acknowledgment  with  perfect  sincerity  and  plainness,  that  they 
have  supported  me  in  passing  this  measure,  if  it  will  pass  into  a  law.  I  do  not  say 
this  as  a  private  man — I  do  not  on  private  grounds  attach  importance  to  it;  but  I 
feel  and  acknowledge  every  proper  obligation  to  them  as  a  public  man,  for  the  sup- 
port which  they  have  given  to  this  measure,  and  for  studiously  avoidiog  eveiylhing 
calculated  to  create  emharrasament  to  its  progress;  but  tLcu  our  differenees  i 
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the  same.  I  hare,  Sir,  no  light  to  claim  their  support  oor  tlieir  protection,  nor,  I 
will  fairly  admit,  shall  I  seek  it,  by  departing  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that  course 
which  ray  public  duty  may  urge  me  to  adopt.  If  this  measure  pass,  our  temporary 
connection  is  at  an  end  ;  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  ri^ht  to  expect  support  or  for- 
bearance from  them  ;  still  less  have  I,  after  the  declarations  that  have  been  made,  a 
right  to  expect  forbearance  or  support  from  tltis  side  of  the  House.  Well  then,  that 
being  the  case,  it  being  the  fact  that  there  are  but  112  members  to  support  me,  then 
1  may  be  asked  what  great  measure  of  national  policy  I  can  expect  to  pursue  with 
these  11*2  members,  constituting  as  they  do  but  little  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
House  of  Commons  f  I  am  not,  I  say,  surprised  to  hear  hon.  members  predict  that 
my  tenure  of  power  is  short.  But  let  us  pass  this  measure,  and  while  it  is  in  pro- 
gress let  me  request  of  you  to  suspend  your  indignation.  This  measure  being  once 
passed,  you  on  this  side  and  on  that  side  of  the  House  may  adopt  whatever  measures 
you  think  proper  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  my  political  existence.  I  assure  you 
I  deplore  the  loss  of  your  confidence  much  more  than  I  shall  deplore  the  loss  of  po-^ 
litical  power.  The  accusations  which  you  prefer  against  me  are  on  this  account 
harmless,  because  I  feel  that  they  are  unjust.  Every  man  has  within  his  own  bosom 
and  conscience  the  scales  which  determine  the  real  weight  of  reproach  ;  and  if  I  had 
acted  from  any  corrupt  or  unworthy  motives,  one-tenth  part  of  the  accusations  you 
have  levelled  against  me  would  have  been  fatal  to  my  peace  and  my  existence.  You 
may  think  that  we  took  too  great  precautions  against  Irish  famine  in  the  month  of 
November.  You  are  mistaken.  Events  will  prove  that  those  precautions  were  not 
superfluous ;  but  even  if  they  had  been,  as  our  motive  was  to  rescue  a  whole  people 
from  the  calamity  of  possible  famine,  and  consequent  disease,  I  should  be  easy  under 
the  accusation.  I  do  not  say  whether  this  measure  will  be  effectual  for  that  or  not. 
I  speak  only  of  the  motive.  What  weight  would  your  accusation  have,  then,  even  if 
the  precautions  be  superfluous  ?  I,  witti  the  information  we  had,  and  the  prospects 
which  were  before  us,  repeat  the  accusation  that  we  took  superfluous  precautions^ 
and  I  will  reply,  as  Mr.  Burke  did,  when  labouring  under  similar  obloquy,  and  in 
circumstances  not  dissimilar : — **  In  every  accident  in  life,  in  pain,  in  sickness,  in  de- 
pression, in  distress,  I  called  to  mind  that  accusation ;  and  was  comforted.'*  No, 
never! — no  reproach  will  attach  to  me  even  if  it  be  proved  that  our  precautions  were 
superfluous.  Before  the  month  of  July — [Opposition  :  May] — it  will  be  established 
to  the  conviction  of  every  man,  that  the  precautions  we  took  were  not  superfluous, 
and  that  our  motives  were  not  impure.  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  temporary  measure; 
I  am  speaking  of  a  permanent  measure.  When  I  do  fall,  1  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  I  do  not  fall  because  I  have  shown  subservience  to  a  party.  I  shall 
not  fall  because  I  preferred  the  interests  of  party  to  the  general  interests  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  I  shall  carry  with  me  the  satisfaction  of  reflecting,  that  during  the 
course  of  my  official  career,  my  object  has  been  to  mitigate  monopoly,  to  increase  the 
demand  for  industry,  to  remove  restrictions  npon  commerce,  to  equalize  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who  labour.  . 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  committed.  I 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  spoke  as  follows :  I  am  enabled,  I  will  not  say  through  the 
courtesy,  but  the  public  spirit  and  generous  feeling  of  many  members  who  had. 
motions  entitled  to  precedence  over  mine,  to  bring  forward  that  of  which  I  gave 
notice  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of  our  recent  successes  in  India. 
That  motion,  interposed  as  it  is  between  discussions  of  great  political  importance, 
leading  to  much  eager  and  even  angry  controversy,  and  to  serious  differences  of 
opinion,  will,  I  know  from  past  experience,  obtain  the  hearty  and  unanimous  con- 
currence of  this  House.  That  motion  will  unite  the  representatives  of  a  great  empire, 
proud  of  its  military  glory,  in  acknowledging  in  the  first  place  the  protecting  hand 
of  Almighty  God  the  giver  of  all  victory,  and  in  then  expressing  their  exultation 
that  new  examples  of  heroism  have  maintained  and  exalted  the  military  character  of 
their  country.    That  motion  will  enable  as  to  pay  a  tribute  of  cordial  and  grateful 
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acknowledgment  to  the  generals,  to  the  officers,  and  to  the  men,  who  have  acbievecf 
signal  victories  in  a  far  distant  land.     It  will  enable  us  also  to  mingle  with  lite 
admiration  of  valour  the  expression  of  a  manly  but  heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
the  *^  unreturning  brave/'  who  have  sacrificed,  willingly  sacrificed,  their  lives,  in  the 
defence  of  their  country^s  interests,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  their  country's  honour. 
The  resolutions  I  shall  propose  will  convey  the  thanks  of  this  House,  for  splendid 
victories  achieved  within  a  very  limited  period,  and  within  a  very  limited  space;  but 
I  have  felt  it  my  duty  not  to  incorporate  our  acknowledgments  for  these  triumphs 
in  a  single  resolution,  but  to  reserve  to  each  triumph  the  separate  recognition  so  justly 
due  to  it.     It  will  have  been  my  good  fortune  since  the  month  of  February,  184S, 
on  five  distinct  occasions,  to  propose  that  the  thanks  of  the  commons  of  England 
should  be  conveyed  to  the  armies,  European  and  native,  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Crown  in  India.     Including,  indeed,  the  vote  on  the  glorious  termioation  of  the 
Chinese  war,  on  six  different  occasions,  will  the  thanks  of  this  House  have  been 
awarded.     The  repetition  of  these  votes  tends  in  no  degree  to  dim  or  disparage  th^r 
value.     National  gratitude  must  keep  pace  with  national  glory;  and  every  fresh 
achievement  adds  new  value  to  the  rewani  we  confer  on  skill  and  valour  by  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  our  gratitude.     I  intend,   therefore,  to  submit  two  separate 
motions:  one,  acknowledging  the  distinguished  services  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  and  of 
the  division  of  the  army  under  his  command,  for  the  battle  of  Aliwal;  and  the  other, 
conveying  an  equal  acknowledgment  for  the  glorious  services  of  the  army  under  the 
immediate  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Gough.     Since  the  termination  of  those  battles, 
which  have  already  entitled  the  Indian  army  to  the  thanks  of  parliament,  (the  battles 
of  Moodkeeand  Ferozeshah,)  the  enemy  with  whom  we  had  to  contend  has  dis- 
played, through  a  scries  of  operations,  great  military  skill,  and  that  character  for 
undaunted  bravery  for  which  they  are  justly  distinguished.     Notwithstanding  the 
reverses  they  met  with  on  the  18th  and  21st  of  December,  they  appeared  without 
(felay  on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej  in  considerable  force,  protected  by  a  powerful 
artillery,  near  the  ford  of  Hurekee.     They  established  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
a  large  army,  retaining  possession  of  a  bridge,  over  which  they  passed  from  the  north 
bank  of  the  Sutlej  to  the  south;  they  established  also  a  tite  de  pont  on  the  left  bank, 
and  entrenched  on  that  bank  a  force  which  by  constant  accessions  at  last  included 
not  less  than  35,000  men,  supported  by  about  seventy  pieces  of  cannon.    The 
artillery  was  of  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of  heavy  calibre.    Not  only  did  the 
enemy  establish  that  lai^e  army  and  plant  that  artillery  in  the  face  of  the  British 
troops  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  but  they  despatched  a  force  of  not  fewer  than  20,000 
men,  conducted  with  the  utmost  skill  and  courage,  towards  the  city  of  Loodiana, 
from  which  our  forces  had  been  at  first  withdrawn  in  order  to  assist  in  the  battles 
of  Moodkee  and  Ferozeshah.     They  adopted  this  operation,  not  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  occupying  the  city  of  Loodiana,  but  for  the  purpose  of  threatening  to 
inrormpt  our  communication  with  Delhi,  and  to  intercept  the  arrival  of  our  artillery 
by  the  road  of  Bussean.     It  was  in  order  to  prevent  the  success  of  this  skilful  and 
dangerous  enterprise,  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  detached  by  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge — greatly  weakening  the  force  retained  in  front  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Sikh  army.     It  was  necessary,  however,  to  do  this,  in  order  to  defeat  the  for- 
midable body  which  crossed  the  river  from  Philloor  in  order  to  intercept  our  comma- 
nication,  and  if  possible  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ferozepore  to  Loodiana.     It  was  intended,  before  Sir  Henry  Smith  attacked  the 
armv  under  the  Sikh  chief,  composed  of  not  less  than  24,000  men,  supported  by 
about  sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  that  he  should  effect  a  junction  with  the  British  troops 
at  Loodiana  under  Major  Goldby,  and  with  another  body  of  men  sent  to  reinforce 
him  under  Colonel  Wheeler.     The  House  is  aware  that  the  junction  was  ultimately 
effected;  and  that  Sir  Henry  Smith  was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  the  force 
from  Loodiana,  and  of  that  under  Colonel  Wheeler.     A  desperate  action  was  after- 
wards fought  by  the  division  under  Sir  Henry  Smith,  the  result  of  which  was  the 
iitier  discomfiture  of  the  enemy,  the  capture  of  all  his  guns,  tlie  disorganization  of 
his  whole  army,  and  the  flight  of  that  army  across  the  Sutlej,  after  the  severest  loss. 
These  operations  are  described  with  such  precision — are  detailed  with  such  fulness 
and  beautiful  clearness — and  must  be  so  familiar  to  all  whom  I  address,  that  I  will 
not  weaken  the  effect  of  their  perusal  by  attempting  to  go  over  the  same  ground. 
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The  hand  that  held  the  pen,  used  it  with  the  same  success  with  which  it  had  wielded 
the  sword.  I  have  vet  adverted  only  to  the  successes  of  Sir  Henry  Smith;  now  I 
will  speak,  and  speak  with  confidence,  and  speak  to  his  honour,  of  interruptions  and 
checks  to  that  success.  There  cannot  hut  be  vicissitudes  in  the  operations  of  war; 
and  that  man  is  to  be  honoured,  who  recovers  from  temporary  difficulties  and  dis- 
appointments, and  thus  adds  brightness  to  the  glory  of  his  achievements.  I  wish, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  merits  and  services  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  to 
present  to  the  House  some  occurrences  that  preceded  the  battle  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  successful — I  wish  to  present,  from  reports  only  recently  received,  an 
account  of  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  he  encountered  with  the  same  spirit 
and  constancy  which  he  displayed  in  victory;  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  entitle  hloL.,^ 
to  equal  applause.  The  great  battle  of  Aliwal  was  fought  on  the  28th  uf  JanuaryT*^ 
but  earlier  in  that  month  Sir  Henry  Smith  had  sustained  what  some  might  have 
considered  a  reverse.  I  allude  to  a  period  befbve  his  junction  with  Colonel  Wheeler, 
and  with  the  tive  regiments  from  Loodiana.  In  the  absence  of  all  intelligence  he 
encountered  the  enemy;  and  but  for  his  eminent  skill  and  resolute  valour,  might 
have  been  exposed  to  serious  hazard.  Let  me  state  in  what  manner  he  extricated 
himself.  Writing  to  Sir  Hugh  Qough  on  the  21st,  just  after  he  had  succeeded  in 
relieving  Loodiana,  he  said  that  he  had  accomplished  that  oliject,  but  uq^ler  circum- 
stances not  quite  so  fortunate  as  he  desired  ;  and  he  used  these  expressions : — "  When 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  to  my  left  of  Buddowal,  moving  parallel  with  my  column 
(which  was  right  in  front  ready  to  wheel  into  line),  and  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
interrupting  my  advance,  I  saw  the  enemy.  Nothing  could  be  stronger  for  the 
enemy  than  the  continued  line  of  villages  which  were  in  his  front.  He  was  moving 
by  roads,  while  I  was  moving  over  very  heavy  sand  beds.  He  was  in  advance  far 
beyond,  on  my  right  flank;  so  far  did  he  extend,  and  so  numerous  did  he  show  his 
infantry  and  g^ns,  and  so  well  chosen  for  him  was  the  line  of  villages,  that  with  my 
force  he  was  not  to  be  assailed ;  and  he  opened  a  furious  cannonade  of  from  thirty- 
five  to  forty  g^ns  of  very  lat^e  calibre,  and,  as  usual,  right  well  served.  My  object 
being  to  unite  myself  with  the  force  from  Loodiana,  which  every  moment  I  expected 
to  appear  in  sight — for  it  was  nine  o'clodk — I  moved  parallel  with  the  enemy, 
resolving  to  attack  the  moment  the  Loodiana  troops  reached  me.  He,  however,  so 
pressed  upon  me,  that  I  0)>ened  in  one  body  my  eleven  guns  upon  him  with  con- 
siderable efieet,  and  moved  up  the  31  st,  and  was  preparing  to  form  line  upon  this 
regiment,  when  the  enemy  most  rapidly  formed  a  line  of  seven  regiments,  with  their 
guns  between,  at  right  angles  with  the  line  I  was  about  to  attack,  while  a  consider- 
able force  was  moving  round  my  right  and  front.  Thus  enveloped,  and  overwhelmed 
by  numbers,  and  such  a  superiority  of  guns,  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw  back 
my  line  on  its  right,  which  represented  a  small  line  on  the  hypothenuse  of  a  triangle." 

That  is  to  say,  the  two  divisions  of  the  enemy  formed  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  Sir 
Henry  Smith  and  his  force  being  placed  between  them  on  a  shorter  line,  and  nearer 
the  centre  than  the  remaining  side  of  the  triangle.  He  goes  on  as  follows: — **  The 
enemy  thus  outflanked  me  and  my  whole  force.  I  therefore  gradually  withdrew 
my  infantry  in  echellon  of  battalions,  the  cavalry  in  echellon  of  squadrons,  in  the 
direction  of  Loodiana,  momentarily  expecting  to  see  the  approach  of  that  force-^viz., 
one  regiment  of  cavalry^  five  guns,  and  four  regiments  of  infantry,  when  I  would 
have  made  a  vigorous  attack.  The  ground  was  very  deep  and  sandy,  and  therefore 
very  diffieult  to  move  on.  The  enemy  continued  to  move  on  as  described  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  until  I  knew  the  Loodiana  force  was  moving  not  a  musket  was  fired. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  the  troops.  The  lino  was  thrown  back, 
under  this  cannonade,  as  if  on  parade,  native  as  well  as  British,  and  the  movements 
of  the  cavalay,  under  Brigadier  Cureton,  were,  without  any  exception,  the  most 
perfect  thing  I  ever  saw,  and  which  I  cannot  describe." 

So  far  from  withholding  this  narrative  of  his  extrication  from  his  difficulties,  I 
think  it  only  adds  to  the  proofs  of  his  skill  and  valour,  and  illustrates  his  high 
character  as  &  commander.  Having  been  disappointed  in  effecting  his  junction  with 
the  troops  from  Loodiana,  and  those  expected  to  arrive  under  Colonel  Wheeler,  he 
extricated  himself  from  his  formidable  embarrassment  with  consummate  coolness  and 
judgment.  Instead  of  desponding  under  his  temporary  disappointment,  he  was  able 
to  direct  all  his  energies  to  the  entire  discomfiture  of  the  enemy  only  a  few  days 
200-VoL.IV. 
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afterwards.  Of  the  battle  itself  I  will  not  speak ;  the  victory  was  complete,  and  ii^ 
has  been  so  admirably  described  by  the  illustrioiis  commander,  that  I  will  not  weaken 
the  effect  of  his  narrative.  And  is  this  victory  his  only  title  to  our  acknowledgnient  ? 
What  have  been  the  services  of  this  gallant  officer  ?  These  recent  events  have  given 
new  lustre  to  his  preceding  career.  It  is  one  of  unusual  distinction.  Sir  Henry  Smith 
was  at  the  capture  of  Monte  Video— at  the  attack  upon  Buenos  Ayres ;  he  served 
during  the  first  campaigns  of  the  Peninsular  war,  from  the  battle  of  Vimeirato  that 
of  Corunna.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Sabagal  and  Fuentes  d'Ooor,  at  the  sieges  of 
Ciudad  Rodrigo  and  Baduos,  at  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orthes,  the 
Pyrenees,  and  Toulouse.  He  was  at  Washington  and  at  New  Orleans,  and  finally  he 
was  at  Waterloo.  What  a  series  of  noble  services — and  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  there 
should  be  an  opportunity,  through  this  new  and  signal  victory,  of  bringing  before  the 
gladdened  eyes  of  a  grateful  country  a  long  life  of  military  exertion,  and  an  un- 
broken series  of  military  honours !  After  he  had  achiei-ed  that  success  fur  which  we  are 
about  to  give  him  our  special  thanks — afler  he  had  driven  back  the  enemy  across  the 
Sutlej,  he  instantly  returned  to  rejoin  his  commanding-officer,  Sir  Hugh  Gongh.  He 
arrived  at  head-quarters  on  the  8th  February,  two  days  before  the  decbive  victory 
gained  by  the  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  Oough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardinge.  He  took, 
therefore,  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  Sobraun.  But  for  his  services  in  the 
victory  of  the  28th  of  January,  I  propose  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  and  separate 
vote-~di8tinct  and  separate  from  that  which  I  shall  recommend  for  that  not  more 
glorious,  though  perhaps  yet  more  important  and  decisive  achievement,  accomplished 
at  a  later  date  by  the  whole  British  army.  I  say  I  will  not  weaken  the  effect  of  the 
recital  of  the  particulars  of  that  second  battle  and  victory,  as  detailed  in  the  despatches 
of  the  gallant  officers  in  command,  by  attempting  what  must  be  in  comparison  a  poor 
and  inefficient  narrative.  I  will  do  the  members  of  this  Hourse,  the  fellow  country- 
men of  these  distinguished  officers,  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  are  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  these  signal  exploits.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  commemorating  the 
valour  of  our  own  countrymen,  to  give  due  praise  to  the  skill  and  bravery  of  our 
defeated  enemy.  After  our  successes  over  them  on  the  18  th  and  21st  December, 
they  so  far  recovered  from  their  disasters,  that,  undaunted,  they  met  on  the  field, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  force  of  the  British  army.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  speaking  of  their  conduct  in  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  says,  *^  Such  was  the 
bravery  of  the  enemy,  that  being  defeated  they  walked  away,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nver,  disdained  to  ask  for  quarter.*'  But  I  will  not  enter  into  particulars — fbr 
every  man  who  hears  me  is  master  of  the  details  of  the  battle  fought  on  the  10th 
February ;  he  is  aware  that  the  well-appointed  army  of  the  Sikhs  su&red  a  complete 
and  a  signal  discomfiture ;  that  their  loss  was  enormous ;  that,  after  the  exhibitjon 
of  g^eat  valour,  they  were  driven  across  the  Sutlej ;  and  that  the  British  arrnj, 
crossing  at  the  Sutlej  near  Ferozepore,  as  well  as  at  the  point  where  the  battle  was 
fought,  united  its  forces  and  marched  together  towards  the  capital  of  the  Sikh 
territory.  All  this  was  accomplished  in  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  weeks  from 
the  day  on  which  the  first  incursion  of  the  enemy  took  place ;  and  during  that  period 
of  eight  weeks  the  enemy  was  triumphantly  defeated  wherever  he  was  encountered. 
Every  gun  which  the  Sikhs  had  brought  to  bear  on  our  troops  was  captured ;  and 
after  a  series  of  decisive  victories,  we  now  probably  occupy  the  capital  city  of  the 
Punjaub.  I  believe  that  not  more  than  one- third  of  the  whole  force  engaged  con- 
sisted of  Europeans ;  and  the  example  which  those  Europeans  set  was  worthy  of 
being  followed  by  the  native  soldiers.  They  did  follow  it — ^and  on  every  occasion 
during  the  four  successive  and  desperate  conflicts  in  which  they  were  engaged,  was 
the  honour  of  the  British  name  worthily  sustained  by  the  commanders,  the  officers, 
and  the  men.  The  victory,  this  succession  of  victories,  has  been  interrupted  by  no 
single  failure ;  it  was  unsullied  by  any  imputation  on  our  arms  and  character.  We 
have  not  been  influenced  by  a  grasping  spirit  of  aggrandizement — we  have  simply 
repelled  an  attack  made  upon  us  in  a  time  of  profound  peace — ^all  national  engage- 
ments on  our  part  having  been  faithfully  kept,  there  not  having  been  a  pretext,  even 
in  the  shape  of  justifiable  preparation  and  defence,  for  the  aggression  that  was  made 
upon  us.  Those  Sikh  chiefs  with  whom  we  have  had  communication  since  the  defeat 
of  the  enemy,  who  disavow  any  participation  in  his  perfidy,  and  profess  to  disapprove 
of  it,  have  ft-ankly  acknowledged  the  object  they  had  in  view.    By  their  powerful 
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artillery,  and  by  their  formidable  infantry  and  cavalry,  they  thought  to  overpower 
the  two  detachments  of  the  British  forces  stationed  at  the  extremities  of  the  frontier 
line— Ferosepore  and  Loodiana;  having  overpowered  them,  they  intended  to  march 
at  once  to  Delhi,  and  hoped  by  their  success  to  shake  the  allegiance  of  our  Indian 
soldiery.  That  was  the  avowed  object  they  had  in  view.  It  was  admitted  that 
there  was  no  excuse  for  this  aggression  from  any  proceedings  on  our  part ;  we  had 
been  guilty  of  no  breach  of  treaty,  and  bad  done  nothing  that  could  justify  hostilitv. 
The  same  persons  admitted  also,  that  they  should  derive  consolation  even  from  the 
failure  of  a  rebellious  and  n;tutinous  armv — that  the  next  best  thing  to  victory  would 
be  a  defeat,  since  it  w^ould  lead  to  the  dispersion  and  annihilation  of  a  force  which 
it  was  impossible  to  control.  For  success  so  gained,  and  for  triumph  in  a  conflict  so 
unprovoked,  I  think  there  will  be  but  one  universal  and  unanimous  expression  of 
gratitude  vithin  these  walls.  There  is  much  to  adorn  and  nothing  to  sully  our 
victory ;  and  I  do  hope  that,  now  it  has  been  achieved,  it  will  give  lasting  peace  to 
India ;  that  a  general  conviction  wiU  be  felt  of  our  power— a  conviction  of  the  supe- 
riority of  Britishi  ajrms,  thsit  will  ensure  a  long  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  to  that 
country.  I  trust  that  this  m^  b^  our  last  battle,  and  that  hereafter  we  may  be 
enabled  to  direct  oar  undivided  attention  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  our 
Indian  fellow- subjects,  and  the  improvement  of  the  natural  resources  of  our  Indian 
emjnre.  In  that  anticipation  the  House  w:ill,  I  am  sure,  permit  me  to  refer  to  some 
circumstances  which  may  well  fill  onr  hearts  with  joy  and  exultation.  The  two 
leaders  of  onr  victorious  anny,  the  Governor^generali^nd  the  Commander-in-chief, 
have  throughout  these  operations  set  an  example  of  cordial  concert  and  union — an 
utter  forgetfulness  of  themselves,  to  which  the  happy  result  is  ereatly  to  be  attri- 
buted. All  matters  of  punctilio  were  sacrificed, and  Sir  Henry  Iiardtnge  consented 
to  serve  as  second  in  command.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  not  a  suggestion 
offered  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  which  was  not  thankfully  accepted  by  Sir  Hugh 
Gough.  Hoping^  as  I  have  said,  that  this  may  be  the  last  occasion  on  which  I  shall 
have  to  perform  the  gratifying  duty  of  proposing  a  public,  acknowledgment  for  vie* 
tory,  and  a  public  expression  of  admiratioi^  for  the  high  qualities  of  our  illustrious 
countrymen,  I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the  House,  refer  to  a  docutnent,  not  of 
a  public  character,  that  has  been  put  into  my  hand  since  1  entered  the  House  this 
evening — it  is  a  letter  from  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  which  was  never  intended  to  meet  the 
public  eye ;  but  it  does  him  so  much  honour,  that  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  reading  it.  He  says : — ^  It  is  now  with  pride  and  with  pleasure  I  enclose  you  a 
copy  of  my  despatch,  detailing  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  decisive  victories  upon 
record — the  Waterloo  of  India.  J  have  entered  so  fully  both  into  detail  and  com- 
mendation in  my  despatch  to  the  Governor-general,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  enlarge  upon  a  subject  embracing  the  warmest  feelings  of  my  heart.  Policy, 
however,  precluded  me  publicly  recording  my  sentiments  on  the  splendid  gallantry 
of  our  fallen  foe,  or  to  record  the  acts  of  heroism  displayed,  not  only  individually, 
but  almost  collectively,  by  the  Sikh  sirdars  and  army ;  and  I  declare,  were  it  not 
from  a  deep  conviction  that  my  country's  good  required  the  sacrifice,  I  could  have 
wept  to  have  witnessed  the  fearful  slaughter  of  so  devoted  a  body  of  men.  Never, 
in  the  page  of  military  history,  has  the  hand  of  an  all- wise  Being  been  so  signally 
manifested:  to  Hino,  therefore,  be  the  glory;  we,  as  his  instruments,  feel  the  pride. 
But  I  cannot  pass  over — I  cannot  too  strongly  record — facts  which,  whilst  they  add 
lustre^to  the  native  army,  afford  to  nie,  as  its  bead,  Inexpressible  pride  and  pleasure. 
For  upwards  of  a  month,  when  the  two  armies  were  close  in  front  of  one  another, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  temptatiQQS  held  out  to  our  sepoys  by  men  of  their 
own  colour  and  religion ;  namely,  greatly  increased  pay,  from  seven  to  twelve  rupees 
a  month,  and  immediate  promotion,  I  had  but  three  desertions  from  this  large  force. 
Nor  should  I  omit  to  mention,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  state  of  discipline  of  this  spleif- 
did  army,  that  trade  has  been  carried  on  unreservedly  since  we  crossed  the  Sutlej  in 
the  several  Sikh  towns  around  which  our  divisions  have  been  necessarily  placed  for 
the  procurance  of  water,  and  the  same  confidence  has  been  shown  as  though  we 
were  in  one  of  our  long-established  provinces.'' 

The  example  set  by  two  gallant  commanders,  of  disregarding  military  punctilio, 
and  looking  exclusively  to  their  country*8  honour  and  to  Uie  safety  of  the  army,  told, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected,  on  those  placed  under  their  orders.    Sir  Hngh 
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Goagh  speaks  of  an  officer  who  joined  only  the  night  before  the  battle,  and  pays  hira 
a  tribute  which  I  am  proud  to  meotioo.     This  officer  (Brigadier  Irvine)  had  made 
every  exertion  to  join  the  army,  in  the  hope  of  being  placed  in  the  prominent  station 
to  which,  by  his  rank,  he  was  entitled ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  he  arrived  only  the 
night  before  the  battle.    The  command  would  naturally  have  devolved  upon  him, 
but  he  declined  to  assume  it,  in  order  that  all  the  credit  might  attach  to  the  officer 
who  in  point  of  rank  was  inferior,  but  who  had  superintended  the  preparations  for 
the  coming  action.     While  we  are  bestowing  due  praise  on  such  devotion  to  public 
duty,  let  us  not  fbrget  the  example  that  had  been  set  by  the  Governor-general  and 
Commander-in-chiefi     That  ejcample  had,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  conduct  of  other 
bravo  and  honourable  men,  who  were  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice,  not  of  mere 
personal  interest,  for  that  they  disregarded,  but  of  that  which  was  really  dear  to 
them,  the  opportunity  of  personal  distinction.     I  am  sure  the  House  will  permit  me, 
among  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  surviving  conquerors,  to  mingle  some  of  deep 
regret  at  the  loss  we  have  sustained.     On  the  former  occasion  I  had  to  lament  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  I  met  with  universal  and  generous  sympathy ;  I  had  to  condole 
with  the  country  on  the  death  of  that  valiant  officer,  Sir  Ur^bert  Sale,  who  was 
known  to  most  of  us,  and  endeared  to  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him,  by  the 
kindly  frankness  of  his  deportment.     On  this  occasion  I  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of 
several  officer^  of  the  highest  reputation,  and  the  first  I  shall  name  is  Sir  Robert 
Dick.  I  am  confident  that  the  House  will  permit  me  shortly  to  recite  what  is  the  extent 
of  national  gratitude  due  for  the  former  services  of  this  gallant  officer.   He  entered 
the  service  m  1800.     He  embarked  with  the  78th  regiment  for  Sicily  in  1806,  and 
was  wounded  in  battle.     He  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  was  present 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria.     He  embarked  with  the  42nd  regiment  in  1809,  and 
was  again  wounded  at  Fuentes  d*Onor.     He  commanded  the  second  battalion  uf  the 
42nd  regiment  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo.     He  was  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  at  the 
storming  of  St.  Michel,  and  was  present  during  the  siege  of  Burgos.    In  1815  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and,  after  a  life  of  honour,  he  at  last  fell  in  the  battle,  for 
the  happy  result  of  which  we  are  about  to  make  our  grateful  acknowledgments.     I 
deeply  regret  that  in  the  faee  of  the  House  of  Commons  I  cannot  do  justice  to  everr 
officer  and  to  every  man  who  fell  in  this  encounter,  ard  sacrificed  his  life  in  bis 
country's  service.      Some  limit,  however,  must  be  imposed  on  the  mention  of  indi- 
vidual officers,  and  the  least  invidious  limit  is  that  of  rank  and  standing  in  the  army. 
Not  outstepping  that  limit,  I  must  deplore  the  loss  of  another  gallant  soldier.     On 
the  day  which  deprived  us  for  ever  of  the  services  of  Sir  Robert  Dick,  there  also 
fell  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor,  of  the  29th  regiment.     The  father  of  this  gallant 
officer,  leading  into  action  the  20th  light  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  Lieutenant- 
colonel,  lost  his  life  in  tbp  Peninsula.     The  father  fell  at  Vimeira — the  son  met  an 
equally  glorious  death  ^t  the  battle  of  Sobraon.     I  will,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  briefly  recapitulate  the  services  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Taylor.      He  com- 
manded the  light  company  of  the  20th  foot  in  the  expedition  against  Kalapore,  in 
1827-28;    served  on  the  frontier  during  the  Canadian  rebellion,  where,  in  the  sue* 
cessful  attack  of  a  village  occupied  by  the  rebels,  he  rendered  an  important  service; 
commanded  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  actions  of  the  18th,  21st,  and  22nd  of 
December,  1845,  wherein  he  was  wounded;  commanded  also  the  troops  sent  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  Sir  Henry  Smith  and  the  main  army,  whilst  the 
former  was  engaged  in  the  operations  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Aliwal ;   and  a 
brigade  of  infantry  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  where  he  fell.    His  death  is  thus  an- 
nounced by  Sir  Hugh  Gough : — ^*  The  army  has  sustained  a  heavy  loss  by  the  death 
of  Brigadier  Taylor,  an  able  officer,  and  worthy  to  have  been  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  20th  regiment,  by  which  he  was  beloved  and  respected." 

How  many  there  are  who  have  lust  their  sons  and  relatives  in  these  conflicts  I 
need  not  say;  but  I  have  been  thrown  of  late  into  frequent  and  necessary  intercourse 
with  one,  whose  gallant  son  died  on  the  field  of  battle  in  this  encounter.  It  has 
been  my  duty,  my  painful  duty  in  some  respects,  to  hold  constant  communication 
with  Lord  I'  itzroy  Somerset,  whose  brave  offspring,  had  he  survived,  would  have 
supported  the  honour  of  his  family,  and  transmitted  to  another  generation  the 
high  character  of  his  father.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  himself  has  run  an  illustriooa 
career.    He  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Wellington  throughout  all  the  battles  of  the 
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Peninsula,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Waterloo.    Had  his  son  S     "  -^ 

faction  of  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  in  contemplating  the  recent  set 
comrades,  would  have  been  unalloyed.  He  has  now  to  mingle  ^ 
their  valour  the  sorrows  of  a  father  for  a  painful  and  irreparable 
tioning  the  name  of  the  gallant  and  lamented  Somerset,  I  am, 
limit  I  proposed  to  observe,  the  services,  and  character,  and  sti 
his  relation  to  the  British  army  and  to  its  illustrious  chief,  will  fully  justify  me  in 
offering  this,  the  best  consolation  to  the  wounded  feelings  of  a  father  and  a  soldier. 
]  wish  I  could  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  by  naming  many  others  scarcely  less 
distinguished  or  less  lamented;  but  the  list  is  so  numerous  of  those  entitled  to  grate- 
ful remembrance,  that  I  trust  a  reluctant  silence  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want 
of  a  due  sense  of  their  claims  and  merits.  When  I  review  the  names  of  those  who 
have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  these  and  other  recent  victories  in  India— the 
names  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  Sir  Henry  Smith,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Sir  Robert  Dick,  and  General  Thack well— (several  members  here  added 
the  name  of  Gilbert) — I  reflect  with  satisfaction  and  pride  that  these  distinguished 
men  received  their  military  education  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  WeHington. 
It  adds  new  lustre  even  to  his  immortal  name,  that  his  school  has  produced  pnpils 
who  have  so  profited  by  his  example.  There  are  officers  not  less  eminent,  who 
have  not  had  the  honour  and  advantage  of  serving  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
but  on  them  his  precepts  and  example  have  not  been  lost.  Such  men  as  Nott,  and 
Pollock,  and  Gilbert,  and  other  bright  ornaments  of  the  Indian  army,  have  treasured 
up  the  memory  of  '*Assayc,^'  and  the  brilliant  career  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
throughout  his  Indian  campaigns.  His  Indian  correspondence,  his  comments  on 
the  retreat  of  Colonel  Monson,  his  lessons  on  the  art  of  Indian  warfare,  have  exer- 
cised their  just  influence  on  those  to  whom,  perhaps,  his  person  is  unknown.  It 
may  be  that  at  this  very  moment  the  Duke  of  WelKngton  is  bestowing,  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  the  unstinted  meed  of  his  praise  on  these  signal  achievements,  and  is  stamp- 
iug  an  additional  value  even  on  the  thanks  of  parliament,  by  bearing  his  high 
testimony  to  the  skill  and  valour  of  those  to  whom  they  will  be  justly  given.  With 
what  conscious  pride  must  he  reflect  on  the  number  of  gallant  men  distinguished  in 
these  Indian  campaigns,  who  have  heretofore  fonght  and  bled  nnder  his  command, 
and,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  have  now  worthily  followed  his  example  I  And 
long  after  he  shall  have  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  will  that  example  instruct  and 
animate  the  British  army.  It  will  teach  them  that  success  is  ensured  .by  the  calm 
and  dispassionate  calculation  of  remote  contingencies — by  the  preparation  for  all 
vicissitudes  of  fortune — by  valour  tempered  accordiog  to  the  exigencies  that  require 
its  display — now  patient  and  enduring — now  reckless  and  desperate.  It  will  teach 
them  fortitude  under  disappointment,  and  moderation  iD>  the  hour  of  victory.  I'he 
memory  of  the  high  qualities  and  the  great  deeds  of  the-  Duke  of  Wellington  will 
be  for  ages  a  tower  of  defence  to  his  country,  inspiring'  her  military  councils  with 
wisdom  and  justice,  and  guiding  heroes  that  are  yet  unborn  in  the  paths  of  glory. 
I  conclude  by  moving — 

"  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general  Sir  Henry  Geoive 
Smith,  Knight- Commander  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Bath,  for 
his  skilful  and  meritorious  conduct,  when  in  command  of  the  British  troops  em- 
ployed against  a  large  portion  of  the  Sikh  army,  of  greatly  superior  numbers;  and 
for  the  signal  valour  and  judgment  displayed  by  him  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal  on  the 
28th  of  January,  184H,  when  the  enemy^s  force  was  totally  defeated,  and  new  lustre 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  British ^arms. 

**  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  several  officers,  European  and 
native,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Smith,  for  the  distinguished  services  ren- 
dered by  them  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal. 

**  That  this  House  doth  highly  approve  of,  and  commend,  the  intrepidity  and^ 
exemplary  discipline  displayed  by  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers, 
European  and  native,  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1846,  in  their 
attack  on  the  enemy's  position,  by  which  the  Sikhs  were  completely  routed,  and 
driven  in  confusion  across  the  Sutlej,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  artillery  and  military 
equipment ;  and  that  the  same  be  signified  to  them  by  the  commanders  of  the  several 
corps,  who  are  desired  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant  behaviour.        ^^  i 
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Q>n  That,  in  requesting  the  Guveraor^general  of  India  to  communicate  these  i 
^tions  to  the  several  officers  referred  to  therein,  this  House  desires  to  acknowledge 
the  zeal  and  judgment  evinced  by  the  right  honourable  Lieutenant-general  iS^r 
Henry  Hardinge,  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of 
the  Bath,  Governor-general  of  India;  and  also  by  General  Sir  Hugh  Grough,  Bart., 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  most  honourable  military  order  of  the  Batii,  Commaoder- 
in-chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  in  supplying  ALyor-general  Sir  Heniy  Smith  with 
such  reinforcements  and  military  means  as  enabled  him,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, to  overcome  all  the  obstacles  thrown  in  hb  way  l^  a  brave  and  determiBed 
enemy." 

Resolution  agreed  to  netnine  coTUradicente. 
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Apbil  27^  1846. 

In  the  debate  «n  the  question  that  the  above  bill  be  read  a  first  time, — 
Sir  Robert  Perl  spuke  as  follows;— -Sir,  whether  her  Majesty's  goTerameBt 
would  obtain  greater  popularity  by  persevering  with  this  measure  or  by  abandoning 
it,  is  hardly  a  consideration  which  ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  true  that 
more  popularity  might  be  gained  by  a  willing  acctuiesoence  on  our  part  in  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  jtistsat  down  (Mr.  Hawes)^  but  that  popularity  would 
be  gained  at  a  costly  sacrifice,  if  it  were  obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  duty  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  the  public  peaces  and  if  it  were  accompanied 
also  by  increased  danger  to  life  and  property  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  said  at  an  eaiiy 
perio<l  of  these  discussions,  that  I  should  think  I  was  wanting  in  due  respect  both 
for  the  country  to  whicli  this  measure  refers,  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  if  I 
permitted  this  debate te  close  without  offering  some  observations  upon  it;  and  ns  I 
would  fain  hope,  after  'iihe  full  and  able  discussion  which  this  measure  has  under- 
gone in  this  preiiminaiy  stage  of  its  progpress,  that  we  are  now  approaching  the  elose 
of  the  present  debate,  1  am  unwilling  to  postpone  to  a  later  period  the  performance 
of  a  duty  which  I  feel  to  be  incumbent  upon  me.  Sir,  I  wish,  in  the  first  place,  to 
explain  to  the  House  what  were  the  motives  of  her  Miyesty's  government  in  propo- 
sing that  the  first  stage  of  this  bill  should  be  interposed  in  the  prog^ress  of  anotber 
bill  of  the  deepest  importance,  in  my  opinion^  to  the  welfare  of  this  country.  I  as- 
sure the  House  that  it  was  not  from  any  punctilious  desire  of  adherence  to  eetablisbed 
usage,  that  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  propose  the  first  reading  of  this  bill.  What  were 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  bill,  or  rather  this  subject  generally,  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  both  houses  of  parliament?  In  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  the  first  practical  measure  which  her  Mi^esty 
recommended  to  our  consideration  was,  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  giving,  if  pos- 
sible, increased  security  to  life  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  assassina- 
tion. Her  Majesty  did  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  parliament  three  or  four 
measures  of  great  importance.  The  first  was  the  state  of  Ireland  as  regarded  the 
frequency  of  assassination,  and  the  necessity,  in  her  M^esty*s  opinion,  of  taking 
some  precautions  to  prevent  the  frequent  recurrence  of  that  crime.  What  was  the 
answer  returned  by  this  House  to  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  ?  There 
was  an  assurance  given  on  the  part  of  the  House,  not  that  it  would  adopt  any  mea- 
sures that  might  be  proposed  by  the  government,  but  that  the  House  was  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that  it  would  take  into  its  consi- 
deration measures  which  had  for  their  object  the  prevention  of  this  grievous  erime. 
A  bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  It  passed  through 
that  House  with  very  little  opposition.  The  Irish  peers,  connected  by  political  sen- 
timents with  many  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  felt  convinced  of  the  neoesaity 
of  this  or  of  some  such  measure,  and  gave  their  assent  to  this  bill.  I  believe  there 
was  no  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  at  least  there  was  none  which  was  marked 
by  a  vote ;  and  the  bill  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  the 
uniform,  I  believe  the  invariable,  practice,  with  respect  to  a  measure  undertakea  by 
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the  goyernmeDt — a  measure  of  this  importance,  a  measare  recommended  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  from  the  throne — it  has,  I 
say,  been  the  invariable  usage,  on  such  a  measure  introduced  by  the  government 
being  brought  from  the  House  of  Lords  into  this  House,  to  give  to  that  measure  a 
first  reading.  Each  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  a  right  to  lay  a  bill  on  the 
table  of  the  House,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  bill  is  read  a  first  time.  No  such 
usage  prevails  here;  but  it  has  been  the  universal  course,  with  respect  to  measures 
of  this  description,  brought  in  by  the  government,  recommended  from  the  throne, 
when  they  have  passed  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  treat  them  with  so  much 
of  deference — ^to  show  such  a  willingness,  not  to  adopt  them,  but  to  take  them  into 
consideration,  as  at  least  to  permit  them  to  pass  the  preliminary  stage  of  a  first  read- 
ing. Now,  I  am  not  denying  that  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  a  perfect  right  to 
contest  the  bill  in  its  first  stage.  I  am  not  implying  that  they  unduly  ezercis^  any 
privilege  which  they  possess,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  genend 
state  of  Ireland ;  I  am  only  now  considering  the  question,  whether  her  Majesty's 
government  would  have  been  justified,  seeing  what  has  been  the  universal  course 
heretofore  pursued  by  parliament,  in  permitting  this  bill  to  lie  on  the  table  without 
the  slightest  notice  being  taken  of  it.  Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  had  any  right  to  resent  our  omission  to  read  it  a  first  time.  It  was  from 
no  mere  punctilious  deference  for  the  House  of  Lords  that  we  took  this  course ;  but 
of  this  we  felt  deeply  convinced,  that  if  we  permitted  this  bill,  so  recommended  from 
the  throne;  and  so  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  lie  on  this  table  without  notice, 
the  representatives  of  Ireland  might  accuse  us,  and  justly  accuse  us,  of  offering  an 
insult  to  that  country.  The  bill  is  undoubtedly  one  by  which  it  was  proposed  to 
suspend  the  ordinary  liberties  of  the  subject.  Look  at  the  character  of  the  measure. 
The  more  you  insist  on  its  unconstitutional  character,  the  more  you  establish  the 
necessity  that  a  bill  of  this  kind  should  not  be  treated  with  levity,  nor  disregarded 
by  her  Majesty's  government.  Tiiis  bill  does  empower  the  Lord-lieutenant  to 
deprive  the  subject  of  liberties  which,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  he  is  entitled 
to  enjoy ;  and  would  it  have  been  right,  considering  the  special  application  of  this 
bill  to  one  jmrt  only  of  the  empire,  would  it  have  been  right  for  the  government,  in 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance,  to  have  shown  such  an  apparent  disregard 
for  the  great  principles  of  civil  liberty  as  would  have  been  implied  in  our  thus  depart- 
ing, for  the  first  time,  from  that  which  had  been  the  uniform  usage  ?  I  feel  the  im- 
portance of  the  opposition  now  offered  by  you,  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  to  the 
first  reading  of  this  bill ;  but  believe  me,  in  the  case  of  a  bill  infringinp:,  as  I  admit 
that  this  does,  npon  your  liberties,  and  applying  especially  to  Ireland,  if  we  had  de- 
parted fVoro  that  course  which  in  the  case  of  every  English  bill  has  been  uniformly 
observed,  the  time  would  soon  have  arrived  when  you  would  have  charged  us 
with  doing  to  Ireland  a  great  injustice,  and  showing  a  culpable  indifference  with 
reganl  to  that  liberty  of  which  we  ought  to  be  the  guardians.  Sir,  I  think  I  need 
hardly  refer  to  the  injurious  surmise  which  I  have  heard  thrown  out,  that  her 
Majesty's  government  had  become  indifferent  to  the  progress  of  the  Corn-bill,  and 
that  they  had  interposed  this  discussion,  or  rather  this  first  reading  of  another  mea- 
sure, with  a  view  to  the  defeat  of  that  bill.  I  know  that  hon.  gentlemen  have  not 
said  so  for  themselves,  but  they  have  said  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  that  such 
an  impression  exists  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Sir,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
whatever  proof  mav  be  required  of  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Corn-Dill.  It  is  sufiKcient  for  me  now  to  state  that  the  progress  of  the  discussion, 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  intervening  events,  have  more  strongly  confirmed  me  in  the 
feeling  which  I  expressed  when  I  proposed  the  permanent  and  final  adjustment  of 
this  question.  Sir,  I  will  not  deny  that  even  during  these  debates  my  opinions  on 
that  subject  have  undergone  a  change ;  but  it  is  this  change,  that  restrictions  which 
I  at  first  believed  to  be  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust,  and,  consequently,  a 
sense  of  their  injustice  precludes  any  compromise  on  my  part.  That  which  I  have 
proposed,  both  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  duty  and  the  continuance  of  duty,  is 
all  that  I  am  enabled  to  offer;  and  in  answer  to  injurious  suspicions,  I  think  it  enough 
to  say  that  I  shall  be  perfectly  ready  to  testify  by  any  public  act  the  sincerity  of  my 
intentions.  Theroforo,  Sir,  I  say  that  the  first  consideration  which  entered  into  the 
minds  of  the  government  in   proposing,  pursuant  to  uniform  custom^  the  fint 
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reading  of  this  bill,  was  not  any  lurking  desire  to  interpose  any  difficulties  to  the  pro- 
gress of  those  commercial  measures  which  they  had  proposed  to  this  House,  or  to 
defer  for  a  siugle  day  the  final  decision  of  the  question  which  they  embrace.  I  nov 
proceed,  Sir,  to  review  the  considerations  which  have  induced  her  Migesty^s  govern- 
ment, with  great  pain  and  sincere  reluctance,  to  propose  any  measure  of  a  harsh  or 
extraordinary  character  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Sir,  the  hon,  gentleman  the 
member  for  the  city  of  Cork  (Mr,  McCarthy),  who  spoke  in  the  courM  of  thia 
evening,  and  who  made  a  speech,  I  think,  as  remarkable  for  its  ability  as  it  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  brevity  with  which  observations  of  so  striking  a  character  were 
conveyed — that  hon.  gentleman  expressed  his  belief  that  I  had  no  other  disposition 
but  one  of  kindness  towards  the  people  of  Ireland,  but  that  my  good  wishes  were 
overruled  by  some  malign  influence.  I  do  assure  the  hon.  member  that  he  does  me 
but  justice  m  attributing  to  me  the  most  sincere  interest  in  that  part  of  her  Maje&ty^s 
dominions ;  but  that  he  does  me  injustice  in  supposing  that  any  such  influence  could 
overrule  my  sen^e  of  duty.  If  I  did  not  believe  that  a  positive  necessity  required 
some  such  measure  to  give  protection  to  life  in  Ireland,  and  to  prevent  social  disor- 
ganization, and  the  deterioration,  consequent  ou  frequent  crimes  being  unpunished* 
of  the  national  character,  no  consideration  would  have  induced  me,  or  those  with 
whom  I  act,  to  have  been  party  to  this  measure.  I  was  much  struck  with  one 
observation  which  fell  from  one  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who  represents  Ireland — ^the 
hon.  member  for  Drogheda — I  think  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  such  a  measure 
ought  to  have  been  introduced.  He  said  that  we.  who  propose  this  measure,  are 
bound  to  establish  three  facts :  we  are  bound  to  show,  nrst,  that  there  prevails  in 
Ireland,  at  the  present  time,  both  as  to  the  frcqnency  of  crime,  but,  above  all,  as  to 
the  character  and  nature  of  (he  ofiences  committed,  a  necessity  for  some  extraordi- 
nary measure ;  next,  that  we  are  bound  to  show  that  all  the  ordinary  resources  of  the 
established  law  have  been  exhausted,  that  we  have  done  all  we  could  with  the  instru- 
ments the  constitution  places  in  our  hands,  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  the 
maintenance  of  order  {  and,  thirdly,  that  there  is  a  rational  ground  for  hoping  and 
believing  that  the  particular  measure  proposed,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  law,  is  likely  to  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied.  I  think,  Sir,  that  we  are  bound  to  establish — by  proof  as  far  as  proof  is 
possible,  and  by  argument  so  far  a»  reasoning  can  advance  towards  proof— those 
three  faets  to  which  the  hon.  member  for  Droglieda  refers.  We  are  bound  to 
prove  that  at  the  present  moment,  from  the  nature  and  the  frequency  of  crimes 
»— I  speak  more  particularly  of  assassinations  and  crimes  affecting  the  public 
peace-^Ircland  is  in  an  unusual  position.  We  are  bound  also  to  prove  that  we  have 
exhausted  all  the  ordinary  means  provided  by  the  law ;  and  we  are  bound  also  to 
establish  by  argument— for  proof  in  such  a  case  is  impossible — that  the  measure 
proposed  will  conduce  to  the  end  in  view.  The  future  effect  cannot  be  proved.  All 
we  can  do  is  to  attempt  to  establish  in  the  minds  of  those  whom  we  invite  to  consult 
on  tlie  subject,  a  strong  moral  conviction  that  it  is  probable  that  the  proposed  law 
will  be  effectual  for  the  purpose  intended.  Now,  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last 
contested  the  facts  which  were  adduced  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  secretary  for 
the  home  department,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  there  exists  now,  in  the  increase 
of  crime  in  Ireland,  an  extraordinary  necessity  for  a  measure  of  this  kind.  The 
Increase  of  crime,  and  also  the  character  of  that  crime,  can  alone  justify  such  a  mea- 
sure. You  must  consider  the  character  of  the  crime,  the  possibility  of  detecting  and 
punishing,  the  effect  of  impunity,  and  the  danger  there  is  that,  through  impunity, 
crime  may  be  contagious — you  must  consider  these  things  before  you  come  to  the 
oonclusion  that  a  law  of  this  kind  is  unjust  in  principle.  Following  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lambeth,  I  will  first  take  into  consideration  the  frequency  of  crime  in  Ire- 
land. The  figures  the  hon.  member  "has  quoted  may  be  correct;  but  I  do  not  think 
he  will  be  able  te  contest  the  facts  to  which  I  am  going  to  refer.  I  am  about  to 
contrast  the  year  1843  with  the  year  1844.  In  1844  there  was  some  increase  of 
crime ~  I  speak  of  crimes  which  endanger  the  public  tranquillity — ^but  we  were 
unwilling  to  apply  without  necessity  to  the  House  for  extraordinary  powers.  Let 
us,  however,  take  the  comparison,  though  to  compare  one  year  with  the  one  immedi- 
ately following  may  sometimes  be  fallacious  [Mr.  Hawes :  To  what  document  are 
you  referring?]    I  believe  that  the  document  I  refer  to  has  been  published.    What 
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omxcEA.                  1843.  1846. 

Adminiitering  oaths 61  ...  2-J8 

Threatening  notices    940  ...  1944 

Attacking  hottswi 215  ...  488 

Firing  into  dwelUngi 87  ...  188 
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I  hold  in  my  hand  is  a  document  famished  by  the  police  in  Ireland ;  a  comparative 
view  of  the  extent  of  crime  from  1835  to  1845,  and  which  is,  as  to  the  later  years,  1 
believe,  exactly  concurrent  with  that  which  is  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House.  [Mr. 
Hawes :  I  quoted  the  special  report  of  the  constabulary  in  Ireland  from  1842  to 
1845.]  Yes;  and  therefore  including  the  years  to  which  I  refer.  I  will  leave  you 
to  judge  whether  my  selection  of  crimes  is  a  fair  one.  The  different  heads  are  homi- 
cides, conspiracies  to  murder,  assaults  on  the  police,  aggravated  assaults,  demand  for 
or  robbery  of  arms,  administering  oaths,  sending  threatening  notices,  attacking 
houses,  firing  into  dwellings :  offences  which  do  not  involve  any  serious  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace  I  shall  exclude.  I  shall  take  only  crimes,  the  frequency  of  which 
Is  characteristic  of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  I  begin  with  homicides.  In  1843  the 
number  of  homicides  reported  at  the  constabulary  office  was  122 ;  iu  1845  they  were 
139.  Are  those  numbers  the  same  as  the  numbers  in  the  return  to  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  referred  ?  [Mr.  Hawes  :  Yes.]  Then  the  returns  are  the  same.  The 
number  of  crimes,  then,  in  the  two  years  1843  and  1845,  are  stated  as  follows: — 

omifCBS.                  1848.  1845. 

Homicides    193  ...  189 

Conspiring  to  murder 8  ...  8 

ABsaolt  on  police  and  magiiitrates    48  ...  72 

Aggravated  awault    444  ...  540 

Demand  or  robtwry  of  arms 119  ...  551 

An  hon.  gentleman  opposite  seemed  to  consider  the  offence  of  issuing  threatening 
notices  as  one  that  ought  hardly  to  enter  into  a  statement  on  the  subject.     [Mr. 
Powell :  No ;  but  there  are  fabrications.]      Sir,  making  allowance  for  that,  the 
increase  of  that  particular  offence  is  a  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be  left  out 
of  view.     With  deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman^s  local  experience,  an  increase  from 
940  in  1843,  to  1944,  is  a  sigoificant  circumstance.      Threatening  notices  them- 
selves inflict  no  injury,-  but  they  are  enough  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  families,  and 
those  families  know  this  fact,  that  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  vengeance  follows 
too  often.  There  may  be  instances  in  which  threatening  notices  are  fabricated.  It  may 
be  possible,  and  I  believe  it  is.     I  make  every  deduction  on  that  account — I  wish  to 
be  chargeable  with  no  exaggeration.     Still  the  increase  of  that  offence,  coupled  with 
the  increase  of  the  other  offences  to  which  I  have  referred,  is,  I  am  afraid,  a  strong 
proof  of  a  diseased  state  of  society.  Well,  then,  we  come  to  attacking  houses,  and  we 
find  that  the  instances  in  which  houses  were  attacked  in  1843,  as  returned  to  the  police, 
were  252;  and  in  1845,  480.    Now,  in  the  course  of  two  years,  we  find  here,  in  such 
an  offence  as  that  of  attacking  houses,  an  increase  from  252  to  480 :  that  surely  is 
a  prima  facie  case  that  the  existing  law  is  inadequate  for  the  repression  of  crime.    I 
now  take  that  other  and  more  heinous  crime,  the  firing  into  dwelling-houses.     In 
1843,  there  were  87  cases,  and  in  1845, 138.    I  think,  in  the  character  of  the  offences 
to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  those  offences,  I 
have  given  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  attempted 
to  show  that  crime  was  as  frequent  in  1843  as  in  1845.    So  much  for  the  frequency ; 
and  I  now  come  to  the  character  of  those  offences,  and  I  cannot  use  more  emphatic 
language  with  regard  to  them  than  that  which  has  been  used  by  the  opponents 
of  the  present  measure.     I  shall  first  take  the  language  which  has  been  used  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Drogheda,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  character  and  quality  of  those 
crimes.    He  said,  that  he  viewed  them  with  horror,  as  indicating  that  the  national 
character  of  Ireland  was  undergoing  a  change — that  heretofore  there  had  been  on 
the  part  of  Irishmen  a  respect  fur  age  and  sex — that  the  helplessness  of  age  and  the 
<;haracter  of  sex  had  been  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  injury — ^and  that  the  aged 
£ind  the  female  were  held  in  peculiar  respect ;  but  in  reading  these  details  of  atrocity, 
lie  said  he  was  afraid  there  was  a  change  in  the  national  character.     Now,  Sir,  let 
Mxs    see  whether  age  or  sex  constitutes  a  guarantee  against  injury  or  outrage; 
SLCkd  this  is  a  most  important  consideration — looking  not  at  the  frequency  of  crime, 
l^ut  at  its  character;  and  the  Ho.ise  will  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  my  language, 
l)ut  that  of  one  of  the  opponents  of  this  measure.    Sir,  I  admit  that  the  character  of 
CluLt  country  stood  high  for  a  chivalrous  feeling  of  deference  to  the  female  sex,  and 
£ja   respect  for  age;  but  I  take  the  account  of  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda — one 
of  the  most  decked  opponents  of  the  bill — and  I  ask  the  House  whether  any  stronger 
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language  could  be  used  to  demonstrate  what  has  been  the  effect  on  the  oatioDal 
character  of  the  frequent  repetition  of  those  crimes  ?  I  shall  take  the  language  of 
the  hon.  member  who  closed  the  debate  on  the  previous  evening,  the  hon.  member 
for  Kilkenny,  for  I  took  down  his  words.  He  saj'a— *'  I  am  overwhelmed  with 
disgust  and  shame  at  the  hideous  crimes  committed  in  some  parts  of  Ireland." 

^'  I  am  overwhelmed  with  disgust  and  shame  at  the  hideous  crimes !"  Well,  then, 
and  are  these  crimes  to  be  committed  and  to  remain  unpunished  ?  Are  we  to  be 
perfectly  passive,  and  adopt  no  measures  to  check  the  frequency  of  atrocities  which 
fill  hon.  members  connected  with  that  country  with  disgust  and  shame  ?  Liet  me 
take  some  of  the  offences  which  justify  the  description  given,  not  by  us,  bat  by  hon. 
members  who  are  the  opponents  of  the  bill,  as  to  the  effect  of  those  crimes  on  the 
national  character,  which  we  have  been  disposed  to  hold  in  just  estimation.  Now, 
Sir,  I  will  take  the  case — ^although  I  admit  that  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  judge 
of  the  character  of  this  or  any  other  country  from  one  or  two  isolated  cases,  but 
still  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  shall  refer  are  not  to  be  entirely  disregarded 
— I  shall  take  a  case  in  which  a  party  has  been  persecuted  for  merely  asserting  his 
rights,  and  I  shall  a$k  you  what  protection  is  there  to  be  given  to  these  menP  These 
men  are  in  a  humble  position.  They  were  three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Hogan — 
John  Ilogan,  Barney  Hogan,  and  Marshal  Hogan.  Barney  and  Marshal  were 
both  fired  at  in  the  month  of  February  last,  and  the  other  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  the 
language  of  the  official  8tatement«^**The  murdered  man  was  brother  to  Darby  and 
Michael  Hogan,  both  of  whom  have  been  fired  at^  the  one  in  February  last,  the 
others  a  few  weeks  ago  ^  they  have  police  protection  by  my  recommendation,  two 
men  being  furnished  on  alternate  days  from  two  neighbouring  stations — a  plan  that 
I  now  see  works  badly,  for  the  draught  renders  it  nearly  inoperative  for  other  dutles. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  that  two  men  be  stationed  permanently  at  Hogan*s.  I  have 
mentioned  this  to  the  police  officer,  and  it  meets  his  approval." 

Had  they  no  protection  ?  Was  nothing  done  to  rescue  them  Y  They  had  poiiee 
protection.  Two  policemen  were  station^l  permanently  for  their  protection.  But 
what  became  of  the  first  of  these  bi'others  ?  I  quote  again  the  official  statement : — 
**  It  is  my  painful  duty  to  state  to  you^  for  the  information  of  his  Excellener  the 
Lord -lieutenant,  that  at  dusk  last  evening  a  farmer,  named  John  Hogan,  residing 
at  Ballinderry,  was  shot  dead  close  to  his  own  honse ;  three  or  four  shots  were 
discharged  at  him  so  close  as  to  set  his  clothes  on  fire,  and  his  body  perforated  in 
every  part  with  balls.  The  cause  assigned  is,  that  he  had  taken  an  acre  of  land 
joining  his  fann,  whence  a  neighbour  had  been  dispossessed." 

The  cause  assigned  for  the  murder  was,  that  he  had  taken  an  acre  of  land  adjoin- 
ing his  own  farm,  from  which  a  neighbour  had  been  dispossessed.  That  was  the 
offence.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  P.  Scrope),  who  thinks  some  altera- 
tion ought  to  be  made  in  reference  to  the  tenure  of  land,  will  admit  that  it  was 
not  to  be  permitted  that  John  Hogan  should  be  shot  because  he  had  taken  land 
frum  which  a  neighbour  was  dispossessed.  The  hon.  gentleman  will,  no  doubt, 
concur  with  me  in  holding  that  such  offences  as  the  offence  perpetrated  in  the 
instance  I  have  now  cited,  should  if  possible  be  prevented,  whatever  our  permanent 
remedies  may  be  for  the  amelioration  of  Ireland.  If  we  are  to  exact  allegiance  troui 
John  Hogan,  and  we  allow  him  to  be  riddled  with  ImIIs  close  to  bis  own  door  for 
taking  a  vacant  acre  of  land,  we  are  not  fulfilling  the  conditions  and  obligations 
that  society  imposes.  Take  the  case  of  those  three  persons.  The  three  have  been 
shot  at — one  in  February  last ;  one  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  the  two  brothers  are 
obliged  to  be  protected  by  two  policemen ;  while  the  th!rd  has  had  his  body  per- 
forated with  balls.  Sir,  this  is  an  isolated  and  individual  case,  and  it  may  not  be 
fair  to  judge  from  it  of  the  character  of  the  country ;  but  this  is  a  perfectly  diflerent 
question  from,  whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the  legislature  and  the  executive  to 
provide  for  those  who  have  a  just  claim  upon  us  for  protection,  and  whether  those 
who  render  allegiance  to  the  sovereign  should  not  have  the  protection  of  the  laws 
extended  to  them  ?  The  executive  government  is  bound  to  do  what  in  It  lies  to 
afford  them  protection.  I  next  rake  the  case  of  the  man  which  justifies  the  lamen- 
tation of  the  hon.  member  for  Drogheda,  and  I  say  that  this  is  a  reflection  on  the 
national  character — that  is,  when  there  is  no  longer  any  deference  paid  to  either 
sex  or  age.  In  the  case  of  Laurence  Leahy,  the  mi^istrate  writes^  ^'  On  the  evening 
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of  the  II th  inst.,  at  ^ye  o*clock,  an  armed  partv  of  seven  men  entered  the  house 
of  Laurence  Leahy,  a  respectable  farmer,  and  rushed  at  him ;  but  Leahy,  who  was 
a  very  tall  and  powerful  man,  knocked  down  four  of  tliem  with  his  fist;  but,  after 
a  struggle,  he  was  overpowered  and  beat  down ;  when  on  the  ground,  his  wife  threw 
herself  over  him,  but  [what  did  those  men  do  when  the  wife  of  tiie  unfortunate  man 
interposed  her  own  body — risked  her  life  in  the  attempt  to  save  him  ?]  one  of  the 
fellows  placed  a  gun  quite  close  to  his  leg,  and  fired  it,  which  dreadfully  shattered 
the  1^,  and  then  struck  him  on  the  head  with  guns/' 

Then  there  is  the  ease  of  a  man  named  Lynch.  He  had  put  in  an  ejectment 
process,  and  this  is  the  police  report: — **  Poor  Lynch  could  not  escape ^  the  under- 
tenants, to  a  maU)  were  leagued  against  him,  and  lived  all  contiguous  to  his  house,  so 
that  his  every  movement  was  watched.  About  a  month  since,  sub -inspector  Burke, 
of  this  station,  received  private  information  that  there  was  a  party  hired  to  shoot 
Lynch  the  morning  following.** 

A  man  receiving  jfo  or  £6  to  commit  a  murder  I  A  party  of  police  remained  for 
some  time  in  Mr.  Lynches  house.  No  attempt  was  made.  The  police  could  not 
stav  there  ptTinanently ;  but  it  was  perfectly  plain  that  an  attempt  would  be  made, 
and  it  was  made*  The  magbtrate  says  t^^^^  I  never  witnessed  a  more  distressing 
scene  than  the  wuling  of  this  poor  mao^s  wife^  daughters^  and  sons  presented ;  now 
not  only  deprived  of  their  parent,  but  of  all  the  property  they  possessed.** 

If  there  are  to  be  victims,  if  a  man  is  to  be  murdered  in  presence  of  bis  wife  and 
family,  if  such  occurrences  are  frequent,  it  is  not  without  ground  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  dreads  a  deterioration  of  the  national  character.  There  is  a  reign  of 
terror.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Egan  had  a  tent  on  the  ftice-coufse  of  Ballioa. 
According  to  the  o6Scial  account — '^  A  party  of  twelve  or  fifteen  men  entered  the 
tent,  and  grievouslv  assaulted  Egan  and  his  servant,  Landrigan,  with  stones.  On 
the  following  day  the  matter  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  police^  who  proceeded 
to  the  tent,  and  found  Egan  pursuing  his  usual  avocations^  complaining  but  little 
of  his  injuries,  unwilling  to  afford  any  information  on  the  subgect,  and  totally  deny- 
ing any  knowledge  of  the  assailants.  At  that  time,  and  for  a  day  or  two  after, 
Egan  suppressed  all  reference  to  the  case  of  Landrigan  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  was  speechless  and  past  recovery  that  Egan  apprised  the  police  of  his  con- 
dition. Landrigan  died  that  day^  and  Egan  became  so  ill  that  his  recovery  for  a 
while  was  doubtful.'* 

There  is,  then,  a  reluctance  to  give  information  in  criminal  cases,  and  so  a  check 
is  placed  on  the  ordinary  execution  of  the  lawt  Egan  had  been  beaten  himself, 
and  so  had  his  servant.  But  not  until  his  servant  is  at  extremity  does  he  send  for 
tlie  police.  The  servant  dies  ;  and  Egan  dies  also.  Here  is  another  case  which 
occurred  on  the  26th  of  November  last  i-^^*  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland  hereby  give  notice  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  the  Com- 
paoys*  works  at  EarFs  Hill  colliery  will  be  suspended  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of 
December  next,  or  the  earliest  day  admissible  under  existing  contracts.  The  board 
has  been  reluctantly  impelled  to  adopt  this  course  by  the  outrages  and  threats  to 
which  the  company's  stewards,  Martin  Morris  and  others,  have  been  subjected  with 
impunity,  notwithstanding  large  rewards  offered  for  information  which  might  lead 
to  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and  by  the  threatening  notices  subsequently 
served  on  those  well-disposed  workmen  who  are  desirous  to  work  under  the  Com- 
pany, and  earn  support  for  themselves  and  families,  but  whose  lives  are  too  highly 
valued  by  the  board  to  be  risked  by  a  continuance  of  the  works  untH  sufficient 
protection  can  be  afforded  to  them.** 

In  consequence  of  the  menaces  held  out,  and  the  dangers  with  which  it  appeared 
tlie  officers  and  workmen  of  the  Company  wei'e  surrounded,  the  works  were  stopped, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  district.  Well,  then,  let  ns  take  the  number  of  murders 
in  1846,  and  the  number  of  convictions.  I  have  counted  them,  and  I  find  there  are 
146  cases  of  murder,  and,  I  think,  there  are  not  more  than  thirteen  convictions. 
There  is  the  return  giving  the  number  of  murders  since  the  1st  of  February  1842, 
specifying  the  county  and  barony  of  the  county  where  such  murders  have  been  per- 
petrated. There  is  a  separate  return  of  attempts  to  murder  not  attended  with 
bodily  injury.  This  return  to  which  I  refer,  is  of  persons  murdered.  I  shall  read 
the  designations  of  the  persons  murdered : — "  *  Field   labourer,*    *  magistrate,' 
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*  labourePi'  *poor  woman,'  *  farmer,*  labourer,'  'labourer,'  'servant,'  'labonrer,* 

•  pensioner's  wife,'  *  labourer,'  *  labourer,'  *  labourer,*  " 

Look  at  the  classes !  [Mr.  Powell :  Is  that  all  Ireland  ?]  In  all  Irelaod.  Whj, 
a  farmer  living  in  a  slated  house,  or  a' gentleman  in  his  mansion  house,  majr  have 
some  protection;  but  what  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer?  I  think,  if  you  can 
afford  protection  to  men  of  that  class — if  you  can  prevent  the  repetition  of  outrages 
against  those  least  able  to  guard  against  them — though  you  do  violate  some  con- 
stitutional principle,  yet,  so  great  is  the  evil  of  permitting  murders  to  be  committed 
almost  with  entire  impunity,  that  tliere  is  no  restraint  to  which  one  would  not 
rather  submit,  than  suffer  the  continuance  of  that  monster  grievance.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  from  the  frequency  of  crimes  endangeritig  life,  and  connected 
with  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace — from  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  crimes 
injurious  to  the  character  of  the  country — from  the  frequent  instances  of  complete 
impunity — from  the  fear,  there  is  of  giving  evidence  either  before  a  magistrate  or  in 
court — from  the  danger  there  is  that  these  crimes  will  become  contagious  and  apread 
to  other  districts,  unless  some  vigorous  effurt  be  made  at  repression,  I  think  I 
have  made  out  a  strong  case  that  there  is,  in  the  frequency  and  the  character  of 
crime  in  Ireland,  an  imperative  call  on  the  legislature  to  consider — no  more  than 
this — whether  precautions  are  not  necessary?  I  now  come  to  the  second  point: 
Have  we  exhausted  the  means  which  the  existing  law  puts  at  our  disposal  for  the  re- 
pression of  crime  ?  There  is  an  immense  police  force.  The  military  force,  exem- 
plary as  they  are  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  are  not  the  proper  force  to  employ 
m  this  service.  But  there  is  a  police  force  of  nearly  10,000  men.  I  have  not  heard 
any  allegation  that  the  government  had  been  negligent  in  the  direction  of  that  force, 
or  that  it  has  been  improperly  distributed.  A  mere  addition  to  the  police  force 
would  not  be  accompanied  with  any  great  advantage.  I  am  not  aware  that  that 
instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace,  has  been  applied  in  any  manner 
which  subjects  the  government  to  condemnation,  or  requires  from  them  any  explana- 
tion. I  believe  that  of  the  force  placed  at  the  command  of  the  government,  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  make  it  as  available  as  possible.  But  some  hon.  members 
have  said,  "  You  have  not  sufficiently  tried  the  efficacy  of  special  commissions : 
wherever  you  have  issued  these  special  commissions,  crime  appears  to  have  decreased.'^ 
Now,  I  think,  with  every  respect  for  the  opinion  of  others,  that  this  is,  after  all,  a 
very  inefficacious  instrument  for  meeting  the  evils  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal. 
There  is  no  use  in  sending  down  special  commissions,  unless  we  are  prepared  with 
the  evidence  necessary  to  punish  for  crimes  that  have  been  committed.  The  state  of 
crime  in  Ireland  is  frightful;  but  the  existence  of  it  does  by  no  means  prove  the  ne- 
cessity of  sending  down  a  special  commission.  It  is  not  wise  to  hurry  on  the  trials 
of  offenders.  It  is  not  wise  to  incur  the  risk  of  defeat  upon  imperfect  evidence,  nor 
IS  it  wise  to  exhibit  the  inefficacy  of  the  law  by  sending  down  a  special  commission, 
tliat  would  be  followed  by  no  good  or  satisfactory  result.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
monstrate the  frequency  of  crime,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  having  a  special  com- 
mission for  the  suppression  of  it;  but  you  must  also  pn)ve  that  we  have  the  evidence 
that  is  necessary  to  support  our  accusations,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  in  all  probability 
to  cause  the  offenders  to  be  brought  to  jubtice.  Unless,  then,  you  can  prove  the 
double  fact — namely,  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  the  probability  of  convictions,  you 
do  not  at  all  demonstrate  the  policy  of  sending  down  special  commissions.  But  this 
I  must  say,  that  in  every  instance  where  immediate  examples  were  made,  the  most 
satisfactory  efforts  were  produced  in  deterring  offenders  from  the  repetition  of  crime. 
In  all  cases  where  the  executive  government  had  seen  the  necessity  of  taking  this 
course,  and  the  probability  of  bringing  conviction  home  to  the  cri<ninal  parties, 
they  never  permitted  considerations  of  expense  or  convenience  to  hinder  them  from 
sending  down  commissions  for  the  special  trials  of  those  who  had  committed  these 
grievous  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants. 
They  have  at  all  times  exhibited  a  promptitude  in  taking  the  most  efficacious  mea- 
sures for  the  repression  of  crime,  in  order  that  the  signal  examples  thus  made,  mig^ht 
have  the  effect  of  deterring  others  from  the  commission  of  similar  offences ;  and 
therefore  I  am  not  aware  in  what  single  instance  the  government  can  be  fairly 
chargeable  with  not  having  used  every  instrument  which  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  of  the  country  have  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  pur^ijse  of  bringing' offenders 
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to  trial,  and  of  deterring  by  signal  examples  others  from  repealing  those  crimes. 
And  this  was  the  second  point  of  the  hon.  baronet*8  speech,  in  respect  to  which  he 
demanded  an  explanation.  The  third  point  referred  to  by  the  hon.  baronet,  the  mem- 
ber for  Drogheda,  is,  I  think,  the  most  important  one  for  our  consideration.  It  is 
highly  important  for  us  to  consider  whether  this  particular  measure  which  we  have 
proposed  will  be  efficacious.  I  admit,  that  to  propose  a  measure  of  this  kind  would 
not  by  itself  be  likely  to  prove  very  efficacious.  I  think,  that  to  pass  such  a  measure, 
without  adopting  any  other  remedy  fur  the  unfortunate  state  of  Ireland,  would  be  an 
evil  uncompensated  by  any  one  good.  I  am  fully  aware  how  bad  a  thing  it  is  to 
multiply  those  precedents  of  exceeding  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  law  and  the  con- 
stitution, and  that  the  frequent  instances  of  these  measures  being  adopted  in  Ireland, 
is  no  justification  whatever  for  repeating  it.  Proof  being  out  of  the  question, 
and  demonstration  impossible,  the  question  is,  whether  it  is  probable  that  this  mea- 
sure will  be  efficacious,  and  that  it  will  not  tifm  out  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil  ?  I 
will  now  endeavour  to  meet  this  point  of  the  hon.  member's  speech.  I  think  that  I 
have  already  shown  urgent  reasons  for  attempting  something  of  the  kind  to  meet 
the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  And  now  what  do  I  propose?  Why,  I  find  that  in 
the  year  1835,  the  government  of  the  country  had  taken  an  exactly  similar  course  on 
finding  enormous  evils  of  the  same  kind  as  now  exist  in  Ireland.  What  course,  then, 
did  the  grovemment  of  that  period  take,  feeling  their  responsibility  for  the  protec- 
tion of  life  in  Ireland,  if  it  can  be  protected  there,  and  the  necessity  of  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  there?  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  we  have  disregarded  the  opinions 
of  the  Irish  representatives  in  proposing  the  present  bill.  All  I  can  say  in  answer  to 
that  charge  is  this — that  the  representatives  of  Ireland — those  gentlemen  who 
were,  no  doubt,  best  acquainted  with  the  local  circumstances  of  Ireland  at  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement,  in  1835 — these  very  representatives  did,  without  any 
remonstrance,  consent  to  a  measure,  the  principle  of  which  was  exactly  the  same  as 
the  present  one,  which  is  so  loudly  condemned  by  them.  Well,  there  are  some 
ditferences  between  the  former  and  the  present  measure — these  differences  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  admit.  Yes,  but  let  us  come  to  the  examination  of  those  points  of 
difference.  I  am  stating  now  what  is  the  present  position  of  Ireland — the  increase 
of  crime  in  that  country — the  impunity  of  crime  there — and  being  responsible  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  there,  and  the  repression  of  these  crimes,  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  propose  the  present  measure  as  a  remedy  for  these  evils.  Now,  what  was  the 
remedy  which  the  Irish  members  had  on  a  former  period  agreed  to  for  ttie  suppres- 
sion of  these  evils  ?  There  may  be  a  little  difference  between  this  measure  and  the 
one  brought  forward  in  1835.  We  propose,  for  instance,  that  the  Lord-lieutenant 
shall  be  empowered,  in  case  of  atrocious  crimes  being  committed  in  the  country,  to 
apply  this  law  to  certain  districts— a  law  which  imposes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  such 
districts  to  remain  within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  ["  Hear,  hear!"]  Yes, 
but  you  consented  to  allow  the  same  law,  iu  effect,  to  be  passed  in  1835.  This  is  but 
an  amendment  of  that  Coercion  Act,  and  it  enables  the  Lord  •lieutenant  to  proclaim  a 
district — to  issue  a  requisition  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  proclaimed  district  to  remain 
within  their  houses  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  to  place  the  onus  of  proving  his  inno- 
cence upon  the  offender.  There  was  no  doubt,  as  1  have  already  admitted,  a  difference 
between  the  two  measures — the  great  difference  was  that  regarding  the  penalty. 
Influenced  by  no  other  considerations  than  a  desire  to  render  the  measure  as  effica- 
cious as  possible,  when  we  find  you,  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  in  1835 — a  time 
of  great  political  excitement — consenting  to  a  law,  the  principle  of  which  was  this 
curfew  clause,  which  is  now  so  pertinaciously  condemned — we  thought  it  but  natu- 
ral that  a  measure  formed  upon  the  basis  of  the  former  one,  which  you  so  agreed  to 
in  1835,  would  be  equally  approved  of  by  you  in  1846.  The  hon.  member  for  Lam- 
beth has  just  been  reading  the  accounts  of  the  progressive  tranquillity  of  Ireland  from 
the  year  1835  to  1840;  and  he  has  been  boasting  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  had 
been  produced  under  the  former  government ;  but  are  you  aware,  that  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  you  had  actually  in  force  this  very  measure.  [**No,  no!"] 
1  should  be  sorry  in  the  slightest  degree  to  exaggerate.  It  might  not  then  have 
been  this  very  measure,  for  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
penalties.  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Ilawes)  challenges  me  to  a  closer 
investigation.    In  the  former  measure  it  is  stated  that  the  grand  jury  shall  have 
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the  power  to  present,  to  make  a  presentment,  uiion  which  the  Lord- lieutenant  shall 
have  power  to  proclaim  the  district  in  question.  Now,  I  roust  saj,  that  it  was  in 
deference  to  your  own  opinions,  and  to  make,  as  we  considered,  a  great  improve- 
ment  in  the  present  measure,  as  compared  with  the  former,  that  we  made  an  itltera- 
tion  in  it  in  reference  to  this  one  point.  We  thought  that  if  we  had  proposed  that 
grand  juries  or  magistrates  should  have  the  power  of  calling  the  powers  of  this 
bill  into  operation,  it  would  have  been  objected  toby  the  Irish  members.  We  thought 
you  wouhl  have  said  that  the  executive  alone  should  take  the  reaponsibiiity  of  put- 
ting the  act  in  force.  You  have  said  that  the  landlords  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
powers  of  this  act  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  their  estates.  Is  it  not  better,  then, 
to  put  it  out  of  all  suspicion,  that  those  who  vrill  have  to  administer  the  law  are 
actuated  by  such  motives  f  If  that  is  your  opinion  of  the  Irish  landlonls,  or  of  many 
Irish  landlords,  which  is  the  best  conrse — to  throw  upon  the  executive  the  entire  ro- 
sponsibility,  or  to  permit  grand  juries  or  magistrates  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law  ? 
Which  is  more  likely  to  maintain  amicable  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
and  t»  preserve  unimpaired  the  confidence  of  the  pedantry  in  the  administraiioB  of 
the  law — that  the  magistrates  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  law  but  to  carry  it 
out,  or  that  the  Lord-iieutenant  should  be  asked  to  do  it  on  the  requisition  of  the  local 
body  ?  We  thought  this  a  grreat  and  important  alteration.  But  if  you  think  other- 
wise, you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  altering  it.  ]f  you  think  grand  juries  are  the 
proper  body  to  put  the  act  in  force,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  proposing  it  in 
committee,  i^nd  of  making  then  any  alterations  in  what  n^y  seem  a  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  change  from  the  bill  of  183d.  But  I  ha^e  a  strong  opinicm,  that  it  would 
be  better  that  the  responsibility  of  putting  the  act  in  force  should  rest  with  the  go- 
vernment, rather  than  with  the  grand  jury  or  the  magistrates,  who  would  afterwards 
have  to  carry  it  out.  At  all  events,  I  think  J  have  shown  that  there  i»  no  such  de- 
parture from  the  law  of  IS35  as  to  lead  us  to  expect  this  decided  opposition.  There 
is  a  material  difference,  I  admit,  in  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  By  the  law  of  1835, 
a  person  found  out  at  night  might  be  punished  as  for  a  misdenoeanoor;  now,  he 
will  be  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years.  There  is  also  a  principle  in 
the  present  bill  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  ancient  taw  of  Ireland,  of  making  the 
vicinage  responsible  for  the  act.  This  is  the  law  in  which  you  object  as  making  bad 
worse — as  likely  to  arouse  the  feeling  In  that  country  in  opposition  to  the  kw  and 
the  government — viz.,  that  provision  which  obliges  persons  to  be  within  doors  from 
sunset  to  sunrise — that  principle  affirmed  by  you  in  1835,  and  which  eontinoed  oo 
the  statute-book  without  being  repealed  for  five  years.  I  do  not  think  it  likely  that 
a  change  of  government  induces  you  to  object  in  1846  to  what  you  agreed  to  in 
1835.  I  do  not  know  whether  the*  hon.  member  who  affirmed  the  progressive  im- 
provement of  the  country  from  1885  to  ^840,  was  aware  that  dnrtng  the  whole  of 
that  period  the  Ijord -lieutenant  had  the  power  of  enforcing  that  act.  Yes,  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  period !  Nor  do  we  propose  that  it  should  come  into  operation 
without  necessity.  The  provision  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  and  the  Lord- 
lieutenant  is  empowered  under  this  bill  to  order  that  no  person  shonld  be  found  out 
of  his  hoose  after  sunset.  But,  although  that  principle  may  be  sanctioned,  it  is 
not  necessary  that  it  should  be  exercised.  The  best  result  would  be,  that  the  act 
should  never  be  wanted — that  there  should  be  found  to  be  no  necessity  for  its  being 
enforced.  But  when  the  Irish  members  are  arguing  that  it  will  make  matters  worse, 
that  it  will  canse  increased  exasperation,  I  reminil  them  that  the  boast  has  been  of 
the  state  of  Ireland  during  those  years  in  which,  as  I  have  proved,  the  act  of  1835 
was  upon  the  statute-book.  I  believe  there  were  only  four  divisions  on  the  subject 
of  that  bill.  [Mr.  8.  O'Brien :  I  protested  against  the  bill,  and  endeavoured  to 
shorten  its  duration.]  There  were  only  fonr  divisions  against  the  bill.  You  per- 
mitted the  bill  of  1835  to  pass  for  five  years.  You  permitted  the  bill  to  remain 
in  force  for  ^ve  years,  without  a  single  motion  for  its  repeal.  [Mr.  S.  0*Brien : 
I  made  a  motion,  subsequent  to  that,  for  the  repeal  of  the  bill.]  And  how  manr 
voted  for  it?  [Mr.  S.  O'Brien:  Two.]  Two!  the  hon.  member  for  Limerick 
moved  to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  bill  to  four  years,  and  had  two  snpperters;  two 
years  after  that  he  moved  to  repeal  the  bill,  and  had  two  supporters.  And  that  is 
the  measure  which  is  now  said  to  be  ''^  a  disgrace  to  the  statute-book — a  blot  oo 
our  legislation,*^  and  only  two  members  voted  for  its  repeal  I    If  aabse^eBl  e^pe» 
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rience  bad  led  you  to  think  the  measure  unwise,  I  am  the  last  person  to  censure 
you  for  changing  your  opinion.     I  did  not  believe,  until  I  beard  it  from  your  own 
mouths,  that  you  would  object  to  the  provision  to  which  you  formerly  assented.     It 
was  natural  that,  wishing  to  know  from  you  the  best  means  of  repressing  crime,  I 
should  propose  in  1846  the  measure  which  you  proposed  in  1835,  and  which,  when 
it  was  proposed  it  should  be  repealed  in  two  years  instead  of  five,  onl^  two  of  you 
voted  for  the  shorter  term.     I  do  not  say  you  are  not  justified  in  opposmg  it  now.  I 
do  not  question  your  discretion  ;  but  don't  accuse  us  of  wishing  to  insult  you,  if  in 
1846,  relying  upon  your  authority  upon  matters  of  local  concern,  we  take  the  same 
measures  for  repressing  crime  that  you  formerly  assented  to.     You  express  your  fears 
that  the  bill  may  be  used  by  the  landlords  to  promote  the  **  clearance  system."     I 
cannot  conceive  a  greater  offence  than  for  an  executive  government  to  lend  itself  to 
such  a  purpose.    Let  us  rather  hope,  that  when  the  bill  is  passed  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  enforce  it — that  it  may  lie  dormant,  and  have  the  effect  of  preventing  the 
occurrences  it  is  intended  to  put  down.     Let  us  hope,  that  if  you  sanction  it  for  three 
years,  parties  may  be  deterred  from  the  commission  of  crime;  and  that  without  in- 
flicting what  I  admit  is  the  grievous  penalty  of  forbidding  parties  to  leave  their  houses 
after  sunset,  or  subjecting  parties  to  the  pecuniary  penalties  that  the  law  provides — 
let  us  hope  that  it  will  be  silently  efficacious  as  heretofore,  and  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  dispense  with  it,  and  I  should  rejoice  to  dispense  with  it,  at  an  earlier  period 
than  we  propose.     That  was  the  c^e  from  1835  to  1840 — there  was  a  progressive 
diminution  of  crime  while  that  law  was  on  the  statute-book ;  although  not  called  into 
operation,  the  knowledge  of  its  existence  was  efficacious  for  the  repression  of  crime. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  penalty,  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  the  infliction  of  a 
pecuniary  penalty  on  a  district  where  a  murder  has  been  committed  will  be  effectual ; 
this  is  a  provision  of  a  very  different  nature  from  that  of  oonfining  persons  within 
their  dwellings ;  bat  I  think  it  likely  such  a  provision  may  have  a  good  effect. 
If  there  be  frequent  murders  committed  in  any  district,  it  does  appear  to  me  not  an 
unnatural  or  unconstitutional  remedy  to  provide,  that  the  family  of  the  murdered 
man  shall  have  a  provision  from  some  fund  or  other;  and  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  vicinage  which  had  not  guarded  effectually  against  crime  shall  pay  it.     It  may 
be  novel  in  principle,  but  I  think  it  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  a  country  like  Ireland. 
We  have  heard  that  these  murders  are  committed  by  strangers  brought  into  the 
country.     I  am  afraid  that  these  strangers  are  harboured,  in  some  instances,  by  the 
ordinary  residents ;  but  if  the  ordinary  residents  are  aware  that  the  frequent  com- 
mission of  murder  subjects  them  to  a  pecuniary  penalty  for  the  support  of  the 
police,  and  a  provision  for  the  family  of  the  murdered  man,  I  think  it  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  irruption  of  these  sanguinary  strangers,  hired  to  commit  murder  in 
that  district,  will  be  discouraged  by  those  likely  to  pay  the  penalty  for  such  offences. 
It  was  in  that  hope  we  introduced  the  enactment  in  this  bill  which  subjects  to 
pecuniary  mulct  the  parties  who  may  live  within  the  proclaimed  district.     As  I 
stated  before,  although  I  cannot  demonstrate  that  the  bill  will  be  efficacious,  yet 
I  find  that  on  a  former  occasion  similar  enactments  were  efficacious ;  that  crimes  in 
Ireland  were  diminished ;  that  the  bill  was  permitted  to  expire ;  that  it  left  no  such 
rankling  feelings  in  the  Irish  mind  as  some  now  anticipate ;  and  therefore,  judging 
from  the  past,  I  and  my  colleagues  have  been  induced  to  infer,  that  in  future  the 
same  measure  may  be  effectual  for  the  repression  of  these  heinous  offences.     Then 
it  has  been  asked,  **  Is  this  the  effectual  remedy  of  those  evils  that  unfortunately 
exist  in  Ireland  P*'     I  answer  at  once,  it  would  be  utterly  delusive  so  to  represent 
it.     It  partakes  in  no  degree  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  remedy ;  it  were  an  un- 
mitigated evil  if  not  justified  by  a  great  necessity.     No,  it  is  no  remedy  for  the  ad- 
mitted state  of  social  disorder  which  unfortunately  exists  in  Ireland.     I  admit  that. 
It  is  said,  **  You  have  had  a  similar  measure  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  Ireland, 
and  it  produced  no  good."    But  it  never  was  intended  as  a  permanent  remedy  for 
the  social  evils  of  Ireland.     I  don't  draw  the  same  inference  you  do  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  renewal.     I  think  the  very  fact  of  its  being  introduced  fourteen  or 
fit\een  times,  and  being  permitted  to  expire,  a  convincing  proof  of  two  facts ;  first,  that 
the  legislature  was  strongly  inclined  to  deprive  the  executive  of  these  extraordinary 
powers  at  the  earliest  period  it  could ;  and  also,  that  the  measure  did  effect  the  im- 
mediate object  in  view,  namely,  diminishing  the  frequency  of  crime,  and  facilitating 
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the  conWctioo  of  offenders.  No  one  will,  as  I  have  said,  more  readily  admit  thai,  as 
a  permanent  measure  of  relief  or  improvement,  it  has  do  recommendation.  I  admit 
that  the  passing  of  such  a  law  does  not  dis[)en8e  with  the  necessity  of  maturely  con- 
sidering what  are  the  real  causes  from  which  these  disorders  arise.  If  the  bill  be 
as  effectual  as  I  hope  it  may  be— if  it  be  never  called  into  operation,  but  yet  succeed 
in  repressing  crime — I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  obligation  of  maturely  considering 
what  shall  be  the  permanent  remedies  is  in  no  degree  diminished ;  I  think  it  rather 
increased  than  diminished  by  the  passing  of  laws  of  this  character.  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  view  with  something  more  of  despondency  than  many  gentlemen  do,  the  pos- 
sibility of  any  immediate  application  of  a  remedy  by  legislative  enactments:  bat  if 
angels  were  to  dictate  to  yon  what  should  be  your  permanent  legislation,  I  see  no 
hope  of  your  producing  such  an  impression  on  the  crime  of  the  country  as  can  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  measure  of  this  kind.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  the  success  of  any  future  measures  which  may  be  adopted  will  be  materially 
impeded  by  the  frequency  of  orim?.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  to  repress  these 
crimes,  to  prevent  the  commission  of  them,  and,  if  committed,  to  facilitate  the  dis- 
covery of  the  offenders  and  ensure  their  punishment.  I  won^t  discuss  on  the  present 
occasion  some  of  the  remedies  on  which  gentlemen  have  dwelt  as  likely  to  apply  a 
permanent  remedy  to  Ireland.  They  are  deserving  of  the  utmost  consideration,  but 
they  ought  to  be  reserved  for  separate  consideration.  That  which  many  hon.  gen- 
tlemen have  announced — the  application  of  a  Poor-law  to  Ireland,  upon  the  principle 
of  the  English  law — involves  considerations  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman the  member  for  Kilkenny  (Mr.  J.  O^Connell)  spoke  on  that  subject  wttli 
great  knowledge  and  judgment.  In  the  course  of  his  long  speech,  be  suggested  many 
reasons  why  you  ought  to  pause  before  you  adopt  the  principle  of  granting  a  right 
to  relief  to  the  unemployed  poor  of  Ireland.  I  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  wbich 
could  prejudice  this  case.  I  admit  that  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  is  suffering  at 
the  present  moment,  from  scantiness  of  food  and  disease,  are  such  as  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  by  any  degree  of  English  liberality,  and  that  the  frequent  recuri'ence  of  evils 
of  this  kind,  imposes  upon  us  the  obligation  of  maturely  considerine  what  measures 
would  conduce  to  the  permanent  benefit  of  that  country.  But,  at  tne  same  time,  do 
not  let  us  too  hastily  adopt  the  conclusion  that  a  Poor-law  introduced  into  Ireland 
upon  the  principle  of  the  English  law,  namely,  a  right  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the 
unemployed,  would  meet  the  existing  evils.  Though  the  establishment  of  such  a 
right  might  prevent  many  cases  of  distress,  though  it  might  afford  a  partial  remedy 
for  some  present  evils,  yet  you  must  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  social  con- 
sequences of  establishing  such  an  indefeasible  claim.  You  must  consider  the  position 
in  society  of  those  who  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  system — bow  little 
superior  they  are  at  present  in  point  of  enjoyment  to  those  for  whom  you  seek  relief 
— and  how  possible  it  is,  unless  you  establish  the  wisest  precautions,  that  you  may 
be  holding  out  an  incentive  to  idleness.  While,  therefore,  I  admit  the  magnitude 
of  the  present  evils — while  I  admit  that  their  continued  existence  is  almost  impossible, 
I  must  ask  you  to  consider  how  inefficacious  is  the  power  of  the  government,  with 
every  disposition  to  do  so,  to  afford  an  efiectual  remedy  for  those  evils  with  which 
we  are  now  attempting  to  struggle —I  mean  the  scarcity  and  disease  which  prevail 
in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  After  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon  the  modified 
Poor-law  for  Ireland,  and  after  bearing  the  variety  of  opinions  entertained  by  those 
best  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  and  who  were  well  cognizant 
of  the  wants  of  the  people,  I  should  pause  before  I  could  commit  myself  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  English  Poor-law — namely,  the  right  to  relief  on  the  part  of  the  unem- 
ployed— should  be  applied  to  Ireland.  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  state  of 
landed  property  in  Ireland  without  being  compelled  to  admit  that,  at  present,  it  is 
in  a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  A  great  number  of  estates  are  wholly  unpro- 
fitable to  their  nominal  owners,  being  in  the  hands,  not  of  proprietors,  but  of  re- 
ceivers; and  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  number  of  estates  in  this  position, 
and  their  unfruitfulness  either  to  the  creditor  or  the  proprietor,  without  being  forcibly 
convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  law.  I  entertain  the 
strongest  opinion,  that  there  is  no  country  where  the  maintenance  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  property  is  more  important  than  in  Ireland.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could 
hope  to  establish  prosperity  in  any  country,  to  afford  encouragement  to  industry,  or 
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excite  a  desire  to  realize  tbe  fruits  of  labour,  if  jou  violated  any  of  the  ffreat  prin- 
ciples of  property.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  admit  that  it  is  impossible  to  read 
without  deep  apprehension  the  accounts  of  the  great  number  of  tenants  eyicted  in 
Ireland ;  and  I  fear  you  will  find  it  most  difficult  to  apply  any  remedy  for  controlling 
the  power  of  the  landlord.  Yon  may  be  referred  to  tlie  bill  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Rochdale,  and  you  may  be  called  upon  to  pass  that  measure ;  but  if  you 
sanction  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  proposed,  you  must  not  suppose  that  it  will 
afford  any  remedy  for  the  state  of  thing's  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  legislate  with  respect  to  improvements — it  may  be  just  to  say  to  the  tenant, 
'*  If  you  effect  a  great  improvement,  your  landlord,  from  pique  or  resentment,  shall 
not  deprive  you  of  your  holding  without  giving  you  compensation."  But  if  you 
adopt  that  principle,  and  pass  such  a  law,  you  will  not  depnve  the  landlord  of  the 
power  of  evicting  or  ejectmg  a  pauper  tenantry  who  have  made  no  improvements, 
and  who  have  no  means  of  effecting  them.  Such  a  landlord  and  tenant  bill  as  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Rochdale  may  be  an  element  of  social  improve- 
ment ;  but  do  not  suppose  that  it  will  remedy  the  particular  state  of  things  to  which 
I  have  called  your  attention.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy)  has 
referred  to  the  disposition  of  the  forfeited  estates  which  were  granted  to  great  ab- 
sentee proprietors.  His  historical  statements  may  be  correct ;  but  they  only  prove 
that  for  300  3'ears  there  have  been  in  Ireland  deep-seated  evils,  to  which  it  is  most 
difficult  to  apply  any  legislative  remedy.  The  hon.  member  for  Cork  has  adverted 
to  the  forfeitures  at  the  time  of  the  commonwealth.  The  hon.  member  says  this  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  which  now  exists  in  Ireland.  Be 
it  so ;  but  it  is  no  justification  of  murder.  It  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  obligation 
of  preventing  the  commission  of  monstrous  crimes;  it  rather  suggests  to  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  proceeding  tenderly  and  cautiously,  when  we  have  to  deal  with  evils  of  so 
long  a  growth.  You  (said  the  right  hon.  baronet,  addressing  the  Irish  members) 
may  rather  distrust  the  disposition  of  an  Englishman  towards  Ireland ;  but,  after  an 
official  residence  of  six  years  in  that  country,  I  left  it  with  a  most  sincere  desire  for 
its  wealth  and  prosperity.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  speak  with  freedom,  when  I  say, 
that  I  think  you  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  power  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment. You  are  always  saying  that  the  government  ought  to  act ;  that  the  legislature 
ought  to  pass  new  laws.  Believe  me,  that  you,  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  have  it  in 
your  own  power  to  do  more  immediate  good  to  your  country  than  can  be  conferred 
by  the  legislature.  If  you  would  meet  together — I  speak  of  absentees  as  well  as.  of 
resident  proprietors— and  seriously  consider  what  are  the  real  evils  of  your  country, 
and  what  are  the  obligations  imposed  upon  yon  as  possessors  of  property — ^if  those 
who  are  armed  with  legal  power,  who  eject  their  tenantry  without  considering  how 
they  are  to  obtain  shelter  and  subsistence,  would  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such 
an  exercise  of  their  power,  and,  if  the  exertion  of  this  power  be  necessary — if  they 
would  maturely  consider  the  duty  imposed  on  them  of  providing,  in  some  measure, 
against  the  dreadful  consequences  of  such  a  course,  which  a  very  little  liberality  and 
forbearance  would  enable  them  todo— you  would  confer  greater  benefit  on  your  country 
than  the  government  or  legislation  could  effect.  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  improve- 
ments effected  in  Ireland  by  Lord  George  Hill.  Is  it  true,  that  only  in  the  year  1838, 
that  nobleman  purchased  some  18,000  or  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  wildest  part  of  Ire- 
land; that  he  said  to  himself,  **  I  will  perform  my  duty  as  a  landlord;  I  will  persevere 
against  edl  difficulties;  I  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  opposition  I  may  encounter  from 
m  V  tenants  or  neighbours,  but  I  will  persevere  in  my  attempt  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  people?*'  Is  it  true  that  that  noble  lord  has  succeeded  in  nis  attempt?  Has 
he  not  succeeded,  without  the  advantage  of  those  prejudices  which  ancient  heredi- 
tary descent  might  have  created  in  his  favour — for  he  purchased  the  property  as  a 
stranger— in  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  people  ?  Is  it  true,  that  by  persever- 
ance, by  forbearance,  by  deference,  in  the  first  instance,  perhaps,  to  the  ignorance  or 
prejudices  of  the  people,  by  kindly  feeling,  and  by  evincing  determination  to  effect 
improvements,  he  has  effected  the  revolution  he  contemplated  in  the  country  ?  And 
has  not  this  been  done  consistently  with  the  promotion  of  his  own  interests  ?  Has 
not  the  value  of  his  property  improved?  Have  not  his  rentals  increased?  I 
must  say  I  think  that  gentleman,  by  the  example  he  has  set,  has  entitled  himself  to 
be  regarded  as  a  public  benefactor  to  his  country.  I  honotur  and  respect  the  motives 
201— Vol.  IV;        ■  '    -  ^  r* 
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which  have  led  him  to  adopt  this  course ;  and  I  envy  him  the  gratiQriDg  refieotions  of 
his  own  conscience.  fColonel  Conolly  here  made  an  observation  to  the  right  hon. 
baronet]  My  hon.  ana  gallant  friend  says  that  my  statement  is  strictly  coireet.  My 
own  impression  is,  that  though  much  may  be  done  by  good  legislation,  by  which  the 
foundation  at  least  of  social  improvement  may  be  laid,  yet  that  the  immediate  practi- 
cal improvement  of  Ireland  will  be  most  efficaciously  promoted  by  a  combination  of 
the  landlords,  resident  and  absentee,  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  G.  Hill,  to  im- 
prove their  own  propert;|^,  and  to  increase  its  productiveness,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  conciliate  the  affections  and  good  wiU  of  those  who  stand  towards  them  in  the 
relation  of  tenants.  Now,  the  complaints  with  reference  to  the  state  of  die  land  and 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  not  noiy  made  for  the  first  time.  For  the  last  hundred 
years  these  complaints  had  been  reiterated.  Dr.  Madden,  a  writer  who  by  his  good 
sense  conciliated  the  esteem  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  published  a  treatise  in  1737, 
nearly  110  years  ago,  in  which  he  thus  spoke  of  the  landled  proprietors  of  L[«land : — 
**  Now,  as  the  position  of  a  landlord  is  the  single  circumstance  which  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  and  weight,  and  contributes  chiefiy  Co  every  one*8  influence  and  power, 
let  us  begin  with  that  as  the  principal  engine  we  can  employ  in  this  useiiil  work,  and 
lay  down  as  the  main  foundation  stone  of  our  little  building  this  first  resolution,  via. : — 
*  that,  as  landlords  in  this  poor  kingdom,  we  will  do  our  utmost  in  our  little  ^heres 
to  remove  the  defects  and  difficulties  which  we  find  our  people  and  country,  mod  par- 
ticularly our  own  estates  and  tenants,  lie  under.*" 

Again  he  says : — **  And  yet,  to  our  shame  we  must  confess,  that  in  Ireland  our 
tenants  (I  speak  of  the  poorest  and  greatest  part  of  them)  have  rather  huts  than 
houses,  and  those  of  our  cotters  are  built,  like  birds*  nests,  of  dirt  wrought  together 
and  a  few  sticks  and  some  straw,  and  like  them  are  generally  removed  once  a^ye&r, 
and  consequently  as  migratory,  and  not  so  durable,  as  the  carts  and  waggons  of  the 
wandering  Tartars.  Numbers  of  them  have  no  chimney,  either  for  want  of  wood, 
or  skill  to  build  one,  but  vent  the  smoke  like  those  of  the  Hottentots ;  and  if  we  had 
a  market,  as  Mr.  Beauplon  says  the  Cossacks  have,  for  wooden  chimneys  ready  made, 
our  poor  people  have  not  a  penny  to  buy  one.  As  miserable  as  they  look  on  the  out- 
side,  the  family  within  are  full  as  wretched,  half  starved  and  half  clad,  so  that  there 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  lodge  them  better  and  use  them  to  warmer  cottages  and 
clothing,  and  a  cleanlier  way  of  feeding  and  living,  if  we  would  have  them  cultivate 
their  lands  or  manufactures  to  any  purpose." 

This  was  written  above  100  years  ago,  but  I  fear  it  is  too  true  a  description  of  the 
habits  and  habitations  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Of 
this,  however,  I  have  the  strongest  conviction,  that  if  the  landlords  of  Ireland  would 
consider  the  condition  of  the  people ;  if  they  would  imitate  the  practice  in  Uiis  country 
with  respect  to  the  building  of  houses  for  the  occupation  even  of  the  poorest  labour- 
ers ;  if  they  would  enter  into  a  combination  the  most  laudable  and  honourable  in 
which  they  could  enrol  themselves ;  if  they  would  procure  correct  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  country ;  if  they  would  resolve  to  follow  that  noble  example  to  wlueh 
I  have  referred,  the  relations  between  rich  and  poor  would  be  ameliorated,  more 
kindly  feeliuffs  would  be  encouraged,  and  greater  confidence  in  the  law  would  be 
established,  uian  could  be  effected  by  any  measures  that  government  or  the  legisla- 
ture could  adept.  While,  therefore,  you  call  on  the  government  to  introduce  mea- 
sures, and  upon  parliament  to  sanction  them,  I  do  hope  you  will  recognize  that  prin- 
ciple for  which  I  have  been  contending,  that  there  b  a  moral  obligation  incumbentupon 
the  posseisor  of  pn^rty,  which  laws  cannot  supersede  or  control,  the  exercise  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  I  trust  that  in 
stating  the  reasons  which  have  induced  the  government  to  introduce  this  bill,  I  have 
said  nothinff  which  can  by  possibility  excite  or  embitter  animosities.  I  have  not  said 
one  word  blaming  the  representatives  of  Ireland  for  the  course  they  have  taken.  All 
I  can  find  fault  with,  therefore,  is,  that,  professing  to  be  anxious  for  discussion,  they 
have  not  permitted  a  continuous  discussion  on  the  subject ;  I  think  they  ought  to  have 
permitted  us  from  day  to  day  to  proceed  with  the  discussion  of  the  bill.  I  have 
no  authority  whatever  to  question  their  exercise  of  their  right;  but  I  must  say,  I 
think  their  occupying  two  days  in  the  week  with  Irish  motions  b  cakuUted  to  im- 
pede rather  than  to  facilitate  free  discussion.  It  b  now,  I  think,  five  weeks  since  this 
measure  was  introduced ;  I  have  stated  the  reasons  which  induced  the  govenuxmt 
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to  interpose  it  before  other  measures  were  proceeded  with ;  and  I  do  hope,  consider- 
ing the  long  discossion,  the  fall  discussion,  the  able  discussion,  which  has  talcen  place 
upon  it,  that  the  representatives  of  Ireland  will  now  feel  Uiat  they  have  done  their 
doty,  and  will  permit  the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  taken  upon  this  preliminary 
stage.  I  wish  to  avoid  a  word  which  could  pique  them  into  a  further  continuance  of 
the  debate;  I  find  no  &ult  with  them;  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  exercise  of 
their  discretion ;  bnt  I  do  hope,  eonsidering  that  this  is  but  a  preliminary  discussion, 
and  considering  what  measures  are  pending  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Ireland, 
that  they  will  yield  to  that  which  I  believe  is  the  prevailing  opinion  on  all  sides  of 
the  House — the  prevuling  sendment  of  those  who  would  most  cordially  concur  with 
them  in  resisting  the  further  progress  of  this  bill-~that  they  will  feel  they  have  per- 
formed their  duty  to  their  country,  and  will  at  len^h  permit  the  sense  of  the 
House  to  be  taken  upon  this  preliminary  stage  of  the  bilL 
BiU  read  a  first  time. 
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Mat  4,  1846. 

The  Honse  went  into  committee  on  the  above  subject,  and  her  Mijesty's  message 
having  been  read  relative  thereto^ 

Sib  Robkbt  Pbel  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  duty  so  recently,  on  two 
separate  occasions,  to  attempt  to  do  justice  to  the  distinguished  services  and  merits 
of  the  officers  who  are  the  immediate  subjects  of  these  messages  from  the  Crown,  and 
not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  officers  and  men,  European  and  native,  who  served 
under  their  command,  that  I  conceive  it  would  be  an  unwarrantable  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House,  if,  on  this  third  occasion,  I  were  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Honse  specially  to  the  distinguished  services  they  have  rendered  in  the  campaign  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sutlij.  On  those  occadons,  the  Honse,  b^  an  unanimous  vote,  as- 
sented to  the  resolutions  which  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing.  The  House  gave  a 
convincing  proof  how  deeply  it  felt  the  extent  and  the  value  of  those  services,  by  the 
ready  and  unanimous  assent  which  it  accorded  to  the  resolution,  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
should  be  given  to  those  disting^hed  officers ;  and  I  allude  to  the  recorded  vote  of 
the  House  as  a  reason  why  I  should  not  again  attempt  to  describe  their  actions, 
rather  than  venture  to  recapitulate  them.  But,  Sir,  this  message  from  the  Crown 
not  only  alludes  to  the  triumphant  services  of  Vtsoount  Hardinge  and  of  Lord 
Gough  in  the  late  victorious  campaign  of  the  Sutiej ;  but  it  also  states  that  her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  recommend  this  House  to  adopt  such  measures 
as  will  enable  her  Mijesty  to  confer  upon  them  some  signal  maik  of  her  favour  for 
their  distinguished  services  upon  other  occasions.  Perhaps,  then,  the  House  will 
permit  me  to  allude  to  those  services  which  Viscount  Hardinge  and  Lord  Goueh 
have  performed  for  their  country  in  other  campaigns  than  the  recent  one  upon  tne 
banks  of  the  Sutiej.  Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased,  in  return  for  all 
those  services,  to  confer  the  honour  of  the  British  peerage  on  Viscount  Hardinge 
and  Lord  Gough ;  and  her  Maiesty  now  invites  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  the 
provision  usually  made  on  similar  occasions.  I  find  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  state 
to  the  Honse,  not  merely  the  services  performed  by  those  officers  on  the  late  occasions, 
but  those  also  by  which,  on  former  ones,  they  have  sustained  the  honour  and  glory 
of  the  British  name,  a^  the  interests  of  their  conntiy.  It  is  now  forty-eight  vean 
since  my  noble,  gallant,  and  distinguished  friend,  Aosconnt  Hardinge,  entered  the 
British  service;  and  in  the  course  of  his  long  military  career  it  has  been  the  good 
fortune  of  my  gallant  friend  to  be  present  at  numerous  actions  in  the  Peniii8ulii--<Lt 
Ro]e{9a,  Vimiera  (where  he  was  wounded),  and,  under  the  command  of  that  most 
gallant,  distinguished,  and  lamented  officer,  Sir  John  Moore,  during  the  retreat  to 
Oorunna,  and  at  the  battie  of  Corunna.  At  the  battle  of  Corunna,  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  Captain  Hardinge  was  near  Sir  John  Moore  when  that  gallant 
officer  received  his  death-wound  npon  the  field.  Of  Lord  Hardinge  it  is  said,  by  the 
eloquent  historian  of  the  Peninsular  eampidgn,  when  describing  the  battle  of 
Corunna,  that  Captain  Hardinge,  a  staff  officer,  who  was  near  Sir  John  Moore,  at- 
tempted to  tako  off  hii  sword,  part  of  the  belt  of  wbioh  had  entered  the  deep  wound 
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in  his  shoulder  made  by  the  cannon  shot  by  which  he  was  stmck ;  thai  Captain 
Harding^  proposed  to  Sir  John  to  unbuckle  the  sword,  that  the  tonnent  it  contri- 
buted to  cause  might  be  relieved ;  but  that  Sir  John  Moore  stopped  him  with  this 
affecting  speech,  "It  is  as  well  as  it  is.  I  had  rather  it  should  go  out  of  the  field 
with  me.**  The  historian  adds  that,  in  this  manner,  so  becoming  a  soldier,  Sir 
John  Moore  was  borne  from  the  field,  refusing  to  part  with  his  sword  in  the  moment 
of  death.  After  the  battle  of  Corunna,  Sir  U.  Hardinge  was  present  at  the  passage 
of  the  Douro,  at  the  battle  of  Busaco,  in  the  lines  of  Torres  Yedras,  at  the  battle  of 
Albuera,  at  the  three  sieges  of  Badfjoz,  at  the  siege  and  eapture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
at  Salamanca,  at  Vittoria,  where  he  was  severely  wounded,  at  Pampeluna,  at  the 
battles  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  Nivelle,  at  Nive,  and  at  Orthez.  The  House  will  remera> 
bcr  that  my  gallant  friend  was  at  Lignv,  two  days  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  he  was  only^  prevented  from  taking  his  share  in  that  great  action  by  the  severe 
wounds  he  received  at  the  battle  of  Ligny.  This  House  cannot  foiget  what  a  dis- 
tinguished part  my  gallant  friend  took  in  the  battle  of  Albuera ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  learned  in  that  action  what  confidence  could  be  justly  placed  in  the  despe- 
rate valour  of  British  soldiers.  It  is  probable  even  that  the  recollection  of  the  battle 
of  Albuera,  and  of  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  that  day,  accomplished  chiefly  tbroagh 
the  valour  of  the  British  infantry,  may  have  induced  my  gallant  friend  to  persevere 
under  all  discouragements  in  his  latter  and  equally  glorious  battles,  and  to  plaoe  a  jnst 
and  never  disappointed  confidence  in  the  enduring  valour  of  the  British  troops.  The 
same  gallant  historian  to  whom  I  have  referred,  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Albuera, 
states  that  there  were  many  circumstances  which  might  have  made  the  most  gallant 
men  in  the  British  army  despond,  and,  referring  to  a  period  of  the  fight  when  an 
attack  was  made  upon  a  French  division  posted  on  an  eminence  formidable  for  the 
purpose  of  defence,  he  says — "  Myers  was  killed ;  Cole  himself,  and  Colonels  EUis, 
Blakeney,  and  Hawkshawe,  fell,  badly  wounded,  and  the  whole  brigade,  '  struck  by 
the  iron  tempest,  reeled  and  staggered  like  sinking  ships.*  '  Suddenly  recovering, 
however,*  says  Colonel  Napier,  in  strains  of  sublime  military  eloquence,  ^  they  closed 
on  their  terrible  enemy ;  and  then  was  seen  with  what  a  strength  and  majesty  the 
British  soldier  fights.  In  vain  did  Soult  by  voice  and  gesture  animate  his  French- 
men ;  in  vain  did  the  hardiest  veterans,  extricating  themselves  from  the  crowded 
column,  sacrifice  their  lives  to  gain  time  and  space  for  the  mass  to  open  out  on  such 
a  fair  field ;  in  vain  did  the  mass  itself  bear  up,  and,  fiercely  striving,  fire  indis- 
criminately on  friends  and  foes,  while  the  horsemen  hovering  on  theflauLs  threaten- 
ed to  charge  the  advancing  line.  Nothing  could  stop  that  astonishing  infaotiy.  No 
sudden  burst  of  undisciplined  valour;  no  nervous  enthusiasm  weakened  the  stability 
of  their  order:  their  fiashinj^  eyes  were  bent  on  the  dark  columns  in  their  front; 
their  measured  tread  shook  the  ground ;  their  dreadful  voUep  swept  away  the  head 
of  evenr  formation ;  their  deafening  shouts  overpowered  the  dissonant  cries  that  broke 
from  all  parts  of  the  tumultuous  crowd,  as  foot  by  foot,  and  with  a  horrid  canu^ 
it  was  driven  by  the  incessant  vigour  of  the  attack  to  the  furthest  edge  of  the  hill.  In 
vain  did  the  French  reserves,  joining  with  the  struggling  multitude,  endeavour  to  sus- 
tain the  fight ;  their  efibrts  only  increased  the  irremediable  confusion,  and  the  mighty 
mass,  at  length  giving  way  like  a  loosened  cliff,  went  headlong  down  the  ascent.^  ** 

This  is  a  description  worthy  of  the  scene ;  a  description  that  could  only  have  been 
written  by  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  great  experience  in  the  art  of  war.  But 
tlie  historian  proceeds : — "  The  rain  flowed  after  in  streams  discoloured -with  blood, 
and  1,500  un wounded  men,  the  remnant  of  6,000  unconquerable  British  soldiers, 
stood  triumphant  on  the  fatal  hill.** 

Sir,  it  was  the  recollection  of  such  an  exploit,  it  was  the  experience  of  sach  des- 
perate valour,  that,  I  have  no  doubt,  induced  Sir  H.  Hardinge  and  Sir  H.  Ck>ugh 
never  to  des|)ond,  whatever  might  be  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and  the  skill  and 
valour  of  their  opponents;  but,  relying  on  the  energy  of  the  British  infantry  they 
had  under  their  command,  they  felt  assured  of  the  ultimate  success  of  thdr  arms. 
So  much  for  the  services  of  mj  gallant  friend  Sir  H.  Hardinge.  As  I  s^d  before, 
he  has  now  completed  forty-eight  years  of  military  service.  The  career  of  that 
other  gallant  officer  whom  her  Migesty  has  elevated  to  the  British  peerage  baa  not 
been  less  distinguished.  For  fifty-two  years  has  Lord  Gough  served  in  the  British 
army;  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  from  the  vigour,  the  energyi  and  the  heroisR^of 
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his  eoodact,  that  fifty-two  years  of  active  service  could  have  passed  over  his  head.  Si  r 
Hugh  Goagh  was  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  the  attack  on  Porto  Rico, 
and  at  the  capture  of  SuriDam.  During  the  Peninsular  war  he  commanded  the  87th 
regiment  at  Talavera,  where  he  was  severely  wounded ;  he  was  present  at  Barossa, 
at  Vittoria,  at  Nivelie,  where  be  was  also  severely  wounded ;  at  the  sieges  of  Cadiz, 
and  at  Tarifa.  During  the  period  of  European  peace,  he  had  still  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  country's  service — an  opportunity  he  never  neglected. 
He  commanded  the  British  army  at  Canton,  and  directed  nearly  all  the  operations 
in  China.  He  was  with  the  right  wing  of  the  army  of  Gwalior,  which  fought  and 
gained  the  battle  of  Mahar^pore.  These  are  the  services  rendered  by  that  gallant 
officer  previous  to  the  late  campaign  on  the  Sutlej,  where  he  was  Oommander4n- 
ehief  of  the  army.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  attem{>t  to  do  justice  to  his 
signal  services.  I  believe  he  is  known  to  the  British  army  as  a  man  of  the  most 
heroic  valour,  and  that  his  valour  and  skill  inspire  confidence  in  all  those  whom  he 
commands.  I  will  not  speak  merely  of  his  valour  and  his  skill :  these  are  admitted 
by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  Peninsular  and  Indian  wars.  But 
I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  placing  upon  record  an  instance  of  his  devotion  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  which  he,  probably,  little  thought  would  ever  be  mentioned 
within  the  waUs  of  parliament,  but  which  I  conceive  to  be  at  least  as  honourable  to 
him  as  any  services  he  has  rendered  in  the  field.  Ailer  the  termination  of  the  Chinese 
campaign^  Lord  Gough  was  nominated  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Madras.  It 
was  thought  expedient,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  his  nomination  to  this  command, 
that  the  military  and  civil  command  should  be  united  in  the  hands  of  one  person 
— that  person  having  the  advantage  of  previous  personal  communication  with  her 
Majesty^s  servants ;  Lord  Tweeddale  was  selected  for  the  government  of  Madras ; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  it  being  thought  desirable  in  the  circumstances  in  which  that 
presidency  was  then  placed  to  unite  the  military  and  ci? ii  commands,  Lord  Tweed* 
dale  superseded  Lord  Gough  in  the  military  command.  That  was  a  severe  trial 
to  a  British  officer — to  one  who  had  just  been  victorious  in  China.  Now,  what 
was  the  answer  returned  by  Lord  Gough  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  on  its  being 
intimated  to  him  that  the  public  service  required  the  union  of  the  two  commands? 
Many  officers  would  have  felt  deeply  mortified ;  but  I  consider  the  answer  of 
Lord  Gough  to  be  so  honourable  to  hijn,  and  to  set  so  striking  an  example  of  what 
is  the  duty  of  a  British  soldier  under  such  circumstances  as  I  have  mentioned,  that 
I  have  determined  to  read  to  the  House  the  letter  written  by  the  gallant  officer  on 
that  occasion : — 

"  Hbadquabtebs  Ship  ^Masion,'  off  Navkih,  Sq^  15,  1842. 
*}  My  Lord — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowl^pe  the  receipt  of  your  fordship^s  letter 
of  the  30th  of  April.  However  mortifying  it  may  be  to  me  to  find  myself  deprived 
of  the  appointment  to  which  I  had  been  so  g^ciously  nominated^  I  beg  to  assure 
your  lordship  that  I  bow  without  repining  to  any  measure  that  may  be  considered 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  my  cocmtry.  To  serve  that  country  in  the  higher 
walks  of  a  profession  which  I  entered  as  a  child,  I  came  to  India,  and  especialty  to 
China,  and  I  trust  vour  lordship  will  believe,  diat  while  my  sovereign  considered 
my  services  useful,  they  were,  as  they  ever  shall  be,  freely,  and,  I  hope,  energetically 
rendered;  but  when  they  are  no  longer  required,  or  when  the  public  exigencies,  in 
such  an  important  portion  of  our  foreign  possessions  as  Madras,  are  deemed  to  clash 
with  my  individual  advantage,  I  hope  I  may  sav  that  I  am  one  of  the  last  men  in 
the  army  who  would  not  readily  sacrifice  self-interest.  My  g^raoious  sovereign's 
unsolicited  nomination  of  me  to  the  chief  command  at  Madras  was  received  by  me 
with  thankfulness ;  and  whenever  for  the  furtherance  of  her  MiyestVs  service  it 
became  expedient  to  place  another  in  that  situation,  whether  in  a  single  or  conjoint 
capacity,  Ishould  not  have  wished  my  private  interests  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public 
good.  That  I  feel  rather  disappointed  I  cannot  deny;  but  I  am  not  the  less  grateful 
to  my  sovereijp  for  her  gp*acious  kindness  towards  me,  or  the  less  sincerely  and 
warmly  thankful  to  your  lordship  for  the  renewed  proof  of  kind  consideration  which 
your  letter  conveys.  With  the  earnest  and  anxious  prayer  tliat  the  union  of  the  civil 
government  and  military  command  at  Madras  may  rully.meet  the  expectations  of  the 
government — I  have,  &c.        *  '^  H.  Gough,  Lieutenant-general, 

''  Commanding  Expeditionary  Land  Force." 
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This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  letters  eyer  written  by  a  military 
man ;  and  proved,  I  think,  that  the  writer  was  worthy  of  a  higher  trust  than  tliat  of 
commander  at  Madras.  I  trust  that  these  instances  of  apparent  self-sacrifice  and 
of  devotion  to  the  true  interests  of  the  military  service  will  ever  meet  with  their  just 
rewards;  and  though  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  when  he  wrote  that  letter,  never  contem* 
plated  that  a  consequence  of  this  might  be  his  appointment  to  the  chief  oomnuuid 
m  India,  yet  I  rejoice  that  such  a  noble  devotion  to  the  public. service  was  Ibl* 
lowed  by  a  reward  to  which  he  has  proved  hinself  to  be  rully  entitled.  HiaviM 
thus  attempted  briefly  to  recount  the  services  rendered  by  theee  distii^^oishcd 
men  previous  to  the  late  campaign,  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  proposi- 
tion which  I  shall  submit  to  the  Bouse  is  not  only  justified  by  recent  services,  bat 
by  a  long  career  of  military  exertion  and  glory.  The  proposal  which  I  shall  make 
may  not  be  one  eommensurate  with  their  merits,  but  I  feel  it  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  a  proposal  so  made  should  command  the  unanimous  assent  of  tbe 
House.  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  it  would  be  more  agpneeable  to  my  gallant  Irieiid, 
Lord  Hardinge,  and  to  that  other  distingcushed  officer,  whose  personal  aoquaiBtaooe 
I  haye  not  the  honour  to  enjoy — I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  more  aeceptame  to  their 
feelings  that  the  minister  of  the  Crown  should  make  a  proposition  so  reasonable  and 
moderate  that  it  should  command  universal  assent,  rather  than  one  that  might 
possibly  lead  to  controversy.  I  shall  propose  that  the  annual  sum  of  £9,000  be 
granted  to  her  Miyesty  out  of  the  eensolidated  fund,  to  be  settled  in  the  most  bene- 
Icial  manner  on  Lord  Hardinge  and  the  two  next  survivin^p  heirs  male  of  his  bod^. 
I  shall  propose  also  to  follow  precedents,  which  I  think  it  is  desirable  to  observe  la 
respect  to  the  rewards  of  these  military  services,  in  order  that  there  may  not  be  the  poe* 
sibility  of  inviting  a  contrast.  Adopting,  then,  these  precedents  as  far  as  practic^le, 
I  shall  propose  that  the  sum  of  £2,000  a  year  be  gnmted  to  Lord  Gough  and  to  the 
two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  his  body.  I  have  reason  to  believe— and  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  withhold  the  knowledge  from  this  House'— that  the  East  India 
Company,  most  wisely  and  properly,  in  my  opinion,  are  anxious  to  mark  thdr  sense 
of  the  services  rendered  by  Lord  Harding  and  Lord  Gough,  by  making  every 
provision  for  those  distinguished  men  which  the  charter  of  the  India  Company 
enables  them  to  do.  I  believe,  that  without  some  legislative  sanction,  and  the  assent 
of  the  Crown,  the  East  India  Company  cannot  make  any  provision  or  allowances  to 
the  heirs  of  any  one  who  has  rendered  services  in  India ;  but  the  India  Company 
are  most  desirous  of  making  a  liberal  provision  for  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough 
during  their  lives.  In  that  case,  though  on  the  present  occasion  I  shall  feel  it  ray 
duty  to  propose  the  vote  in  the  usual  form— namely,  that  provision  be  made  from  tlie 
28th  of  April  for  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Gough  and  their  two  next  bars  raale^ 
yet  in  case  the  India  Company  should  take  that  course  which  would  be  most  be- 
coming to  them,  and  coii|Mtent  with  that  liberality  which  thejr  have  alwavs  evineed 
in  rewarding  services  ren^red  in  India,  and  should  make  provision  for  lire  for  those 
two  distinguished  individuals,  then  it  will  be  perfect  competent  in  the  House,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  bill,  to  permit  the  East  India  Company  to  have  the  honour  of 
allotting  to  Lord  Hardinge  and  Lord  Grongh  for  their  lives  whstever  provision  the 
company  may  deem  suitable  to  their  brilliant  services;  and  in  that  case  the  grant  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  as  those  two  illustrious  individuals  are  concerned, 
would  not  take  place.  I  am  most  anxious  that  there  should  be  a  deep  conviction 
on  the  part  of  the  House  that  the  proposal  I  make  is  so  moderate  as  to  command 
unanimous  assent.  After  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  services  of  these 
two  distinguished  and  gallant  individuals,  I  believe  that  such  will  be  the  feelings  of 
the  House ;  and  being  fully  confident  in  the  moderation  of  my  proposal,  and  in  the 
liberality  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  now  move—'*  That  the  annual  sum  of  X3,000 
be  granted  to  her  Mjijesty,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  said  annuity  to  commence  from  the  28th  day  of  April, 
1846,  and  to  be  settled  in  the  roost  beneficial  manner  upon  Lieutenant-general  Henry 
Visconnt  Hardinee,  and  the  two  next  surviving  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  said 
Henry  Viscount  Hardinge." 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  was  also  a  vote  of  ;^,000  to  Lord  Gough,  and  the  House 
resumed. 
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On  the  question  that  the  speaker  do  leaye  the  chair,  for  the  House  to  go  into 
Committee  on  the  aho?e  bill, — Lord  Greoive  Bentinck  moved  as  an  amendment, 
"That  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair  on  that  day  three  months**' 

Sib  Robbbt  Pjsbl:  Sir,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  notice  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  noble  lord,  the  concluding  part,  which  referred  to  the  position  and  circumstances 
of  Ireland ;  and  I  certainly  did  little  expect,  after  the  information  that  has  been  laid 
upon  the  table  by  her  Msgesty*s  government,  not  an  unfiur  selection  of  facts  as  tho 
noble  lord  states,  but  the  full  and  entire  reports  received  from  the  scarcity,  com- 
missioners appointed  by  government — I  say.  Sir,  that  I  did  not  expect  any  hon. 
fintlemen  would  now  rise  in  this  House  and  deny  the  allegations  contained  therein, 
know  very  well  that  scarcity  is  not  universal  in  that  country.  I  know  that  there 
are  parts  of  that  country  in  which  the  disease  which  has  generally  attacked  the  potato 
either  does  not  exist  at  all,  or  at  least  does  not  exist  to  uiat  calamitous  extent  which 
prevails  in  other  parts ;  and  you  may  find  gentlemen  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  those  more  favoured  parts,  writing  letters  with  the  view  of  showing  that  there  is, 
after  all,  no  great  rise  in  the  price  of  these  necessary  articles  of  fcwd.  You  may 
multiply  those  letters  from  particular  counties,  which,  as  far  as  they  go,  appear  to 

f've  a  contradiction  to  the  &cts  which  we  have  laid  before  you.    Nevertheless,  it  is, 
say,  impossible  to  doubt  the  statement  that  there  does  exist  in  that  country  great 
scarcity— -that  their  does  exist  much  disease,  growing  out  of  that  scarcity  of  fo<^,  in 
many  parts  to  almost  an  unparalleled  extent.    The  remedy  which  we  are  now  apply-*  . 
log  to  those  evik  is  the  purchase  of  food  in  order  to  provide  subsistence  to  a  popula- 
tion who  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  most  ft'iglitful  privations.     Out  of  what 
source  do  those  means  come?    Is  there  a  great  fund  at  the  disposal  of  government 
applicable  to  the  purchase  of  food  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Irish  people  F    No ;  the 
source  from  which  these  purchases  have  been  made  is  the  taxation  of  the  united 
kingdom.    The  noble  lord  says,  **  Why,  there  were  six  hundred  tons  of  potatoes 
brought  out  of  Ireland  for  the  supply  of  Liverpool  and  Bristol.^    Is  it  the  remedy  1^  A  * 
the  noble  lord  would  propose,  to  interrupt  this  natural  supply  of  food  for  this  country,!  //v 
by  purchasing  it  out  of  the  money  raised  by  the  general  taxation  of  the  kingdom  ?l 
The  noble  lord  charges  us  with  indifierence,  because  we  did  not  purchase  from  tliisf 
stock  which  has  been  sent  for  the  ordinary  supply  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  have  been,  no  doubt,  reductions  of  prices  in  some  of  the  Irish  markets ;  but 
how  has  this  been  caused?    Why,  because  we  haye  been  purchasing  large  quantities 
of  Indian  meal,  and  thereby  checking  the  price  of  potatoes  by  the  supply  we  have 
kept  up  of  that  article — an  article  of  food  purchased  b^  us,  vrith  the  public  money. 
I  refer.  Sir,  to  the  several  reports  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  table ;  and  I  ask 
the  noble  lord  whether  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  universal  conspiracy  on  the  nart  of 
these  gentlemen  in  Ireland  to  misrepresent  the  condition  of  that  country?  whether 
he  thinks  they  have  conspired  to  state  that  famine  and  disease  do  exist,  when  the 
real  fact  is  there  is  no  foundation  for  such  assertions?    We  have  not  withheld  from 
the  knowledge  of  this  House  all  the  information  that  has  reached  us;  and  the  House 
will  judge  whether  we  are  justly  chargeable  with  any  exaggeration  of  facts  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the  Corn-law  measure.     The  noble  lord  says, 
that  we  are  countenancing  delusion.    Now,  that  is  rather  a  heavy  charge.    How 
came  the  noble  lord  himself  to  say,  that  he  would  consent  to  an  extraordinary  measure, 
namely,  that  he  would  permit  for  a  period  the  importation  of  food  into  Ireland  free 
of  duty  ?    Did  not  the  noble  lord  give  a  willing  consent  to  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  ?    Well,  then,  you  believe  that  that  would  be  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland ; 
and  yet,  the  noble  lord  believes  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  stating  that  famine 
exists  in  Ireland.     Well,  then,  if  that  be  so,  what  could  induce  the  noble  lord  to 
consent  to  such  an  extraordinary  measure  as  allowing  the  importation  of  foreign 
com  and  provisions  into  Ireland  free  of  duties  ?    If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature 
to  undeceive  the  people,  and  not  to  countenance  delusions,  it  is  clearly  incumbent  on 
those  who,  entertaining  the  same  opinions  as  the  noble  lord,  see  no  necessity  what-  . 
soever  for  any  change  in  the  law,  to  resist  the  proposition  for  such  an  extraordinary 
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measure  as  that.  [Lord  G.  Bcntinck:  Hear,  hear.]  I  confess  I  do  not  quite  irader- 
stand  that  cheer.  This  is  what  the  noble  lord  says — ^^  I  believe  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  provisions  into  Ireland,  duty  free,  would  be  no  remedy  whatever  for  the 
present  evil.  I  believe  what  the  people  of  Ireland  want  is  the  money  to  purchase 
that  food  which  I  think,  is  abundant;  but  still  I  will  consent  to  such  a  measure  for 
tbe  present." 

The  noble  lord,  however,  now  says  that  there  is  no  particular  necessity  in  Ireland 
for  any  such  chan^  in  tbe  law.  He  says — *'  I  do  not  think  that  tnere  is  any 
necessity  for  resorting  to  extraordinary  measures.  I  think  that  a  resort  to  extra- 
ordinary  measures  would  but  have  the  eifect  of  countenancing  the  existing  ddusion, 
and  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  food.** 

And  yet  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  countenance  that  delusion  by  permitting^  the 
importation  of  provisions  into  Ireland  duty  free.  Am  I  wron^  in  saying  that  tbe 
noble  lord  is  ready  to  consent  to  such  a  stepP  And  upon  what  ground?  MThy, 
because  the  Irish  members  wished  it.  Well,  but  they  could  only  have  wbhed  it 
under  a  strong  impression  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  such  a  measure.  Among 
the  whole  body  of  Irish  members  there  was  such  an  alarm  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  food  in  Ireland,  that  they  felt  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  an  adequate 
supply,  to  ask  for  the  suspension  of  the  law  which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  pro- 
visions. The  noble  lord  then,  it  appears,  believes  that  the  Irish  members,  generaUy, 
wish  for  such  an  extraordinary  measure;  and  he  is,  therefore,  willing  to  consent  to 
it  on  this  ground.  The  noble  lord  at  one  time  thinks  that  there  is  a  conspiracy  to 
deceive  this  House;  and  at  another  he  is  willing  to  trust  to  the  assurances  of  the 
Irish  members  that  this  scarcity  does  exist.  I  was  certainly  under  the  impression 
that  the  noble  lord  did  feel  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food  in  Ireland  to  justify  the 
extraordinary  measure  to  which  he  had  consented,  because  I  perceived  that  he  did 
not  express  his  willingness  to  yield  in  the  same  way  to  the  opinions  of  the  Irish 
members,  on  another  subject — those  members  that  are  opposed  to  the  passing  of  the 
Coercion  bill.  A  case,  i  considered,  was  proved — that  there  was  a  necessity  for  the 
Coercion  bill :  that  case  was  established  against  the  wishes  and  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  members.  Notwithstanding  the  expression  of  such  opinions, 
the  noble  lord  refused  to  oppose  that  bill.  If,  however,  the  noble  lord  really  thinks 
that  there  is  no  cause  for  these  statements  as  to  scarcity  in  Ireland,  and  that  never- 
theless he  is  willing  to  consent  to  the  extraordinary  measure  of  suspending  the  law 
which  imposes  duties  upon  foreign  provisions  imported  into  Ireland,  in  deference  to 
the  opinions  and  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  members, — why,  in  like  manner,  did  he  not 
conform  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  same  members  in  reference  to  the  Coercion 
bill?  Why  did  he  permit  himself  "  to  countenance  the  delusion  which  was  ealciH 
lated  to  raise  the  price  of  food,  and  to  aggravate  the  evils  of  that  country?"  Sir,  you 
will  find  that  this  Irish  case  will  not  be  limited  to  this  year.  The  temporary 
suspension  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  is  not  sufficient  You  will  find 
in  the  course  of  this  year  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  land  dedicated  to  the  growth 
of  potatoes  than  at  any  former  year.  This  has  ansen^-first,  from  the  unwillingness 
of  the  farmers  to  let  their  land  on  conacre,  for  fear  of  not  receiving  their  rent  for  it ; 
and,  secondly,  from  the  apprehensions  in  the  minds  of  the  cotter  and  peasant,  that 
the  same  disease  would  affect  the  potato  in  this  year  that  so  generally  prevailed  in 
the  crops  of  last  year.  You  must,  therefore,  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  this 
pressure  extending  beyond  the  month  of  August  next;  and  next  year  we  wiU  have 
to  provide  again  for  a  deficient  supply.  So  far,  then,  as  Ireland  b  concerned,  I 
absolutely  deny  that  there  has  been  any  exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
I  peremptorily  deny  that  there  has  been  anything  like  intentional  exaggeration 
on  our  part  for  the  purpose,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  facilitating  the  passing  of  the 
present  measure.  A  government  that  sees  the  progress  of  this  disease,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  well-being  and  protection  of  the  people  from  famine  and  scarcity, 
has  highly  important  and  responsible  duties  to  perform,  which,  if  neglected,  and 
those  reasonable  precautions  not  adopted,  intolerable  evils  must  consequently 
be  felt  which  might  have  been  obviated.  Universal  condemnation  would  be 
naturally  pronounced  against  the  government  that  should  run  that  risk,  and  neglect 
these  reasonable  precautions.  And  this  censure  is  now  lavished  upon  us  by  the 
noble  lord  and  his  party  for  what  they  call  our  superfluous  precautions.     With  ten 
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times  moro  force  and  ten  times  more  justice  would  this  censure  be  applicable,  it, 
presuming  these'  reports  before  us  to  be  true,  we  haid  neglected  the  precautions  of 
increasing  the  supply  of  food  in  Ireland.  The  noble  lord  says,  I  stated  the  other 
night  that  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  opinion  which  I  had  entertained  upon 
the  subject  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  those  restrictions  which  I  some  time 
aince  thought  impolitic,  I  now  believe  to  be  unjust.  Sir,  I  adopt  and  deliberately 
repeat  that  statement.  I  do  believe  the  restrictions  upon  the  importation  of  food 
to  be  inconsistent  with  justice  and  sound  policy.  The  noble  lord  may  have  a  right 
to  blame  me  for  making  that  discovery  at  so  late  a  period,  and  may  say  that  I  ongbt 
to  have  seen  this  injustice  at  least  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  admit.  Sir,  that  those 
who  bave  intuitive  perception  to  tell  them  that  which  is  right  in  respect  to  matters 
relating  to  commercial  policy — I  admit,  Sir,  that  those  who,  after  patient  and  deli- 
berate consideration,  adopt  at  once  the  right  course,  are  much  more  entitled  to  the 
credit  attending  such  a  course  of  policy,  than  others  who,  at  a  later  period  of  life, 
adopt  their  sentiments.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  reason  to  change  their 
opinions,  to  have  the  manliness  to  come  forward  and  own  their  convictions.  Sir,  I 
think  it  is  dishonest  for  a  man,  after  being  convinced  upon  a  particular  subject,  to 
endeavour  to  gun  credit  for  consistency,  by  being  either  unwilling  or  afinid  to  admit 
the  change.  1  admit  that  this  alteration  in  my  opiuions  may  disentitle  me  to  the 
noble  lord's  confidence ;  but  I  must  recollect  that  the  question  for  the  country  is  not 
a  personal  one.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to  what  period  a  man  has  changed,  or  ought 
to  change  his  political  opinions.  The  real  question  is — are  these  measures  consistent 
with  justice  and  sound  policy?  That,  Sir,  is  the  only  question  which  we  have  now  to 
consider.  If  you  blame  me  for  not  having  discovered  sooner  the  necessity  of  such  a 
measure  as  the  present,  you  may  say  that  this  circumstance  disentitles  me  to  your 
confidence;  but  that  will  not  enable  you  to  escape  the  necessity  of  arguing  this  ques- 
tion on  account  of  personal  imputations  Are  these  restrictions  politic  and  just  ?  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  think  they  are  consistent  with  justice.  But  the 
noble  lord  says,  I  ought  now  to  state  the  grounds  for  this  opinion.  I  had  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  discussion  would  have  come  on  to-night.  I  thought  that  it  was  to 
be  taken  upon  the  third  reading ;  and  I  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  would  have  made  a  demand  on  me  at  any 
period  of  this  discussion  for  the  grounds  of  my  opinion.  But,  as  the  noble  lord  re- 
quires me  to  do  so,  I  will  assign  the  grounds  upon  which,  after  matnre  consideration, 
after  hearing  these  debates,  and  even  after  having  listened  to  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  himself,  I  have  come. to  the  conclusion  that  these  restrictions  are  not  politic, 
and  are  not  consistent  with  justice.  I  do  not  think  that  you  can  defend  any  restric- 
tions upon  the  importation  of  food — that  is,  to  increase  the  natnral  price  of  food  by 
legislative  intervention,  except  on  some  great  public  reasons  connected  witli  the  public 
good;  I  think.  Sir,  the  presumption  is  against  those  restrictions.  The  natural 
presumption,  I  think,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  already 
adopted  the  principle  of  freedom  from  restriction  in  respect  to  almost  all  other  arti- 
cles of  importation,  is  in  favour  of  the  unrestricted  importation  of  food.  Consistency 
on  the  pari  of  the  House  requires  that  the  same  principle  that  has  been  applied  to 
almost  all  other  articles  of  foreign  produce  shall  be  applied  in  like  manner  to  food,  un- 
less yon  can,  for  some  reason  connected  with  the  general  and  the  permanent  welfare 
of  the  country,  establish  a  distinction  between  food  and  all  other  articles  of  produce. 
You  must,  in  fact,  show  that  it  b  for  the  general  interest  of  the  country  that  these  re^ 
strictions  should  continue.  Sir,  it  is  because  I  cannot  with  truth  aUi«^  that  if  pou 
establish  free  trade  in  com,  you  will  probably  become  dependent  upon  foreign  nations 
for  your  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life — ^it  is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
rate  of  wages  varies  directly  with  the  price  of  food — it  is  because  I  cannot  persuade 
myself  that  with  respect  to  the  intelligent  farmers,  it  can  be  considered  that  this  pro- 
tection is  necessary  to  agricultural  prosperity — it  is  because  I  cannot  establish  these 
facts,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unre- 
stricted importation  ought  to  prevail,  and  therefore  that  it  is  unjust  to  continue  these 
legislative  restrictions  upon  food.  I  feel  it  absolutely  incumbent  on  me  to  maintain 
one  or  other  of  these  propositions.  I  have  listened  to  the  ailment  that  in  this  ooun* 
try,  with  a  very  heavy  taxation,  there  was  a  reason  for  the  continuance  of  the  duties 
npon  the  import  of  corn;    Upon  mature  oonsideraUon  and  reflection,  I  believe  that 
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argument  to  be  totally  without  foundation.    I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  assign  tbe  lt%b 
rate  of  taxation  as  a  valid  reason  for  continuing  the  duties.    I  belleye  it  to  be  illogi- 
cal to  contend  that  because  the  g^neat  mass  of  the  community  are  heavOy  taxed 
and  necessarily  heavily  taxed,   in  respect  to  the  consumption  of  many  of  tbeir 
commodities,  therefore  that  is  a  good  reason  why  they  should  also  be  taxed  in  the 
price  of  their  corn.  I  do  believe  that,  also,  by  increasing  the  resources  from  which  you 
draw  vour  supplv  of  food,  by  bringing  it  from  the  United  States,  from  Odessa, 
from  the  Baltic ;  by  increasing  the  number  of  countries  in  different  latitudes  which 
can  feel  an  assurance  that  the  Britbh  market  will  be  open  to  them,  and  that  there 
will  be  no  operation  of  a  sliding-scale  to  exclude  their  produce ;  vou  will  receive 
supplies  from  so  many  sources,  that  dependence  on  any  one  nation  will  be  impossible. 
I  cannot  contend  that  the  probability  of  dependence  upon  forei^  nations  constiUites 
a  reason  for  maintaining  the  Corn-laws.    Look  now  at  the  different  classes  of  the 
oommunitv.    Take,  first,  the  manufacturing  populatton.     Is  it  just  towards  them  to 
continue  these  laws?    Can  we  maintain,  by  argument,  that  the  great  mass  of  that 
population  which  depends  for  the  means  of  purchasing  its  subsistence  upon  daily 
labour,  and  are  employed  in  manufactures — can  we  contend  that  they  are  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  these  laws?    If  you  tell  me  that  the  maintenance  of  these  laws 
will  ensure  them  a  more  abundant  supply  of  com  at  a  low  price-^not  this  year,  or 
the  next,  but  taking  the  average  of  a  series  of  years — that  the  maintenance  of  these 
restrictions  will  ensare  the  abundant  supphr  of  corn  at  a  lower,  or,  if  you  will,  at  an 
equal  price:   I  admit  that  is  an  argument  &r  their  continuance;  but  I  do  not  admit 
that  your  argument  is  well  founded;  and  when  I  am  asked,  as  I  have  been  continu- 
ally, what  do  I  calculate  the  price  of  wheat  hereafter  will  be,  and  whether  it  will  not 
disturb  the  tithe  composition  act ;  and,  as  the  Corn-laws  are  calculated  to  bring  56«., 
do  I  not  calculate  it  as  highly  probable  that  the  price  of  com  hereafter  will  be  40f. 
—when  I  am  asked  these  questions,  they  afford  a  strong  presumpUon,  that  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  put  them  the  unrestricted  import  of  foreign  com  will  have  a 
tendency,  if  not  to  reduce  the  price  of  food,  to  prevent  any  considerable  increase  of 
the  price?    Th^  apprehension  that  the  tithe  composition  act  will  be  permanently 
deranged  by  permitting  the  free  importation  of  wheat,  must  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  ocdculations  are  erroneous,  and  that  wheat  hereafter  will  be  at  a  low  price. 
With  respect  to  tlie  great  manufacturing  population,  can  we  contend  that  it  is  for  their 
interest  tnat  the  price  of  wheat  should  be  enhanced  by  restrictions  upon  corn?    I  do 
not  believe  that  the  price  of  food  will  be  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  these  restric- 
tions— I  do  not  believe  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  will  have  a  tendency  to  increase 
fluctuations.    I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  manufacturing  popula- 
tion will  be  doubly  benefited  by  the  removal  of  these  restrictions;  first,  by  increasing 
the  demand  for  those  manufacturing  articles  upon  which  their  labour  is  expended ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  by  giving  them,  from  the  wages  which  they  receive,  a  greater 
command  over  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life.    I  think  that  will  be  the  double 
operation  of  this  repeal  in  the  Cora-laws ;   and,  therefore,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the 
population  is  concerned,  I  cannot  maintain  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  the 
ground  of  benefit  to  them.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  community  at  large,  consider 
the  article  wheat,  and  the  producers  of  that  article,  for  whom  principally  these  restric- 
tions are  to  be  maintaineo,  maize  being  already  admitted  duty  free,  there  remain  only- 
oats  and  barley,  besides  wheat,  on  which  the  duty  falls;  and  I  apprehend  there  is  do 
such  danger  of  competition,  in  barley  at  least,  as  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  great  dimi- 
nution of  the  price  of  barley  by  increasing  the  supply  from  abroad.  There  remain,  then, 
wheat  and  oats,  and  principally  wheat,  for  which  the  restrictions  are  maintained.   Let 
us  consider  what  parts  of  this  country,  and  how  much  of  it,  are  districts  producing 
wheat.  lapprehend  that  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  wheat  plant  requires,  to  ripen  it,  a 
considerable  heat  of  the  sun ;  and  if  you  were  to  divide  Great  Baitain  by  aline  dqiwn 
from  Inverness  to  Southampton,  I  think  you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to 
be,  to  a  considerable  extent,  to  the  eastward  of  that  line.     I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  to  the  westward  of  that  line,  as  in  Somersetshire  and  Shropshire,  you  will  not 
find  wheatpgrowlng  districts;  but^  speaking  generally,  both  in  Scotland  and  England, 
you  will  find  the  wheat-growing  districts  to  be  to  the  eastward  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Inverness  to  Southampton.     I  say,  then,  that  all  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
lies  to  the  westward  of  the  line  has  no  interest  in  the  restrictions  on  the  importatioa 
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of  wbeat.  I  do  not  appreheDd  that  the  agricultural  portion  of  Lancashire  is  at 
all  interested  in  maintainiDg  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  wheat;  and  my 
belief  is,  that  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  this  country  are,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, a  particular  portion  of  thb  country,  on  account  of  its  exposure  on  the  eastern 
coast,  and  freedom  from  the  humidity  of  the  western  coast ;  and  that  with  respect 
to  a  great  portion  of  this  country — nearly  half  of  it — it  would  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  agricultural  interest  gains  any  advantage  from  a  law  which  increases  the 
price  of  food.  I  think  the  noble  lord  himself  read  me  a  pretty  strong  lesson  the 
other  night,  to  show  that  Ireland  is  not  much  interested  in  the  eontinnance  of  these 
restrictions,  because  the  noble  lord  on  a  former  niffht  described  the  position  of  the 
Irish  farmer  to  be  this.  He  said  that  Lord  Essex  nad  declared,  that  a  fanner  with 
large  capital  and  much  skill,  might  contend  against  unrestricted  import;  but  Lord 
Essex,  speaking  of  farmers  without  capital  and  much  skill,  said  it  would  be  difficult 
for  them  to  contend  against  unrestricted  import ;  that  there  are  588,000  farmers  in 
Ireland,  and  that  they  will  answer  the  description,  speaking  generally,  as  a  mass  of 
persons  without  capital,  and  certainly  without  skill.  Well  then,  I  ask,  what  has 
protection  done  for  them  ?    Is  it  the  fact  that  there  are  at  this  moment  688,000 

Sersons  employed  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  with  their  fiimilies 
ependent  upon  them ;  ana  that  it  can  be  truly  asserted  of  them  that  thev  are  farmers 
without  capital  and  without  skill  P    If  it  can* be  asserted  generally  of  the  formers  of  j 

Ireland^  as  a  class,  that  thepr  are  men  without  capital  abd  skill,  can  we  contend  that  r  ^(* 
protection  has  been  for  their  interest?  To  make  the  assertion  that  they  have  real-  \  ^  k 
ized  no  capital,  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  protection  has  not  been  for  their  benefit.  .  .j,  J 
Then,  witn  respect  to  the  agricultural  labourer.  Can  we  say  that  protection  has  \  -  iC'  ■, 
operated  for  his  advantage  ?  Ireland  is  peculiarly  agricultural ;  can  it  be  said  that  )' 
the  agricultural  labourer  has  flourished  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  not  the  case,  that  in  the 
part  of  the  country  wher&  the  agricultural  labourer  most  abounds,  he  has  been  suffer- 
ing from  scarcity  and  the  pressure  of  hunger?  What  is  the  answer  made  to  our 
statement  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  P  ^'  This  is  nothing  extraordinary 
— this  is  nothing  unusual — ^this  is  nothing  out  of  the  common  course  of  nature ; 
every  year  this  is  the  same ;  there  are  districts  where,  every  year,  the  potato  crops 
fail,  wnere  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  two  ends  meet;  the  potatoes  fail  in  June  or 
early  in  July,  and  from  that  time  till  the  new  crop  is  dug  up,  the  labourer  is  obli^^ 
to  subsist  upon  charity,  or  whatever  means  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
life.^'  If  that  be,  as  you  say,  the  normal  state  of  the  Irish  agricultural  labourer — if 
that  be  his  ordinary  condition,  and  therefore  we  are  not  justified  in  an  extraordinary 
remedy — can  we  contend  that  protection  to  agriculture  has  been  greatly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  Ireland  ?  Take  it  as  you  will — either  that  the 
present  b  an  especial  case,  and  then  our  special  remedies  are  justifiable;  or  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  are  correct  that  there  is  always  prevailing  throughout  six  months 
in  the  year,  destitution  and  famine — admitting  your  allegations  to  be  correct,  can 
you  have  a  stronger  impeachment  of  the  state  of  the  law  under  which  this  is  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  laboiu^er  ?  I  cannot  admit,  then,  that  the  continuance 
of  these  restrictive  laws  is  advantageous  to  the  manufacturing  interest,  or  for  the 
interest  of  that  class  in  Ireland  which  is  immediately  connectea  with  them.  With 
respect  to  the  agricultural  class  here,  I  do  not  deny  that  this  change  in  the  law  will 
be  altogether  unaecompanied  by  distress.  I  cannot  deny  that  so  great  a  change  can 
be  made  without  involving  some  in  distress.  I  deeply  regret  it.  I  wish  it  were 
possible  to  make  any  change  in  any  g^eat  system  of  law  without  subjecting  some 
persons  to  distress;  but  is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  parties  who  will  be  most  distressed 
of  all,  will  be  those  who  have  neither  science,  nor  skill,  nor  capital?  Is  it  possible 
permanently  to  maintain  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
men  of  science,  capital,  and  skill,  but  which  can  only  be  maintained  in  order  to  give 
the  means  of  subsistence  to  those  who  have  not  science,  capital,  and  skill?  Should 
we  be  justified  in  maintaining  these  laws,  and  taxing  the  food  of  the  great  body  of 
the  community,  on  the  allegation,  not  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
apiculturists  who  have  science  and  skill,  but  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  go  on  adhering  to  the  old  system,  and  have  neglected  the  means 
of  improvement  ?  If  you  cannot  permanently  maintain  the  laws,  my  firm  impression 
is,  that  the  sooner  you  make  known  to  the  country  what  is  your  ultimate  decision 
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the  better.  I  believe  ibat  the  balk  of  the  aj^ricultnral  interest  is  also  of  that  opioion. 
1  believe  that  the  agricaltural  interest  is  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  akimate  dectsiuQ 
of  parliament  with  respeet  to  the  present  system.  That  is  my  decided  opinion.  1 
belieye  that  the  agriculturist  with  capital  and  with  skill,  not  only  derives  no  adTrnn- 
tageTrom  these  laws^  but  is  subject  to  prejudice  on  account  of  them.  L  believe  be 
has  no  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  them.  I  do  not  deny  that  in  these  cases  of 
diange,  fh>m  the  absence  of  capital  and  from  the  absence  of  skill,  there  might  be, 
and  probably  must  be,  some  temporary  suffering ;  but  what  I  deny  is,  that  you  ooald 
found  a  permanent  system  of  protection  upon  the  necessity  of  protecting  that  class ; 
aikl  if  yon  cannot  found  a  permanent  system  upon  that  ground — ^if  they  are  not  for 
the  advantage  of  capital  and  skill  as  applied  to  agriculture,  their  duration  is,  I  believe, 
necessarily  temporary ;  and  if  it  be  temporary,  the  sooner  a  penrianent  arrangement 
is  made  the  better.  [*^  Hear!"]  The  hon.  gentleman*  who  interposes  may  have 
reason  to  show  why  the  argument  is  worthless ;  but  that  is  the  ground  on  which  I 
entertain  the  opinion  that  a  real  and  permanent  settlement  of  these  Corn-laws  is 
desirable  for  the  whole  community.  The  noble  lord  says  he  wishes  that  the  minister 
of  England  would  adopt  the  language  of  the  minister  of  France  as  to  the  advantage 
of  maintaining  a  tern  tonal  aristocracy,  considering  the  existence  of  a  territmial 
aristocracy  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  conservative  principle.  I  am  very 
much  disposed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  French  minister.  1  believe  it  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  a  territorial  aristocracy  should  be  maintained.  I  believe 
that  in  no  country  is  it  of  more  importance  than  in  this,  with  its  ancient  constitution, 
aneient  habits,  and  mixed  form  of  government.  I  trust  that  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
with  all  its  just  influence  and  authority,  will  long  be  maintained.  I  believe  such  an 
aristocracy  to  be  essential  to  the  purposes  of  g^ood  government.  The  question  only 
is — what,  in  a  certain  state  of  public  opinion,  and  in  a  cert^jn  position  of  society,  is 
the  most  effectual  way  of  maintaining  the  legitimate  influence  and  authority  of  a 
territorial  aristocracy  P  and  if  I  thought  that  the  continuance  of  thb  protection  law 
was  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  arbtocracy,  I  should  see  in  that 
very  fact  a  difficult  argument,  but  still  a  very  strong  ground  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  protection.  I  should  see  remote  consequences  to  be  attained,  great  social 
advantages  to  be  procured  by  an  apparent  departure  from  the  strict  principles  that 
govern  other  branches  of  commercial  policy;  but  what  I  doubt  is,  whether  it  be  the 
real  interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  attempt  to  maintain  its  authority  by  con- 
tinuing the  restriction  on  corn.  There  are  certain  periods  in  history  when  this  can 
be  done.  The  question  is  at  present,  will  the  just  legitimate  influence  of  the  landed 
aristocracy  be  better  maintained  by  consenting  to  forego  this  protection,  or  inasting 
upon  the  maintenance  of  it  ?  My  firm  belief  is,  .that  you  will  more  increase  the  just 
influence  and  authority  of  that  body  by  now  foregoing  this  protection  than  by  con- 
tinuing it.  No  author  or  statesman  has  dealt  more  fully  and  forcibly  on  this 
subject  than  Burke.  And  what  does  he  say  ?  Mr.  Burke  says,  that  it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  a  territorial  aristocracy  should  be  maintained  in  this  country ;  that  it 
has  taken  the  lead  in  all  groat  measures  of  reform ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  been  the  great  strength  and  stay  of  a  conservative  government.  He  says,  how 
is  it  that  the  territorisd  aristocracy  of  England  has  maintained  this  influence? 
Because,  he  answers,  it  has  always  identifid  itself  with  the  people ;  it  has  never 
pertinaciously  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  a  privilege  when  the  time  for  foregoing 
that  privilege  had  arrived.  He  draws  the  contract  between  the  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land, wisely  consulting  public  opinion,  relinquishing  privilege  when  the  dme  for  the 
exercise  of  privilege  had  gone,  and  the  territorial  aristocracy  of  France,  insisting  upon 
the  maintenance  of  privilege  long  after  that  period.  On  a  former  debate,  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Dorset  compared  me — and  he  thought  he  was  passing  a  severe 
sarcasm — I  thought  it  a  compliment — ^he  likened  me  to  M.  Turgot,  and  thought  I 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  revolution  in  this  country  by  adopting  and  applying  the 

Erinciples  of  Turgot.  Does  my  hon.  friend  not  feel  that  if  the  doctrines  of  Turgot 
ad  been  applied  at  an  earlier  period — that  if  the  aristocracy  had  not  insisted  on 
maintain ing  their  privileges — that  the  revolution  of  France  would  not  have  beAi 
precipitated,  and  that  the  ev  Is  of  that  eventful  period  would  have  been  diminished  f 
Does  not  mv  hon.  friend  feel  that  it  was  the  unjust  maintenance  of  bygone  privil^es 
that  led  to  the  revolution,  rather  than  the  doctrines  of  Tuigot  ?   I  infer  that  the  privi- 
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legee  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  will  not  be  diminished  or  its  inflnenoe  destroyed  by 
consenting  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  because  I  firmly  believe,  speaking  generally,  that 
the  aristocracy  will  sustain  no  injury  from  it  whatever.  I  do  not  believe,  as  I  sud 
before,  speaking  generally,  that  the  value  of  land,  or  the  privileges  of  land,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  land,  will  be  diminished.  Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  if  it  will  not,  you  are 
estaUishing  for  the  aristocracy  a  new  claim  upon  the  affection  and  sympathies  of  the 
people  by  making  a  sacrifice  of  your  prejudices.  If  these  laws  are  for  the  general  bene- 
fit, it  is  wise  to  retain  them ;  but  if  you  entertain  in  your  hearts  the  consciousness  that 
agricultural  prosperity  is  closely  interwoven  with  your  own  prosperity — that  in  this 
complicated  state  of  society  you  cannot  tolerate,  without  serious  danger  to  the  land,  a 
great  and  lasting  check  on  our  manufacturing  prosperity — ^if  you  feel  that ;  is  it  not,  I 
ask,  better  for  the  permanent  interest  of  a  territorial  aristocracy  to  make  this  conces- 
sion freely,  and  at  your  own,  rather  than  at  the  instance  of  the  minister.  There  are 
many  privileges  which  the  aristocracy  had  possession  of,  voluntarily  abandoned,  and 
with  no  loss  whatever.  Formerly  it  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy  that 
the  land  alone  should  constitute  a  qualification  for  a  seat  in  this  House.  That  was  an 
ancient  privilege  of  the  aristocracy.  You  might  have  urged  that  the  abandonment 
of  that  was  destructive  of  a  territorial  aristocracy— that  Uie  constitution  and  lorut 
nrescription  required  that  the  sole  means  of  entering  this  House  vras  by  a  piece  of  land. 
You  found  your  law  evaded ;  yon  found  it  ineflScient  for  its  purpose,  and  you  vrillingly 
relinquished  it.  By  relinquishing  it,  has  the  interest  or  influence  of  the  aristocracy 
been  diminished ;  or  has  not  the  timely  abandonment  of  a  nominal  privilege  con- 
ferred authority  and  power,  much  more  than  would  have  been  conferred  by  insisting 
on  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  law  f  For  two  or  three  months,  we  have  had  before  us 
the  expectation  of  this  great  change.  The  country  has  known  that,  if  this  law  should 
pass,  there  will,  on  the  1st  February,  1849,  be  a  duty  only  of  Is.  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  com.  The  people  are  a  provident  class.  Let  me  ask,  has  the  interest  of 
landed  property  been  affected  ?  There  have  been  farms  out  of  lease.  Has  there 
been  less  demand  for  them  ?  Is  there  not  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  a  tenant  about 
to  enter  a  farm,  with  capital  and  skill,  that  there  has  not  been,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
a  period  when  he  could  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  land  with  greater  adTantage 
than  at  present  ?  There  must  be  many  gentlemen  who  have  had  &rms  out  of  lease ; 
they  must  know  whether  the  offers  for  them  had  diminished,  and  whether  there  has 
been  a  necessity  for  letting  them  at  reduced  rents.  I  said  long  ago,  tliat  I  thought 
agricultural  prosperity  was  interwoven  with  manufacturing  prosperity;  and  de- 
pended more  on  it  than  on  the  Cora-laws.  Continued  reflection  has  confirmed  me 
in  that  opinion.  I  believe  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist  that  you 
should  lay  a  permanent  foundation  of  manufacturing  prosperity ;  and  as  your  land 
is  necessarily  limited  in  (|uantity,  as  your  population  is  increasing,  as  your  wealth  is 
increasing,  that  the  true  interests  of  land  are  co-ezistent  with  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  prosperity.  I  see  in  the  continued  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions 
a  new  foundation  laid  for  manufacturing  and  commercial  prosperity ;  and  therefooe, 
I  look  forward  to  their  indirect  operation,  and  I  believe  you  will  find  the  value  of 
land  increased  with  the  removal  of  these  restrictions,  and  with  additional  opportuni- 
ties for  carrying  on  extended  commerce.  I  believe  that  with  respect  to  a  g^reat  part 
of  the  community  of  this  country,  there  is  no  direct  interest  in  the  continuance  of 
these  restrictions ;  that  therefore  they  could  only  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
continued  and  harassing  contest  It  is  because  I  believe  the  interests,  diract  and 
indirect,  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  cUsses  to  be  the  same — ^because  I 
believe  they  are  all  interested  in  the  extension  of  scientific  agriculture,  that  I  come 
to  the  conduaion  that  the  natural  presumption  in  favour  of  unrestricted  import^  ought 
to  prevail ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  think  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  justice,  as 
well  as  with  policy,  to  continue  this  prohibition.  I  have  now.  Sir,  attempted  to 
answer  the  questions  put  by  the  noble  lord,  and  to  assign  the  reasons  why,  after  an 
extended  review  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  elements  which  enter  into  it,  and  after  the 
best  reflection  I  can  give  to  the  whole  matter,  I  now  deliberately  (repeat  what  I 
stated  at  the  outset — that  I  believe  restrictions  on  commerce  to  be  impolitic  and 
unjust*  I  have  now  come,  Sir,  to  that  conclusion ;  and  I  am  sorry  it  was  not  fixed 
in  my  mind  at  an  earlier  period.  The  noble  lord  and  those  who  act  with  him  retain 
tbeii'  ipapressions  on  this  question.    They  have,  undoubtedly,  a  right  to  act  on  thgsa 
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impressions,  and  I  dare  say  their  views  may  be  more  jost  than  my  own ;  but  it  m  my 
duty,  even  if  I  should  lose  their  good  opinion  and  their  confidence,  however  aineerely 
I  should  deplore  it — I  still  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  avow  my  opinions,  and  not  to  per- 
severe in  retaining  restrictions  which  in  m^  conscience  I  cannot  justify.    The  noble 
lord  has  referred  to  our  relations  with  foreign  countries  as  to  commerce,  and  he  bas 
said  that  the  promises  which  I  held  out  some  few  months  ago  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Why,  considering  that  this  bill  is  only  now  going  into  committee,  and  consideriqg 
also  the  declaration  of  the  noble  lord,  or  his  confident  prediction  that  dtber  here  or 
elsewhere  the  bill  will  be  defeated — that  it  will  never  pass  into  a  law— conridering, 
I  say,  all  these  foots,  I  think  it  would  be  deemed  very  precipitate  on  the  port  of  foreign 
countries,  if  they  made,  as  contingent  on  our  acts,  the  relaxations  in  their  commercial 
system  which  the  noble  lord  said  I  prophesied  might  take  place.    But,  Sir,  at  the 
same  time,  I  must  say  there  are  countries  which  have  shown  a  willingness  to  follow 
our  example.    Since  I  first  declared  my  opinions  on  this  subject,  the  commeraal 
system  of  the  two  Sicilies  has  been  materially  modified.    I  admit  that  SieQy  is  a 
small  country ;  but  still,  as  I  said  before,  we  could  not  well  have  expected-— eonsi- 
dering  the  little  progress  we  had  made  with  our  measures  for  relaxation — that  any 
great  or  important  cnange  would  consequently  be  made  in  the  commercial  system  of 
other  countries.     With  respect  to  France,  the  noble  lord  said,  I  promised  that  Franca 
would  adopt  principles  of  commercial  relaxation.    Sir,  I  did  not  promise  any  such 
thing.    What  I  said  was  this,  that  I  gave  credit  to  the  French  government  for  bang 
too  enlightened  to  wish  to  continue  their  restrictions  upon  British  manufactured  ar- 
ticles ;  but  that  I  believed  the  government  were  controlled  in  their  desires  by  persons 
in  the  two  Chambers,  who  were  directly  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  restrictive 
duties.     And,  Sir,  I  added,  that  I  thought  ultimately  the  wishes  of  the  government, 
backed  and  supported  by  the  opinions  of  the  enlightened  men  of  France,  would,  at 
no  remote  pericd,  prevail  over  partial  and  particular  interests,  and  lead  the  way  to 
the  adoption  in  France  of  a  better  system  of  commercial  laws.    I  did  not  promise  that 
a  relaxation  of  the  French  commercial  system  would  take  place  immediatdy;  but 
what  I  then  said,  I  now  believe.    I  believe,  Sir,  that  in  France,  and  in  other  oountiies 
too,  the  interests  of  the  great  bodv  of  consumers  will  at  no  remote  pmiod  be  better 
considered  and  attended  to,  and  that  a  system  of  general  relaxation  with  respect  to 
commerce  will  ultimately  be  adopted;  and,  I  believe  further,  that  if  you  adopt  the 
motto  of  advancing  in  commercial  freedom,  instead  of  receding,  vou  are  likely  to 
diminish  the  power  of  that  portion  of  the  community  in  France  who  have  a  direct 
influence  in  retaining  restrictive  duties  on  British  manufactures.    I  know  that  there 
are  societies  formed  in  France  of  commercial  men  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  a 
freer  system  of  commercial  intercourse;  and  I  believe  they  will  be  able  to  show  that 
the  people  are  not  interested  in  buying  bad  and  dear  hardware,  bad  oottooa,  and 
bad  linens,  instead  of  having  good  and  cheap  articles  of  that  description  from  this 
country;  and  I  believe,  moreover,  they  will  oe  enabled  to  prove  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  French  people  would  be  benefited  by  a  more  opoi  system  of  commercial 
enterprize.     But,  Sir,  I  never  promised — ^knowing,  as  I  do,  the  strength  of  the  pro- 
tecting interests  in  the  French  Ohambers — that  France  would  at  once  yield  to  the 
influence  of  reason.    I  am  not,  however,  the  less  confident  that  if  you  set  the 
example,  your  example  will  be  followed,  and  will  ultimately  prevail.    The  sabjeet 
will  be  discussed  in  France,  and  after  a  lapse  of  time — not  at  once,  not  immediateljf, 
but  when  it  is  understood  by  the  people — a  liberal  system  of  commercial  policy  will 
be  adopted.    The  same,  I  believe,  will  be  the  case  in  the  United  States.    There  is 
a  movement  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject  in  almost  everv  country;  and  the 
example  of  England,  as  it  told  in  fovour  of  restriction,  so  will  it  tell  in  respect  to 
freedom  of  commerce.    What  have  we  to  lose  by  our  example?  *'  Why,"  says  the 
noble  lord,  "  we  are  going  to  take  the  silk  and  other  manufactures  of  France  and 
her  brandy.    Adopt  a  different  course,  and  let  your  motion  be  retrograde— recede 
from  what  you  have  done,  and  say  that  you  are  in  the  wrong,  and  you  will  by  so 
doing  countenance  in  every  country  in  the  world  the  influence  of  restrictive  principles.** 
The  noble  lord  says  we  are  about  to  take  these  manufactures,  and  also  the  com  and 
timber  of  Prussia,  and  that  we  are  to  get  nothing  in  return;  but  If  we  fi;et  nothing 
in  return,  what  do  we  suffer  by  the  precedence?    Upon  what  principle  has  the  no- 
ble lord  formed  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  foreign  commereial 
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transaedons  are  ^oondacted?  We  shall  not  get  these  had  hrandies,  as  the  nohle 
lord  calls  them,  and  silks  and  other  articles,  the  productions  of  France,  for  nothing; 
we  must  give  something  in  return  for  them.  There  is  no  mode  hy  which  we  can 
purchase  these  things  except  b^  giving  something  as  an  equivalent.  Supposing  we 
gave^ld  for  them,  woula  evil  ensue?  If  there  has  heen  any  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  gold,  it  has  been  caused  by  supplying  the  internal  wants  of  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  and  not  by  being  remitted  in  extravagant  quantities  to  other  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  corn  or  timber.  But  I  am  going  to  say  what  will  alarm 
you  still  more— I  wish  it  had  I  How  do  you  get  your  gold  P  I  believe  this  country 
will  always  be  able  to  command  a  sufficient  supply  for  her  own  wants ;  and  if  France 
and  Prussia  will  take  nothine  but  ^Id,  that  gold  can  only  be  procured  for  your 
manufisctures,  and  a  very  good  bargain  you  wiU  mtJce  by  exchanging  your  manu- 
factures for  it ;  and  therefore,  if  your  allegations  are  correct,  and  you  do  make  these 
purchases  with  gold,  I  am  not  very  much  alarmed  if  your  export  from  this  country 
18  gold,  knowing  as  I  well  do  from  the  ordinary  transactions  of  commerce,  that  no 
such  export  will  take  place  as  can  derange  the  commercial  interests  of  the  empire. 
The  noble  lord  has,  as  I  before  mentioned,  talked  of  our  taking  the  bad  silks  ana  the 
bad  brandies  of  France ;  but  the  brandy  of  France  is  well  known  to  be  a  better  article 
than  we  can  procure  at  home;  and  1  conceive  that  by  promoting  the  qualttied 
import  of  it — ^by  giving  freer  access  to  the  brandy  and  silks  of  France,  we  shall  in- 
flict no  wound  whatever  on  the  commerce  of  this  country ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
enable  the  consumers  of  those  articles  to  apply  the  saving  in  the  price  to  other  and 
perhaps  more  useful  purposes.  I  freely  admit  if  France  were  wise  enough  to  see 
that  she  would  be  benefited  by  free  interchange  of  commerce,  the  advantages  to  dl 
parties  would  be  greater ;  but  if  the  double  benefit  cannot  be  obtained,  let  us  not 
deny  ourselves  the  benfit  of  the  single  one ;  let  us  not  pay  a  greater  price  for  inferior 
articles  because  we  cannot  induce  France  to  bay  good  articles  at  a  low  price.  If, 
therefore,  there  be  not  an  immediate  reciprocal  advantage,  I  am  perfectly  content  to 
rely  on  the  ultimate  result  of  the  present  course  of  policy  taken  by  her  Muesty's 
government;  and  I  shall,  notwithstanding  any  temporary  obstacles,  lookforwanito  the 
force  of  the  example  of  England  in  relaxing  her  commercial  laws  upon  the  principle  of 
restriction  held  up  by  other  nations;  and  when  theattention  of  the  people  of  thesenations 
is  <»lled  to  the  subject,  I  retain  with  confidence  the  impression  that  at  no  remote  period 
these  principles  will  ultimately  prevail ;  and  I  therefore  reiterate  to  you  my  advice  on 
thisquestion — ^that  advice  which  thenoble  lord  has  condemned — that  you  should  take  for 
your  motto,  "  Advance,  and  do  not  recede  in  the  course  of  your  commercial  policy/* 
Several  divisions  took  place  on  the  question  that  the  chairman  should  report  pro* 
gress ;  Sir  R.  Peel  ultimately  consented  that  the  bill  should  not  proceed  that  night, 
and  at  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock  the  House  a4Joumed. 

Mat  15,  1846. 
In  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Oorn  Importation  bill. 
Sib  R.  Peel  (in  reply  to  some  severe  and  cutting  remarks  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who 
taunted  him  with  inconsistency,  and  with  having  deserted  his  party  for  the  sake  of 
retaining  office,)  said :  Sir,  I  believe  it  is  now  nearly  three  months  since  I  first  pro- 
posed, as  the  organ  of  her  Majesty*s  government,  the  measure  which,  I  trust,  is  about 
to  receive  to-night  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and,  oonsiderinff  the 
lapse  of  time — considering  the  frequent  discussions — considering  the  anxiety  g?  the 
people  of  this  country  that  these  debates  should  be  brought  to  a  dose,  I  feel  that  I 
should  be  o£Eering  an  insult  to  the  House — I  should  he  offering  an  insult  to  the 
country,  if  I  were  to  condescend  to  bandy  personalities  upon  such  an  occasion.  Sir, 
I  foresaw  that  the  course  which  I  have  taken  from  a  sense  of  public  duty  wodd 
expose  me  to  serious  sacrifices.  I  foresaw  as  its  inevitable  result,  that  I  must  forfeit 
friendships  which  I  most  highly  valued — that  I  must  interrupt  political  relations  in 
which  I  felt  a  sincere  pride ;  but  the  smallest  of  all  the  penalties  which  I  anticipated 
were  the  continued  venomous  attacks  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury  (Mr.  Disraeli.) 
Sir,  I  will  only  say  of  that  hon.  gentleman,  that  if  he,  after  reviewing  the 
whole  of  my  public  life—a  life  extending  over  thirty  years  previously  to  my 
accession  to  ofioce  in  1841 — ^if  he  then  entertained  the  opinion  of  me  which  m 
now  professes;  if  he  thought  I  was  guilty  of  these  petty  laroeniet  fh)m  Mr.  Hcpier 
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and  others,  it  h  a  little  aurprising  that  in  the  spring  of  1841,  after  lua  lo^  expe- 
rience of  my  public  career,  he  should  have  been  prepared  to  give  me  his  coDfideuce. 
It  is  still  more  surprising  that  he  should  have  been  ready — as  I  think  he  was — to 
unite  his  fortunes  with  mine  in  office,  thus  employing  the  strongest  proof  which  any 
public  man  can  give  of  confidence  in  the  honour  and  integrity  of  a  minister  of  the 
Grown.     Sir,  I  liave  explained  more  than  once  what  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take  this  course.     1  did  feel  in  November  last  that  there 
was  just  cause  for  appreheoRion  of  scarcity  and  famine  in  Ireland.    I  am  stating 
what  were  the  apprehensions  I  felt  at  that  time,  what  were  the  motives  from  which  I 
acted;  and  those  apprehensions,  though  they  may  be  denied  now,  were  at  least  shared 
then  by  those  hoo.  gentlemen  who  sit  below  the  gangway  (the  Protectionists.)    The 
hon.  member  for  Somersetshire  expressly  declared  that  at  the  period  to  which  I 
referred  he  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the  suspension  of  the  Corn-laws.     An  hon. 
member,  also,  a  recent  addition  to  this  House,  who  spoke  with  great  ability  the 
other  night,  the  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  (Mr.  Seymer,)  distinctly  declared  that 
he  thought  I  should  have  abandoned  my  duty  if  I  had  not  advised  that,  considering 
'the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
should  be  temporarily  remov^.    I  may  have  been  wrong,  but  my  impression  was, 
first,  that  my  duty  towards  a  country  threatened  with  famine  required  that  that  which 
had  been  the  ordinary  remedy  under  all  similar  circumstances  should  be  resorted  to 
— namely,  that  there  should  be  free  access  to  the  food  of  nutn  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might  come.     I  was  prepared  to  give  the  best  proof  which  public  men  generally 
can  give  of  the  sincerity  of  their  opinions,  by  tendering  my  resignation  of  office,  and 
devolving  upon  others  the  duty  of  proposing  this  measure;    and,  Sir,  I  felt  this — 
that  if  these  laws  were  once  suspended,  and   there  was  unlimited  access  to  food, 
the  produce  of  other  countries,  I,  and  those  with  whom  I  acted,  felt  the  strongest 
conviction  that  it  was  not  for  the  public  interest — that  it  was  not  for  the  interest  of 
the  agricultural  party,  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  permanently  to  reimpose  res- 
trictions on  the  importation  of  food.    I  could  not  propose  the  re-establishment  of  the 
existing  law  with  an^  guarantee  for  its  permanence.     As  the  noble  lord  says,  I  had 
acted  with  Mr.  Uuskisson  in  1822, 1825,  and  1826,  in  revising  the  commercial  system, 
and  applying  to  that  system  the  principle  of  free  trade.  In  1842,  after  my  accession 
to  office,  I  proposed  a  revision  of  the  Com -laws.     Had  anything  taken  place  at  the 
election  of  1844  which  precluded  that  revision?  Was  there  a  public  assurance  given 
to  the  people  of  this  country,  at  the  election  of  1841,  that  the  existing  amount  of 
protection  to  agriculture  should  be  retained?     ["Yes,  yes!**]     There  was,  was 
there  ?    Then,  if  there  was,  you  were  as  guilty  as  I.    What  was  the  assurance 
given?    If  it  was  that  the  amount  of  protection  to  agriculture  which  existed  in  1840 
and  1841  should  be  retained,  opposition  ought  to  have  been  made  by  yon  to  the 
revision  of  that  system  in  1842.     Why  was  the  removal  of  the  prohibition  on  t^e 
importation  of  foreign  meat  and  foreign  cattle  assented  to?    That  removal  must 
have  been  utterly  at  variance  with  any  assurance  that  the  protection  to  agriculture, 
which  existed  in  1840  and  1841,  should  be  retained.     Yet  that  removal  was  voted  by 
the  House  by  large  majorities;  and  after  the  bill  of  1842,  was  I  not  repeatedly  asked 
tin's  question,  **  Now  that  you  have  passed  this  bill  establishing  a  new  Corn-]a#, 
will  you  give  a  public  assurance  that  to  that  you  will  at  all  times  adhere  ?  ^  Did^  I 
not  uniformly  decline  to  give  any  such  assurance  ?  I  said  I  had  no  intention  of  pro- 
posing au  alteration  of  that  law  at  the  time  when  the  question  was  put  to  me ;  but  I 
distinctly  declared  that  1  would  not  fetter  for  ever  my  discietion  by  giving  such  a 
pledge.     These  things  are  on  record.     It  was  quite  impossible  for  me,  consistently 
with  my  own  convictions,  after  a  suspension  of  import  duties,  to  propose  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  existing  law  with  any  security  for  its  continuance.     Well,  then,  the 
question  which  naturally  arose  was  this — shall  we  propose  some  diminished  protec- 
tion to  agriculture,  or,  in  the  state  of  public  feeling  which  will  exist  after  the  suspen- 
sion of  restriction,  shall  we  propose  a  permanent  and  ultimate  settlement  of  the 
question?     To  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  have  been  diminished  greatly  below  its 
present  standard,  and  that  diminution,  I  believe,  would  have  met  with  as  much 
opposition  from  the  agricultural  body  as  the  attempt  finally  to  settle  the  question. 
And  now,  after  all  these  debates,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  ia  better  for  the 
agricultural  interest. to  contemplate  the  final  settlement  of  this  question,  rather 
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than  to  attempt  tlie  introduction  of  a  law  giving  a  diminished  protection.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  diminished  protection  would  in  no  respect  conciliate  agricultural 
feeing;  and  this  I  must  say,  nothing  could  be  so  disadvantageous  as  to  give  an 
ineffectual  protection  and  yet  incur  all  the  odium  of  giving  an  adequate  one. 
What  have  we  been  told  during  this  discussion?  With  scarcely  an  exception, 
I  have  listened  attentively  to  every  speech  that  has  been  made  on  this  side 
of  the  House;  and,  admitting  the  talent  that  has  been  displayed,  I  confess 
they  have  in  no  respect  altered  the  conviction  upon  which  I  have  acted.  You 
tell  me  it  would  have  been  possible,  with  such  support  as  I  should  have  received, 
to  have  continued  the  existing  law;  I  believe  it  might  have  been.  As  far  as  the 
g^tification  of  any  personal  object  of  ambition  is  concerned  —  (Interniption) — I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  listen  to  any  reply  that  may  be  made  to  my  observations, 
and  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  attempt  to  interrupt  me  by  such  exclamations,  but  it 
has  so  far  succeeded.  [The  right  hon.  baronet  paused  a  few  moments  and  then 
continued.]  I  am  told  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  continue  this  protec- 
tion ;  but,  after  the  supension  of  it — for  I  now  assume  that  the  supension  would 
have  been  assented  to  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  Ireland — the  difficulty  of 
maintaining  it  would  have  been  greatly  increased ;  because  it  would  have  been  shown, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  vears,  that,  although  it  had  worked  tolerably  well  during 
the  continuance  of  abundance,  or  at  least  of  average  harvests,  yet  at  the  moment  it 
was  exposed  to  the  severe  trial  of  scarcity,  it  then  ceased  to  effect  the  object  for 
which  it  was  enacted,  and  that  in  addition  to  the  state  of  public  feeling  with  refer- 
ence  to  restrictions  or  imports  generally,  would  have  greatly  added  to  the  difficulty 
of  maintaining  the  law.  There  would  have  been  public  proof  of  its  inefficiency  for 
one  of  the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  enacted.  But  let  me  say,  although  it  has 
not  been  brouffht  prominently  under  consideration,  that,  vnthout  any  reference  to  the 
case  of  IreUnd,  the  working  of  the  law,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  during 
the  present  year  has  not  been  satisfactory.  You  would  have  had  to  contend  not  merely 
with  difficulties  arising  from  suspension  on  account  of  the  case  of  Ireland,  but  it 
would  have  been  shown  to  you,  as  it  now  could  be  shown  to  you,  that  the  rate  of  duty 
has  been  high  on  account  of  the  apparent  lowness  in  the  price  of  com;  while  that 
lowness  of  price  has  arisen  not  from  abundance  In  quantity,  but  from  deficient  quality* 
It  would  have  been  shown,  and  conclusively,  that  there  are  greater  disparities  of  price 
in  most  of  the  principal  markets  of  this  country — ^between  corn  of  the  nighest  quality 
and  of  the  lowest,  than  have  ever  existed  in  former  periods.  It  would  have 
been  proved  that  there  never  was  a  greater  demand  than  there  has  been  during  the 
present  year  for  wheat  of  fine  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  vrith  wheat  of  inferior 
quality,  which  forms  the  chief  article  brought  for  sale  into  our  domestic  markets. 
It  would  have  been  shown  you  that  had  there  been  free  access  to  wheat  of  higher 
quality,  than  they  have  assumed,  the  whole  population  of  this  country  would  for 
tne  last  four  months  have  been  consuming  bread  of  a  better  quality.  My  belief, 
therefore,  is,  that  in  seeking  the  re-enactment  of  the  existing  law  after  its  suspension, 
you  would  have  had  to  contend  with  greater  difficulties  than  you  anticipate.  Still 
I  am  told,  *^  You  would  have  had  a  majority.**  I  think  a  majority  might  have  been 
obtained.  I  think  you  could  have  continued  this  law,  notwithstanding  these  in- 
creased difficulties,  for  a  short  time  longer;  but  I  believe  that  the  interval  of  its 
maintenance  would  have  been  but  short,  and  that  there  would  have  been,  during 
the  period  of  its  continuance,  a  desperate  conflict  between  different  classes  of  society; 
that  your  arguments  in  favour  of  it  would  have  been  weak ;  that  you  might  have 
had  no  alternative  at  an  early  period,  had  the  cycle  of  unfavourable  harvests  re- 
turned— and  who  can  give  an  assurance  that  they  would  notP — that  vou  might  at 
an  early  period  have  had  no  alternative  but  to  concede  an  alteration  of  this  law  under 
circumstances  infinitely  less  favourable  than  the  present  to  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Dorsetshire  said,  '^  We  can  fight 
tne  league  vnth  their  own  weapons;"  that  is  to  say,  finding  that  we  cannot  control 
by  law  those  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Anti-Com-law  league,  which  I  cannot 
defend,  and  which  I  very  sincerely  reprobate  were  ever  resorted  to — the  establish- 
ment of  voters  in  counties,  not  being  naturally  voters  in  those  counties— the  hon. 
gentleman  said,  ^*We  can  make  fa^rot  votes  as  well  as  they;  and  the  landed  in- 
terest,'* he  said,  '^  by  the  greater  facilities  which  they  possess,  would  be  able  to  beat 
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the  league.**      Well,  but  what  a  Bad  alternative  is  this  1  What  a  sad  conffid  to  be 
carrying  on !  Even  admitting  that  it  would  be  necessary,  and  might  be  done  from 
honest  convictions  of  that  necessity,  could  you  do  it  without  destroying  the  county 
constituencies?  Surely,  it  is  wise  to  consider  the  alternative;  and,  believe  me,  you 
who  are  anxious  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aristocratic  system,  you  who  desire, 
wisely  and  justly  desire,  to  discourage  the  infusion  of  too  much  of  the  democrsde 
principle  into  the  constitution  of  the  country,  although  you  might  for  a  time  have 
relied  on  the  fagot  votes  you  created  in  a  moment  of  excitement,  yet  the  interral' 
would  not  be  long  before  that  weapon  would  break  short  in  your  bandsl  You  would 
find  that  those  additional  votes  created  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  votes  of  the 
league,  though  when  brought  up  at  the  first  election,  under  the  iimuence  of  an  ex- 
citement connected  with  tlie  Corn-laws,  they  might  have  been  true  to  your  side, 
yet,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  time,  some  exciting  question  connected  with  demo- 
cratic feelings  would  arise,  and  then  your  votes  and  the  votes  of  the  league,  not 
beinff  subjected  to  legitimate  influence,  would  unite,  and  you  would  find  you  had 
entailed  on  the  country  permanent  evils;  destroying  the  constitution  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  temporary  remedy.    It  was  the  foresight  of  these  consequences — ^it 
was  the  belief  that  you  were  about  to  enter  into  a  bitter  and,  ultimately,  an  unsuc- 
cessful struggle,  that  has  induced  me  to  think  that  for  the  benefit  of  aU  classes,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  agricultural  class  itself,  it  was  desirable  to  come  to  a  permanent 
and  equitable  settlement  of  this  question.     These  are  the  motives  on  which  I  acted. 
I  know  the  penalty  to  which  I  must  be  subject  for  having  so  acted;   but  I  declare, 
even  after  the  continuance  of  these  debates,  that  I  am  only  the  more  impressed 
with  the  conviction  that  the  policy  we  advise  is  correct.     An  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  this  evening,  the  lion,  member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Hudson,)  informed 
us  that  he  had  heard  that  there  was  excitement  about  the  Com- laws;  but  he  under- 
took to  give  a  peremptory  contradiction  to  that  report,  for  he  never  recollected  any 
public  question  being  proposed  involving  such  great  interests,  which,  on  the  whole, 
was  received  by  all  classes  concerned — by  the  manufacturing  and  by  the  agricultural 
classes— with  less  excitement  and  with  a  greater  disposition  to  confide  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  decision  of  parliament.      Well,  if  that  be  so—if  this  question  is  proposed  at 
such  a  time — [Mr.  Hudson:   No,  no.]     I  certainly  understood  the  hon.  member 
to  make  that  statement.     [Mr.  Hudson:  I  will  explain  after.]     I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  of  course  I  am,  if  the  hon.  member  says  so;   but  I  understood  him  to  say,  that 
so  far  from  there  being  any  undue  excitement,  he  thought  that  there  was  much  less 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  that  all  parties  were  disposed  to  acotuosce  in  the 
decision  of  parliament.    [Mr.  Hudson:  What  I  stated  I  beueve  was  this:  that  there 
was  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  bill — ^not  that  there  was  a  deep  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  agriculturi.st  aeainst  it,  but  that  there  was  no  public  excitement  in  its 
favour.]  That  varies  very  little  from  the  expressions  I  used,  and  entirely  justifies 
the  inference  which  I  drew.      If  there  be  no  excitement  in  favour  of  the  fi&ll,  and 
no  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists  against  it,  it  appears  to  me  that 
this  is  not  an  unfavourable  moment  for  the  dispassionate  consideration  by  parlia- 
ment of  a  subject  otherwise  calculated  to  promote  excitement  on  the  part  of  one 
class,  and  to  cause  great  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  other;  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's statement  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  ray  belief  that  it  is  wise  to  undertake 
the  settlement  of  this  question  when  there  is  such  absence  of  excitement,  rather  than 
to  wait  until  a  period  when  unfavourable  harvests  and  depressed  manufactures  may 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  which  may  render  it  less  easy  for  you  to  exercise 
a  dispassionate  judgment  on  the  matter.      Sir,  I  do  not  rest  my  support  of  this 
bill  merely  upon  ihe  temporary  ground  of  scarcity  in  Ireland.      I  do  not  rest  ray 
support  of  the  bill  upon  that  temporary  scarcity,  but  I  believe  that  scarcitT  left  no 
alternative  to  us  but  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  this  question;  and  that  con- 
sideration being  necessary,  I  think  that  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  question  is 
not  only  imperative,  but  the  best  policy  for  all  concerned.     And  I  repeat  now  that 
I  have  a  firm  belief  that  it  is  for  the  general  benefit  of  all— for  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,  independent  of  the  obligation  imposed  on  us  by  temporary  scarcity,  it 
IS  for  the  general  interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  an  arrangement  shottkl 
be  made  for  a  permanent  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  introduction  of  food. 
I  will  assign  my  reasons  for  that  opinion.      I  take  my  facts  from  the  opponents  of 
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tbis  measure.  I  take  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Oxfordshire 
— ^a  speech  dUtinguished  by  all  the  ability  and  usual  earnestness  and  research  of 
the  hon.  gentlemau.  We  shall  have  no  difference  respecting  our  &et8»  for  I  shall 
take  them  from  the  opponents  of  the  measure.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  just 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts.  The  hon.  gentleman  said — ^^  Allowing  that 
the  facts  and  figures  which  we  have  produced  for  the  last  thirty  years  are  correct, 
then  I  find  that  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  trade — ^that  there  has  been  a 
cheapening  of  commodities;  but  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  social  oon* 
dition  of  Uie  gpneat  masses  of  the  people."  Now,  all  of  you  admit  that  the  real 
.question  at  issue  is  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  population;  we  wish  to  elevate  in  the  gradation  of  society  that  gpreat  class 
which  gains  its  support  by  manual  labour— that  is  agreed  on  all  hands.  The 
mere  interests  of  the  landlords — the  mere  interests  of  the  occupying  tenants,  im- 
portant as  they  are,  are  subordinate  to  the  great  Question — ^what  is  calculated  to 
increase  the  comforts,  to  improve  the  condition,  ana  elevate  the  soeial  character  of 
the  millions  who  subsist  by  manual  labour,  whether  they  are  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  agriculture  f  What,  then,  says  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire?  Take 
his  statements  to  be  correct;  and  they  suggest  matter  for  grave  consideration. 
Here  is  a  country  in  which  wealth  has  increased — in  which  trade  has  increased— 4n 
which  commodities  have  been  cheapened;  ^'But,"  said  the  hon. gentleman,  ^'  the  social 
condition  of  the  people  has  not  been  raised;  I  have  tried  it  by  every  test  by  which 
I  can  determine  the  fact,  and  the  conclusion  I  come  to  is  that  it  has  not.^  K  that 
be  so»  is  it  not  a  formidable  state  of  thin^P  If  increased  wealth  and  enjoyment — 
if  increased  trade  and  cheaper  commodities  have  not  given  the  people  more  con- 
tentment, have  not  elevated  them  in  the  moral  scale— if  the  moral  and  social  improve- 
ment of  those  who  form  the  foundation  and  platform  of  society  has  not  advanced, 
is  that  not  a  subject  of  serious  reflection?  He  says,  ^  I  look  to  the  state  of  crime — 
it  has  increased;  I  look  to  the  great  articles,  not  of  consumption,  but  of  luxury, 
which  have  become  necessities;  I  look  to  sugar,  to  tea,  and  to  other  articles  of  a 
similar  natare,  and  I  find  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  consumption.*' 
He  says — "  I  draw  my  inferences  from  the  facts  and  the  statistics  of  the  last  thirty 
years.'*  Well,  let  us  go  back  to  the  period  at  which  the  thirty  years  commence. 
That  is  the  year  1815.  Then  b^fan  the  present  system  of  protection  to  agriculture. 
You  say  yon  have  carefully  considered  this  state  of  things-— that  you  have  looked  at 
them  for  the  last  thirty  years;  and  you  find  increased  wealth,  increased  trade,,  but 
a  deteriorated  eondition  of  the  people.  With  what  do  you  compare  the  condition  of 
the  people  for  the  last  thirty  yeon  ?  With  what  preceding  period  do  vou  institute  the 
comparison  ?  Take  any  period  of  the  last  century.  Let  us  exdude  the  war ;  be- 
cause during  the  war  which  began  in  1793,  there  was  a  great  dislocation  (^  capital, 
and  a  great  derangement  of  social  interest.  Our  comparison,  to  take  a  period  of 
peace  similar  to  that  of  the  last  thirty  years,  must  be  a  period  which  preeeded  the 
French  war.  We  must  go  to  the  last  century.  Take  what  period  you  please— 
take  the  period  from  1700  down  to  1791 ;  and  now  let  us  compare  what  was  the  state 
of  the  law  when  the  people,  according  to  your  showing,  were  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  during  the  kst  thirty  years.  Let  us  compare  the  state  of  the  law  at 
this  period,  or  at  any  part  of  this  period,  as  compared  with  that  when  protection  to 
agricudture  b^^n  in  1815.  Why,  for  the  first  sixty-six  years  of  the  last  century 
there  was  no  impediment  to  the  importation  of  com.  For  the  first  sixty-«ix  years 
of  that  century  this  country  was  an  exporting  country.  Let  me  ask  you  what 
were  the  agriculturists  of  Croatio  and  Hungary  at  that  time  about  ?  Why  did  they 
not  send  us  com  ?  This  country  was  exporting  corn  at  that  time — ^the  price  of 
com  was  low,  and  did  not  exceed  4U.  What  was  the  law  passed  in  1773  ?  Why, 
furetgn  corn  was  admitted  at  a  duty  of  6d»  when  the  price  was  above  49tf.  6d. ;  and 
under  that  law,  for  six  years  after  it  was  passed,  this  countnr  was  an  exporting  coun- 
try. And  did  agriculture  suffer  during  that  period  ?  Why,  Sir,  there  were  more 
enciosure  bills  paased  during  that  period,  when  there  was  a  free  importation  of 
foreign  com— when  it  might  be  bronght  in  at  a  dutv  of  6d.  if  the  price  exceeded  49#. 
than  ever  before.  There  were  not  less  than  1,560  enclosure  bills  passed.  You  say,  then, 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  was  comparatively  better  in  point  of  moralitv  and  com- 
fort than  since  1815.    In  1815,  the  commencement  of  the  period  of  tmrjbr  yearsi 
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this  law  was  passed — that  foreign  com  shoald  not  be  imported'  into  Englaod  unifi 
after  the  price  had  arrived  at  80«.  There  was  a  positive  prohibitioD  of  forngn  com 
unless  the  price  arrived  at  80«.  That  was  the  perfection  of  protection.  Was  that  to 
continue?  You  relaxed  it.  In  1822,  jou  permitted  the  importation  of  foreign  com 
when  the  price  exceeded  70s,  You  altered  this  law  again,  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Newcastle  under  Lyme  (Mr.  Colquhoun)  ranks  with  principles  and  ancient  institH- 
tions.  By  the  the  law  of  1828,  yon  subjected  foreign  corn  when  the  price  was  under 
^4g,  to  a  duty  of  23#.  Bd. ;  when  it  was  at  69«.  you  subjected  it  to  a  duty  of  16«.  8^. ; 
and  that  law  remained  in  force  till  1842 ;  and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  thia  law, 
until  you  altered  it  in  1842,  that  yon  have  the  admission  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Oxfordshire,  that  the  social  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  has  not 
improved.  What,  also,  did  we  in  1815  ?  We  imposed  enormous  duties  and  positive 
prohibitions  upon  other  articles  the  produce  of  foreign  conntries.  At  that  time  the 
duty  upon  foreign  butter  and  cheese  was  2s.  6<L  and  Is,  6d.  respectively;  we  raised 
it  to£l  and  10s,  6d.  Therefore,  we  did  in  1815  adopt  the  principle  of  strict  pm- 
tection  to  agriculture;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  finds  crime  increseed, 
and  the  command  over  comforts  and  the  moderate  luxuries  which  partake  of  the 
nature  of  necessities  lessened.  He  says  that  is  the  result  of  the  inspection  of  thirty 
years.  So  much,  then,  for  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Now  I 
come  to  the  facts  of  the  hon.  member  for  tlie  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I  beard 
his  speech;  I  was  sorry  to  observe  the  indisposition  under  which  he  laboured — an 
indisposition  which  in  no  degree  prevented  the  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties, 
or  prevented  him  from  speaking  with  his  usual  clearness  and  power.  I  ask  you  to 
take  the  facts  of  the  hon.  gentleman  since  1815.  I  am  quoting  the  very  expressions 
he  used;  the  account  I  am  giving  of  agriculture  since  that  period  is  not  mine,  but  his. 
I  followed  him  closely,  and  toc^L  down  his  account  of  the  condition  of  agriculture 
under  a  state  of  almost  perfect  protection.  In  1815  you  had  prohibition  of  foreign  im- 
portation till  corn  exceeded  SOs. ;  and  these  are  the  historical  annals  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, the  advocate  of  agricultural  protection.  In  1816  and  1817,  he  says,  you 
had  severe  distress.  [Mr.  Oayley:  In  1815  and  1816.]  I  think  it  was  after 
1815  and  1816 — I  think  it  was  in  1817,  that  a  speech  was  made  from  the  throne 
lamenting  the  state  of  society,  and  the  efforts  that  were  made  by  designing  men  to 
take  advantage  of  the  distress  of  the  country.  It  was  in  1 8 1 7  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  suspended,  and  the  seditions  meetings  bill  was  passed.  Jn  1819,  the 
hon.  gentleman  said,  such  was  the  severity  of  distress,  the  six  acts  passed  into  a  law. 
In  1822,  he  said,  agricultural  distress  was  so  intense  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  devising  a  remedy.  He«aid  that  at  that  time  the  price  of  wheat — 
of  beautiful  wheat — was  40s. ;  that  a  farmer  stated,  I  think,  that  where  there  were  150 
persons  usually  out  of  employ,  there  were  then  800;  and  that  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  wheat,  in  giving  employment  to  the  agri- 
eultural  labourers.  From  1822  the  hon.  gentleman  advanced  to  1830,  and  he  said 
that  in  1830,  on  account  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  we  hail  the  *^  Swing^ 
fires.  In  1833  agriculture  was  again  so  depressed  that  it  was  necessary  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  consider  that  distress,  and  to  attempt  to  devise  a  remedy.  He  said 
that  there  were  thirty-five  villages  in  the  north  of  England  with  a  popuYaticm  of 
200,000  persons  depending  upon  their  labour,  and  their  wages  did  not  exceed 
Ss.  S^.  per  week,  per  man.  In  1834,  he  said,  the  Preston  operatives  presented  a 
petition  to  this  House,  in  which  they  complained  of  poverty,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
vice.  The  year  1835,  be  said,  was  as  bad  as  the  year  1822,  and  prices  were  so  low 
that  the  ordinary  employment  of  agriculture  could  not  be  afforded.  1836  and  1837, 
he  said,  were  years  of  sudden  prosperity ;  but  that  came  to  an  end  in  1838,  and  there 
was  prostration  and  sufi'ering  from  1839  to  1842.  That  is  the  account  which  the 
hon.  member  gives  of  the  state  of  agriculture  under  that  protection  which  was 
terminated  by  the  bill  of  1842.  Now,  observe  what  the  hon.  member  also  said ; 
he  said  that  there  was  a  constant  alternation  of  high  prices  and  of  low  prices ;  and 
he  said,  differing  from  manv  who  concur  with  him  in  their  vote,  that  the  low  prices, 
though  caused  by  favourable  harvests,  entailed  the  greatest  suffering  npon  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  and  that  in  1822  and  1835,  the  farmer  who  had  sold  his  wheat  for  less 
than  40s.  complained,  on  account  of  the  lowness  of  prices,  that  he  could  not  give 
the  usual  employment.    That  lowness  of  price  did  not  arise  from  competition  with 
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foreign  corn ;  there  was  no  foreign  com  imported  to  reduce'  prices ;  that  low  price 
was  caused  bj  competition  amongst  the  home  growers  of  corn.  There  was  a  glut 
of  productive  harvests,  there  was  no  outlet  for  it,  and  there  was  prostration  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  agrieulturiste  in  consequence.  That  is  the  account  which  the  hon.  member 
gives  of  the  result  of  high  protection,  not  upon  the  manufacturing  interest,  but  upon 
the  a^cultural ;  and  when  he  had  given  tliat  account — when  be  had  detailed  those 
snfienng^  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturists,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  hon.  gentleman 
conclude  with  a  quotation-* 

'*Woodmaa,  spare  tluit  treef — 

I  beg  pardon,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  ask  the  hon.  member  to  supply  me  with 
the  verse,  but  the  purport  of  it  was  that  not  a  bough  must  be  touched ;  that  those 
whom  it  sheltered  in  youth  ought  to  let  it  remain  in  their  old  age ;  after  that  account 
of  the  consequences  of  this  high  protection  upon  the  agricultural  interest,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  advice  which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  us,  not  to  touch  a  bough 
of  that  tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  agriculture  had  so  long  flourished.  If  he  had 
said — 

"  Ille  et  nefssto  te  potuit  die  ^ 

•  *         •        •       • 

*  *  agro  qui  statait  meo 

Te,  triste  Ugtium,  te  cadacam 
In  domini  caput  ImmereBtia^*— 

I  think  it  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  quotation.    But  now,  is  there  no  excep- 
tion to  be  made  from  this  period  of  thirty  years  ?     Did  nothing  occur  at  the  latter 
part  of  that  period  of  thirty  years  to  exempt  it  from  the  stigma  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man cast  upon  the  preceding  part?     There  have  been  three  ^ears — 1843,  1844,  and 
1845 — during  which  you  have  had,  from  some  cause  or  other,  the  benefits  of  plenty 
and  of  cheapness.     During  the  last  three  of  these  thirty  years  the  average  price  of 
wheat  a  little  exceeded  50s. ;  and  let  us  see  whether  during  that  period  that  censure 
will  apply  which  applies  to  the  former  period — let  us  see  whether,  during  the  last 
three  years,  there  has  been  no  increase  of  comfort,  no  improvement  in  morality,  no 
abatement  of  seditious  feeling  or  disaffection.     I  care  not  what  may  be  the  cause 
of  the  abundance  which  has  prevailed  during  the  last  three  years ;    you  say  the 
cause  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  tariff,  but  that  good  harvests  have  produced 
abundance.     Be  it  so.     But  there  has  been  comparative  abundance.     There  has 
been  a  less    outlay    required    for   the    purchase  of  articles   of  first   necessity. 
You  say  there  has  been  a  demand  for  labour  on  railways.     Why,  that  is  an 
effect,  and  not  a  cause.     It  is  on  account  of  your  prosperity  that  you  are  enabled 
to  apply  your  capital  to  internal  improvements,  causing  this  demand  for  labour 
and  giving  increased  wages;    and  do  you  believe  if  wheat  had  been  at  70«.  in- 
stead of  50f.,  there  would  have  been  the  same  stimulus  to  the  application  of  capital? 
But  grant  that  the  tariff  of  1842  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  abatement  of  price  in 
1843,  1844,  and  1845.     I  will  concede  it  to  you  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  favour 
of  Providence^to  good  harvests.     But  let  us  see  what  has  been  the  result  of  this 
abundance.     I  will  take  the  tests  of  the  hon.  gentleman.     He  says,  facts  and  figures 
show  that  there  has  been  no  increase  of  consumption.     Now,  I  will  show  that  during 
the  last  three  years  trade  has  fiourished,  capital  has  accumulated ;  but  that  you  can- 
not say  of  the  last  three  years  what  you  can  say  of  the  preceding  twenty-seven  years 
— ^that  there  has  been  a  deterioration  in  the  social  condition  of  the  people.     I  will 
first  take  those  articles  which  enter  largely  into  consumption.     I  have  here  a  state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  certain  articles  entered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  from  1839  to  1841,  and  from  1843  to  1846,  showing  the  average  quantity 
of  each  article  in  each  of  those  periods.    In  the  first  three  years,  when  the  prices  of 
provisions  were  high,  the  average  consumption  of  sugar— uir  the  three  years  ending 
in  1841 — was  3,826,000  cwt.     The  average  consumption  for  the  last  three  years, 
ending  the  1st  of  January,  1846,  had  increased  from  3,826,000  cwt.  to  4,€46,000  cwt. 
The  average  consumption  of  tea  in  the  first  three  years  was  34,685,000  lb.    In  the 
last  three  years  it  increased  to  42,000,000  lb.     The  average  consumption  of  coffee 
daring  the  first  three  years  of  high  price  was  27,941,000  lb.  annually ;  the  average 
consumption  of  the  last  three  years  was  31,883,000  lb.     The  consumption  of  cocoa 
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in  the  first  three  years  averaged  1,S59,000  Ih.  annaally;  in  the  kst  three  yean 
2,575,000  lb.    Take  another  article,  which,  though  in  a  smaller  degree,  enters  largelj 
into  the  oonsumption  of  the  poor,  and  which  is  not  a  bad  test  of  th^r  comfort.     Dor- 
ing  the  first  three  years  the  consumption  of  currants  averaged  175,000  cwt.  ;  io 
the  last  three  years  it  had  increased  to  280,000  cwt.     I  take  then  the  tests  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire — ^the  consumption  of  articles  necessary  to  the  comfort 
of  the  people ;  and  I  show  him  that  comparative  plenty  has  produc«l  this  change  in 
the  command  of  the  working  classes  over  the  smaller  luxuries  of  life.    I  will  next 
come  tu  a  more  important  point — the  state  of  crime.    Ton  have  now  an  official  record. 
presented  within  a  few  days,  of  what '  has  been  the  state  of  crime  in  this  country 
during  the  last  thirty  years.    Now,  what  was  the  state  of  crime  during  the  first 
periods  of  twenty-seven  years?     From  the  first  record  in  1805  down  to  1842,  when 
the  commitments  attained  the  maximum  number  hitherto  recorded,  the  increase  in 
crime  progressed  from  year  to  year,  until  it  had  extended  to  above  600  per  cent.     In 
1843,  a  change  commenced.     In  that  year  the  number  of  commitments  decreased. 
Within  the  last  six  years,  three  years  of  great  increase  of  crime  have  been  followed 
by  three  years  during  which  the  decrease  was  so  considerable  that  the  number  of 
commitments  in  1845  has  been  reduced  to  what  it  was  seven  years  a^.     In  the 
three  years  of  high  prices,  this  was  the  state  of  crime  in  each  year : — The  number 
of  commitments  in  the  first  year  was  27,187 ;  in  the  second,  27,760;  and  in  the 
third,  31,309.     During  the  last  three  years  the  number  of  commitments  has  been — 
in  the  first  year,  29,591 ;  in  the  second,  26,542 ;  and  in  the  third,  24,303.     Well, 
then,  I  take  this  other  test  of  criminality  and  the  extension  of  morality ;  and  I  ask 
whether  we  can  resist  the  legitimate  inference  that  the  comparative  cheapness  and 
plenty  which  have  existed  during  the  last  three  years,  have  had  their  effiict  in  pro- 
ducing this  diminished  criminality  ?     The  gentleman  who  drew  up  this  return  says — 
"  The  decrease  of  commitments  in  England,**  for  the  last  three  years,  "  has  there- 
fore been  general,  continued,  and  extensive,  to  a  degree  of  which  there  is  no  recorded 
example  in  this  kingdom.** 

He  says  again — ^'  In  the  sixth  class,  containing  those  offbnces  which  do  not  fall 
within  the  definitions  of  the  foregoing  classes** — violence  to  the  person,  and  offences 
against  property — ^' there  is  a  total  absence  of  commitments  for  seditious  riots  or 
sedition.** 

A  total  absence  of  commitments  for  these  offences !  Why,  can  you  have  a'strongef 
proof  of  the  improvement  of  a  country,  apart  from  the  command  of  comforts,  than 
the  fact  that  there  should  have  been  this  progressive  diminution  in  commitments, 
and  a  total  absence  of  any  commitments  for  sedition  or  seditious  riots  P  I  say,  there- 
fore, comparing  the  result  of  the  three  years  when  we  have  had  diminished  protection 
to  agriculture,  and  a  reduced  price  of  provisions,  with  the  twenty-seven  preceding 
years,  the  inference  is,  just  that  the  diminution  of  crime  is  attributable  to  an  increased 
command  over  those  articles  which  constitute  the  food  of  the  people.  But  yon  say, 
^*  As  thb  happy  state  of  things  has  arisen  during  the  existence  of  the  present  Corn- 
laws — as  the  present  Corn-laws  have  been  co-existent  with  cheapness  and  plenty,  on 
what  principle  do  you  seek  to  disturb  this  happy  arrangement  ?  You  have  proved 
that,  co-existent  with  the  Corn-laws,  there  have  been  cheapness  and  happiness ;  why, 
then,  do  you  now  come  forward  to  propose  their  alteration  ?  '*  Why,  if  you  can  show 
me  that  those  laA^s  were  the  cause  of  this  happiness  and  plenty,  that  would  no  donbt 
be  a  strong  and  powerful  rejison  for  their  continuance.  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
simultaneously  with  a  reduced  protection  to  agriculture,  there  has  been  not  only  no 
diminution  in  agricultural  improvement,  but  increased  exertions,  an  increased  de- 
mand for  agricultural  products,  and  increased  comfort  for  the  people.  As  yon  have 
proceeded  downwards  from  1815  to  1842,  there  has  been  a  corresponding  benefit 
rrom  the  abatement  of  protection.  If  we  could  anticipate  that  the  law  of  1842  would 
continue  to  produce  all  the  advantages  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  might  be  a 
conclusive  r^son  for  adhering  to  it.  But  you  assert  that  favourable  harvests  have 
occasioned  these  advantages.  Why,  what  guarantee  have  you  for  the  continuance 
of  favourable  harvests  P  You  have  had  comparatively  favourable  harvests  for  the 
last  three  years ;  and  you  say  then,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we  onght  to  con- 
tinue this  law.  Continue  the  law,  say  I  too,  if  you  can  prove  that  this  particular 
law  has  been  the  cause  of  these  benefits.    If,  however,  you  say  that  f«vourable  bar- 
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v«8ts  have  been  the  cause,  I  say  theD,  that  that  does  not  constitute  any  reason  for 
eontinulDg  the  law.  Those  who  have  observed  attentively  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  have  reaiai4Led  that  there  are  cycles  of  favourable  and  unfavourable  years. 
There  was  an  nnfavourable  cycle  of  years  in  1839,  1840,  and  in  1841,  during  which 
time  there  was  great  distress.  There  has  been  since  a  favourable  cycle  of  years, 
during  which  there  has  been  comparative  abundance.  But  supposing  that  this  cycle 
of  years  in  which  we  have  had  unfavourable  harvests  should  again  return,  have  we, 
I  ask,  any  security  that  the  law  of  1842  will  enable  us  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of 
food  ?  Suppose,  also,  that,  co-existent  with  those  unfavourable  harvests,  we  had 
also  a  depressed  state  of  manufactures — shall  we  then  be  in  a  favourable  position  for 
making  any  alteration  in  tlie  law  ?  Remember  how  short  a  time  has  elapsed  since 
we  had  £he  state  of  Paisley,  of  Sheffield,  and  of  Stockport,  brought  under  our  special 
notice.  Now,  if  these  times  should  again  return,  after  this  interval  of  comparative 
happiness,  when  the  contrast  of  our  misery  will  be  considerably  heightened  by  the 
preceding  period  of  happiness  which  has  prevailed,  do  you  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  maintain  in  existence  a  law  which  leaves  a  duty  of  16«.  a  quarter  upon  wheat 
when  it  had  arrived  at  the  price  of  568.  ?  You  mav  say,  ^*  Disregard  the  progress  of 
public  opinion ;  defy  the  league ;  enter  into  a  comDination  against  it ;  determine  to 
fight  the  battle  of  protection,  and  you  will  succeed."  My  firm  belief  is — without 
yielding  to  the  dictation  of  the  league  or  any  other  body — ['*  Oh,  oh !"] — ^yes,  sub- 
jecting myself  to  that  imputation,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  my  firm  belief  is,  that  it 
18  most  consistent  with  prudence  aud  good  policy,  most  consistent  with  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves,  most  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  a  territorial  aristocracy,  seeing  by  how  precarious  a  tenure,  namely,  the  vicissitudes 
of  seasons,  you  hold  your  present  protection  system — I  say,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  classes,  in  these  times  of  comparative  comfort  and  com- 
parative calm,  to  anticipate  the  angry  discussions  which  might  arise,  by  proposing 
at  once  a  final  adjustment  of  this  question.  1  have  stated  the  reasons  which  have 
induced  me  to  take  the  present  course.  You  may  no  doubt  say,  that  I  am  only 
going  on  the  experience  of  three  years,  and  am  actinj^  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  my  whole  life.  Well,  I  admit  that  charge — I  admit  that  I  have  defended  the 
existence  of  the  Com -laws — ^yes,  and  that  up  to  the  present  period,  I  have  refused 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition  to  destroy  them.  I  candidly  admit  all  this ;  but 
when  I  am  told  that  I  am  acting  inconsistently  with  the  principles  of  my  whole  life, 
by  advocating  free  trade,  I  give  this  statement  a  peremptory  denial.  During  the 
last  three  years,  I  have  subjected  myself  to  many  taunts  on  this  question,  ana  yon 
have  often  said  to  me  that  Earl  Grey  had  found  out  something  indicating  a  change 
in  my  opinions.  Did  I  not  say  I  thought  that  we  ought  not  hastily  to  disturb 
vested  interests  by  any  rash  legislation  P  Did  I  not  declare  that  the  principle  of 
political  economy  suggested  the  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  the  selling 
in  the  dearest  market?  Did  I  not  say,  I  thought  that  there  was  nothing  so  speciiU 
in  the  produce  of  apiculture,  that  should  exempt  it  from  the  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple which  we  have  applied  already  to  other  articles?  You  have  a  right,  I  admit, 
to  taunt  me  with  any  change  of  opinion  upon  the  Corn-laws;  but  when  you  say, 
that  by  my  adoption  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  I  have  acted  in  contradiction  to 
those  principles  which  I  have  always  avowed  during  my  whole  life,  that  charge,  at 
least,  I  say,  is  destitute  of  foundation.  Sir,  I  will  not  enter  at  this  late  hour  into 
the  discussion  of  any  other  topic.  Sir,  I  foresaw  the  consequences  that  have  resulted 
from  the  measures  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  propose.  We  were  charged  with 
the  heavy  responsibility  of  taking  security  against  a  great  calamity  in  Ireland.  We 
did  not  act  lightly.  We  did  not  form  our  opinion  upon  merely  local  information — 
the  information  of  local  authorities  likely  to  be  influcDced  by  an  undue  alarm.  Be- 
fore I  and  those  who  agreed  with  me  came  to  that  conclusion,  we  had  adopted  every 
means — by  local  inquiry,  and  by  sending  perfectly  disinterested  persons  of  authority 
to  Ireland — to  form  a  just  and  correct  opinion.  Whether  we  were  mistaken  or  not 
— I  beUeve  we  were  not  mistaken — ^but,  even  if  we  were  mistaken,  a  generous  con- 
struction should  be  put  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those  who  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  protecting  millions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  from  the  con- 
sequences of  scarcity  and  famine.  Sir,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions, I  feel  severely  the  loss  of  the  confidence  of  those  from  almost  all  of  whom 
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I  heretofore  received  a  most  generous  support.  So  far  from  expecting  Iheni,  as  sonse 
have  said,  to  adopt  mj  opinions,  I  perfectly  recognise  the  sincerity  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  own.  I  recognize  their  perfect  right,  on  account  of  the  admitted 
failure  of  my  speculation,  to  withdraw  from  me  their  confidence.  I  honour  their 
motives,  butb  claim,  and  I  always  will  claim,  while  intrusted  with  such  powers  and 
subject  to  such  responsibility  as  the  minister  of  this  great  country  is  intrusted  with, 
and  is  subject  to — I  always  will  assert  the  right  to  g^ve  that  advice  which  I  eon- 
Bcientiously  believe  to  be  conducive  to  the  general  weH- being.  I  was  not  conndering, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury,  what  was  the  best 
bargain  to  make  for  a  party.  1 1  was  considering  first  what  were  the  best  measares 
to  avert  a  great  calamity,  and,  as  a  secondary  consideration,  to  relieve  that  iDterest 
which  I  was  bound  to  protect  from  the  odium  of  refusing  to  acquiesce  in  measures 
which  I  thought  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  averting  that  calamity.  Sir,  I 
cannot  charge  myself  or  my  colleagues  with  having  been  unfidthful  to  the  trust 
committed  to  us.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  institutions  of  this  country  have 
suflered  during  our  administration  of  power.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  J.  RitsaeU^  aays 
he  hopes  that  the  discussions  which  have  threatened  the  maintenance  of  amicaUe 
relations  with  the  United  States  will  be  brought  to  a  fortunate  dose.  Sir,  I  think 
I  can  appeal  to  the  course  which  we  have  pursued,  against  some  obloquy,  some 
misconstruction,  some  insinuations,  that  we  were  abandoning  the  honour  of  this 
country — I  think  I  can  appeal  to  the  past  experience  of  this  government,  that  it  has 
been  our  earnest  desire,  by  every  effort  consistently  with  the  national  honour,  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  lliis 
principle,  so  long  as  we  are  entrusted  with  the  management  of  public  aflkirs,  will 
continue  to  influence  us  in  respect  to  the  settlement  of  our  unfortunate  differences 
with  the  United  States.  Sir,  if  I  look  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown — if  I  look  to 
the  position  of  the  Church — if  I  look  to  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy — I  eaonot 
charge  mvself  with  having  taken  any  course  inconsistent  with  conservative  principles, 
calculated  to  endanger  the  privileges  of  any  branch  of  the  legislature,  or  of  any 
institutions  of  the  country.  My  earnest  wish  has  been,  during  my  tenure  of  power, 
to  impress  the  people  of  this  country  with  a  belief  that  the  legislature  was  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  to  frame  its  legislation  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice. 
I  have  a  strong  belief  that  the  greatest  object  which  we  or  any  other  government 
can  contemplate  should  be  to  elevate  the  social  condition  of  that  class  of  the  people 
with  whom  we  are  brought  into  no  direct  relationship  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise.  I  wish  to  convince  them  that  our  object  has  been  so  to  apportion  tax- 
ation, that  we  shall  relieve  industry  and  labour  from  any  undue  burden,  and  transfer 
it,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  public  good,  to  those  who  are  better  enabled  to 
bear  it.  I  look  to  the  present  peace  of  this  country;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  all 
disturbance — to  the  non-existence  of  any  commitment  for  a  seditions  oflbnoe;  I  look 
to  the  calm  that  prevails  in  the  public  mind;  I  look  to  the  absence  of  aU  disafieetion; 
I  look  to  the  increased  and  growing  public  confidence  on  account  of  the  course  you 
have  taken  in  relieving  trade  from  restrictions,  and  industry  from  unjust  burdens; 
and  where  there  was  dissatisfaction  I  see  contentment,  where  there  was  turbulence  I 
see  there  is  peace;  where  there  was  disloyalty  I  see  there  is  loyalty;  I  see  a  dis- 
position to  confide  in  you,  and  not  to  agitate  questions  that  are  at  the  foundations  of 
your  instituUons.  Deprive  me  of  power  to-morrow,  you  can  never  deprive  me  of 
the  consciousness  that  I  have  exercised  the  powers  committed  to  me  from  no  corrupt 
or  interested  motives — ^from  no  desire  to  gratify  ambition,  or  attain  any  personal 
object ;  that  I  have  laboured  to  maintain  peace  abroad  consistently  with  the  national 
honour,  and  defending  every  public  right — to  increase  the  confidence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  in  the  justice  of  your  decisions,  and  by  the  means  of  equal  law  to 
dispense  with  all  coercive  powers — to  maintain  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  and  attach* 
ment  to  the  constitution,  from  a  conviction  of  the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

The  question  that  the  bill  be  now  read  a  third  time  was,  after  some  (brther 
discussion,  put  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  98. 
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SIR  R.  PEEUS  EXPLANATION. 
June  19,  1846. 

SiB  Robert  Pbbl:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  Sir,  to  move  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
resuniiDg  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  the  prevention  of  murder  in  Ireland,  I  deeply 
regret  that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  obstruct,  even  for  a  short  time,  the 
progress  of  public  business  by  any  explanation  of  a  personal  nature.  I  deeply  regret 
that  it  should  be  necessary  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  (perhaps  a  doubt- 
ful one,  as  I  have  spoken  in  the  course  of  the  debate,)  of  making  any  observations 
upon  the  motion  for  reading  the  Order  of  the  Day ;  but,  Sir,  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
there  be  any  gentleman,  however  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  public  business,  however  he  may  regret  the  obstruction  of  that  business 
by  personal  explanations,  however  rigid  his  adherence  to  the  forms  of  this  House — 
I  greatly  doubt  whether  there  be  any  member  who  now  hears  me,  in  whose  estima- 
tion I  should  not  suffer  were  I  not  to  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
noticing  that  which  took  place  in  this  House  on  Monday  last. 

I  thank  the  House,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  the  House,  for  their  ready  acqui- 
escence in  my  appeal  to  them  to  suspend  their  judgment  upon  the  accusations  which 
were  directed  against  me  until  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  my  defence. 
There  was  on  the  part  of  this  House  a  general  and  a  generous  acquiescence  in  the 
justice  of  that  appeftl.  They  felt.  Sir,  that  I  must  labour  under  no  small  disadvan- 
tage in  being  called  upon  to  answer  accusations  which  might  have  been  preferred  at 
any  time  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  when  the  means  of  defence  were  more  within 
tiky  reach,  and  the  opportunities  of  elucidating  the  whole  matter  were  greater  than 
they  can  be  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years.  I  little  thought  that  I  should  have 
been  called  upon  in  the  year  1846,  to  answer  accusations  connected  with  the  tran^ 
sactions  of  1825,  1827,  and  1829.  There  have  been  great  political  conflicts  and 
great  political  excitement  since  that  period.  Since  the  first  period — since  1825 — 
there  has  been  the  severance  from  Mr.  Canning ;  the  formation  of  the  government 
of  Lord  Goderich ;  the  union  of  the  frienda  of  Mr.  Canning  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  myself  in  1 828 ;  the  separation  from  us  of  those  friends  of  Mr.  Canning 
in  the  same  year,  on  matters  totally  unconnected  with  the  reputation  or  character  of 
Mr.  Canning.  Then  followed  the  fierce  conflicts  of  1829,  when  I  felt  it  my  duty  to 
propose  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question.  In  1830,  the  government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington — the  combination  of  parties  against  that  government,  and  the 
loss  of  power  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  those  who  held  office  under  him ; 
then  followed  the  government  of  Lord  Grey,  and  the  severe  conflicts  of  reform ;  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834 ;  and  the  formation  of 
that  government  over  which  I  presided  in  1835,  attempting  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this  country  by  a  minority  of  this  House  for  about  three  months,  when  I  yielded  to 
the  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite;  and  the  formation  of  their  government  in  1835 
ensued.  Surely  after  such  a  series  of  party  contentions,  I  was  iustified  in  presum- 
ing that  the  events  of  1825,  1827,  and  1829,  so  far  as  they  could  be  the  subject  of 
crimination  against  me,  were  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  many  years  ani  every  docu- 
ment connected  with  those  events  had  been  sent  to  a  distance  from  London,  in  the 
full  confidence  that  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  them  for  any  purpose  of 
explanation  or  defence.  When  the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred  was  made  on 
Monday  night,  I  had  not  the  means  of  access  to  a  single  paper;  occupied  as  I  was 
by  urgent  public  duties,  I  was  unable  to  repair  to  the  place  of  their  deposit ;  the 
private  secretaries  by  whose  aid  the  correspondence  of  that  period  was  conducted, 
have  passed  away ;  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  had  been  sent  to  my  country 
residence  in  Staffordshire.  It  has  been  examined  by  those  who  were  no  parties  to 
the  conduct  of  it,  and  who  have  brought  to  London  a  confused  and  complicated  mass 
of  documents,  from  which  I  have  for  the  last  three  days  been  attempting  to  collect 
the  materials  for  my  vindication  from  charges  directed  against  my  veracity  and 
honour.  Sir,  when  I  heard  those  charges,  I  bad  a  perfect  conviction  that  they  were 
unfounded.  I  listened  to  them  with  that  calmness  which  results  from  the  conscious 
knowledge  that  they  were  not  founded  in  truth,  but  yet  with  that  anxiety  which 
every  man  must  feel  who  fears  that  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  he  may  not  he 
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'enabled  to  establish  that  complete  aod  satisfactory  defence  which  he  could  have  made, 
if,  in  common  fairness  and  common  justice,  such  accusations  had  been  preferred 
when  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  the  debates,  and  took  part  in  them,  was  yet 
recent ;  when  I  could  have  referred  to  personal  friends  whether  I  had  used  this  or 
that  expression ;  when  I  could  have  trusted,  not  merely  to  the  recollection  of  fiiends, 
but  to  the  honour  and  generosity  of  political  opponents,  for  their  confirmation  of  my 
own  impressions  as  to  facts,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  them.  Sir,  that 
advantage  is  denied  me ;  and,  debarred  of  it,  I  am  now  to  answer  these  chai^ges.  I 
confine  mvself  to  the  charges  and  to  the  evidence  by  which  they  are  supported. 
Nothing  else  shall  I  notice.  If  there  be  other  charges  and  other  evidence,  they  ought 
to  have  been  brought  forward  at  the  time.  It  will  not  be  just,  on  a  second  oecaaion, 
to  prefer  new  charges  inculpating  my  honour,  unless  the  evidenoe  on  which  those 
charges  rest,  be  at  once  brought  forward  in  the  fullest  manner.  If  there  be  other 
evidence,  hitherto  withheld,  of  which  I  am  not  cognizant,  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
meet  it ;  but  I  ask  this  House  again,  to  be  generous  and  just  enough  to  iRupend  their 
Judgment  on  any  new4illegations,  and  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  repelling  any 
new  evidence,  if  new  evidence  is  to  be  adduced. 

Sir,  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  vindication  of  myself  from  the  charges  which  the 
House  has  heard ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  difllcolties  I  have  to  contend  against, 
if  I  do  not  succeed  in  establishing  to  the  conviction  of  every  honourable  mind,  not 
biassed,  not  thwarted  by  party,  that  those  charges)  are  utterly  without  foundation,  I 
shall  retire  from  this  discussion  with  deep  mortification  and  poignant  disappointmenr. 
What,  Sir,  are  those  charges,  and  the  evidence  which  has  been  brought  forward  in 
their  support  ?  When  the  Son.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  rose  to  speak 
on  Monday  night,  the  question  at  issue  was  this : — On  a  preceding  night,  the  noble 
lord  the  member  for  Lynn — a  member  of  parliament  in  1826,  in  1827,  1828,  and 
1829,  the  relative  and  private  secretary  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  fully  oognixant  of  BAr. 
Canning's  feelings — ^brought  forward,  at  the  late  stage  of  the  debsie  on  the  Irish  bill, 
and  not  upon  any  question  afiecting  the  character  of  Mr.  Cunning,  this  charge 
i^nst  me.  The  noble  lord  said — **  That  was  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  haroaet 
in  1827 ;  but  in  1829,  the  right  hon.  baronet  told  the  House  that  he  had  changed  hit 
opinions  on  that  subject  (the  Catholic  question)  in  1825,  and  had  communicated  that 
change  of  opinion  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  That,  however,  did  not  prevent  the 
right  hon.  baronet,  in  1827,  from  getting  up  in  his  place,  and  stating  that  he  had 
severed  himself  from  Mr.  Canning*s  government,  because  he  could  not  support  a 
government  of  which  the  chief  minister  was  then  favourable  to  the  measure,  whieh 
It  appeared  afterwards  tho  right  hon.  baronet  had  approved  of  two  years  before.*^ 

Such  was  the  charge  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn.  He  asserted  that  I 
had  declined  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  as  prime  minister  in  1827,  upon  the  ground 
that  I  was  adverse  to  the  removal  of  disabilities  fh>m  the  Roman  Catholics;  that  I 
objected  to  hold  the  office  of  Secretai^  of  State,  Mr.  Canning  Mng  prime  minbier. 
Said  the  noble  lord,  "  In  1829,  in  bringing  forward  the  Roman  Catholie  question, 
YOU  informed  the  House  that  in  1825  your  opinions  on  the  Roman  Catholic  queatioa 
had  changed ;  you  intimated  that  change  of  opinion  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  admitted  change  ai  opinion 
in  1825,  yon  refused  to  act  with  Mr.  Canning  in  1827."  I  said  at  once — ^not  im- 
puting to  the  noble  lord  any  wilful  misstatement — ^that  the  charge  was  altogether 
unfounded.  I  never  did  inform  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  in  1825,  that  my  opinions  on 
the  Catholic  question  were  changed ;  hut  this  1  told  Lord  Liverpool— that  I  was 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  department,  responsible  for  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  charge  of  almost  every  domestic  question  in  the  House  of  Commons; 
that  in  1825,  on  three  great  Questions  vitally  concerning  Ireland — ^the  removal  of 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  tne  curtailment  of  the  elective  franchise,  aod  the  pay« 
ment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy — I  was  in  a  minority ;  that  ail  my  colleagues  in 
the  cabinet,  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  were  opposed  to  me  on  these 
questions ;  and  that  in  regard  to  those  questions  they  were  acting  in  concert  with 
my  political  opponents.  I  said  to  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1825,  **  This  is  not  seemly; 
this  is  not  right ;  I  seek  to  bo  removed  from  my  position,  and  no  longer  to  remain 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  afikirs  in  Ireland."  And  there  the  matter  rested, 
until  the  speech  of  the  member  for  Shrewsbury,  on  Monday  last,  implied  that  my 
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defence  was  wholly  without  fooDdatioo,  that  I  was  not  justified  in  giving  that  denial 
to  the  noble  lord.    He  insinuated  that  there  was  some  letter  of  mine  to  Lord  Liver- 

Cl  in  eustenee,  which  proved  that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  there 
been  not  only  a  wish  to  relinquish  office,  but  that  there  was  a  ehaose  of  opinion, 
on  my  part,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He  cited  as  a  proof  of  that,  an  article 
in  the  Edinburvh  Retriew^  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  I  had  the  copy  of  that  letter 
in  my  desk.  To  this  I  replied,  that  those  who  made  such  an  assertion  ought  to 
be  enabled  to  prove  it;  that  I  challenged  the  production  of  any  such  letter;  and  I 
promised  that,  if  thotcopy  of  it  existed,  and  was  in  my  possession,  it  should  be  pro- 
duced by  me.  It  is  most  material,  before  I  proceed,  that  we  should  correctly  understand 
what  are  the  charges  preferred  against  roe,  and  on  what  grounds  they  are  supported. 
I  have  no  right  or  wish  to  plead  any  statute  of  limitations.  I  know  that  a  public 
man  is  required  to  confute  charges  of  this  nature,  whatever  be  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  transactions  took  place.  I  desire  no  evasion.  I  say  not  now  a  word  about  the 
motives  of  my  accusers.  I  seek  to  g^ain  no  prepossession  in  my  favour  from  ques- 
tioning those  motives.  I  desire  to  meet  the  charges  themselves ;  and  for  that  purpose, 
as  a  preliminary,  distinctly  to  state  the  purport  and  effect  of  them.  They  amount, 
first,  to  an  assertion  or  insinuation  that  some  letter  was  written  by  me  to  Lord 
Liverpool,  in  the  year  1825,  intimating  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question ; 
secondly,  that  whether  or  no  that  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  or  whether  or 
no  it  hid  been  communicated  to  Lord  Liverpool,  still  that  I  had  in  my  place  in  par- 
liament in  1829  distinctly  avowed  that  there  had  been  this  change  of  opinion. 
That  was  the  second  charge ;  and  it  certainly  is  possible,  though  it  u  not  easy  to 
divine  a  reason  for  it,  that,  although  no  change  of  opinion  had  taken  place,  and  no 
communication  had  been  made  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  may  still  have  informed  the 
House  in  1829,  that  I  had  changed  my  opinion  in  1825,  and  intimated  that  change 
to  Lord  Liverpool.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  ims  this :  There  was  a 
report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  of  a  speech  made  by  me  in  1829,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  in  1825  that  "  the  time  was  come 
when  something  respecting  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  done."  Now,  that  is  the  wliole 
foundation  of  the  charge.  These  are  the  expressions  upon  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
focmds  the  charge  that  I  had  informed  Lord  Liverpool  that  a  change  in  mv  opinion 
on  the  Catholic  question  had  taken  place.  The  boo.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say — 
for  I  wish  to  state  most  fully  the  whole  of  the  evidence  against  me — whether  it  be 
actual  or  plausible-— the  hon.  gentleman  said,  ^  The  Mirror  of  ParUament  em- 
ployed an  mdependent  class  of  refwrters,  men  of  high  eminence,  men  of  peculiar 
attainments  in  the  art  of  short- hand  writing;  the  Mirror  of  ParUament  was  pub- 
lished once  in  three  days,  and  therefore  there  was  a  strong  presumption  that  its 
reports  were  accurate ;  and,  if  there  is  any  doubt  of  (he  fact,  there  is  strong  oorrox. 
boration  of  the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUametU  to  be  found  in 
The  Timet  newspaper,  which  contains  a  report  having  in  it  the  same  words  which 
occur  in  the  Mirror  of  Pariiamemi.  Consequently  there  is  a  confirmation,  from  a 
separate  and  independent  authority,  of  the  correctness  of  the  report  of  the  Mirror  of 
Parliament^  There  was  aho  other  evidence  corroborative  of  the  accuracy  of  that 
report,  in  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  speaking  about  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, on  the  15th  of  March,  1829,  referred  to  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUa- 
ment,  and  assumed  the  correctness  of  it.  These  are,  I  think,  the  grounds  on  which 
the  charges  to  which  I  have  referred  rested.  There  is  also  another  charge,  that  I 
had  been  guilty  of  a  sttppreesio  vert — and  that,  for  unworthy  purposes,  I  bad  muti- 
lated and  garbled  the  report  of  tlie  speech  which  I  made  in  1829,  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  Catholic  question,  omitting  the  passage  inserted  in  the  Mirror  ofParUa- 
ment.  There  may  have  been  other  less  important  charges ;  but  these  are  the  three 
charges  immediately  insisted  upon.  I  think  I  have  correctly  stated  the  gravamen 
of  the  charges,  and  the  nature  of  the  evidence  by  which  it  is  sought  to  sustain  them. 
Sir,  I  shall  first  address  myself  to  this  question — did  I  intimate  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool in  the  year  1825,  or  at  any  other  period,  that  my  opinion  upon  the  Catho. 
lie  question  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  support  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities  P  First,  I  will  refer  to  the  course  which  I  took  in 
parliament  in  the  year  1825;  and  I  ask  whetlier  that  course  was  eonsistent  with 
such  an  intimation  as  that  I  am  asserted  to  have  conveyed  to  the  head  of  the 
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goTernment  ?  Tbo  House  will  probably  recollect,  that  Sir  F.  Burdett  brongfat  for- 
ward  the  Catholic  question  in  1825.  He  began,  as  usual,  by  moving  for  a  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Buriog  the  progress  of  that  discussion, 
two  other  measures  were  proposed,  intended  to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  main 
measure,  and  called  on  that  account  "  the  wings,'^  the  one  for  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  freeholders  in  Ireland  entitled  to  vote  in  counties,  the  other  for  granting 
stipends  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  February,  1825, 
that  Sir  F.  Burdett  brought  forward  the  Catholic  question.  I  took  a  part  in  the 
debate  on  the  motion  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  committee,  and  I  then  stated, 
in  concluding  my  speech—'*  Without  dwelling  on  the  objections  as  to  the  time  at 
which  this  motion  was  proposed,  or  its  present  expediency,  he  openly  announoed  bis 
objection  to  its  principle.  He  should,  therefore,  pursue  the  course  which  hitherto  be 
had  uniformly  persisted  in,  and  give  his  decided  opposition  to  the  measure.** 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  debate.  Sir  F.  Burdett  said  in  reply — ^  He  thanked  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (meaning  me)  for  the  candid  manner  in  which  he  had  declared 
that  his  objection  went  to  the  principle,  and  not  to  the  details  of  the  questioa  of 
Catholic  emancipation.** 

There  was  a  considerable  majority  in  favour  of  the  motion  so  made  by  Sir  F. 
Burdett :  the  numbers  voting  for  it,  247;  i^nst,  234 :  the  question,  therefore,  was 
carried  by  a  minority  of  13.  The  second  reading  of  that  bill  came  on  on  the  21st 
of  April,  1^25,  when  I  find  it  reported — **Mr.  Secretary  Peel  said,  he  had  heard, 
and  with  the  most  perfect  conviction  of  his  sincerity,  the  avowal  of  the  hon.  mem* 
her  for  Armagh,  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  upon  it  If  he  (Mr.  Peel)  had 
changed  his  own  opiuion,  he  should  have  been  most  ready  to  avow  it ;  but,  as  he 
bad  not  changed  it,  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friends  would  give  him  the  same  credit 
for  purity  of  motive  in  retaining  it,  that  he  gave  to  the  hon.  member  for  Armagh  in 
abandoning  it.*' 

The  second  reading  of  that  bill  was  carried  by  268  to  241— a  majority  of  27.  The 
third  reading  came  on  on  the  10th  of  May,  1825.  I  again  spoke;  for,  as  I  com- 
plained at  the  time,  the  weight  of  debate  fell  chiefly  on  myself  and  two  or  three 
others.  I  had  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  I  was  not  prepared  to  support  the 
total  removal  of  disabilities — that  I  thought  the  chief  offices  in  the  executive 
government  ought  to  be  reserved  to  those  who  dissented  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion — that  from  the  legislature  Roman  Catholics  ought  to  continue  excluded — 
that  I  retained  those  opinions,  and  was  not  prepared  to  assent  to  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  to  seats  in  the  legislature,  or  to  the  chief  offices  in  the  executive 
government.  What  I  had  previously  stated  was,  that — **  If  the  legislature  and  the 
chief  executive  offices  of  the  state  were  reserved,  and  all  others  opened  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  1  did  not  consider  there  would  be  just  ground  of  complaint." 

And  I  said,  on  the  10th  of  May  1825 — *'  Believing  as  I  did,  that  those  exceptions 
and  this  exclusion  ought  still  to  be  continued,  and  the  conviction  of  my  mind  remain- 
ing unaltered  by  any  of  the  arguments  I  had  heard,  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  that 
conviction,  and  to  the  Crown,  of  which  I  was  a  minister,  to  persevere  in  the  oomrse 
I  had  adopted.'* 

After  such  declarations  publicly  made  in  parliament,  is  it  probable  that  I  eoold 
have  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  informed  him  that  my  opinion  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  had  undergone  a  change,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
the  concession  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  ?  It  was  after  the  10th  of  May — 
after  the  third  reading  of  the  bill — after  I  had  been  in  a  minority  on  every  division, 
and  also  in  a  minority  on  the  two  other  bills  which  were  called  *'  the  wings'*  of  that 
measure;  it  was  subsequently  to  the  10th  of  May  that  I  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool 
that,  with  these  majorities  against  me,  and  with  a  divided  cabinet,  I  had  an  objec- 
tion to  remain  in  office;  that  my  position  in  the  ffovernmeDt,  charged  as  I  was  with 
the  administration  of  executive  affairs  in  Ireland,  aod  defeated  on  bills  vitally  eon* 
cerning  Ireland,  had  become  untenable ;  and  I  asked  to  be  relieved.  It  was  between 
the  lOlh  of  May  and  the  20th  of  May  that  my  communications  on  that  subject  with 
Lord  Liverpool  took  place ;  that  I  intimated  my  desire  to' be  relieved  from  office ;  that 
I  subsequently  intinoated  my  reluctant  consent  to  retain  it.  This  importaat  foot 
had  occurred  in  the  interval :  the  Relief  Bill  had  been  sent  up  to  the  House  of  Lords: 
Lord  Liverpool  had  made  a  more  decided  speech  against  the  Catholic  claims  than  on 
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any  previous  occasion ;  and  the  bill  had  been  rejected  in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  on  the 
17th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  forty-eight.  It  thus  appears  that  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords  were  in  favour  of  the  views  I  took  on  the  Catholic  question.  It  was 
represented  to  me  in  the  strongest  terms  that  my  retirement  from  office  would  lead 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  government ;  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  retire  in  the  event 
of  my  resignation ;  and  consequently  that  the  whole  responsibility  of  breaking  up  the 
government  would  rest  with  me.  At  a  subsequent  period,  on  the  26th  of  May,  there 
was  a  debate  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  Lonl  Monteagle  (then  Mr.  Spring  Rice) 
brought  the  question  before  the  House.  On  that  occasion,  after  my  interviews  with 
Lord  Liverpool,  I  took  part  in  the  discussion;  and  this  was  the  language  I  held  on 
the  26th  of  May,  in  reference  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Brownlow  in  the  course  of  the 
debate: — **•  His  hon.  friend  now  seemed  to  expect  an  apology  from  him  for  conti- 
nuing of  the  same  opinion.  His  hon.  friend  thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  him 
to  explain  why  he  too  was  not  converted  by  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Doyle,  telling  htm 
that  the  cause  was  hollow,  that  the  ground  was  utterly  untenable.  Now,  he  admitted 
that  if  his  hon.  friend  felt  the  ground  untenable,  tliat  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  his 
abandoning  it.  He  admired  his  hon.  friend^s  sincerity ;  and,  if  he  himself  had  felt 
the  same  motives,  he  would  have  followed  the  example  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  defied 
all  attacks  for  so  doing.  But  he  would  beg  to  be  allowed  still  to  occupy  ground 
which  he  did  not  feel  untenable.  He  would  beg  to  be  allowed,  with  those  who 
thought  with  him,  to  continue  of  the  same  mind,  seeing  that  the  same  light  liad  not 
broken  in  upon  them  which  had  broken  in  upon  his  hon.  friend." 

Such  was  the  language  held  by  me  on  the  26th  of  May,  1825,  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Canning,  who,  I  firmly  believe,  was  entirely  cognizant  of  what  had  pre- 
viously taken  place  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself.  Is  it  probable,  I  again  ask, 
that  I  should  have  held  that  language  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  in  the 
face  of  parliament,  if  I  had  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic 
question  was  changed?  I  imposed  no  restrictions  of  secrecy  as  to  my  communica* 
tions  with  Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Canning  was  as  much  in  Lord  liverpooVs  confidence 
as  I  was — probably  still  more;  and  I  have  not  a  donbt  that  Mr.  Canning  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  what  had  passed,  namely,  that  I  had  expressed  an  earnest  wish  to  be 
relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  office  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I  found 
myself  placed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1827,  before  Lord  LiverpooPs  illness,  when  I  bad  not  the 
slightest  anticipation  of  so  early  a  termination  of  his  public  career,  the  Roman 
Catholic  question  again  became  the  subject  of  discussion;  and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1827 — (it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  Lord  Liverpool  became  incapable  of  trans- 
acting public  business) — I  said — 

"  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  should  still  retain  his  opinions  as  to  what  was  the  system 
which  the  country  and  the  legislature  ought  to  enforce.  He  thought  it  ought  to 
retain  all  the  existing  disabilities,  as  far  as  related  to  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  legislature  and  to  offices  of  state. 

**  If  his  opinions  were  unpopular" — (observe,  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had 
then  taken  place) — ^  he  had  now  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  he  stood  by  them 
still,  when  the  influence  and  authority  that  might  have  given  them  currency  were 
gone,  and  when  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  suspected  of  adhering  to  them 
with  any  view  to  favour  or  personal  aggrandizement." 

I  most  fully  expected  in  1827  that  I  should  be  again  in  a  minority;  and,  I  was 
prepared  to  take  the  same  course  as  in  1825,  namely,  adhering  to  my  own  opinions, 
immediately  to  relinquish  office.  But,  to  the  surprise  of  all  parties,  in  1827  there 
was  a  majority  of  four  against  the  Roman  Catholic  claims.  The  course  I  had  thus 
taken  in  1827,  had  not  had  the  slightest  reference  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Canning 
as  prime  minister.  On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  when  Mr.  Canning 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  I  at  once  intimated  to  him  that  I  could 
not  retain  office  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  which  existed  in  our  opinions  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question. 

Such  was  the  public  and  parliamentary  declaration  of  opinion  at  that  time.  It  is 
not  of  course  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the  purport  of  the  confidential  communica- 
tions that  may  have  taken  place  with  Lord  Liverpool.    If  I  could  find  that  L  but 
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iDtimated  an  opinion  in  writing  to  Lord  Liverpool,  I  should  produce  tlie  docunient 
at  once;  but  I  have  a  firm  impression  that  my  communication  was  a  personal  one. 
During  the  discussions  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bill,  I  saw  Lord 
Liverpool  almost  every  day,  and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  formal  written 
coraoHinications  to  him.  My  impression,  aa  I  stated  on  Monday  night,  is,  that 
there  was  no  written  communication  between  us.  I  have  not  the  slighteet  doubt 
that  such  is  the  fact;  for  I  find  that  in  1827,  when  speaking  in  parliament  on  this 
subject,  and  when  the  memory  would  have  a  hold  of  the  particular  ctrcumstaoces 
infinitely  more  strongr  than  it  can  be  expected  to  have  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years — I  find  Uiat  I  stated,  not  that  I  had  written  to  Lord  Liverpool,  but  that 
1  had  waited  upon  him: — '*  After  I  had  been  left  in  minorities  on  three  different 

Jpestions  immediately  connected  with  Ireland — ^the  Catholic  question,  the  elective 
ranchise^  and  the  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy — I  waited  on  my  noble  friend  then 
at  the  head  of  the  government.  I  told  him  that  I  anxiously  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  my  situation.  The  reply  of  my  noble  friend  was,  that  my  retirement  vrotild 
determine  his  own.** 

And,  again,  that  was  what  I  said  in  1827,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Canning. 
But  it  may  be  justiy  observed,  '*  There  may  have  been  no  written  communicatioii 
-—It  may  have  been  verbal-— have  you  the  whole  correspondence  with  Lord  Liverpool 
at  that  time?"  I  desired  the  correspondence  for  seven  years  under  the  letter  **  L"  to 
be  brought  to  London,  and,  on  searching  it,  I  find  that  my  written  communieaticiDs 
with  Lord  Liverpool  at  the  period  in  question  were  extremely  few.  This,  no  doubt, 
was  owing  to  my  habits  of  constant  personal  intercourse  with  Lord  Liverpool  during 
the  sitting  of  parliament  There  is,  however,  no  letter  which  has  the  remotest 
bearing  upon  the  subject;  there  is  no  letter  which  can  throw  the  slightest  light  upon 
it,  which  I  am  not  readj^  to  produce.  Here  are  letters  written  to  me  by  Lo^  Liver- 
pool in  1825;  some  may  think  they  are  material;  others  may  think  they  are  not.  I 
hold  in  my  hands  the  originals.  I  have  looked  into  the  letters  of  other  years;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  they  have  any  bearing  on  the  point  in  question.  I  do,  upon  my 
honour,  declare  that  there  is  no  letter  passing  between  Lord  Liverpool  and  mysdf 
upon  this  matter  which  I  am  not  most  willing  to  produce.  I  am  willing  to  communi- 
cate the  whole  in  extento  to  any  gentleman  who  has  the  least  desire  to  consider  their 
bearing.  I  have  only  three  letters,  written  in  1825;  and  the  House  will  judge, 
whether  from  the  tenor  of  these  letters,  they  give  the  slightest  colour  to  the  cha^ 
that  I  had  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  a  change  of  opinion  on  the  Catholic  questioD. 
In  March,  1825, 1  had  been  in  a  minority  on  the  motion  of  Sir  F.  Burdett.  There 
were  rumours  that  Lord  Liverpool  had  himself  changed  his  opinions  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  question.  It  was  most  material  for  me  to  ascertain  whether  such  were  the 
case  or  not;  because  if  Lord  Liverpoors  opinions  were  changed,  and  I  waa  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there  were  additional  reasons  for  my  retirement 
from  office.  I  received  from  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  10th  of  March,  1825,  this 
letter:— 

"  (Private.)  *'  FiFX-HODSK,  March  lOi  1825. 

"  Mr  DEAR  PxBXi — I  return  the  report  of  the  Irish  Association.  I  have  thought 
it  qnitd  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  paragraph  in  the  Morning  CkrtmicU  of  this 
day,  to  send  an  article  to  the  Courier^  contradicting  the  reports  in  cireulatton 
rt2S|>ecting  any  change  in  my  sentiments  upon  the  Roman  Catholic  question.— ^Ever 
sincerely  yours,  "  Livxapooi*." 

Is  it  very  likely  that  that  letter  should  have  been  addressed  to  me  by  Lord  Liver- 
pool, if  I  had  then  intimated  to  him  a  change  of  opinion  on  my  part  on  the  subject 
of  the  Catholics?  It  was  subsequent  to  that  communication  that  I  expressed  my 
earnest  desire  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibilities  of  ofl^ce.  I  have  been  repeatedly 
charged  with  avidity  and  appetite  for  place.  I  know  not  why  such  an  imputation 
shoukl  be  thrown  out  against  me.  Having  acted  several  years  as  Irish  Secretary,  I 
voluntarily  retired  from  that  office  in  the  year  1818.  I  declined  to  become  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  in  1821;  and  when  I  did  resume  office  in  1822  it  was  with  no  veiy 
gt^tifving  prospects,  in  consequence  of  the  position  in  which  the  government  was 
placed  in  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1825, 
the  division  in  the  House  of  Lords  took  place,  and  I  then  intimated>my  wiUiBgiiess 
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to  remain  in  office  rather  than  bear  the  responsibHity  of  breaJcing  up  the  goTemment. 
I  find  the  following  note  from  Lord  LiTerpoo),  written  after  the  division  in  the  lords:— 

"  (Private.)  **  Firn-HousE,  May  19.  1825. 

"  My  bear  Peel — I  have  seen  Canning,  and  should  be  glad  if  you  could  call 
upon  me  to-night  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  for  ^y^  minutes. — Ever  yours, 

"  LlVEEPOOL. 

*^  Do  not  trouble  yourself  to  send  an  answer.^ 

My  impression  is,  that  at  that  interview  I  repeated  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  earnest 
desire  to  retire,  but  that  I  consented  to  remain  in  office.  I  cannot  prove  certainly 
at  this  distance  of  time  that  that  interview  had  reference  to  the  Catholic  question:  I 
believe  it  had.  I  find  a  letter  which  was  written  to  me  upon  an  important  subject 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  bearing  date  the  15th  September.  Lord  Liverpool  was  at 
Walmer  Castle  at  the  time,  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  communi- 
cate with  me  in  writing.     He  writes : — 

'<  (Mo9t  confidential.)  ^*  Walmeb  Castlb,  September  15,  1825. 

'  "  Mt  dear  Peel — I  return  in  another  cover,  Goulburn*s  letters.  Yon  may  wish 
to  hear  from  me  what  I  think  about  dissolution.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
decided  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  2'2Dd,  the  day  of  our  meeting.  I  have  had 
some  correspondence  with  Canning  upon  the  subject:  the  inclination  of  his  opinion 
is  to  put  off  the  dissolution  till  next  year.  I  am  decidedly  for  the  dissolution  now, 
if  the  Catholic  question  is  to  receive  the  support  of  those  who  are  generally  friendly 
to  it,  in  the  government,  in  the  next  session.  But  if  they  are  willing  that  the  Catholic 
and  corn  questions  shall  remain  in  abeyance  during  the  next  year,  and  are  prepared, 
therefore,  as  to  the  former,  to  discourage  its  being  brought  on,  and,  if  brought  on, 
to  move  a  previous  question  or  adjournment  upon  it,  in  that  case  I  have  no  desire  to 
press  the  dissolution  during  the  present  autumn.  I  say  to  press  the  dissolution, 
because  I  think  the  reasons  for  and  against  it  are  nearly  b^anced;  and  I  can  r^ulily 
acquiesce  in  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be.     I  hear  Lord  Wellesley  is  for  the 

dissolution  now,  and and  the  whole connection,  for  very  opposite  reasons, 

decidedly  against  it. — Ever  sincerely  yours, 

**  LXVEBPOOL." 

There  are  mentioned  in  this  letter  two  names  which,  with  permission  of  the  House, 
I  omit.  They  are  the  names  of  persons  not  holding  office.  This  letter  was  written 
in  the  autumn  of  1825.  Is  it  possible  that  this  letter  could  have  been  written  to  me 
if  I  had  previously  intimated  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  I  had  changed  my  opinions  as 
to  the  Catholic  claims?  It  is  a  communication,  *^  most  confidential,*'  on  the 
probable  bearing  of  a  dissolution  on  the  Catholic  question;  and  it  is  surely  in  the 
conviction  that  my  opinion  is  in  concurrence  with  his  own  that  Lord  Liverpool  thus 
confidently  writes  to  me.  Those  are  the  three  letters  which  in  1825  I  received 
from  Lord  Liverpool.  They  may  not  be  in  themselves  very  important,  but  they 
surely  are  not  letters  that  would  have  been  written  by  Lord  Liverpool  to  me.  if  I  had 
intimated  to  him  a  change  in  my  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question.  These  are  tlie 
whole  of  the  letters  in  my  possession,  which  appear  to  me  to  have  any  bearing  upon 
the  communication  alleged  to  have  taken  place  with  Lord  Liverpool.  In  speaking, 
in  the  year  1829«  I  stat^  that  I  held  in  my  hand  a  document  which  would  prove 
tliat  my  retirement  from  office  would  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  government.  I 
do  not  very  well  recollect  what  that  document  was.  The  object  was  to  prove  that  my 
'  resignation  would  have  led  to  the  resignation  of  Lord  Liverpool.  I  have  the  strongest 
impression  that  it  referred  to  conversations  between  me  and  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Lord 
Liverpool,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  retire  in  the  event  of  my  resignation.  I 
have  searched  for  the  statement,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it. 

I  have  been  hitherto  addressing  myself  to  the  preliminary  question,  what  was  the 
communication  bet  wen  Lord  Liverpool  and  myself?  I  now  come  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, which  is  a  different  one.  Though  1  made  no  such  communication  as  that  sup- 
poseid  to  Lord  Liverpool,  did  I  in  1829  declare  that  I  had  made  it?  The  whole 
foundation  for  the  charge  is  this — that  I  said,  in  1829,  that  I  had  communicated  in 
1825  to  Lord  Liverpool  my  opinion  that  aomething  as  to  the  Catholics  niuft  be  done. 
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I  am  not  going  to  put  any  stnuned  interpretation  upon  those  woida.  I  poaitivelr 
deny  that  I  used  them.  I  deny  that  I  stated  in  1829  that  I  had  informed  Loril 
Liyerpoolin  1825  that  the  time  had  come  when  something  must  be  done,  for  tlie 
Catholics.  This  second  charge  against  me  is  to  this  efieet,  that  In  1829  I  made 
that  statement,  and  afterwards  garbled  the  speech  in  which  the  statement  is  allied 
to  have  been  made.  Says  the  hon.  gentleman  the  meml)er  for  Shrewsbury — **  I  am 
making  no  charge  against  the  right  hon.  gentleipan ;  hut  I  say  that  his  is  a  mutilated, 
a  garbled,  or,  to  use  the  softer  language  of  this  House,  a  mutilated  report." 

[An  hon.  member :  Corrected.]  Well,  **  corrected."  The  variation  in  the  reporli 
as  to  that  expression  only  shows  that  too  much  confidence  cannot  be  placed  in  then; 
and  yet  twenty  years  after  the  events  have  taken  place  I  am  to  be  condemned  on  ae- 
connt  of  discrepancies  in  newspaper  reports  I  But  hear  my  answer  to  the  charge  of 
Monday  night.  The  hon.  gentleman  began  by  stating  that  he  adverted  to  this  sub- 
ject with  the  deepest  pain.  He  said — ^*  There  were  two  reports,  one  in  HanMord^  in 
which  members  corrected  their  own  speeches,  and  another  m  the  Mirror  ofI\triitH 
ment^  in  which  were  taken  down  by  the  most  skilful  short-hand  writers,  most  of  them 
men  of  education  and  intelligence,  reports  of  every  thing  that  occurred  in  parliament, 
which  were  published  every  three  days." 

And  the  hon.  gentleman  came  down  on  Mondapr  night.  I  having  no  conception 
whatever  of  what  was  about  to  occur,  and,  professing  that  he  approached  the  subject 
with  great  pain,  stated  also  that  he  had  been  making  careful  inquiry,  and  had  found 
that  there  was  an  independent  body  of  reporters  reporting  for  the  Mirror  of  ParHa" 
merUf  not  connected  with  the  public  press.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  a  connection 
with  the  press,  that  enables  him  to  spneak  with  some  authority  on  these  points,  I 
heard  his  statement,  and  it  struck  me,  as  it  struck  others,  that  evidence  of  concur- 
rence between  two  independent  and  separate  authorities  was  strong,  if  they  had  made 
the  same  report.  The  hon.  gentleman  went  on  to  say — ^*  I  have  made  every  inquiry, 
and  I  have  been  informed  that  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  made  by 
Mr.  Barrow,  one  of  the  most  finished  short-hand  writers,  and  a  man  of  education  and 
intelligence.** 

Wefi,  Mr.  Barrow  is  dead,  and  reference  to  him  is  impossible;  but  I  have  made 
inquiry  from  others,  and  I  give  the  most  peremptory  contradiction  to  the  statement 
that  the  report  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  was  written  by  Mr.  Barrow.  I  deny 
that  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  reporter  at  all.  Mr.  Barrow  was  the  editor  of  the  publi- 
cation, and  was  not  then,  though  he  might  have  l>een  a  reporter,  in  the  habit  of 
reporting  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament.  The  hon.  gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  weight  to  his  charge,  having  told  the  House  that  the  report  of  the  Mirrar 
was  a  separate  and  independent  report  made  by  men  of  high  character  and  attain- 
ments, went  on  to  say — *'  I  had  the  discretion  to  refer  to  the  report  of  the  Bpeech 
given  in  one  of  the  most  eminent  public  papers  of  the  day,  and  I  find,  in  The  Timet 
of  March  6,  1829,  the  report  is*'— so  and  so. 

All  tills  apparent  caution  invests  the  hon.  gentleman's  statement  with  additional 
authority;  it  shows  he  has  not  been  hasty  and  indiscreet;  that  he  does  not  prder  a 
charge  against  me  on  an  individual  report  without  having  carefully  compared  and 
collated  it  with  other  reports ;  and  he  asks  credit  for  discretion  in  not  making  the 
charge  upon  a  single  one.  Finding  that  the  report  in  The  Times  confirms  the  report 
in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  he  concludes  that  two  concurrent  reports  from  two 
independent  authorities  render  it  unnecessary  to  call  for  further  evidence.  Now,  I 
put  this  question  to  the  hon.  gentleman — As  you  have  had  the  discretion  to  refer  to 
the  report  in  The  Times,  and  have  informed  the  House  that  it  is  concurrent  with 
that  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  have  you  had  the  discretion  to  examine  otlier  reports 
also  ?  There  were  other  morning  papers  at  that  time,  for  which  there  were  separate 
and  independent  reports,  and  as  you  took  the  precaution  of  referring  to  one,  and, 
finding  an  apparent  concurrence,  have  informed  the  House  of  tliat  fafet,  and  havo 
concluded  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  further  evidence ;  allow  me  to  ask  if  the 
same  sense  of  justice  has  induced  you  to  examine  the  other  reports?  Did  yon  look 
at  the  reports  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Morning  Herald,  the  Morning  F&et^ 
and  the  Morning  Journal,  a  paper  whieh  was  set  up  to  destroy  tlie  hopes  of  toe  sne- 
cess  of  Catholic  emancipation  f  There  were  four  other  papers ;  as  you  hunted  up 
the  report  in  The  Times,  I  ask  the  question,  did  you  examine  the^otfaeri  ?,    If  yoa 
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did  not,  how  came  you  to  limit  your  caution  and  discretion  to  the  production  of  the 
only  report  that  seemed  to  give  a  confirmation  to  yonr  charge?  If  you  did  examine 
the  others,  why  did  you  not  in  common  honesty,  admit  the  discrepancy  they  exhibit  ? 
Why  did  you  not,  in  justice  to  me,  state  that  which  is  the  fact,  namely,  that  each 
report  of  the  four  other  newspapers,  all  made  by  separate  and  independent  reporters, 
altogether  exclude  the  words  on  which  this  imputation  is  founded  ?  Observe,  the 
words  are  these — **  The  time  has  come  when  something  with  respect  to  the  Catholic 
claims  ought  to  be  done,**  introduced  into  the  passage  in  which  I  said  I  wished  to 
relinquish  office.  This  appears  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  those  identicid 
words  are  in  The  27me»,  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  these  are  two  independent  reports. 
I  will  now  read  the  reports  of  the  other  papers :  this  is  the  report  of  the  Morning 
Herald: — '*  But,  so  far  as  his  personal  condiict  was  contrasted  with  that  of  1825,  he 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  state,  that  in  that  year  he  was  a  minister  of  the  home  de- 
partment, and,  being  then  in  a  minority  on  the  Roman  Catholic  question,  he  felt 
that  his  situation  was  untenable.  He  did  not  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from 
the  duties  which  had  devolved  upon  him;  but  he  stated  to  Lord  Liverpool  his 
opinion  that  the  time  was  come  when  he  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  and 
responsibility  of  Irish  affairs,  being,  as  he  then  was,  in  a  minority  on  the  uuestion 
that  had  the  most  important  relations  to  them.  It  was  at  that  time  notifiea  to  him 
that  his  retirement  from  office  would  involve  that  of  Lord  Liverpool  and  others,  and 
that  a  probable  consequence  of  that  retirement  would  be  a  dissolution  of  parliament.** 

See  what  reports  are  I  The  speech  reported  took  four  hours  in  the  delivery ;  I 
speak  it  to  the  honour  of  the  gentlemen  who  furnish  these  reports,  that  I  believe 
they  are  influenced  by  an  earnest  desire  to  be  correct  and  just  to  all  parties ;  but  how 
can  they  avoid  mistakes  of  this  kind  ?  Here  is  a  most  material  one :  the  report 
speaks  of  <*a  dissolution  of  parliament/'  when  it  is  obvious  I  must  have  said  a  dis- 
solution of  the  government.  That  is  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald,  I  will  now 
take  that  of  the  Morning  Chronicle : — *^  As  far.  Sir,  as  my  own  personal  experience 
goes,  allow  me  to  say  that  in  1825,  when  I,  being  the  secretary  of  the  home  depart- 
ment, was  expected  to  state  my  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  felt  my  situation 
as  a  minister,  to  be  one  of  considerable  difficulty,  charg^  as  I  was  with  the  super- 
intendence of  Irish  affairs,  and  yet  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
Juestion  of  so  much  importance  as  that  we  are  now  considering.  With  this  feeling, 
sought  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  a  responsible  adviser  of  the  Crown.  I  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Liverpool,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  her  Miyesty*8  government, 
stated  the  painful  situation  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  earnestly  pressed  to  be  re- 
lieved from  it  It  was,  however,  signified  to  me  that  my  retirement  from  office  would 
determine  the  retirement  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  that  would  dissolve  the  existing 
government.'' 

Now  for  the  Morning  Poet,  which  took  a  part  decidedly  affainst  me : — **  But,  as 
far  as  he  himself  was  personally  concerned,  he  must  state  that  in  the  year  1825, 
when  he,  as  the  minister  for  the  home  department,  found  himself  in  a  minority,  he 
felt  at  least  the  difficulty  of  his  position,  charged  as  he  was  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  He  did  at  that  time  seek  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  office.  He  did  then  state  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  found  himself  so  situated  as  to  require  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  station 
he  had  filled.  He  had  before  had  occasion  to  state  that  fact,  and  also  to  add  that 
Lord  Liverpool  had  said,  in  reply  to  his  application,  that  if  he  (Mr.  Peel)  retired, 
the  administration  must  be  broken  up,  for  that  he  (Lord  Liverpool)  would  send  in 
his  resignation  also.     He  held  in  his  hand  the  proof  of  these  facts.'' 

Is  not  this  a  marvellous  concurrence  ?  But  I  come  now  to  a  still  more  hostile  paper, 
the  Morning  Journal^  established  for  the  express  purpose  of  defeating  the  measure 
of  1829 ;  the  Morning  Journal  says — **  So  far  as  my  personal  conduct  is  concerned, 
I  can  state  that,  in  1825,  when  I  was  minister  for  the  home  department,  I  was  in  a 
minority  upon  the  Catholic  question  in  this  House;  I  felt  this  at  least  to  be  the  case, 
that  my  situation  as  minister  was  untenable.  In  the  office  which  I  held  I  was  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  affidrs  of  Ireland;  and,  finding  myself  in  a  minority 
on  that  question,  which,  in  reference  to  the  state  of  that  country,  was  the  most 
important  that  could  engage  my  attention,  I  at  that  time  sought  to  be  relieved  from 
the  responsibilities  connected  with  my  situation.    I  at  that  time  told  my  n^ble  friend 
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(Lord  Liverpool),  who  was  then  at  ilie  head  of  the  goveroment,  that  ooa  tbing  at 
least  must  be  done,  namely,  that  I  shaiild  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  offiee. 
It  was  upon  that  occasion  notified  to  me  that  my  retirement  from  office  would  Ifsad 
to  the  retirement  of  my  noble  friend ;  that  this  would  hreak  up  the  whole  administra- 
tion. I  should  have  wished  to  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  making  any  relereooe 
to  this  correspondence.  However,  I  am  ready  to  submit  it  to  the  perusal  of  any 
person  who  chooses  to  inspect  it.*' 

Here  is  an  eiact  concurrence  in  the  purport  of  the  speech  in  all  four  papers,  and 
they  all  omit  the  passage  about  the  time  **  having  come  when  something  witii  respect 
to  the  Catholic  question  must  be  done.*'  The  House  never  heard  till  I  stated  it,  that 
though  the  report  in  The  Times  did  appear  to  lend  a  sanction  to  that  in  the  Mirror 
of  ParUamenty  there  were  four  other  papers,  with  separate  and  independent  reports, 
all  agreeing,  with  marvellous  accuracy,  in  the  general  purport  of  what  I  s«d,  and 
all  omitting  the  passage  in  question.  Still  when  one  paper  giving  an  independent 
report  agrees  with  the  report  of  another  paper  as  to  a  particular  passage  of  a  speech, 
the  absence  of  that  passage  in  four  other  reports,  however  strong  a  circumstanoe  it 
may  be,  does  not  altogether  destroy  the  effect  of  such  concurrence.  There  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  the  concurrence,  particularly  when  Mr.  Barrow,  this  able  and 
intelligent  man,  an  independent  reporter  for  the  Mirror  of  ParliamBnt^  which  bad 
a  separate  class  of  reporters,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  reporter  of  The  Timeu 
But  I  deny  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barrow  wrote  that  report;  I  deny  the  fact  also,  that 
there  was  a  separate  class  of  reporters  for  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  I  have  in- 
quired into  this  subject  as  well  as  the  hon.  gentleman;  and  I  state  this  fact,  which 
I  can  positively  demonstrate,  that  Mr.  Barrow  did  not  report  any  speech  for  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament;  and  I  state  also  .this  other  fact,  that  the  Mirror  ofPwrUament 
had  not  a  separate  class  of  reporters.  I  deny  altogether  the  force  of  the  evidence 
from  the  supposed  accidental  concurrence — I  state  this  as  the  fact,  that  the  reporters 
of  the  Morning  Chranide  and  The  Times  were  in  connection  with  the  Mbrror  of 
Parliament — that  they  did  not  make  separate  reports — (it  would  have  been  absurd  if 
they  had  done  so) — but  they  met  together,  compared  each  other's  reports,  and  sent 
to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  that  which  gave  the  fullest  report  of  one  part  of 
a  speech,  and  that  whick  gave  the  fullest  report  of  another;  and  the  reports 
of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  were  concocted  from  the  reports  so  furnished. 
That  is  the  information  which  has  reached  me,  and  which  I^  can  establish  by 
the  most  unquestionable  evidence.  I  could  prove  what  I  state  by  taking  the 
report  of  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  and  the  reports  of  The  IHmee^  Chronicle^ 
and  Morning  Herald,  and  showing  that  the  report  of  my  speech  inserted  in 
the  Mirror  of  Parliament  is  a  mere  concoction  from  the  reports  of  the  three 
newspapers.  I  can  prove  that  whole  pages  are  taken  from  one  or  other  of  those 
papers,  with  scarcely  the  variation  of  a  word,  or  only  changing  the  person; 
altering  '^  he**  into  '^  I;*'  I  can  prove  it  by  the  fact,  that  trifling  errors  wluch  by 
itome  accident  occurred  in  the  report  made  for  The  Times,  by  a  most  able  and  di^ 
tinguished  reporter  (Mr.  Tyas),  have  been  copied  in  the  Mirror  of  ParUaamenL 
Then,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  there  were  no  separate  reports  for  the  Mirror  qfPofHa- 
me7U-Af  they  were  taken  from  the  other  papers— and  if  in  this  instance  the  reference 
to  the  '*  something  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Catholics'*  was  copied  from  The 
Times,  what  becomes  of  the  concurrence  between  them  ?  Does  not  the  argument, 
founded  upon  the  concurrence  of  two  reports,  ak<)gether  break  down?  Wal  then, 
as  to  the  charge  of  garbling  my  speech.  When  I  knew  I  had  not  made  use  of  the 
words  attributed  to  me,  when  I  saw  that  the  newspapers  generally  consulted  on  such 
matters  had  excluded  them,  was  I  not  justified  in  relying  on  their  concurrence,  and 
in  excluding  those  words  also?  But  the  hon.  gentleman  says  he  finds  this  note 
appended  to  the  speech  in  Hansard,  ^*  Inserted  with  the  permission  and  approbation 
of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,"  and  that  remark  elicited  **  prolonged  cheering ;"  as  if  I  had 
sent  to  Hansard  a  corrected  report  of  the  speech  with  the  suppressio  vert,  and  begged 
him  to  insert  it !  What  is  the  fact?  I  should  have  thought  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
have  known  it.  Mr.  Murray,  the  bookseller,  published  that  speech,  and  bad  the 
copyright  of  it ;  the  publishers  of  Hansard's  Debates  applied  for  my  permission  to 
insert  that  report,  and  I  asked  Mr.  Murray  to  grant  it ;  when  it  was  published  they 
inserted  a  note  in  order  to  show  that  this  was  not  done  surreptitiously,  but  had  vaj 
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aathority  and  coocumaoe.  I  observe,  that  The  Times  reporter,  he  who  originally 
xnade  this  mistake,  and  inserted  the  words,  ''  something  ought  to  be  done  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,**  regrets,  at  the  end  of  the  report — though  other  reporters 
make  no  such  complaint — that  *^  the  right  hon.  baronet^s  voice  was  occasionally  so 
low  that  he  was  but  indistinctly  heard  in  the  gallery ;"  and,  nineteen  years  after  the 
fact,  I  am  to  be  called  on  and  condemned  upon  that  report !  And  on  what  ground  ? 
Because  there  was  a  deaf  reporter  for  The  TimeM.  Every  other  reporter  reported 
me  correctly:  The  Times  reporter  made  a  mistake,  and  The  Times  reporter  says  I 
was  ^'  indistinctly  heard  in  the  galleryJ^ 

It  yrsa  on  Monday  night  last,  that,  for  the  first  time,  I  heard  of  any  discrepancies 
in  the  reports;  and  I  was  denounced  as  a  garbler,  and  mutilator,  and  suppressor  of 
the  truth,  because  in  correcting  my  speech  I  took  the  authority  of  four  reports  against 
one,  the  four  confirming  what  was  my  own  impression.  I  think  I  have  disposed  of 
Mr.  Barrow  and  his  independent  reports — this  m&n  of  intelligence  and  education, 
who  wrote  reports  which  I  have  demonstrated  he  did  not  write.  I  have  not  Mr. 
Barrow  to  appeal  to ;  but  I  cannot  doubt  he  wooki  de&y  the  allegation  that  the 
Mirror  of  ParUamerU  had  a  band  of  reporters  separate  and  distinct  from  the.reporters 
for  the  newspapers.  I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the 
speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU.  As  I  have  said,  I  was 
engaged  in  all  the  fierce  conflicts  to  which  I  adverted  a  little  while  ago ;  and  I  never 
heard  of  this  charge  before.  I  was  not  aware  that  it  had  been  preferred  in  1829  by 
Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU.  The  fact  is,  that  if  I  had  stated  in  1829  that  my  opinions 
on  the  Catholic  question  bad  undergone  a  change  in  1825,  such  a  statement  would 
have  been  utterly  at  variance  not  only  with  the  fact,  but  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  speech  made  in  1829.  I  said  in  that  speech,  that  I  was  prepared  to  take  the 
same  course  then  which  I  had  taken  in  1825 — ^namely,  resign  my  oflSce;  but  with 
this  addition,  that  I  then  advised  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  that  I 
was  prepared  in  a  private  capacity  to  support  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  a  measure 
for  its  adjustment.  My  speech  in  proposing  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief-bill  in  1829, 
was  delivered  on  the  5th  March.  On  the  following  day,  the  6th  of  March,  I  was 
questioned,  not  why  I  had  stated  that  in  1825  my  opinions  had  changed,  but  the 
natural  question  was  put  to  me — ^if  you  are  prepared  to  grant  Catholie  emancipation 
in  1829,  why  did  you  not  consent,  in  1827,  to  form  part  of  an  administration  of  which 
Mr.  Canning  was  to  be  the  head,  and  which  was  favourable  to  concession  ?  That 
question  was  put  to  me  on  the  6th  of  March  by  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  With  respect 
to  the  speech  of  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU,  I  know  well  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
would  be  incapable  of  garbling  or  omitting  anything  in  a  speech  of  his ;  and  I 
wish  hon.  members  would  read  that  speech.  He  does  there  assume  that,  in  the 
statement  made  by  me  on  the  5th  of  March,  I  had  used  the  words  in  qu^tion ;  but 
might  not  Sir  £!dward  KnatchbuU  have  seen  the  report  of  the  Mirror  ofParlia- 
ment^  and  drawn  his  inferences  from  that  report?  Here  let  me  ask  one  other  question. 
As  the  hon.  member  for  Shrewsbury  thought  it  right  to  collate. the  report  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  with  that  in  The  Times  with  regard  to  my  speech,  I  ask  him, 
did  he  take  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  Sir  £!dward  KoatchbuU  ? 
The  hon.  member  did  not  trust  to  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  in  preterrirtg  his  accusa- 
tion against  me,  but  said  that  he  had  had  the  caution  to  refer  to  21ie  Twiesj  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  that  newspaper  confirmed  the  report  of  the  Mirror 
of  Parliament,  Has  he  taken  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  speech  of  Sir 
Edward  KnatchbuU  ?  Has  he  compared  The  Times'  report  of  Sir  Edward  KnatchbuU's 
speech  with  the  report  in  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  f  Here  is  the  report  of  that 
speech,  which  appeared  in  The  Times  newspaper,  and  which  contains  not  one  single 
word  of  the  accusation  which  the  Mirror  of  Parliament  represents  that  gentleman  to 
have  made  against  me,  namely,  that  I  had  admitted  that  in  1825  I  was  of  opinion 
that  the  time  had  come  when  concessions  should  be  made  to  the  Catholics.  This  is  the 
report  of  Sir  E.  Knatolibuirs  speech  in  I^i?  Times: — *^With  reference  to  the  occasion  he 
alluded  to,  he  asked  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  if  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  country 
were  the  reason  of  his  present  policy,  ought  not  the  measure  to  have  been,  in  justice  to 
the  country,  conceded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning  ?  If  the  same  grounds  of  argument, 
the  same  necessity  from  the  state  of  Ireland  exist^  then  as  at  present,  why  dia  not  the 
rig^t  hon.  gentleman  support  it  when  it  received  the  aid  and  countenance  of  Mr.  Caq- 
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ning  ?  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  then  discovered  the  necessity  of  c 
why  did  he  oppose  Mr.  Canning  on  other  grounds  which  he  has  stpce  abandoned  f  Bfr. 
Canning  was  ttie  powerful,  the  consistent,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the  Catholics ; 
and  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  1829,  saw  reason  for  adopting  the  line  of  pcdicj 
invariably  maintained  by  that  distinguislied  statesman,  why  did  he  not  as  readily  see 
it  in  1827,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  alive?  *' 

The  House  will  not  fail  to  observe,  that  in  the  report  of  The  Times,  there  is  not 
one  word  to  favour  the  supposition  that  Sir  E.  Enatchbiill  chained  me  with  haTing 
asserted,  in  the  year  1329,  tnat  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the  policy  of  ofiering  far- 
ther'resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  undergone  a  change  in  the  year  1825.  Bat, 
Sir,  I  have  not  contented  myself  with  a  reference  to  The  Timet  report  alone.  This 
accusation  is  not  in  the  report  of  the  Morning  Herald^  nor  in  that  of  the  Mormg 
Journal,  I  will  take  up  the  Morning  Journal  again.  Its  version  of  the  speech  ai 
Sir  E.  Knatchbull  runs  thus: — ^  I  say,  then,  in  reference  to  that  period,  that  if  the 
policy  of  concediug  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was  so  strong  as  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman descrit)e6  it  to  be,  in  common  justice  to  the  country,  in  common  justice  to 
himself,  that  was  the  moment  when  he  should  have  conceded  then.  When  Mr. 
Canning,  who  was  the  advocate — the  able  and  the  consistent  advocate  of  the  Cathdie 
claims,  first  introduced  into  parliament  a  measure  for  conceding  those  claims,  I  did 
not  consider  such  concession  either  expedient  or  necessary.  Such  was  also  my  im- 
pression when  they  were  again  brought  forward  in  1827. 

Is  it  fair  to  condemn  me  because  there  was  such  a  report  of  the  speech  of  8ir 
Edward  Knatchbull  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament^  of  lAiioh  report  I  had  not  the 
slightest  conception ;  a  report  which  is  not  confirmed  by  that  of  The  Times^  or  the 
Morning  Hercdd,  or  the  Morning  Journal^  none  of  which  attribute  the  ezpressioo 
in  question  to  fiir  JB.  Knatchbull?  —  is  it,  I  say,  just  to  impute  to  me  that  I 
remained  silent  under  a  charge  which,  so  far  as  my  FeeoUection  serves  me,  was 
never  made.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  Sir  Edward  £natohhull  was  or 
was  not  absent  at  the  time  my  speech  was  delivered ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I 
am  certain  that  he  is:total]y  incapable  of  garbling  or  mutilating  any  speech  attri- 
buted to  him. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  gone  through,  one  by  one,  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  attention  with  which  they  have  listened  to 
me.  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  I  have  had  to  labour. 
Oppressed  with  public  business,  I  have  had  to  devote  two  or  three  days  to  the 
collating  and  contrasting  of  newspaper  reports,  of  speeches  delivered  many  years 
since,  for  the  pur|K>se  of  rebutting  charges  founded  upon  such  an  authority,  preferred 
seventeen  years  after  the  transactions  in  question  took  place.  I  trust  I  may  venture 
to  assert  I  have  succeeded  in  vindicating  myself;  and  yet,  considering  the  difficulty 
in  which  I  was  placed,  how  possible  it  is  that  J  might  have  failed  !  I  might  not  have 
been  able  to  have  proved  my  case  so  completely.  But  I  have  had  the  willing  aid  of 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  public  press—gentlemen  beyond  my  influence,  beyond 
my  control.  Actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  those  which  are  suggested  by  a  love 
of  justice,  they  have  generously  come  forward  to  supply  me  with  the  information 
necessary  for  my  vindication — the  information  which  enables  me  to  deny  that  Mr. 
Barrow  reported  one  line  of  the  speech  in  1829 — which  enables  me  to  deny  that  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament  had  a  band  of  reporters  independent  of  the  public  press— which 
enables  me  to  shatter  to  pieces  the  hostile  conclusions  which  are  founded  on  the  ap- 

1)arent  concurrence  of  the  report  of  The  Times  with  that  of  the  Mirror  ofParUament 
'.  have  been  enabled  to  prove  that  that  report  is  at  direct  variance  with  the  reports 
in  all  the  other  morning  newspapers — to  prove  that  it  is  not  an  independent  report — 
that  the  reason  why  an  equivocal  expression  appeared  in  the  Mirror  ofParliameni 
is  sin) ply  this,  that  the  report  of  The  Times  was  adopted  and  engrafted  into  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament. 

The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  his  speech  by  a  passionate  representation  of  hisvenera* 
tion  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  at  a  fitting  time,  and  in  a  fitting 
manner,  these  are  feelings  which  are  to  be  held  in  respect.  The  hon.  gentleman 
described  Mr.  Canning  as  an  eagle;  he  spoke  of  him  as  the  rider  of  Bucephalus. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  he  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  all  his  inteUeet 
to  magnify  the  praises  of  Mr.  Canning,  and  that  he  had  submitted  to  some  great 
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personal  sacrifice  on  account  of  hia  devotion  to  Mr.  Canning.  Why,  Sir,  if  he  has 
those  feelings,  they  are  to  be  held  in  honour;  but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  is 
parading  these  feelings  of  veneration  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Canning  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  wounding  a  political  opponent,  he  is  desecrating  feelings  which, 
when  sincere,  are  entitled  to  esteem  and  respect.  So  far  from  succeeding  in  his 
purpose  of  inflicting  a  bbw  upon  me,  he  is  rallying  around  me  public  sympathy ; 
and  exciting  public  indig^tion  at  the  time  chosen  for  this  attack,  and  the  motives 
which  led  to  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  frequently  and  feelingly  complains  that  I  won't 
condescend  to  bandy  personalities  with  him.  I^  Sir,  defend  myself  when  I  think 
defence  is  necessary ;  I  defend  myself  now  on  account  of  the  plausibility  of  the 
charge  and  concatenation  of  circumstances  brought  together  as  evidence.  But  when 
the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  industrious  in  his  research,  as  to  point  out  at  what  house  on  a 
certain  day  I  attended  a  certain  dinner,  I  say  at  once  I  will  not  descend  to  his 
details;  I  know  not  where  the  dinner  to  which  he  refers,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1827, 
was  given,  and  I  trust  the  House  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  condescend  to  inquire. 
No,  Sir,  I  will  not  answer  that  hon.  gentleman.  I  wUl  not  inquire  whether  that  hon. 
gentleman  has  a  right  to  talk  about  '^  an  organized  hypocrisy,  "  ^*  a  pharisaical  as- 
sociation." With  these  charges  and  these  phrases  I  have  no  concern.  Every  man 
has  a  right  to  determine  for  himself  with  whom  and  on  what  occasions  he  will 
descend  into  the  arena  of  personal  contest.     I  will  not  retaliate  upon  the  hon. 

5-entleman.  I  limit  myself  to  the  defence  of  my  character  when  unjustly  attacked, 
f  new  and  unheard-of  charges  are  to  be  brought  against  me — if  documents  of 
which  I  have  had  no  notice  are  to  be  produced  against  me  after  my  successful  refu- 
tation of  the  argument  founded  upon  those  which  have  been  produced,  then  I  put 
in  a  preliminary  appeal  to  the  justice  and  to  the  generosity  of  this  House — I  entreat 
them  to  bear  in  mmd  that  I  have  now  no  opportunity  of  replying  to  new  charges. 
If  new  charges  are  to  be  preferred,  I  trust  either  that  notice  will  be  given  to  me  of 
the  nature  of  them,  or,  if  it  be  not,  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  again  accede 
to  my  appeal,  and  again  suspend  their  judgment  until  the  time  shall  come  for  my 
defence. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Disraeli  having  replied,— the  latter  contending  that 
the  charges  contained  in  the  allegation  had  not  been  refuted^ — the  order  of  the  day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Protection  of  Life  (Ireland)  bill  was  read,  and  the  debate 
again  adjourned.  Several  more  night's  having  been  occupied  in  the  discussion,  a 
division  took  place  and  the  hill  was  thrown  out,  Sir  R.  Peel  and  his  colleagues  being 
left  in  a  minority  of  seventy  three. 
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June  29,  1846. 

Sn  RoBBBT  Pjkel:  Mr.  Speakeiv  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  avail  mvself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  notifying  to  this  House  that  in  consequence  of  the  position 
of  her  Migesty's  government,  and  especially  in  consequence  of  the  vote  to  which 
the  House  came  on  the  niffht  of  Thursday  last,  refusing  to  give  to  her  Mi^esty*s 
servants  those  powers  which  they  deemed  necessary  for  the  repression  of  outrage 
and  the  protection  of  life  in  Ireland,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  tneir  duty  to  tender 
^eir  resignation  to  a  gracious  Sovereign.  The  resolution  to  tender  that  resignation 
was  unanimously  agr^  to  by  her  Majesty^s  servants,  and  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion. If  I  had  any  complaint  to  prefer  with  respect  to  the  course  pursued  by  the 
House,  this  is  not  the  occasion  on  which  I  would  make  it.^  It  is  impossible  not  to 
feel  that  the  occasion  of  a  complete  change  in  the  councils  of  a  vast  empire,  affecting, 
for  weal  or  for  woe,  many  millions  of  the  Queen^s  subjects  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
habitable  globe,  is  an  important,  I  might  almost  say,  a  solemn  occasion.  It  is  not 
upon  such  an  occasion  that  one  word  ought  to  be  uttered  by  a  minister  of  the 
Crown,  acting  in  homage  to  constitutional  principles,  that  can  by  possibility 
provoke  party  controversy.  Such  controversy  would  be  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  occasion;  and,  I  must  add,  that  to  provoke  any  such  controversy 
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would  be  entirely  at  Tariance  with  the  personal  feelings  which  influence  me  ia  ad- 
dressing  this  House.  Those  feelings  would  rather  prompt  me  to  acknowedge  with 
gratitude  the  many  occasions  on  which,  speaking  of  the  great  body  of  the  geatiemen 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House,  they  ha^e  giyen  to  my  colleagues  and  myself,  at  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  present  session,  their  generous  and  cordial  support.  They 
would  prompt  me  also  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  disinterested  aid,  which 
we  have  not  unfrequently  received  fh>m  gentlemen  opposite,  in  oblivion  of  party 
differences.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  nothing  will  escape  from  me  in  ezplaining  the 
course  her  Majestv^s  government  have  thought  it  their  duty  to  pursue,  that  can  nm 
the  risk  of  provokmg  the  controversy  which  I  deprecate. 

Her  Majesty,  Sir,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  our  tender  of  resignation, 
and  her  servants  now  only  hold  their  offices  until  their  successors  shall  have  beeo 
appointed.  I  said,  Sir,  that  if  I  had  complaints  to  prefer,  this  is  not  the  ooeaslon 
on  which  I  would  prefer  them.  (But  I  have  no  complaints  to  make.  I  did  not  pro- 
pose the  measures  connected  witt  the  commercial  policy  of  the  empire,  which  have 
been  so  severelv  contested,  without  foreseeing  the  great  probability  that,  whether  those 
measures  should  succeed  or  fail,  thev  must  cause  the  dissolution  of  the  goTemment 
which  introduced  them.  And,  therefore,  I  rather  rejoice  that  her  Majesty's  ministers 
have  been  relieved  from  all  difficulty,  by  an  early  and  unambiguous  decision  of  the 
House  of  Oommons;  for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  even  if  tW  deeision  had  been 
in  our  fi&vour  on  the  particular  vote,  I  would  not  have  consented  to  hold  office  upon 
sufferance,  or  through  the  mere  evasion  of  parliamentary  difficulties.  It  is  not  for 
the  public  interest  that  a  government  should  remain  in  office  when  it  is  unable  to 
give  practical  efibct  to  the  measures  it  believes  necessary  for  the  national  welfiuv; 
and  1  certainly  do  not  think  it  probable,  in  the  position  in  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  were  placed  by  the  withdrawal— perhaps  the  natural  withdrawal^-of 
9ie  confidence  of  many  of  those  whd  heretofore  had  given  it  support,  that  even  if 
the  late  vote  had  been  in  our  favour,  ministers  would  have  been  able,  with  credit  to 
themselves,  and  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs.     ) 

We  have  advised  her  Majesty  to  accept  our  resignation  at  once,  without  adopting 
that  alternative  to  which  we  might  have  resorted,  namely,  recommending  to  the 
Crown  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  present  parliament. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow,  speaking  with  a  frankness  that  I  trust  will  oliend  no  one, 
that  if  her  Majesty's  government  had  failed  in  carrying,  in  all  their  integtity,  the 
main  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  it  was  my  duty  to  recommend,  that  there  is 
no  exertion  that  I  would  not  have  made — no  sacrifice  that  I  would  not  have  incurred — 
in  order  to  ensure  the  ultimate  success  of  those  measures,  or  at  any  rale  to  give  the 
country  an  opportunity  of  pronouncing  its  opinion  on  the  subject.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose, I  should  have  felt  justified  in  advising  dissolution,-  because  I  think  the 
continuance  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  such  hnportant  matters,  woidd  have  been 
a  greater  evil  than  the  resort  to  a  constitutional  mode  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of 
the  nation.  But  there  has  been  fortunately  no  necessity  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament 
upon  that  ground.  Those  who  dissented  most  strongly  from  our  comdoercial  palicy, 
'irithdrew  all  factious  and  unseemly  opposition,  and,  protesting  against  our  mea- 
sures, they  have  finally  allowed  them  to  pass.  Those  measures  having  thus  beeiknie 
the  law,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  be  justified,  for  any  subordinate  considerations, 
for  the  mere  interests  of  government  or  party,  in  advising  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative to  which  I  have  referred,  and  the  dissohition  of  padiament.  I  feel  veiy 
strongly  that  no  administration  is  justified  in  advising  the  exercise  of  that  preroga- 
tive, unless  there  be  a  reasonable  presumption,  a  strong  moral  conviction  indeed. 
that  after  dissolution  they  would  be  enabled  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country 
through  the  support  of  a  party  sufficiently  powerful  to  carry  their  measures.  I  do 
not  think  a  dissolution  justifiable  for  the  purpose  merely  of  strengthening  a  party. 
The  power  of  dissolution  is  a  great  itistrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Crovm;  and  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  blunt  the  instrument  if  it  were  employed  without  grave 
necessity.  If  the  purpose  were  to  enable  the  country  to  decide  whether  ministers 
had  been  justified  in  proposing  the  measures  of  commercial  policy  brought  forward 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  those  measures  having  passed  into  a  law,  I  do  not  think 
•uch  a  purpose  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  g^nnd  for  a  dissolution.    There  <Kight 
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also  to  be  a  strong  presamption  Ihat,  after  a  new  election  there  woald  be  returned 
to  this  House  a  party  with  strength  sufficient  to  enable  the  government,  by  their 
support,  to  carry  on  that  system  of  publie  policy  of  which  it  approved.  I  do  not 
mean  a  support  founded  upon  mere  temporary  sympathy,  or  a  support  founded  upon 
concurrence  in  one  great  question  of  domestic  policy,  however  important.  We  ought 
not,  in  my  opinion,  to  dissolve  without  a  full  assurance  that  we  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  powerful  party  united  with  us  by  accordance  In  general  views  and  principles 
of  government.  In  the  present  state  and  division  of  party,  and  after  all  that  has 
occurred,  I  do  not  entertdn  a  confident  hope  that  a  dissolution  would  give  us  that 
support.  I  think,  too,  that  after  the  excitement  that  has  taken  place — after  the 
stagnation  of  trade  that  has  necessarily  followed  our  protracted  discussions  on  the 
Corn-laws  and  the  tariff,  it  is  not  an  advantageous  period  for  a  dissolution,  but  that 
the  country  should  be  allowed  an  interval  of  tranquillity  and  repose.  We  have,  there- 
fore, on  these  several  gp*onnds,  preferred  instant  resignatbn  to  the  alternative  of 
dissolution. 

The  question  on  which  we  were  defeated,  was  one  connected  with  Irdand.  I  should, 
indeed,  deeply  lament  that  defeat,  if  it  could  be  thought  that  the  measure  we  pro- 
posed for  the  repression  of  outrage  in  Ireland  was  an  indication  that  her  Majesty's 
servants  held  any  opinion  in  regwrd  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  that  country 
different  from  that  which  I  declared  towards  the  close  of  the  last  session.  To  the 
opinions  I  then  avowed-^opinions  which  had  practical  effeot  given  to  them  by  the 
measures  we  proposed — by  such  measures,  for  example,  as  the  charitable  beouests 
acts,  and  by  the  vote  for  the  enlarged  endowment  of  the  college  of  Maynooth — t  now 
profess  my  entire  and  unaualified  adherence.  We  brought  forward  the  measure 
against  which  the  House  nas  recently  decided,  not  under  the  belief  that  resistance 
to  the  contagious  spread  of  crime,  and  a  vigorous  repression  by  law  of  ofESences  dis- 
fp-aeing  some  parts  of  die  country,  were  in  themselves  calculated  permanently  to 
improve  the  social  condition  of  Ireland ;  but  we  thought  that  the  restoration  and 
maintenance  of  order  were  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  success  of  ulterior  legis- 
lation for  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  The  House,  however,  has 
deeided  otherwise,  and  I  am  not  about  to  arraign  that  decision.  I  only  deprecate 
the  inference  that,  because  we  proposed  that  bUl,  which  some  called  a  measure  of 
coercion,  but  which  we  considered  a  measure  necessary  for  the  protection  of  life, 
our  Tiews  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  towards  Ireland  have  undergone 
a  change.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  avow  the  opinion,  that  there 
ought  to  be  established  a  complete  equality  of  municipal,  civil,  and  pqlitlcal  rights, 
as  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  By  complete  equality  I  do  not  mean — be- 
cause I  know  that  is  impossible — ^a  technical  and  literal  equality  in  every  particular 
respect.  In  these  matters,  as  in  matters  of  more  sacred  import,  it  may  be  that  "  the 
letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life;*'  and  I  speak  of  the  spirit  and  not  of  the  letter 
in  which  our  legislation,  in  regard  to  franchise  and  privilege,  ought  to  be  conducted. 
My  meaning  is,  that  there  should  be  a  real  and  substantial  equality  of  politieal  and 
civil  rights,  BO  that  no  person,  viewing  Ireland  with  an  unbiassed  eye,  and  com- 
paring the  civil  franchises  of  Irdand  with  those  of  England  or  of  Scotland,  shall 
be  able  to  say  with  truth,  that  a  different  rule  has  been  adopted  towards  Ireland, 
and  that  on  account  of  hostility,  or  suspicion,  or  distrust,  ci^il  freedom  is  there  cur- 
tailed and  mutilated.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  equality  in  legislating  for  Ireland 
in  respect  to  civil  franchise  and  political  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  executive  administration  in  Ireland,  I  think  the  favour  of 
the  Crown  ouffht  to  be  bestowed,  and  the  confidence  of  the  crown  reposed,  without 
reference  to  religious  distinctions.  It  may  appear  that  we  have  not  practically  acted 
on  that  principle;  but  it  is  not  because  we  repudiate  it  or  deny  its  justice.  When 
we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  manifesting  confidence  in  any  member  of  the 
lloroan  Catholic  body,  I  cannot  say  that  justice  has  been  done  to  our  motives,  nor 
has  the  position  of  the  individual  accepting  a  mark  of  favour  from  us  been  such 
as  to  encourage  other  Roman  Catholics  to  receive  similar  proofs  of  confidence. 
Those  who  succeed  us  in  the  government  of  Ireland  may  have  better  means  of  car- 
rying that  principle  into  execution;  and  if  they  act  upon  it,  and  bestow  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  the  Crown  without  reference  to  religious  differences,  they  ehall 
hear  no  complaint  from  me  on  that  ground.- 
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Then,  Sir,  with  respect  to  the  general  spirit  in  which  our  legislation  for  IreUod 
should  be  conducted.  Adhering  to  all  the  opinions  which  I  ha^e  heretofore  expressed 
on  the  greater  and  more  important  points  of  Irish  policy,  I  am  at  the  same  time 
prepared  to  co-operate  with  those  who  feel  the  present  social  condition  of  the  people 
m  respect  to  the  tenure  of  land,  and  to  the  relation  between  landlord  and  teiuuit,  to 
be  one  that  deserves  our  immediate  though  most  cautious  consideration.  It  may  be 
impossible,  by  legislation,  to  apply  any  instant  remedy  to  the  state  of  affairs  which 
unfortunately  exists  in  that  country ;  but,  even  if  the  benefit  be  necessarily  remote, 
that  very  circumstance  ought  to  operate  as  an  additional  stimulus  to  us  to  apply 
our  minds  without  delay  to  the  consideration  of  a  subject  of  equal  difficulty  and  im- 
portance. On  all  those  matters  connected  with  the  tenure  of  land  and -the  relation 
of  landlord  and  tenant — I  would  uphold  the  rights  of  j^roperty.  There  oiaj  be 
occasionally  a  seeming  temporary  advantage  in  disregardmg  those  rights — but  the 
ultimate  and  permanent  benefit  of  strictly  maintaining  them  greatly  preponderates. 
The  course  we  have  taken  during  this  session  of  extreme  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness is  a  sufficient  proof  that  there  has  been  no  disinclination  on  our  part  to  conaider 
the  amendment  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  tenure  and  improvement  of  landed 
property  in  Ireland,  nor  will  there  be  any  disinclination  to  co-operate  in  our 
private  capacities  with  those  on  whom  the  public  trust  committed  to  us  is  about  to 
be  devolved. 

Sir,  I  have  reason  to  believe  'that  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  the  city  of 
London,  has  been  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  repair  to  her  Majesty  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  his  assistance  in  the  formation  of  a  government.  I  presume  the 
general  principle  upon  which  the  government  to  be  formed  by  the  noble  lord  wiU 
act,  so  far  as  its  commercial  policy  is  concerned,  will  be  the  continued  application 
of  those  principles  which  tend  to  establish  a  freer  intercourse  with  other  countries. 
If  that  policy  be  pursued,  as  I  confidently  expect  it  will,  I  shall  feel  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  give  to  the  government,  in  the  furtherance  of  it,  my  cordial  support.  If 
other  countries  ehoose  to  buy  iu  the  dearest  market,  such  an  option  on  their  part  con- 
stitutes no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  buy  in  the  cheapest.  I  trust 
the  government  of  the  noble  lord  will  not  resume  the  policy  which  they  and  we  have 
felt  most  inconyenient,  namely,  the  haggling  with  foreign  countries  about  recipro- 
cal concessions,  instead  of  taking  that  independent  course  which  we  believe  to  be 
conducive  to  our  own  interests.  Let  us  trust  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion  in 
other  countries — ^let  us  trust  that  our  example,  with  the  proof  of  practical  benefit 
we  derive  froqa  it,  will  at  no  remote  period  insure  the  adoption  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  have  acted,  rather  than  defer  indefinitely  that  which  per  $e  is  advantage- 
ous to  ourselves,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  by  delay  equivalent  concessions  from  other 
countries.  Sir,  when  I  express  the  confident  hope  that  these  general  principles 
will  influence  the  commereial  policy  of  the  new  government,  I  do  not  advise  that  the 
adoption  of  them  should  overrule  every  moral  consideration,  or  should  at  once  sub- 
ject every  species  of  production  in  this  country  to  competition  with  other  nations. 
I  speak  generally  as  to  the  tendency  of  our  commercial  policy.  I  trust  that  every 
step  that  is  taken  will  be  towards  the  relaxation  of  restriction  upon  trade.  I»  for 
one,  shall  not  urge  upon  the  government  a  hasty  and  precipitate  adoption  of  prin- 
ciples sound  in  themselves,  if  through  the  abrupt  and  sudden  application  of  them, 
we  incur  the  risk  of  a  great  derangement  of  the  social  system.  I  shall  bear  in  mind 
that  vast  experiments  have  been  recently  made  under  the  present  administration — 
I  shall  bear  in  mind  also,  that  the  surplus  amount  of  public  revenue  is  smaller  than  it 
ought  to  be,  consistently  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  countrv.  While,  therefore, 
I  ofler.  a  cordial  support  in  enforcing  those  general  principles  of  commercial  policy 
which  haye  received  the  sanction  of  parliament  in  the  present  session,  I  shall  not 
ui^e  the  government  to  any  such  simultaneous  and  precipitate  extension  of  them 
as  may  be  either  injurious  to  interests  entitled  from  special  circumstances  to  some 
degree  of  continued  protection,  or  may  incur  the  risk  of  deranging  the  financial 
system  of  the  country.  In  delivering  these  opinions,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  am 
rather  indicating  my  own  intentions  and  the  course  I  shall  individually  pursue,  than 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  with  others,  and  am  authorial  to 
speak  their  sentiments.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  those  who  gave  their  cordial 
^concurrence  to  the  commercial  measures  which  I  have  proposed,  will  be  ready  to 
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give  their  general  acquiescence  and  support  to  measures  of  a  similar  character  when 
proposed  by  others. 

Sir,  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  make  any  other  declarations 
as  to  the  future,  than  those  I  have  already  made.  /I  wish  to  draw  no  invidious  con- 
trast with  preceding  administrations;  I  wish  t(F^make  no  allusions  in  a  hostile 
spirit ;  but  I  cannot  surrender  power  without  expressing  the  confident  belief  that, 
during  the  five  years  for  which  power  has  been  committed  to  our  bands,  neither  the 
interests  nor  the  honour  of  this  country  have  been  compromised.  I  can  say  with 
truth  that,  during  that  period,  the  burden  of  taxation  has  been  rendered  more 
eaual,  and  that  the  pressure  which  was  unjust  and  severe  on  many  classes  of  her 
Majesty^s  subjects  has  been  greatly  mitigated.  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  many 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  injuriously  afiecting  the  trade  of  this  country,  have 
been  removed.  Without  interfering  with  legitimate  specidation,  without  paralys- 
ing, or  at  all  deranging  the  credit  of  the  State,  stability  has  been  given  to  the 
monetary  system  of  this  country;  and  let  me  here  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  cordial  support  which  (without  reference  to  party  distinctions)  the  measures 
I  proposed,  with  regard  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the  joint-stock  banks,  and 
the  private  banks  of  this  country,  received  in  the  year  1843.  Sir,  I  trust  also  that 
the  stability  of  our  Indian  empire  has  not  been  weakened  by  the  policy  we  have 
pursued ;  and  that  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  British  arms  both  by  sea  and  land 
in  every  part  of  the  world  have  been  maintained,  not  through  our  exerUons  but 
through  the  devoted  gallantry  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  this  conntryO  Although 
there  have  been  considerable  reductions  in  the  public  burdens,  yet  I  h^  the  satis- 
faction of  stating  to  the  House,  that  the  national  defences  both  by  sea  and  land  have 
been  greatly  improved,  and  that  the  army  and  navy  are  in  the  most  efficient  state. 
I  trust,  likewise,  that  I  may  congratulate  the  House,  that,  notwithstanding  a  great 
diminution  of  the  fiscal  bui^ens  of  the  empire,  our  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  and 
a  buoyant  state,  and  that  on  the  5  th  July  next  the  return  to  be  laid  upon  the  table 
will  prove  there  has  been  an  increased  consumption  of  almost  every  article  subject  to 
customs  and  excise  duties,  and  that  general  prosperity  and  the  demand  which  it 
occasions  have  supplied  the  void  in  our  finances  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
created.  Lastly,  I  can  say  with  truth,  that  without  any  harsh  enforcement 
of  the  law,  without  any  curtailment  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  or  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  there  has  been,  speaking  at  least  of  Great  Britain,  as  much  of 
obedience  and  submission  to  the  law,  as  at  any  period  of  our  history.  Nay, 
I  will  say  more — that  in  consequence  of  greater  command  over  the  necessaries 
and  minor  luxuries  of  life — in  consequence,  too,  of  confidence  in  the  just  administration 
of  the  law,  and  in  the  benevolent  intentions  of  parliament,  there  has  been  more  content, 
less  sedition  and  public  crime,  less  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  power  for  the  repres- 
sion of  political  disaffection  or  outrage,  than  was  ever  known  at  any  antecedent  period. 
I  said  ^^  lastly ;  *'  but  I  have  reserved  one  topic,  for  which  I  think,  without  any 
I  unseemly  boast,  or  invidious  comparison,  I  may  claim  credit  for  her  Majesty's 
councils — at  least  for  that  distinguished  man,  less  conspicuous,  perhaps,  in 
debate,  than  some  others,  but  fully  as  deserving  of  public  honour  and  respect— on 
account  of  the  exertions  he  has  made  for  the  maintenance  of  peace — I  mean 
my  noble  friend  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflairs.  My  noble  friend 
has  dared  to  avow  that  there  is  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  Christian  minister 
of  a  Christain  country  t»  exhaust  every  effort  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  before 
incurring  the  risk,  not  to  say  the  guilt,  of  war.  But  while  he  has  not  shrunk  from 
the  manly  avowal  of  that  opinion,  I  will  in  justice  to  him  add  this— and  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  that  opinion,  as  to  the  moral  obligation  of  maintaining 
peace  while  peace  can  be  maintained  with  honour — that  there  never  was  a 
minister  less  inclined  to  sacrifice  any  essential  interest,  or  to  abate  anything  from  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  this  country,  even  for  the  purpose  of  securing  that  inestimable 
blessing.  Sir,  I  do  confidently  trust  that  we  leave  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country  in  a  satisfactory  state — that,  speaking  not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  other 
great  powers  of  Europe,  there  is  entire  confidence  in  the  honourable  intentions  of 
this  country,  and  a  real  desire  on  the  part  of  the  governments  of  other  powers  to 
co-operate  with  us  in  the  maintenance  of  peace.  Sir,  it  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  con* 
fidence  on  the  part  of  public  men,  the  ministers  of  great  countries,  which  most 
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facilitates  the  maintenaQiee  of  general  peace.  Let  it  be  remembendl,  tluit  we  neees* 
sarily  and  frequently  come  in  contact  with  France  in  various,  and  sometinoea  verr 
distant  qaarters  of  the  world — that  there  are  on  both  sides  employed  in  the  public 
service  warm  partisans,  naturally,  perhaps  justly,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
vespeetive  countries — that  grooads  of  quarrel,  small  in  themselves,  inflamed  by  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  and  keen  sense  of  national  honour,  mi^t  easily  be  fomented  into  the 
causes  of  war,  desolating  nations,  unless  the  counsels  of  the  great  powers  were  piw- 
aided  over  by  ministers  of  comprehensive  views,  who,  feeling  peace  to  be  the  true 
interest  of  the  civilised  world,  are  determined  that  trifling  disputes,  and  the  ezeited 
passions  of  angry  partisans^  shall  not  involve  their  respective  countries  in  the  cala- 
mities of  war. 

Sir,  if  any  thing  could  have  induced  me  to  regret  that  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  which  terminates  the  existence  of  the  government,  it  would  have  been  the 
wish  that  we  should  survive  the  day  when  intelligence  might  be  received  from  the 
United  States  as  to  the  result  of  our  last  attempt  to  adjust  the  difierences  "with  tiiac 
country—differences  which,  unless  speedily  terminated,  nmst  probably  involve  both 
countries  in  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  The  House  will  probably  recollect 
that,  after  we  had  offered  to  leave  the  dispute  respecting  the  territory  of  the  Oregon 
to  arbitration,  and  that  offer  had  been  rejected,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sent  a  message  to  the  Congress,  which  led  to  discussions  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation  of  the  convention  entered  into  several  years  since,  which  provided  for  a  tem- 
porary adyustment  of  our  differences — at  least,  for  a  temporary  avoidance  of  quarrd 
— and  enabled  the  two  countries  jointly  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the  Oregon.  The 
two  Houses  of  the  American  Congress,  advised  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  exercise  his  unquestionable  power,  and  to  signify  to  this  country  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  terminate  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  the  existing  convention.  They, 
however,  added  to  that  advice,  which  might,  pwhaps,  otherwise  have  been  considered 
of  an  unsatisfactory  or  hostile  character,  the  declaration  that  they  desired  the  notice 
for  the  termination  of  the  convention  to  be  given,  in  order  that  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  dispute  between  the  two  countries  might  thereby  be  facilitated.  It  ap- 
peared to  us,  that  the  addition  of  that  conciliatory  declaration — the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  the  termination  of  the  convention  might  the  more  strongly  impress  upon 
the  two  countries  the  necessity  of  amicable  adjustment — ^removed  any  barrier  which 
diplomatic  punctilios  might  have  raised  to  a  renewal  by  this  country  of  the  attempt 
to  settle  our  differences  with  the  United  States.  We  did  not  hesitate,  therefiMv; 
within  two  days  after  the  receipt  of  that  intelligence-*we  did  not  hesitate,  althoBgh 
the  offer  of  arbitration  made  by  us  had  been  rejected,  to  do  that  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  protracted  dispute,  it  became  essential  to  do — namely,  not  to  propose 
renewed  and  lengthened  negotiations,  but  to  specify  frankly  and  without  reserve, 
what  were  the  terms  on  which  we  could  consent  to  a  partition  of  the  country  of  the 
Oregon.  Sir,  the  President  of  the  United  States  met  ns  in  a  corresponding  apirit. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  expressions  heretofore  used  by  him,  however  stnmgly 
he  might  have  been  personally  committed  to  the  adoption  of  a  di£RBrent  course,  he 
most  wisely  and  patriotically  determined  at  once  to  refer  our  proposals  to  the  senate 
— that  authority  of  the  United  States,  whose  consent  is  requisite  for  the  eonclasioa 
of  any  negotiation  of  this  kind;  and  the  senate,  acting  also  in  the  same  pacific  spirit, 
has,  I  have  the  heartfelt  satisfactMm  to  state,  at  once  advised  aequiescence  in  the 
terms  we  offered.  From  the  importanee  of  the  sulject,  and  considering  that  this  is 
the  last  day  I  shall  have  to  address  the  House  as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  to  state  what  are  the  proposals  we  made  to  the  United  States 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question.  In  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  for 
renewed  diplomatic  negotiations,  we  prepared  and  sent  out  the  form  of  a  convention, 
which  we  trusted  the  United  States  would  accept.  The  first  article  of  that  conven- 
tion was  to  this  effect,  that — '^  From  the  point  on  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude, 
where  the  boundary  laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  terminates,  tlie  line  of  boundary  between  the  territo- 
ries of  her  Britannic  Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States  shall  be  continued 
westward  along  the  said  4&th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separates  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  southerly  through 
the  middle  of  the  siud  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  provided,. 
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however,  that  the  navigation  of  the  said  channel  and  straits,  soath  of  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  remun  free  and  open  to  both  parties." 

Those  who  remember  the  local  conformation  of  tliat  country  will  understand  that 
that  which  we  proposed  is  the  continuation  of  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  tiU  it  strikes 
the  Straits  of  Fuca;  that  that  parallel  should  not  be  continued  as  a  boundary  across 
Vancouver's  Island,  thus  depriving  us  of  a  part  of  Vancouver's  Island,  but  that  the 
middle  of  the  channel  shall  be  the  future  boundary,  thus  leaving  us  in  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Vancouver's  Island,  with  equfd  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Straits. 
Sir,  the  second  article  of  the  convention  we  sent  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United  States 
was  to  this  effect,  that — *^  From  the  point  at  which  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude 
shall  be  found  to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia  river,  the 
navigation  of  the  said  branch  shaii  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to  the  point  where  the  said  branch 
meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence  down  the  said  main  stream  to 
the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers,  it  being  under- 
stood that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described,  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  and  open.  In  navigating'  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their 
goods  and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  citizens  of  the  United 
states;  it  being,  however,  al^-ays  understood,  that  nothing-  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  said  river,  or  rivers, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty." 

Sir,  I  will  not  occupy  the  attention  of  the  House  with  the  mere  details  of  this 
convention.  I  have  read  the  important  articles.  On  this  very  day,  on  my  return 
from  my  mission  to  her  Majesty,  to  otkr  the  resignation  of  her  Majesty's  servants,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  an  official  letter  from  Mr.  Pakenham,  intimating  in 
the  following  terms  the  acceptance  of  our  proposals,  and  giving  an  assurance  of  the 
immediate  termination  of  our  differences  with  the  United  States : — 

"  Washington,  June  13,  1846. 

"  Mt  Lobd— In  conformity  with  what  I  had  the  honour  to  state  in  my  despatch. 
No.  68,  of  the  7th  instant,  the  President  sent  a  message  on  Wednesday  last  to  the 
senate,  submitting  for  the  opinion  of  that  body  the  draught  of  a  convention  for  the 
settlement  of  the  Oregon  question,  which  I  was  instructed  by  your  lordship's 
despatch.  No.  19,  of  the  18th  of  May,  to  propose  for  the  acceptance  of  the  United 
Stotes. 

**  After  a  few  hours  deliberation  on  each  of  the  three  days,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  the  senate,  by  a  majority  of  38  votes  to  12,  adopted  yesterday  evening 
a  resolution  advising  the  President  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by  her  Majesty's 
government.  The  rresideot  did  not  hesitate  to  act  on  this  advice,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
aceordinely  sent  for  me  this  morning,  and  informed  me  that  the  conditions  ofiered 
by  her  Majesty's  government  were  accepted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
without  the  addition  or  alteration  of  a  single  word. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

''  The  Right  Hon.  the  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  K.  T.,  &c." 

Thus,  Sir,  the  governments  of  two  great  nations,  impelled,  I  believe,  by  the  public 
opinion  of  each  country  in  favour  of  peace — by  that  opinion  which  ought  to  g^idei 
and  influence  statesmen — have,  by  moderation,  by  mutual  compromise,  averted  tiiie 
dreadful  calamity  of  a  war  between  two  nations  of  kindred  origin  and  common  lan- 
guage, the  breaudg  out  of  which  might  have  involved  the  civilized  world  in  general 
conflict.  A  single  year,  perhaps  a  single  month  of  such  a  war,  would  have  been 
more  costly  than  the  value  of  the  whole  territory  that  was  the  object  of  dispute. 
But  this  evil  has  been  averted  consistently  with  perfect  honour  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  and  on  the  part  of  thoi^e  who  have  at  length  closed,  I  trust, 
every  cause  of  dissention  between  the  two  countries.  Sir,  I  may  ^d,  to  the  credit  of 
the  government  of  this  cotmtry,  that,  so  far  from  being  influenced  in  our  views  in 
regard  to  the  policy  of  terminating  these  disputes  about  the  Oregon  by  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  with  Mexico,  we  distinctly  intimated 
to  Mr.  Pakenham,  that  although  that  event  had  occurred,  it  did  not  affect,  in  the 
fiightest  degree,  Qur  desire  for  peace.    Mr.  Pakenham,  knowing  the  real  wishes 
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and  views  of  his  government,  having  a  discretionary  power  in  certain  cases  to  with- 
hold the  proposals  we  had  instructed  him  to  make,  wisely  thought  the  oceanneDGe 
of  Mexican  hostilities  with  the  United  States,  was  not  one  of  the  cases  which 
would  justify  the  exercise  of  that  discretionary  power,  and  therefore  most  wisely 
did  he  tender  this  offer  of  peace  to  the  United  States  on  the  impulse  of  his  own  con- 
viction, and  in  full  confidence  in  the  pacific  policy  of  his  own  government.  Let  me 
add,  also,  and  I  am  sure  this  House  will  think  it  to  the  credit  of  my  noble  friend, 
that  on  the  occurrence  of  these  hostilities  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States, 
before  we  were  aware  of  the  reception  which  the  offer  on  our  part  in  respect  to  the 
Oregon  would  meet  with,  the  first  packet  that  sailed  tendered  to  the  United  States 
the  offer  of  our  good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of  mediation  between  them  and  the 
Mexican  government.  Sir,  I  do  cordially  rejoice,  that,  in  surrendering  power  at  the 
feet  of  a  majority  of  this  House,  I  have  the  opportunity  of  giving  them  the  official 
assurance  that  every  cause  of  quarrel  with  that  great  country  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  is  amicably  terminated. 

Sir,  I  have  now  executed  the  task  which  my  public  duty  imposed  upon  me.  I 
\  trust  I  have  said  nothing  which  can  lead  to  the  revival  on  the  present  occasioo  of 
those  controversies  which  I  have  deprecated.  jC^hatever  opinions  may  be  hdd  with 
regard  to  the  extent  of  the  danger  with  whicnwe  were  threatened  from  the  failure  in 
one  g^reat  article  of  subsistence,  I  can  say  with  truth  that  her  Majesty's  government* 
in  proposing  those  measures  of  commercial  policy  which  have  disentitled  them  to 
the  confidence  of  man  v  who  heretofore  gave  them  their  support,  were  influenced  by 
no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  consult  the  interests  of  this  country.  Our  object 
was  to  avert  dangers  which  we  thought  were  imminent,  and  to  terminate  a  conflict 
which,  according  to  our  belief^  would  soon  place  in  hostile  collision  great  and  power- 
ful classes  in  this  country.  The  maintenance  of  power  was  not  a  motive  for  the 
proposal  of  these  measures ;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  had  not  a  doubt,  that  whether 
these  measures  were  accompanied  by  failure  or  success,  the  certain  issue  must  be  the 
termination  of  the  existence  of  this  government.  It  is,  perhaps,  advantageous  for 
the  public  interests  that  such  should  be  the  issue.  I  admit  that  the  withdrawal 
of  confidence  from  us  by  many  of  our  friends  was  a  natural  result.  When  proposals 
are  made,  apparently  at  variance  with  the  course  which  ministers  heretofore  pursued, 
and  subjecting  them  to  the  charge  of  inconsistency— it  is  perhaps  advantageous  for 
this  country,  and  for  the  general  character  of  public  men,  that  the  proposid  of  mea- 
sures of  that  kind,  under  such  circumstances,  should  entail  that  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  fitting  punishment,  namely,  expulsion  from  office.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
complain  of  that  expulsion.  I  am  sure  it  is  far  preferable  to  the  continuance  in 
office  without  a  full  assurance  of  the  eonfidence  of  this  House.  I  said  before,  and  I 
said  truly,  that  in  proposing  our  measures  of  commercial  policy,  I  had  no  wish  to 
rob  others  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  them.  I  must  say,  with  reference  to  hoo. 
gentlemen  opposite,  as  I  sav  with  reference  to  ourselves,  that  neither  of  us  is  the 
party  which  is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  them.  There  has  been  a  combination 
of  parties,  generally  opnosed  to  each  other,  and  that  combination,  and  the  influence 
of  government,  have  lea  to  their  ultimate  snccess ;  but  the  name  which  ought  to  be 
associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures  is  not  the  name  of  the  noble  lord,  the 
organ  of  the  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  nor  is  it  mine.  The  name  which  oaght 
to  be,  and  will  be,  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures.  Is  the  name  of  one 
who,  acting,  I  believe,  from  pure  and  disinterested  motives,  has,  with  untiring 
energy,  made  appeals  to  our  reason,  and  has  enforced  those  appeals  with  an  eloquence 
the  more  to  be  admired  because  it  was  unaffected  and  unadorned :  the  name  which 
ought  to  be  chiefly  associated  with  the  success  of  those  measures,  is  the  name  of 

RiCHABO   CoBDBir. 

Sir,  I  now  close  the  observations  whi(*.h  it  has  been  my  duty  to  address  to  the 
House,  thanking  them  sincerely  for  the  favour  with  which  they  have  listen^  to  me 
in  performing  this  last  act  of  my  official  career.  Within  a  few  hours,  probably,  that 
power  which  I  have  held  for  a  period  of  five  years  will  be  surrendered  into  the  hands 
of  another — without  repining — ^without  complaint  on  my  part — with  a  more  lively 
recollection  of  the  support  and  confidence  I  have  received  during  several  years,  than 
of  the  opposition  which  during  a  recent  period  I  have  encountered.  In  relinquishing 
power,  I  shall  leave  a  name,  severely  censured  I  fear  by  many  who,  on  public 
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-  grounds,  deeply  regret  the  severance  of  party  ties-nleeply  regret  that  seTerance,  not 
from  interested  or  personal  mot' yes,  but  from  the  firm  conviction  that  fidelity  to 
party  engagements — the  existence  and  maintenance  of  a  great  party — constitutes  a 
powerful  instrument  of  government :  I  shall  surrender  power  severely  censured  also, 
by  others  who,  from  no  interested  motive,  adhere  to  the  principle  of  protection,  con- 
.  sidering  the  maintenance  of  it  to  be  essential  to  the  welfare  and  interests  of  the 
country :  I  shall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every  monopolist  who,  from  less  honour- 
able motives,  clamours  for  protection  because  it  conduces  to  his  own  individual 
benefit ;  but  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a  name  sometimes  remembered  with  expres- 
sions of  good  will  in  the  abodes  of  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  labour,  and  to  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  when  they  shall  recruit  their  exhausted 
strength  with  abundant  and  untaxed  food,  the  sweeter  because  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  bv  a  sense  of  injustice.  ) 

When  the  cheering  which  followed  the  close  of  this  speech  had  subsided. 
Sir  R.  Peel  said :  I  have  received  a  communication  from  the  noble  lord  whose 
services  have  been  required  by  her  Majesty ;  and  I  trust,  in  conformity  with  his 
wish,  the  House  will  unanimously  support  the  motion  I  shall  now  make,  namely, 
that  the  House  at  its  rising  do  adjourn  till  Friday  next. 
House  adjourned  till  Friday. 
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Mr.  Fielden  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  committee  on  this  bill. 

On  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the  chair, — ^Mr.  B.  Escott  moved  as  an 
amendment  "  That  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  on  this  bill,  that  day  six 
months. ' 

Sib  Robert  Peel:  I  thought  it  probable  that  some  gentleman,  being  a  decided 
advocate  of  the  bill,  would  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  vice-president  of  the  board  of 
trade ;  and  I  therefore  did  not  rise  sooner,  being  desirous  to  afibrd  to  any  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  might  so  wish  to  address  the  House,  a  full  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
views.  As  time  is  now  pressing,  [it  was  nearly  a  ouarter  past  ^ye^"]  I  will  uot 
occupy  more  than  my  fair  share  of  that  time,  but  will  give  to  any  advocate  of  the 
bill  wno  may  desire  to  speak,  the  means  of  doing  so.  But,  Sir,  as  I  have  been  sup- 
ported by  a  majority,  when  on  former  occasions  I  have  given  my  opinion  against 
further  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me,  now  that  I 
expect  to  be  in  a  small  minority,  and  am  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble  lord  at 
the  head  of  the  government,  not  to  shrink  from  expressing,  under  these  altered  cir- 
cumstances, my  continued  adherence  to  my  former  views  and  opinions.  Sir,  I  have 
more  than  once  excited  a  smile  when,  as  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  I  have  said  that 
there  were  three  courses  which  it  was  open  to  me  to  adopt.  The  noble  lord  who 
now  occupies  the  office  I  held,  has  also  succeeded  to  m^  position  in  that  respect. 
Not  only  are  there  three  courses,  one  or  other  of  which  it  is  open  to  the  noble  lord 
to  pursue,  but  he  may  also  adduce  in  favour  of  each  of  those  courses,  the  authority 
of  a  colleague  and  a  cabinet  minister.  On  his  left  sits  his  right  hon.  friend  the 
secretary  for  Ireland — practicallv  conversant  with  the  commercial  afiiurs  and  interests 
of  this  country,  in  the  office  which  he  filled  for  many  years  with  great  ability — who 
declares  emphatically  against  further  interference  with  the  hours  of  labour.  On  his 
right  is  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department,  who  is  iu  favour  of  going 
into  committee,  and  who  states  further,  that  if  in  committee  the  advocates  of  the 
period  of  ten  hours  should  succeed  in  inserting  the  word  **  ten'^  instead  of  **  eleven,*' 
though  he  prefers  eleven  hours  to  ten,  stiU  he  is  determined  to  consent  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill.  Now,  it  is  sometimes  painful  enough  to  be  compelled  to  come 
to  a  decision  between  two  opposite  authorities;  but  the  noble  lord  is  in  a  still  worse 
position — he  is  in  the  uofortanate  dilemma  of  having  three  high  authorities  around 
him,  each  setting  him  a  different  example;  for  beside  his  two  other  colleagues,  sits 
the  noble  lord,  the  first  commissioner  of  the  woods  and  forests^  who  says  that  if 
in  committee  ten  hours  should  be  substituted  for  eleven,  he  in  that  case  must  vote 
altogether  against  the  bill.    Now,  Sir,  there  was  a  famoos  mathematical  problem 
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which  was  regarded  as  bong  very  difficult  of  soliitioa.  It  was  this — to  d«leniikic 
the  point  at  which  a  body  exposed  to  the  attraction  of  three  other  bodies  will  remain 
«t  rest.  I  hope  the  noble  lord  will  give  us  the  advantage  of  hearing  that  problem 
solved  politically,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  solve  mathematically ;  and  wiUdetenDioe* 
as  he  is  exposed  to  the  attraction  of  three  ministerial  bodies  revolving  in  hia  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  whether  he  will  remain,  at  rest  (which  would  be  denoted  by 
not  voting  at  all),  or  whether  he  will  yield  to  the  superior  attraction  of  some  one  or 
other  of  his  three  discordant  colleagues. 

I  must  touch  on  a  subject  not  iroootediatdy  before  the  House,  but  on  which,  f 
trust,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble  lord,  the  member  for  Lyon, 
has  assumed  that  the  result  of  our  experience  with  reference  to  the  relazatioa  ol 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and  the  reduction  of  duties  on  artides  of  oonsomptioo  of 
the  first  necessity,  has  disappointed  the  expectations  formed  as  to  the  oonaeqoeoees 
of  that  policy.  And  the  noble  lord  has  referred  to  the  diminished  exports  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year,  for  the  purpose  of  provtoe  the  eorreetness 
of  his  assumption.  Sir,  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  the  result  of  all  intervenlag 
experience  has  tended  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  principles  on  which  we  have 
acted.  It  may  be  true,  that  in  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  last,  there  have  been 
diminished  exports ;  but  if  increasing  exports  are  to  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  policy 
pursued,  let  us  review  not  the  exports  of  a  single  year,  but  the  exports  of  the  seTeral 
years  that  have  elapsed  since  you  commenced  the  relaxation  of  protective  duties,  and 
compare  them  with  the  exports  of  some  antecedent  period.  In  1842  you  altered  the 
Corn-laws.  You  removed  the  prohibitions  which  had  preriously  existed  on  the  im- 
portation of  many  articles  of  foreign  produce,  and  you  reduced  the  duties  on  all  the 
chief  elements  of  manufactures.  You  then  commenced  that  system  which  was  acted 
on  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  end  of  last  session.  Now,  what  was  the  result  ?  In 
1842,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  ;£47,38 1,000.  In  1848,  during  the  opera- 
tion of  this  system  of  relaxation,  of  removal  of  prohibitory  duties,  and  the  noore  free 
ndmittanoe  of  the  raw  material,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  j£52.278,000. 
In  1844,  it  was  ^^8,584,000.  In  1845,  £60,100,000.  It  is  true  that  in  the  year 
1846,  the  exports  were  less  than  they  had  been  in  1845 ;  but,  at  all  periods  of  oor 
history,  and  especially  when  protection  was  at  its  highest,  a  great  excitement  in 
commerce  has  always  been  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression.  Let  us  examine 
our  exports  at  a  period  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy.  In 
1886,  our  exports  were  ^3,000,000;  in  1837,  they  fell  to  £42,000,000;  in  1839, 
they  were  £53,000,000;  in  1840,  they  were  £51,000,000;  in  1841,  they  were 
£51,000,000  (protection  then  being  in  the  ascendant) ;  and  in  1842,  they  were,  not- 
withstanding, so  low  as  £47,000,000.  So  that,  while  the  protective  system  was  in 
full  force,  vicissitudes  in  commerce  continually  occurred,  and  d^ression  followed 
excitement  as  a  natural  consequence.  So  also,  in  1846,  if  there  has  been  a  reduction 
in  our  chief  articles  of  export  to  the  extent  of  nearly  £2,000,000,  as  compared  to  the 
greatly  increased  exports  of  1845,  it  is  no  very  peculiar  or  novel  circumstance.  But 
are  there  no  concomitant  circumstances  worthy  of  remark  ?  Is  there  nothing  to 
compensate  and  console  us  for  the  admitted  fact  of  diminished  exports?  Nothing 
that  may  in  some  measure  account  for  that  fact?  Have  you  not  had,  during  the 
groaf cr  part  of  last  year,  a  very  high  price  of  provisions  in  this  country  ?  Has  not 
that  high  price  of  provisions  prevailed  also  in  other  parts  of  Europe?  Has  not 
that  high  price  of  food  tended  to  cripple  the  means  or  expending  income  on  super- 
fluities, on  all  articles  less  necessary  than  those  required  for  subsistence?  Do  not 
ynu  see  in  that  fact,  coupled  with  the  high  price  of  the  raw  material  of  one  of  your 
chief  manufactures,  quite  enough,  independent  of  the  natural  vicissitudes  of  trade 
and  commerce,  to  account  for  the  diminution  of  exports  in  1846,  as  compared  with 
1 845  ?  But  can  you  show  me  at  any  former  period  of  similar  depression  a  booyaat 
revenue  ?  Can  you  show  me  in  former  cases  of  commercial  adversity,  such  a  feeling 
of  contentment — of  patient  submission  to  privation  and  suffering — pervading  aU 
classes  of  the  country  as  has  pervaded  those  classes  in  the  last  year?  And  what 
was  it  that  determined  them  thus  loyally  and  patiently  to  bear  up  against  misfortune  ? 
The  conviction  that  legislative  restrictions  were  not  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of 
prorisions.  What  inference  can  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  draw  mm  the 
aecrease  of  exports  in  1846,  adverse  to  our  recent  commei-cial  polieyf    WonU  the 
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noble  lord  dow  desire  that  the  Corn-lair  which  ezrsted  before  1842,  should  have 
been  scrapuloasly  maiotained  ?  During  the  last  year  you  have  found  it  necessary 
to  import  not  leas  than  5,000,000  quarters  of  com,  the  produce  of  other  countries. 
So  little  have  vou  relied  on  your  independeuee  of  foreign  supplies,  that  during  the 
last  year,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  for  the  people  of 
this  part  of  the  empire,  you  have  imputed  not  less  than  5,000,000  quarters  of  com. 
Notwithstanding  this  enormous  import,  the  average  priee  of  wheat  is  at  thbt  moment 
not  less  than  71«.  a  quarter.  And  now,  under  so  special  and  eatraordinary  a  mis- 
fortnne  as  the  failure  of  that  root  on  which  4,000,000  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
depended  for  food — how  could  Ireland  have  found  subsistence,  if  we  had  still  excluded 
Indian  corn,  or  had  levied  high  duties  on  that  and  other  kind»  of  food  ?  So  difl^rent, 
indeed,  are  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  Ireland  from  the  premises  on 
which  the  iroble  lord  relies,  that  I  would  cite  the  single  case  of  Ireland  as  a  sufficient 
justiflcatioo  for  the  remission  of  duties  on  the  import  of  food. 

Sir,  I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  actually  before  the  House.  I  admit 
•that  it  would  be  taking  a  narrow  view,  to  argue  it  on  wliat  are  generally  understood 
to  be  the  rigid  principles  of  political  economy.  The  Italian  writers  on  political 
economy— and  they  are  among  the  most  distinguished  writers  on  that  science — 
charge  the  English  economistH  with  taking  too  restricted  a  view  of  the  objects  which 
it  should  embrace.  They  say  that  the  English  writers  discuss  only  the  means  of 
acquiring  and  distributing  wealth ;  whereas  they  regard  political  economy  as  a  com- 
plex and  comprehensive  science  which  concerns,  not  only  the  wealth,  but  the 
morality  and  social  welfare  of  the  people.  I  win  not  say  whether  this  charge  of  the 
Italian  writers  is  well-founded  or  not.  I  believe  our  political  economists  purposely 
and  avowedly  confine  themselves  to  a  single  branch  of  a  most  extensive  and  diversified 
system  of  social  policy,  not  claiming  for  that  single  branch  exclusive  or  pre-eminent 
consideration.  I  am  quite  ready,  however,  to  discuss  this  question  on  the  extended 
ground  assumed  by  the  Italian  writers.  I  will  not  confine  my  attention  to  the  mere 
amodnt  of  material  advantage  to  1)e  derived  from  increased  labour,  or  the  mere 
pecuniary  gain  resulting  from  unfettered  manufactures  and  extended  commerce.  I 
will  take  a  far  wider  ground,  and  will  give  my  vote  against  this  bill,  from  the  sincere 
conviction  that  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes-— that  it  would  not  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  their  intellectnal  culture,  or  of  their  social  imprevemeut,  to 
impose  a  new  restriction  on  the  hours  of  labour. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  consider  this  restriction  as  it  affiscts  the  general  interests 
of  the  country.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  up  to  the  present  time,  the  prosperity 
of  the  great  branches  of  manufactures  has  been  maintained.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  prosperity,  you  are  levying  ^£6,000,000  of  money  annually,  under  the  name  of 
poor  rates,  which  sum  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  the  extraordinary  demand  made  upon  you  under  extraordinanr  circumstances 
— I  am  not  referring  to  the  ^£8,000,000  vou  are  about  to  expend*  in  the  present 
year  for  the  relief  of  Ireland.  I  speak  of  the  ordinary  levy  of  £$/000,000 
annually  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  by  labour. 
That  is  a  most  important  consideration  in  determining  the  policy  of  further  restric- 
tions on  the  hours  of  labour.  But  what  are  your  securities  for  the  maintenance  of 
manufacturing  prosperity?  There  are  three  securities.  You  have  capital,  ma- 
chinery, labour.  I  do  not  know  why  we  should  presume  that  we  possess  greater 
intellectual  powers,  or  greater  capacity  for  exertion  than  any  other  nation.  Peace 
and  the  love  of  gain  will  sharpen  their  intellect  and  encourage  their  industry  as  well 
as  ours.  Look  at  the  Germans  who  settle  amongst  us  and  carry  on  extensive  trade 
— ^are  they  an  inferior  race?  Will  not  the  French  also  and  the  Italians  be  found  to 
vie  wilii  us  in  all  respects?  Will  not  they  be  as  desirous  as  we  are  to  improve  their 
skill,  and  to  advance  their  interests  ?  I  wish  not  to  detract  from  our  native  vigour 
of  character,  when  I  say  that  I  think  we  are  apt  to  rely  too  much  upon  our  superiority. 
The  three  main  securities  for  the  maintenance  of  our  manufacturing  prosperity  are, 
I  repeat,  capital,  machinery,  and  labour.  We  may,  I  trust,  safely  calculate  on  the 
continuance  of  peace.  But,  peace  conttttuin|^,  what  dependence  can  there  be  that 
the  employment  of  English  eapital  in  foreign  countries  may  not  increase— that 
foreign  countries  may  not  see  the  policy  of  giving  enoouragement  to-such  employment 
of  it?    Then,  witii  regard  to  machinery,  look  at  the  increase  of  the  quantity 
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exported  last  ye^r:  there,  at  least,  there  was  no  decrease  in  our  exports.  [Lord  G. 
Bentinck :  You  permitted  the  export  of  machinery.]  We  did :  and  do  you  suppose 
that  we  authorized  the  exportation  of  machinery  without  some  sufficient  motive  ? 
There  was  no  alternative  left.  There  are  some  cases  which  laws  cannot  reach — 
some  things  which  laws  cannot  prevent.  You  had  a  committee  on  the  export  of 
machinery;  they  examined  those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  subject  And 
what  was  the  result?  Whv,  that  your  prohibition  amounted  only  to  this — that  it 
caused  the  loss  of  a  trade  wnich  you  otherwise  might  have.  Officers  of  the  customs 
showed  you  that  you  could  not  prohibit  the  exportation  of  separate  parts  of 
machinery,  or  of  the  designs  for  it  made  by  the  most  eminent  of  our  engineers;  that 
you  could  not  prevent  tiie  expatriation  of  our  artisans;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
the  committee  came  was,  that  the  prohibition  must  be  repealed,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  other  countries,  but  because  it  would  enable  us  to  retain  at  home  the  mannfae- 
ture  of  the  machinery  to  be  exported.  The  question  was,  not  whether  foreign 
countries  should  or  should  not  have  access  to  improved  machinery ;  but  whetl^ 
Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  and  other  great  towns,  should  retain  the  manufacture^  or 
whether  British  skill  and  British  labour  should  be  transferred  to  other  countries,  and 
there  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  for  foreign  use.  I  am  sure  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  will  remember  the  painful  position  in  which  the  privy  council 
were  constantly  placed,  in  having  to  determine  whether  they  ought  to  grant  or  with- 
hold permission  to  export  machinery.  ["  Hear!'']  Capital  and  machinery  then  were 
free  as  the  winds.  There  remains  labour ;  and  I  advise  you  to  direct  your  serious 
consideration  to  this  point  before  ^ou  restrict  it.  I  appeal  to  the  noble  lord  the 
member  for  Lynn,  who  expected  so  much  from  the  establishment  of  railways  in  Ire- 
land— I  appeal  to  him  whether  the  more  you  extend  the  railway  system,  yon  do  not 
lessen  the  impediments  to  locomotion,  and  increase  the  facilities,  in  time  of  peace, 
for  skilled  labourers  to  remove  abroad,  and  there  get  higher  wages  for  their  labour  ? 
And  observe,  that  not  only  are  the  physical  impediments  to  travelling  removed,  but 
those  prejudices  against  it  which  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  English  character. 
Working  men  read  the  accounts  of  the  wages  given  in  foreign  countries ;  they  learn 
also  that  they  will  be  well  received  and  heartily  welcomed ;  they  find  that  they  can 
reach  Rouen  and  other  manufacturing  towns  in  France  or  Belgium,  in  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours;  partly  from  curiosity,  partly  from  the  hope  of  gain,  assured  that  they 
will  be  well  treated,  they  are  influenced  by  new  motives,  which  did  not  operate  when 
travelling  was  expensive,  and  when  an  impression  prevailed  that  English  workmen 
would  be  ill-paid,  and  insulted,  and  treated  as  alien  enemies  in  a  foreign  land.  If 
this  account  be  correct,  look  at  our  present  position.  You  have  no  exclusive  com- 
mand over  your  own  capital,  over  your  own  machinery,  or  over  your  own  labour : 
in  this  state  of  things,  you  propose  to  place  new  legislative  restrictions  nominally 
upon  the  labour  of  women  and  children,  but  practically  upon  the  labour  of  adult 
mides.  You  say  to  the  man,  who,  being  in  the  possessbn  of  health,  desires 
to  labour — who,  foreseeing  the  day  when  he  will  be  incapacitated  from  labour  by 
age  or  infirmity,  wishes  to  provide  some  resource  for  the  future — ^you  say  to  this 
man,  **  You  shan't  work  more  than  five  days  a  week."  You  cut  off,  by  law,  two 
honrs  from  that  which  constitutes  his  present  working  day.  With  the  tendency 
tliere  is,  and  must  be,  to  equalise  throughout  Europe  the  advantages  of  capital* 
machinery,  and  labour,  you  inform  the  adult  male  operative,  *^  It  is  not  for  your  good 
that  you -should  labour  more  than  Bve  days  a  week  in  your  native  country."  Sir,  I 
fear  the  consequences  of  such  legislation.  It  may  be  said,  that  these  are  but  pros- 
pective dangers,  and  that  your  linen,  your  silk,  and  your  woollen  manufactures 
have  taken  such  root  in  the  soil,  that  you  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  your  superiority. 
But  other  countries,  in  other  times,  have  had  the  same  superiority,  have  felt  the 
same  confidence  in  its  continuance,  and  have  had  a  bitter  reverse  of  fortune,  which 
may  not,  I  hope,  be  in  reserve  for  you. 

But  still  there  are  higher  considerations  than  those  of  wealth  and  commerce ;  and 
if  you  could  convince  me  that  the  present  measure  would  tend  to  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement,  to  the  general,  the  social  welfare,  of  the  labouring  classes,  I 
should  be  tempted  to  make  the  experiment ;  for  I  feel,  that  in  improving  the  condi- 
tion and  elevating  the  character  of  those  classes,  we  are  advancing  the  first  and 
highest  interests.     I  feel  that  society  is  not  safe  unless  we  can  do  that.    We  are 
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giTiog  tfaoee  classes  iDtellectaal  improvement ;  hut  unless  the  general  character  of 
our  legislation  is  to  increase  their  comfort  and  improve  their  monl  habits,  their  mere 
intellectual  improvement  will  become  a  source  of  danger  and  not  of  strength.  By 
every  means,  then — by  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  our  towns — ^by 
substituting  innocent  recreation  for  vicious  and  sensual  indulgence — we  should  do 
all  in  our  power  to  increase  the  enjoyments  and  improve  the  character  of  the  working 
classes.  I  firmly  believe  that  the  hopes  of  the  future  peace,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity of  this  country,  are  closely  interwoven  with  the  improvement,  religious  as 
well  as  moral,  of  those  classes.  But,  consistently  with  this  persuasion,  I  oppose 
these  restrictions  on  labour.  Sir,  the  hon.  member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Brotherton),  in 
a  speech  which  did  him  much  honour,  was  influenced  by  feelings  in  which  I  per- 
sonally ought  to,  and  do,  participate.  He  says,  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is 
fit  that  women  and  children  should  work  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  is  that  the  onljr 
question  ?  If  it  be,  then  I  am  of  opinion  with  him,  that  ten  hours  a  day  is  enough 
lOT  women  and  children  to  labour.  Nay,  I  g^  farther  than  the  hon.  member.  If  I 
am  asked,  whether  I  do  not  think  eight  hours  a  day  sufficient  labour  for  a  girl  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  or  for  a  mother  with  three  or  four  children  to  attend  to — if 
that  is  the  question  upon  which  the  debate  turas^then  I  am  for  eight  hours,  and  not 
ten.  But  why  do  you  hesitate  about  an  eight  hours  bill  ?  Is  it  not  because  you 
strike  a  balance  between  the  admitted  advantages  of  additional  leisure,  and  the  evil 
that  would  arise  from  a  reduction  of  wages  ?  On  what  principle,  except  upon  the 
principle  to  which  I  refer,  do  you  give  the  preference  to  ten  hours  of  labour  over 
eight  for  a  child  or  a  mother  ?  Sir,  I  do  nut  deny  the  advantage  of  leisure ;  but  I 
greatly  doubt  whether  there  be  any  better  means  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
labourer,  and  of  elevating  the  character  of  the  working  classes,  than  to  give  them  an 
increased  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life.  You  say  that  by  this  bill  you  will 
not  diminish  wages.  But  will  it  not  be  a  most  marvellous  event  in  legislation,  if 
you  provide  by  law  that  five  days  in  the  week  shall  be  the  maximum  of  labour  in 
this  country,  and  yet  can  induce  the  master  to  pay  tlie  same  amount  of  wages  ?  Not- 
withstanding the  active  competition  of  manufactures  in  America,  France,  Italy,  and 
.Germany,  you  expect  that  the  masters  in  this  country  are  to  sto  on  paving  five  days* 
work  with  six  davs^  pay.  But  we  are  told  that  the  mode  of  doing  thb  will  be  by 
working  the  machinenr  so  as  to  get  twelve  hours*  work  done  in  ten  hours.  I  doubt 
whether  you  can  do  that ;  and  I  doubt,  also,  whether,  if  you  can,  you  will  thereby 
confer  aoy  advantage  upon  the  workpeople.  I  doubt  whether  it  is  not  for  the 
advantage  of  adult  women  and  children,  that  thev  should  continue  working  for 
twelve  hours,  rather  than  finish  the  same  Quantity  of  work  in  ten  hours,  by  a  greater 
strain  upon  their  bodily  and  mentd  faculties.  The  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Beckett),  a  friend  of  the  bill,  is  forced  to  admit,  that  if  we  go  the  length  of  a  ten 
hours  bill,  we  may  run  the  risk  of  depriving  the  working  classes  of  the  liberal 
assistance  now  given  by  some  of  the  masters  in  providing  schoolmasters  and  medical 
assistance  for  their  workpeople. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  wages.  How  easy  it  is  to  speak  of  a  reduction  in 
wages!  I  wish  we  would  call  it  income.  I^et  us  call  the  wages  of  the  working  man 
his  income;  and  let  us  call  a  reduction  of  wages  an  income  tax.  You  are  about  to 
impose  an  income  tax  upon  the  operatives,  and  not  upon  those  only  who  are  employed 
in  factories.  A  manufacturer  told  me  he  employed  1,500  adults  in  labour  connected 
with  his  manufactory,  but  not  performed  within  its  walls.  This  gentleman  also  de* 
clared  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  call  his  workmen  together  when  this  bill  came 
into  operation,  and  tell  them,  "  I  am  forced  by  law  to  decrease  your  hours  of  labour 
one-sixth,  and  I  must  in  my  own  defence  curtail  your  wages  one-sixth."  The  wages 
— the  annual  income  of  these  operatives — amount  probably  to  £50  or  £60  each  on 
the  average.  The  income  will  be  reduced  one-sixth — that  is  to  say,  the  operatives 
will  be  subject  to  an  Income-tax,  not  such  as  we  pay  of  3  per  cent,  but  of  16  per 
cent.  It  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority — and  the  remark  is  pregnant  with  truth 
— that  in  prosperous  times  the  workman  shares  with  his  employer  in  the  general 
prosperity,  but  that  he  does  not  benefit  half  so  much  by  prosperity  as  he  suffers  from 
adversity.  The  owner  of  capital  can  bear  up  against  temporary  depression ;  for  hej 
can  draw  upon  the  gains  accumulated  in  the  time  of  prosperity.  It  is  not  so  witl^ 
him  whose  whole  capital  is  labour.  And  it  is  to  him,  already  labouring  under  dis» 
204- Vol.  IV. 
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advantag^e  in  this  respect,  that  you  are  about  to  say,  **  You  shall  not  lay  by  a  saq>las 
from  your  wages,  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  to  meet 
the  evil  day  by  which  you  may  before  long  be  overtaken."  You  cannot  over-^estimate 
the  importance  to  these  men  of  a  small  saving— of  the  possession  of  some  sneh  sum 
as  ten  or  twehe  pounds.  It  may  be  to  them  the  foundation  of  future  independence. 
It  may  enable  the  father  of  a  family — imitating  the  honourable  example  of  the 
member  for  Sal  ford  (Mr.  Brotherton) — to  gather  that  family  around  him  and  say, 
^^  From  these  small  gains  I  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  fortune,  such  as  hundreds 
in  Lancashire  have  acquired  by  their  own  industry  and  integrity.**  Why,  I 
myself,  could  name  at  least  ten  individuals  in  Lancashire  who,  when  I  was  a 
boy,  were  earning  only  25«.  or  BOs.  a  week,  and  each  of  whom  is  now  worth, 
it  may  be,  from  £50,000  to  £100,000.  But  who  is  to  answer  for  the  result, 
if  you  paralyse  the  efforts  of  such  men  by  your  legislation — if  you  fetter. their 
industry,  and  restrict  their  hours  of  labour,  and  bv  prcTenting  them  from 
profiting  by  the  time  of  prosperity,  drive  them,  when  the  hour  of  adversity  shall 
come,  to  the  poor  law  for  a  maintenance?  Will  not  the  labouring  man  go  to  a 
country  in  which  no  such  restrictions  do  prevail  ?  Will  he  not  soon  ask  the  pnee 
of  a  third-class  fare  to  Dover,  and  transfer  his  skill  and  the  vigour  of  hk  English 
character  to  some  place  where  he  could  use  them  without  restraint  ?  The  amount 
of  weekly  earnings  is  the  great  point  on  which  the  happiness  and  independence  of  a 
working  man's  family  tunis.  I  have  here  a  book  containing  statements  which  have 
struck  me  forcibly,  and  which  give  an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  the  wages  of 
two  families.  In  the  first  family  the  number  of  persons  is  nine,  and  the  wages  are 
18«. ;  in  the  second  the  number  is  seven,  and  the  wages  are*9«.  This  is  the  way 
in  which  the  weekly  income  is  appropriated :  In  the  first  family  the  income  of  18t. 
per  week  is  laid  out  as  follows: — Bread,  lOs.  6d.\  house-rent,  1«. ;  washing,  ]«.; 
and  fire,  Is, ;  making  1S«.  6d. ;  this  leaves  for  clothing,  tea,  sugar,  and  meat,  4s.  6d. 
extra.  In  the  family  of  seven  persons,  having  9«.  per  week,  the  payments  are,  for 
bread,  58.  6c/.;  rent,  Is. ;  fire,  Is.;  washing,  9d.;  making  8«.  3d.;  Uiere  is  left  for 
clothing,  for  tea,  sugar,  and  meat,  not  4s.  6d.,  but  9d.  only!  Thus  every  shilling 
cut  off  from  the  income  of  such  a  family  is  attended  with  great  diminution  in  their 
comforts.  Intelligent  men  are  asked  in  the  volume  before  me  how  it  is  possible  for 
a  labouring  man  to  maintain  a  family  of  four  or  ^ye  children  upon  10s.  a  week? 
The  question  is  put  to  clergymen  and  to  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  here 
are  the  answers — Mr.  Huxtable,  a  great  agriculturist,  being  asked  how  a  labonring 
man  maintains  a  wife  and  four  or  five  children  upon  10s.  a  week,  says  that  is  a 
problem  he  cannot  solve  by  any  calculation,  and  that  all  attempts  to  solve  it,  so  far 
as  he  has  seen,  are  entire  failures.  The  next  person  who  is  asked,  says  he  cannot 
answer  the  question ;  that  he  was  altogether  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  it  was  done, 
and  that  he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  explanation  he  received  from  laboarers* 
wives  upon  this  point.  Let  us  reflect,  then,  what  may  be  the  consequence  of  redu- 
cing still  further  the  wages  of  labour.  [Interruption.]  I  beg  pardon  of  the  House 
for  not  having  fulfilled  my  promise ;  but  I  have  been  led  on  far  beyond  my  intentions 
by  the  importance  of  the  subject.  Sir,  I  will  now  conclude  by  re|)eating,  that  if  I 
oppose  this  bill,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  sympathize  with  the  attempt  to  improve 
and  to  elevate  the  working  classes  in  the  scale  of  society,  but  l)ecau8e  I  believe  that 
an  unwise  interference  with  labour  will  undermine  the  great  sources  of  our  national 
wealth,  and  will  also  restrict  and  fetter  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  and  independence 
of  the  working  classes.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that,  acknowledging,  as  I  fully  d<K 
the  special  claims  which  those  classes  have  upon  mv  sympathy  and  support*  I 
must  give  a  vote  in  opposition  to  their  wishes,  but  in  favour  of  their  real  and  per- 
manent welfare. 
Amendment  negatived,  and  the  Houss  adjourned. 


RAILWAYS,  &c.,  (IRELAND)— MONETARY  CRISIS. 
April  30,  1847. 
The  House  in  committee  on  the  Public  Works  (Irelhnd). 
At  the  conclusion  of  an  explanatory  speech  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
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the  following  motion  was  put : — '*  That  the  commiBsioners  of  her  Mf^esty^s  treasury 
be  authoriz^  to  direct  advances  to  be  made  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  commissioners  for  the  issue  of  loans 
for  public  works  and  fisheries,  &c.,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  £620,000  in  the 
whole,  to  be  by  them  advanced  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  making  the  follow- 
ing railways  in  Ireland,  viz.: — ^The  Great  Southern  and  Western  Railway;  the 
ViTaterford  and  Kilkenny  Railway;  and  the  Dublin  and  Drogheda  Railway." 
Sui  RoBEBT  Pbbl  :  Sir,  in  the  whole  course  of  the  discussions  that  have  taken 

Elace  upon  measures  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  last  vnsh  I 
ave  had  was  to  throw  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  Majesty *8  ministers.  I  have 
been  fully  sensible  of  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  they  have  had  to  encounter.  I  am 
fully  conscious  of  the  extreme  difficulty  there  is  in  forming  any  sound  judgment  as 
to  the  measures  that  are  best  adapted  to  meet  the  present  crisis — how  easy  it  is  to 
err,  with  the  best  intentions,  and  how  indulgent  all  of  us  ought  to  be,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  this  crisis,  and  the  greatness  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken.  Sir,  it  is 
then  with  very  great  reluctance  that  even  now  I  express  my  dissent  from  the  course 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  proposes  to  pursue 
in  respect  to  this  vote.  1  differed,  Sir,  from  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn 
some  weeks  since,  when  he  proposed  his  measure  for  the  encouragement  of  railway 
enterprises  in  Ireland.  The  measure  of  the  noble  lord  was,  however,  free  from  some 
of  those  objections  which  I  think  apply  very  forcibly  to  the  measure  before  us  now. 
The  noble  lord^s  proposition  was  a  general  and  impartial  measure,  giving  facilities 
virithout  any  distinction  to  all  railway  enterprise  in  Ireland.  Sir,  I  think  our  objec- 
tions are  as  applicable  to  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  if  we  regard  it  either  as  a  motion  involving  a  principle  in  itself  in- 
definite— namely,  as  applying  to  all  railways  which  fulfil  the  conditions  which  these 
three  railways  particularly  referred  to  have  fulfilled ;  or  if  we  view  the  proposal  as 
exhibiting  partiality  in  selecting  three  particular  railways,  and  giving  some  of  the 
public  money  for  their  encouragement  alone,  excluding  at  the  same  time  all  other 
railways  that  may  hereafter  entitle  themselves  to  the  same  encouragement  by  the 
performance  of  the  same  conditions.  Now  that  which  makes  me  hesitate  in  giving 
a  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  this — that,  in  1844, 1  thought 
it  my  duty  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  a  proposition  to  that  railway 
company,  which  I  must  say  had  first  set  the  example  in  Ireland,  of  great  personal 
exertions  and  great  enterprise.  I  did.  Sir,  in  the  year  1844,  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  that  particular  railway,  as  to  justify  them  in  the  expectation,  that  if  tliey 
completed  a  portion  of  their  line  by  their  own  exertions — if  they  opened  it  to  the 
public,  and  thus  entitled  themselves  to  give  full  and  ample  security  to  the  govern- 
ment, that  the  treasury  would  be  willing  to  receive  favourably  any  applications  on 
their  part  to  the  government  for  assistance.  But  that  railway  company  declined  to 
accept  the  aid  of  the  government,  as  they  thought  they  coula  borrow  money  under 
more  favourable  circumstances.  And,  therefore,  finding  now  that  other  railway 
companies  must  borrow  money,  paying  8  per  cent,  on  the  principal  advanced — hav- 
ing declined  the  ofier  of  the  government  when  the  money  could  have  been  advanced 
without  material  loss — I  do  not  think  it  right.  Sir,  that  this  particular  railway  com- 
pany should  now  come  to  the  government,  at  a  time  when  the  interest  has  advanced 
to  8  per  cent.,  and  ask  them  to  fulfil  their  original  ofier.  Then  with  respect  to  the 
two  other  railway  companies  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes  loans. 
What  is  the  principle  involved  in  respect  to  them  ?  Although  the  sums  proposed 
to  be  advanced  to  them  may  not  amount  to  more  than  £100,000,  yet  still  I  think 
that  there  are  evil  consequences  to  be  dreaded  from  selecting  two  railways  in 
particular  for  government  aid,  unless  we  are  prepared — ^if  other  railways  fulfil  the 
same  conditions  which  these  two  have  complied  with — to  expend  the  same  amount 
of  money  in  their  favour.  But  the  objection  which  weighs  with  me  especially,  is 
the  particular  moment  that  has  been  selected  for  bringing  forward  this  proposition. 
I  must  say  that  I  concur  in  opinion  with  my  hon.  friend  near  me  in  thinking  that 
this  is  a  time  of  peculiar  and  special  embarrassment.  We  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the 
Bank  of  England  nas  thought  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  amount  of  her  securities  by 
£3,000,000.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  sudden  reduction  in  the  public  securities  has 
led  materially  to  the  present  panic.    I  think^  however,  that  this  panic^is  entirely 
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anjastified  by  any  real  cause.    But  still,  it  is  important  to  remember,  that  since  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Lynn  was  made  to  this  Hoose,  exchequer- 
bills  have  been  hovering  between  a  premium  and  a  discount.     Since  that  motion  was 
made,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  interest  of  exchequer-bills.     Now,  notwith- 
standing  that  increase  in  the  exchequer- bills,  within  the  last  two  or  three  days  they 
have  varied  between  2s.  and  10«.  discount.     The  loan,  too,  which  the  right  hen. 
gentleman  has  so  recently  obtained,  is  at  present  at  a  discount  of  3  per  cent.     Are 
those  persons  to  be  subjected  to  loss  who  were  willing  to  come  forward  and  aid  the 
government^-for  a  profitable  return  to  themselves,  it  may  be  urged — but  still  tliey 
were  willing  to  come  forward  and  aid  the  State?   It  is  rather  hard  upon  them  to 
subject  them,  without  previous  notice,  to  a  loss.     I  believe  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
the  government  should  receive  general  confidence  with  respect  to  the  particalar 
measures  they  propose  for  arresting  the  famine  in  Ireland.     It  may  be  said  that  in 
respect  to  these  railways  there  is  made  out  a  special  case  for  government  assistance, 
which  is  peculiarly  called  for  in  the  present  awful  emergency  in  Ireland.      But 
against  that  argument  I  urge  this  objection — that  the  labour  to  be  given  on  these 
railways  is  not  an  efiectual  mode  of  relieving  the  distress  that  prevails.    I  thought, 
in  the  first  place,  it  was  admitted  that  the  true  policy  of  railway  contractors,  even 
if  the  State  lends  its  M  to  them,  is  to  employ  the  best  skilled  labour  that  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  from  a  distance 
the  father  of  a  family,  from  Connaught  to  Munster;  and  I  thought  that  it  was 
generally  admitted  that  the  labour  employed  on  railways  was  not  the  most  efiicacious 
mode  of  relieving  the  distress.     This  objection  applies  with  still  greater  force  to  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.     It  is  not,  however,  so  much  on  that  account 
that  I  dissent  from  the  proposal,  as  on  account  of  the  present  {leculiar  crisis  of  the 
country.     It  was  of  importance  to  Ireland,  as  well  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  empire, 
to  maintain  the  public  credit.    I  am,  therefore,  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this  proposal.    Desirous  as  I  am  to  give  my  sup- 
port to  the  present  government  during  this  crisis,  and  do  all  I  can  to  maintain  public 
credit,  I  do  find  it  impossible  to  give  my  vote  in  favour  of  the  present  proposition. 
I  did  venture  to  intimate  an  opinion  against  the  policy  of  the  measure  proposed  for 
the  culture  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland.     I  told  the  noble  lord  that  he  would  find 
greater  difficulties  than  he  anticipated  in  attempting  to  deal  with  this  question. 
The  announcement  made  this  night  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  has  rather  confirmed  me  in  the  impression  I  entertained.     Per- 
haps the  right  hon.    gentleman  may  use  the  specious  and  captivating  ai^g^* 
ment — namely,    "We    have   given    £8,000,000   for   the    relief  of  Ireland.       I 
will  not  say  anything  now  of  the  public  works.     The  soup-kitchens  will  not  cost 
as  much  money  as  we  supposed ;  let  me  then  spend  a  portion  of  the  public  money 
upon  the  Irish  railways.^*    Now,  I  confess  I  always  hear  such  an  argument  with 
the  greatest  suspicion.     K  you  have  this  money  to  spare,  then,  I  say,  it  is  your 
duty  to  increase  the  balance  in  the  exchequer;  and  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of 
asking  assistance  from  the  Bank  of  England.     Nothing  can  be  more  dangerous  than 
an  argument  like  this — namely,  **  I  have  got  j£8,(K)0,000  for  Ireland.     There  are 
not  as  many  demands  to  meet  as  I  expected ;  therefore,  I  need  be  less  economical 
than  I  otherwise  must  have  been.     I  expect,  then,  that  the  House  of  Comnwns  will 
listen  to  this  application  for  a  loan  of  £620,000  on  behalf  of  Irish  railways.*'    It  is 
because  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  willing  to  give  way — because  they  have 
been  liberal — it  is  on  that  very  account  that  it  is  more  incumbent  on  vou  to  apply 
every  saving  you  have,  not  to  another  species  of  expenditure,  but  to  diminish  the 
public  liabilities.     I  do  not  blame  the  right  hon.  gentleman  for  withdrawing  the 
Waste  Lands  Bill,  if  he  found  that  from  unexpected  difficulties  he  was  unable  to 
bring  it  forward  in  such  a  shape  as  to  entitle  him  to  support;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  he  acted  a  manly  part  in  taking,  that  course.    It  is  on  other  g^unds  that  I 
object  to  the  present  measure.     I  think  that  if  vou  give  any  advance  of  this  kind, 
it  should  be  an  advance  in  which  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  share, 
giving  the  same  security  for  repavment ;  and  I  must  object  to  any  grant  from  which 
Scotland  and  England  are  excluded.     I  do  not  see  how  you  can  withhold  the  same 
assistance  from  the  proprietors  of  Scotch  railways,  who  are  making  great  exertions, 
and  whose  works  are  carried  on  in  a  country  suffering  under  great  distress.     Bat 
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the  proprietor  of  this  sonthern  Iri^h  railway  will  not  have  os  think  that  thej  are 
dependent  solely  on  Irish  capitalists,  but  tell  us  that  a  large  proportion  of  their 
shares  are  in  the  hands  of  great  English  capitalists.  Now,  if  this  be  the  fact— if 
this  Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway  does  really  belong,  not  to  these  destitute  share- 
holders, on  whom  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  so  severe  on  a  late  occasion,  but  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  behind  me — [Mr.  Hudson  made  a  gesture  of  dissent.]  I 
know  the  right  hon.  gentleman  always  disclaims  having  a  share  in  any  Irish  railway; 
but  if  it  belongs  to  men  lilce  the  right  hon.  gentleman — sagacious  men,  men  of  sub- 
stance, not  resident  in  Ireland,  but  good  speculators  with  a  view  to  gain — if  these 
are  the  men  who  hold  the  chief  shares  in  this  railway  company,  upon  what  possible 
ground  do  you  propose  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  five  per 
cent.,  when  all  the  world  besides  are  paying  eight  ?  Upon  these  g^unds,  though 
not  without  reluctance,  I  must  record  my  vote  against  this  proposition.  With 
respect  to  another  proposition  brought  under  discussion,  that  of  the  currency,  I 
think  I  could  have  resisted  the  temptation  of  a  single  member  for  Birmingham ;  but 
the  spur  in  each  flank  is  too  much  for  me.  I  thiiuc  this  a  very  inappropriate  occa- 
sion for  a  general  debate  on  the  currency  and  monetary  system.  [Mr.  Spooner :  I 
did  not  begin  it]  No,  but  the  hon.  member  sanctioned  it  by  following  the  example 
set  by  others ;  besides,  he  is  a  high  authority,  and  represents  a  constituency  having 
the  strongest  feeling  on  the  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  be  provoked  into  a  general 
discussion,  but  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  preserve  an  entire  silence.  The  hon. 
member  made  me  a  sort  of  promise  that,  if  I  would  tell  him  what  a  pound  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  he  wonld  tell  me  what  he,  or  any  other  banker  means, 
when  he  issues  a  note  to  the  public,  and  says,  ^  I  promise  to  pay  £5.'*  I  ask  him 
what  are  the  £5  which  you  promise  to  pay  ?  It  seems  a  simple  question,  particularly 
for  a  banker;  but  he  says  I  am  an  insidious  man,  and  he  cannot  trust  himself  to 
answer  me.  A  pound  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest — and  various  other  times  since 
the  Conquest — I  can  tell  the  hon.  gentleman,  may  have  varied  in  the  quantity  of 
metal ;  but  it  always  meant  this,  a  definite  quantity  of  the  precious  metals.  Originally 
it  was  a  pound  in  weight,  from  which,  I  presume,  it  took  its  denomination.  There 
may  have  been  a  silver  standard  and  a  gold  standard,  and  the  coinage  may  have  been 
defective  and  worn.  I  know  there  are  advocates  of  a  worn  coinage  as  well  as  of  £1 
notes ;  but  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  policy  and  intention  of  the  law  has 
always  been  that  the  standard  of  value  should  be  a  given  weight  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  hon.  member  says  that  if  Mr.  Pi  ft  had  been  asked  what  a  pound  meant, 
and  had  attempted  to  have  given  an  answer,  in  1797,  the  consequence  irould  have 
been  that  this  country  would  have  been  lowered  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  I  should  not  be  sitting  where  I  am.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  if 
anybody  had  asked  Mr.  Pitt,  when  he  proposed  the  Bank  Restriction  Act,  *'  Is  it 
our  intention  to  establish  an  inconvertible  paper  currency?"  his  answer  would 
lave  been,  •'  God  forbid  !"  The  restriction  placed  on  the  bank  in  1797,  was  never 
intended  to  continue  beyond  the  war ;  but  see  the  evil  of  a  first  departure  from  prin- 
ciple. That  the  glories  of  that  war  were  owing  to  the  issue  of  inconvertible 
paper,  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  this  I  will  undertake  to  say,  that  the  social 
condition  of  the  country  was  most  materially  impaired  by  it ;  and  1  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  the  class  which  suffered  most  from  it,  was  that  class  which  receives  the 
wages  of  labour.  [Mr.  Spooner :  No.]  Not  the  class  which  receives  the  wages  of 
labour !  Why,  I  could  prove  most  cfecidedly  to  the  hon.  member,  that  while  the 
wages  of  labour  nominally  remained  the  same,  their  command  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  was  greatly  reduced.   But  my  hon.  friend  confesses  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 

f lories  of  the  war,  the  currency  before  1819  was  most  imperfect.  In  what  respect? 
t  was  inconvertible.  What  course  would  my  hon.  friend  then  have  taken  in  1819  ? 
The  hon.  member  referred  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elbing,  declaring 
that  the  value  of  paper  money  should  be  e(]uivalent  to  that  of  coin ;  and  I  believe 
he  has  correctly  represented  the  sentiments  expressed  bv  me  on  that  occasion. 
**  Equivalent  in  value  to  coin  !**  exdiums  my  hon.  friend  triumphantly,  **why  I  will 
prove  to  you  that  at  eight  difierent  periods  the  rate  of  interest  has  varied."  Was 
there  ever  such  an  argument  heard  as  to  assert  that,  because  the  rate  of  interest 
varied  at  eight  different  times,  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  varied  also?  I  quite 
understand  my  hon.  friend  arguing  that,  in  1819,  it  was  unwise  to  restore  tbegoki 
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standard.  My  hon.  friend  must  say,  that  the  debt  during  the  war  was  contracted  in 
paper,  and  that  paper  is  not  an  equivalent  for  gold,  although  nominally  it  professes 
to  be  so ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  you  made  the  arrangement  of  the  currency, 
you  ought  to  have  adopted  as  a  standard,  not  gold  at  £3 :  17 :  10^  an  oudc«, 
out  gold  at  £5  an  ounce,  or  something  or  other,  which,  according  to  my 
hon.  friend,  might  represent  the  depreciation  of  paper  which  took  place  daring 
the  war.  That  argument  I  understand  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  peeaniary 
engagements,  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference,  provided  you  pay  your  promis- 
sory notes  in  coin,  whether  you  adopt  the  gold  standard  of  jC3  :  17  :  10}  an  ounce, 
or  £4 ;  and  it  would  be  no  relief  to  the  present  difficulties— it  would  be  no  relief  to 
the  embarrassments  under  which  commerce  is  labouring— if  the  standard  were  £4 
or  £5  instead  of  £3 :  17 :  10}.  Foreigners  would  know  the  value  of  your  currency, 
and  would  make  a  deduction.  You  may  debase  coin  as  you  please  for  the  payment 
of  internal  debts ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifference  to  the  pressure  on  the  bank 
in  a  time  of  commercial  difficulty,  provided  you  have,  instead  of  an  inconvertible 
paper  currency,  an  obligation,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  pay  in  coin  the  holder  of 
the  note  which  promises  to  pay.  Would  my  hon.  friend  now  undertake  to  revise 
the  arrangement  of  1819  ?  because  that  is  the  question.  If  he  would  not  do  that,  and 
deprecate  an  inconvertible  currency,  my  hon,  friend  has  no  remedy  whatever  to  propose. 
If,  indeed,  you  will  issue  £l  notes,  and  will  encourage  the  export  of  your  gold  circola- 
tion,  that  for  a  time  will  give  some  relief;  but  if  you  maintain  convertible  paper,  and 
are  not  prepared  to  revise  all  the  transactions — ^notonly  those  which  preceded  1819,  but 
the  countless  mass  of  transactions  which  have  taken  place  since  1819— no  proposal 
which  my  hon.  friend  made  or  hinted  at  to-night  will  have  the  slightest  effect  in 
diminishing  such  difficulties.  Every  transfer  which  has  taken  place  in  the  funds 
since  1819 — the  purchase  of  funded  property — is  paid  for  according  to  the  appre- 
ciated currency ;  and  every  man  who  has  bought  an  estate,  or  made  a  mortgage,  has 
acted  on  the  same  basis.  The  transaction  since  1819  infinitely  exceed  in  value  and 
amount  those  before  1819  :  and  is  it  possible  that  the  most  strenuous  opponent  of 
the  propriety  of  the  arrangement  of  1819  can  now  advise  us  to  a  totally  contrary 
adjustment  of  all  the  money  transactions  ?  With  respect  to  the  bill  of  1844,  my  hon. 
friend  admits  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  standard  of  1819,  the  bill  of  1844  was 
necessary.  He  has  not  a  fault  to  find  with  the  act  of  1844,  unless  you  are  prepared 
to  sufiersede  the  arrangement  of  1819.  The  object  of  the  act  of  1844  has  been 
completely  misunderst^.  The  main  object  of  that  act  was  to  secure  the  conver- 
tibility  of  paper  into  gold.  Another  object  was  to  have  sucb  a  currency  as  should 
ensure  to  the  holder  of  paper  a  full  equivalent  for  the  nominal  value;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  not  to  restrict  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce  in  this  great 
country.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  act  of  1844  has  imposed  no  such  restriction. 
It  is  a  perfectly  erroneous  view  of  the  act  of  1844  to  say  that  it  contains  some  self- 
acting  principle,  and  relieves  the  Bank  of  England  from  all  responsibility.  I  totally 
deny  the  right  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  relief  from  reponsibility  in  carrying 
out  the  act  of  1844.  The  issue  department  works  itself.  That  is  quite  clear; 
there  is  a  self-acting  principle  there.  The  amount  of  notes  issued  from  the  issue 
department  of  the  bank  is  governed  by  law,  and  in  that  respect  the  bank  has  no  discre- 
tion ;  but  the  bank  has  a  discretion  to  exercise  in  the  banking  department  The 
bank  is  responsible  for  the  general  superintendence  of  the  monetary  concerns  of  this 
country ;  the  bank  has  the  power,  by  foresight  and  caution,  of  preventing  ultimate 
embarrassment;  the  bank  has  the  power  of  unduly  increasing  the  circulation,  and  of 
unduly  restricting  it ;  and  I  do  understand  that  the  bank  recogpaised  the  principle 
upon  which  the  act  of  1844  was  founded,  and  acknowledged  the  obligation  to  conduct 
its  concerns  with  some  reference  to  the  exchanges.  The  bank  directors  require  no 
testimony  from  me  of  their  high  honour.  I  never  can  speak  of  the  Bank  of  England 
without  bearing  my  testimony  to  the  honour  of  those  concerned.  I  speak  of  any 
conduct  of  the  bank  with,  great  hesitation ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  so  far 
from  thinking  anything  which  is  now  occurring  to  be  an  impeachment  of  the  act  of 
1844 — I  say  that  both  the  time  of  prosperity  and  this  present  time  of  adversity 
convince  me  that  the  principles  of  that  act  are  founded  in  sound  policy,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  strictly  maintained  on  that  account ;  and 
that  as  to  the  present  difficulty  in  which  the  commercial  world  is  placed,  the  rigid 
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observance  of  the  general  principles  on  which  that  act  is  founded  would  have  pre^ 
vented  it.  The  act  of  1844  never  professed  to  teach  the  people  of  this  country — at 
least  not  to  inculcate  upon  them  as  a  duty — the  necessity  of  caution ;  and  I 
must  say,  that  I  think  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  almost  all  the  community, 
a  great  disregard  of  indications  of  danger  which  have  been  perfectly  legible 
since  the  month  of  August,  1846,  when  there  was  the  notoriety  of  a  great 
failure  in  the  harvest,  and  the  perfect  assurance  that  an  unusual  and  almost 
unprecedented  quantity  of  food  would  be  required,  not  to  be  provided  for 
by  the  ordinary  operations  of  commerce — those  ordinary  operations  being  themselves 
impeded  by  circumstances  which  have  been  referred  to,  viz.,  the  enormous  amount 
of  capital  devoted  to  railways — laying,  it  is  true,  the  foundation  of  prosperity,  but 
accompanied  with  these  disadvantages.  Everybody  has  been  desirous  of  a  share 
in  the  profit  of  railways.  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  capital  of  the  country 
should  rather  be  employed  in  railways  than  in  foreign  speculations;  but  still  it  has 
a  tendency  to  derange  commercial  transactions.  What  is  now  the  fact  ?  Why,  the 
community  have  become  all  borrowers,  and  have  not  been,  I  think,  sufficiently  atten- 
tive to  the  signs  of  the  times.  Allow  me  also  to  say,  with  all  deference  and  respect 
to  the  bank,  that  I  tiiink  the  bank  also  was  unmindful  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
The  bank,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  the  month  of  January,  was  exposed  to  a 
drain  from  the  continent  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  twelve  months.  It  was  the 
special  duty  of  the  bank,  as  superintending  the  monetary  concerns  of  the  country, 
to  make  early  provision  for  the  danger.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  bank  should 
not  have  raised  the  rate  of  discount;  and  I  totally  differ  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
as  to  its  being  the  duty  of  the  bank  to  put  out  as  much  money  as  they  can.  I  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  if  that  were  the  principle  on  which  the  bank  acted.  If  the 
bank  may  at  all  times  issue  large  sums  on  discount,  charging  only  2  or  3  per  cent., 
what  does  the  bank  do?  It  draws  from  the  money -broker  and  discount  houses; 
it  attracts  to  itself  a  great  portion  of  their  valuable  custom.  They  are  induced  to 
deal  with  the  bank  from  their  respect  for  the  concern,  and  its  undoubted  credit; 
but  they  establish  a  claim  on  the  bank  ;  and  you  cannot  draw  from  great  houses 
their  commerce  without  preferring  a  claim  for  accommodation  from  the  bank.  If 
the  bank  were  suddenly  to  turn  round  and  refuse  that  accommodation,  it  would 
appear  to  act  with  great  harshness,  and  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  true  interests 
of  its  proprietors.  But,  as  I  said  before,  the  bank  is  not  relieved  from  the  peculiar 
obligation  imposed  upon  it.  The  bank  would  be  offended  with  any  one  who  should 
say  that  it  might  remain  as  indifferent  as  a  private  bank  to  the  state  of  the  currency, 
and  that  it  had  no  right  to  exercise  any  influence  over  the  monetary  affairs  of  the 
country.  As  far  as  1  can  judge,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  bank  had  raised  the  rate  of  discount  in  January  last  to  5  per 
cent.,  or  to  6  per  cent.,  or  to  any  other  amount  which  the  necessity  of  the  case 
might  have  required,  rather  than  impose  any  arbitrary  restrictions  on  the  date  of 
bills.  I  believe  that,  with  a  timely  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  bank — such  as 
would  have  been  fairly  justified  by  the  indications  of  the  times — the  difficulties  which 
have  since  arisen,  would  have  been,  if  not  altogether  prevented,  at  least  very  mate- 
rially diminished.  The  bank  may  have  a  statement  to  make  which  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient justification  of  the  course  it  has  pursued;  but,  speaking  from  the  information 
I  now  possess,  I  must  say,  with  all  respect  for  the  bank  authorities,  that  |their 
conUnuing  their  rate  of  discount  for  several  weeks  at  4  per  cent.,  with  a  great  and 
uninterrupted  drain  of  gold  taking  place — I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  was 
a  wise  course;  and  I  believe  that  it  has  precipitated,  and  indeed  that  it  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of,  the  embarrassment  of  tlie  last  few  weeks.  If  you  are  to  have  a 
bank  for  regulating  your  monetary  affairs,  you  roust  be  prepared  for  relaxations  and 
fluctuations  in  its  transactions.  It  is  quite  evident  that  no  monetary  regulations, 
that  no  act  imposing  restrictions  on  banks  of  issue,  will  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  excitement  and  speculation ;  and  unless  our  banks  made  timely  provision 
— unless  they  disregard  clamour — unless  they  take  early  precautions — depend  upon 
it,  if  your  currency  bo  convertible,  the  necessity  for  restrictions  will  return  in  an 
i^gravated  form,  increasing  the  difficulties  under  which  all  classes  of  the  community 
latK)ur.  That  is  inevitable.  Sir,  I  may  be  supposed  to  speak  with  a  natural  prepos- 
session in  favour  of  the  bill  of  which  I  was  the  immediate  author ;    but  I  can  say 
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witk  perfect  truth,  that  if  I  thought  that  any  meddling  with  that  bill — that  asy 
relaxation  of  the  bill — would  be  any  real  remedy  for  the  present  embarrassment,  or 
any  effectual  cure  for  the  present  panic,  no  paternal  regard  for  that  bill  would  preveDt 
me  for  one  moment  from  advising  its  relaxation.  But  my  firm  belief  is,  that  no  relief 
would  be  derived  from  any  meddling  with  that  act.  Your  exchanges  would  not  bear 
any  great  increase  of  your  paper  currency.  You  have  now  ^9,000,000  or  £10,000,000 
of  gold;  you  are  at  all  events  free  from  that  which  you  had  at  former  periods  of 
commercial  embarrassment — you  are  free  from  any  internal  panic  as  to  the  solyencj 
of  the  bank.  Take  care  that,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  present  difficulties  by  an  io- 
crease  of  paper,  and  an  advance  of  exchequer-bills,  or  by  permitting  the  bank  to  issue 
j£16,000,000  instead  of  £14,000,000  on  securities — take  care  that  you  do  not  incur 
the  further  dangers  of  depreciating  your  currency  and  causing  a  demand  to  be  made 
on  the  bank,  not  in  consequence  of  any  import  of  food,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
discredit  of  the  bank.  Sir,  if  it  be  true  that  tlie  present  state  of  trade — ^I  mean  of  course 
speculative  trade — is  satisfactory;  if  it  be  true  that  the  bank  is  perfectly  solvent,  and 
that  the  value  of  your  paper  currency  is  fully  maintained — ^if  it  be  true  that  the  waees 
of  labour  are  paid  in  a  medium  which  ensure  to  the  holder  a  full  equivalent  in  arti^es 
of  subsistence  for  his  labour — I  do  earnestly  entreat  the  House  not  to  be  tempted  by 
any  hope  of  solving  present  difficulties  to  encounter  the  infinitely  greater  danger  than 
any  now  existing,  which  you  must  incur  if  you  so  depreciate  your  currency  that 
the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  payment  of  its  paper  in  gold,  as  it  professes 
to  maintain  it.  I  do  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  not  a^ain  expose  yourselyes  to  all 
those  evils  from  which  you  have  escaped  since  1819,  with  so  much  pain  and  soffer- 
ing,  and  which  you  cannot  again  encounter  without  shaking  the  foundations  of  tlie 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  greatly  lowering  the  condition  of  all  classes  of  the 
people. 

The  committee  divided :  Ayes,  208 ;  Noes,  75 ;  minority,  133.  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

COLONISATION.  * 
June  1,  1847. 

The  Earl  of  Lincoln  rose,  and  submitted  the  following  motion  to  the  House: — 
**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  her  Miyesty,  praying  that  she  will  take 
into  her  most  gracious  consideration  the  means  by  which  colonisation  may  be  made 
subsidiary  to  other  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland ; 
and  by  which,  consistently  with  full  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies  them- 
selves, the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  those  who  emigrate  may  be  efibctually 
promoted.** 

Sib  Robbbt  Pbbl:  Sir,  I  think  the  House  may  take  it  for  g^ranted,  that  whatever 
arguments  could  be  adduced  against  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend,  have  been 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Vernon 
Smith).  He  is  a  gentleman  of  great  acuteness,  great  ability,  great  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  great  power  of  stating  his  views.  He  has  the  advantage  of  having 
served  in  the  colonial  office,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  details  of  this 
subject;  and  he  possesses  the  other  important  advantage  of  retirement  from  ofBee, 
thus  being  possessed  of  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  question  maturely — an 
opportunity  which  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  details  of  office  cannot 
command.  The  right  hou.  gentleman  having  an  active  mind,  official  experience, 
and  the  inestimable  advantage  of  leisure,  has  been  enabled  to  consider  this  subject 
in  all  its  bearings,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  supposed  that  he  has  brought  forward 
against  the  proposition  of  my  noble  friend  the  most  forcible  arguments.  I  now 
propose  to  review  the  arguments  which  the  rieht  hon.  gentleman  adduced ;  and  I 
take  first  in  order,  that  which  he  has  urged  agamst  those  who  in  opposition  take  up 
the  subject  of  colonisation.  He  says,  that  those  who  are  in  opposition,  are  always 
ready  to  take  up  the  question,  and  call  it  colonisation ;  but  the  moment  they  take 
office,  they  immediately  see  manj  good  reasons  against  colonisation,  and  the  question 
in  their  hands  dwindles  into  emigration — that  all  the  grand  hopes  of  oolonisation 
held  out  by  the  plans  of  those  in  opposition,  dwindle  into  the  small  realitiee  of  emi- 
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gration  when  tbey  get  into  office.  What,  I  ask,  is  the  reason  of  this?  ^  Is  not  one 
reason,  that  the  duties  of  office  are  now  so  burdened  with  details,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  those  who  have  to  consider  those  details,  to  moke  sufficient  inquiries  into  the 
subject  to  enable  them  to  bring  forward  an  efficient  measure  ?  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  has  stated,  that  Lord  Howick  proposed  one,  and  that  the  judge-advocate 
proposed  another;  that  all  their  speeches  were  in  favour  of  colonisation  when  they 


were  not  in  office,  but  that  when  they  obtained  office  they  abandoned  their  schemes, 
and  allowed  them  to  dwindle  into  emigration  plans.  If  that  be  so,  then,  I  ask,  is  it 
not  time  to  adopt  some  other  course?  Is  it  not  time  to  see  whether  or  not  some 
plan  might  not  be  adopted  which  would  be  practicable,  if  the  magnificent  plans  of 
those  who  are  in  opposition  are  found  to  be  impracticable  by  those  in  office?  If 
that  be  so,  is  it  not  time  that  we  should  adopt  some  alternative  such  as  my  noble 
friend  suggests,  between  the  large  promises  of  the  opposition,  and  the  small  pro- 
positions of  the  government?  The  argument  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is,  in  fact, 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  another  and  a  better  system, 
than  that  which  now  prevails.  Well,  what  is  his  second  argument  ?  It  is  this : 
He  says,  that  at  present  we  conduct  our  emigration  badly;  that  we  leave  it  to 
individuals ;  that  those  individuals  go  without  proper  concert  to  other  countries ; 
and  that  they  go  without  any  plan  such  as  they  formerly  had  when  persons  of  talent 
went  out,  and  surrounded  themselves  with  their  dependants  and  friends,  and  es- 
tablished themselves  in  difierent  colonies.  That,  he  says,  was  the  plan  which  was 
adopted  in  ancient  times;  and,  if  it  were  so,  does  it  not  establish  a  sufficient  ground 
for  an  inquiry,  whether  we  should  not  adopt  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  better 
constituted  system  of  emigration  ?  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  there  are 
many  grievances  connected  with  our  present  system,  and  that  we  failed,  not  because 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  since  a  more  successful  system  was  adopted ;  not  because  of  the 
change  of  circumstances — for  he  states,  that  a  neighbouring  country,  within  a  short 
sail  of  this,  conducts  its  plan  of  colonisation,  not  emigration,  on  a  principle  of  which  he 
approves — a  principle  something  similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  Pennsylvania, 
namely,  taking  out  spiritual  conductors  with  the  emigrants,  and  providing  that  they 
shall  go  in  an  aggregate  and  social  character.  His  next  argument  was  this — that  if 
the  noble  lord  will  withdraw  his  motion,  he  will  just  be  pursuing  the  course  which 
has  always  been  pursued  on  former  occasions.  He  says,  *^  A  gentleman  brings 
forward  a  motion,  disturbs  the  public  mind,  makes  a  very  long  speech,  shows  himself 
to  be  a  perfect  master  of  the  subject,  leads  the  public  to  believe  that  really  we  are 
foregoing  great  advantages,  which  by  a  little  attention  we  might  realize;  but  he 
withdraws  his  motion  in  despair,  in  consequence  of  discouragement  on  the  part  of 
the  government ;"  and  he  says,  that  if  my  noble  friend  follows  that  course,  he  will 
be  following  in  the  beaten  and  unprofitable  track.  I  must  confess,  I  never  heard  a 
more  inconclusive  reason  why  a  motion  should  be  withdrawn ;  and  yet,  that  was  his 
third  argument,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded,  like  a  great  orator,  from 
one  position  to  another,  reserving  his  climax  to  the  last.  I  think,  if  he  had  left  the 
argument  there,  it  would  have  l^n  conclusive.  But  not  so ;  so  determined  was  he 
that  there  should  not  be  a  loophole  of  escape  from  him,  that  he  went  on  to  review 
the  course  which  other  projectors  of  plans  of  emigration  had  taken.  He  said,  first 
of  aU,  there  was  the  scheme  of  the  judge-advocate,  who  laid  down  general  principles 
of  emigration ;  but  then,  he  said,  the  government  were  wise  enough  to  challenge 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  to  propose  his  particular  scheme,  and  he  was  unwise 
enough  to  fall  into  that  trap,  and  propose  a  plan  of  emigration  which  was  referred 
to  the  colonial  office ;  and  the  colonial  office  having  a  good  deal  of  official  experi- 
ence, contrived  to  damage  the  plan  in  all  its  details ;  and  having  proved  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  judge-advocate,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
blames  my  noble  friend  for  taking  warning  by  that  example,  and  not  being  pre- 
pared with  the  plan  which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  under  secretary  (Mr.  Hawes) 
expected — which  he  was  greatly  disappointed  at  not  receiving — and  which,  not 
having,  he  was  obliged  to  say,  towards  the  middle  of  his  speech,  **  A  deputation 
waited  upon  some  member  of  the  government  and  suggested  a  plan,  vrhich  I  should 
be  too  happy  on  the  present  occasion  to  have  the  opportunity  of  attributing  to  the 
noble  lord,  and  then  disposing  of  it.*'  But  my  noble  friend  took  warning  by  that 
example,  though  still  believing  that  there  is  a  strong  impreesion  on  the^rt  of  the 
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• 
public,  that  a  plan  might  be  deyised,  and  that  you  need  not  have  a  long  roviDg  com- 
mission ;  for  you  will  find  very  able  men  now  in  the  colonies,  I  apprehend,  who  will 
be  able  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of  information,  with  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the 
colonies  upon  the  subject — more,  perhaps,  than  the  hon.  gentleman  is  aware  of — 
and  only  on  this  account,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  is  so  overwhelmed  by  having  the 
charge  of  the  practical  details  of  some  thirty  or  forty  colonies,  that  he  reallj  has 
not  the  opportunity  of  making  those  inquiries  which  are  necessary.  Theo,  as  to 
the  reflection  upon  the  government,  I  do  think,  all  our  discussions  with  referaoce 
to  the  state  of  Ireland,  have  been  conducted  with  an  absence  of  party  feeling,  which 
must  have  convinced  the  government  that  we  would  not  pander  to  any  such 
disposition.  There  has  been  a  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
government  labour :  even  if  they  fail,  every  disposition  has  been  shown  to  impute  their 
failure,  not  to  negligence  or  want  of  ability,  but  to  the  force  of  circumstances  whidi 
no  human  ingenuity  could  control ;  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  at  the  close  of  the  ses- 
sion,  a  motion  would  be  brought  forward  implying  censure  upon  them.  With  respect 
to  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  colonial  department,  I  will  say  that  for  expe- 
rience and  ability  to  form  a  judgment  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind,  I  know  do  person 
who  ever  held  that  office  upon  whom  in  that  respect  I  should  be  more  unwilling  to 
pass  or  to  imply  a  reflection.  But  really  the  reason  why  we  have  not  addressed  our- 
selves practically  to  this  matter  is,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  govemmeot 
to  make  those  full  inquiries  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  But  I  was  diverted 
from  following  the  right  hon.  gentleman :  after  he  had  done  with  the  judge-advocate, 
he  came  to  Earl  Grey.  Now,  if  he  had  said,  ^*  Earl  Grey  has  been  a  most  auceessfnl 
proposer  of  plans :  he  is  in  office,  he  has  proposed  plans  that  are  now  in  operation, 
and  will  probably  be  crowned  with  success  ;*'  then  I  could  have  understood  the  reason 
vrhy  a  commission  should  not  be  appointed ;  but,  says  the  right  hon.  gentleman, 
**£arl  Grey,  the  secretary  for  the  colonies,  absolutely  proposed  a  plan  in  Decem- 
ber last  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  in  January.^  ^hv,  if  the  secretary 
of  state  himself,  with  all  his  access  to  official  information,  witn  the  command, 
and  with  the  facilities  which  his  office  give,  proposed  a  plan  of  emigration  within  a 
short  period  after  his  accession  to  power  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  g^ve  up, 
surely  that,  though  no  reason  why  wc  should  abandon  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion of  colonisation,  is  a  decisive  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  practically  dealing  wiUi 
the  subject.  Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  turns  to  the  Irish  members,  and  he 
says  there  will  be  j£9,000,000  wanted  for  the  perfection  of  Mr.  Godley's  plan.  I 
do  not  think  it  at  all  likely  tliey  will  be  called  upon  for  ;£9,000,000  to  carry  out  Mr. 
Godley^s  or  any  other  plan ;  but  this  is  of  importance  to  us,  that  the  Iri^h  members 
have  said  in  discussion,  *^  We  expect  such  benefits  will  result  from  opening  to  Irish- 
men an  access  to  other  countries,  that  we  are  willing  to  take  upon  us  the  charge  of 
that  experiment.**  The  right  hon.  gentleman  says,  that  in  the  present  state  of  in- 
cumbrances upon  landed  property,  in  consequence  of  the  relief  rate  for  the  public 
works,  he  doubts  if  the  Irish  will  be  able  to  pay  that  £9,000,000.  They  may  not 
be  able  to  pay  that  sum ;  but  still  it  may  be  possible  to  realize  some  advantage. 
Even  if  you  open  an  avenue  to  the  departure  of  300,000  persons,  instead  of  2,000,000, 
and  locate  them  in  a  position  of  which  they  shall  be  able  to  report  favourably,  you 
are  doing  ten  times  more  for  the  advantage  of  Ireland  than  if  you  had  sent  ont 
2,000,000  at  once.  In  my  opinion  any  sudden  transport  or  emigration  of  2,000,000 
from  Ireland,  we  being  uncertain  of  the  issue  of  that  experiment,  would  do  little 
good.  But  if  you  begin  with  even  40,000 ;  if  you  overcome  prejudices ;  if  you  settle 
a  small  number  in  a  remote  country  where  they  are  enabled  to  ,roake  a  favourable 
report ;  and  if  thus  you  open  a  permanent  and  constantly  progressing  outlet  for  the 
population  in  Ireland,  then  you  will  in  my  opinion  not  only  be  laying  a  foundation 
for  the  cure  of  evils  prevailing  in  that  country,  but  establishing  new  bonds  of  con- 
nection between  this  empire  and  those  colonies.  It  is  most  gratifying,  I  think,  that 
such  remittances  have  been  made  from  Irishmen  settled  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  distressed  countrymen  at  home.  I  think  it 
is  most  honourable  to  their  character,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  most  encouraging  to  colo- 
nisation. It  is  showing  that  Irishmen  are  not  inferior  to  the  men  of  any  other  coun- 
try. Why  we  have  been  told  to-night,  that  the  lady  said,  they  must  get  Paddy  to 
lead  the  way  in  Australia.     And  if  you  can  enable  the  people  of  Ireland  in  periods 
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of  distress  to  draw  upon  their  fellow-coontrymeo  in  distant  lands,  and  prevail  upon 
those  countrymen  to  invite  them  there,  I  say  nothing  can  be  more  encouraging  to 
emigration.  I  must  here  also  say,  I  think  the  conduct  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  remitting  the  contributions  which  they  sent  across  the  Atlantic,  does 
entitle  them  to  the  expression  of  our  approbation  and  our  thanks.  It  is  not  the  amount 
of  money  that  has  been  sent  over — this  country  might  have  contributed  the  money; 
what  I  prize  is  the  charitable  and  friendly  motive  m>m  which  it  has  been  done.  It 
is  a  proof  that  there  is  a  sympathy  between  the  Anglo- Saxon  race  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  on  the  other.  There  may  be  some  persons  who  have  done  it  for  less 
praiseworthy  ends;  persons  may  have  come  over  nere,  and  made  parade  of  bringing 
sums  of  money,  but  that  is  not  to  prejudice  us  against  the  rest.  This,  I  know, 
that  there  have  been  remitted  unostentatiously,  and  purely  from  charitable  motives 
and  feelings,  to  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  sitting  in  Dublin  on  a  relief  com- 
mittee— remitted  from  parties  who  never  expected  their  names  to  be  mentioned — sup- 
plies of  food  to  the  value  of  £57,000.  I  was  so  informed  by  a  gentleman,  whoso 
name  I  will  mention,  Mr.  Jonathan  Pym,  who  has  been  making  great  exertions  for 
the  relief  of  the  distress  iif  Ireland ;  and  who  stated  to  me  that  to  that  body  sitting 
in  Dublin,  consisting,  so  far  as  its  management  is  concerned,  though  not  so  far  as 
contributions  are  concerned,  of  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  not  less  than 
j£57,O0O  had  been  sent  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  probably  a  great  many  of 
them  members  of  the  society  of  friends,  for  the  relief  of  that  distress ;  and,  as  I  haVe 
said,  from  no  other  motive  whatever  except  the  dictates  of  humanity.  Now,  I  do 
hope  that  the  noble  lord  will  bear  in  mind  the  conduct  which  we  have  pursued  with 
respect  to  him  and  his  government  upon  these  questions ;  and  if  he  thinks  there  is 
really  a  ground  for  doubt  upon  this  subject,  that  he  will  give  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
to  a  proposal  for  inquiry,  which  is  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
adoption  of  some  plan  upon  this  subject.  It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  any  triumph 
over  a  government  which  is  placed  in  difficulties  with  regard  to  Ireland ;  but  I  en- 
treat the  noble  lord  to  consider  what  is  the  evidence  we  have  of  the  state  of  that 
country — what  a  prospect  there  is  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop ;  and  even  if  not 
of  that,  yet  of  such  a  heavy  demand  upon  property  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
poverty  in  Ireland,  that  the  government  of  the  noble  lord  will  be  perplexed  with  a 
choice* between  two  lines  of  conduct,  either  strictly  to  enforce  the  law,  or  to  abandon 
all  claim  to  that  which  is  due.  I  do  think  that  the  abandonment  of  that  claim  will 
involve  g^reater  evil  than  the  mere  loss  of  the  money ;  I  should  not  half  so  much 
regret  the  less  of  the  money  as  I  should  fear  the  consequences  of  teachiug  the  people 
to  draw  largely  upon  the  fund  placed  within  their  reach  in  the  expectation  that  when 
the  pinching  time  of  payment  comes,  the  claim  will  be  remitted.  It  is  not  fair  to- 
wards this  country.  I  believe  that  our  best  plan  would  have  been,  if  we  could  have 
foreseen  all  that  has  taken  place,  for  this  country  to  make  up  its  mind  what  sum  it 
should  absolutely  give— to  say,  "  Of  the  ;£8.000,000  we  are  ready  to  give  £5,000,000, 
for  England,  towards  the  relief  of  vour  distress;  provide  the  other  £3,000,000,  but 
we  will  not  place  England  in  the  relation  of  a  creditor  towards  Ireland.**  I  deprecate 
that  position — for  this  country  to  have  a  very  heavy  claim  upon  Ireland  for  the  repay- 
ment of  money.  I  would  much  rather  that  a  sum  had  been  absolutely  given  ab  inUio^ 
than  there  should  be  any  sort  of  secret  understanding  that  it  was  not  to  be  repaid, 
or  any  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  that  they  might  deal  very  liberelly 
with  these  funds,  because  the  time  of  repayment  might  never  come.  We  have  had 
experience  enough  to  make  us  dread  the  periodical  spectacle  of  1,000,000  or  1,500,000 
of  people  absolutely  starving ;  a  spectacle  so  disgraceful,  and  its  consequences  so  re- 
plete with  danger  and  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  that  we  are  bound  to  provide 
that  the  people  shall  not  be  left  to  starve ;  but,  believing  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  give  some  new  stimulus,  and  feeling  that  we  must  look  to  placing  the  landowner 
and  occupier  there  in  a  new  position,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  mass  of  desti- 
tution will  be  so  great  for  some  time  to  come,  that  if  any  means  can  be  devised  for 
facilitating  the  operation  of  the  measures  which  have  had  the  assent  of  this  House, 
those  means  should  be  carefully  adopted.  Is  not  this  subject,  at  any  rate,  worth  in- 
quiring into?  It  is  proved  that  there  are  2,000,000  of  people  for  whom  there  is  not 
now  profitable  employment,  and  who  must  for  some  time  to  come  continue  to  be  a 
heavy  burden ;  it  is  known  at  the  same  time  that  you  have  magnificent  colonies  on 
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the  other  side  of  the  water— 6,000,000  of  unocciipied  acres  in  one  district.  Now, 
put  these  facts  together — ^that  in  Ireland,  the  nearest  part  of  your  donoioiona  to 
America,  you  have  this  mass  of  unemployed  population,  and  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  you  have  magnificent  provinces  imperfectly  peopled.  If  you  can 
add  to  their  population  hy  measures  grateful  to  the  colonies,  you  will  be  materially 
adding  to  the  strength  of  these  provinces  of  the  British  Crown.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  government  will  have  forthwith  to  devise  some  satisfactory  plan  of  emigratioD ; 
and  it  is  not  too  moch  to  ask  that  the  government  will  consent  to  this  resolution. 
It  is  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  the  government  that  I  support  it,  because  the 
resolution  leaves  in  their  own  hands  the  appointment  of  the  commissioners,  who 
would  merely  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  report  whether  some  progress  had  not 
been  made,  and  should  not  further  be  made,  to  relieve  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  our  colonies,  by  sending  thither  the  redundant  population  of  Ireland.  We 
want  the  adoption  of  no  scheme,  but  only  that  the  subject  should  be  inquired  into^ 
It  is  truly  said  in  the  report  of  your  emigration  commissioners,  that,  connected 
with  Australia,  one  peculiarity  is,  that  emigration  to  that  colony  entirely  originated 
with  the  government.  You  have  here  a  colony  four  times  the  distance  that  Canada 
is  from  the  mother  country,  and  hear  what  those  commissioners  say  of  the  result:—* 
**  Of  the  emigration  to  Australia,  one  peculiarity  has  been  that  it  entirely  originated 
with  government.  Usually  the  part  of  the  government,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  been 
to  follow  in  the  course  of  private  enterprise,  and  suppl}'  any  amount  of  direction  or 
control  which  circumstances  may  require.  But  no  one  ever  thought  it  worth  while 
to  provide  accommodation  to  Australia  for  emigrants  of  the  humblest  class ;  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  even  on  the  most  economical  scale,  persons  of  that  description 
were  never  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  the  expense  of  their  own  conveyance  to  the 
furthest  settlement  on  the  globe.  It  was  only  after  the  government  had  resolTed  in 
1831  to  try  the  experiment  of  disposing  of  its  lands  in  Australia  by  sale,  and  applyiDg* 
the  proceeds  to  emigration,  that  shipowners  were  induced  by  communications  from 
the  government  to  make  the  experiment  of  providing  steerage  passages  of  the 
cheapest  description.  The  price,  which  had  never  before  been  less  than  from  £S5 
to  £40,  was  then  at  once  reduced  to  £20.  And  we  may  mention  here,  that  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  experience,  it  has  sometimes  been  reduced,  when  a  large  emi- 
gration was  in  progress,  to  £15  to  New  South  Wales,  and  even  so  low,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  as  £]2  and  £13  to  Western  Australia  and  South  Austra- 
lia. ...  In  order  to  show  how  far  the  attention  bestowed  on  Australian  emi- 
gration led  to  improvements  in  the  art  of  conveying  the  people  successfully,  we  may 
be  permitted  so  far  to  enter  into  detail  as  to  mention,  that  in  the  government  emigra- 
tion which  falls  within  our  own  knowledge,  there  has  been  a  progressive  and 
unceasing  diminution  in  the  rate  of  mortality ;  and  that  this  rate,  which  in  1898  was 
so  high  as  4*84  per  cent.,  was  in  1839  reduced  to  2*71  per  cent. ;  and  in  a  small  emi- 
gration last  year  to  South  Australia  was  no  more  than  *62  per  cent  In  641  souk, 
the  only  deaths  were  of  three  children  and  one  infant.  We  believe  that  the  passage 
to  Australia  may  now  be  made  by  large  bodies  of  the  labouring  classes  with  less  risk 
of  death  by  disease,  than  amongst  the  same  number  of  persons  living  on  shore  in 
England.** 

Why,  give  me  three  respectable  gentlemen  who  shall  be  in  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  government,  such  men  as  Colonel  Torrens  and  Mr.  Hutt,  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  emigration  to  South  Australia,  and  who  know  the  difficulties  it  ex- 
perienced, and  let  them  say  whether  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  conduct  an  emigra- 
tion upon  the  same  principle  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  as  to  the  other  colonies 
where  it  has  succeeded.  If  they  show  that  this  is  possible,  then  let  the  government 
proceed  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
says  that  emigration  to  South  Australia  failed  at  first,  but  that  you  sent  out  a  good 
governor ;  that  through  Captain  Grey  all  dilBculties  had  been  overcome;  and  that 
by  his  energy  he  had  converted  what  had  been  a  colony  of  despairing  paupers  into 
a  colony  which  boasted  an  affluent  and  prosperous  population.  Wel^  why  can  you 
not  have  a  good  governor  in  Canada  also  ?  You  have  sent  Captain  Grey  to  New 
Zealand,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  make  it  prosper  as  well  as  South  Australia. 
Be  it  so.  Then,  the  original  difficulty  to  the  success  of  emigration  has  been  inherent 
in  the  character  of  the  governors  of  our  colonies,  rather  than  in  the  plan  of  colonisa* 
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tioD.  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  no  difficulties  that  resolution  and  good  sense 
will  not  overcome.  Surely,  then,  you  can  find  other  Governor  Greys  in  the  Queen*s 
dominions  who  might  conduct  an  experiment  in  Canada  upon  the  principle  that  has 
succeeded  in  South  Australia.  You  have  one  now  in  Canada  who  will  no  doubt 
show  equal  iotelligence,  equal  energy  and  resolution,  to  Captain  Grey.  You  may 
devise  a  scheme  which  will  enable  you  to  look  forward  to  the  willing  consent  of  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  colonies ;  and  under  Lord  Elgin  there  is  no  reason  why  emi- 
gration to  Canada  should  not  be  as  prosperous  as  to  South  Australia.  There  are 
many  causes  in  its  favour.  The  passage  is  cheaper,  the  facilities  for  the  passage  are 
greater,  and  the  feeling  of  common  association  is  quite  as  strong.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  addition  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  vrill  be  at  least  as  great ;  but  if,  as  I 
believe  will  be  the  case,  you  infuse  a  loyal  and  grateful  population  into  the  Canadas 
by  this  means,  then  my  confidence  in  the  permanence  of  the  connection  of  the 
Canadas  with  this  country  will  be  not  only  increased,  but  will  be  so  confirmed  that 
I  believe  it  will  be  perpetual.  You  should  take  measures  for  a  continually  fresh 
infusion  of  colonists,  who  should  be  received  into  the  nucleus  of  the  older  colonists, 
and  live  in  relations  of  affection  with  them.  I  say  nothing  as  to  the  past  opinion 
which  hon.  ffentlemen  may  have  expressed  upon  colonisation.  I  trust  that  the  noble 
lord  will  deter  to  what  is,  I  thiok,  the  general  sense  of  the  House,  and  enable  us  to 
try  whether,  after  repeated  failures,  we  cannot  devise  some  plan  In  the  present 
imminent  crisis  of  Ireland  which  will  relieve  her  of  her  redundant  population,  and 
transfer  to  our  distant  colonies  a  people  grateful  for  their  escape  from  present 
danger,  and  attached  to  their  Queen  and  constitution. 
Aiter  a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


COMMERCIAL  DISTRESS. 
Decbmbbb  3,  1847. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  motion,  ^*  That  a  Select  Com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and 
how  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the  laws  for  regulating  the  Issue  of  bank-notes  pay- 
able on  demand," — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said:  I  trust.  Sir,  that  any  observations  which  I  may 
have  to  make  upon  the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  the  House  will  be  made  in 
that  temperate  and  dispassionate  spirit  which  ciiaracterised  the  speeches  of  the  noble 
lord  (Lord  J.  Russell),  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stamford  (Mr. 
Herries) ;  and  I  cannot  but  express,  in  common  with  the  House  generally,  my  satis- 
faction at  the  return  to  this  House  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  and  mv  congratulations 
that,  by  his  return,  the  House  will  have  the  benefit,  on  matters  of  this  kind,  of  his 
great  intelligence  and  great  practical  experience.  Before  I  address  myself  to  the 
immediate  subject  of  the  debate,  I  wish  to  clear  the  way  by  referring  to  a  charge 
which  was  made  against  me  last  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  Staffora  (Mr.  Urqu- 
hart),  and  which  has  been  repeated  to-night — certainly  in  the  most  courteous  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  possible  to  prefer  such  an  accusation — by  the  hon.  memherfor  Dublin 
(Mr.  Reynolds).  The  chaqg^  made  by  both  those  hon.  gentlemen  is  this — that,  in 
bringing  forward  the  act  of  1844,  as  the  organ  of  the  government  I  gave  a  public 
assurance  that  the  banking  interests  of  Ireland  and  of  Scotland  should  not  be  affected 
by  the  measure,  but  that  it  should  refer  exclusively  to  this  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. The  hon.  member  for  Stafford  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  an  insidious  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  Scotland — that  the  suspicions  and  jealousies  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  particularly  excitable  upon  the  subject  of  banking  and  of  £l  notes,  had 
been  allayed  by  the  assurance  thus  given  by  me ;  and  the  hon.  gentleman  declared,  in 
very  figurative  language,  that  the  banking  system  of  Scotland  had  received  a  *^  stab 
in  the  dark.'*  He  supported  thut  charge  by  reference  to  the  10th  clause  of  the  act 
of  1844,  and  having  asserted  that  I  had  publicly  declared  in  1844  that  the  banking 
system  of  Scotland  was  not  to  be  in  the  sh'ghtest  degree  affected  by  that  act,  he 
inquired,  '^Mliat  would  the  House  think  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who,  having 
given  that  public  assurance,  inserted  in  the  act  surreptitiously  the  10th  clause, 
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which  provided  that  no  banker  not  issuing  notes  in  May,  1844,  in  anj  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  lihould  be  allowed  thereafter  to  issue  notes  ?  *'  The  hon.  gentle- 
man supported  that  charge  by  reference  to  the  speech  which  I  made,  and  he  qaoted 
an  extract  from  that  speech  to  this  effect : — ^*  Of  Ireland  and  Scotland  I  have  made 
no  mention.  I  propose  to  reserve  for  separate  legislation  the  state  of  the  currency 
in  each  of  those  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.** 

And  certainly  from  that  quotation  from  the  act,  supported  by  that  reference  to  die 
speech,  the  Ilouse  might  infer  that  the  accusation  was  well-founded.  But  what  will 
the  House  think  of  the  hon.  eentleman,  who  having  read  the  passage  above  men- 
tioned from  my  speech,  omitted  to  read  the  next,  which  is  to  the  following  eflfoct? — 
*^  The  prohibition  against  the  establishment  of  new  banks  of  issue  vrill  extend  both  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland ;  tliey  also  will  be  included  in  those  enactments  which  will 
require  the  performance  for  the  future  of  certain  conditions  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  new  joint-stock  banks." 

Could  there  be,  on  the  part  of  a  minister  bringing  forward  a  measure,  a  more 
distinct,  public,  formal  avowal,  that,  although  the  currency — the  currency  under  £S 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland — was  to  be  reserved  for  separate  legislation,  yet  that  enact- 
ment which  applied  to  this  country  in  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  new  banks  of 
issue,  should  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  ?  But,  moreover,  not  only 
was  that  intimation  given  by  a  speech,  but  it  was  necessary  to  found  the  bill  of  1844 
upon  preliminanr  resolutions,  to  which  the  consent  of  this  House  was  required ;  and 
the  eighth  resolution,  which  I  moved  on  the  night  when  I  brought  forward  this 
question,  and  which  resolution  was  unanimously  assented  to  by  this  House — not  on 
the  night  on  which  it  was  offered  by  me,  but  after  the  interval'  of  some  days — nfter 
it  had  been  printed,  after  it  had  been  communicated  to  the  Scotch  bankers,  after  it 
hud  been  published  in  every  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom — the  eighth  of  the 
resolutions  on  which  the  bill  was  founded  was  to  this  effect : — **  Resolved — That  it 
is  expedient  to  prohibit  by  law  the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to  bearer  oo 
demand,  by  any  bank  not  issuing  such  notes  on  the  6th  of  May,  1844,  or  by  any 
bank  thereafter  to  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Now,  I  think  that  I  shall  have  satisfied  the  House  that  if  '^  a  stab"  were  given  to 
the  banking  system  of  Scotland,  at  any  rate  it  was  not  given  "  in  the  dark;"  and 
as  the  hon.  gentleman  says  that  he  undertook  by  a  letter,  written  in  1844,  to 
enlighten  the  people  of  Scotland  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  of  1844,  and  to  warn  them 
of  what  might  happen  in  1845,  I  will  repay  his  attack  upon  me  by  giving  him  this 
friendly  advice — ^that  when  he  next  addresses  the  people  of  Scotland  upon  the  subject 
of  any  bill,  or  of  any  resolutions  that  may  be  pending  in  this  House,  he  will  liave 
the  goodness  to  read  the  documents  on  which  tie  comments. 

To  address  myself  now  to  the  immediate  subject  under  discussion.  The  prac- 
tical question  upon  which  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  vote,  is  whether  or  no  a  com- 
mittee shall  be  appointed  to  consider  the  commercial  distress,  including  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  banking  system  of  this  country.  Sir,  when  the  executive  gfovem- 
mcnt  of  the  country  appeals  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  exercise  of  these  powers 
of  inquiry  which  peculiarly  belong  to  the  House  of  Commons,  whatever  opinion  as 
individuals  we  may  entertain  with  respect  to  the  probable  advantage  of  the  inquiry, 
it.  is  diflicult  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  that  appeal.  The 
functions  of  inquiry  are  constitutional  functions  committed  to  us;  the  executive 
guvemmcnt  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  not  ground  for  legislation  without  inquiry; 
ihe  executive  government  asks  our  assistance;  and  I,  for  one,  consider  it  impossible 
to  refuse  that  appeal.  An  amendment  has  been  moved,  upon  the  motion  of  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  for  restricting  the  inquiry  speciOcally  to  the  question  how 
far  the  distress  has  been  caused  by  the  laws  which  regulate  hanking.  I  have  had 
experience  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  practical  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals. If  the  hon.  gentleman^s  amendment  were  carried,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
to  exclude  from  the  inquiry,  thus  nominally  restricted,  any  matters  which  any  hon. 
member  in  that  committee  might  consider  to  be  the  causes  of  distress.  When  I  re- 
mind the  hon.  gentleman  that  in  1836  a  committee  was  appointed  with  a  specific 
object  of  inquiry,  namely,  the  laws  which  regulate  banks  of  issue ;  and  that  tliat 
committee  sat  during  the  whole  of  1836,  was  reappointed  in  1837,  and  did  not 
re])ort  till  August  1838,  I  think  he  will  be  convinced,  with  me»  that  no  practical 
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object  is  gained  by  imposiDg  anj  limitation  upon  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  I  there- 
fore shall  vote  for  the  proposal  of  her  Migesty^s  govcrnnient,  thinking  that  if  there 
is  to  be  an  inquiry,  no  assignable  causes  of  the  present  commercial  difficulty  and 
distress  ought  to  be,  or  can  be,  excluded  from  that  inquiry. 

Sir,  I  have  no  desire  to  devolve  upon  other  parties,  upon  whom  it  does  not  justly 
devolve,  any  share  of  the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  me  for  the  part  which  I 
have  taken,  either  in  respect  to  the  restoration  of  the  standard  in  the  year  1819,  or 
to  the  attempt  to  mitigate  those  evils  which  accompanied  our  system  of  banking  and 
currency  previously  to  the  year  1844.  I  did  no  more  than  my  duty  in  1819  and  in 
1844  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  subjects;  and  I  oot  only  do  not 
wish  to  devolve  upon  others  the  responsibility  for  the  measures  then  adopted,  but, 
on  adverting  to  those  measures  and  carefully  considering  their  effects,  I  do  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  regret  the  course  which  was  taken  either  in  1819  or  1844.  But 
I  must  submit  to  this  House,  whether  it  is  quite  respectful  to  the  character  of  delibe- 
rative assemblies,  to  attempt  to  make  individual  members  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  important  measures  that  ever  were  submitted  to  parliament,  and  which 
received  the  cordial  support  of  parliament?  Individually,  you,  the  members  of  this 
House,  are  in  no  degree  personally  responsible  for  acts  done  by  your  predecessors; 
but  in  your  corporate  capacity  you  are  the  House  of  Commons,  the  same  House  of 
Commons  which  for  years  has  been  called  upon  to  deliberate  on  public  affairs ;  and 
nothing  could  more  tend  to  depreciate  the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Lords,  than  to  countenance  an  impression  that  upon 
matters  of  this  kind,  involving  the  most  important  public  interests,  the  legislative 
assemblies  of  this  great  empire  adopted  measures  proposed  by  some  individual 
member  without  due  consideration,  and  seek  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  having  accepted  and  adopted  those  measures,  by  the  plea  of  ignorance  or 
inattention  to  their  duty.  Why,  what  is  the  truth  with  respect  to  these  measures  of 
1819  and  1844?  In  1819  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  was  pro- 
posed by  me,  a  private  member  of  parliament,  unconnected  by  office  with  the 
government ;  it  was  the  result  of  the  inquiries  of  two  committees,  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  report  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  recommending  the  restoration  of  the  standard,  was  carried  with 
only  one  dissentient  voice ;  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  was, 
I  believe,  unanimous.  As  the  organ  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
proposed  in  1819  the  measure  for  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  value.  There 
was  not  one  single  division  against  the  principle  of  the  bill.  So  far  as  the  principle 
was  concerned,  it  received  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the  House.  Objections 
were  stated  to  details  of  the  measure  by  the  member  for  Coventry  (Mr.  Ellice),  and 
also  bv  other  members ;  but,  if  I  recollect  right,  upon  the  question  whether  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time — whether  the  bill  should  be  read  a  third  time — ^there 
was  no  division  whatever.  In  the  House  of  Lords  the  bill  also  received  unanimous 
acquiescence,  excepting  indeed  that  one  member  of  the  House  of  Peers  did  move  an 
amendment.  The  bill  proposed  that  cash  payments  should  not  be  resumed  until 
1823;  Lord  Holland  proposed  as  an  amendment;  that  cash  payments  should  be 
resumed  in  1820.  He  was  not  content  to  wait  till  the  year  1823;  and  the  only 
record  of  an  adverse  opinion  in  the  hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  is  one  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  late  period  at  which  the  act  was  to  come  into  operation. 
Now,  as  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  restoration  of  the  standard  of  value,  and  the 
mitigation  of  those  evils  which  were  inseparable  from  inconvertible  paper,  were  wise 
measures,  necessary  for  the  security  of  property,  and  for  the  just  remuneration  of 
industry,  do  not  suppose  that  by  referring  to  these  facts  I  am  trying  to  relieve 
myself  from  any  responsibility  on  account  of  the  act  of  1819.  I  have  no  such 
desire;  but  I  cannot  consent  to  relinquish  for  the  act  of  1819,  the  weight  and 
authority  which  it  derives  from  having  received  the  almost  unanimous  sanction  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

I  now  come  to  the  act  of  1844.  There  had  been  a  committee  in  1840  and  1841, 
over  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  most  ably 
presided,  which  had  intjuired  into  and  reported  to  the  House  on  the  subject  which 
now  engages  our  attention.  In  1844  the  bank  charter  was  about  to  expire;  some 
proposition  it  was  necessary  to  make  as  to  that  charter.    The  choice  lay  between 
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the  renewal  of  inquiry,  or  the  proposal  of  a  specific  measare  for  the  consideration  of 
parliament.  Now,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  this  fact,  that  in  ft^e 
preceding  years  five  committees  sat  for  the  purpose  of  iuYestigating  this  sabjecL,  of 
collecting  information,  and  reporting  their  opinions  thereupon  to  the  House.  Those 
committees  sat  in  1836,  in  1837,  in  1838,  in  1840,  and  in  1841.  Notwithstandiog 
their  minute  and  protracted  inquiries,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  subject  had  noc 
been  exhausted,  and  that  the  measure  of  1844  was  not  based  upon  a  sufficient  io- 
quirv.  Yet  antecedent  to  the  measure  of  1844,  there  had  been  an  extent  of  inquiry 
on  the  subjects  of  currency  and  banking  which  ought  to  have  sufficed.  I  find  that 
by  the  first  of  these  committees  not  less  than  3,000  questions  were  put ;  we  have  in 
the  year  1836,  3,000  questions,  and  3,000  answers;  in  the  next  year,  1837,  tlie 
committee  which  then  sat,  put  4,570  questions,  and  received  as  many  answers.  Bat 
that  was  not  sufficient,  for  we  have  in  the  year  1838  a  further  supply  of  qoesUons 
and  answers  to  the  extent  of  1,700  of  each.  Questions  and  answers  withoat  end, 
but  with  no  practical  result  from  those  apparently  interminable  investigations.  lo 
the  year  1840,  as  the  period  at  which  the  bank  charter  act  could  expire  drew  near, 
another  committee  was  appointed,  over  which  the  right  hon.  gentlenaan  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  presided  with  great  ability.  At  that  time  we  had  all 
the  information  which  could  be  elicited  by  above  9,000  questions.  In  1840  we  had 
3,859  questions  more,  to  each  of  which  long  and  reasoned  answers  were  given.  In 
1841,  the  committee  was  again  appointed,  and  having  increased  the  sum  of  questions 
to  14,000,  closed  its  labours  without  any  practical  result.  It  might  then  at  all  events 
have  been  concluded  that  inquiry  into  the  subject  was  exhausted.  The  committees 
had  examined  Mr.  Tooke,  Mr.  Jones  Loyd,  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer,  Mr.  Tage^  and 
others,  the  organs  of  every  class  of  opinions.  It  was  then  decided  by  her  Majesty^ 
servants  to  submit  to  parliament  measures  for  the  regulation  of  the  currency  and  for 
the  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.  They  invited  the  House  of  Commons  to  come  to 
some  practical  decision  on  the  subject ;  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  with  respect 
to  the  measures  proposed  to  parliament  in  1844,  that  there  has  not  been  within  my 
recollection  any  measure  of  equal  importance  carried  by  a  larger  majority.  On  no 
occasion  did  more  than  thirty  oppose  the  progress  of  that  measure.  In  the  House 
of  Lords  it  was  carried  unanimously,  at  least  without  a  division.  I  say  again, 
therefore,  that  the  Houses  of  Parliament— after  the  means  of  information  placed 
within  their  reach — cannot  with  any  justice  allege,  that  they  were  betrayed  into  a 
hastv  and  ill-considered  judgment.  1  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  now  open  to  reconsideration.  It  would  be  absurd  for  any  one  to  demand  on 
such  a  subject  identity  of  opinions  with  those  lield  in  1844.  Nothing  could  be  more 
injurious  to  the  public  interest,  than  that  members  of  this  House,  if  honestly 
convinced  of  their  error,  sliould  refuse  to  come  to  a  difierent  conclusion  now  from 
that  at  which  they  arrived  when  they  legislated  on  the  subject  in .  1 844.  It  would 
be  perfectly  justifiable  for  this  House,  if  they  should  see  reason  for  doing  so,  to  adopt 
a  difierent  measure;  but  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  say 
— '*  we  gave  our  consent  in  1844  blindly  and  inconsiderately  to  the  measure  proposed 
to  us  hy  the  minister;  and  we  hold  him,  and  nut  ourselves,  responsible  for  its 
a''o;)tion.''  There  has  been  some  misapprehension  respecting  the  objects  of  this  act. 
I  tio  not  deny  that  one  of  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  act  was  the  prevention  of 
tlie  convulsions  that  had  heretofore  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  by  the 
Bank  of  England  to  take  early  precautions  against  the  withdrawal  of  its  treasure.  I 
did  hope  that,  although  there  was  no  imperative  obligation  on  the  Bank  of  England 
to  take  those  precautions,  that  the  experience  of  1825,  1836,  and  1839,  would  have 
induced  that  establishment  to  conform  to  principles  which  the  directors  of  the  bank 
acknowledged  to  be  just,  and  which  they  had  more  than  oiice  professed  to  adopt  for 
their  own  regulation.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  that  hope,  that  in  that  object 
of  the  bill,  1  have  been  disappointed.  I  am  bound  to  admit,  seeing  the  extent 
of  commercial  [depression  which  has  prevailed,  and  the  number  of  houses  which 
have  been  swept  away — some  of  which,  however,  I  think  were  insolvent  long  before 
the  bill  came  into  operation,  and  others  of  which  became  insolvent  in  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  those  who  were  connected  with  them,  and  were  impnident  in  their 
speculations — I  am  bound  to  admit  that  that  purpose  of  the  bill  of  1844  which 
sought  to  impress,  if  not  a  legal,  at  least  a  moral  obligation  upon  the  bank  to  prevent 
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the  neeeasity  for  measures  of  extreme  stringency  by  timely  precautions,  bos  not  been 
fulfilled.  So,  I  must  contend  that  it  was  m  the  power  of  the  bank,  if  not  to  pre* 
▼ent  all  the  evils  that  have  arisen,  at  least  gpreatly  to  diminish  their  force.  '  If  the 
bank  had  possessed  the  resolution  to  meet  the  coming  danger  by  a  contraction  of  its 
issues,  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount,  by  refusing  much  of  the  accommodation  which 
they  granted  between  the  years  1844  and  1846 — if  they  had  been  firm  and  deter- 
mined in  the  adoption  of  those  precautions,  the  necessity  for  extrinsic  interference 
might  have  been  prevented ;  it  might  not  then  have  been  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  authorise  a  violation  of  the  act  of  1844. 

Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  the  avowed  object  of  that  act  was  to  establish  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  operations  of  the  Bank  of  England — to  discourage  all  rash 
speculations — to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  panics  in  the  monetavy  and  commercial 
circles,  such  as  occurred  in  1836  and  1839.  Now,  perhaps,  I  may  be  allowed  to  quote 
what  I  said  in  the  course  of  my  speech  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  to  its 
object.  I  said — ^*  The  ministers  were  not  wild  enough  to  suppose  that  this  measure 
would  prevent  all  undue  speculation,  or  insure  an  invariable  paper  currency ;  but 
there  was  a  species  of  speculation  dependent  on  an  undue  issue  of  paper  which  they 
hoped  the  measure  would  check.  Speculation  could  not  be  prevented  in  a  commer- 
ciai  community,  but  it  might  be  aggravated  b^r  a  species  of  paper  credit  within  the 
control  of  parliament ;  and  though  ministers  did  not  aim  at  checking  legitimate  spe- 
culation—-though  they  admitted  they  could  not  prevent  illsgitimate  speculation — 
which  was  perhaps  necessarily  incident  to  mercantile  enterprise,  particularly  in  a 
country  like  this ;  srill  they  asked  parliament*  by  assenting  to  this  measure,  not  to 
aggravate  evils  which  it  could  not  control,  nor  refuse  to  check  those  which  came 
properly  within  its  jurisdiction.** 

I  say,  then,  that  the  bill  of  1844  had  a  triple  object.  Its  first  object  was  that  in 
which  I  admit  it  has  failed,  namely,  to  prevent  by  early  and  gradual,  severe  and 
sudden  contraction,  and  the  panic  and  confusion  inseparable  from  it ;  but  the  bill 
had  two  other  objects  of  at  least  equal  importance;  the  one  to  maintain  and  guar- 
antee the  convertibility  of  the  paper  currency  into  gold — the  other  to  prevent  the 
difficulties  which  arise  at  all  times  from  undue  speculation  being  aggravated  by  the 
abuse  of  paper  credit  in  the  form  of  promissory  notes.  In  these  two  olnects  my 
belief  is,  that  the  bill  has  completely  succeeded.  My  belief  is  that  you  nave  ha^ 
a  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  of  convertibility,  such  as  you  never 
hm  before;  my  belief  also  is,  that  whatever  difficulties  you  are  now  sufiering,  from 
a  combination  of  various  causes,  those  difficulties  would  have  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated if  you  had  not  wisely  taken  the  precaution  of  ohecking4he  unlimited  issue  of 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  of  joint-stock  banks,  and)  private  banks.  The 
hon.  member  for  the  city  of  Dublin  (Mr  Reynolds)-  has  s^ken  of  the  grievous 
ii\jurv  sustained  by  Ireland  in  consequence  of  an  inteirifereno^with  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  the  Irish  banks  to  conduct  their  banking  eoncems  as  they  pleased.  I 
must  say  that  the  hon.  gentleman's  authority  in  that  respect  was  somewhat  weakened 
by  his  explaining  that  privilege  to  be,  that  bankers  in  Ireland  might  conduct  their 
operations,  not  upon  capital,  but  upon  credit.  Now,  with  very  high  respect  for  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  which  he  is  no  doubt  entitled  as  the  founder  of  the  National 
Bank,  I  will  tell  him  with  all  suavity  and  courtesy,  that  in  his  banking  capacity  I 
would  rather  have  his  capital  than  his  ^edit.  I  will  give  the  House  a  specimen  of 
the  injuries  sustained  in  Ireland  by  this  interference  with  the  privileges  of  Irish  banks. 
If  there  ever  was  a  country  the  poorer  classes  of  which  have  suffered  misery  and 
misfortune  from  the  abuse  of  banking,  it  is  that  very  country  of  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman has  spoken.  I  will  show  you  what  it  is  to  establish  unrestricted  banking 
upon  credit,  and  not  upon  capital.  I  will  quote  the  authority  of  an  Irishman,  of 
Sir  Henry  Pamell,  whose  attention  had  been  much  siven  to  these  subjects.  I  will 
read  to  you  what  he  says  respecting  the  injury  Irefand  has  sustained,  not  bv  the 
limitation  of  the  privilege,  but  by  the  failure  of  the  banks  in  that  country : — '*  Those 
failures  (he  says)  might  be  described  in  a  few  words" — and  certainly  more  emphatic 
words  for  the  description  of  misery,  I  think  were  never  contained  in  so  short  a  space 
— '^  There  were,  in  1804,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Irish  banking 
afikirs,  fifty  registered  banks  in  that  country.  Since  that  year  a  great  many  more 
bave  been  established.'*    I  should  think  twenty  more,  making  about  seventy  banks- 
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in  the  whole.  Sir  Henrv  Paraell,  writing  in  1827,  says,  **  With  the  exception  of  it 
few  that  witlidrow  from  business,  and  of  four  banks  iu  Dublin,  three  in  Belfast,  and 
one  in  Mallow,  the  whole  failed,  one  after  the  otlier,  involving  the  coantiy  in  im«- 
mense  distress/'  The  whole  I  [**  Hear,  hear! "]  I  reooUeet  myself;  the  failure,  on 
almost  the  same  day,  at  least  within  the  same  week,  of  ten  or  eleven  banks  in  Irelmnd. 
I  think  a  little  later  the  failures  amounted  to  twenty,  or  twenty-one,  these  banka 
having  an  extensive  oirculatioo,  and  possessing  the  entire  confidence,  not  only  of  the 
small  farmers,  but  of  the  peasantry  and  cottiers  in  that  part  of  the  country  throngh 
which  their  circulation  extended.  I  was  in  the  west  of  Ireland  on  that  occasion, 
and  I  could  hardly  conceive  such  desolation  and  misery  as  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  failure  of  those  bank*.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  Irishmen  who  now  hear  me, 
who  will  admit  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  me  to  overstate  the  evil  consequenoes 
that  resulted  from  those  failures.  When  the  hon.  gentleman  tells  me,  speaking  of 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland,  that  the  universal  practice  previously  to  the  act  of 
1844,  was  for  those  banks  -to  keep  in  their  coffisra  one-third  of  gold  in  reference  to 
the  total  amount  of  their  issues  and  liabilities,  I  am  placed  in  rather  an  embarrassing 
situation.  Certainly  some  of  those  banks  communicated  to  me  the  amount  of  their 
usual  stock  of  gold.  My  impression  is  totally  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  amount  of  that  stock.  What !  was  it  then  the  praetiee  of  the 
joint-stock  banks  in  Ireland  to  have  in  their  coffers  gold  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  value  of  their  deposits,  liabilitiesi,  and  promissory  notes?  Had  the  hon. 
gentleman  told  me  that  their  stock  of  goki  was  even  one-tenth  the  amount  of  thw 
total  liabilities,  I  should  have  thought  it  was  much  more  in  correspondence  with 
the  fact.  But,  one-third !  Why,  if  that  were  so,  the  act  of  1845  would  he  a  great 
benefit  conferred  upon  the  Irish  joint-stock  banks.  If  their  practice  was  to  keep  so 
large  a  proportion  of  gold  in  their  coffers  as  compained  with  their  total  liabilities,  then 
the  act  of  1845  relieved  them  from  a  very  great  burden  which  tlidr  own  discretioR 
had  hitherto  imposed  upon  them.  It  idforded  them  facilities  for  extending  their 
circulation  which  they  had  not  eijoyed  previously  to  the  year  1845.  If  tlie  state- 
ment of  the  boo.  geatleroan  be  true,  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Irish 
banks  had  established  precautions  against  the  demand  for  gold  far  beyond  those 
which  the  act  of  1845  contemplated.  But  were  there  no  exceptions  from  these 
wise  ruld^  ?  Did  the  hon.  gentleman  ever  read  the  history  of  the  joint-stook  agri- 
cultural bank  of  Ireland-?  Does  he  ihirk  that  that  bank  ever  kept  in  its  coflhrs  ^d 
to  the  amount  of  one-tliird  of  its  total  liabilities  ?  Does  he,  in  fact,  know  that  such 
was  the  course  which  nay  bank  in  Ireland  pursued?  There  is  a  general  disposition 
to  blame  the  act  of  1844.  The  real  truth  is,  that  you  are  suffisring  all  the  difficuklet 
that  arise  from  a  diminution  of  capital,  and  from  a  contraction  of  credit,  and  yoar 
first  impulse  is  to  visit  with  blame  that  measure  which,  in  point  of  fact,  has  prevented 
your  difficulties  from  being  ten  times  greater  than  they  wouid  have  been.  Some 
eighty  years  ago,  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  treated  vpon  the  subjeet  of  political 
economy-— the  author  who  stands  in  the  same  relation  of  pre-eminence  to  all  those 
M'lio  have  subsequently  written  upon  that  subject  in  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  stands 
to  his  followers,  in  the  subliroer  science  of  astronomy,  made  the  following  obser* 
vations : — *'  No  complaint  ismore  common  than  that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money, 
like  wine,  must  always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  wherewithal  to  bay 
it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those  who  have  either,  will  seldom  he  in  want  of  tlie 
money  or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  occasion  for.  This  complaint,  however,  of  the 
scarcity  of  money  is  not  always  confined  to  improvident  spendthrifts ;  it  is  sometimes 
general  through  a  whole  mercantile  town  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Over-trading  is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose  projects  have  been  dis« 
proportioned  to  their  capitals,  are  as  likely  to  haven  either  wherewithal  to  bay  noney» 
nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigals,  whose  expense  has  been  disproportioned  to  their 
revenue.  Before  their  projects  can  be  brought  to  hear,  their  stodL  is  g^e,and  their 
credit  with  it.  They  run  about  every  where  to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend.'^ 

That  is  the  precise  condition  in  which  we  are  at  present.  We  are  running  about 
to  borrow  money,  and  every  body  tells  us  they  have  none  to  lend..  The  dearth  ef 
money  is  a  dearth  of  capitid.  You  blame  the  law,  or  you  blame  the  government, 
because  they  eannot  supply  you  with  that  whidi  you  really  want^^-^vawMe  eapitnl 
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to  meet  your  exigencten.    Nothing  can  be  more  delusive  tbao  the  expec-tatiod  you 
entertain,  that  if  either  parliament  or  government  should  give  way  to  the  foolish  de- 
mand of  increasing  the  currency,  they  would  thereby  supply  the  want  of  capital. 
The  increase  of  curreaey  would  but  retard  the  true  remedy.     The  vis  medicatrix  is 
the  contraction  of  engagements — the  actual  suffering  that  follows  improvidence  and 
excess — ^by  preventing  the  operation  of  that  remedy,  more  paper  would  only  aggra- 
vate your  evils ;  that  is  to  say,  if  you  intend  to  maintain  a  convertible  currency 
From   what  has  this  dearth  of  capital  arisen?     Why  is  it  tlmt  commerce  is 
restricted,  and  solvent  men  have  not  the  means  of  meeting  their  engagements? 
The  causes  have  been  assigned  with  so  much  distinctness  and  ability,  and  the 
causes  so  assigned  appear  to  me  so  reasonable  and  so  just,  that  I  am    scarcely 
justified  in  dwelling  at  any  length  upon  them.     There  is  nothing  novel  in  our  pre- 
sent position.     At  all  times  in  this  country  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and  a  periiid 
of  apparent  prosperity,  have  led  exactly  to  the  same  depression.    When  you  attribute 
commercial  distress  to  free  trade,  and  to  the  act  of  1844,  how  do  you  account 
for  this — that  if  yon  review  the  history  of  the  last  sixty  years,  at  periods  when 
protection  was  at  its  highestr-4n  times  of  peace,  in  times  of  war — ^before  the  standard 
was  disturbed— in  the  time  of  inconvertible  paper  currency,  as  afterwards  when  con- 
vertibility was  established — ^that  prosperity  and  a  low  rate  of  interest  have  led 
to  exactly  the  same  pressure  and  the  same  want  of  money  you  are  at  present  expe- 
riencing ?   Take  the  year  1784.    The  standard  had  not  been  altered,  either  in  respect 
to  the  gold  or  silver  coin ;   yet  in  1784,  in  order  to  protect  the  convertibility  of  its 
notes,  the  Bank  of  England  was  compelled  to  refuse  advances  on  the  government  loan, 
and  to  reduce  its  notes  in  ciroulation  from  £9,000,000  to  j£6,000,000.     Previous  to 
1784  there  had  been  years  of  prosperity,  yeans  of  great  speculation ;  but  as  the  con- 
sequence of  that  undue  excitement,  yon  had  the  pressure  that  followed  it,  and  a 
course  of  violent  action  on  the  part  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  protect  its  treasure  from 
exhaustion.    Take  the  year  1793;   here  ag^n  the  standard  had  not  been  disturbed ; 
the  paper  currency-was  then  convertible.    In  1792,  before  the  war  broke  out,  you  had 
had  a  period  of  great  prosperity ;  the  distress  began  to  be  felt  at  the  latter  end  of 
that  year.    Allow  me  to  read  an  account  of  that  distress,  and  you  will  see  how 
exactly  it  corresponds  with  the  distress  of  1846.     Mr.  Tooke  says — **From  the 
operatiaBi  of  causes  which  I  shall  not  pretend  to  explain,  the  unprecedented  number 
of  bankruptcies  in  November,  1792,  was  prodigiously  exceeded  in  number  and 
amount  by  those  which  took  place  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  this  year — \05  in 
March,  188  in  April,  209  in  May,  158  in  June,  and  108  in  July.     Many  houses  of 
the  most  extensive  dealing^  and  most  established  credit  failed ;  and  their  fall  involved 
vast  numbers  of  their  correspondents  and  connections  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Houses  of  grreat  respectability  and  undoubted  solidity,  possessing  ample  funds,  which 
actually  did,  in  a  short  time,  enable  them  to  pay  everv  shilling  of  their  debts*  were 
obUgfed  to  stop  payment,  and  some  bankers,  who,  almost  immediately  recovering 
from  the  first  panic,  resumed  the  regularity  of  their  payments,  were  obliged  to  make 
a  pause.     *    *    *    *    It  was  impossible  to  raise  any  money  upon  the  security  of 
machinery  or  shares  of  canals ;  for  the  value  of  such  property  seemed  to  be  annihi- 
lated in  the  gloomy  apprehensions  of  the  si  nking  state  of  the  country,  its  commeree,  and 
manufiu^urea;  and  those  who  had  any  money,  not  knowing  where  they  could  place  it 
with  safety,  kept  it  unemployed  and  locked  it  up  in  their  cofl^rs." 

Is  not  this  an  exact  description  of  the  present  time  ?  Does  it  not  exactly  correspond 
with  the  state  of  things  in  1846  ?  In  what  respect  is  it  different  ?  Again,  take  the 
year  1810;  you  then  had  almost  the  command  of  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and 
you  had  all  the  advantage,  if  it  be  one,  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency ;  but  the 
same  causes,  speculation  and  the  abuse  of  credit,  led  to  exactly  the  same  evils  that 
occurred  in  1792.  In  1819  the  standard  was  restored,  and  promissory  paper  was 
made  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  holder.  You  are  invited  to  repeal  the 
•act  of  1844.  Bv  that  repeal  you  will  restore  to  the  bank  a  discretion  unlimited 
and  uncontrolled ;  you  will  restore  to  the  joint*stock  banks  their  privilege  of  making 
unrestricted  iseoes;  and  you  will,  I  presume,  permit  the  revival  of  private  banks, 
and  give  to  them  the  right  of  unrestricted  issues  also.  Before  you  do  this,  you 
will,  I  trust,  read  the  aecounu  of  the  transactions  of  the  northern  and  central 
.baDk*-^f  the  Norwicli,  of  the  Manchester,  .and  of  other  joint-stock  bankfli  wUcb 
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issued  notes  professing  to  be  convertible  into  gold  at  the  will  of  the  owner.  You  will 
find  that  non-restriction  on  issues,  tlioiigh  accompanied  by  convertible  paper,  did  not 
prevent  a  series  of  abuses  which,  when  stated  to  the  committee,  induced  it  to 
determine  that  the  public  security  required  a  change.  The  simple  repeal  of  the  act 
of  1844  will  be  the  restoration  of  full  discretion  to  the  Bank  of  England,  without 
any  legislative  control.  In  1826,  the  Bank  of  England,  had  that  unlimited  discretion. 
I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the  state  of  afiairs  in  1826,  when  no  such  restrictioDS  as 
those  imposed  by  the  act  of  1844  existed,  to  fetter  the  power  of  the  bank ;  I  will  take 
the  testimony  of  a  most  unexceptionable  authority,  whose  name  will  command  univer- 
sal respect,  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  now  Lord  Ashburton.  He  thus  describes  the 
undue  excitement  and  delusive  prosperity  of  1826,  in  terms  which  would,  with  almoat 
equal  fidelity,  describe  the  state  of  affairs  in  1^47.  He  says—'*  He  had  do  heattation 
in  attributing  the  distress  of  the  country  to  the  extent  to  which  the  paper  circolation 
had  been  pushed  about  eighteen  months  ago,  and  for  which  the  country  banks,  and, 
he  was  sorry  to  say,  the  Bank  of  England,  were  answerable.  The  Bank  of  England, 
by  the  facilities  which  they  afibrded,  had  been  the  authors  of  that  dangerous  redun- 
dancy of  money  that  gave  rise  to  the  wild  speculations  which  abounded  in  every  pavt 
of  the  country.  It  seemed  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose  on  the  Royal  Exchange. 
Tiie  same  frantic  spirit  overran  the  country.  The  bankers  in  London,  and  their 
agents  in  the  country,  and  the  customers  of  both,  were  actuated  by  the  same  univei^ 
sal  desire  to  put  out  their  money  in  whatever  way  they  eould.  Then,  all  on  a 
sudden,  the  very  reverse  of  this  system  -eame  into  practice.  A  panic  eeized  the 
public.  Men  would  not  part  with  their  money  on  any  terms.  Men  of  undoubted 
wealth  and  real  capital  were  seen  walking  about  the  streets  of  Loudon  not  knowing 
whether  they  should  be  able  to  meet  their  engagements  next  day.  The  ovor-iasue 
by  the  country  banks  was  the  main  cause  by  which  the  distress  had  been  widely 
spread.  If  this  crisis  were  allowed  to  pass  without  speaking  the  truth,  it  would  be 
only  laying  the  foundation  for  future  evils.  Houses  whieh  were  weak  went 
immediately;  then  went  second-rate  hou$^es;  and,  lastly,  houses  which  wet^  salvent. 
All  confidence  was  lost,  and  scarcely  one  man  could  be  found  to  trust  his  neighbour. 
Men  were  known  to  seek  for  assistance,  and  that  too  without  effect,  who  were  known 
to  be  worth  ^200,000." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  1826.  In  1836,  the  same  causes  had  a  similar 
result.  I  heard  the  president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Manchester  attribntc 
to  the  conduct  of  the  bank  the  loss  of  £40,000,000,  sustained  by  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  interests,  on  the  great  materials  alone  of  manufacture  in  this  country 
—cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  In  1839,  your  difiiculties  returned,  and  you  were  obliged  to 
apply  for  the  intervention  of  the  Bank  of  France,  for  the  gold  in  the  coffers  of  the  Bank 
of  England  was  reduced  to  £2,000,000 ;  and  the  danger  was  again  attributed  to  the 
departure  by  the  bank  directors  from  the  rules  which  they  had  themselves  estab- 
lished. Thus  you  find  that  in  successive  periods — namely,  in  1784,  in  1793,  in 
1810,  in  1826,  in  1836,  and  in  1839,  there  were  certain  causes  in  operation.  Distress 
was  preceded  by  prosperity,  which  led  to  a  monetary  crisis ;  by  a  low  rate  of  interest; 
by  the  facilities  for  credit.  You  had  a  state  of  very  active  speculation  leading  to 
the  contraction  of  Immense  engagements ;  and  when  they  came  to  be  tried  by  the 
test  of  a  metallic  standard  of  value,  you  find  a  sudden  collapse,  and  a  season  of  stag- 
nation and  distress.  The  same  cause,  in  my  opinion,  is  operating  now.  There  has 
been,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  prosperity,  and  the  low  rate  of  interest  which 
prevailed,  undue  speculation.  There  has  been,  besides  this,  recently  adopted,  a  mode 
of  conducting  business — devices  for  issuing  paper — a  system  of  re-discount  of  bills  — 
which  I  believe  to  be  novel  in  our  commercial  history.  In  this  great  commercial  coun- 
try you  have  erected  a  vast  superstructure  of  paper  currency  and  of  paper  credit  on  a 
smaller  basis  than  any  other  European  nation.  This  country  and  the  United 
States  attempt  with  a  .small  comparative  amount  of  the  precious  metals  to  maintain 
without  discredit  an  enormous  extent  of  promissory  notes  and  of  paper  credit  gene- 
rally. Such  a  system  gives,  no  doubt,  great  facilities  for  enterprise,  but  it  has  at  the 
same  time  some  counterbalancing  evils.  With  the  facilities  for  enterprise,  the  lar^ge- 
ness  of  your  credit,  and  the  prodigious  extent  of  your  colonial  empire,  temptations 
are  held  out,  and  opportunities  offer,  for  extravagant  speculation,  when  there  is  a 
low  rata  of  interest  prevailing ;  and  if  the  tendency  to  such  specuktion  be  not  cheeked 
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but  encouraged  by  that  great  establisbmont  which  is  the  centre  of  your  com- 
mercial credit,  tho  Bank  of  England,  the  consequences  are  inevitable.  Establish 
what  system  you  please,  the  stagnation  of  trade  and  monetary  difficulties  will  follow 
the  state  of  excitement.  You  will  not  incur  the  expense  of  greatly  extending  the 
basis  on  which  your  paper  circulation  rests.  You  are  now  calling  for  relaxation,  you 
want  more  paper,  and  if  you  succeed  in  your  demand  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  more 
frequent  will  be  the  recurrence  of  a  crisis  like  the  present.  The  United  States  at- 
tempted the  same  thing.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  resources  of  that  great  coun- 
try— ^its  growing  commerce,  its  peculiar  advantages  from  a  boundless  and  fertile  terri- 
tory— ^because  it  trusted  too  fiir  to  paper  currency  and  paper  credit,  such  evils  as 
you  experience  have  fallen  repeatedly  upon  it.  This  is  the  true  state  of  your  affairs ; 
and  the  great  object  which  vou  have  to  keep  in  view,  is  to  reconcile  a  vast  extent 
of  paper  circuUitioo,  and  all  its  undoubted  advantages,  with  that  principle  which  is 
essential  to  its  permanent  credit,  tlie  guarantee  of  certain  convertibility.  It  was 
not  until  after  your  experience  of  those  evils  whidi  flow  from  the  abuse  of  paper 
credit,  that  you  were  led  to  accede  to  any  proposal  that  had  for  its  object  the  preven- 
tion of  their  recurrence.  When  the  remembrance  of  those  evils  was  fresh  on  your 
minds,  you  willingly  agreed  to  measures  which  tended  to  fetter  the  issue  of  paper, 
and  to  impose  restrictions  on  the  Bank  of  England,  and  every  other  bank.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  painful  to  refer  to  the  aflRiirs  of  individual  houses;  but  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  if  the  conMnerce  of  the  country  be  conducted  on  such  princi- 
ples as  recent  disclosures  would  denote,  then  you  may  in  vain  look  to  any  legislative 
reg^ilation,  as  a  substitute  for  common  sense  and  discretion,  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  calamities  &s  we  have  recently  witnessed.  When  I  see  tlie  insolvency  of  a 
house,  whose  name  I  shall  not  mention,  though  it  has  been  published  in  the  news- 
papers, of  which  the  liabilities  amount  to  £50,1)00,  and  the  assets  to  ;^,000,  I  can- 
not but  say  that  if  that  be  the  practice  of  your  commerce,  then  do  not  complain 
of  the  act  of  1844,  or  of  any  other  measure,  as  the  cause  of  your  embarrassments. 
I  ask,  b  it  not  monstrous  that  the  standard  of  value  in  this  country  should  be 
tampered  with  in  order  to  facilitate  and  to  uphold  such  transactions  as  these  ?  What 
security  can  legislation  give  to  a  bank  that  with  j£600,000  of  paid  up  capital,  lends 
£500,000  of  it  to  a  single  commercial  house  ?  What  answer  is  it  that  the  share- 
holders reposed  unbounded  confidence  in  their  directors  ?  Why  did  they  not  take 
an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  ?  The  bank  fails,  and  then,  like 
the  gentleman  whose  liabiliiies  were  £50,000,  with  assets  only  to  the  amount  of 
£3,(KK>,  they  cry  oat^  ^^  This  infernal  act  of  1844  is  the  cause  of  all  our  difficulties! 
We  want  money,  and  the  act  of  1844  prevents  us  from  obtaining  it.*'  I  say,  on  the 
contrary,  you  may  thank  the  act  of  )844  that  your  difficulties  are  not  aggravated 
tenfold.  Just  consider  what  would  be  the  state  of  affairs  if  such  banks  as  the 
northern  and  central  bank,  and  the  Manchester  bank,  and  the  Norfolk  bank,  had 
been  left  at  liberty  to  foster  all  this  speonlation  by  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper. 
Still,  I  do  not  despair  that  the  native  energy  of  this  country  will  be  sufficient  to 
meet  the  difficulty.  You  will,  no  doubt,  have  the  same  prophecies  of  ruin  you  have 
always  had  on  the  like  occasions — you  will  be  told  that  the  sun  of  England  has  set 
— ^because  solvent  persons  cannot  get  credit,  and  money  cannot  be  had  for  less  than 
10  per  cent.  You  will  be  told  that  the  commerce  of  this  country  cannot  be  con- 
ducted, if  persons  in  trade  have  to  pay  10  per  cent,  interest  for  money.  The  com- 
merce of  this  country  must  pay  tor  nkoney  what  money  is  worth;  and  if  it  be 
very  inconvenient  to  pay  such  high  interest,  I  ask  what  law  can  prevent  it  ?  Will 
you  make  the  usury  laws  more  stringent  ?  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  restric- 
tions imposed  already  in  this  respect  have  not  acted  more  injuriously  than  otherwise 
on  the  parties  for  whose  benefit  the  usury  laws  were  intended.  In  1825  and  18*26, 
many  houses  of  respectability  were  said  to  have  sunk  in  consequence  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  usury  laws  then  in  existence,  they  having  been  prevented  by 
those  laws  from  obtaining  money  by  paying  for  it  what  it  was  really  worth.  Those 
who  obeyed  the  law  would  not  lend  the  money  at  the  legal  rate  of  interest ;  and 
those  who  evaded  the  law  required,  in  order  to  cover  the  risk,  a  greater  amount 
of  interest  than  they  could  have  commanded  if  no  restrictions  had  existed.  It 
is  no  doubt  unusual  that  persons  engaged  in  commercial  enterprise  should  have  to 
pay  8  or  10  per  cent,  interest ;  but  no  issue  of  bank  notes  will  prevent  this  when  there 
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i»  a  dearth  of  capitnl.  While  capital  is  scarce,  pass  what  laws  yoa  please,  your 
must  pay  fur  the  use  of  capital  acconling^  to  its  improved  value,  out,  as  happeaed 
at  antecedent  periods,  the  native  energies  of  the  country  would  have  enabled  us  to 
bear  all  this  without  that  severity  of  siifiering  which  we  now  endure,  if,  in  the  midst 
of  distress  caused  by  undue  speculation,  there  had  not  supervened  an  uaforeseeo 
cause,  which  has  aggravated  ten  times  the  difficulty  which  would  otherwisa  have- 
been  felt.  Three  and  thirty  millions  of  money  has  been  sent  out  of  the  country 
within  a  few  months,  or  little  more  than  a  year,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  sukK 
aistence  for  the  people.  Under  any  circumstances,  even  in  times  of  great  prosperity, 
Mich  a  drain  must  have  been  injuriously  felt.  But  when  the  exhaustion  of  capital  for 
tlie  purpose  of  purchasing  food  comes  upon  us,  concurrently  with  the  exhaustion  of 
capital,  in  consequence  of  improvident  commercial  engagements,  it  does  require  all 
the  energies  of  this  country  to  bear  up  against  the  double  simultaaeoas  blow.  Bui 
concurrently  vrith  these  two,  which  I  conceive  to  be  the  main  cauees  of  the  distress, 
there  has  been  another,  namely,  the  application  of  an  unusual  amount  of  capital  to  a 
new  species  of  enterprise,  namely,  the  construction  of  railways.  Now,  Sir,  1  do  not 
estimate  the  injurious  effect  of  tnat  application  of  capital  so  highly  as  some  hon.  gau- 
tiemen  have  done.  I  think  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  aa  ^plicatioQ 
of  capital  might  be  advantageous.  You  are,  by  the  extension  of  railways,  laying^  the 
foundation  of  great  future  prosperity ;  and,  in  estimating  the  present  embarrassments 
caused  by  the  sudden  application  of  so  much  eapital  to  this  enterprise,  you  muai  at 
all  events  deduct  that  amount  of  pressure  which  would  have  followed  from  the 
application  of  a  large  amount  of  that  capital  in  the  formation  of  foreign  railways, 
a^id  the  promotion  of  other  foreign  enterprises.  I  brieve  that  if  you  had  not  bad  the 
demand  for  food  from  abroad,  and  the  sudden  contraction  of  credit  in  eonsaqueuoe 
of  improvident  commercial  enterprises;  you  would  have  been  able  to  bear  thedemaod 
for  the  capital  that  has  been  applied  to  railways.  Tiie  capital  thus  applied  ia  not  a 
d.ead  loss.  The  time  will  shortly  arrive  when  these  railways  will  be  completed  with- 
out loss,  I  trust,  to  those  who  have  thus  employed  their  capital.  When  I  tiiink.  of 
the  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  the  transit  of  goods  and  passengers  which  will  be 
effected*  1  cannot  doubt  that  railways  will  ultimately  prove  the  source  of  improve- 
ment and  prosperity  to  the  country.  But  at  present,  I  admit,  the  cost  of  tbe&r 
oonstruction  so  operates  as  to  increase  the  pressure  arising  from  other  soufcea.  A 
banker  is  but  the  intervening  agent  between  those  who  possess  capital  and  thoae  who 
want  to  borrow  it.  The  banker  receives  deposits  from  every  clasa»  and  heretofore 
has  been  accustomed  to  devote  the  bulk  of  those  deposits  to  the  promotion  of  com« 
mercial  enterprise.  Suddenly  there  comes  a  lax^  demand  for  money  to  prooaote  a 
new  species  of  enterprise.  This  leads  to  a  new  application  of  capital,  a  diminutioa 
of  deposits,  a  contraction  of  the  amount  of  money  heretofore  available  foe  ordinary 
commercial  purposes,  and  of  course  increases  the  difllcultieB  under  which  we  labour. 
IKtt  of  the  three  causes  which  have  operated  concurrently,  the  last-^the  applioatkin 
of  capital  to  railways — has  been,  in  my  opinion,  iastnimental  in  a  minor  degree,  in 
causing  your  ditficulties,  and  the  stagnation  which  you  now  experience. 

I  must  say  ft  word  with  respect  to  the  letter  to  the  baok  of  the  noble  lord  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Not  being  in  tlie  habit  of  reposing  my  oonfideooe  in 
them,  nor  being  in  the  sense  of  party  one  of  their  ordinary  supporters,  I  feel  bound, 
to  state  my  concurrence  when  I  agree  with  them.  I  do  then  cordially  approve  of 
the  course  which  her  Mfyesty's  government  took  on  the  oeoasion  which  led  to  the 
issue  of  that  letter.  I  think  tliey  were  perfectly  right  in  oot  issuing  the  tetter 
sooner  than  ihej  did.  The  true  remedy  for  tlie  state  of  things  under  wUeh  Ihe 
country  is  suffering,  is  individual  exertion,  the  limitation  of  engagements,  the  eeutk- 
tion  of  all  demands  which  can  be  postponed;  and  if  die  government  had  at  an  earlier 
period  signified  their  intention  of  relaxing  the  law,  they  might,  in  my  opinion,  have 
materially  discouraged  those  individual  exertions  which  must  be,  after  all,  our  main 
hope.  But  when  there  occurs  a  state  of  panic— a  state  which  cannot  be  forMeeo  or 
provided  against  bylaw — ^which  cannot  be  reasoned  with,  the  government  must  assume 
a  power  to  prevent  the  consequences  which  may  occur.  There  is  the  necessity  for  a 
discretion  which  I  think  was  properly  exercised  in  the  present  instance.  It  was  bet- 
ter  to  authorise  a  violation  of  the  law,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  the  consequencca  which 
might  have  ensued  if  no  intervention  on  the  part  of  the  government  bad  taksa  place. 
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I  consider  that  the  issue  of  that  letter  was  not  an  impeachment  of  the  law.  I  en- 
tirely difler  from  those  who  contend  that  its  issue  is  a  conclusive  proof  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  discretionary  power  invested  by  law  in  some  authority  to  meet  ca.<tcs  of 
panic.  The  case  of  panic  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  provided  for  by  law.  It  is  one 
of  those  cases  the  precise  charaiDter  and  circumstances  of  which  cannot  be  foreseen; 
and,  as  Mr.  Huskisson  says,  not  legislation,  but  the  discretion  of  the  government  must 
meet  it.  Sir,  I  think  that  the  government  were  justified  in  issuing  that  letter.  I 
think  that,  having  issued  it,  they  acted  with  the  strictest  regard  to  constitutional  prin* 
•iple  in  forthwith  summoning  |iarliament.  If  there  had  been  a  violation  of  the  law, 
the  first  appeal  to  parl^ment  must  have  been  for  indemnity ;  but  it  turns  out  that 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  law ;  and  I  know  not  how  parliament  can  give 
indemnity  for  not  violating  the  law.  I  think  government  were  perfectly  right  in 
suggesting  to  the  bank  the  rate  of  interest  at  which,  after  the  date  of  the  letter, 
aecommodations  should  be  granted,  and  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  trust 
the  bank  with  an  unlimited  discretionary  power.  There  would  have  been  a  pressure 
on  the  bank,  and  its  natural  sympathies  would  have  been  with  those  whom  they 
saw  suffering;  and  the  better  course  was  for  the  government  which  undertook  to 
sanction  a  violation  of  the  law,  if  necessary,  themselves  to  prescribe  the  condition  on 
which  the  law  should  be  violated,  rather  than  to  throw  on  the  bank  the  respon* 
libility  of  fixing  the  rate  of  interest.  The  demand  of  a  high  rate  of  interest,  whether 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  government,  was  a  necessary  consequence  of 
permitting  the  bank  to  violate  the  law. 

Sir,  I  will  not  now  discuss  the  question — of  course  it  will  be  considered  maturely 
In  the  committee — whether  there  should  be  any  modification  of  the  aet  of  1344.  I 
should  be  acting  a  part  unworthy  of  a  member  of  parliament  if  I  permitted  any 
dread  of  a  charge  of  inconsistency  to  prevent  me  from  giving  a  full  consideration 
to  the  whole  of  the  subject.  Mv  own  impressions,  I  admit,  are  in  favour  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  great  principles  of  that  measure.  I  think  that  you  ought  to 
continue  the  restrictions  on  private  and  joint-stock  banks.  I  think  you  ought  to 
require  of  these  banks  to  bear  some  share  of  the  expense  of  keeping  in  reserve  a 
stock  of  gold.  I  think  also  that  if  you  do  not  impose  the  identical  restrictions 
now  imposed  on  the  bank  of  England,  some  restrictions  you  must  impose;  for,  after 
the  experience  of  1826, 1836,  and  1839,  I,  for  one,  am  not  content  to  leave  the 
regulation  of  the  monetary  concerns  of  this  country  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of 
the  bank.  In  1844,  the  general  conviction  was  that  it  ought  not  to  be  so  left;  and  I, 
for  one,  know  no  better  mode  of  imposing  restriction  than  that  which  was  devised 
by  the  act  of  1844. 

Sir,  I  heavd,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  speech  of  mv  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Henries),  in  which  he  declared  his  inviolable  adherence  to  the  principle  of  a  metallic 
currency.  I  have  no  great  apprehensions  on  that  head.  If  I  thought  that  some 
of  the  opinions  which  I  have  heard  delivered  in  the  course  of  this  debase  were  likely 
to  prevail,  I  should  indeed  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  the  stability  of  commercial  enterprise.  I  think  I  heard  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Wakefield,  last  night,  a  recommendation  that  the  government  should 
nay  off  its  debt  of  ;£! 4, 000, 000  to  the  bank,  and  should  pay  it  in  inconvertible  paper. 
Sir,  if  the  government  is  to  set  the  example  of  paying  its  just  debts  in  inconvertible 
paper — ^in  paper  for  which  there  is  to  be  no  other  equivalent  than  some  other  paper 
--4f  that  is  to  be  the  example  set  by  the  government,  I  foresee  that  individuals  in 
»  similar  difficulty  will  be  glad  to  profit  by  that  example.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  House  will  sanction  such  an  injustice  as  that  the  government  shall  pay 
the  bank  the  amount  of  a  public  debt  in  inconvertible  paper.  The  member  for 
Stafford  proposed  that  we  should  have  convertible  paper,  but  with  a  fluctuating 
standard.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  The  mettninjf  practically  is  the  system 
of  assignats.  To  pay  off  notes  in  gold,  at  the  market  pnce  of  gold,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  this,  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  gold  by  the  issue  of  the  paper  and 
to  pay  your  debt  in  the  depreciated  value  caused  by  your  own  issue,  it  vnii  ar<* 
to  issue  paper  without  limit,  and  to  redeem  the  paper  in  gold,  at  a  price  of  gold  to 
be  determined  by  reference  to  paper,  there  can  be  no  assignable  limit  to  the  depre- 
)eiation.  If  you  issue  a  fixed  amount  of  paper  currency,  no  doubt  there  may  be  some 
limit  to  iti  depreciation,  but  an  unlimited  paper  currency,  to  be  paid  iii% fluctuating 
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standard,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  restoration  of  the  system  nnder 
which  the  paper  currency  of  France,  bearing  a  certain  nominal  value,  was  depreciated 
some  400  or  500  per  cent.  Sir,  my  security  against  all  these  projects  is  in  the  neces- 
sity for  filling  up  the  blank  which  follows  the  words  *^  I  promise  to  pay.**  I  care 
not  how  you  fill  up  that  blank,  provided  that  you  really  intend  to  maintain  a  conver- 
tible  paper  currency,  because  I  know,  however  you  fill  it  up,  precisely  the  same 
consequence  will  result  with  regard  to  every  person  in  the  community,  except,  indeed, 
to  him  who  is  in  debt.  If  you  promise  to  pay  two  pennyweights  of  gold  instead  of 
four  pennyweights,  yourpromissory  paper  will  just  have  credit  for  what  it  is  really 
worth,  and  no  morei  There  will  not  be  the  slightest  diffei^nce  as  to  facilities  for 
getting  money — ^there  will  not  be  the  slightest  additional  security  against  stagnation 
in  trade;  not  only  the  foreigner  l)ut  the  inhabitant  of  this  country  will  estimate  itae 
value  of  the  paper  according  to  the  real  value  of  the  coin  of  which  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative; and  unless  he  stands  in  the  situation  of  a  debtor  he  will  gain  no  advantage 
whatever.  Now  my  firm  impression  is,  that  this  House  will  imitate  the  example  of 
its  predecessors.  In  1822,  when  this  House  was  about  to  enter  into  an  inquiry  into 
commercial  distress,  it  assented  to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  resolved 
— **  That  this  House  will  not  consent  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  standard  coin  of 
the  realm." 

Again,  in  the  year  1833,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Althorp,  the  House  ie*affirraed 
that  resolution.  If  there  should  be  a  necessity  for  it,  I  feel  convinced  that  the 
House,  on  an  enlarged  consideration  of  public  policy,  will  re-affirm  those  resolutions. 
Rely  upon  it  there  is  absolutely  nothing  in  the  argument  that  the  commercial  trans- 
actions of  this  country  have  so  increased,  that  the  ancient  standard  is  incapable  of 
being  maintained.  The  hon.  member  for  Westbury  has  justly  observed  that  we 
are  in  error  when  we  speak  of  the  price  of  gold,  and  that  a  promissory  note  is 
nothing  else  but  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  definite  weight  of  gold.  Sir,  the  defini. 
tion  which  the  hon.  gentleman  gave  is  perfectly  correct.  The  promissory  note  is  a 
promise  to  pay  a  definite  weight  of  gold,  and  price  does  not  enter  into  consideration. 
Von  may  call  a  £6  note  by  the  name  of  a  £10  note,  but  you  will  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  idter  the  real  value  of  your  currency.  When  you  reflect  what,  under  the 
present  standard  of  value,  has  been  the  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  this  country — 
when  you  find,  with  the  present  standard  of  value,  the  decennial  increase  in  the 
declared  value  of  your  exports,  which  I  think  in  ten  years,  ending  in  1631,  wta  not 
more  than  j£36,000,000 ;  which  increased  in  the  next  decennial  period  to 
j£46,000,000 ;  which  in  the  three  last  years  was  not  less  than  £59,000,000 — ^youwill 
find  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ancient  standard  of  value  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  greatest  enlargement  of  your  commerce.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  your  opinion 
of  this  law  of  1 844,  my  hope  is,  that  this  House  will  show  the  same  regard  to  justice 
and  good  faith  which  have  been  shown  by  their  predecessors — will  bear  in  mind 
that  whether  the  policy  of  the  act  of  1819  was  or  was  not  a  wise  policy,  the  trans- 
actions that  have  been  entered  into  since  1819  are  as  ninety-nine  to  one  of  the 
transactions  before  that  period  that  remain  unclosed — ^that  their  r^^rd  for  good 
faith— their  regard  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  country — ^their  regard,  above 
all,  for  the  condition  of  those  who  earn  by  their  industry  the  wages  of  labour — will 
induce  this  House  of  Commons  to  uphold  the  standard  which,  after  long  struggling, 
has  been  established  and  maintained  by  the  wisdom  of  parliament 

Mr.  Stuart  then  moved  that  the  debate  be  adjourned,  which  was  negatived  by  a 
minority  of  212;  the  original  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  carried,  and 
the  House  adjourned. 


DISABILITIES  OF  THE  JEWS. 
Fbuubabt  11,  1848. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Stafford,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  contended  that  the 
question  was  not  one  of  religious  persecution,  or  even  one  of  religious  toleration,  but 
whether  the  House  should  continue  to  hold  that  the  possession  of  certain  religions 
opinions,  or  of  no  religious  opinions,  ought  to  operate  as  a  political  disqoalifica- 
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tioD,  moved  as  an  amendmeDt,  ^*  That  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months/' 

A  very  long  debate  ensued,  towards  the  close  of  whtch*^ 

Sib  Rod  est  Peel  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  great  reluctance  that  I  gave  a 
silent  Tote  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  this  matter  was  brought  under  our  consi- 
deration ;  but  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  debate  closed,  so  imme- 
diately before  the  Christmas  recess,  and  my  unwillingness  to  incur  the  risk  of 
preventing,  by  an  adjournment,  a  decision  on  the  question,  induced  me  on  that  occar 
sion  to  be  silent.  I  now  wish  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  I  have  come  to  a 
conclusion  which  is  at  variance  certainly  with  first  impressions,  and  which  places  me 
in  painful  collision  with  many  with  whom  I  have  almost  invaribly  acted — ^with  some 
from  whom  I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  on  any  former  subject  of  equal 
importance,  have  had  the  pain  to  differ. 

I  must  in  the  first  place  disclaim  altogether  any  concurrence  in  the  doctrine  that 
to  us,  in  our  legislative  capacity,  religion  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  I  am  deeply 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  is  our  paramount  duty  to  promote  the  interestts 
of  religion,  and  its  influence  on  the  human  mind.  I  am  impressed  by  a  convic- 
tion that  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  Christianity  ought  to  influence  our  deliberations ; 
nay,  more,  that  if  our  legislation  be  at  variance  with  the  precepts  and  spirit  of 
Christianity,  we  cannot  expect  the  blessing  of  God  upon  them.  I  may,  indeed,  say 
with  truth,  that  whether  my  decision  on  this  question  be  right  or  wrong,  it  is  in- 
fluenced much  less  by  considerations  of  political  expediency,  than  by  a  deep  sense 
of  religious  obligation. 

Between  the  tenets  of  the  Jew  and  of  the  Christian,  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
vital  difference.  The  religion  of  the  Ciiristian  and  the  religion  of  the  Jew  are 
opposed  in  essentials.  Between  them  there  is  complete  anatagonism.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  concurrence  of  the  Jew  with  the  Christian  in  recognising  the  historical 
truths  and  divine  origin  of  the  moral  precepts  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  avail  to 
reconcile  their  difference  in  respect  to  those  doctrines  which  constitute  the  vital 
principle  and  foundation  of  Christianity.  If,  as  a  legislature,  we  had  authority  to 
determine  religious  error,  and  a  commission  to  punish  religious  error,  it  might  be 
our  painful  duty  to  punish  the  Jews.  But  we  have  no  snch  commission.  If  the 
Jews  did  commit  an  inexpiable  crime  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago,  we  have  had 
no  authority  given  to  us~even  if  we  could  determine  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  that  crime — to  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
not  unto  the  third  or  fourth,  but  unto  the  three  hundredth  or  four  hundredth  gene« 
ration.  That  awful  power  is  not  ours.  *^  Vengeance  is  mine ;  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord/' 

I  cannot,  therefore,  admit  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  inflict  a  penalty  for  mere 
religious  error.  I  consider  a  civil  disability  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  penalty.  I 
speak  of  religious  error  simply  and  abstractedly.  If  yon  can  certainly  infer  from  that 
religious  error,  dangerous  political  opinions,  and  if  you  have  no  other  mode  of 
guarding  against  those  political  opinions  except  by  the  administration  of  a  test  for 
the  purpoae  of  ascertaining  the  religious  opinions,  in  that  case  you  may  have  a  right 
to  iropctte  the  penalty  of  exclusion  from  certain  trusts.  In  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  you  did  not  exclude  him  because  he  maintained  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  or  the  doctrine  of  transnbstantiation;  but  because  you  thought  he 
was  a  dangerous  subject,  in  consequence  of  his  acknowledging  the  supremacy  of 
a  for«gn  power  and  his  allegiance  to  another  sovereign.  You  excluded  bira 
from  political  power,  because  you  believed  he  would  abuse  it.  Yon  did  not 
inflict  civil  disability  for  mere  religious  error.  If  you  can  show,  in  this  case,  that 
the  maintenance  of  certain  religious . opinions  by  the  Jew  is  a  decisive  proof  of 
their  civil  unworthine5)«(,  you  may  have  a  right  to  exclude  them  from  power;  but 
the  onus  of  showing  this  is  imposed  upon  you.  The  presumption  is  in  their  favour. 
The  presumption  is,  that  a  Jew,  as  a  subject  of  the  British  Crown,  is  entiUed  to 
all  the  qualifications  and  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  You  may  defeat 
that  claim  by  proof  of  danger  to  the  State,  from  admitting  it ;  but  the  onus  of  proof 
lies  upon  you. 

The  claim  of  the  Jews,  as  British-born  subjects,  is  for  entire  and  complete 
qualification  for  office.    Yon  do  not  diminish  the  force  of  that  claim  by^Jieir  partial 
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qualificatiott.  Yott  allow  tlie  Jew  to  fill'  mnoicipal'  offices — jro»  concede  to  htnr 
the  elective  franchise;  but  the  obligation  to  assign  a  reason  for  withholding 
from  him  what  remains  is  precisely  the  same.  Nay,  after  you  admit  his  quali- 
fication for  the  privileges  and  franchises  which  you  have  entrusted  to  him,  it  beoomes 
the  moi»  incumbent  upon  you  ta  aasiga  a  reason  for  withholding  complete  qualU 
fieation. 

A  noUe  lord,  who  has  spoken  with  so  much  good  feeling  upoa  tlus  i 
member  for  Bath— quoted  an  authority  entitled  to  much  weight,  a  diatti^uiabed  i 
now  no  more.  I  wish  to  speak  of  the  late  Dr.  Arnold  with  the  utmotl  respecL  The 
noble  lord  read  an  extract  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Arnold,  which-  appeared  lo  make  a 
considerable  impression  upon  the  House — a  passage  in  which  Dr.  Arnold  says :— 
**  For  the  Jews,  I  see  no  plea  .of  justice  whatever ;  they  are  volnntary  strangers  here, 
mnd  have  no  claim  to  become  citizens  but  by  confiirniiag  to  our  moral  law j  whieb  is 
tbegospd.'* 

We  are  to  r«jeet  the  claim  of  the  Jews  now  living*— born  in  this  country,  and 
owing  entire  allegiance  to  the  British  Orown-^to  the  privileges  of  British  snlgeeta, 
because  their  ancestors  were  voluntary  strangers  here.  The  descendants  oif  an 
ancient  Briton,  of  the  pure  blood,  may  be  entitled  to  urge  this  objeotion  to  a  Jew ; 
but  the  descendant  of  a  Norman,  or  a  Roman,  or  a  Saxon,  or  a  Dane,  can  haidly 
insist  upon  it.  His  ancestors,  I  apprehend,  were  not  invited  here ;  they  irore 
*>  voluntary  strangers;*'  with  this  difference  between  them  and  the  Jews^  that  the 
Jews  were  content  to  submit  to  the  laws  and  institutions  which  they  found  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  others  subverted  them.  Dr.  Arnold  proceeds : — **  1  would  give 
the  Jews  the  honorary  citizenship  which  was  so  often  given  by  the  Romans,  namely, 
the  private  rights  of  citizens,  jut  conanercU  et  jms  eomnulm,  but  not  the  publio 
rights,  jus  tuffragH  etju9  honorumJ" 

I  contend  that  the  British  law  recognises  no  sncli  distinction ;  that,  aftor  eo«H 
ferring  upon  the  Jew  the  jms  commercU  and  the^  oonnubiiy  Uie  onitf  of  assigning 
satisfactory  reasons  for  withholding  from  the  Jew  the  remaining  rights  of  oitizeDship 
continues  undiminished.  Unless  you  can  show  that  there  is  something  politically 
hostile  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Jew  in  relation  to  the  State — that  in 
times  of  civil  discord  and  dtsoontent  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  his  disaflRntlan— 
or  that,  for  some  good  cause  or  other,  he  is  unworthy  of  confidence^  you  eaomii 
defeat  iiis  equitable  claim  to  the  entire  and  comf^ete  rights  of  citiienship. 

To  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Arnold  1  oppose  the  opinion  of  a  still  higher  antiiority, 
that  of  Lord  Bacon.  In  his  argument  upon  the  rights  of  the  post  netU  of  Scotland, 
Lord  Bacon  has  the  following  remarkable  observations  :^-**^  It  seemeth  admindile 
unto  me  to  consider  with  what  a  measured  hand,  and  with  how  true  proportions, 
our  law  doth  impart  and  confer  the  several  deg^rees  of  the  benefits  of  natin^isation. 
The  first  degree  is  an 'alien  enemy.  The  second  is  an  alien  friend.  The  third  is  a 
denizen.  To  this  person  the  law  gtvoth  an  ability  and  ca|)acity  abridged,  not  in 
matter  but  in  time.  The  fourth  and  last  degree  is  a-  natural -born  subject-^*  be  is 
complete  and  entire.*  Other  laws  do  admit  more  curious  distinctions  of  this  privi* 
lege,  for  the  Romans  had  besides  jus  eimtatis^  which  answereth  to  naturaUsntion, 
jus  suffragU,  For  though  a  man  w<2re  naturalised  to  take  lands  and  inberitaooe^  yet 
he  was  not  enabled  to  have  a  voice  in  passing  of  laws,  or  at  election  of  officersw  And 
yet,  farther,  they  hvAjm  psHtionis^t  or  jus  htmormn.  For  though  a  man  had  voice,  yet 
he  was  not  capable  of  honour  or  office.  But  these  be  devices  commonly  of  popular 
or  free  estates  which  are  jealous  whom  they  take  into  their  nunsber,  and  are  nnfic 
for  monarchies ;  but  by  the  law  of  England  the  subject  that  is  natoral«bom  hsftb  a 
capacity  or  ability  to  all  benefits  whatever." 

The  Jew  is  a  subject  natural- bom ;  and  I  contend  that  he  has  a  righty  as  sneh,  to 
be  qaalificd  for  all  civil  trusts — that  he  has  a  ''capacity  or  ability  to  all  benefits 
whatever,"  unless  you  show  a  reason  to  the  contrary— a  roaaon  not  founded  upon 
mere  religious  error,  but  upon  some  good  cause  for  political  disqualification. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  has  been  justified  by  refer- 
ence to  other  disqualifications  to  which  all  subjects  of  the  queen  are  liaUo.  It  is 
contended  that  it  is  no  hardship  to  exclude  the  Jews,  because  copyholders  are  ex- 
eluded  from  rights  which  freeholders  possess,  and  minors  from  the  exercise  of  powers 
whtdi  a  man  of  full  age  enjoys.  An  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  who  bean- a  i 
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which  most  be  honoured  in  this  Houses  the  lustre  of  which  he  is,  I  trust,  destined 
to  renew-  (Mr.  Walpole),  contended  that  there  is  a  distinctbn  between  Uie  elective 
franchise  and  the  functions  of  Icgisiationf  and  cited,  as  a  proof  of  such  distinction, 
the  case  of  the  clergy,  who  are  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  |>arliamefit,  but  not 
to  sit  in  parliament.  Surely  these  are  ingenious  fallacies,  employed  for  thepuEpose 
of  concealing  from  ourselves  the  real  character  of  a  harsh  exclusion.  How  does  the 
elective  franchise  differ  in  principle  from  the  right  of  leg^slatioo  P  There  is  no  such 
franchise  given  by  the  common  law ;  the  dective  franchise  is  a  creature  of  the  Ic^gis- 
lature.  zou  withhold  from  the  £9  hooseholder  a  right  which  yon  g^ve  to  the  i>10 
householder.  With  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  the  clergy  from  this  branch  of  the 
l^slature,  and  with  respect  to  the  exclusion  of  minors  and  those  who  have  not 
sufficient  property,  these  exclusions  differ  altogether  in  their  principle  front  the 
disqualification  you  impose  upon  tlie  Jews.  In  the  first  place,  the  Jew  is  equalljr 
subject  with  those  who  profess  Christianity  to  all  these  exclnsions  of  minors,  of 
copyholders,  and  £B  householders.  To  all  these  disqaalificalionB  he  is  equa&y 
subject  with  cursives ;  but  yon  superadd  another  disqualification  to  which  he  is 
specially  liable.  Of  the  exclusions  to  which  you  refer,  some  aro  voluntary,  others 
temporary  in  their  duration.  A  clergyman,  when  he  enters  upon  the  sacred  office, 
knows  that  he  will  be  excluded  from  this  House.  A  minor,  if  he  live  until  he 
attains  his  majority,  will  acquire  his  foil  rights.  But  the  disqualification  of  the 
Jew  is  of  a  different  character — it  is  a  disqualification  on  aeeount  of  his  opinions — 
it  is  not  temporary  or  voluntary — it  is  a  superadded  disc]ualifieation,  and  it  differs  in 
its  character  from  the  disqualifications  te  which  other  classes  are  subject. 

Now,  has  there  been  assigned  any  valid  cause  for  this  disqualification,  derived 
from,  the  political  conduct  and  character  of  the  Jew  ?  On  the  contrary,  admissions 
in  his  favour  have  been  made,  which  render  the  hardship  of  excluding  the  Jews  sliU 
more  g^evous.  We  are  told  by  the  opponents  of  the  Jews,  that  in  point  of  moral 
conduct,  in  point  of  active  exercise  of  charity,  in  point  of  tried  loyalty,  and  in  point 
of  property,  the  Jews  are  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  any  other  class  of  the 
Queen's  subjects.  If  in  all  these  respects  they  are  equally  worthy,  why  subject  thent 
to  excluaons  which  imply  the  want  of  civil  worth  ?  If  the  claim  of  the  Jew  to  the 
ftill  privileges  of  a  natural- born  subject  of  the  Queen  can  only  be  defeated  by  proof 
of  his  misconduct,  or  of  justifiable  suspicion,  there  b  an  end  of  the  question.  His 
claim  is  not  even  contested  on  that  ground. 

But  there  are  two  reaaons^for  I  will  class  all  the  other  arguments  urged  against 
Ikke  admission  of  the  Jews  under  two  heads,  for  the  purpose  of  brevity— which  have 
been  advanced  in  support  of  their  exclusion,  the  force  of  which,  if  well*founded  in 
ikct,  I  should  be  the  last  person  to  deny.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  you  have 
for  the  last  three  hundred  years  deemed  a  recognition  of  the  Christian  faith  a  nece»< 
sary  qualification  of  a  legislator;  the  other,  that  if  yon  now  abandon  that  qualifica- 
tion, and  permit  it  to  be  struck  out  of  the  statute-book,  where  it  has  so  long 
remained,  this  conduct  on  your  part  will  imply  an  indifl^rence  to  religion,  and  that 
snob  indifference  is  likely  to  relax  the  energies  and  paralyse  the  exertions  of  many 
devout  Christians  who,  in  this  and  in  other  countries,  are  using  their  utmost  endea- 
vours lo  propagate  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  I  wish  to  weigh  fairly  the  force  of 
these  two  objections.  I  do  not  undervalue  the  objection  that  yon  are  about  to 
remove  from  the  statute-book  the  words  *^  on  the  tme  futh  of  a  Christian."'  I  fear 
that  yon  will  give  offence  to  many  sincere  Christians  by  removing  those  words ;  but, 
on  a  deep  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  am  convinced  that  the  popular  impression 
with  respect  to  these  words,  and  the  ciroumstanoee  under  which  they  were  inserted, 
is  erroneous,  and  that  it  would  nut  be  just  to  subject  the  Jew  to  continued  disquali- 
fication on  account  of  erroneous,  though  most  sincere  and  conscientious  impressions 
in  respect  to  the  intent  and  effect  of  the  words  which  it  is  proposed  to  omit. 

It  was  said,  and  truly  said,  b^  the  lion,  and  learned  member  for  Southampton, 
that  up  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  no  oath  required  from  members  of 
parliament.  The  principle  of  the  British  constitution  before  the  1st  of  Elizabeth 
was,  that  the  will  of  the  electing  body  should  determine  the  right  to  sit  in  parlia- 
ment ;  and  no  oath  was  required  from  members  of  parliament  before  the  fifth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  administered — an  oath 
which,  if  not  administered  on  this  book  [here  the  right  hon.  baronet  plac^  his  hand 
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upon  a  New  Testament],  the  Jew  would  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  take.  The 
oath,  it  is  true,  was  administered  in  a  form  in  which  it  could  onlj  be  taken  by  a 
sincere  Christian.  But  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  tlie  Jaw 
presumed  every  one  to  be  not  merely  a  Christian,  but  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church ;  for  it  required  every  subject  of  the  Queen  to  attend  divine  service  in  the 
Church  once  at  least  on  every  Sunday,  on  the  penalty  of  twelve  pence.  The  object 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  to  assure  the  Queen  of  the  full  allegiance  of  her 
subjects,  and  to  exclude  from  office  and  from  parliament  all  those  who  acknowledged 
the  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  authority  of  a  foreign  potentate  within  these  realms. 
The  substance  of  the  oath  was  directed,  not  against  Jews,  but  against  Christians.  It 
was  the  form  of  the  oath  alone  which  affected  the  Jew. 

From  the  5th  of  EUizabeth  to  the  7th  of  James  I.,  no  other  oath  than  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  required  from  members  of  parliament.  In  the  7th  of  James  I., 
the  year  1605,  a  new  and  additional  oath  was  administered;  that  oath  which  con- 
tuns  the  words  ^^  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  The  reason  for  this  new  oath  is 
fully  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act  which  imposed  it.  There  is  an  express  re- 
ference 'Uo  the  barbarous  and  horrible  attempt  to  have  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  the 
King,  Queen,  Prince,  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  House  of  Parliament  aesembled.^ 
This  oath  continued  in  force  until  the  revolution  of  1688.  Now,  if  the  words  *^on 
the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  had  been  considered  important  as  guaranteeing  the 
Christian  character  of  the  legislature,  is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  they  should  have  been  altogether  dispensed  with  ? 
The  oath  which  contained  them,  and  with  the  oath  the  words  themselves,  were  by 
express  enactment  '•^  repealed,  utterly  abrogated,  and  made  void ; "  and  for  that  oath 
this  simpie  form  was  substituted : — ^^  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear  that  I  will 
be  faithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  her  Majesty.  So  help  me  Crod."  From 
the  year  1688  to  the  year  1701,  this  simple  oath  of  allegiance  was  the  only  one 
required.  There  was  no  profession  of  the  **  true  faith  of  a  Christian  "  by  mem- 
bers of  either  House  of  Parliament.  In  1701,  the  pretender  assumed  the  title  of 
James  III.  That  title  was  acknowledged  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  new  dynasty,  to  impose  an  oath  of  abjuration. 
The  form  of  the  oath  imposed  by  James  I.,  which  included  the  words  *'*'  on  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian,**  was  adopte<l,  and  has  since  remained  in  force.  But  it  was 
neither  originally  imposed,  nor  subsequently  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
the  Christian  character  of  the  legislature.  You  now  plead  against  the  admission  of 
the  Jew  the  policy  of  maintaining  that  Christian  character.  You  aigue,  '*  We  have 
eeased,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  Church  of  England  parliament,  we  have  ceased  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant parliament,  but  we  have  tests  in  force  which  ensure  our  unity  as  a  Christian 
parliament.*'  May  not  the  Jew  reply,  that  those  tests  were  never  designed  for  that 
purpose;  that  they  were  not  directed  against  him;  that  they  were  directed,  for 
purely  political  purposes,  by  one  body  of  Christians  against  another,  whose  loyalty 
and  fidelity  were  denied.  These  tests  that  are  now  to  be  retained  as  the  guarantees 
for  Christian  unity,  are  the  historiral  evidences  of  former  divisions  and  fierce  con- 
flicts between  Christians  themselves. 

The  member  for  Midhurst  quotes  the  writ  of  summons  for  the  convocation  of 
parliament,  and  contends  that  the  Jew  is  inadmissible  to  the  legislature,  because,  par- 
liament is  convened  to  deliberate  not  only  on  matters  of  State,  but  especially  **  de 
malntsdam  rebus  Ecdemam  AngUcanam  concernentibus,^'  What  is  the  answer  of  the 
Jew  to  this  objection  ? — **  Am  I  less  qualified  than  the  Quaker  to  legislate  on  ques- 
tions of  public  policy,  or  on  matters  concerning  the  church  ?  I  have  no  scruples  as 
to  the  lawfulness  of  war.  I  do  not  deny  the  right  to  tithes ;  I  do  uot  refuse  their 
payment,  except  on  compulsion.  I  have  no  rival  religious  establishment,  as  tbe 
Koman  Catholic  has.  You  make  no  objection  to  the  Unitarian,  who  rejects  one  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  yet  you  plead  the  Christian 
character  of  the  legislature  as  the  impediment  to  m^  adlmission." 

Still,  it  is  contended  that  we  have  atlea^tthis  satisfaction,  that  no  member  can  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  without  professing  his  belief  in  Christianity; 
that  the  declaration  **on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,*'  is  an  indispensable  con- 
dition of  his  admission.  But  this  is  not  true.  I  hold  in  ray  hand  the  declaration 
nuule  by  a  Quaker  at  the  table  of  this  House,  and  from  that  declaration  the  worda 
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"on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian"  are  omitted.  You  will  constitute  no  new  pre- 
cedent, therefore,  by  omitting  these  words  in  the  case  of  the  Jew.  Require  from  the 
Jew  the  same  identical  declaration  which  you  require  from  the  Quaker,  and  permit 
the  Jew  to  swear  in  the  very  same  form  in  which  you  permit  him,  nay,  compel  him 
to  swear  in  a  court  of  law,  and  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied.  Can  there  be  a  stronger 
proof  that  you  did  not  consider  the  words  '*  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Ghrislian "  an 
essential  qualification  for  the  legislature,  than  that  in  framing  a  declaration  to  be  made 
by  the  Quaker,  on  his  admission  to  this  House,  you  deliberately  omitted  them.  You 
have  done  the  same  in  the  case  of  the  Moravian  and  the  Separatist.  There  is,  therefore, 
an  end  of  the  argument,  that  the  omission  of  the  same  words  in  favour  of  the  Jew  would 
be  an  act  without  an  example,  derogatory  to  the  Christian  character  of  parliament. 

The  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire  has  referred  to  a  speech  on  this  subject  deli- 
vered by  me  in  the  year  1830,  with  an  expression  of  surprise  that  I  can  now  consent 
to  the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities.  Since  the  year  1830,  circumstances  have 
occurred  having  an  important  bearing  on  this  question,  and  making  in  the  position 
of  it  a  material  change.  You  have  in  the  interval  admitted  to  the  legislature  classes 
of  religionists,  who  in  the  year  1830  were  excluded  in  common  with  the  Jew ;  you 
have  admitted  the  Quakers,  the  Moravians,  and  the  Separatists.  In  respect  to  office 
— to  civil,  political,  and  municipal  office,  the  present  position  of  the  Jew  is  entirely 
different  from  his  position  in  1830;  and  even  now,  and  after  the  progress  made  in 
*this  debate,  I  doubt  whether  that  position  is  clearly  understood. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Jews  have  been  selected  by  the  Crown  for  civil  distinc- 
tions ;  that  under  the  late  government,  the  baronetcy  was  conferred  by  the  Queen 
upon  Sir  Moses  Montefiore ;  under  the  present,  upon  Mr.  Rothschild.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  the  Jews  are,  by  a  recent  act  of  parliament  (passed  in  1845),  qualified 
for  all  municipal  offices.  But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  all  civil  and  military 
appointments,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  tenable  by  a  Jew. 

I  believe  that  at  this  moment  the  Jew  is  eligible  to  any  executive  office  to  which 
the  Crown  may  appoint  him,  no  matter  how  important  may  be  the  duties  attached 
to  that  office,  unless  in  the  case  of  offices  which  must  be  held  by  privy  councillors, 
he  be  precluded  by  the  oath  which  is  administered  to  a  privy  councillor.  I  appre- 
hend that  there  is  nothing  which  can  prevent  a  Jew  from  being  secretary  of  state 
to-morrow,  except  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the  oath  required  of  a  privr 
councillor,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  or  terms  of  that  oath  to  which 
a  Jew  would  object.  If  you  will  permit  the  Jew  to  take  the  privy  councillor's  oath 
on  the  Old  Testament,  the  oath  of  the  privy  councillor  will  not  exclude  him  from 
the  privy  council.  It  is  my  conviction,  therefore,  that  except  through  the  indirect 
operation  of  that  oath,  there  is  not  an  office  within  the  gift  of  the  Crown  from  which 
a  Jew,  practically,  is  excluded.  Let  me  shortly  revert  to  the  act  of  1828.  A  oer* 
tain  declaration,  containing  the  words  ^*  on  the  tnie  faith  of  a  Christian,'*  was  by  that 
act  substituted  for  the  declaration  against  transubstantiatton ;  and,  observe,  these 
words,  ^^  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian,"  were  not  inserted  in  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  the  bill,  as  it  was  sent  up  to  the  Lonls  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
bill,  when  it  left  the  lower  House,  did  not  contain  these  words ;  the  Commons  were 
content  to  admit  dissenters  from  the  church  to  all  executive  and  municipal  offices 
without  requiring  that  declaration  of  Christian  faith.  The  words  were  inserted  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and,  rather  than  lose  the  bill  the  amendment  was  acceded  to 
by  the  Commons.  A  marked  distinction  was  made  in  the  act  of  1828,  as  to  the 
period  when  the  declaration  was  required ;  in  the  case  of  executive  office,  a  certain 
time  (six  months  after  admission  to  office)  was  given ;  in  the  case  of  municipal  office, 
the  declaration  was  required  to  be  made  previously  to  or  upon  admission  to  office. 
In  the  year  1831,  a  material  change  took  place  in  the  enactments  of  the  annual 
indemnity  act.  The  declaration  required  by  the  act  of  1828,  was  then  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  all  other  tests.  The  consequence  is,  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  last  two  reigns — the  reign  of  King  William  and  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria-^ 
all  parties  appointed  to  executive  office  have  been  given,  un&r  the  annual  indemnity 
act,  the  whole  year  to  qualify.  Before  the  year  expires  another  indemnity  aet  passes; 
and  the  fact  therefore  is,  that  at  this  moment,  except  through  the  indirect  operation 
of  the  privy  councillor's  oath,  there  is  not  an  office  under  the  Crown  which  a  Jew 
may  not  hold,  and  bo  protected  in  holding.  ... 
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Having^  acceded  to  those  importanft  changes  io  the  positioD  of  the  Jew,  aod  faaWng 
admitted  all  other  dissenters  to  legislative  functions,  can  we  permanently  maintain 
the  exclusion  of  the  Jew  from  parliament  ?  He  is  possessed  of  the  electiTe  franchiseu 
He  is  eligible  to,  and  has  entered  upon,  municipal  office.  He  may  be  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  He  is  shut  out  from  no  office  under  the  Crown  excepting  that  of  privy 
councillor.  The  Crown  has  been  enabled  for  the  last  seventeen  years  to  appoint  the 
Jew  to  high  political  office;  but  there  is  a  certain  trust  which  can  only  be  6X»rcL<ed 
through  the  good  will  of  electors,  the  great  majority  of  whom  must  probably  be  pro- 
fessing Christians,  and  yet  from  that  trust  the  Jew  is  to  remiun  excluded.  Then 
is  no  jealousy  of  the  Grown  in  respeet  to  the  appointment  of  Jews  to  the  BMat  im- 
portant civil  offices,  but  snch  jealousy  of  the  Christian  electors  of  this  country,  that 
you  will  not  permit  them  to  send  the  man  of  their  choice  to  this  Houses  if  be  happen 
to  be  a  Jew. 

Sir,  my  opinion  is,  that  you  cannot  permanently  maintain  that  exclnsicm,  and  if 
jfou  cannot,  why  not  remove  it  now  ?  You  have  removed  other  disabilities  with 
little  danger  to  the  interests  of  the  church,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  Christian  religrion. 
My  firm  belief  is — and  I  rejoice  in  the  conviction — that  the  Chureh  of  Engknd  U 
stronger  at  this  moment  than  at  any  period  of  her  history.  The  disfiosition  of  tha 
church  to  admit  timely  and  salutary  reforms  has  been  one  g^reat  cause  of  that 
strength.  A  still  more  efficient  cause  is  the  deep  religious  feeling  which  has  been 
awakened  through  the  country.  The  strength  of  the  church  and  of  religion  is  nor 
now  dependent  on  the  question  of  two  or  three  votes,  more  or  less,  in  this  House. 
Tlie  church  is  strong  enough  to  be  independent  on  all  essential  points  of  the  decisions 
of  this  House.  It  is  rooted  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  it  is  a  disparagement 
to  religion  and  to  the  church  to  contend  that  the  safety  of  either  depends  npon  the 
eontiuued  exclusion  from  this  assembly  of  the  Baron  de  Rothschild,  or  three  or  four 
gentlemen  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Were  it  not  for  internal  dissensions  within  the 
church  itself,  the  church  would  be  stronger  at  this  moment,  after  the  auocesaive 
relaxation  of  disabling  laws,  than  it  was,  even  at  the  period  when  yon  required  oui- 
formity  to  the  faith  of  the  church  as  an  essential  qualification  for  parliament. 

I  cannot  then  assign  danger  to  the  church  as  a  reason  for  excluding  the  Jew. 
At  the  same  time  I  deeply  regret  that  the  feelings  of  zealous  and  pious  Ciiristians 
should  be  wounded  by  the  omission  from  an  oath  of  the  words  "  on  the  true  fiutb  of 
a  Christian."  Believing,  however,  the  impression  with  regard  both  to  the  original 
intent  and  the  effect  of  those  words  to  be  erroneous ;  seeing  that  it  is  an  error  to 
suppose  they  have  formed  a  part  of  the  qualification  for  parliament  for  an  uninter- 
rupted period  since  their  first  introduction,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  *'  utterly  abrogated,  repealed,  and  done  away,*^  at  the  time  of  the  revoiutioa, 
and  were  only  revived  thirteen  years  afterwards  for  a  purely  political  purpose — seeing 
that  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  they  are  now  required  for  every  member  of 
the  legislature,  inasmuch  as  they  are  waived  in  the  case  of  the  Quaker,  the  Moravraa, 
and  tlM  Separatist — I  cannot  think  it  just  to  continue  the  exclusion  of  the  Jew,  from 
deference  to  consdentious  but  erroneous  impressions. 

I  own,  Sir,  that  I  do  cordially  rejoice  that  I  can  find  no  constitutional  impedimest 
to  tlic  fomplete  admission  of  the  Jew  to  the  right  of  a  British  subject.  If  there  be 
a  iMUAS  of  our  fellow-beings  to  whom  reparation  is  due  from  every  Christian  State  m 
Kiirope'-^reparation  for  centuries  of  calumny,  persecution,  and  wrong — ^the  Jews  are 
that  class.  I  defy  you  to  read  the  early  history  of  this  country,  narrated,  not  by 
indignant  Jews,  but  by  the  popular  historians  of  your  own  fiEtitli,  without  shuddering 
at  the  atrocities  committed  by  Christian  sovereigns  and  a  Christian  people.  Hume 
itays,  "  Our  ideas  scarcely  come  up  to  the  extortions  which  we  find  to  have  been 
practised  upon  the  Jews."  Speaking  of  King  Henry  III.,  and  detailing  his  unjuat 
demands  for  money,  and  his  threats  to  hani?  the  Jews  if  they  refused  complianoe,  be 
bays,  *^  The  king  then  delivered  over  the  Jews  to  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  that  those 
whom  one  brother  had  fiayed,  the  other  might  embowel.''  He  remarks  that  "  the 
acts  of  violenee  against  the  Jews  proeeeded  much  from  bigotry,  but  more  from 
avidity  and  rapine." 

Eveu  in  that  age  these  things  would  not  have  been  done  or  tolerated,  butfrnr  deep* 
rooted  prejudices  and  wide-spread  antipathy  to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  their  religious 
faith.    Are  we  quite  sure  that  the  same  prejudices*- the  same  antipathy — do  not 
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fltiU  tikist  ?  We  disclaim  them  within  these  walls ;  bat  are  they  not  the  real  cause 
of  much  of  the  oppositioD  to  the  relief  of  the  Jew  from  civil  disabilities?  Of  this 
I  am  confident,  that  witbia  the  present  century  both  the  people  and  the  government 
of  this  country  have  been  influenced  by  such  unworthy  feelings.  It  was  tlie  deference 
to  irrational  prejudice  that  induced  the  ministry  in  1753  to  propose  the  repeal  of  the 
act  for  the  naturalisation  of  foreign  Jews,  passed  in  the  preceding  year.  The  most 
disgraceful  day  in  the  annals  of  the  British  parliament  was  that  on  which  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  the  first  minister  of  the  Crown,  proposed  the  repeal  of  that  act.  A  general 
election  was  impending — great  excitement  prevailed — excitement  of  such  a  oature^ 
that  the  member  for  Exeter,  who  had  voted  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  was  denounced  as 
a  Jew,  and  was  compelled  to  appease  his  constituents  by  citing,  in  proof  of  his  Chris^ 
danity,  the  fact,  that  he  had  repeatedly  travelled  on  a  Saturday,  the  Jewish  Sabbatlw 

The  lord  chancellor  (Lord  Hardwicke),  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lonls,  con- 
descended to  vindicate  the  government  for  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  naturalisation 
act  by  sucii  arguments  as  these: — Speaking  of  the  Jews,  and  the  popular  feelings 
towards  them,  Lord  Hardwickc  observed — '^  By  our  laws  they  may  be  protected  from 
any  open  violence  or  direct  assault ;  but  whilst  the  people  are  so  highly  and  sogen^ 
rally  exasperated  against  them  as  they  everywhere  appear  to  be  at  present,  tliey  wiU 
be  exposed  to  daily  insults  and  vexations  which  no  l»w  can  provide  against  or  punish, 
especially  in  this  county,  where  no  man,  not  even  the  King  himself  is  vested  with 
absolute  power,  and  where  every  magistrate  is  obliged  to  confine  himself  within  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Therefore,  whilst  the  people  continue  in  their  present  humour,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  any  Jew,  rich  or  poor,  to  live  here  with  the  same  ease  and 
security  which  he  did  before  that  law  was  passed.^ 

Again:—**!  am  convinced  that  the  ill- humour  of  the  people  would  before  now 
have  broken  out,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  that,  as  soon  as  parliament  met,  the 
law,wottId  be  repealed ;  and  if  they  were  to  see  two  or  three  dozens  of  their  country- 
men hanged  every  session  for  mobbing  or  murdering  the  Jews,  I  believe  it  wouM  not 
contribute  towards  restoring  them  to  good  humour,  especially  as  many  of  them  would 
find,  at  least  imagine,  that  the  Jews  interfered  with  them  in  their  trade  or  business.** 

For  such  reasons  as  these,  in  avowed  pbedience  to  the  most  irrational  and  vulgar 
prejudices,  a  slight  privilege  conceded  to  the  Jews  in  1752  was  suddenly  withdrawn 
in  1753,  by  the  same  ministers  and  the  same  parliament  by  whidh  it  had  been  granted. 

I  have  cited  the  authority  of  Hume  for  the  cruelties  practised  in  England  lywn 
the  Jews  during  the  reigns  of  King  John  and  his  successor.  Let  me  read  an  extract 
from  another  historian,  Sharon  Turner,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  persecu- 
tions to  which  this  unhappy  people  were  subject  in  this  country  and  other  parts  of 
Europe: — **  When  we  recollect  their  massacre  along  the  Rhine  in  1096,  and  in 
England  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  and  read  of  their  repeated  destructions  in  G^r^ 
many;  in  1221  at  Erfurt;  in  1263  at  Fulda,  when,  on  an  aecusation  of  their  killing 
Christian  boys  for  then:  blood,  the  emperor  ordered  an  inquiry  whether  Chriettan 
blood  was  a  necessary  part  of  their  pa^over,  to  which  the  official  answer  was,  that 
nothing  certain  was  known  on  the  subject.  In  1240  at  Frankfort,  *with  fire  and 
sword;*  in  1282  at  Mentzand  other  places;  in  1298  at  Nuremburgh  and  through  all 
Franconia;  that  they  were  also  exterminated  from  Bavaria ;  that  in  1848,  1349,  and 
1350,  they  were  killed  *•  like  cattle,*  and  mercilessly  burned  in  great  numbers  at  Basle, 
Friburg,  Spires,  Wurms,  Frankfort,  Mentz,  Alsace,  Cologne,  and  In  e^-ery  part  of 
Grermany ;  when  we  recall  to  mind  that  these  are  only  specimens  of  what  they  endiir^ 
in  other  places,  and  were  for  several  centuries  in  perpetual  danger  of  evenrwhera 
Bufiering,  we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  any  remnant  of  the  nation  so  bitterly 
persecuted  can  now  be  surviving.*' 

They  have  survived,  having  borne  their  wrongs  with  exemplary  patieoee  wd 
resignation.  Suppose  the  result  of  these  bitter  persecutions  Uad  been  to  make  the 
Jews  a  deg^ded  race — suppose  *'  the  iron  had  entered  into  their  ftouk)^'  supposi^ 
they  had  been  so  bowed  down,  as  to  have  become — 

"  Carve  in  terrii  snlmc  ac  eoBleatiam  inanes  "-^ 

who  would  be  responsible  fbr  their  deg^radatlon  ? 

If  the  Jews  were  debased  or  inferior  in  moral  worth  to  Christians,  could  that  de. 
basement  and  inferiority — the  natural  result  of  oppression^  be  noir  assigned  with 
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any  semblance  of  justice,  as  an  impediraent  to  the  grant  of  eqnal  rights  to  the  Jews  ? 
Couid  the  Christian  rulers  of  Europe  justly  reproach  the  Jews  for  cootinuiog  a 
separate  people,  and  for  being  deficient  in  ardent  patriotism  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  institutions  under  which  such  wrongs  had  been  inflicted  ?  Could  they  be 
astonished,  if,  vexed  by  repeated  persecutions,  the  Jews  permitted  the  pest,  the  dis- 
tant, and  the  future,  to  predominate  over  thepresent?— if  sitting  down  by  the  waters 
of  strange  lands,  they  wept,  when  they  remembered  Sion  ? 

But,  according  to  your  own  acknowledgment,  the  Jews  have  not  been  debased. 
In  point  of  courage,  of  moral  worth,  of  intellectual  power,  of  mental  acquirements, 
they  yield  precedence  to  none.  They  have  been  faithful  snbjects  of  the  Crown :  in 
the  times  of  severe  trial,  at  home  or  abroad,  their  loyalty  has  never  wavered.  On 
what  ground,  then,  do  you  justify  their  exclusion  from  any  privilege  of  a  Protestant 
subject  ?  Are  they  not  so  far  entitled  to  our  confidence,  that  they  may  be  qualified 
for  a  trust,  which  they  cannot  exercise  except  through  the  good  will  of  Christian 
constituencies  ? 

It  may  be  that  considerations  of  the  past — that  the  desire  to  make  reparation  for 
former  wrongs — ought  not  to  control  or  influence  our  judgment;  but  they  may  so 
fwr  operate  as  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  mature  reflection,  whether  we  cannot  reconcile 
our  feelings  with  our  duty,  and  to  increase  our  satisfaction,  if  we  find  that  they  are 
not  incompatible. 

I  have  other  motives  that  weigh  with  me.  There  are  countries  in  which  the  Jews 
are  still  subject  to  persecution  and  cruel  oppression.  Twice  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years  has  a  British  subject,  distinguished  for  his  benevolence  and  philanthropy, 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  repaired  to  distant  lands,  in  the  hope  of  mitigating  the  bard 
lot  of  the  sufiering  Jews.  He  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg  for  the  purpose  of  imploring 
mercy  towards  the  Jews  in  Poland.  He  repaired  to  the  East  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving,  if  possible,  the  Jews  in  Palestine  from  shameful  wrongs,  perpetrated  on 
the  pretext  that  they  murdered  Christian  children  in  order  that  their  blood  might  be 
available  for  the  passover. 

He  carried  with  him  letters  of  recommendation  from  British  ministers,  certifying 
his  high  character  for  integrity  and  honour,,  and  the  purity  of  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated.  How  much  more  persuasive  would  those  letters  have  been  if  they 
could  have  announced  the  fact,  that  every  ancient  prejudice  against  the  Jews  had 
beeq  extin<ruished  here,  and  that  the  Jew  was  on  a  perfect  equality,  as  to  civil  rights, 
with  his  Christian  fellow-citizen.  Place  him  on  that  footing  of  perfect  equality,  and 
the  influence  of  your  benevolent  legit^lation  will  extend  far  beyond  the  narrow  limits 
of  your  own  country.  You  will  exercise  an  authority  and  jurisdiction,  even  in 
foreign  countries,  which  laws,  however  jealous  of  external  interference,  cannot  ex- 
clude— the  moral  authority  of  a  just  and  benevolent  example.  You  will  offer  con* 
eolation  to  manv  a  wounded  spirit,  and  weaken  the  force  of  the  prejudices  and 
antipathies  which  harden  the  heart  against  the  impulses  of  humanity  ;  at  any  rate 
you  will  make  it  impossible  to  justify  those  prejudices  by  the  example  of  England. 

It  remains  for  me  only  to  refer  to  the  argument  against  the  removal  of  Jewish 
disabilities  which  was  chiefly  relied  on  by  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Goulbum),  a^ 
vr^e;l  by  him  with  great  force  and  effect. 

My  right  hon.  friend  says,  that  there  are  many  zealous  Christians,  who,  from  the 
deepest  conviction  and  the  purest  motives,  devote  their  lives  to  the  propagation  of 
divine  truth,  and  the  reclamation  of  the  ignorant  and  the  guilty  from  sin  and  error, 
lie  says  justly,  that  we  possess  an  extended  empire,  bringing  us  into  contact  with 
gross  ignorance  and  superstition — which  pious  missionaries  are  labouring  to  extir- 
))ate.  He  fears  that  their  zeal  will  be  relaxed,  and  their  exertions  paralysed,  if  the 
legislature  should  manifest  that  indifference  towards  divine  truth,  which  might  be 
implied  by  the  admission  of  the  Jew  to  the  legislature,  and  by  thus  relinquishing  the 
distinguishing  character  of  a  Christian  parliament.  I  concivr  with  my  right  hon. 
friend,  that  vast  dominion  imposes  upon  us  the  gravest  responsibility.  That  do* 
minion  may  be  destined  by  Providence  to  advance  much  higher  purposes  than  the 
aggrandisement  of  empire,  or  the  extension  of  commerce.  Empire  and  commerce 
may  be  the  means  towards  a  great  end ;  they  may  be  the  avenues  through  which 
tlie  light  of  knowledge  is  to  penetrate  the  cloud  of  error,  through  which  *^  tlie  day- 
spring  frum^on  high  is  to  visit  those  that  sit  in  darknciis,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
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death.**  I  agree  with  him,  that  if  by  assenting  to  this  measure  indifference  towards) 
divine  truth  could  be  justly  imputed  to  us — if  the  suspicion  of  it  should  relax  the 
zeal  or  defeat  the  exertions  of  devout  and  pious  men  labouring  in  the  cause  of  true 
religion— -such  a  result  would  be  a  lanoentable  one,  with  evil  consequences  far  out^ 
weighing  any  which  could  arise  from  the  continued  disabilities  of  the  Jews. 

My  right  hoo.  friend  contends^  that  even  if  the  zeal  of  the  pious  missionary  should 
not  be  damped  by  our  misconduct — if  he  sliouM  still  continue  to  enforce  the  truths 
of  Christianity,  yet  if  it  oame  to  the  knowledge  of  those  to  whom  these  truths  were 
addressed,  that  at  home  the  distinctions  between  Christians  and  Jews  had  been 
abolished  by  admitting  the  Jews  to  legislative  functions^  the  millions  of  heathens 
whom  Providence  bos  placed  undor  our  rule  would  be-  shocked  by  our  incon- 
sistency, and  would  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  doctrines  whiob  we  oarselves  appear- 
ed to  repudiate. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  apprehensions  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  Let  me  take  the 
natives  of  some  distant  country,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  but  not 
insensible  to  the  force  of  reason.  If  you  could  tell  them  that  your  policy  towards 
the  Jew  was  that  of  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  or  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition — that  you 
so  abominated  the  crime  which  his  ancestors  had  committed,  and  so  detested  his 
unbelief  that  you  would  hold  no  communion  with  him^that  by  your  laws  he  was 
subject  to  banishment  and  torture,  the  heathen  might  think  you  deficient  in  charity, 
but  give  you  credit  for  your  devotion  to  the  true  faith.  But  if  you  told  the  heathen, 
as  yon  must  tell  him,  that  your  relation  to  the  Jew  was  not  rery  well  defined — that 
you  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Jew—that  you  imposed  on  him  all  the  burdens 
to  which  a  British  subject  was  liable — that  yon  freely  borrowed  his  money — that  the 
Jew  might  dispense  justice  as  a  magistrate— that  he  might  be  lord  mayor  of  the 
city  of  London  —that  he  was  qualified  for  almost  all  civil  offices — ^that  he  might  elect 
members  of  parliament,  but  that,  from  sseal  for  the  Christian  faith,  yon  could  not 
allow  the  Jew  to  be  a  member  himself— surely  this  appeal,  however  consistent  with 
the  truth,  would  not  make  a  powerful  impression  on  his  mind. 

Try  the  force  of  another  appeal.  Tell  the  heathen  of  the  wrongs  which  Christian 
states  have  inflicted  on  the  Jews :  tell  him  that  we  Itveundera  constitution  which 
knows  no  distinction  among  British  subjects  as  to  civil  rigbtS"— that  we  profess  a 
religion  which  commands  us  to  be  forbearing  and  forgiving  towards  one  another— 
that  we  serve  a  God  whose  almighty  power  is  most  chiefly  diclared  by  showing 
mercy  and  pity — that  we  worship  a  Redeemer  who  inculcate  by  his  life,  and 
sanctified  by  his  death,  the  precepts  of  Christian  charity :  telbibim,  that  in  humble 
obedience  to  these  precepts,  we  have  given  to  the  Jews  the  same  benefits  and 
privileges  we  possess  ourselves — try  the  force  of  that  appeal,  and  it  will  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

It  is  for  these  reasons — ^because  I  belieye  it  to  be  In  conformity  with  the  enlarged 
and  comprehensive  spirit  of  the  British  constitution  that  these  qualifications  should 
no  longer  exist — because  I  rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  making  reparation  for  the 
injuries  and  persecutions  of  former  times — ^because  I  think  the  Jew  has  fairly  earned 
the  privileges  which  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to  him,  by  patience  and  forbearance — 
by  tried  fidelity  and  loyalty— but,  above  all,  because  I  am  one  of  a  Christian  people, 
because  I  am  a  member  of  a  Christian  legislature,  I  will  perform  an  act  which  I 
believe  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  spirit  and  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion.  We  are  commanded  by  that  religion,  as  the  condition  of  our  own  forgive- 
ness, to  forgive  those  who  have  trespassed  i^ainst  us.  That  duty  is  not  in  this  case 
imposed  upon  us ;  but  there  is  another  duty,  as  sacred  in  point  of  moral  obligation, 
and  more  tiding  to  human  pride,  namely,  that  we  should  forgive  those  against  whom 
we  have  trespa^ed.    Sir,  I  shall  give  my  cordial  support  to  the  bill  before  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  bill  read  a  second  time. 


THE  INCOME-TAX. 
Mabch  6,  1848. 
House  in  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  for  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax  for  a  limited  period  having 
been  read — Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment,  that  instead  of  the^ordt  ^^  £i»r  a 
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time  to  be  limited/'  the  words  *'  not  ezceediog  one  year'*  thould  be  iatroduced  after 
the  word  **  time." 

SiB  RoBBBT  Pbcl:  Sir,  I  think  it  is  impossible,  in  considering  the  question  whe- 
ther or  no  this  income-tax  shall  be  now  continued  for  a  limited  time,  to  exclude 
altogether  a  consideration  of  llie  circumstances  under  which  the  tax  was  iropoeed 
in  the  year  1842,  and  renewed  in  the  year  1845;  and  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
me,  after  the  reflections  which  have  been  cast  upon  this  tax  and  upon  the  motives 
and  conduct  of  those  who  proposed  it,  to  ▼indicate  the  government  by  which  it 
was  proposed,  and  to  ▼indicate  at  the  same  time  that  House  of  Commons  which,  by 
immense  majorities  in  1842  and  1845,  consented  to  the  original  imposition  and 
the  continuance  of  the  tax.  TUis  House  of  Commons,  or  at  leaat  that  part  of  it 
which  did  not  constitute  a  part  of  the  last,  must  have  a  strange  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  predecessors;  they  must  be  filled  with  surprise  to  hear  that  it  was 
possible  for  a  minister  to  persuade  the  House  of  Commons  improperly  to  consent  to 
the  tax.  The  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  says,  that  this  tax  was  smuggled 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  **  Smuggled,*'  indeed !  **  Smuggle  "  througn  the 
House  an  income-tax  imposing  at  least  jt5,000,000  a  year  upon  the  people  of  this 
country  1  Sir,  I  say  if  you,  tne  House  of  Commons,  are  ashamed  of  your  vote, 
rescind  it ;  if  events  have  occurred  convincing  you  that  that  policy  was  wrong*  alter 
your  course;  you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so ;  it  would  b^  absurd,  as  I  have  said 
before,  upon  these  matters  of  economical  policy  to  exclude  the  experience  you  ha^e 
had  in  the  intervening  time ;  but  it  is  a  gross  reflection  upon  that  House  of  Commons 
which  sanctioned  this  tax  to  insinuate,  that  it  was  ** smuggled  through  the  House; " 
and  it  is  to  cast  an  injurious  imputation  upon  those  who  proposed  it,  that  they  con- 
cealed the  real  motive  for  their  conduct,  and  had  one  object  in  view  when  ihey  pro- 
fessed another.  By  overwhelming  majorities  in  1842  that  tax  was  assented  to.  One 
hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Finsbury,  says  that  he  was  fascinated ;  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  a  representative  of  a  ifiost  popular  constituency,  makes 
the  humiliating  avowal  that  he  permitted  a  tax,  imposing  the  payment  of  £5,000,000 
in  time  of  peace  upon  the  people  of  this  country,  not  upon  a  grave  deliberate  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  that  tax,  but  because  ho  was  fascinated  by  the  manner  of 
the  minister.  Another  hon.  member  says,  the  tax  was  **  smuggled  through  the 
House."  But  why  did  you  permit  a  tax  of  this  kind  to  be  smuggled  through  the 
House  P  Sir,  I  will  convince  this  House  of  Commons  that  tl^re  never  was  an 
imputation  more  ill-founded;  that  there  were  grave  considerations  of  commercial 
and  financial  policy  which  induced  your  predecessors  by  great  majorities  to  consent 
to  that  tax,  ratlier  than  to  impose  indirect  taxation,  or  even  to  continue  it.  I  was 
appointed  to  otfice  in  1841«  Now,  this  I  say,  that  as  to  any  thing  appearing  like 
an  invidious  contrast  between  the  acts  of  the  late  government  and  the  present, 
or  that  which  preceded  the  late  government,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  such  inten- 
tion. One  of  my  motives  for  giving  a  cordial  support  to  the  financial  proposition 
of  the  present  government  is,  that  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  great  difficulties  with 
which  they  have  had  to  contend.  They  have  had  to  contend  with  calamiciea 
of  rare  occurrence,  which  have  naturally,  by  their  effect,  disturbed  both  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  policy  of  this  country ;  but  I  must  state  the  truth  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  late  House  of  Commons,  and  the  majority  by  which  the  tax  was 
supported.  I  will  attempt  to  state  it  from  memory,  without  troubling  the  House 
with  a  minute  reference  to  figures.  In  1841  the  government  with  which  I  was 
connected  succeeded  to  power.  There  was  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  as  compared  to 
the  expenditure.  It  was  not  an  occasional  and  casual  deficit.  In  1838  there  had  been 
a  deficit,  I  think,  nearly  to  the  amount  of  £1,800,000;  in  1839  there  was  a  deficit 
of  not  far  from  £500,000 ;  in  1840  there  was  a  deficit  again  of  Jl,500,000;  in  1841 
there  was  a  deficit  of  £2,400,000.  My  estimate  was,  that  if  no  great  financial 
effort  were  made,  and  if  the  estimates  continued  at  the  rate  in  1843  which  they  had 
stood  at  in  1842,  there  would  be  a  deficit  in  the  revenue  of  that  year — the  year  end- 
ing April  6,  1843 — of  not  less  than  £2,600,000.  On  that  day  there  would  have 
been  a  deficit,  the  accumulation  of  deficit  of  ^ye  successive  years,  of  not  less  than 
£10,000,000.  That  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  country.  And  what  had 
taken  place  ?  When  the  House  of  Commons  consented  to  a  measure  which  conld 
only  be  objected  to  on  financial  grounds—I  mean  the  alteration  of  the  poat-ofiioe 
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duty — when  tbey  consented  to  make  that  financial  exnprfment,  and  to  incur  the  risk  of 
immediate  loss  of,  I  think,  nearly  j£l, 200,000,  the  House  of  Commons  of  that  day 
professed  a  determination  to  support  the  public  credit,  and  declared  that  they  would 
have  no  deficit.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in 
fulfilment  of  that  pledge,  proposed,  t  think,  in  1840,  that  5  per  cent,  should  be  added 
to  the  then  existing  duties  of  customs  and  excise,  and  10  per  cent  to  the  then  rate  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  Now,  what  was  the  fact  presented  to  me  as  the  consequence  of  tW 
measure  ?  If  I  recollect  right,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  estimated  that  the  5  per  cent, 
upon  the  customs  and  excise  would  produce  nearly  £2,000,000 — above  £1,900,000 
I  believe;  the  actual  increase,  so  far  from  being  £1,900,000,  was,  upon  the  most 
favourable  calculation,  not  more  than  £700,000;  consequently  there  was  a  deficiency, 
comparing  the  actual  produce  with  the  estimated  produce,  of  not  less  than  £l,dOO,000. 
But  see  what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the  assessed  taxes,  the  taxes  approaching 
more  nearly  to  direct  than  to  indirect  taxation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's  estimate, 
I  think,  was  not  more  than  £275,000,  as  the  produce  of  his  10  per  cent  upon  the 
assessed  taxes ;  but  the  actual  produce  was  above  £300,000,  exceeding  bv  that 
amount  the  estimate  which  he  had  stated  to  us.  There  was,  conseouently,  the 
evidence  that  indirect  taiatioo,  that  is  to  say,  that  species  of  indirect  taxation  which  b 
implied  in  a  regular  per  oentage  upon  the  articles  of  import,  had  completely  failed ; 
whereas  an  increase  of  that  taxation  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  direct  taxation 
had  completely  succeeded.  On  those  grounds,  so  far  as  they  involved  financial 
considerations,  I  ask  the  House  whether  or  no  it  was  prudent  to  resort  to  avowedly 
direct  taxation,  or  to  ask  for  that  increase  of  revenue  which  all  admitted  to  be  advi- 
sable, through  the  renewal  of  the  duty  on  salt,  or  on  leather,  or  on  any  of  those 
articles  on  which  the  duty  had  been  reduced  ?  We  proposed  an  income-tax,  and  the 
House  approved  of  that  measure.  It  was  not  **  smuggled  through ;"  it  was  assented 
to  after  long  debate,  and  after  strenuous  opposition,  with  a  deep  conviction  that  in- 
direct taxation  in  the  then  state  of  the  country  offered  no  solution  of  your  difficulties. 
But  there  were  commercial  as  well  as  financial  considerations  which  recom- 
mended this  tax  to  the  House.  What  was  your  commercial  position  in  the  year  of 
which  lam  speaking?  There  existed  complete  prohibitions  upon  the  import  of 
all  animals  that  formed  part  of  human  subsistence.  No  cow,  no  sheep,  no  bullock, 
could  be  introduced ;  there  was  absolute  prohibition.  What  were  the  duties  upon 
other  articles  of  subsistence  P  On  bacon  there  was  a  duty  of  28#.  per  cwt.,  on  hams 
a  duty  of  28«.  per  cwt,  on  rice  a  duty  of  7#.  per  quarter,  on  salted  pork  12«.,  on 
salted  beef  12m,  ;  nay,  there  was  even  a  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt.  on  the  import  of 
potatoes;  and  when  we  proposed  to  reduce  it,  ^ere  was  the  g^reatest  remonstrance 
against  it,  ftud  prophecies  of  ruin  on  the  part  of  those  districts  in  which  potatoes 
•  were  grown  in  this  country.  What  was  the  state  of  the  Corn-law  at  that  time  ? 
If  the  price  of  wheat  was  67s.  lid.  a  qnarter,  the  duty  then  attaching  to  foreign 
wheat  imported  was  ISs  8d. ;  if  the  price  was  63«.  lid.,  the  duty  was  2S«.  8a« ; 
if  the  pnee  was  62«.  lid.,  the  duty  was  24s.  Sd.  I  proposed  in  that  year,  as  a 
general  rule,  to  remove  all  prohibitions,  and  to  permit  imports  at  certain  rates  of 
duty ;  to  admit  all  raw  materials,  the  elements  of  our  own  manufacture,  at  a  rate  of 
duty  not  exceeding  5  per  cent ;  to  admit  all  goods  partially  manufactured  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding,  I  think,  12  per  cent,  and  all  articles  completely  manufactured  at  a 
rate  not  exceeding  20  per  cent.  That  proposition  was  made  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  and  that  proposition  was  accedea  to,  after  repeated  discussions,  by  Urge 
majorities  of  that  House  of  Commons.  The  tax  continued  till  the  year  1845 ; 
it  would  have  expired  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845 ;  but  one  half-year  remained  to  be 
received.  In  the  statement  which  I  mide  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1845, 1  said 
that  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  notwithstanding  the  remissions  of  taxation  in 
1842,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  revenue  as  compared  with  expenditure  to  the 
amount  of  £5,000,000.  That  was  my  estimate  of  the  surplus.  I  stated  that,  even 
if  you  repealed  the  inoome*tax,  or  rather  permitted  it  to  expire  in  1845,  there 
would  be  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846— taking  credit  for  about  £2,600,000,  the 
half-year  of  the  income-tax — a  surplus  of  £2,600,000.  I  stated  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  her  Majesty's  government,  it  was  advisable  to  add  greatly 
to  the  naval  estimates  of  this  country.  The  progress  that  was  made  in  steam 
navigation,  the  tttter  deficiency  of  any  means  of  repairing  steam-boats  in  the  Channel, 
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the  unfitDcss  of  your  ports  foe  the  accommodation  of  war  steamers  generally —  matle 
it  right,  in  the  opinion  of  the  government,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  those  works  lo 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  the  secretary  to  the  admiralty  recently  adrerted.      We 
thought  it  advisable  also  in  that  year  to  increase  the  number  of  men  in  tlie  naTj  to 
the  extent,  I  think,  of  5,000.    *1  stated  that  before  the  renewal  of  the  income- 
tax.    I  stated  fully  to  the  llouse — **  Tins  is  your  condition ;  if  you  adhere  to  the  esti- 
mates and  make  no  increase  in  them,  you  will  have  an  available  surplus  at  the  end 
of  the  current  year  of  not  less  than  £2,600,000;  but  a  great  part  of  that,  of  coar^, 
will  be  derived  from  the  half-year's  income-tax  to  be  received.     If  you  continue  the 
income-tax,  and  consent  to  the  increase  of  the  estimates,  you  will  in  that  case  have 
an  estimated  snr])lus  on  the  5th  of  April,  1846,  of  £3,600,000.  In  what  manner  will 
you  appropriate  that  surplus,  if  you  consent  to  the  renewal  of  the  income-tax  ? 

I  made  various  propositions  again,  carrying  into  effect  the  principles  and  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  in  1842.  Before  I  asked  the  House  to  consent  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  income-tax,  I  entreated  them  seriously  to  consider  whether  or  do 
they  preferred  the  continuance  of  it,  with  the  remission  of  the  excise  duties  upon 
glass,  the  auction  duty,  and  an  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties,  involving  a  loss  of  do 
less  than  £1,300,000.  So  far  from  taking  the  House  by  surprise,  the  whole  of  these 
considerations  were  most  fully  presented  to  them.  The  House  affirmed  the  increase 
of  the  estimates — the  House  affirmed  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax — the  Hou^e 
affirmed  the  repeal  of  those  taxes  to  which  I  have  referred,  leading  to  an  absolute 
loss  of  revenue,  which  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  recover  except  by  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  increase  of  the  consumption  of  other  taxed  articles — a  loss  of  not  less 
than  £2,500,000.  Upon  various  articles  the  loss  was  £330,000;  upon  glass  the  loss 
was  £600,000;  upon  cotton  tlic  loss^  was  £480,000;  and  upon  auction  duties 
the  loss  was  £300,000.  In  short,  the  totid  repeal  of  taxation  which  it  was  utteriy 
impossible  to  recover,  as  5'ou  can  recover  revenue  in  the  case  of  a  reduced  tax  upon 
some  great  article  of  consumption,  was  not  less  than  £2,500,000.  It  was  upon  a 
full  cognizance  of  all  these  facts  that  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  my  scheme 
of  financial  policy.  It  is -said,  that  when  I  subsequently  addressed  a  certain  body  of 
merchants  in  a  distant  (own — the  subjects  of  another  sovereign — I  gave  an  explana- 
tion of  my  views  and  intenticms,  which  were  at  variance  with  my  original  declarations 
in  parliament.  I  uttely  deny  it.  I  certainly  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  what 
professed  to  be  a  letter  written  by  me;  but,  in  poiat  of  fact,  it  was,  first,  a  German 
translation  of  a  letter  whiohldid  writer  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  English  transla- 
tion from  that  German  tramslation.  I  have  no  great  desire  to  correct  the  errors  of 
the  press,  or  to  repel  the  attacks  that  are  made  upon  me  in  consequence  of  those 
errors  ;  but  here  is  the  letter  which  I  did  actually  write,  and  by  which  I  would  pre- 
fer to'^be  bound  rather  than  by  any  double  translation.  I  presume  nobody  would  wish 
me  to  read  any  other  part  of  it  than  that  which  relates  to  the  subject  immediately  under 
discussion.  An  address  had  been  presented  to  me  by  certain  merchants;  and  I 
answered  the  address  by  expressing  my  gratification  at  their  approval  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal measures  connected  with  the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country, 
which  it  had  been  my  duty,  as  the  chief  minister  of  the  Crown,  to  propose  to  par- 
liament. I  then  said — **  The  property- tax  was  intended  not  merely  to  supply  a  deficit 
in  the  revenue,  as  compared  with  the  public  expenditure,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  for 
a  juster  principle  of  taxation;  to  afford  the  means  for  repealing  duties  on  the  raw 
materials  of  important  manufactures ;  for  exempting  great  branches  of  domestic  indus- 
try (the  manufacture  of  glass,  for  example)  from  vexatious  regulations  of  excise;  and  for 
remitting  or  reducing  taxation  on  several  articles  imported  from  abroad,  which  are  es- 
seniial  to  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  the  industrious  classes  of  the  community." 

Now,  I  beg  to  ask  whether  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  was  not  the  founda- 
tion of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country  ?  Why,  is  it  possible  thati  could  pro- 
pose the  remission  of  taxes  to  an  amount  of  no  less  than  £7,500,000,  if  I  had  not,  as 
a  foundation  for  that  commercial  policy,  an  income-tax  to  fall  back  upon  ?  There 
were  1,200  articles  of  consumption  which  were  subject  to  duty,  either  of  customs  or 
of  excise,  and  many  of  which  duties  led  to  restrictions  of  a  vexatious  nature,  and 
which  were  felt  to  be  more  onerous  than  the  amount  of  duty  imposed.  On  700  of 
those  articles  the  duties  were  reduced ;  and  on  not  less  than  5<)0  of  them,  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  the  duties  were  entirely  repealed.    Was  it  not  to  lay  tlie  foua- 
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dation  of  such  a  commercial  policy  thatUie  House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  tem- 
porary imposition  of  an  income-tax?  Did  any  one  at  the  time  say  "No**  to  it? 
True,  you  did  not  in  express  words  say  that  the  income-tax  was  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  such  a  policy ;  but  the  language  used  by  me  was  identically  that  I  have  just 
now  quoted.  When,  in  March  1842,  I  invited  you  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of 
this  tax,  insinuations  were  thrown  out  that  the  government  was  not  in  earnest  in 
proposing  so  great  a  change  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  that  we 
nad  not  expressly  stated  that  the  existence  of  the  government  depended  upon  your 
assenting  to  the  proposition.  Now,  what  is  the  fact  ?  On  the  23d  of  March,  1842, 
before  the  House  of  Commons  assented  to  the  measure,  they  heard  these  words  from 
me : — **•  I  propose  this  a&  a  measure  which  involves  the  fate  of  the  government.  I 
do  propose  it — I  speak  not  of  minor  details,  but  of  the  measure  itself-— as  the  basis  of 
the  financial  and  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and  as  a  measure  which  I  never 
could  have  consented  to  propose,  if  I  did  not  manifest  my  conviction  of  its  necessity 
by  risking  my  fate  as  a  minister  upon  it.*' 

These   were  actually  the  expressions  I  then  used.      I  certainly  did,  on  that 
occasion,  intimate  a  strong  doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  better,  in  order  to 
give  full  scope  to  the  new  commercial  policy  that  had  been  adopted,  to  impose  the 
income  tax  for  a  period  of  five  years  rather  than  of  three ;    thongh  at  the  same 
time  I  entertained,  and  indeed  intimated  a  hope^a  sanguine  hope — that  it  might 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  continuance  of  the  tax  after  a  period  of  three  years. 
I  can  say  with  truth,  that  I  had  no  covert  design  at  that  moment  of  perpetuating 
the  tax.    I  then  thought  that  a  revival  of  trade  would  so  increase  the  ordinary  sources 
of  the  revenue,  as  to  enable  the  government  to  consider  whether  the  income-tax 
might  not,  with  perfect  safety,    be  discontinued.     When  the  House  went   into 
committee,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1845,  it  was  believed  that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
of  ^,000,000;  but,  although  my  expectations  in  that  respect  were  disappointed, 
yet  the  buoyancy  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  had  been  such  as  to  afibrd 
an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  void  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the  repeal 
of  taxes  in  previous  years.     It  was  with  a  full  knowledge  of  these  facts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  I  ventured  to  propose  to  them  the  continuation 
of  the  income-tax.     Now,  if  the  House  regret  that  measure,  then,  as  I  said  before, 
they  have  a  right  to  express  their  regret,  and  to  take  a  diflerent  course.     But  I 
don't  want  to  shelter  myself  under  their  authority.     As  long. as  I  live,  I  shall  never 
repent  that  I  proposed  that  alteration  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  country,  and 
that  I  induced  the  House  of  Commons— not  b^?  fascination — not  by  smuggling — but 
by  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  financial  afikirs  of  the  country,  to  continue 
the  tax;  and  that  I  induced  the  House  to  supply  the  place  of  the  large  reduction  of 
duties  upon  imports,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  the  inoome  and  property  of  the  country. 
At  the  time  the  income-tax  was  originally  proposed  (and  this  is  a  point  which  is  not 
altogether  immaterial  to  the  present  argument),  I  was  told  that  the  substitution  of 
direct  taxation  for  indirect  taxation,  to  the  extent  I  proposed  to  substitute  it,  was 
most  uifwise,  and  that  I  should  find,  that  although  X  might  derive  a  large  sum  from 
the  income-tax  itself,  yet  I  should  at  the  same  time  have  to  make  a  large  deduction 
from  the  revenue  generally  on  account  of  the  defalcations  that  would  occur  in  the 
amount  derived  from  indirect  taxation,  which  deficiency  would  bear  a  corresponding 
relation  to  the  increase  arising  from  the  income-tax.    Now,  that  is  not  the  case.   In 
the  year  1842,  when  I  proposed  the  ineome-tax,  the  assessed  taxes  amounted  to 
;^,  190,000.     That  was  before  direct  taxation  was  imposed  at  all.     In  1847,  the 
same  assessed  taxes  produced  ^4,334,000,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  income- 
tax  daring  the  whole  period  between  1842  and  1847  :  so  far,  therefore,  from  there 
being  a  decrease  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  assessed  taxes  on  account  of  the 
simultaneous  imposition  of  an  income-tax,  there  was  an  increase  of  more  than 
j£l  00,000  in  the  receipt  of  the  assessed  taxes  for  last  year.    Neither  in  f842,  nor  in 
1845,  did  I  mean  to  lay  down  any  principle  with  regard  to  the  pruportion  which 
direct  taxation  should  bear  to  indirect  taxation.    I  said  this  only — that  I  thought 
the  proposal  to  impose  a  tax  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  revenue  of  the  country,  after 
taking  off  the  duties  upon  the  raw  materials  employed  in  our  manufactures,  and  after 
diminishing  other  taxes,  the  high  rate  of  which  led  to  smuggling,  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  public ;  and  that  the  substitution  of  a  three  per  cent,  income-tax  for  the  taxes 
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BO  repealed  or  diminished  would  be  just.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there  are  limits  f  o 
direct  taxation,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  substitute  direct  for  indirect 
taxation.  I  do  not  think  you  could,  except  for  a  special  and  temporarj  purpose, 
wisely  carry  direct  taxation  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  you  have  already  carried 
it.  But  you  must,  nevertheless,  admit  that  there  is  a  great  inducement  in  eril  times 
to  take  a  revenue  from  indirect  rather  than  from  direct  taxation.  Although  I  may 
think  that  the  imposition  of  direct  taxation  is  preferable  as  compared  to  indirect 
taxation,  yet  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  assert  that  direct  taxation  should,  without 
mature  consideration,  be  substituted  fcir  indirect  taxation.  I  held  that  opinion  in 
1842,  and  also  in  1845,  and  1  hold  it  now.  I  voted  against  the  proposal  which  was 
made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Oockermouth  (Mr.  Horsman)  the  other 
night — a  proposal  which  he  seemed  to  think,  on  account  of  the  difficulties  of  the  snb- 
ject,  he  had  not  clearly  explained,  but  which  I  must  say  was  perfectly  intelligible  to 
me ;  at  the  same  time,  I  found  it  ouite  impossible  to  assent  to  it.  Now,  I  believe, 
I  entertain  opinions  at  variance  with  a  large  body  of  the  members  of  this  Home  on 
the  subject  of  the  income-tax.  I  admit  there  are  many  individual  cases  of  great 
hardship  under  a  tax  of  that  description.  Taking  the  eircimistanoes  of  indrvidnal 
cases  into  consideration,  instances  of  hardship  cannot  be  denied ;  but  I  do  not  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  it  is  therefore  an  uniust  tax.  I  think  while  the  tax  exists  it 
ought  to  be  a  tax  upoo  income.  If,  indeed,  you  intend  to  make  a  great  national 
exertion,  and  propose  to  lay  a  tax  upon  capital,  why  then  tax  it.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  proposed  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  it  might  be  desirable,  in  that 
case,  to  make  a  great  exertion.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  such  exertion  is  desin^le. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  speaking  now  of  an  annual  exertion  only,  which  is  required  to 
be  made  to  meet  an  annual  demand;  and  I  must  say,  after  having  given  the  subject 
repeated  consideration,  I  think  the  tax  ought  to  be  on  income,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  distinction  mode  in  the  amount  of  the  tax  on  account  oi  the  difierent  sources 
from  which  the  incomes  are  derived.  I  never  would  consent  tor  relieve  from  the  tax, 
incomes  derived  from  trade  and  from  professions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  invi* 
dious  and,  as  I  think,  an  unjust  distinction,  by  levying  such  a  tax  upon  Ainded  or 
what  is  called  realised  property.  I  think  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  meet  the 
annual  demand  of  the  country  by  the  annual  exertion  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
the  annual  income  of  the  country  depends  upon  that  exertion.  Why,  that  Is  really 
the  principle  upon  which  ail  your  taxes  are  fouDded~~all  those  taxes  for  which 
this  income-tax  is  a  substitute.  Surely,  all  the  taxes  which  have  been  repealed 
fall  equally  heavily  upon  the  professional  man  as  upon  the  man  of  realised  pro- 
perty. You  make  no  distinction  as  to  those  who  pay  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury, 
or  who  pay  the  assessed  taxes,  whether  they  be  professional  men  or  possess  realised 
property.  By  repealing  the  taxes  on  articles  of  luxury  you  benefit  all  parties 
equally,  and  thereforo  it  seems  to  me  that  the  onus  of  the  tax  which  you  substitute 
for  those  you  have  re|)ealed,  ought  to  be  borne  equally  by  all,  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  their  income.  If  you  were  to  attempt  to  make  the  distinction  such  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Oockermouth  has  suggested,  it  would  be  fallacious,  and  the  same 
difficulties  which  are  now  pointed  out  in  respect  to  the  incomes  of  professiooal  men 
and  men  of  real  property  would  occur.  No  principle  can,  in  my  opinion,  be  devised 
which  would  be  niore  just,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  wouki  be  more  free  from  ob^ee^ 
tion,  than  that  which  you  are  desirous  of  seeing  removed.  It  was  upon  that  principle 
that  I  proposed  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax  in  1842,  and  its  renewal  in  1845; 
and  subsequent  consideration  has  con6rmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  any  attenpt  to 
impose  a  greater  annual  burden  upon  income  derived  ftom  realised  property  would, 
apart  from  the  objection  that  the  public  faith  is  pledged  to  the  contraiy  in  the  eaee 
of  the  funds,  lead  to  consequences  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  contemplate,  and 
whicli  I  should  dread  to  see  accomplished.  Sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  recommend 
an  increase  of  direct  taxation,  nor  a  departure  from  the  principle,  at  least  on  which 
the  present  amount  of  direct  taxation  is  founded.  I  come  now  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  hon.  genUeman  (Mr.  Hume),  whether  this  tax  shall  be  continued  for  three 
years  or  for  one.  I  shall  give  my  decided  support  to  the  proposition  of  the  govern* 
ment  fur  maintaining  the  tax  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The  hon.  gentleman  pro- 
poses that  the  tax  shall  be  continued  for  one  year  only.  With  his  opinions— that  im- 
mense reductions  can  safely  be  made  in  the  amount  of  dir  military  and  naval  expan* 
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diture — that  proposal  is  a  consistent  one.  But  how  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Spooner^,  can  vote  for  the  proposition  for  continuing 
the  income^az  for  one  year,  I  do  not  so  well  understand.  The  hon.  gentleman  says 
he  shall  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  government  in  their  resolution  to  maintain 
the  whole  of  the  foree  now  on  foot,  considering  that  they  have  wisely,  under  existing 
circumstances,  determined  not  to  reduce  that  force.  Well,  then,  if  the  present  amount 
of  force  is  to  be  maintained — and  1  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  main- 
tained— I  cannot  foresee  any  such  reductions  in  the  estimates  as  will  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  the  income-tax  in  1849.  The  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  North 
Warwickshire  says,  **  True,  I  support  the  estimates  of  the  government ;  but  there 
are  some  other  items  of  expenditure  in  which  I  think  retrenchments  may  be  made.^* 
I  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  g3ntleman ;  but  my  expec- 
tations were  greatly  disappointed  when  I  found  that  one  great  retrenchment  was  to 
be  made  by  saving  the  expense  of  the  commission  for  charities ;  while  the  other  pro- 
position was  to  save  the  expense  that  might  occur  if  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton 
(Dr.  Bowring)  were  again  sent  to  inquire  into  the  manner  of  keeping  accounts  in 
foreign  countries.  Whatever  we  have  paid  the  hon.  gentleman  is  irrecoverable.  But 
suppose  you  apply  the  principle ;  well,  then,  I  suppose  you  would  make  a  saving  of 
£1,000.  That  is  a  very  small  saving;  and  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
North  Warwickshire  only  shows,  that  if  such  suggestions  can  be  offered  as  saving  the 
expense  of  the  commission  for  charities,  or  the  paving  of  such  a  salary  as  might  be 
paid  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bolton  for  inquiring  into  foreign  accounts — ^it  only 
shows,  I  say,  that  if  the  amount  of  our  military  force  is  to  be  maintained,  we  cannot 
expect  any  great  reduction  in  our  expenditure,  even  if  the  hon.  gentleman  should 
be  added  to  the  committee.  I  d6  not  say  one  word  against  reduction.  I  confess 
I  have  been  alarmed  at  the  gradual  increase  of  our  ex|tenditure.  Of  the  responsi- 
bility for  that  increase  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  exempt  from  a  great  portion. 
It  is  owing  in  a  considerable  measure  to  the  sug^gestions  offered  in  this  Honse.  I 
think  that  the  increase  which  bait  taken  place  at  the  instance  of  the  government  is 
very  large  on  some  items  of  expenditure ;  but  then  those  items  yreve  of  essential  im- 
portance. I  think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  convince  the  House  of  the  absolute 
necessity  that  existed  for  making  some  additions  in  our  different  dockyards  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  steam  force.  When,  in  1842,  I  came  to  look  to  the  state  of  the 
defences,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  complete  the  fortifications  of  such 
places  as  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  with  a  view  of,  at  all  events,  protecting 
them  from  any  sudden  attack.  As  to  the  various  classes  of  military  officers, 
the  numbers  of  which  have  been  increased,  that  increase  originated  in  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  House — suggestions  which  more  than  one  government  have  been 
blamed  for  not  having  g^ven  sufficient  w«ght  to.  At  the  same  time,  I  should  have 
given  my  assent  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax  in  question  with  the  utmost  reluctance* 
did  I  think  that  that  continuance  would  tend  to  withdraw  the  items  of  our  expendi- 
ture from  the  most  careful  revision*  But  I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  some  hon.  ffen- 
tlemen  relative  to  the  immediate  effects  of  economy  and  retrenchment.  Many 
Instances  of  retrenchment  may  lead  to  an  immediate  and  temporary  increase  of  ex- 
penditure.  You  must  not  calculate  on  any  such  sudden  reduction  of  expenditure  as 
will  enable  you  to  dispense  with  a  very  large  amount  of  expense  incurred  in  the  g^reat 
branches  of  the  service.  Mind,  I  say  not  a  word  against  the  proposed  inquiry  into 
this  subject — against  the  necessity  for  a  searching  investigation.  In  1835,  the 
estimates  were  undoubtedly  lower  than  at  any  other  )>eriod ;  but  they  were  so  low 
that  the  House  was  obliged  to  assent  to  their  increase ;  while,  as  a  general  rule,  it 
will  be  found  that  their  reduction,  if  carried  on  too  precipitately,  although  it  may 
lead  to  a  temporary  saving,  may  yet  necessitate  at  some  future  period  a  corresponding 
increase  of  expenditure.  I  shall  give  my  vote,  Sir,  for  the  continuance  of  this  tax 
for  a  longer  period  than  that  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  because  I  am  deeply 
convinced  both  of  the  necessity  of  economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  Inviolatesthe  public  credit  on  the  other.  No  doubt  hon.  gentlemen 
say,  *^  Oh,  as  to  the  public  credit,  there  can  be  no  question ;  but  let  the  system  of 
taxation  he  revised — let  the  burden  be  more  eonally  adjusted."  The  feeling  is,  of 
course,  unanimous  as  to  the  public  credit.  Well,  Sir,  but  I  would  rather  have  the 
income-tax  in  reserve  before  I  come  to  consider  this  amended  system  of  taxation. 
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Suppose  that  oew  system  to  be  proposed  on  the  1st  Februair  next,  with  the  certainfy 
that  the  income-tax  must  expire  on  the  5th  of  April.  Now,  notwithstanding  aU 
the  professions  of  your  determination  in  the  abstract  to  support  the  public  credit,  I 
have  so  much  dread  of  the  failure  of  this  new  method  of  taxation  before  the  5th  of 
April,  that,  having  a  due  regard  ibr  the  public  credit,  I  should  like  to  have  the  in- 
come-tax to  fall  back  upon  in  the  contingency — the  possible  contingency— of  the 
new  system  not  being  relished,  or  not  working  successfully.  If  it  should  succeed, 
then  you  can  repeal  the  income-tax.  At  all  events,  its  existence  will  give  time  for 
more  mature  consideration,  without  shaking  the  confidence  of  the  public  creditor. 
But  I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  there  will  be  such  a  reduction  in  public  ex- 
penditure as  to  enable  you  to  dispense  with  £5,000,000  per  annum.  Neither  do  I 
think  that  you  could  be  prepared  with  a  general  scheme  of  taxation  likely  to  com- 
mand success.  My  conviction  is,  that  you  can  propose  no  tax  raising  five  millions 
of  money  which  can  be  collected  at  any  thing  like  the  rate  at  which  the  income-tax  is 
levied.  You  cannot  impose  a  tax  returning  two  and  a  half  millions  without  going 
to  the  expense  of  one-third  more  in  its  collection  than  tbe  income-tax  costs  you.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  cordially  support  the  proposal  of  government  for  continuing  thu 
tax  for  three  years.  I  do  not  entertun  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  House  assent- 
ing to  it.  If  government  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  recommend  a  strenuous  exertion 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  probable  deficit  by  increased  taxation,  it  would  be  with 
the  utmost  reluctance  that  I  should  ofier  any  opposition.  I  do  not  mean  to  blame 
the  government,  considering  the  stixmg  feeling  against  any  increase  in  the  income- 
tax  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  blame  them  for  the  discretion  which  they  exercised  in  with- 
drawing the  proposition  for  that  increase ;  fior  the  circumstances  of  the  times  are 
such  that  great  allowances  must  be  made.  As  to  an  increase  of  revenue,  we  have 
no  doubt  been  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  customs  duties ;  but  there  never  was 
such  a  combination  of  circumstances  affecting  that  increase  as  that  which  has  existed 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  by  which  the  trade  and  commercial  energies  of  the 
country  have  been  hampered.  And,  Sir,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  this  day  of  com- 
mercial depression,  to  assert  my  continued  adherence  to  the  principleson  which  the  late 
remissions  took  place.  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  justice  of  those  princi- 
ples, although  their  operation  has  been  interfered  with  by  that  combination  of  events 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  Why,  Sir,  there  was  the  necessity  for  supporting  the 
people  of  one  part  of  the  empire.  Ten  millions  were  raised  by  way  of  loan.  There 
was  the  necessity  for  the  imiK)rtation  of  an  enormous  quantity  of  grain  for  home  con- 
sumption. There  was  the  derangement  which  took  place  from  other  causes  iu  the 
commercial  routine  of  th£  country.  But,  Sir,  these  events,  so  far  from  making  me 
regret  the  measures  which  were  carried  into  efiect  with  the  view  to  the  ImproTeoient 
of  our  commercial  system,  or  of  causing  me  to  distrust  tlie  principles  on  which  these 
measures  were  founded — the  ex[)erience  of  past  events,  however  disheartening  in  some 
respects,  has  led  me,  for  one,  to  a  totally  opposite  conclusion  to  that  unfavourable  one 
which  has  been  drawn  from  it.  At  the  time  these  measures  were  proposed,  I  believed 
that  their  principles  were  sound  and  good;  and  I  still  maintain  the  most  confident 
expectation  that  the  energies  of  this  country  will  rise  superior  to  the  present  pressure, 
and  that  we  shall  live  to  see  the  time  when  the  revenue  will  he  as  prosperous  as  it 
was  in  1845.  I  repeat,  we  nuiy  hope  speedily  to  see  a  very  considerable  increase  in 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country.  With  that  increase,  and  the  retrenchments 
which  may  be  maile,  I  think  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  finances  of  the 
country  being  placed  on  a  mure  satisfactory  footing  than  they  now  stand  on.  But 
one  of  my  reasons  for  consenting  to  allow  the  income-tax  to  be  continued  for  three 
years  is,  that  only  last  year,  in  a  time  of  peace,  you  were  obliged  to  add 
Xl0,000,000  to  the  debt;  and  on  that  very  account  increased  exertion  ought  to  be 
made  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  the  country.  -I  wish  that  could  be  done  without 
touching  the  balances  in  the  exchequer,  and  risking  a  greater  degree  of  dependence 
upon  the  bank  than  may  be  altogether  agreeable.  But,  as  I  said  before,  though  any 
proposal  for  increased  ej^ertion  on  the  part  of  the  country  w^uld  have  met  with  my 
concurrence,  I  do  not  blame  the  government  for  withdrawing  their  original  proposal 
for  an  income-tax  of  5  per  cent.  I  must  own  I  shall  be  influenced  in  my  support  of 
the  proposal  made  by  the  government  by  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  events  nhich 
luivo  taken  place  within  a  very  recent  period  in  a  neighbouring  country.     1  thiuk 
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tbey  are  an  ample  jastificatioa  for  this  country  not  consenting  to  incur  any  risk  of  a 
larger  deficit  for  a  period  of  three  years.  I  conceive  it  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with 
sound  policy  not  to  make  any  reference  to  events  wiiich  must  have  filled  us  all  with 
astonisnment.  Of  this  I  am  perfectly  confident,  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country 
dictates  the  most  completo  and  absolute  abstinence  from  all  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal aflfairs  of  that  country  in  which  such  a  wonderful  social  revolution  has  taken 
place.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  not  fail  to  exercise  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  interesta  of  hnmanitv,  that  this  country  should 
be  a  place  of  refuge  lor  the  victims  of  all  great  political  changes.  It  has  been  so  in 
other  times,  and  X  trust  it  will  long  continue  to  be  so.  But  whep,  on  former  occa* 
sions,  political  exiles,  after  haviug  been  received  in  this  country,  and  partaken  of  its 
hospitality,  have  taken  advantage  of  their  position  to  disturb  monarchical  govern- 
ments in  other  countries,  I  have  always  protested  against  such  an  abuser  and  Inow  de- 
clare that  I  apply  the  same  rule  to  those  who  would  endeavour  to  disturb  a  republican 
government.  Whilst,  therefore,  I  trust  that  this  country  may  continue  to  be  a  place 
of  refuge,  for  the  victims  of  political  revolutions,  I  do  hope  that  its  hospitality  will 
not  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  the  focus  of  intrigues  agaiust  the 
government  of  another  country.  The  same  rule  which  is  good  for  a  monarchy  is 
equally  good  for  a  republic.  1  heard  with  great  satisfaction  the  declaration,  that 
6ur  government  has  wisely  determined  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  France;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  principle  so  proclaimed  will  be  acted 
upon  with  perfect  good  faith  and  scrupulous  honour ;  and  that  the  government  will 
not  only  abstain  from  any  such  interference  on  its  own  part,  but  will  discourage  any 
abuse  of  our  hospitality  for  a  purpose  of  interference  on  the  part  of  others.  I  pur- 
posely abstain  from  any  more  particular  allusion  to  the  portentous  events  which  have 
occurred  in  France.  That  country  is  still  in  the  agonies  and  throes  of  a  great  socifd 
revolution.  I  attach  not  too  much  importance  to  what  may  appear  in  this  news- 
paper or  in  that.  A  provisional  government,  merely,  is  at  present  established,  until 
a  more  regular  one  can  be  formed ;  but  I  venture  to  express  an  earnest  hope,  that  those 
who  direct  the  destinies  of  France  will  be  content  to  occupy  themselves  with  their 
own  social  condition.  I  hope  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  France  to  exhibit  a  govern- 
ment strong  in  its  own  internal  resources — which  will  be  able  to  reconcile  perfect 
independence  with  regard  for  the  rights  established  by  treaties — and  which  will  not 
set  us  the  example  of  that  aggression,  that  desire  for  territorial  aggrandizement,  which 
mav  interrupt  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  inflict  irreparable  mistbrtune  on  the  whole 
civilised  world. 

After  several  nights*  debate,  the  committee  divided  on  the  question,  that  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  by  Mr.  Hume  stand  part  of  the  question:  Ayes,  363 ;  Noes, 
138 ;  minority,  225. 
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June  9,  1848. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair,  to  go  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  resolutions  proposed  by  her  Mijesty's  government  with  a  view 
to  the  repeal  of  tlie  navigation  laws — 

Mr.  Uerries  moved  the  following  resolution: — **  That  it  is  essential  to  the 
national  interests  of  this  country  to  maintain  the  fundamental  prineiples  of  the  ex* 
isting  navigation  laws;  subject  to  such  modification  as  may  be  best  calculated  to 
obviate  any  proved  inconvenience  lo  the  commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  its 
dependencies,  without  danger  to  our  national  strength/' 

Sib  H.  Veel  (who  roao  toward»  the  close  of  the  debate)  was  met  by  cries  of 
^^  Divide!  '*  The  right  hon.  baronet  said— After  the  speeches  made  by  the  noble  lord 
(Lord  G.  Bentiuck),  the  hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Disraeli),  and  the 
other  hon.  gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the  llouse  during  this  debate,  anxious  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  their  votes  will  be  given,  I  do  not  make  any  unrea- 
sonable claim  on  the  iodulgence  of  the  House  if  I  ask  leave  to  occupy  a  very  mnoh 
smaller  share  of  your  atteution  for  the  same  purpose.  If  I  could  fully  acquiesce  in 
^e  opinions  avowed  by  the  noble  lord,  and  by  those  who  <^nour  y^iiii  him,  that  the 
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oxperieaoe  of  tbe  last  two  yean  has  been  raflScient  to  demonstrate  the  impofiey  of 
tlioae  principles  of  legislation,  on  whieh,  in  the  yean  1842  and  1840,  the  commereiai 
tariff  of  this  country  was  reviewed  and  regulated,  I  should  not  be  surprised  at  their 
nn  willingness  to  apply  tlie  sameprinciples  to  the  commercial  marine  of  the  empire.  Bat, 
Sir,  notwithstanding  that  experience  of  the  last  two  yean,  my  opinion  remains  ust- 
shalcen  as  to  the  principles  by  which  your  commercial  intercourse  should  be  regulated 
with  other  countries.  If,  indeed,  you  altogether  rejoct  from  your  consideration  that 
peculiar  combination  of  circumstances  which  has  prevented  the  possibility  of  any  fiur 
trial  of  the  principles  then  acted  upon — if  you  will  shut  out  from  your  consideration, 
that  in  addition  to  many  other  causes  of  commercial  demngemcnt,  tXi  operating 
simultaneously,  not  only  your  own  cotlntry,  but  every  other  coimtry  of  conti- 
nental Europe  with  which  you  have  commercial  dealings,  has  been  visited  by  the 
infliction  of  famine— if  you  will  omit  ftt>m  your  consideration  the  fact,  that  the  sur- 
plus capital  which  has  been  heretofore  applied  to  the  purchasing  of  luxuries  or  of 
conveniences,  has  been  necessarily  absorbed  in  averting  the  sufferings  which  famine 
engendered->if  you  will  reject  all  those  considerations,  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  such 
conclusions  as  those  to  which  you  have  come.  But  I  say  it  Is  imcumbent  on  yon 
to  show  in  what  one  respect  there  is  any  connection  between  the  present  suffering 
of  this  country,  which  I  admit  and  deplore,  and  the  principles  which  regulated  your 
commercial  policy  in  1842  and  1846.  It  sumly  is  not  because  you  have  admitted 
raw  material  without  duty,  that~.[Interruptton].  Surely  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
disposed  of  by  clamour,  but  by  deliberate  reason.  It  is  possible  the  opinions  I  avow 
may  be  erroneous;  but,  depend  on  it,  you  show  no  con6dence  in  the  strength  of 
your  own,  if  you  have  no  better  answer  to  give  me  than  boisterous  clamour.  Answer 
me,  if  you  can,  these  ai^iiments.  The  principles  on  which  the  House  acted  In 
1842  and  1846,  in  the  fint  place,  removed  restrictions  from  the  importation  of  corn, 
and  reduced  the  duties  on  raw  material.  They  enabled  you  to  enter  into  competition 
with  foreign  rivals  at  great  comparative  advantage^they  simplified  your  commercial 
code  with  respect  to  the  entry  of  all  articles  necessary  for  your  manufacturen;  and 
it  will,  I  presume,  be  impossible  for  any  one  to  contend  that  the  altered  tariff  inju- 
riously affected  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  so  far  as  these  provisions  of  the  new 
law  were  concerned.  You  will  say  that  these  provisions  might  be  wise  on  abstract 
principles,  but  that  we  erred  in  that  we  admitted  the  competition  of  foreign  manufac- 
tured articles.  That  is  the  ground  of  objection.  You  contend  that  every  single  article 
of  foreign  manufacture  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  new  tariff,  has  contributed 
to  throw  out  of  employment  hundreds  of  those  in  this  country  who  were  engaged  in 
manufactures  of  the  same  kind.  What  a  doctrine  to  hold  in  this  great  manufaetu- 
ring  country  I  Here  is  a  country  exporting  in  declared  value  mantSTactured  goods  to 
the  extent  of  £58,000,000  annually — a  country  which,  by  the  exports  of  its  nann- 
factnres,  is  interfering  with  the  employment  of  every  other  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth;  and  in  this  country  such  a  doctrine  is  to  be  established!  If  other  countries 
adopted  these  principles,  they  would  naturally  look  on  you,  not  as  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  but  as  the  greatest  impediment  to  human  happiness,  interfering  with  their 
labour,  and  destroying  their  m?aos  of  industrious  occupation.  A  small  quantity  of 
silk,  of  gloves,  of  cotton,  and  of  woollen  manufacture,  is  brought  into  this  oonntry,  of 
the  declared  value,  probably,  of  oue  million  per  annum.  You  contend  that  the 
countries  which  send  here  those  comparatively  small  quantities  of  manufactured  goods 
ought  to  be  denounced,  because  they  are  throwing  out  of  employment  a  number  of 
manufacturen  who  would  otherwise  be  employed.  But  in  the  fint  place,  yon  must 
deduct  all  the  manufactured  goods  of  the  same  kind  which  eame  in  illicitly,  in  ooose- 
quenoe  of  our  vain  attempts  at  prohilMtion — ^you  must  deduct  the  quantities  of  silk  and 
of  gloves  that  were  smuggled,  in  spite  of  and  in  consequence  of  those  prohibitory 
duties  of  40  and  50  per  cent,  which  you  appear  anxious  to  restore.  There  appeare  to 
bean  increase  in  importation,  but  it  is  only  apfiarent,  not  real.  You  kept  up  at  your 
ports  a  great  army  of  custom-house  officer.^,  vainly  attempting  to  prevent  the  illicit 
introduerion  of  silks  and  gloves,  and  other  articles  which  came  in  without  the  payment 
of  duties— which,  though  subject  to  the  enormous  duties  of  30  or  40  per  cent.,  were 
guaranteed  to  be  delivered  from  Paris  at  a  chnrge  of  10  (ler  cent.  By  the  adoption  of  a 
wiser  policy,  you  permitted  those  articles  to  enter  upon  the  payment  of  reduced  duties, 
and  there  is,  in  oonsequenoe,  a  nominal  increase  of  import!.    But  there  is  no  read 
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increase  in  the  competition  which  some  hon.  members  so  much  deplore.  In  these 
papers  there  is  the  proof  that  you  are  exporting  £1,315,000  worth  of  brass  and 
copper  goods;  £1,000,000  of  earthenware;  £1,000,000  of  haberdashery  goods; 
£17,000,000  of  cotton  goods ;  £6,000,000  of  cotton  yams,  woollen,  linen,  and  silk — 
all  interfering  with  the  industry  of  other  countries ;  and  yet  yon  complain  of  other 
countries,  b^ose  they  ask  you  to  permit  them  to  supply  you  in  some  very  inferior 
and  subordinate  degree  with  certain  articles  which  they  can  manufacture  cheaper 
than  you.  How  is  it  possible,  when  you  export  £58,000,000  in  declared  value  of 
articles  of  British  manufacture^how  is  it  possible  that  the  import  of  any  such  quan- 
tity of  silk,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  as  has  been  introduced  since  1846,  can  be 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  distress  under  which  the  operatives  in.some  parts  of  the 
country  are  at  present  labouring  !  Let  us  look  at  the  general  results.  Do  not  take  a 
single  year,  but  look  what  is  the  prog^ressive  increase  of  your  exports  under  the 
system  of  free  trade.  Take  successive  periods  of  ^je  years  since  1827,  and  then 
judge  whether  there  is  caase  for  despondency,  although  from  a  combination  of 
extraordinary  causes  we  have  been  suffering  severe  distress.  Beginning  with  the 
year  1827 — twenty  years  ago-:- 1  find  that  in  the  first  period  of  five  years  the  average 
declared  value  of  our  exports  amounted  to  £37,000,000 ;  in  the  second  they  amounted 
to  £43,000,000;  in  the  third,  to  £49,000,000;  and  in  the  fourth  to  £55,000,000. 
Now,  in  the  year  1847 — ^a  year  of  severe  distress — what  was  the  declared  value  of  our 
exports  ?  It  is  said  that  we  do  nothing  but  import — that  we  have  no  corresponding 
amount  of  exports — and  that  we  purchaM  all  our  imports  with  gold.  But  what  was  the 
declared  value  of  our  exports  in  the  year  1847  ?  ObWve  that  in  the  five  years  ending 
1846,  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  was  £55,000,000.  Well,  in  the  year  1847,  they 
amounted  to  £58,971,000.  They  increased  from  £37,000,000  in  the  first  series  of  ^\e 
years,  to  £55,000,000  in  the  five  years  ending  1846 ;  and  in  1847 — the  3'ear  of  severe 
distress — ^they  i  ncreased  to  £58,97 1 ,000.  Now,  just  recollect  what  the  state  of  the  conn* 
try  was ;  what  were  the  impediments  to  our  usual  exports  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
demand  for  food.  I  confess  I  am  surprised  to  find  such  an  amount  of  exports  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable.  I  am  only  referring  to  these  things  because  some 
gentlemen  have  stated  that  they  founded  the  vote  they  were  to  g^ve  to-night  upon 
the  assumed  failure  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  00  far  from  admitting  that 
failure,  the  experience  of  the  hist  two  years  has  served  to  coovinoe  me,  that  it  is 
upon  the  diminished  price  of  food,  and  upon  that  guarantee  of  its  continuance, 
which  unrestricted  import  affords,  that  we  have  to  rest  the  hope  of  our  proeperity. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  been  tempted  to  depart,  even  for  a  few  moments,  fntm  the 
subject  immediately  before  the  House;  but  I  will  now  strictly  address  myself  to  it. 
Her  Mi^esty^s  government  proposes  that  we  should  listen  to  a  proposition  for  consi* 
daring  the  present  state  of  the  navigation  laws,  with  a  view  to  extensive  and  impor- 
tant improvements.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods  when,  as 
heretofore,  it  is  desirable  to  take  this  matter  into  serious  consideration.  If  I  look  to 
the  position  of  our  colonies,  in  consequence  of  the  applioatioB  of  the  principles  of 
free  trade  to  many  articles  of  their  produce — if  I  look  to  the  Isot,  thiU  many 
European  countries  have  found  out  that  they  have  a  fair  claim  to  insist  on  those 
privileges  in  navigation  which  we  insist  on  for  otirselvea— if  I  look  to  our  reciprocity 
treaties,  and  to  the  various  complicated  elaims  arising  under  them — if  I  look  to  the 
mutilated  and  shattered  state  of  the  navigation  laws  as  they  now  exist,  I  find  a 
number  of  concurrent  reasons  for  the  conclusion,  that  those'laws  cannot  stand  on 
their  present  foundation,  but  that  we  must  consider  them  with  a  view  to  extensive 
change.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  able  and  ingenious  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Buckinghamshire — from  the  personal  allusions  of  which  the  House  derived  so 
much  amusement — I  must  say,  that  the  hon.  gentleman  scarcely  touched  the  question 
really  before  u^.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  could  have  shown,  that  the  relaxation  of  the 
navigation  laws  would  diminish  the  means  of  our  national  defence,  or  endanger  our 
national  security,  I  think — difibring  in  that  respect  from  the  member  for  th^  West 
Riding  (Mr.  Co^en)— that  there  would  be  a  fatal  objeetion  to  any  proposal  accom- 
panied by  such  a  risk.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  those  who  maintain  the 
navigation  laws  to  sliow,  that  their  maintenance  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
national  defence.  Surely  all  presumption  is  against  them.  ['*  Oh,  oh !"]  Why,  the 
great  anthority  whom  you  quote  in  their  fiLvour— Adam  Smith-^b^ns  with  an 
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admission  fatal  to  the  nayigatioir  laws,  unless  yon  can  show  that  they  are  necessary 
to  our  defence.  In  an  emphatic  sentence  he  declares  that  the  navigation  laws  are 
unfavourable  to  commerce,  and  to  the  growth  of  wealth,  which  is  the  product  of  com- 
merce. Surely  tliis  is  a  condemnation  of  these  laws  so  far  as  commerce  is  con- 
cerned. How  can  we  doubt  that  in  this  great  seat  of  manufacturing  industry — the 
greatest  commercial  country  in  the  world — how  can  we  doubt,  I  say,  that  upon  all 
ordinary  commercial  principles,  obstructions  to  the  free  interchange  of  products  are 
injurious  to  prosperity  ?  Prove,  if  you  can,  that  this  being  a  country  with  an  extended 
colonial  empire,  with  a  small  military  force  kept  up  for  our  protection,  depending 
altogether  on  our  marine  defences,  must  encourage  a  commercial  marine  without 
reference  to  commercial  considerations ;  and  that  is  an  argument  which  I  will  luten 
to.  But  will  any  one  contend,  apart  from  the  question  of  national  defence,  that  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  sending  our  manufactures  abroad,  and  to  prevent 
other  countries  from  dealing  witli  us  by  enhancing  the  cost  of  conveyance,  is  coasts- 
tent  with  sound  commercial  policy  ? 

The  practical  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
her  Majesty's  government,  or  to  the  proposal  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Herries), 
who  moves,  not  a  direct  negative  to  the  question,  but  a  resolution  that  it  is  expedient 
to  maintain  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  existing  navigation  laws.     While  he 
moves  this  resolution,  he  distrusts  his  own  doctrine;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  '*  subject 
to  such  modification*'  as  the  House  may  think  fit.    Where  then  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  propositions?     I  can   understand  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  if  he  had  moved  an  instruction  to  the  committee;   but  he  says,  ''  I  will 
|)ermit  you  to  go  into  committee— I  will  give  you  no  instructions,  but  1  will  fetter 
you  with  a  previous  resolution,  that  you  shall  not  infringe  on  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple  of  the  navigation  laws."     What,  I  ask,  are  those  fundamental  principles  P  What 
was  the  object  which  they  originally  contemplated  ?    According  to  Adam  Smith, 
national  animosity  had  effected  an  object  which  consummate  wisdom  might  have 
aimed  at — namely,  the  destruction  of  the  naval  power  and  maritime  influence  of  the 
Dutch.    What  is  the  present  bearing  of  yonr  navigation  laws  upon  the  marine  of 
those  formidable  rivals  ?    You  deprive  yourselves  of  any  intercourse  with  America, 
excepting  that  which  comes  direct  to  this  country.     You  can,  it  is  true,  take  the 
produce  of  your  own  country  out  to  the  United  States.     But  the  Dutch,  whom  the 
navigation  laws  were  intended  to  injure,  can,  under  the  present  system,  take  their 
produce  to  the  Unite<l  States,  and  your  produce  also,  and  have  a  direct  advantage 
over  you  in  your  intercourse  with  America.     The  whole  of  the  commerce  of  ue 
United  States  is  open  to  them.     One  half  of  the  whole  consists  in  British  commerce: 
that  of  course  is  open  to  tliem ;    and,  therefore,  to  those  formidable  competitors, 
whose  maritime  power  you  sought  to  destroy  by  your  navigation  laws,  you  have 
given  the  whole  of  the  trade  with  the  United  States,  restricting  yourselves  to  that 
part  of  it  which  consists  of  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  this  oountry.     The 
restrictive  principle  of  the  navigation  laws,  as  laid  down  by  Adam  Smith,  is  justly 
applicable  to  the  coasting  trade — ^the  fisheries — the  direct  carrying  trade— «nd  the 
colonial  trade.     Well,  the  coasting  trade  and  the  fisheries  are  to  be  reserved  by 
government.    The  carrying  trade  with  other  countries — the  navigation  laws  reaerved 
exclusively  to  British  vessels,  or  foreign  vessels  importing  the  produce  of  their  own 
country.     Now,  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Herries)  says  that  he  concurred  with  Mr. 
Huskisson  in  the  introduction  of  reciprocity  treaties.     Nay,  he  says  that  be  is  pre- 
pared to  carry  them  further  than  they  go.    Then  I  reply,  that  the  fundamental  prin* 
ciples  of  the  navigation  laws  are  opposed  to  those  treaties.     There  never  was  a 
wMer  breach  made  in  the  navigation  laws  than  that  effected  by  these  treaties ;  and 
yet  my  right  hon.  friend,  who  is  prepared  to  approve  of  them,  moves  a  resolution, 
pledging  the  House  not  to  permit  any  infringement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  navigation  laws.     But  my  right  hon.  friend  says,  that  he  is  willing  to  carry  the 
reciprocity  treaties  still  further.    Now,  I  will  convince  hira  that  those  who  rely  upon 
his  assistance  have  given  a  very  decided  opinion,  that  the  introduction  of  reciprocity 
treaties  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  the  navigation  laws  fatal  to  Britbh  com* 
merce.     In  the  committee,  Mr.  Young  was  asked—''  Do  you  consider  that  the 
navigation  law,  as  it  now  stands,  affords  adequate  protection  to  British  ships  P.^No,  I 
don*t  think  it  does,  because  tlie  principles  upon  which  it  is  fouoded  ore  entirely 
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abrogated  with  reference  to  direct  trade  with  all  the  countries  with  which  we  have 
reciprocity  treaties." 

And  Mr.  Richmond  says,  in  answer  to  a  question : — "  I  cannot  consider  that  the 
navigation  laws  afford  us  much  protection  now;  they  are  completely  mutilated. 
Every  reciprocity  treaty  has  taken  something  away.  I  was  not  aware  that  there 
was  so  little  4eft  as  there  is.  In  fact,  I  consider  the  navigation  laws  virtually 
repealed  now." 

'i'his  is  the  evidence  of  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  one  who  has 
been  examined  no  less  than  four  tiroes  before  committees  of  this  House.  He  and 
Mr.  Young  are  the  two  witnesses  put  forward  as  men  of  experience  and  practical 
knowledge,' on  whom  the  greatest  reliance  can  be  placed,  and  they  declare  that  those 
very  reciprocity  treaties  to  which  my  right  hon.  friend  was  a  party,  and  which  he  is 
prepared  to  extend,  have  so  mutilated  the  navigation  laws  that  hardly  a  remnant  of 
them  is  left.  And  yet  my  rigtit  hon.  friend  will  not  allow  you  to  go  into  committee 
unless  we  are  fettered  with  the  resolution,  that  we  will  maintain  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  navigation  laws.  If  in  committee  we  should  propose  to  touch  the 
colonial  trade,  my  right  hon.  friend  will  exhibit  his  fundamental  principle,  ands^re 
us  back  within  the  proper  limits  to  our  interference.  But  why  should  not  Mr. 
Itichmond  exhibit  his  fundamental  principle  also,  and  show  you  that  the  reciprocity 
treaties  are  the  fatal  breach  in  the  navigation  laws  ?  The  coasting  trade,  whether 
wisely  or  not,  is  to  be  reserved,  and  the  fisheries  are  to  be  reserved ;  and  my  right 
hon.  friend  being  ready  to  extend  the  reciprocity  treaties,  there  only  remains  your 
colonial  intercourse  to  be  considered.  Now,  with  respect  to  that  intercourse,  what 
changes  have  not  been  made  ?  Since  the  day  when  Adam  Smith  wrote,  your  colo- 
nial intercourse  has  been  constantly  modified  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
It  is  on  a  perfectly  different  footing  from  what  it  was  then,  and  necessarily  so. 
Adam  Smith,  writing  about  the  year  1775,  did  not  foresee  the  separation  of  the 
North  American  colonies  from  this  country,  and  the  changes  consequent  thereupon. 
From  the  time  in  which  he  wrote,  scarcely  three  years  had  passed  without  a  very 
considerable  violation  of  the  main  principle  of  the  navigation  laws;  and  at  every 
period  of  unavoidable  change  we  find  the  same  predictions  of  ruin  to  British  shipping 
which  I  hear  on  the  present  occasion.  In  1782,  when  you  proposed  to  admit  Iraaod 
to  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  West  Indies,  the  House  of  Commons  resisted  the 
proposition.  In  vain  the  government  urged  the  House  to  agree  to  the  motion ;  the 
port  of  Liverpool  declared,  that  if  the  privileges  of  dealing  directly  in  coffee  and 
sugar  with  the  West  Indies  were  granted  to  Ireland,  she  would  be  reduced  to  her 
original  insignificance.  So  it  was  with  every  other  relaxation.  Sir,  it  was  in  1825, 
when  Mr.  Huskisson,  not  acting  as  a  theoretical  speculator,  but  driven  by  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  proposed  the  reciprocity  treaties.  He  proposed  those  treaties, 
because  the  alternative  offered  was  either  reciprocity  of  intercourse  or  retaliation  of 
exclusion.  That  period  is  again  fast  approaching;  for  foreign  countries  will  ere 
long  retaliate  upon  you  the  exclusive  system  you  establish  in  your  own  favour.  You 
will  then  be  driven  either  to  retaliation,  which  is  the  war  of  differential  duties,  or  to 
place  other  countries  with  respect  to  shipping,  and  duties  upon  shipping,  upon  the 
same  footing  with  yourselves.  There  have  been  continuetl  reUxations  of  the  navi- 
gation laws;  and  it  is  well  to  inquire  whether  or  no  any  one  of  these  relaxations 
'  have  clipped  the  wing^  of  British  shipping,  and  diminished  the  naval  power  of  the 
nation.  In  1833  there  was  raised  a  warning  cry ;  and  let  me  quote  it  here  to  put 
the  House  upon  its  guard  agiunst  those  gloomy  predictions  of  approaching  ruin,  of 
which  we  have  heanl  so  much.  In  1833,  the  shipowners'  society,  talking  of  the 
state  of  British  shipping  under  the  navigation  laws,  declared — ^*  That  the  declining 
quality  and  estimation  of  British  tonnage,  and  the  approaching  decay  and  ruin  of 
the  British  shipowner,  may  now  be  viewed  as  incontrovertible  positions." 

Be  it  so.  If  the  ruin  and  decay  of  British  shipping  under  the  navigation  laws 
are  ^Mncontrovertible  positions,"  shall  we  run  much  risk  in  modifying  those  laws? 
But  in  point  of  fact  tlie  shipowners'  society  was  wrong.  In  1833,  the  very  time 
when  the  ruin  and  decay  of  the  shipowner  might  be  viewed  as  **  incontrovertible 
positions," — ^in  that  very  year  the  British  tonnage  on  the  register  was  2,634,000  tons. 
In  1846,  after  the  progressive  applination  of  the  principle  of  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  consequent  infraction  of  the  navigation  laws,  the  amount  of  Britis^tonnage  was 
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no  len  than  3,817,000  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,183,000  tons.  Mr.  RichmoxKl 
says — '^  I  am  sure  that  I  do  pot  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  one  half  of  the  capital 
embarked  in  shipping  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  lost,  and  that  the 
other  half,  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  totally  unproductive  of  profit.  Indeed,  so  little 
is  there  left  of  the  navigation  laws,  that  I  look  upon  them  as  virtually  repealed.** 

Now,  this  gentleman  is  a  great  authority  on  these  matters.  According  to  him, 
under  those  very  navigation  laws,  the  fundamental  principles  of  which  yoo  won*t 
let  US  change,  one-half  of  the  capital  embarked  in  shipping  durinff  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  has  been  lost,  and  the  other  half  remained  almost  wholly  unproductive. 
Such  is  the  opinion  of  him  who  was  four  tiroes  examined  before  committees  of  this 
Hoostf;  such  statements  are  made,  not  merely  to  excite  your  sympathy,  but  to 
enlighten  your  judgment ;  and  if  one-half  the  capital  embarked  in  the  shipping  trade 
has  been  sunk,  and  the  other  half  is  unproductive  of  profit,  can  it  be  for  the  benefit 
of  your  commerce,  or  your  manufactures,  or  your  shipping,  that  such  a  state  of 
things  should  continue  ?*  Will  the  discontinnance  of  it  affect  other  and  equally  im- 
portant interests  ?  Will  it  endanger  our  maritime  superiority  P  I  find,  from  returns 
on.  the  table,  that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  breaches  in  the  old  navigation  laws, 
there  has  been  a  progrossive  increase  in  the  number  of  our  ships,  in  the  tonnage, 
and  in  the  number  of  men  employed.  I  will  only  go  into  the  general  facts ;  I  will 
not  detain  the  House  with  details.  I  will  take  the  year  1836,  that  I  may  not  subject 
myself  to  the  charge  of  selecting  a  year  favourable  for  my  own  views.  In  1836,  the 
tonnage  of  British  shipping  was  2,79*2,000  tons;  in  1842,  it  was  3,419,000  tons; 
and  in  1847,  a  year  when  free  trade,  according  to  the  predictions  of  some,  ooght  to 
have  been  fiUal  to  our  commercial  marine,  it  amounted  to  3,952,000  tons.  Then 
take  the  number  of  seamen.  The  number  of  seamen  in  the  British  commercial 
marine,  in  1814,  was  172,000;  in  1827,  the  number  was  154,000;  in  1842,  the 
number  was  214,000 ;  and  in  1847,  it  was  232,000.  It  is  upon  the  extent  of  your 
comoiereial  marine  and  number  of  your  seamen,  that  your  main  reliance  mnst  be 
placed  in  the  event  of  war.  As  to  the  question  of  impressment,  the  difficulty  inhe- 
rent in  that  question  applies  equally  to  your  system  whether  you  maintain  the 
navigation  laws  or  abrogate  them.  In  either  ease  you  may  resort,  if  you  think  fit, 
to  impressment;  but  is  not  the  time  arrived  when  it  is  important  to  consider  whether 
you  can  safely  rely  npon  impressment  P  I  do  not  say  one  word  in  favour  of  the 
abandonment  of  that  system.  It  may  be  necessary  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  to 
resort  to  it;  but  consider  the  materiid  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  vour  naval 
marine  as  well  as  in  your  commercial  marine ;  consider  that  after  the  duration  of 
a  yery  long  peace,  the  men  whom  you  impress  will  be  much  less  qualified  to  perform 
the  duties  of  a  man -of-  war  than  they  used  to  be,  when  there  was  only  a  short  interval 
of  peace — when  there  were  rapid  alternations  of  peace  and  war.  Consider  how  much 
more  important  it  will  be  for  your  naval  security  to  have  skilled  and  .experienced 
mariners.  Consider  the  progress  steam  navigation  has  made ;  how  little  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  mere  impressment  to  supply  the  means  of  navigating  steam  ships. 
All  these  things  are  deserving  most  serious  consideration.  If  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  laws  would  impair  your  commercial  marine,  this  would  be  a  powerful 
argument  against  their  repeal.  But  my  opinion  is,  that  this  country,  without  such 
factitious  aid,  can  enter  into  competition  with  any  country  in  the  worid.  Mr. 
Richmond  says,  that  under  the  system  of  protection,  the  shipowners  have  lost  half 
their  capital,  and  derived  no  profit  from  the  other  half.  Tne  member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, speaking  of  the  Baltic  trade,  remarked  that  the  Baltic  powers  have 
ports  that  are  closed  with  ice  for  fonr  months  of  the  year.  Compare,  then,  the 
favoured  position  and  climate  of  this  country  with  that  of  the  Baltic  powers ;  consider 
the  enormous  natural  disadvantage  under  which,  as  maritime  powers,  they  labour,  in 
having  their  p«»rts  for  four  months  of  the  year  closed  with  ice.  With  those  powers, 
as  to  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  yoo  surely  have  no  need  to  fear  competi- 
tion. Then  take  France ;  France  has  a  strict  system  of  navigatiou  laws,  and  what 
has  it  done  for  her  mercantile  marine P  Do  you  fear  competition  with  that  ooun- 
tryP  Does  not  the  state  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  France  suggest  a  doubt 
whether  maritime  superiority  does  not  depend  upon  natural  causes,  upon  the  habits, 
position,  and  necessities  of  a  country,  and  not  npon  navigation  laws  P  No  navigation 
lawfl^  however  exduaive,  can  give  to  France  a  commercial  marine  that  can  entMr  Into 
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eompetition  with  yourt.  Now,  take  the  United  States.  The  evidence  of  your 
increasing  marine  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United  States,  in  all  cases  wherein 
you  enter  into  fair  competition,  has  heen  most  satisfactory  as  to  the  ability  of  this 
country  to  compete  with  America.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bucluogharo- 
shire,  referred  to  the  trade  with  Rio  Janeiro,  and  added  that  in  that  port  there  was 
a  laige  number  of  American  ships  as  compared  with  British  ships.  With  great 
deference  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  I  do  not  think  that  that  has  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  question.  There  is  a  direct  intercourse  between  Rio  Janeiro  and  the  United 
States.  Rio  Janeiro  takes  her  sugar  to  the  United  States,  and  they  in  return  send 
their  wheat  to  Rio  Janeiro^  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  special  intercourse  between  them 
with  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  com  pete ;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  our  general  inability 
to  enter  into  competition  with  the  United  States,  that  in  a  port  where  there  is  a 
large  direct  trade  with  the  United  States,  we  sliould  have  fewer  sbips  than  that  power. 
I  will  not  venture  into  statistical  details,  but  I  must  refer  to  the  evidence  of  one  wit- 
ness who  made  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind.  That  witness  was  Captain  Briggs. 
He  was  master  of  an  AoAcrican  liner,  and  employed  in  the  direct  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  England.  I  never  saw  a  witness  whose  evidence 
appeared  to  me  more  entitled  to  credit.  If  there  was  an  exception*  it  was  in  his 
unwillingness  to  give  an  answer  unfavourable  to  the  marine  of  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  his  own.  We  examined  him  on  the  important  point,  whether  or  no  we 
are  unable  to  compete  with  the  United  States,  on  account  of  any  circumstance  that 
can  justly  entitle  our  marine  to  protection?  We  are  told>  that  we  cannot  compete 
with  the  ships  of  some  countries  on  account  of  the  low  rate  of  wages  paid  to  thesni»- 
wrights.  In  the  first  place,  I  believe  that  a  shipwright  in  this  country,  at  6#.  a  day,  is 
worth  three  times  more  tlian  the  shipwright  of  some  countries  who  receives  only  half 
the  sum.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of  labour  by  the  amount  of  wages  paid 
to  the  labourer.  We  went  through  the  whole  of  this  question  with  Captaip  Briggs. 
We  asked  him,  '*  What  are  the  wages  of  a  shipwright  in  America?*'  His  answer  was 
— *'  They  are  10«.  a  day — two  dollars  on  the  average  liave  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
been  paid  to  an  American  shipwright. ''  It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  if  you  rely 
on  the  fact,  that  Norwegian  ships  can  be  built  at  less  expense  than  yonrs  on  account 
of  the  comparative  lowness  oi  the  wages  paid  to  the  Norwegian  shipwrights,  you  must 
admit  that  you,  who  pay  only  ^.  or  6«.  a  day  for  a  British  shipwright,  a  first-rate 
workman,  can  compete  with  great  advantage  with  the  Americans,  who  pay  lOf.  a 
dav  to  an  American  shipwright.  Then  the  wages  of  seamen  have  been  relied  oo.  We 
asked  Captain  Briggs  what  wages  he  paid  ?  He  said — to  an  American  seaman  64«.  a 
month.  Those  were  very  high  wages;  but  we  asked  him  whether  he  always  em<- 
ployed  American  seamen  ?  He  answered  that  he  did  not,  but  constantlv  took 
English  seamen  from  Liverpool.  We  asked  lilm  whether  he  paid  them  64s.  P  lie  said. 
No ;  he  took  English  sailors  at  Liverpool,  and  paid  tliem  50m.  ;  coneeqaeoUy,  an  Ameri- 
can seamen  receives  14«.  a  month  more  than  English  seamen:  the  wases,  tben^both 
of  shipwrights  and  seamen  are  greatly  in  our  favour.  We  then  proceeded  to  examine 
him  as  to  the  comparative  expense  of  shipbuilding  in  the  two  countries.  Now,  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  says,  he  detests  the  tar  and  pitch  of  this  question ; 
but  the  tar  and  the  pitch  and  comparative  expense  of  building  are  most  important 
elements  of  the  question.  It  may  oe  very  agreeable  to  select  this  or  that  gentleman 
and  hold  him  up  to  ridicule;  but  the  real  points  of  this  case  that  are  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  rational  men,  alarmed  about  our  national  strength,  are  not  whether 
this  or  that  gentleman  has  involved  himself  in  some^  inconsistency,  but  whether 
we  can  compete  with  ioreign  countries  without  exclusive  privileges,  unfavourable 
to  commerce;  and  you  must  listen  to  some  of  these  details  if  you  wish  to  form  a 
sound  judgment.  As  to  the  Baltic  trade,  I  think  you  cannot  be  under  any 
apprehension.  I  want  to  show  that  there  is  no  fear  of  Franoe,  who,'  with  her 
stnct  navigation  laws,  has  a  dwindling  marine;  and  I  want  also  to  show  yon,  that 
the  prosperity  and  increasing  shipping  of  America  are  not  inconsistent  with 
your  own;  nay,  that  they  are  rather  the  indications  of  your  prosperity.  Open  a 
free  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States^  and  there  will  be  a  reciprocal 
benefit.  The  increase  of  your  prosperity,  will,  as  a  natural  and  necessary  eonsequeooa, 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  American  marine.  But  I  return  to  the  question, 
whether  you  are  able  or  not  to  compete  with  the  United  States.    We  asked  Captain 
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firiggs,  ^^  How  do  .?oii  stand  in  respect  to  timber?'^    Captain  Briggs  said,   **  Tfie 
timber  comes  from  Soutli  Carolina  and  from  Florida — ^there  is  a  shipment  and  an 
unsbipment;"  and  he  very  much  doubted  whether  or  no,  as  this  country  was  a  great 
emporium  for  timber,  the  Americans  had  any  great  advantage  over  us.     We  asked 
him,  "  Where  do  you  get  your  sails  and  canvass  from  ?" — "  From  England."    ••  Your 
ironwork?''—"  We  import  that  from  England."    "  Your  copper?"—"  From  Bog- 
land."     "  Your  cordage  ?  **— **  We  make  cordage  in  the  United  States,  but  we  inoport 
the  hemp  from  Russia;  and  cordage  is  10  per  cent,  higher  in  America  than  in  Sag- 
land."    What  is  the  general  result  of  this  comparison  ?  There  are  shipwrights*  wagpes, 
lOt.  a  day ;  seamen's  wages  14«.  a  month  higher  than  yonr  own ;  timber  nearfy  on 
an  e()ttality ;  and,  if  there  is  any  inequality,  you  have  the  power  to  redress  it ;  in  sails 
and  canvass  you  have  the  advantage;  in  ironwork  the  advantage — nay,  they  take 
their  ironwork  from  you;  in  copper  you  have  the  advantage;  In  cordage  an  advan- 
tage of  10  per  cent.     Why,  then,  should  you  be  afraid  to  compete  with  America, 
either  in  the  building  or  the  navigation  of  ships  ?  We  asked  Captain  Briggs,  **  What 
is  the  cost  of  building  a  12-years*  ship  in  England?"    Every  gentleman  present,  I 
presume,  knovra  what  a  12-years*  ship — A,  number  one— is.    Captain  Briggs  said,  ^  I 
calculate  that  a  12-years'  ship  can  be  built  and  fitted  in  England  as  cheaply  as  a  lO- 
years*  ship  in  America.**     Still  there  were  points  in  which  the  American  had  an 
advantage  over  us,  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal ;  and  let  me  ask  yoa  to  . 
consider  seriously  what  are  the  points  in  which  that  advantage  consists.     We  asked 
Captain  Briggs— "  Do  you  make  your  passage  quicker  5*** — "Yes,  by  tome  days 
quicker  than  an  English  ship.**     "  How  do  you  account  for  that?*'     He  said,  that 
the  American  captains  were  better  paid  than  the  English ;  that  they  were  paid  in  a 
different  manner;  that  the  English  captains  were  paid  by  the  month,  while  the 
Americans  have  a  commission  on  the  amount  of  freiirht;  that  they  have  a  double 
interest  in  qaick  voyages,  because  they  are  paid,  not  by  fixed  periods  of  time,  but 
by  the  voyage,  and  because  they  have  a  direct  interest  m  keeping  the  caigo  clean 
and  dry.     He  told  us  that  he  never  permitted  spirits  to  be  drunk  on  board — that  he 
had  introduced  the  temperance  system — that  he  found  all  the  men  willing  to  conform 
to  it;  and  in  stress  of  weather,  when  it  was  necessary  to  be  on  the  rigging  all  night, 
temperance  men  were  better  able  to  bear  it  than  men  who  were  accustomed  to  drink 
spirits.  Now,  as  to  those  particulars  in  which  the  American  captain  has  an  advantage, 
what  claim  have  you  for  protection,     If,  indeed,  you  had  to  bring  your  canvass  from 
America,  and  your  copper,  and  your  iron,  and  to  pay  \0s.  a  day  to  shipwrights,  and 
64#.  a  month  to  seamen,  you  might  have  some  claim;  but  you  have  no  right  to  claim 
protection  on  account  of  the  superior  skill  or  conduct  of  either  American  captains  or 
men.     Nay,  consider  this:  if  the  effect  of  yonr  protective  system  has  been  to  induce 
your  mariners  to  place  a  false  reliance  upon  it;  if  they  thought,  **  We  are  protected, 
and  therefore  we  may  neglect  the  precautions  which  other  men  take;*'  then,  not  only  is 
there  no  pretenee  for  giving  protection,  but  protection  is  the  cause  of  yonr  inferiority. 
If  you  neglect  habits  of  temperance — if  you  will  not  pay  attention  to  the  stowing  of 
the  cargo — if  you  will  not  give  the  captain  a  direct  interest  in  making  a  rapid  voy- 
age, and  in  landing  his  cargo  dry  and  clean ;   be  not  surprised  that  the  British 
or  American  merchant  gives  a  preference  to  an  American  ship;  and  do  not  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  continue  to  yon  protection,  raising  the  rate  of  freight  against 
the  manafacturor  and  the  consumer  in  this  country,  because  you  neglect  the  precau- 
tions which  ensure  the  superiority  of  your  rivals.     If  this  evidence  be  true  in  these 
details  as  to  copper  and  ironworit,  as  to  saih  and  canvass  and  cordage,  is  there  any 
reason  to  fear  competition  with  that  power  which  you  must  admit  to  be  yoor  only 
formidable  competitor  ?  Now,  take  the  case  with  respect  tn  your  own  colonies.    Can 
you  long  resist  the  claim  of  Canada?     If  the  freight  from  New  York  is  so  much  lower 
than  the  freight  from  Montreal,  that  the  citizen  of  the  United  States  brings  his  produce 
to  this  country  at  a  cheaper  rate — nay,  he  seduces  Canodian  produce  to  come  by  New 
York  instead  of  down  the  St.  Lawrence — how  long  can  we  resist  the  claim  of  the 
(Canadian  to  be  admitted  to  eqnal  privileges  in  British  ports  with  the  American?  Is 
it  fair  ?    Consider  the  peculiar  position  of  that  country.     Can  we  subject  Canadian 
produce  to  a  disadvantage  in  British  markets,  unless  it  can  be  proved  conclusive!/, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  national  defence  we  must  retain  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this. colonial  trade?  I  believe  we  cannot  in  justice  maintain  that  principle.    Yet  tb 
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abandon  it  will  be  a  violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  navigfation  law. 
Now,  will  you  consent  to  enter  into  the  committee  with  a  previous  restriction  that 
shall  prevent  you  from  doing  that  which  the  interests  of  Canada,  and  justice  to 
Canada,  re(|uire  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  farce  to  enter  into  that  committee  with  a  pledge, 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  will  construe  into  an  obligation,  that  you  shall  not  admit 
the  produce  of  Canada  on  the  same  footing  with  respect  to  freight  as  you  admit  the 
produce  of  America?  Upon  these  grounds  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  befitting 
this  House  to  consider  the  state  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  with  a  view  to  an  exten- 
sive alteration  of  them.  I  shall  reserve  for  separate  discussion  many — I  am  loth  to  call 
them  details,  because  they  are  in  themsdives  of  the  utmost  importance ;  but  I  wish 
to  confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  main  question.  With  respect  to  the 
policy  of  opening  the  coasting  trade,  or  continuing  the  restriction,  I  shall  reserve 
that  point  at  present.  With  respect  to  the  policy  of  requiring  from  a  British  ship- 
owner that  he  shall  have  three-fourths  of  his  crew  composed  of  British  seaman,  upon 
that  point,  also,  I  should  wish  to  say  nothing  at  present.  With  regard  to  the  mode 
of  making  the  alterations  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  I  wish  to  reserve 
that  most  important  matter  for  that  mature  consideration  which  it  fully  deserves. 
That  mature  consideration  cannot  be  given  witliout  a  full  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  the  principle  by  which  our  reciprocity  treaties  are  reg^ilated ;  but  I  will  throw  out 
one  or  two  observations — ^they  are  for  consideration  only — upon  this  subject.  I  think, 
with  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone),  that  the  first  impression  is  in  favour  of 
proceeding  by  reciprocity  treaties ;  the  first  impression  is,  that  the  Crown  should  be 
empowered  to  grant  concessions  to  any  power  which  is  willing  to  make  equivalent 
concessions  to  us.  But  on  the  other  hand  ii  is  deserving  of  consideration  whether  or 
no  these  reciprocity  treaties  are  not  in  themselves  sources  of  veiy  great  difficulties. 
Reciprocity  treaties  are  of  two  kinds — the  one  comprehending  that  which  is  called 
^*  the  most  favoured  nation  clause  ;**  the  other  requiring  that  you  shall  extend  to  a 
certain  power  the  same  privileges  which  another  power  possesses,  provided  the  for- 
mer will  make  the  same  concessions  to  you  which  have  been  made  by  the  latter. 
This  seems  simple  enough ;  but  when  you  come  to  act  practically  upon  those  treaties, 
vou  find  they  involve  very  great  difficulties.  My  right  hon.  friend  says — and  there 
IS  some  truth  in  the  observation — ^that  there  is  a  di&rence  between  the  case  of  dif- 
ferential duties  on  navigation,  and  on  the  import  of  goods  under  a  tariff.  I  admit 
there  is ;  but  still  it  is  most  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  concessions  which 
a  g^ven  country  is  willing  to  make,  or,  in  fact,  has  the  power  to  make,  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  concessions  which  have  been  made  by  some  other  country,  the  commer* 
cial  demands  and  commercial  produce  of  which  mav  be  of  a  totally  different  nature. 
And  with  regard  to  reciprocity  treaties,  I  foresee  the  risk  of  g^reat  difficulty  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  power  which  the  government  proposes  to  retain  of  rdmposing 
restriction,  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  exercise.  The  system  would  be  an  inver- 
sion of  the  relations  between  the  Crown  and  parliament.  Under  it  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  be  the  source  of  favour — the  House  of  Commons  will  relax,  the  Crown 
will  restrain.  The  House  of  Commons  will  give  universal  privileges,  and  in  the  course 
of  four  or  five  years  the  invidious  and  difficult  duty  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
Crown  of  withdrawing  the  privileges  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  granted.  I 
wish  the  ministers  to  consider  the  policy  of  giving  a  temnerary  duration  to  the 
act,  so  that  at  a  certain  period  the  privileges  conferrea  by  act  of  parliament 
would  terminate  without  the  Crown  being  called  upon  to  fulfil  the  painful  duty  of  re- 
imposing  restrictions.  Suppose  the  trade  were  to  be  opened  for  a  period  of  five 
years ;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  privileges  given  would  necessarily  expire,  and 
every  country  would  have  notice  that  they  ho^  the  means  of  averting  the  re-establish- 
ment of  restrictions  by  entering  into  some  arrangement  with  this  country.  I  would 
rather  see  the  obiect  effected  in  that  manner  than  by  new  reciprocity  treaties.  I 
had  rather  that  other  countries  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  independent  legis- 
lation— that  America,  for  instance,  should  do  what  she  has  to  do  by  voluntary  legis- 
lation than  by  treaty.  The  same  difficulty  applies  to  the  power  which  the  govern- 
ment wbhes  to  take  of  reimposing  restrictions.  P*  Divide  I  '*]  I  am  aware  that 
the  argument  is  exhausted,  and  feel  obliged  to  the  House  for  the  attention  which  it 
has  afforded  me.  I  advise  hon.  meml^rs,  before  they  determine  to  exclude  all 
inqirovement  of  these  navigation  laws,  to  consider  that  this  great  shipping  trade  and 
207-VoL.  IV.  p  r^n^n\f> 
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the  increase  of  the  commercial  marino  are  dependent,  not  on  the  navigation  laws, 
but  on  the  prosperity  of  commerce.  Whatever  tends  to  promote  that  prosperity  tends 
to  increase  your  commercial  marine.  You  rely  on  the  authority -of  Mr.  Huskisaoa. 
You  confidently  predict  that  Mr.  Huskisson  would  never  have  consented  to  the 
proposed  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws.  But  Mr.  Huskisson  dealt  with  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  and  went  as  far  as  he  safely  could  in  relaxing  these  laws. 
Mr.  Huskisson  may  have  said  at  the  time  that  the  colonial  intercourse  and  the  coast- 
ing trade  must  be  preserved  intact;  but  he  felt  the  necessity  of  making  those  modi- 
cations  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  those  laws  which  were  rendered  necessary 
by  the  change  of  circumstances  and  the  demands  of  British  interests.  Instead  of 
relying  upon  a  particular  observation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  with  regard  to  the  colonial 
trade  or  the  coasting  trade,  let  us  rather  advert  to  the  broad  principles  which  be  laid 
down  of  permanent  and  universal  application.  This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Hos- 
kisson*s  speech  on  colonial  policy,  which  contains  tniths  applicable  to  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  present  time,  and  applicable  to  your  colonial  intercourse  and 
colonial  empire  at  all  times  and  under  ail  circumstances.  Mr.  Huskisson  said — 
*<  These,  it  may  be  objected,  are  but  vague  and  speculative  improvements,  which  may 
never  be  realised.  It  may  be  so;  but  if  I  am  called  upon  to  point  out  specifically 
the  precise  mode  and  course  of  operations  by  which  the  benefits  of  this  new  system 
are  to  make  their  way  into  the  West  Indies,  I  have  no  hesitation  to  avow  that  I  can 
do  no  such  thing.  Yet,  in  making  this  avowal,  let  me  remind  the  committee  that 
in  1813,  when,  upon  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  their  mono- 
poly of  trade  was  greatly  relaxed,  the  wisest  and  most  experienced  men  in  that  trade 
could  not  point  out,  precisely,  what  new  channels  of  commerce  could  be  opened  with 
the  East  Indies.  Nay,  they  denied  that  any  new  channels  could  be  explored  by  the 
private  trader,  or  that  any  benefits  could  accrue  to  India  from  the  relaxation  of  tlie 
former  monopoly.  But  new  channels  have  been  explored,  new  benefits  have  been 
conferred;  proving,  as  the  history  of  all  modern  commerce  proves,  that  whenever 
you  give  a  free  scope  to  capital,  to  industry,  to  the  stirring  intelligence  and  active 
spirit  of  adventure  which  so  strongly  mark  the  present  times,  you  are  in  fact  onea- 
ing  new  roads  to  enterprise,  and  afibrding  new  facilities  to  the  interchange  of  the 
productions  of  the  different  regions  of  the  earth — that  interchange,  of  which  the 
advantages  must  be  reciprocal,  and  of  which  the  extension  to  new  countries  is, 
perhaps,  the  surest  harbinger  of  their  improvement  and  civilisation." 

These  are  great  truths,  the  recognition  of  which  is  calculated  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  your  colonies,  to  extend  their  commercial  relations,  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  European  countries.  Under  such  a  system  the  ties  which  bind  to  you  your 
colonial  dependencies  would  be  strengthened,  not  by  the  exercise  of  |iower,  not  by 
restraint,  but  by  the  conviction  that  Engknd  was  prepared  to  abandon  that  princi- 
ple of  colonial  policy  hitherto  adopted  by  every  country  in  the  world,  namely,  to 
make  the  interests  of  the  colonies  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  country. 

The  amendment  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into  committee;  the  navi- 
gation acts  were  considered,  and  the  House  resumed.     Committee  to  sit  again. 


SUGAR  DUTIES. 

June  29,  1848. 

In  the  debate  on  the  motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the  chair  to  go  into  com- 
mittee on  the  Sugar  Duties — 

Sia  Robert  Pekl  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  most  imperfectly  express  my 
feelings  if,  in  the  course  of  the  observaiions  I  am  about  to  make,  I  were  to  come  to 
a  conclusion,  or  even  to  utter  a  word,  which  should  appear  to  imply  indifierence  to 
the  condition  of  our  transmarine  possessions.  With  the  depressed  condition  of  our 
colonies—with  the  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  those  who  are  immediately  con- 
nected with  them  in  various  relations,  I  feel  the  deepest  sympathy;  and  sorry  should 
I  be  justly  to  incur  the  reproach  directed  by  the  hon.  member  ^for  the  University  of 
Oxford  (Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  against  some,  that  they  are  disposed  to  prefer  mere 
pecuniary  and  material  interests  to  the  higher  considerations  of  public  policy  which 
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«re  ioterwoven  with  this  g^reat  question.  I  consider  it  would  be  utterly  inconsistent 
ivitb  the  spirit  by  which  a  great  empire  has  been  founded — utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  by  which  a  great  empire  can  be  maintained — were  we  now,  in  a  time  of 
colonial  depression  and  distress,  to  enter  into  cold  calculations  whetlier  it  is  for  the 
pecuniary  interest  of  this  country  to  maintain  our  connection  with  the  colonies.  I 
repudiate  all  such  considerations.  1  remember  that  those  colonies  have  long  been 
identified  with  us— I  recollect  that  they  stood  by  our  side  during  the  great  conflicts 
that  convulsed  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  last  century — ^I  recollect  during  the  last 
.century,  in  1783,  on  the  declaration  of  independence  by  many  provinces  of  this 
country,  these  colonies  remained  united  to  us,  and  stood  faithful  under  all  tempta- 
tious  to  revolt.  I  remember  that  during  that  greater  conflict  which  ended  with  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon,  these  colonies,  on  many  occasions,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  storm 
of  war — ^that  they  were  the  conductors  by  which  its  fury  was  diverted  from  our 
shores.  I  recoUeut  that  in  our  failures  and  defeats,  as  they  bad  shared  in  our 
victories,  they  shared  in  our  dejection.  No,  I  will  not  do  them  the  injustice  to  say 
they  were  ever  dejected  and  dispirited.  They  had  the  spirit  of  Englishmen,  and  saw 
in  defeat  and  failure  only  a  motive  for  renewed  exertions.  Their  determination  was 
only  the  more  confirmed  to  uphold  the  honour  and  power  of  the  empire.  I  approach 
this  question,  then,  with  the  deep  feeling  that  those  higher  considerations  ought  to 
prevail  over  mere  pecuniary  and  material  interests.  Independently  of  these,  there 
are  social  considerations  of  a  yet  higher  order.  I  utterly  reject  the  argument  that 
because  95  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  those  colonies  are  prospering,  we  can  safely 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  remaining  5  per  cent.  The  smaller  the  proportion  of  the 
wMte  population,  the  more  important  is  it  for  the  great  purposes  of  civilisation  that 
we  should  cherish  that  population.  Whatever  may  be  the  temporal  prosperity  of 
the  negro  population  of  the  West  Indies,  I  cannot  conceive  a  greater  misfortune  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation,  refinement,  and  humanity,  than  the  decay  and  ruin  of  the 
white  population.  The  white  population  forms  a  barrier  against  the  encroachments 
of  barbarism.  If  that  white  population  were  annihilated,  the  cause  of  civilisation,  of 
religion,  of  growing  refinement,  would  suficr  in  an  incalculable  degree.  It  is  with 
such  feelings — with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  these  colonies,  taking  the 
warmest  interest  in  their  welfare,  cherishing  the  deepest  sympathy  with  their  pre- 
sent distress — that  I  approach  the  discussion  of  this  great  question.  The  severity 
of  their  distress  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  On  all  hands  a  sincere  desire  exists  to 
provide,  if  possible,  a  remedy  for  that  distress.  To  any  of  the  ordinary  objections  to 
special  interference  on  our  part  in  favour  of  the  colonies,  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach 
importance.  I  have  always  felt  that  the  case  of  the  colonies  is  a  peculiar  one ;  that 
on  account  of  our  past  legblation,  they  have  a  claim  to  be  exempt  from  rules  which 
are  justly  applied  to  ordinary  cases.  I  shall  not  oppose  to  the  interests  of  the 
colonies,  those  of  the  consumers  in  this  country :  first,  because  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  are  coincident  with  those  of  those  colonies ;  and,  secondly,  because  no 
interest  of  a  merely  pecuniary  character  ought  to  prevail  against  those  higher  in- 
terests which  aflect  the  welfare  of  the  empire. 

The  severity  of  colonial  distress  being  admitted,  a  proposal  is  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  the  remedy  of  that  distress.  That  proposal  is  met  by  a  proceeding,  justifiable, 
possibly,  under  certain  circumstances,  but,  at  least,  of  a  novel  kind.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Droitwich  ^Sir  J.  S.  Pakington)  that  we  should  assent  to  a  reso- 
lution, the  efiect  of  which  is  to  refuse  consideration  of  the  plan  offered  by  her  Majesty ^s 
government — to  send  it  back  as  utterly  inefficient  and  inept — to  say,  in  substance, 
to  the  government,  **  Take  back  your  plan :  it  is  so  impossible  to  amend  it  that  we 
will  not  even  listen  to  it.  Take  it  away,  and  retrun  with  a  better  plan ;  if  you  do 
not,  there  are  others  who  are  ready  to  propose  one.^'  Yuu,  who  support  this  resolu- 
tion, object  to  the  present  law.  You  are  not  content  to  be  passive.  You  are  not  con-  . 
tent  with  inaction.  You  admit  that  some  decisive  step  is  necessary — that  the  present 
law  must  be  altered ;  but  you  refuse  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  that  plan  which 
is  proposed  to  you  by  the  government.  Now,  recollect  the  state  of  the  West  Indian 
colonies — recollect  they  are  suffering  great  distress ;  that  they  are  impatient  for  a 
remedy ;  that  the?  are  looking  to  you  to  satbfy  their  expectations  on  that  head. 
This  resolution  of  my  hon.  friend  implies  that  the  distress  can  be  remedied  by  legis- 
lation.   The  resolution  has  no  import  if  it  cannot.    It  assumes  that  those  calamities 
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which  have  befallen  the  West  Indie«,  or  the  Mauritius,  or  the  East  Indies,  are  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  legislation — that  the  case  admits  of  a  remedy,  but  that  tbe 
government  remedy  b  not  the  true  one.  Now,  if  you  carry  that  resolution,  there 
will  be  great  triumph.  The  vote  will  be  wafled  to  tbe  colonies  on  wings  swifter 
than  those  of  the  wind;  but  the  very  first  mail  that  returns  will  bring  this  demand, 
"  What  are  those  more  effectual  remedies  which  vou,  who  are  parties  to  this  resolu- 
tion, have  to  propose  for  the  relief  of  the  West  Indies  ?  "  To  that  demand  you  mast 
give  an  answer.  The  noble  lord  (Lord  G.  Bentinck)  can  give  an  answer  to  the 
colonists.  It  is  contained  in  the  resolutions  of  his  committee.  I  have  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  committee.  Occupied  as  I  have  been  by  other  committees  and  by 
other  business,  yet,  from  the  great  importance  of  the  noble  lord's  committee,  I  hare 
read  tbe  whole  of  the  evidence  taken ;  and  no  consideration  shall  prevent  me  from 
expressing  the  opinion,  that  a  flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  position  of  llie 
West  India  colonies  which  could  not  have  been  thrown  upon  it,  unless  that  committee 
had  been  presided  over  by  a  chairman  bringing  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  the 
assiduity,  the  zeal,  and  the  knowledge  which  were  displayed  by  the  noble  lord. 
Now,  the  noble  lord  is  ready  to  propose  a  resolution  which  justifies  him  in  rejecting' 
the  plan  of  the  government.  That  resolution  would,  no  doubt,  correspond  with  tbe 
draught  of  the  report  prepared  by  the  noble  lord,  but  negatived  by  tne  committee. 
The  noble  lord,  therefore,  can  personally  fulfil  the  expectations  which  will  be  raised 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  House  assenting  to  the  amendment  of  my  hon.  friend. 
But,  unless  this  House  has  something  effectual  to  propose — something  much  more 
effectual  than  the  plan  suggested  by  the  government — the  result  of  our  adopting  tbe 
amendment  of  my  hon.  friend  will  only  be  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  disappointnnent 
which  the  colonists  already  experienced.  If  we  assent  to  the  resolution  of  my  hon. 
friend  (Sir  James  Pakington),  what  is  it  that  we  intend  to  offer  to  the  West  India 
body  by  way  of  relief?  Can  we  revert  to  the  measure  of  1845?  Can  we  again 
establish  the  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  slave-labour,  and  sugar  the 
produce  of  free-labour?  Sir,  I,  for  one,  deeply  regret  that  a  further  experiment  was 
not  made  of  that  measure.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  argument  that  the  opening  of 
the  market  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  slave-grown  sugar,  was  of  no  advantage 
to  those  who  produced  it.  I  am  not  satisfied  witn  the  argument  that  the  vacuum 
caused  by  our  diverting  free-lahour  sugar  from  the  continent  was  immediately  sup- 
plied by  slave-labour  sugar,  and  that  therefore  the  exclusion  of  slave-labour  sngar, 
from  the  British  market  was  no  discouragement  to  the  production  of  slave-labour  sugar. 
Whatever  our  theoretical  reasoning  on  the  subject  may  be,  the  undoubted  fact  is  that 
encouragement  was  g^ven  both  in  Cuba  and  in  Brazil,  to  the  production  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  by  the  measure  which  admitted  it  into  the  Britbh  market.  The 
planters  connected  with  those  colonies  did  consider  the  admission  of  their  produce 
into  the  English  market  a  practical  benefit ;  they  considered  the  direct  and  immediate 
admission  of  the  article  into  the  British  market  a  greater  advantage  to  them  than  any 
indirect  benefit  which  they  might  receive  from  the  filling  up  of  the  vacuum  in  the 
markets  of  the  continent.  If  I  had  had  the  direction  of  the  councils  of  her  Majesty 
at  that  period,  I  certainly  would  have  advised  a  more  extended  trial  of  the  measure 
of  1645.  In  1846  a  change  of  government  took  place,  and  I  assented  to  the  measure 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar.  I  assented  to  it 
upon  the  grounds  fully  explained  by  me — grounds  in  a  great  degree  connected  with 
the  state  of  parties  at  the  time,  and  the  public  evils  in  that  state  of  parties  of  another 
change  of  government  within  the  period  of  six  weeks.  But  I  did  not  give  that  vote 
merely  from  a  desire  on  general  grounds  to  arrest  the  evils  of  another  change  of 
administration.  I  did  not  exclude  from  my  consideration  the  special  interests  of  the 
colonies,  as  they  could  be  affected  by  that  change.  A  protracted  conflict  on  this  very 
question  must  be  the  result ;  and  who  could  doubt  that  the  great  alterations  made  in 
1845  and  1846  in  our  commercial  code  by  the  further  application  of  the  principles  of 
free-trade  to  many  articles  of  foreign  produce,  would  have  rendered  the  struggle  to 
exempt  the  produce  of  our  sugar  colonies  from  the  application  of  those  prtncipies  one 
of  very  doubtful  issue  ?  Could  any  government  then  to  be  constituted  have  given  an 
assurance  to  the  British  colonial  proprietor  that  slave-labour  sugar  would  be  perma- 
nently excluded  from  the  British  market  ?  Impossible.  The  very  fact  of  the  defeat 
of  a  government  upon  the  sugar  question  would  have  totally  changed  the  position  of 
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that  question.  Their  snccessors  could  only  have  proposed  an  annual  sugar  bill. 
Every  year  there  would  have  been  a  renewal  of  the  question.  Every  year  the  colon iaU 
would  have  been  dreading  the  issue  of  this  continual  conflict,  while  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have  hoped  that  its  result  would  be  the 
admission  of  their  produce  into  the  British  market.  The  noble  lord  proposed  a  per- 
manent sugar  bill,  having  this*  good  effect  at  least  that  it  terminated  that  annual 
conflict  which  would  have  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  sugar  duties,  had  no  such 
measure  been  introduced.  Had  we  defeated  the  bill  of  1846,  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  ?  The  certainty  of  the  future  struggle  would  have  prevented  the 
application  of  capital  in  the  colonies ;  it  would  have  deferred  the  establishment  of  an 
improved  system  of  culture  and  of  commercial  confldence.  These  were  the  consi- 
derations, as  well  as  an  unwillingness  to  disturb  the  government  under  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  had  assumed  power,  which  induced  me  to 
consent  to  the  measure  of  1846.  I  must  now  consider  the  principle  of  that  measure 
finally  settled.  Can  you  now  re-establish  a  difierence  between  the  produce  of  free- 
labour  and  the  produce  of  slave-labour  ?  The  Crown,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  its 
ministers,  has  admitted  the  produce  of  Cuba  upon  the  footing  of  the  produce  of 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States.  It  has  acknowledged  the  claim  of  Spain,  founded 
on  treaty,  to  have  the  produce  of  Cuba  so  admitted.  I  do  not  perceive  in  the  report 
of  the  committee,  or  in  the  resolutions  of  the  noble  lord  (Lord  6.  Bentinck),  any 
advice  to  re-establish  the  distinction  between  sugar  the  produce  of  free-labour,  and 
sugar  the  produce  of  slave -labour.  The  noble  lord  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and 
warmest  advocates  of  the  West  India  interest,  sees  the  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  re-establishing  that  difference.  But  this  is  a  most  serious  consideration.  It 
compels  me  to  banish  from  the  minds  of  the  West  India  colonists  that  hope  which 
the  hon.  baronet  ^Sir  R.  H.  Inglis)  is  willing  to  cherish,  namely,  that  the  distinc- 
tion admitted  by  the  act  of  1845  can,  after  being  destroyed,  be  again  established,  be- 
tween free-labour  sugar  and  slave-labour  sugar.  I  have  not  that  hope  then  to  hold  out 
to  the  West  Indies.  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  consider  every  other  measure  that  has  been 
suggested  which  may  be  thought  likely  to  afford  them  relief.  I  will  take  one  that  has 
been  suggested  by  the  committee — I  mean  the  reduction  of  the  colonial  expenditure. 
I  must  at  once  declare  that  after  having  read  the  evidence  laid  before  the  committee, 
it  has  left  an  impression  upon  my  mind  that  the  colonial  expenditure  does  admit 
of  very  great  reduction.  The  public  establishments  of  many  of  the  colonies  are 
founded  upon  a  scale  of  imperial  dignity.  When  I  review  the  enormous  expenditure, 
especially  in  the  Mauritius  and  Jamaica,  1  am  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  colonists 
this  prospect  of  relief,  at  least,  that  there  shall  be,  as  there  ought  to  be,  a  most 
determined  attempt  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  limits 
compatible  with  the  welfare  of  the  colonies  themselves.  There  is  no  justification  at 
any  time,  but  more  especially  at  this  time  of  their  distress,  for  keeping  up  any  ex- 
penditure not  necessary  for  their  welfare.  I  wish  to  see  the  alliance  between  the 
colonies  and  the  mother  country  maintained  and  cherished.  I  wish  to  recognise  the 
colonists  as  subjects  of  the  Queen,  entitled  to  every  sympathy  and  consideration  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  are  entitled — with  the  same  claim 
that  a  wise  economy  shall  be  enforced  as  the  rule  of  government.  I  say  a  wise 
economy,  for  mere  parsimony  might  be  injurious  to  their  best  interests:  it  would  be 
miserable  economy,  for  instance,  for  the  sake  of  saving  some  £2,000  -a  year,  to 
deprive  your  colonies  of  the  services  in  the  administration  of  colonial  affairs  of  such 
men  as  Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Harris,  and  Lord  Elgin.  A  niggardly  reward  to  men 
of  their  eminence  would  be  injurious  to  the  colonists  themselves.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  would  not  be  just,  speaking  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors  of  the  colo- 
nies, that  this  country  should  take  upon  itself  the  payment  of  them,  rather  than 
impose  that  charge  upon  the  colonies  themselves.  Hanring  reference  to  imperial 
rather  than  to  colonial  considerations,  this  country  should,  I  think,  sustain  the 
charge  of  the  salaries  of  the  governors.  The  governors  of  your  colonies  should  be 
independent  of  the  colonists,  so  far  as  concerns  the  pecuniary  remuneration  of  their 
labours.  They  should  be  able  to  give  a  free  and  unbiassed  opinion  on  all  measures 
calculated  to  favour  the  colonists,  without  being  suspected  of  seeking  any  reward  for 
their  liberality.  They  should  also  be  in  a  position  to  overrule  the  wishes  of  those 
over  whom  they  are  placed,  when  a  sense  of  public  duty  requires  it,  whliout  running 
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the  risk  of  having  their  worldly  fortunes  impaired.  With  respect  to  the  remaining' 
portion  of  the  colonial  estahlishments — I,  for  one,  would  consent  to  anj  reduction  of 
appointments  or  salaries  which  is  consistent  with  the  proper  governing  of  the  colonies. 
But  while  I  thus  speak,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  not  by  any  means  implying  cen- 
sure against  the  present  government  in  particular.  I  speak  solely  for  the  pablie 
interest,  and  am  perfectly  ready  to  take  any  blame  which  may  jnstly  attach  to  the 
government  preceding  that  of  the  noble  lord,  for  not  having  given  more  early 
consideration  to  this  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  that  if  subordinate  colonial  offices 
were  made  more  accessible  to  the  natives  of  the  colonies — men  acquainted  with  tfaeir 
local  interests  and  wants — those  offices  would  still  be  objects  of  ambition  even  with 
considerably  reduced  emoluments.  Let  me  not,  however,  be  understood  to  mean 
that  you  are  to  confine  offices  in  the  colonies  to  native  colonists.  It  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  some  who,  exempt  from  local  prejudices,  may  serve  as  a  check  on 
others  connected  by  birth,  or  purely  local  ties,  with  the  colonies.  But  these 
enormous  salaries,  attached  to  almost  all  the  offices  under  that  of  governor,  appear  to 
me  to  admit  of  a  g^reat  reduction.  I  apprehend  that  this  has  been  admitted  by  the 
government,  and  that  they  are  prepared  to  make  every  retrenchment  consistent  vrith 
the  welfare  of  the  colonies.  I  did  not  understand  that  means  of  relief  to  be  ezcloded 
from  their  general  plan.  With  respect  to  the  police  laws  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing squatting  and  vagrancy,  whatever  you  can  do,  consistently  with  justice  and  the 
real  freedom  of  the  negro  labourer,  ought  to  be  done.  How  this  can  be  done  it  may 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine,  without  the  advantages  of  local  knowledge  and 
experience. 

I  will  now  review  the  grievances  alleged  by  the  colonists  themselves,  and  that 
which  they  demand  by  way  of  relief.  I  will  take  the  petition  which  was  presented 
to  this  House  by  planters,  merchants,  and  others,  of  Hanover,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  so  recently  as  December,  1847.  They  demand  the  removal  of  all 
discriminating  duties  which  their  fellow-subjects  in  Great  Britain  retiun  for  the 
protection  of  their  own  produce.  They  say  that  the  British  distiller,  in  addition  to 
the  advantage  he  enjoys  over  the  West  Indians,  by  their  distance  from  the  market, 
has  a  protection  against  colonial  rum  of  9^.  a  gallon.  I  understand,  that  among 
the  measures  contemplated  by  her  Majesty's  government,  a  reduction  of  the  dif- 
ferential duty  from  9d,  to  4d.  is  in  contemplation.  I  cannot,  therefore,  hold  out  to 
the  colonists  any  hope  of  any  greater  reduction  of  the  differential  duty  than  that 
proposed  by  the  government.  1  apprehend  the  government  will  have  some  serious 
difficulties  to  contend  with  in  carijing  even  that  amount  of  reduction.  But  so  far 
as  the  amount  is  concerned,  there  appears  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  give  in  that  respect  a  full  measure  of  relief.  The  next  ground  upon  which 
it  is  alleged  that  their  fellow- subjects  in  Great  Britain  retain  protection  which  is 
denied  to  them  is  this: — *'  The  British  shipowner  is  protected  by  the  navigation  laws, 
and  compels  your  memorialists  to  pay  a  freight  nearly  double  the  amount  they 
would  pay  if  they  were  permitted  to  ship  in  other  vessels.  A  large  amount  of 
American  shipping  leaves  the  island  of  Jamaica  in  ballast,  and  but  for  the  protection 
a£Fbrded  to  the  British  shipowner,  your  memorialists  would  obtain  their  staves, 
provisions,  and  other  American  commodities  at  a  cheaper  freight,  as  well  as  transmit 
their  sugar  and  rum.*' 

That  appears  to  me  a  very  reasonable  complaint;  but  it  is  rather  discouraging  to 
those  by  whom  that  complaint  is  admitted  to  be  just,  and  who  are  seekimr  to  apply 
a  remedy^  to  be  told  by  other  parties  representing  the  same  interests — *'  The  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws -will  be  of  no  benefit  to  us;  the  producers  of  sugar  in  Cuba 
and  Brazil  will  derive  greater  advantage  than  we  shall  from  the  rep«d  of  those  laws.** 

Now,  when  I  find  that  so  lately  as  December,  1847,  the  inhabitants  of  Hanover, 
in  Jamaica,  distinctly  declared  that,  on  account  of  the  navigation  laws,  they  pay  for 
freights  nearly  double  what  their  competitors  pay;  and  when,  being  willing  to  apply 
a  remedy,  we  are  told  it  is  not  worth  having — ^I  will  pause  before  I  am  a  party  to 
the  holding  out  of  very  sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  power  of  parliament  to  afford 
relief  to  the  colonists. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  moment  to  take  any  general  Tiew  of  the  position  of 
the  West  Indja  colonies,  and  of  the  measures  that  can  be  adopted  for  tneir  relief, 
because  one  great  element  in  the  consideration  of  the  case  is  wanting.    It  is  un- 
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certain  what  course  ought  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  squadron  placed  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  A  committee  is  now  sitting 
which  has  taken  important  evidence  on  that  subject,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  wished 
that  in  discussing  this  question,  we  had  before  us  the  evidence,  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  and  the  intentions  of  the  government.  A  large  expense  is  borne  by  this 
country  for  the  maintenance  of  the  squadron  on  the  African  coast.  Suppose  we  find 
that  the  squadron  is,  in  point  of  fact,  ioefiPectual  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
destined,  we  should  still  be  corapell^  to  maintain  a  certain  amount  of  force  in  con- 
sequence of  our  engagements  with  America  and  France.  Nevertheless,  if  we  could 
convince  those  powers  that  we  do  not  seek  to  be  relieved  from  our  engagements  on 
account  of  pecuniary  considerations,  but  bond  fide  because  the  united  squadron  has 
proved  to  be  of  little  avail,  it  is  not  impossible  that  we  and  our  allies  might  mutually 
relieve  each  other  from  existing  obligations,  and  enter  into  some  new  arrangement 
which  might  more  effectually  attain  the  object  which  all  have  in  view.  I  give  no 
positive  opinion  on  this  point.  I  greatly  fear  that  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  the 
united  squadron  from  the  African  coast  would  increase  the  evils  of  the  slave-trade; 
bnt  not  having  access  to  the  evidence  which  has  been  taken  before  the  committee,  I 
will  not  venture  to  express  a  positive  opinion.  If,  however,  we  could  make  a 
material  saving  by  the  withdrawal  of  our  squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  this 
country  would  probably  be  willing  to  apply  a  coitsiderable  portion  of  the  sum  thus 
saved  to  other  means,  if  such  can  be  devised,  more  effectual  for  the  suppre>^ion  of 
the  slaye-trade.  Any  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  must  be,  I 
repeat,  necessarily  imperfect  whilst  uncertainty  prevails  as  to  the  ultimate  decision 
.   with  respect  to  this  branch  of  the  question. 

Two  suggestions  for  the  relief  of  the  colonies-  are  offered :  one,  that  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  labour  shall  take  place  by  immigration;  the  other,  that 
assistance  shall  be  given  to  the  West  India  colonies  by  means  of  protecting  duties. 
With  respect  to  immigration  I  understand  the  government  io  admit  the  principle  of 
the  measure,  and  to  propose  that  this  country  shall  provide  the  means,  by  way  of 
loan,  of  increasing  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  colonies.  I  understand  that  ^500,000 
are  to  be  advanced  for  that  purpose.  Though  I  do  not  attach  the  importance 
which  some  do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour,  I  cannot  go  quite  so  far  on  the 
other  side  as  the  under  secretary  for  the  colonies,  who  said,  by  way  of  en- 
couraging us  to  grant  the  money,  *^  If  I  had  this  £500,000  I  should  not  know  how 
to  apply  a  shilling  of  it.'*  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  attach  such  importance  as  some 
do  to  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  What  are  the  facts  of  the  case?  The  hon. 
member  for  Bristol,  whose  evidence  is  very  important,  says  that  he  Is  not  A>n- 
fident  in  the  eificacy  of  an  increased  supply  of  labour.  The  hon.  member  states 
that  there  are  in  the  West  Indies  about  a  million  of  inhabitants,  coloured  and  white, 
and  that  the  annual  produce  of  sugar  is  only  140,000  hogsheads.  That  statement 
seems  to  furnish  conclusive  proof  that  there  is  in  the  West  Indies  labour  enough ; 
the  enly  question  is,  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  existing  supply.  It  is  proposed 
to  stimulate  the  exertions  of  the  present  labourers  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  impor- 
tation of  fresh  labourers.  It  is  contended  that  this  will  operate  as  a  moral  check 
upon  idleness,  and  that  when  the  present  labourers  find  that  fresh  labourers  are  about 
to  be  introduced,  tbej  will  be  willing  to  work  themselves.  It  surely  will  require 
the  utmost  tact  to  apply  this  species  of  moral  check.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
importation  of  thousands  of  Coolies,  or  of  negroes  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  resident  labourers  to  work,  is  rather  a  clumsy  process.  Suppose 
you  effect  your  object,  what  is  the  result  ?  Can  the  additional  labourers  obtain  full 
employment  ?  You  have  added  to  the  resident  population  of  the  colonies  a  number 
of  strangers — ^brought  thousands  of  miles  from  their  homes— severed  from  all  their 
natural  connections — unaccustomed  to  the  labour  they  are  to  be  employed  in — not 
because  there  was  a  real  scarcity  of  labour — but  that  the  immigrant  might  serve  as 
a  check  on  the  idleness  of  others.  Well,  suppose  the  check  to  be  effectual — ^suppose 
that  by  these  means  you  succeed  in  inducing  the  resident  population  to  work-— 
you  must  have  a  superabundant  supply  of  labour,  and  the  unfortunate  person  you 
have  persuaded  to  immigrate  will  be  unable  to  obtain  full  employment.  If  you 
are  to  have  immigration  at  all,  it  ought  surely  to  be  the  result  of  private  specula- 
tion.   We  ought,  indeed,  to  take  every  precaution  against  abuse  in  conducUng 
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that  speculation.  We  ought  to  determine  from  what  part  the  African  coast  negroes 
inight  be  brought.  We  should  ascertain  what  parts  of  the  African  coast  are 
inhabited  by  free  negroes  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  question  pat  before 
them — capable  of  understanding  the  nature  of  a  contract.  The  government  oa^ht 
to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  entering  into  communication  with  the  sove. 
reigns  or  individuals  at  the  head  of  tribes,  explaining  to  them  the  object  for 
which  immigration  to  the  West  Indies  is  desired,  and  should  also  take  on  itself  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  the  negroes  after  their  departure  from  Africsa.  If, 
however,  the  government  were  to  undertake  the  sole  management  of  an  eaLtensive 
scheme  of  immigration,  it  appears  to  me  that  such  a  scheme,  wanting  the  nice  tact 
which  accompanies  individual  speculation,  would  end  in  disappointment.  Facilitate, 
if  you  will,  the  operations  of  individuals  whose  particular  estates  require  the 
immigration  of  negroes,  taking,  at  the  same  time,  every  precaution  againat'abtise 
on  the  coast  of  Africa — against  the  possibility  of  originating  a  new  slave  trade ; 
but  this,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  the  extent  of  active  Interference  on  the  part  of 
the  ffovemment. 

Although  the  sum  of  half  a  million  is  demanded  by  government,  I  hope  tlicj 
will  not  insist  peremptorily  on  applying  it  exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  inamigrm- 
tion ;    but  that,  if  they  should  be  satisfied  that  there  are  other  means  by  which 
relief  may  be  more  effectually  given  to  the  West  India  colonies  than  by  inuni- 
gratioD,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  apply  the   money,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in    that 
way.     It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  modes  by  which  relief  can  be  more  effica- 
ciously administered  than  by  the  encouragement  of  immigration.    The  evidence 
respecting  the  immigration  of  the  Coolies  presents  details  most  painful  in  respect 
to  their  condition  on  their  arrival  in  the  colonies,  whilst  it  is  evident  that  tli^r 
sufferings  during  the  voyage  must  have  been  horrible.     If,  then,  government  admit 
the  principle  of  affording  pecuniary  aid  to  the  West  India  colonies,  the  mode  in 
which  that  relief  may  be  most  effectively  supplied  ought  to  be  left  fully  open  to  eoe- 
sideration.     Some  colonies  are  labouring  under  great  difficulUes,  owing  to  the  wast 
of  irrigation  and  drainage.     In  others,  great  advantage  would  result  from  applying 
remedies  against  drought.  Upon  these  points  we  have  very  important  evidence  from 
a  British  peer,  and  a  great  proprietor  in  Jamaica,  recently  returned  to  this  country 
from  the  colonies — ^Lord  Howard  de  Walden.  We  have  also  the  evidence  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Rochester  (Mr.  Bernal).  He  complained,  by  the  by,  the 
other  nig^t,  of  the  slumbers  of  the  noble  lord  on  the  treasury  bench,  and  is  himself 
indulging  in  a  nap. 

•  **  -^Hbdc  Yeniam  petimiuqne  damaaque  vioiadm.  ** 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden  states,  that  there  is  a  district  between  Kingston  and 
Spanish  Town  where  a  great  deal  of  the  finest  land  possible  could  be  brought  into 
cultivation  by  making  a  cut  from  Springhead  to  the  river  Cabre.  Three  estates 
would  be  benefit^  by  the  work,  which  would  cost  £4,000.  The  expense  of  the 
drain  which  is  necessary  to  reclaim  this  fertile  land  would  be  repaid  m  a  year  or 
two.  Now,  I  ask  the  proprietors  of  the  three  estates,  why,  under  such  drcomstanceSk 
do  you  not  reclaim  this  magnificent  district  by  making  the  drain  yourselves  ?  The 
answer  is,  **  We  are  impoverished,  and  cannot  make  it;  we  must  relv  on  the  Bri- 
tbh  government."  But  why  did  you  not  complete  so  profitable  a  work  in  the  times 
of  prosperity  ^  Because  you  reli^  on  protection.  Because  you  relied  on  the  facti- 
tious aid  of  protection,  you  have  not  made  those  improvements  which  you  must  have 
made  if  you  had  been  subject  to  the  wholesome  influences  of  competition.  What 
other  reason  can  be  given  why  the  proprietors  of  these  estates  snould  not  have 
made  a  certain  drain,  at  the  expense  of  .£4,000,  which  would  repay  the  whole  cost 
in  two  years  P  We  are  draining  away  in  England,  and  are  content  to  receive  4  or  5 
per  cent.,  on  the  outlay ;  and  yet  these  West  India  proprietors  have  not  drained, 
although  there  would  be  a  return  of  50  per  cent.  The  hon.  member  for  Rochester 
spoke  the  other  night  of  an  estate  in  Porto  Rico,  to  which  irrigation  has  been  applied 
within  the  last  ^ye  years  with  astonishinff  success.  It  appears,  that  the  produce  of 
the  estate  was  in  the  first  year,  100  hogsheads;  in  the  second,  200;  in  the  third, 
300 ;  in  the  fourth,  500 ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1847,  900.  If  that  can  be 
done  by  taking  precautions  against  drought — ^if  such  eoormous  produce  can  be 
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obtained  by  simple  improvementB  on  a  comparatively  small  estate,  wby  sbould  we 
despair  of  our  West  India  colonies  if  similar  precautions  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
seasons  were  adopted  in  them  ?  By  such  a  course  our  colonists  would  be  only  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Lombardy,  the  whole  fertility  of  which  depends  on  its  system 
of  irrigation.  In  making  these  statements  in  respect  to  the  past  neglect,  and  to  the 
certain  pro6t  of  obvious  impi  ovenients,  I  am  relying  on  the  testimony  of  West  India 
proprietors.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  says,  that  the  construction  of  a  certain  tram- 
way at  a  cost  of  £15,000  would  benefit  sixteen  sugar  estates.  Now,  I  wish  the 
government  to  consider  whether  they  would  not  benefit  the  colonies  more  by  apply- 
ing a  portion  of  the  jC500,000  to  the  encouragement  of  such  improvements  as  those 
to  which  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  refers  than  by  stimulating  immigration  ?  I  will 
not  abandon  the  hope  that  under  the  influence  ot  competition,  improvements  may  be 
made  which  will  create  a  demand  for  labour  of  a  more  healthful  description  than  that 
of  cane  planting,  and  may  lay  the  foundation  of  great  local  prosperity  in  various  parts 
of  the  West  Indies. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  and  most  important  consideration — ^tlie  consideration 
whether  I  shall  consent  to  give  the  British  colonial  sugar  a  lOs.  protecting  duty  for 
six  years.     My  hon.  friend's  (Sir  J.  Pakington's)  last  resolution  means  tthat  if  it 
means  anything.     I  could  not  vote  for  that  resolution  without  encouraging  a  just 
expectation,  on  the  part  of  the  West  Indian  body,  that  lOs.  protecting  duty,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  years,  would  be  the  certain  practical  result.     All  who  are 
ready  to  give  that  amount  of  protecting  duty  are  justified  in  voting  for  that  reso* 
lution.    After  full  consideration  of  the  question,  I,  for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  vote 
for  that  protecting  duty.     I  am  not  prepared  to  vote  for  it,  not  merely  on  account 
of  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  but  from  a  conscientious  conviction  that  it  would  not 
benefit  the  W^est  Indies.     Wby  do  I  say  that  my  hon.  friend's  last  resolution  means 
substantially  a  10«.  dutv  ?    Because  my  hon.  friend  has  proposed  previous  resolu- 
tions, indicating  fully  his  own  views  and  intentions.    He  proposed,  first,  that  no 
remedy  would  be  effectual  that  did  not  give  a  lOs,  duty  for  six  years.     He  proposed, 
secondly,  that  any  remedy  not  being  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee,  would  not  be  effectual.     That  recommendation  was  a  10«.  duty  for  six 
years.    It  is  true  that  my  hon.  friend  on  the  night  fixed  for  this  discussion,  changed 
his  resolution  into  its  present  form.  But  I  would  ask  the  House  what  will  be  the  natural 
impression  of  the  West  Indian  body  ?  Will  they  not  say-^and  justly  say — **•  Although 
you  have  changed  the  resolution  in  order  to  gain  a  few  additional  votes  in  its  favour, 
yet  you  mean  a  lOf.  duty  for  six  years;  and  after  you  have  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
government  plan,  the  least  we  can  expect  from  you  as  the  amount  of  protection  is 
that  recommended  by  the  committee/'    I  cannot  consent  to  the  proposed  protection 
for  these  reasons.     The  West  Indian  body  is  suffering  from  a  special  and  peculiar 
cause,  namely,  the  deficient  supply  of  labour.  I  am  asked  to  give  protection,  not  to  the 
produce  of  the  West  Indies  alone,  but  to  colonial  produce  generally.  I  am  asked  to  give 
lOs,  protection  to  the  produce  of  the  East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius,  in  both  of  which 
British  possessions  there  is  no  deficiency  of  labour.    They  are  to  have  the  same 
benefit  as  the  West  Indies,  although  they  have  not  the  same  cause  of  complaint. 
What  would  be  the  oonseouence  ?    You  admit  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  yon  can  increase  the  supply  of  labour  in  the  West  Indies.     You  will,  how- 
ever, apply  an  immediate  stimulant  to  the  production  of  the  Mauritius  and  the  East 
Indies.    They  have  plenty  of  hands.     There  is  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  some 
hundred  thousand  souare  miles  of  fertile  p^round  with  labourers  at  2d,  a  day.    The 
East  Indies  and  the  Mauritius  are  to  receive,  in  common  with  the  West  Indies,  this 
encouragement  to  increased  produce,  while  they  do  not  labour  under  the  same  dis^ 
advantage.     Their  competition  will  be  as  injurious  to  the  West  Indies,  in  a  mere 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  as  foreign  competition.    It  will  be  two  years  at  least  before 
the  West  indies  will  get  an  additional  supply  of  labour,  and  in  the  interval  I  am 
inciting  to  competiuon  with  them  tliat  portion  of  the  British  empire  which  labours 
under  no  such  difficulty.     And  what  will  be  the  result  at  the  end  of  six  years  ?    I 
presume  that  you  are  in  earnest  when  you  propose  six  years  as  the  limit  of  time,  and 
that  you  have  no  lurking  intention  to  continue  the  amount  of  protection  afterwards 
— that  it  is  a  bond  fide  proposal  of  protection  of  10«.  for  six  years — that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  it  will  come  to  an  abrupt  termination — and  that  the  produce  of  our  colo^ 
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nies  will  then  come  into  unqualified  competition  with  tiie  whole  world,  whether  sla  v<v 
labour  or  free-labour.     How  will  this  affect  the  colonists  of  Cuba  and  the  BraziK  ? 
Will  they  relax  their  efforts,  when  they  feel  assured  that  at  the  end  of  six  years  tiiey 
will  have  unlimited  access  to  the  British  marliet?     How  will  this  protection,  so 
limited  as  to  time,  affect  the  West  Indies  ?  I  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Leominster  (Mr.  Barkly.)    I  was  not  surprised  by  his  able  speech 
the  other  night.     He  spoke  with  facility  and  ease — with  unpremeditated  ability,  the 
result  of  knowledge  and  experience.     I  shall  cite  him  as  a  witness  against  a  lO^. 
duty  for  six  years;  and  what  can  you  say  in  answer  to  his  argument? — **  With 
respect/*  said  my  hon. friend,  ^Uo  the  amount  of  protection  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  reimpose,  the  opinion  of  my  friends  both  at  home  and  abroad  is,  that  the 
sugar  cultivation  will  not  be  maintained  generally  in  the  colonies,  unless  at  least  a 
protection  of  iO«.  a  cwt,  to  continue  for  a  period  of  something  like  ten  years,  were 
conceded.      That  is  what  they  consider,  both  in  London  and  in  the  colonies,  as  their 
minimum.     That  opinion,  of  course,  has  great  weight  with  me,  as  coming  from  men 
who  are  more  extensively  connected  with  the  West  Indies  than  myself;  but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  such  an  amount  of  protection,  for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  for 
the  real  advantage  of  the  West  Indies,  if  it  were  imposed  with  the  view  of  bringing 
them  into  competition  with  slave-labour  at  the  end  of  that  period.     I  do  not  think 
that  it  would  put  us  in  a  better  position  at  the  end  of  that  time  than  that  we  are  in  now. 
Even  in  the  colonies  of  British  Guiana  and  Trinidad,  where  there  is  abundant  fer- 
tility, and  plenty  of  virgin  soil,  I  think  there  would  be  much  danger  in  such  an  in- 
ducement to  extend  the  sugar  cultivation  as  that  protection  would  afibrd.    At  the 
present  moment,  in  those  colonies,  we  are  engaged  in  a  struggle  to  reduce  the  wages, 
which  is  the  only  effectual  means  of  putting  the  cost  of  production  of  sugar  on  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  basis.     I  think  the  effect  of  a  differential  duty  to  that  extent, 
for  so  long  a  period,  would  be  at  once  to  decide  that  struggle  in  favour  of  the  n^ro. 
I  think  he  would  get  his  own  way,  and  get  it  probably  to  the  amount  of  the  increased 
price  of  produce:  there  would  be  an  increase  of  wages  tantamount  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  produce,   and  therefore  the  benefit  would  go  into  the  labourer's 
pocket." 

Now,  the  last  man  I  have  any  sympathy  with  is  the  well-fed  neff ro  who  stands  out 
for  extravagant  wages ;  and  will  you  adopt  a  proposal  which  will  give  him  the  vic- 
tory in  this  unequal  contest  ?  My  hon.  friend  went  on  to  say — **  With  respect  to 
the  other  colonies,  I  think  its  effepts  would  be  more  disastrous  in  the  end.  I  have 
not  now  been  in  Jamaica  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  the  accounts  given  to  me  of 
the  state  of  the  island,  represent  it  to  be  in  a  much  worse  condition,  not  only  than 
it  was  then,  but  than  the  rest  of  the  West  Indies — almost  in  a  hopeless  state;  there- 
fore 1  do  not  wish  to  damage  their  chance  of  obtaining  additional  protection  by  any 
thing  I  may  say.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  assistance  to  the  present  proprietors 
of  Jamaica  if  they  got  such  a  protection  as  that ;  but  if  it  had  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing the  production  very  largely,  and  bringing  a  large  quantity  of  produce  from 
India,  the  Mauritius,  and  other  colonies,  it  would  not  permanently  benefit  even  the 
island  of  Jamaica;  it  might  benefit  the  present  proprietors,  who  might  perhaps  get 
out  of  their  properties  with  a  sacrifice.  My  own  feeling  is,  that  there  must  be  a 
protection,  and  for  the  next  two  years  at  least.  Nothing  less  than  the  amount 
named  would  be  sufficient  to  restore  confidence,  and  to  induce  capitalists  here  to 
support  the  cultivation  of  the  West  Indies ;  it  would  be  quite  two  years  before  any 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  growing  our  sugar  could  be  made  by  the  importation  of  fresh 
labour.  If  sugar  were  raised  4s.  a  cwt.  more,  by  bringing  the  duty  up  to  IQt., 
many  estates  would  be  carried  on ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  that  pro- 
tection for  any  extended  period  to  the  colonies,  if  it  be  intended  ultimately  that  they 
should  compete  with  slave-labour." 

I  have,  I  hope,  all  proper  sympathy  with  the  distress  of  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors ;  but  the  national  object  to  be  aimed  at  u,  not  to  put  a  certain  amount  of 
money  into  the  pockets  of  some  few  proprietors,  but  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  If  we  must  pay  to  individuals  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  for  Grod^s  sake  let  us  pay  it  directly.  It  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  to 
put  the  sum  at  once  into  their  pockets,  than  by  giving  them  protection,  to  raise  the 
price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer,  and  to  stimulate  a  cultivation  that  is  not  likely  to  be 
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ultimately  profitable.  The  proposition  of  a  lOs,  protecting  duty  for  a  limited  period 
of  six  years  is  objectionable  on  every  ground — oii  the  ground  of  its  imrnediate  en- 
coaragement  to  the  East  Indies — on  the  ground  that  the  struggle  with  the  labourers 
in  the  West  Indies  would  be  decided  against  tlie  planter — and  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  increase  the  price  of  sugar  in  the  British  market,  while  it  would  offer  no  dis- 
couragement to  the  cultivation  of  slave-grown  sugar.  I  cannot  then  consent  to  the 
proposal  for  raising  the  price  of  sugar  48.  in  the  British  marker,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  temporary  and  delusive  assistance  to  the  British  planters.  The  only  way  to 
bene6t  the  West  India  proprietors  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  cultivation,  and  enable 
them  permanently  to  enter  into  competition  with  foreign  produce.  I  feel  that  by 
voting  for  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  friend,  I  should  be  encouraging  hopes  which 
could  not  be  fulfilled,  and  therefore  I  must  give  that  proposal  a  direct  negative.  I 
am  confident  that  if  by  means  of  protection  we  were  to  g^ve  a  monopoly  of  the  Bri* 
tish  market  to  our  colonial  possessions,  we  should  not  advance  a  single  step  towards 
securing  their  permanent  prosperity.  Take  the  case  of  distress  in  1830  and  1832, 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  distress  in  1830  ?  It  was  over- production.  There  was  a 
greater  supply  than  the  home  market  could  take  off.  The  report  of  the  committee 
of  1832  is  well  worthy  your  attentive  perusal.  It  appears  from  that  report,  that  for 
many  years  previous  to  that  period,  there  had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar;  that  it  had  increased  from  4,000,000  cwt.  to  5,000,000  cwt,  which 
was  more  than  the  Briti«b  market  could  take  off;  and  the  committee  expressly  say, 
that  the  only  mode  of  effectually  promoting  the  relief  of  the  colonies,  was  to  enable 
the  British  producer  to  undersell  the  foreigner  in  the  British  market.  Well,  at  that 
period  the  colonists  had  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  home  market;  there  was  not  a 
single  cwt.  of  foreign  sugar  brought  in,  and  yet  they  were  then  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress, owing  to  over-production.  A  monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  of  little  avail, 
unless  you  can  exactly  apportion  the  supply.  Give  a  IO9.  protecting  duty,  and  you 
will  increase  the  supply  of  sugar.  If  you  increase  the  supply  beyond  the  demand  of 
this  country,  the  signs  of  declining  prosperity  will  soon  l)e  maoifesti  Look  at  what 
took  place  under  the  Corn-laws  in  1822  and  1836.  There  was  exactly  tlie  same 
state  of  things — namely,  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  and  with  that  monopoly  a 
more  abundant  supply  than  the  market  could  take  off.  In  each  of  these  years  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  causes  of  the  distress.  No  foreign  com  had 
been  introduced ;  but  the  European  markets  were  not  open  to  us,  and  our  own  was 
glutted.  Each  of  the  committees  came  to  the  conclusion  that  legislation  could  be 
of  no  avail.  The  average  price  of  wheat  was  so  low  as  39«.  4d,  a  quarter  in  1835. 
The  British  farmer  ha4  a  complete  monopoly — ^there  was  no  competition  from 
abroad — and  yet  there  was  severe  agricultural  distress.  Again,  in  1836,  that  distress 
was  announced  in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  was  recom- 
mended and  appointed.  But  again  no  remedy  was  suggested,  or  could  be  devised. 
As  with  com,  so  with  sugar.  By  the  factitious  stimulus  of  protection  you  may  un- 
duly increase  the  supply,  but  unless  you  can  so  diminish  the  cost  of  cultivation,  as 
to  find  a  vent  in  foreign  markets  for  the  surplus  which  your  own  market  does  not 
require,  you  cannot  prevent  distress,  as  the  consequence  of  abundance. 

If  I  believed  the  protection  proposed  would  ensure  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the 
colonies,  I  would  willingly  assent  to  it.  The  case  of  the  West  Indies  is  so  peculiar, 
that  if  by  an  infraction  of  the  principles  which  ordinarily  prevail  in  our  legislation, 
we  could  give  them  effectual  and  permanent  relief,  I  would  consent  to  make  the 
special  exception  in  their  favour.  But  protection  is  not  now  the  remedy  for  their 
misfortunes. 

Gloomy  as  the  present  is,  I  cannot  contemplate  without  hope  the  prospect  of  the 
future.  I  do  not  despair  of  the  West  Indies  being  able  to  meet  competition.  Surely 
the  man  is  blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times  who  can  believe  that  the  system  of  slavery 
can  be  permanently  maintained.  What  is  the  state  of  slave- labour  in  Cuba  at  this 
moment?  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  has  lately  made  a  visit  to  Cuba.  He  has 
seen  some  of  the  best-conditioned  estates  in  the  island.  Is  there  any  confidence 
there  in  the  maintenance  of  slave  labour?  This  is  his  account  of  the  condition  of 
Cuba.  He  is  asked  by  the  noble  lord,  the  chairman  of  the  committee — "  Are  the 
overseers  of  estates  obliged  to  go  armed?" 

He  answers — '*  Yes,  I  believe,  invariably.     The  overseer  had  his  cutlass  and  his 
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dagger,  and  he  had  three  blood-hoands  at  his  heels  close  by  htm.  I  understood  h 
was  the  castom  of  the  island  that  no  white  man  belonging  to  an  estate  vrould  gs 
anywhere  unarmed.  They  would  not  go  on  foot  to  any  distance;  but  on  horseboitk 
they  have  always  their  pistols  besides." 

In  the  United  States,  the  status  of  slavery  is  still  main  tuned.   Can  I  believe  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  easy  and  confident  in  the  maintenanoe  of 
that  system?     Why  is  it  that  all  discussion  upon  this  painful  subject  is  put  down? 
Why  is  it  that  the  abolitionists  of  slavery  are  tarred  and  feathered?  It  is  bec&ose  its 
advocates  have  no  confidence  in  the  maintenance  of  this  crying  eviL     That  couDtrj 
cannot  be  blessed  which  maintains  this  cursed  system  of  slavery.    There  have  beea 
incessant  complaints  in  our  own  colonies  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yemrs  while 
slavery  existed.    And  why?  Because  there  was  a  bliflrht  over  tlie  land  which  sanc- 
tioned by  law  the  relation  of  proprietor  and  slave.     We  do  not  repent  of  the  sacri- 
fices we  made,  of  the  magnincent  resolution  we  evinced  in  the  face  of  Europe  to 
extinguish  the  system  of  slavery.     We  see  indeed  that  there  are  slave-owners  tlist 
prosper  in  the  world,  and  are  in  the  possession  of  great  riches ;  but  we  do  not  say, 
"  It  is  in  vain  that  we  have  cleansed  our  hearts  and  washed  our  hands  from  the 
stain  of  this  abomination.'*     What  position  might  we  have  been  in  at  this  moment 
if  we  had  not  taken  timely  precautions  for  the  extirpation  of  this  crying  evil  ?   Uoder 
no  circumstances,  at  no  time,  can  that  country  be  secure  in  which  this  condition 
of  slavery  is  permitted  to  continue.      I  trust  that  those  governments  that  are  still 
encouraging  the  slave-trade,   and,   notwithstanding  their  hypocritical  pretences, 
defying  every  effort  we  make  to  put  an  end  to  this  accursed  traffic,  will  be  wise  in 
time,  and  ponder  on  the  consequences  that  must  ensue  from  an  increasing-  slave 
population.    Have  no  events  occurred  of  late  calculated  to  admonish  them.     There 
have  been  mighty  convulsions  in  Europe.     That  man  would  have  been  thoug-ht  a 
madman  who  six  months  since  ventured  to  predict  the  consequences  of  the  events  at 
Paris.      That  man  who  had  said  six  months  ago  that  the  contagious  influence  of 
events  at  Paris  would  involve  Berlin  and  Vienna  in  anarchy  and  confusion,  would 
have  been  thought  a  mad  speculator  on  the  future.     The  mighty  heavings  of  those 
convulsions  are  already  felt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.      Look  at  what  is 
passing  in  the  colonies  of  France.    There  are  on  every  side  useful  lessons,  by  which 
the  s'overnments  of  Brazil,  of  Cuba,  and  of  the  United  States,  would  do  well  to  take 
timmy  warning,  to  foresee  that  that  which  has  happened  in  Europe  must  precipitate 
the  time  when  there  shall  be  a  final  extinction  of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.    I  hope 
that  tlie  abolition  of  both  will  be  effected  by  timely  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  go- 
vernments which  now  tolerate  them.     If  it  be  not  so  effected — ^if  by  wise  and  provi- 
dent legislation  they  do  not  speedily  efface  those  great  blots  on  Christianity — still 
they  cannot  long  endure.    The  slave  is  destined  to  recover  his  freedom.      Let  me 
borrow,  to  express  my  own  convictions,  the  magnificent  language  of  Curran — 
worthy  of  the  aspirations  which  he  breathed  for  the  freedom  of  Uie  slave: — '*  No 
matter  in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced — no  matter  in  what 
disastrous  struggle  his  liberties  may  have  been  cloven  down — ^no  matter  what  com* 
plexion  incompatible  with  freedom  an  Indian  or  African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon 
his  brow — the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  his  soul  shall  walk  abroad  in  all  her 
native  majesty,  when  his  body  shall  swell  beyond  the  measure  of  tlie  chains  which 
burst  around  him,  and  he  shall  stand  redeemed,  regenerate,  and  disenthralled^  by 
the  irresistible  genius  of  universal  emancipation.** 

The  amendment  by  Sir  J,  Pakington  was  negatived,  and  the  House  went  into 
committee. 


CURRENCY. 

August  22,  1848. 

Mr.  Harries,  afVer  a  brief  review  of  the  acts  relating  to  the  currency,  and  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  act  of  1844,  submitted  the  following  motion : — *^  That 
this  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  take  into  its  serious  con- 
sideration the  reports  from  the  committee  of  this  House,  and  from  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  communicated  to  this  House,  appointed  to  inquire  Into  the 
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causes  of  the  recent  commercial  distress,  and  bow  far  it  has  been  affected  by  the 
laws  for  regulating  the  issue  of  bank  notes  payable  on  demand.*' 

Sib  Robert  Pbei.:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  quite  prepared  to  hear  my  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  North  Warwickshire  take  credit  to  himself  for  entire  consistency  on 
the  subject  of  the  currency ;  I  was  quite  prepared  to  concede  it  to  him ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  prepared  to  hear  him  declare  that  he  had  been  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Homer, 
and  that  be  still  adopted  every  principle  for  which  Mr.  Homer  contended.  My  hon. 
friend  says,  indeed,  that  he  differed  from  Mr.  Horner  as  to  his  practical  conclusion ; 
but  he  assures  us  that  in  every  word  and  in  every  letter  of  each  of  the  thirteen  or 
fourteen  preliminary  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  the  standard  of  value  moved  by 
Mr.  Horner  in  1811,  he  unreservedly  concurs.  Whv,  Sir,  if  there  be  any  medium 
of  communication  between  those  who  live  and  those  who  have  departed  from  amongst 
us,  Mr.  Homer  must  now  be  shuddering  in  his  grave  at  hearing  the  hon.  member's 
representation  that  the  principles  of  Mr.  Horner  were  in  precise  accordance  with 
his  own.  What  must  be  his  amazement  at  hearing  the  hon.  gentleman  professing 
to  be  his  disciple,  and  at  the  same  time  contending  that  the  circulating  medium  ought 
to  represent — not  gold,  not  silver,  not  capital,  not  anything  tangible;  but  that 
which  is  worse  than  nothing — the  debt  of  the  country  I  Your  expenditure  is  now 
;£50,000,000,  and  to  that  extent  my  hon.  friend  would  issue  inconvertible  paper. 
Add  £10,000,000  to  that  expenditure,  no  matter  whether  the  resources  of  the  country 
can  bear  the  additional  charge,  and  £10,000,000  more  of  inconvertible  paper  may 
be,  according  to  my  hon.  friend,  safely  and  prudently  issued.  There  need  in  that 
case  be  no  limit  to  lavish  expenditure — no  limit  to  the  incurring  of  debt;  the  ready 
means  of  meeting  every  charge  are  at  hand^a  fresh  issue  of  inconvertible  paper. 
My  hon.  friend  says  the  amount  of  that  paper  is  limited ;  but  limited  by  what?  It 
may  increase  with  increasing  expenditure :  £60,000,000  of  paper  may  be  issued 
with  as  much  safety  as  £50,000,000,  provided  only  that  the  amount  does  not  exceed 
the  sum  which  is  required  to  meet  the  public  necessities,  and  that  the  paper,  after 
its  issue,  is  receivable  at  the  exchequer  in  payment  of  taxes.  The  more  you  expend, 
the  more  paper  you  may  issue;  and  as  my  hon.  fiiend  thinks  that  plenty 'of 
money  is  a  never-failing  source  of  prosperity,  there  not  only  is  no  check  upon  ex- 
penditure, but  a  direct  premium  upon  it.  Your  paper  issues  would  be  inconteniently 
restricted  by  economy. 

My  hon.  friend  has  another  theory.  He  contends  that  any  amount  of  circulation 
is  safe  that  has  for  its  basis  the  land  and  property  of  the  country;  and  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Horner.  [Mr.  Spooner :  I  strictly  limited  it  to  the 
amount  of  your  expenditure.]  I  thought  I  heard  my  hon.  friend  mention  the  acres 
of  the  country,  and  the  realised  capital  of  the  country,  as  a  perfectly  safe  and  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  a  corresponding  amount  of  currency.  But  even  with  my  hon. 
friend^s  explanation,  his  doctrine  is  sufficiently  alarming.  His  inconvertible  paper, 
limited  by  nothing  but  the  extent  of  the  public  necessities,  will  be  quite  as  bad  as 
inconvertible  paper  issued  ad  libitum  npon  land  and  capital.  The  real  value  of  such 
a  currency  vrill  soon  be  correctly  estimated  in  foreign  countries,  and  will  be  sensibly 
felt  by  those  who  rely  on  the  wages  of  labour  for  the  means  of  subsistence. 

But  how  does  my  hon.  friend  reconcile  these  theories  with  the  principle  laid  down 
in  Mr.  Homer's  resolutions  ?  From  the  practical  conclusion,  namely,  the  resumption 
of  cash  payments  at  the  end  of  two  yearn,  he  dissented ;  but  he  savs  there  is  not  a 
firmer  friend  to  the  principles  for  which  Mr.  Homer  contended.  I  shall  surely 
startle  my  hon.  friend- by  reminding  him  of  those  principles.  He  must  have  for- 
gotten the  transactions  of  1810.  [Mr.  Spooner:  No!]  Very  well,  then,  I  will 
read  to  my  hon.  friend  some  of  the  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Homer,  to  every  word 
and  letter  of  which  he  did  and  still  does  so  entirely  subscribe.  This  is  tfie  first 
resolution : — **•  That  the  only  money  which  can  be  legally  tendered  in  Great  Britain 
for  any  sum  above  twelve  pence  in  the  whole,  is  made  either  of  g^ld  or  silver;  and 
the  weight,  standard,  and  denomination  at  which  such  money  is  authorised  to  pass 
current,  is  fixed,  under  his  Majesty^s  prerogative,  according  to  law.*' 

The  other  resolutions  establishing  the  leading  principles  in  respect  to  the  circn- 
-iating  medium  were  the  following : — **7.  That  under  the  laws  which  constitute  the 
established  policy  of  this  realm  in  regard  to  money,  no  contract  or  undertaking  for 
the  payment  of  money,  stipulated  to  be  paid  in  pounds  sterling,  or  in  good  wd  lawful 
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money  of  Great  Britain,  can  be  legally  satisfied  in  gold  coin  unless  tbe  coin  tendered 
sliall  weigli  in  tbe  proportion  of  |^  parts  of  5  dwts.  8  gr.  standard  gold  for  eaci 
pound  sterling ;  nor  in  silver  coin,  for  a  sum  exceeding  £25,  unless  such  coin  sh&C 
weigh  in  the  proportion  of  |^  of  a  pound  troy  of  standard  silver  for  each  ponod 
sterling. 

'*  8.  That  the  promissory  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  are  stipulations  to  paj, 
on  demand,  the  sum  in  pounds  sterling  respectively  specified  in  each  of  the  said  notes. 

*^  14.  That  during  the  continuance  of  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  it  is  tbe 
duty  of  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  advert  to  the  state  of  the  fore^ 
exchanges,  as  well  as  the  price  of  bullion,  with  a  view  to  regulate  the  amoont  of 
their  issues. 

*M5.  That  the  only  certain  and  adequate  security  to  be  provided  against  an 
excess  of  paper  currency,  and  for  maintaining  the  relative  value  of  the  circalatin^ 
medium  of  the  realm,  is  the  legal  convertibility,  upon  demand,  of  all  paper  eurreoey 
into  lawful  coin  of  the  realm.'* 

My  hon.  friend  says,  that  previously  to  the  resiinaption  of  cash  payments,  there  had 
been  a  great  depreciation  of  paper  as  compared  with  gold  ;  and  that  in  1819,  when 
parliament  resolved  to  restore  the  standard  of  value,  reference  ought  to  bare  been 
nad  to  that  depreciation,  and  that  the  public  creditor  who  had  advanced  his  money 
to  the  State  in  a  currency  of  smaller  value,  had  no  equitable  right  to  recover  the 
principal,  or  to  be  paid  the  interest  of  his  debt,  in  a  currency  of  the  full  value  ;  that 
the  pound  he  advanced  was  not  the  pound  of  twenty  shillings  of  lawful  money,  bnt 
a  pound  of  fifteen  shillings,  or  some  other  such  amount. 

Now,  it  certainly  would  have  been  possible  to  make  some  arrangement  of  this 
kind — to  have  formed  .an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  depreciation  of  paper 
had  been  carried  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  and,  on  the  restoration  of 
cash  payments,  to  have  made  a  coiTesponding  reduction  in  the  value  of  the  currency 
in  which  the  then  existing  public  engagements  were  to  be  discharged.  Such  an 
arrangement,  I  say,  would  have  been  possible.  Whether  it  would  have  been  equit- 
able is  another  question.  When  parliament  borrowed  money  of  the  public  creditors 
during  the  war,  they  reserved  no  power  to  discharge  the  debt  in  other  than  the  law- 
ful coin  of  the  realm.  The  suspension  of  cash  payments  was  avowedly  a  temporary 
measure,  continued  from  time  to  time,  with  a  distinct  announcement  on  the  part  of 
parliament  that  they  should  be  resumed  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  a 
definitive  treaty  of  peace. 

Does  my  hon.  friend  recollect  the  9th  resolution  of  Mr.  Horner?  Is  it  one  of 
those,  every  word  and  letter  of  which  it  seems  that  he  has  approved  ?  It  is  to  this 
eflbct : — ^^9.  That  when  it  was  enacted  that  the  payment  of  the  promissory  notes  of 
the  Bank  of  England  in  cash  should  for  a  time  be  suspended,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  parliament  that  any  alteration  whatever  should  take  place  in  the  value  of  such 
promissory  notes." 

My  hon.  friend  will  perhaps  say,  that  whatever  might  be  the  legal  obligation,  the 
engag^ement,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  an  impossible  one;  that  the  notori- 
ous fact  of  depreciation  ought  to  have  been  recognised  ;  and  that,  on  the  resumption 
of  ca^h  payments,  the  ]»ublic  creditor  should  have  been  compelled  to  receive  the 
bondjide  equivalent  for  that  which  he  had  lent.  Now,  I  will  take  my  hon.  friend's 
own  estimate  of  the  extent  of  depreciation.  It  shall  have  been  twenty-five  per  cent 
if  he  pleases.  In  that  case  I5s,  of  sterling  money  will  repay  the  debt  of  a  nominal 
20s.  borrowed  in  paper  during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments.  What  would  have 
been  the  eflect  of  a  monetary  settlement  founded  on  this  basis?  The  debtor  would 
no  doubt  have  received  a  proportionate  benefit;  an  amount  of  taxation  less  by  25 
per  cent,  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  the  interest  of  that  part  of  the  national  debt 
which  was  incurred  during  the  period  of  depreciation ;  but  all  other  interests  would 
remain  unaflected.  You  would  have  called  15«.  by  the  name  of  20«.,  and  so  far  as 
the  discharge  of  debt  previously  incurred  is  concerned,  I5s.  would  dlschaige  tbe 
functions  of  a  pound  ;  but  in  every  other  sulisequent  transaction,  in  every  subsequent 
dealing  between  man  and  man,  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  silver  or  g^old  whieh  it 
conUdned  would  regulate  the  real  worth  and  etficiency  of  the  new  pound  as  ao 
instrument  of  exchange.     Does  my  hon.  friend  suppose  that  in  the  adjustment  of 
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tbe  foreign  exchanges,  for  instance,  the  pound  of  15$.  would  be  counted  for  anything 
more  than  I5s.  ?  that  you  could  buy  from  the  foreigner  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  goods  which  you  buy  for  the  pound  sterling  of  the  present  day  ?  Nay,  in  your 
own  domestic  transactions,  always  excepting  the  payment  of  debt  incurred,  there 
will  be  nothing  gained.  If  the  paper  money  is  to  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the 
will  of  the  bolder,  you  may  if  you  choose  call  lOs.  by  the  name  of  a  pound ;  but 
there  will  remain  the  same  danger  of  excessive  issue,  the  same  risk  of  a  monetary 
crisis,  the  same  demand  for  timely  precautions,  the  same  necessity  for  contraction 
and  for  severe  pressure,  if  those  timely  precautions  be  neglected. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  these  are  needless  comments  on  the  doctrines  of 
my  hon.  friend — ^that  those  doctrines  meet  with  few  supporters.  That  may  be  true 
so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned.  In  this  House  my  lion,  friend  may  be  in  a  small 
minority ;  but  out  of  this  House,  of  those  who  talk  about  the  currency,  and  write 
about  the  currency,  the  vast  migority  is  with  my  hon.  friend.  Nine-tenths  of  those, 
out  of  this  House,  who  want  a  change  in  the  currency  want  substantially  that  which 
my  hon.  friend  wants,  namely,  issues  of  paper  without  the  check  of  convertibility. 
There  wa«  a  witness  before  the  committee  of  the  Commons  whom  I  consider  to 
be  a  fair  representative  of  the  prevailing  opinions  on  the  currency — ^a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Salt.  Mr.  Salt  gave  his  evidence  with  great  fluency — with  evident 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  he  maintained ;  nor  was  he  deficient  in  that 
quality  of  boldness  in  the  avowal  of  his  opinions,  which  has  been  ascribed  to-night 
tu  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Mr.  Salt  did  not,  I  apprehend,  seek  to  intrude 
his  opinion  on  the  committee.  The  report  says: — *^ Deputations  from  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  had  communicated  with  the  government  during  the  period  of  difficulty; 
and  your  committee  thought  it  best  to  commence  their  inquiry  by  examining  certain 
witnesses  connected  with  Liverpool  and  Birmingham.**  And  among  others  Mr.  Salt 
In  Mr.  Salf  8  opinion,  paper  money  ought  to  be  issued  till  you  have  restored  prices 
to  a  remunerating  level.  I  asked  Mr.  Salt  whether  there  might  not  be  a  difficulty 
in  determioing  whether  prices  at  any  given  time  were  remunerating  or  not:  whether 
the  trade  which  was  remunerating  to  a  man  possessed  of  capital  and  skill,  might 
not  be  a  losing  ti-ade  to  him  who  had  neither  one  nor  the  other  ?  Mr.  Salt  at  once 
solved  the  difficulty  by  answering : — **  The  test  I  would  g^ve  would  be  when  all  the 
labourers  are  taken  into  employment.'*  ♦  ♦  •  ♦  *•  It  is  necessary  (he  said)  that 
the  money  should  be  maintained  in  the  country  in  sufficient  amount  to  employ  all 
the  labourers  of  the  country.** 

That  I  might  not  misunderstand  or  misrepresent  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Salt,  I  put 
these  questions,  and  received  the  following  answers: — **  Will  you  state  whether  I 
correctly  understood  you  as  saying  that  national  paper  should  be  issued  ad  Ubitum 
till  the  period  when  prices  were  remunerative,  and  every  industrious,  able-bodied 
man  found  in  full  employment? — Certainly.**  **  When  that  object  had  been 
achieved,  you  would  fix  your  standard  at  that  point  ? — Yes.** 

Now,  these  are  not  the  personal  opinions  of  Mr.  Salt,  but  the  opinions  of  the 
Birmingham  school  of  currency.  I  asked  Mr.  Salt : — *'  Is  there  not  an  association 
in  Birmingham  on  the  subject  of  the  currency  ? — Yes.**  **  Though  some  individuals 
may  difiPer  from  the  views  which  you  have  expressed,  are  they  not  the  general  views 
of  the  association  P — They  are.'*  •*  Did  you  ever  hear  any  one  dissent  from  them  ? 
--I  think  not ;  at  any  rate,  those  who  have  dissented  have  ceased  to  dissent.** 
Mr.  Spooner:  There  were  other  questions  put  to  Mr.  Salt  on  that  point. 
Sir  R.  Peel :  There  were:  questions  put  by  my  hon.  friend,  and  I  will  not  fail  to 
read  them.  My  hon.  friend,  I  know  not  why,  seemed  ashamed  of  Mr.  S<dt  as  the 
organ  of  the  Birmingham  school :  he  was  very  anxious  to  extort  from  Mr.  Salt  an 
admission  that  the  opinions  he  gave  were  not  sanctioned  by  that  school.  The  House 
shall  judge  of  his  success : — **  Mr.  Spooner :  Have  you  ever  laid  before  a  meeting  of 
the  Currency  Reform  Association  vour  theory  about  the  average  value  of  metals 
forming  the  basis  of  the  standard  r — I  have."  "  When  was  that  done? — I  cannot 
say  exactly  ;  but  we  have  talked  it  over  several  times.**  **•  Did  you  ever  get  a  vote 
of  approbation  upon  it  ? — No.** 

Finding  Mr.  Salt  thus  pressed  by  my  hon.  friend,  I  came  to  bi^  rescue  with  this 
question : — **  Sir  R.  Peel :  But  did  you  ever  find  anybody  successfully  contend 
against  those  riews  ? — No ;  I  never  heard  anybody  attempt  it.** 
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Thus  6nde<I  the  czamination  of  Mr.  Salt,  who  retired  trinmphant  from  the  com- 
mittee. Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  Mr.  Salt,  like  himself,  is  a  disciple  of 
Mr.  Horner. 

I  will  now  address  myself  to  the  question  immediately  under  discussion,    the 
motion  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Herries).     My  right  hon.  friend  says  tbere  is 
an  intense  anxiety  throughout  the  country  onr  the  subject  of  his  motion ;  be  aajs  the 
country  will  be  deeply  dissatisfied  if  it  be  met  by  the  previous  question.     But  why 
should  the  intense  anxiety  be  relieved  by  the  success  of  the  original  motion? 
My  right  hon.  friend  proposes  that  we  should  give  a  pledge  for  the  next  ses- 
sion :   not  a  pledge  to  alter  the  law,  but  merely  to  take  the  subject  into  oor 
serious  consideration.     When  next  session  comes  my  right  hon.  friend,  or  any 
other  member,  can  compel  us  to  do  this  by  a  simple  notice.    What  do  we  gain 
by  any  previous  pledge  ?     Now,  this  House,  by  the  proceedings  of  the  present  ses- 
sion, has  not  greatly  added  to  its  reputation  for  the  practical  discharge  of  bastness. 
We  have  been  more  remarkable  for  the  length  of  discussion  than  for  the  pro- 
gress of  successful  legislation.     Many  measures  introduced  at  the  commeDcement 
of  the  session  have  been  abandoned,  not  because  they  met  with  serious  opposition, 
but  because  so  much  time  has  been  spent  in  debate  that  it  became  physically  impos- 
sible to  pass  them.     We  have  arrived  at  the  22nd  of  August,  and  not  having  fulfilled 
our  engagements  for  this  session,  my  right  hon.  frieod  asks  us  to  enter  into  new  ones 
for  the  next,  to  draw  a  bill  on  the  future,  payable  six  months  after  date.     And  this 
is  to  be  done  to  relieve  the  intense  anxiety  of  the  public.     What  will  the  public  care 
for  our  pledges  for  the  future  ?    What  proof  have  we  given  to  the  public  that  we 
share  in  this  intense  anxiety  ?    My  right  hon.  friend's  motion  stood  for  Tuesday 
last ;  but  on  counting  the  House  thirty-five  meml)ers  only  were  present,  and  the 
motion  was  deferred  until  this  niglit.     In  the  course  of  this  night  the  attendance 
was  so  limited  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  count  out  the  House,  which  (ailed  be- 
cause there  were  forty>two  members  who  thought  it  worth  their  while  to  be  present. 
What  weight  will  be  attached  to  resolutions  for  the  future,  passed  by  such  numbers, 
and  under  such  circumstances  ? 

And  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  my  right  hon.  friend  supports  his  own 
motion  ?  He  says  the  vast  majority  of  the  House  are  gone  away ;  that  serious  deli- 
beration is  out  of  the  question — nay,  he  indulges  in  metaphor,  he  calls  the  House  a 
wounded  snake  dragging  its  slow  length  along.  Then,  being  thus  mutilated,  had  we 
not  better  creep  out  of  public  notice  as  quietly  as  we  can  ?  Why  give  ourselves  the 
airs  of  a  boa  constrictor  ?  Why  enable  my  right  hon.  friend  to  complete  his  quo- 
tation by  ending  the  song  of  the  session  with  his  own  yery  "needless  Alexandrine?** 

I  should  be  sorry,  however,  to  rest  my  objections  to  the  motion  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  merely  on  account  of  its  being  inopportune.  When  the  time  for  discussion 
shall  arriye,  I  shall  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  bill  of  1844,  and  the 
restrictions  which  it  imposes.  Even  now  I  will  shortly  advert  to  the  character  and 
extent  of  those  restrictions,  which  are  presumed  to  be  so  intoleraUy  severe.  The 
bill  of  1844  permits  the  issue  of  ^33,000,000  of  paper  without  the  preyious  deposit 
of  a  single  ounce  of  gold,  as  a  security  for  its  convertibility. 

The  Bank  of  England  may  iuue  of  bank  notes £14^000^000 

The  private  and  joint-stock  banks  of  England 8,600,000 

The  banks  of  Ireland 6,300^000 

The  banks  of  Scotland 3^100,000 

Add  the  seven-day  and  other  bills  of  the  Bank  of  England 1,000,000 

Total  £33,000,000 
The  whole  of  this  amount  of  paper  may  be  issued  by  these  banks  collectively  with- 
out the  previous  deposit  of  a  single  sovereign.  All  that  the  act  of  1844  requires  is, 
that  if  an  additional  paper  currency  beyond  the  £33,000,000  be  required,  the  excess 
shall  be  issued  upon  coin  or  bullion.  Suppose  that,  in  addition  to  the  £33,000,000 
of  paper  above  referred  to,  an  issue  of  £15,000,000  is  required  to  conduct  the  mone- 
tary transactions  of  the  country,  the  £15,000,000  of  paper  must  be  secured  by  a 
previous  deposit  of  the  precious  metals.  The  total  issue  of  paper  will  thus*  be 
£48,000,000,  the  whole  payable  on  demand  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  and  based  upon 
a  foundation  in  coin,  of  less  than  one-third  of  the  aggregate  amount.  Is  this  an 
intolerable  restriction  on  the  issue  of  paper  money  ? 
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Yoa  object  that  the  £15,000,000  of  gold  and  silver  are  a  dead  weight,  a  useless 
aod  unpro6table  incumbrance,  fur  which  no  value  is  received.  They  are  do  such 
thing.  In  the  first  place,  the  notes  issued  as  an  equivalent,  being  the  cerUficatts 
that  the  coin  is  deposited,  form  a  part  of  the  circulation  of  the  country.  But,  in 
the  second  place,  look  to  the  extent  of  paper  credit  in  this  country.  (I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  bank-notes  merely,  but  of  all  transactions  resting  upon  credit,  of  promissory 
paper  of  all  descriptions):  look  to  the  extent  of  speculation,  to  the  manner  in  which 
business  has  been  conducted  b^  mercantile  houses  of  great  eminence,  and  then  judge 
whether  a  deposit  of  the  precious  metals,  intended  to  maintain  the  value  of  that 
portion  of  your  paper  credit  which  constitutes  the  currency  of  tlie  country,  can  be 
deemed  a  useless  incumbrance.  I  so  totally  differ  from  those  who  consider  the 
necessity  for  making  and  maintaining  that  deposit  to  be  the  cause  of  undue  pressure, 
that  I  contend  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  deposit,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
fidence which  it  inspires,  that  the  issuers  of  paper  are  enabled  to  give  an  amount  of 
accommodation  which  they  could  not  otherwise  give  consistently  with  their  own 
security.  But  the  accommodation  has  not  been  suflScient  to  prevent  calamitous 
failures  and  severe  commercial  distress.  It  has  not ;  but  is  the  act  of  1844  respon- 
sible for  this?  What  was  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Glyn  and 
others,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  commercial  credit,  and  the  transactions  con- 
nected with  it  ?  Mr.  Anderson,  the  manager  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  was 
asked,  '*  Were  the  houses  which  suspended  payment  during  1847  and  1848  generally 
engaged  in  railway  speculations  ?^'  He  answers,  "  Yes,  almost  in  every  case  more 
or  less.**  Mr.  Anderson  said,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
Union  Bank  arose  from  parties  drawing  bills,  ostensibly  for  their  business  transactions, 
which  in  reality  were  drawn  to  support  speculations  on  railway  shares ;  he  said  that 
such  bills  were  drawn  to  as  great  an  extent  as  discount  could  be  got  for  them,  and 
that  the  practice  continued  until  the  gener|)  crash  came. 

Mr.  Glyn,  speaking  of  the  houses  connected  with  the  East  India  trade  and  the 
Mauritius  trade,  said,  *'  That  with  some  few  exceptions  (and  there  were  excep- 
tions,) he  was  not  prepared  to  say,  those  houses  oiight  not  to  have  failed,** — "  that, 
00  far  as  he  was  connected  with  any  of  them,  there  is  none  that  ought  not  to  have 
failed.'* 

What  law  can  be  devised  that  shall  prevent  the  natural  consequence  of  extravagant 
speculation  in  railway  shares,  or  the  failure  of  houses  which  are  insolvent  through 
their  own  improvidence?  That  natural  consequence  is  commercial  distress — distress 
extending  to  houses  that  are  solvent  and  not  improvident — and  there  may  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  no  remedy  for  that  distress,  without  passing  through  the  ordeal  of 
what  is  called  restriction  and  pressure. 

But  the  bill  of  1844  has,  it  is  said,  caused  a  d^^  of  pressure  which  would  not 
otherwise  have  taken  place.  I  believe  it  has ;  that  it  compelled  the  bank,  in  April, 
1847,  to  do  that  which  it  ought  to  have  done  before  April,  namely,  to  restrict  dis- 
count, and  to  raise  the  rate  of  interest,  and  that  -it  was  the  salutary  pressure, 
enforced  by  the  bill  of  1844,  which  prevented  a  degree  of  pressure  ten  times  more 
severe,  that  would  have  been  deferred  only  for  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

My  right  hon.  friend  has  referred  to  the  recent  reports  of  the  committees  of  the 
two  Houses.  I  shall  not  advert  to  that  of  the  Commons*  committee,  because  I  cor- 
dially concurred  in  every  werd  of  it ;  but  I  shall  impugn  the  report  of  the  Lords* 
committee.  I  shall  earnestly  deprecate  the  adoption  of  the  recommendations  of  that 
report,  the  ability  of  which  1  do  not  contest.  Of  that  report  I  may  say  with  truth, 
that  it  is  drawn  up  by  no  friend  of  the  bill  of  1844.  (I  treat  the  report  of  course  as 
the  report  of  the  committee  which  adopted  it.)  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  report  pre- 
pared in  a  spirit  of  unfair  hostility  to  the  act  of  1844;  but  it  is  prepared  in  a  spirit 
which  insures  the  full  exposure  of  any  defects  which  there  may  be  in  that  act.  The 
report,  however,  declares  that—"  Many  of  the  provisions  of  that  act  are,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  committee,  as  well  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  great  majority  of  the  wit- 
nesses, judiciously  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  framed.  * 

They  are  judiciously  adapted,  according  to  another  passage  in  the  report — "  To 
secure  the  primary  object  of  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note." 

Now,  the  act  of  1844  contains  many  important  provisions.     There- is  the  limita- 
tion of  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  ;£14,000,000  upon  securities ;  the 
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separation  of  the  two  departments  of  banking  and  issue ;  the  weekly  pabltcation  of 
the  transactions  of  the  bank ;  the  limitation  of  the  issues  of  all  other  banks  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  to  the  average  amount  of  their  issue  for  a  preceding  given  period  ; 
the  prohibition  to  establish  new  banks  of  issue  in  an j  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Lords'  report  does  not  specify  the  particular  proviaons 
of  the  act  of  1844,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  ^*  are  judiciously  adapted 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  framed." 

In  two  instances  the  report  recommends  a  modification  of  the  act.  It  8Ug'g:ests, 
first,  an  extension  of  the  issue  of  banlc-notes  upon  silver,  relatively  to  gold ;  secondly. 
the  introduction  of  a  discretionary  relaxing  power,  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  but  to  be  exercised  only  during  the  existence  of  a  favourable  foreign  ex- 
change. The  first  suggestion  is  of  little  comparative  importance.  No  great  adTan- 
tages  in  my  opinion  would  accrue  from  extending  the  power  of  issue  upon  silver; 
but  whether  the  issue  take  place  upon  silver  to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  or  one-filtb 
of  the  total  amount  of  bullion,  is  in  point  of  principle  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  other  suggestion,  the  giving  a  discretionary  power  to  the  bank  to  relax  the 
restrictions  which  are  imposed  upon  the  bank,  I  consider  most  objectionable.  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  at  variance  with  experience,  with  reason,  with  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
nessess  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  question  at  issue.  Why,  in  1844, 
did  you  impose  restrictions  on  the  bank?  Because  the  experience  of  preceding  years 
— full  knowledge  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  bank,  when  the  bank  had  unlimited 
authority — a  deep  sense  of  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  uncontrolled  power 
of  the  bank  in  1825,  18S7,  and  1839,  convinced  parliament  of  the  necessity  of  sub- 
jecting the  bank  to  peremptory  restrictions.  There  was,  in  1844,  an  almost  unani- 
mous impression,  without  which  the  act  of  that  year  could  not  have  been  passed, 
that  the  discretionary  power  of  the  bank  had  been  improvidently  exercised,  and  oag^hc 
to  be  controlled  by  law. 

But  it  is  said —  The  law  so  controlling  the  bank  has  failed  ;  it  has  been  necessary 
to  suspend  it ;  the  act  of  suspension  is  a  condemnation  of  the  law,  and  parliament 
roust  make  such  provision  as  will  prevent  the  necessity  of  another  unauthorised  sus- 
pension. I  do  not  deny  the  possibility  that  that  which  has  occurred  may  occur  again ; 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that  there  may  again  be  such  a  combination  of 
peculiar  circumstances,  that  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority  may  be  upon  the 
whole  a  less  evil  than  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  But  I  contend 
that  it  is  much  wiser  to  leave  the  responsibility  of  such  interference  in  the  hands  of 
the  executive  goveniment,  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  assumed  excepting 
In  a  cose  of  absolute  necessity,  than  to  confer  by  law  a  dispensing  power  upon  any 
body  of  men,  and  to  define  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  exercised.  In 
the  first  place,  the  knowledge  that  that  dispensing  power  exists,  and  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  exercised,  will  lessen  the  inducement  which  the  commercial  world  would 
otherwise  have  to  make  preparation,  each  within  his  own  sphere  of  business,  for  a 
coming  period  of  pressure.  In  the  second  place,  the  giving  of  the  dispenung  power 
to  the  bank,  with  a  limitation  of  its  exercise  to  a  certain  state  of  things,  namely,  that 
of  favourable  foreign  exchange,  will  alter  the  relation  in  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment now  stands  to  parliament,  and  will  make  it  much  more  difficult  for  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  such  a  responsibility  as  that  which  it  lately  assumed. 

If  the  law  be  left  unaltered,  the  government  may  fairly  presume,  that  should  an 
absolute  necessity  for  its  intervention  arise,  parliament  being  satisfied  of  the  necessity, 
will  again  sanction,  as  it  has  lately  sanctioned,  the  exercise  of  extraordinary  authority. 
But  if  you  provide  a  dispensing  power  by  express  enactment,  commit  that  power  to 
the  bank,  and  specify  the  circumstances  under  which  alone  it  can  be  exercised,  the 
government  must  consider  such  provision  in  the  light  of  a  legislative  declaration 
against  the  assumption  of  extraordinary  authority,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstanees 
which  may  call  for  it. 

It  is  no  impeachment  of  the  law,  no  conclusive  argument  for  the  repeal  or  alter- 
ation of  it,  that  an  extraordinanr  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances  has 
compelled  the  suspension  of  it.  The  possible  necessity  for  extraordinary  interventionf 
ill  order  to  meet  the  danger  of  such  an  event,  or  to  counteract  the  effect  of  wide- 
spread panic,'  was  not  unforeseen.  Mr.  Huskisson  observed,  many  years  since — 
^*  That  by  a  possible  combination  of  things,  the  bank  might  be  driTen  to  part  with 
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its  last  g^nea,  not  only  without  having  checked  the  drain,  but  with  the  certainty 
of  increasing  it  in  proportion  as  their  notes  were  diminished." 

He  says  expressly — **  That  the  possible  cases  which  may  call  for  the  extrabrdinary 
intervenrion  of  power  are  not  capable  of  being  foreseen  or  defined  by  law." 

And-—*'  That  the  application  of  the  remedy  must  be  left  to  those  who  may  be  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  subject  to  their  own  responsibility  and  to  the  judgment  of  par* 
liament." 

I  may,  perhaps,  without  presumption,  refer  also  to  the  Jetter  which  I  wrote  to  the 
governor  of  the  bank,  at  the  time  that  the  act  of  1844  was  under  discussion,  express- 
ing similar  views.  I  observed  in  that  letter — **  My  confidence  is  unshaken  that  we 
are  taking  all  the  precautions  which  legislation  can  prudently  take  against  the 
recurrence  of  a  pecuniary  crisis.  It  may  occur  in  spite  of  all  precautions ;  and  if 
it  does,  and  if  it  be  necessary  to  assume  a  grave  responsibility  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  it,  I  dare  say  men  will  be  found  willing  to  assume  such  responsibility." 

A  pecuniary  crisis  may  recur ;  but  recent  events  have  only  confirmed  my  previous 
impression  that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt,  by  legislation,  to  provide  a  remedy. 
In  all  that  is  the  subject  of  legislation,  as  in  mechanism,  and  every  thing  connected 
with  human  contrivance,  you  take  precautions  against  the  dangers  and  evils  that 
may  arise  from  ordinary  causes  of  disturbance ;  but  it  is  no  argument  against  those 
precautions,  that  some  unforeseen  event  may  disturb  all  your  calculations,  and  com- 
pel the  application  of  extraordinary  remedies.  Take  the  case  of  a  complicated  piece 
of  machinery :  you  may  provide  a  remedy  for  friction,  or  for  any  derangement  pro- 
ceeding from  ordinary  causes ;  but  sudden  explosion  may  baflSe  all  your  precautions. 
Commercial  panic  is  like  sudden  explosion,  as  little  amenable  to  any  control,  as 
difficult  to  be  provided  for  by  previous  contrivances  of  human  skill.  Take  the  case 
of  law.  The  presumption  is  tnat  all  law  ought  to  be  strictly  obeyed ;  but  circum- 
stances so  extraordinary  may  occur  that  the  violation  of  law  may  be  a  venial,  nay,  a 
pftiiseworthy  act.  The  other  day,  for  instance,  if  the  report  of  the  newspapers  be 
correct,  a  military  officer  having  Mr.  Smith  O^Brien  in  his  custody,  brought  him  to 
a  railway  station,  and  finding  a  train  ready  to  start  for  Limerick,  desired  the  driver 
to  start  instantly  for  Dublin  instead.  The  driver  refused,  telling^  the  officer  that  he 
was  not  amenable  to  his  authority.  The  officer  produced  a  pistol,  threatened  to 
blow  out  the  brains  of  the  driver  if  he  did  not  obey,  and  was  obeyed  acct)rdingly. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  extraordinai^,  but  a  very  justifiable  exercise  of  power.  There 
was  a  suspension  of  the  railway  regulations;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were 
unwise  regulations,  or  that  having  been  suspended  they  ought  to  be  repealed.  Nei- 
ther does  It  follow  that  provision  should  be  made  for  a  similar  contingency  in  future, 
that  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  define  by  law^uoder  what  circumstances  military 
officers  may  countermand  railway  trains,  and  may  threaten  to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
engine-drivers. 

It  may  be  in  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have  been  referring,  and  in  cases 
of  commercial  panic  also,  that  the  remedy  will  be  effectual,  for  the  very  reason,  that 
it  has  not  been  provided  beforehand.  It  not  only  may  be  better  calculated  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  the  case,  but  the  moral  effect  of  the  remedy,  the  effect  on  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  men,  may  be  increased  on  account  of  the  sudden  assumption  of  an 
abnormal  and  irregular  authority  by  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  public  safety. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  experience  and  reason  are  opposed  to  the  suggestion  in 
the  L<Nrds*  report.  How  far  is  it  supported  by  the  testimony  of  those  witnesses 
examined  by  the  Lords'  committee,  who  must  be  considered  the  very  best  authority 
on  such  a  subject  ?  The  committee  examined  five  of  the  directors  of  the  bank,  the 
governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Cotton,  Mr.  Norman,  and  Mr. 
Horsley  Palmer.  Being  directors  of  the  bank  they  are  those  whom  the  law  controls, 
and  they  can  have  no  prejudice  in  favour  of  restraint  upon  their  discretion.  They 
are  also  the  best  judg^  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  them  in  times  of  pressure  to  extend  accommodation,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
interposing  the  barrier  of  law  against  the  too  ready  compliance  with  such  demands. 
The  Lords*  committee  profess  entire  confidence,  not  only  in  the  integrity  and  good 
faith  with  which  the  transactions  of  the  bank  are  conducted,  but  in  the  increased 
knowledge  of  the  directors  produced  by  experience  and  discussion.  And  certainly, 
if  the  juc^^ent  be  formed  on  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Cotton, 
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Mr.  Norman,  and  the  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank,  that  expression 
of  confidence  is  fully  justified.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  evidence  given  bj  those 
gentlemen,  and  not  be  struck  by  their  intelligence,  acuteness,  and  the  ezbibitioik  by 
them  of  every  quality  which  can  fit  them  to  superintend  such  an  institution  as  the 
Bank  of  England.  Uut  the  evidence  of  each  of  them  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee;  it  is  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  act  of  1844 
without  the  slightest  alteration.  The  governor  and  deputy-governor  of  the  bank 
declare  that  in  their  opinion  ^*  nothing  could  have  worked  better  than  it  has  done.** 
Mr.  Cotton  thinks  ^'tnat  the  act  has  conferred  inestimable  benefits,  both  upon  the 
banking  operations  of  the  country,  and  also  upon  business."  Mr.  Norman  **•  would 
consider  any  alteration  in  the  act  of  1844  highly  inexpedient." 

Mr.  Horsley  Palmer's  evidence  is  certainly  less  favourable  to  the  act  of  1844,  but 
even  that  evidence  scarcely  supports  the  recommendation  of  the  coounittee. 
Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  does  not  object  to  the  principle  of  the  act  of  1844,  of  fixing 
£14,000,000  as  the  issues  upon  securities  and  the  remainder  upon  bnllion ;  but  be 
objects  to  the  want  of  power  to  relax  that  principle  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  will  enable  the  bank  to  do  so,  without  endangering  the  convertibility  of  the 
bank-note.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  admits  at  the  same  time  "  that  the  power  of  relax- 
ation goes  far  to  destroy  the  principle  of  the  act,  which  renders  it  extremely  difficult 
to  say  what  should  be  the  regulation,  and  when  it  should  be  acted  on."  Being 
asked  *'If  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  act  of  1844  were  accompanied  with  a 
power  of  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  bank  directors,  would  it  not  l)e  as  if  do 
restrictions  existed  ?"  he  answers,  "  Certainly."  Such  are  the  opinions  of  those  of 
the  bank  directors  who  were  examined  by  the  committee  of  the  lords.  Such  also 
are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  recommendation  of  that  committee,  that  the 
directors  of  the  bank  should  be  intrusted  with  a  power  to  relax  the  restrictions  ina- 
posed  upon  the  bank  in  respect  to  the  issue  of  paper  money,  is  unsupported  by 
evidence  as  well  as  by  reason  and  experience. 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  earnest  hope,  that  when  the  House  shall  again  address 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  this  great  question,  with  a  view  to  some  practical  issue, 
they  will  bear  in  mind  the  great  truths  by  which  legislation  on  our  monetary  system 
should  be  governed — that  thev  will  bear  in  mind  that  trade  is  not  carried  on  with 
paper  money,  but  with  capital,  or  with  credit,  of  which  capital  is  the  foundation — 
that  the  arbitrary  issue  of  paper  money  is  no  increase  of  the  wealth  of  the  countrj 
— that  the  rate  of  interest  must  vary  with  the  value  of  money  and  the  demand  for 
it,  and  cannot  be  permanently  regulated  by  the  Bank  of  England — that  fixity  in  the 
value  of  the  currency,  that  is,  of  the  coin,  or  of  the  note  which  represents  coin,  and 
a  guarantee  that  the  note  shall  be  at  all  times  convertible  into  the  precious  metals, 
are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  but  especially  of  that  class  which  is  in  the 
receipt  of  the  wages  of  daily  labour.  Depreciate  the  value  of  your  currency,  and 
the  prices  of  all  articles  of  subsistence  will  speedily  follow  the  change;  but  there 
will  be  no  corresponding  rise  in  the  rate  of  daily  wages.  The  two  shillings  or  three 
shillings  a-day  will  continue  to  be  paid  long  after  they  shall  have  ceased  to  command 
that  amount  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  they  did  command  before 
the  period  of  depreciation. 

This  House  will,  I  trust,  continue  to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  standard 
of  value,  and  upon  the  guarantees  for  the  instant  and  certain  convertibility  of  paper 
into  coin.  Those  guarantees  you  cannot  have  without  restrictions  upon  the  issue  of 
paper.  You  cannot  have  them  without  pressure  in  the  time  of  commercial  discredit. 
Early  pressure — pressure  compelled  by  law — ^if  it  be  not  induced  by  prudence,  so 
far  from  being  the  great  evil  which  some  consider  it  to  be,  may  be  the  only  pre- 
ventive of  great  future  disaster — the  only  certain  means  of  maintaining  entire 
confidence  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  country. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  motion  was  negatived. 


POOR  LAWS  (IRELAND)— RATE  IN  AID  BILL. 
March  30,  1849. 
Order  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amendment  proposed  to  be 
made  to  the  question— *' That  the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time;" — the  amend- 
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ment  being  to  leave  out  llie  word  **  now,**  and  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six 
months." 

Qaestion  again  proposed,  *»  That  the  word  *now,*  stand  part  of  the  question." 
Rising  after  Mr.  Napier,  who  stated  his  intention  of  opposing  the  second  reading — 
Sib  Robert  Pbbl  spoke  as  follows :  As  in  the  course  of  tne  very  able  and  tem- 
perate speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (a  speech  on  which  I  will  pass  this 
eulogium,  that  it  was  worthy  of  his  own  high  character  for  abiiity  and  moderation,) 
he  has  frequently  done  me  the  honour  of  referring  to  opinions  expressed  by  me,  and 
as  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  making  some  observations,  rather  with  reference 
to  the  general  social  condition  of  Ireland,  than  to  the  particular  enactments  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration— I  cannot,  perhaps,  rise  at  a  more  opportune  time 
than  the  present  to  address  the  House.     I  gave  my  vote  for  the  proposal  of  the  rate 
in  aid,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  an  opinion  that  we  had  a  fair  claim  to 
call  upon  Ireland  for  separate  and  inde))endent  exertion,  than  of  pronouncing  a  deci- 
sion in  favop^  of  the  particular  merits  of  that  proposal,  as  compared  with  otner  pro- 
posals t)      might  be  made.    I  still  think,  notwithstanding  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  that  we  have  that  claim  on   Ireland  for  such  separate  and 
independent  exertion.     My  opinion  is  founded  on  more  than  one  consideration; 
partly  on  the  consideration  of  the  flrreat  and  noble  exertion  willingly  made  by  this 
part  of  the  empire  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  and  partly  on  the  consideration  that  Ire- 
laud  has  not  done  her  duty  in  respect  to  the  repayment  of  her  pecuniary  obligations 
to  the  imperial  treasury.     I  allude  to  certain  advances  connected  with  the  operation 
of  the  Irish  poor-law.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  savs,  "  that  Ireland  has 
paid  all  she  has  been  asked  to  pay."    It  is  because  I  totally  differ  with  him  on  that 
point,  that  I  think  we  have  a  fair  claim  upon  Ireland,  on  the  present  occasion,  for 
separate  exertion.     We  asked  Ireland  to  pay  ;£  1,300, 000  which  had  been  advanced 
from  the  imperial  treasury,  to  enable  her  to  build  the  union  workhouses.    Money 
was  advanced  to  this  part  of  the  empire,  for  the  same  purpose.     I  have  not  heard 
that  £ngland  declined  to  pay  those  advances,  but  I  am  afraid  that  Ireland,  generally 
speaking,  has  repudiated  the  debt.     The  answer  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
on  this  head  is  far  from  satisfactory.      There  was  a  clear  pecuniary  oblifi^ation, 
which  ought  to  have  been  discharged  by  Ireland.     I  regret  she  has  not  discharged 
it,  because  the  refusal  operates  as  a  discouragement  to  consider  her  case  under  cir- 
cumstances when  similar  aid  might  be  required.     I  voted  also  for  the  measure  before 
the  House,  because  I  entertained  a  confident  belief,  that  if  Ireland  willingly  con- 
sented  to  make  a  separate  and  independent  exertion,  she  would  induce  Great  Britain 
the  more  readily  to  co-operate  with  her  in  those  efforts  which  are  indispensably 
necessary  for  her  welfare.     I  did  not  give  my  vote  for  this  measure,  because  I  con- 
sidered It  any  sufficient  remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  Ireland  labours.     The 
House  is  totally  mistaken,  if  it   believes  that  the  last  £50,000,  or  the  present 
;£100,000,  or  any  rate  in  aid  which  you  may  impose  on  Ireland,  are  measures  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  evils  that  afflict  that  unhappy  country.     In  many  parts  of 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  I  concur.     So  far  am  I  from  being 
inclined  to  raise  any  prejudices  on  the  part  of  Qreat  Britain  against  Ireland,  that  I 
concur  with  him  in  opinion  that  injustice  has  been  done  to  Ireland.     With  respect 
to  the  operation  of  the  poor-law,  I  think  that  Ireland  has  made  a  great  exertion  to 
meet  the  obligations  imposed  on  her.     England  ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  she  is 
circumstanced,  with  respect  to  the  poor-law,  in  a  manner  totally  different  from  Ire- 
land ;  that  the  poor-law  was  a  new  and  unexpected  imposition,  with  respect  to  Ireland, 
in  1838;  and  that  the  argument  nsed  in  favour  of  the  equity  of  impositions  of  that 
kind — ^namely,  that  the  property  was  inherited  or  purchased  subject  to  the  pecuniary 
obligations  which  had  enduml  for  centuries — did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  Ireland,  which 
was  called  on  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  poor-law,  although  all  the  engagements  as 
to  property  had  been  made  under  another  state  of  things.     In  the  midst  of  un- 
paralleled affliction,  Ireland  bore  a  burden  last  year  of  not  less  than  £1,600,000  for 
the  support  of  the  poor.    I  think  that  a  great  exertion.     I  heard  it  said  the  other 
night  by  some  hon.  gentleman,  **  Why  should  we  support  the  poor  of  Ireland — 
since,  after  having  supported  them,  Ireland  rebelled  ajrainst  the  supremacy  of  the 
Crown?"    I  believe  that  charge  to  be  utterly  unfounded.     Ireland  did  not  rebel. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  generally  spediing,  did  not  yield  to  the  temptatioas  held  out 
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to  them,  at  a  period  of  great  excitement.  We  were  enabled  to  suppress  the  rebellion 
with  such  comparative  ease — without  the  loss  of  a  single  man,  either  of  militarjr  or 
police,  because  Ireland  did  not  rebel,  and  because  the  people  of  Ireland,  sufferiDg-, 
as  they  were,  from  severe  calamity,  and  with  the  example  before  them  of  rerolt  in 
many  other  countries,  did  remain,  generally  speaking,  faithful  in  their  allq^iaoee  to 
the  Crown.  I  state  this  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  propitiate  this  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  towards  that  unfortunate  country.  I  speak,  I  own,  almost 
overwhelmed  by  a  sense  of  the  calamity  which  Ireland  has  sustained — and  of  the 
fearful  magnitude  of  the  present  crisis.  My  appeal  to  these  more  favoured  portions 
of  the  empire,  is  an  appeal,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  justice — not  merely  on  the 
ground  of  the  natural  sympathy  which  we  ought  to  feel  with  the  miseries  and  suffer- 
ings of  our  fellow-subjects.  Those  appeals  to  justice  and  natural  sympathy  would, 
I  am  confident,  if  separately  urged,  prevail  with  this  country;  but  my  appeal  to  Great 
Britain  is  upon  another  ground — upon  the  manifest  consideration  of  her  own  true 
interest  in  attempting  to  mitiepate  the  affliction  under  which  Ireland  is  suffering,  and 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  dreadful  evils  which  are  in  prospect.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House,  I  will  remind  them  of  the  situation  in  which  we  stand  now  in  entering 
upon  this  discussion.  I  will  remind  them  that,  in  the  course  of  last  year,  we  found 
it  necessary  to  commence  the  session  with  a  Coercion  bill ;  and  to  conclude  it  with 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  I  gave  my  cordial  support  to  her 
Majesty's  government  in  the  introduction  of  those  measures.  I  believe  those 
measures  were  forced  upon  them  by  a  stern  necessity — that  all  the  evils  of  Ireland 
would  have  been  aggravated  if  they  had  not  been  passed.  I  refer  to  the  passing 
of  them,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reflecting  upon  her  Majesty^s  government,  bat  for 
the  purpose  of  reminding  the  House  of  the  unhappy  condition  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  of  impressing  upon  them  the  conviction,  that  it  is  in  vain  for 
England  to  hope  that  by  inditference  or  neglect,  she  can  relieve  herself  from  the 
burden,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  Irish  distress  and  disorder,  which  will  press 
upon  her  with  intense  force.  At  the  moment  at  which  I  am  speaking,  you  have  not 
less  than  30,000  of  the  regular  army  in  Ireland ;  at  the  close  of  last  year  you  had 
a  force  of  32,000  men.  In  addition  to  that  military  force,  you  have  about  5,400 
pensioners ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  you  have  a  force  of  constabulary  of  1*2,000  or 
13,000  men,  the  expense  of  which  is  now  borne,  not  by  Ireland — it  is  not  a  local 
eharge  upon  Ireland— it  is  borne  by  the  imperial  treasury.  The  whole  of  the  charge 
for  that  military  force,  therefore — the  constabulary,  the  pensioners,  the  regular 
army,  a  force  of  not  less  than  47,000  men — ^is  borne,  not  locally  by  Ireland,  but  by 
the  imperial  treasury.  Whatever  redaction  you  can  make  in  the  amount  of  that 
force  by  the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  is  a  pecuniary  gain  to 
this  country,  if,  indeed,  in  regard  to  a  question  of  this  kind,  any  such  consideration 
as  that  of  mere  pecuniary  gain  were  worth  adverting  to.  Now,  with  that  amount 
of  military  force,  and  with  these  coercive  laws,  what  b  the  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land P  I  presume  that  the  statement  I  have  here—I  read  it  from  a  newspaper — is 
an  accurate  account  of  that  which  took  place  at  the  last  assizes  at  Clonmel.  It  is 
stated — *^  The  assizes  for  one  division  only  of  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  that  the 
most  quiet  one  (the  southern,)  commenced  this  day  at  10  o'clock,  before  Judge  Jack- 
son; and  vour  readers  may  judge  of  the  disorganised  state  of  the  country  when  it  is 
mentioned,  that  there  are  no  less  than  279  persons  for  trial,  and  of  these  18  are 
charged  with  arson,  4  with  attacking  a  police  barrack  in  arms,  3  with  burglary,  4 
with  conspiracy  to  murder,  and  42  with  treasonable  practices;  14  are  charged  with 
highway  robbery,  21  with  the  awful  crime  of  murder,  and  14  with  shooting  at  with 
intent  to  murder.  The  prison,  which  has  only  225  cells,  has  in  it  no  less  than  668 
persons,  including  20  persons  already  under  sentence  of  transportation.  No  wonder 
that  Judge  Jackson  designated  the  calendar  as  one  of  the  most  awful  he  had  ever 
known.  I  did  not  hear  yet  if  the  treasonable  cases  will  be  disposed  of,  but  the  mur- 
der cases  are  very  heavy,  and  several  men  are  to  be  put  on  trial  for  the  brutal  butchery 
of  three  bailiffs  in  one  night,  merely  because  they  were  keeping  some  com  distrained 
for  poor-rates." 

Have  I  not  stated  enough  earnestly  to  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  this 
portion  of  the  empire  the  social  condition  of  Ireland,  to  lead  us  to  address  ourselves 
to  the  state  of  Ireland  in  that  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation^hich  the  bon. 
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and  learned  gentleman  so  powerfully  and  justly  recommended  ?  The  portion  of  Ire- 
land  within  which  the  greatest  distress  prevails,  which  chiefly  comprises  those  unions 
that  are  generally  called  *'  the  distressed  unions,'*  because  they  require  extrinsic 
aid,  is  included  mainlv  in  the  provinces  of  Munster  and  Connaught.  To  those  pro- 
vinces I  wish  to  add  the  county  of  Donegal,  because,  from  its  geographical  position, 
it  partakes  more  of  the  character  of  Connaught,  and  of  parts  of  Munster,  than  of 
the  province  to  which  it  is  immediately  attached.  Now,  the  population  of  Munster 
in  1841,  when  the  last  census  was  taken,  was.  2,396,000;  the  population  of  Con- 
naught  amounted  to  1,418,000;  that  of  Donegal  to  nearly  300,000.  The  total 
population  of  that  vast  tract  of  country,  including  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  the 
district  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  town  of  Donegal  to  Water- 
ford,  exceeded  4,000,000  in  1841.  So  far,  therefore,  as  numbers  are  concerned, 
their  interests  and  their  welfare  roust  be  objects  of  the  deepest  anxiety.  Now,  be- 
fore I  refer  to  the  condition  of  Ireland  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment,  influenced 
by  recent  causes,  and  mainly  by  the  failure  for  four  successive  years  of  that  species  of 
food  upon  which  the  Irish  people  rely,  I  wish  shortly  to  advert  to  her  condition  in 
years  antecedently,  when  no  such  causes  were  in  operation.  I  will  revert  to  a  pe- 
riod, not  only  before  the  influence  of  famine  was  felt,  but  a  period — and  I  do  it 
purposely — when  Ireland  was  in  full  possession  of  that  agricultural  protection,  the 
withdrawing  of  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  seems  to  think  has  aggravated 
her  condition.  In  the  full  possession  of  this  protection,  what  was  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  in  Ireland  P  and  what  was  the  condition  of  landed  property  ?  Till 
very  recently,  when  wheat  was  at  60tf.  the  quarter — the  duty  upon  the  import  of 
foreign  corn  was  not  less  than  26«.  per  quarter — the  duty  on  the  import  of  other 
grain  was  in  proportion.  That  duty  was  reduced  in  1842;  but  at  the  period  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  so  far  as  protection  conferred  benefit  on  Ireland,  the  law  in 
force  between  1828  and  1842  was  the  law  by  which  the  agricultural  state  of  Ireland 
was  affected.  Now,  before  the  influence  of  famine  ^as  felt,  and  before  extreme  pro- 
tection was  removed,  what  was  the  condition  of — I  can  hardly  call  them  the  labouring 
poor — rather  the  unemployed  and  destitute  poor  of  Ireland  ?  The  report  of  Lord 
Devon's  commission  is  dated  February  1, 1845.  I  wish  to  rely,  not  upon  observa- 
tions of  my  own,  but  upon  the  testimony  of  men  connected  with  Ireland — men  of 
the  highest  character — men  conversant  with  the  social  condition  of  Ireland.  That 
coromissipn  included  the  names  of  the  Earl  of  Devon,  Mr.  Redington,  Mr.  Wynne, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Hamilton,  and  8ir  R.  Ferguson ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  name 
gentlemen  whose  testimony  is  more  entitled  to  consideration  from  their  high  charac- 
ter, and  from  their  local  knowledge.  They  observe,  that  alihough  agricultural  im- 
provement was  rapidly  advancing — "  We  regret,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland  there  seems  to  be  by  no  means  a  corresponding  advance  in  the 
condition  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes.  A  reference  to  the  evidence  of  most 
of  the  witnesses  will  show  that  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Ireland  continues  to 
suffer  the  greatest  privations  and  hardships ;  that  he  continues  to  depend  upon  casual 
and  precarious  employment  for  subsistence;  that  he  is  badly  housed,  badly  fed,  badly 
clothed,  and  badly  paid  for  his  labour." 

In  the  second  volume  of  a  very  useful  digest  of  the  evidence  taken  by  the  com- 
mission, there  is  a  reference  to  a  remarkable  document,  which  was  prepared  by 
tliose  who  made  out  the  census  in  1841.  They  divide  the  houses  of  Ireland  into  four 
different  classes,  the  fourth  class  consisting  of  **  naud-cabins,  with  only  one  room  ;^* 
and  thereby  the  proportion  of  the  inhabited  houses  of  Ireland  are  of  that  fourth  class. 
Now,  observe,  this  account  could  have  no  reference  to  any  thing  posterior  to  the  1st 
of  February,  1845.  It  is  stated  that  'Mt  may  be  assumed  that  the  fourth  class 
houses  are  generally  unfit  for  human  habitation ; "  and  yet,  it  would  appear, 
taking  the  best  circumstanced  districts  in  this  respect,  in  the  county  of  Down,  24 
7-lOlhs  per  cent.,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  population,  lived  in  houses  of  this 
ckss;  whilst  in  Kerry  the  proportion  is  66  7-lOths,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ; 
and  taking  the  average  of  the  entire  population  of  Ireland,  as  given  by  the  census 
commissioners,  we  find  in  the  rural  districts  aboi^t  43  per  cent,  of  the  families, 
and  in  the  civic  districts  about  36,  inhabiting  houses  of  this  fourth  class.  But  I 
should  wish  particularly  to  take  the  proportion  of  such  houses  in  the  counties 
which  principally  include  those  distressed  unions  that  are  now  depending  for  the 
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support  of  a  ^reat  number  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  pecuniary  relief  yoa  affuni 
them.  I  find  that  in  Donegal,  the  houses  of  this  class  Mere  47  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number;  in  Leitrim,  47  per  cent. ;  in  Roscommon,  47;  in  Sligo,  50;  in  Galwaj, 
52 ;  in  Limerick,  55 ;  in  Cork,  56 ;  in  Clare,  56;  in  Mayo,  62;  and  in  Kerry,  66. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  the  poorest  class  before  Ireland  was  visited  with  that 
dreadful  calamity,  the  first  appearance  of  which  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  Now, 
what  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  with  regard  to  landed  property,  and  the  ten  ore 
of  landed  property  P  There  was  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  short  time  since 
a  return  from  the  registrar's  office  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  certain  years.  I 
am  now  speaking  of  the  position  of  the  landed  proprietors.  I  will  not  take  the 
years  1845,  1846^  or  1847,  but  I  will  go  back  to  a  time  when  there  were  heavy 
duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  corn,  and  when  Ireland  was  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  whatever  advantages  protection  of  domestic  produce  could  bestow.  What  was 
the  condition  of  the  landed  proprietors,  or  at  least  of  several  estates  in  the  nominal 
possession  of  landed  proprietors  ?  I  will  take  the  year  1844.  The  number  of 
estates  under  the  management  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  that  year  was  874,  their 
yearly  rental  being  £748,000 ;  the  arrears,  when  the  receivers  were  first  appointed, 
were  j£34,500;  when  they  had  last  accounted,  the  arrears  bad  increased  to 
£380,800;  the  law  costs  paid  by  the  receivers  were  £17,340.  Out  of  that  yearly 
rental  of  £748,000,  what  do  you  think  was  the  sum  annually  expended  in  improve- 
ments upon  the  874  estates  ? — £2,572 1  With  reg^ard  to  estates  under  the  manage- 
ment of^  the  court  of  exchequer,  I  am  obliged  to  take  the  aggregate  of  years — 
1844-45-46-47,  because  the  returns  for  those  years  are  given  collectively,  and  not 
for  separate  years.  The  number  of  estates  under  the  management  of  that  coort  in 
those  four  years  was  448,  their  yearly  rental  being  £155,400;  the  arrears  when 
'  the  receivers  were  first  appointed,  were  £61,700;  when  they  had  last  accoimted, 
the  arrears  were  £171,800;  the  law  costs  paid  by  the  receivers  were  £38,037  ;  the 
amount  expended  in  improvements  was  absolutely — nothing!  At  least,  in  the 
division  appropriated  to  the  statement  of  the  amount  expended  in  improvements,  I 
find  no  return  whatever ;  every  other  column  is  duly  filled  up,  but  there  is  a  blank 
there.  Now,  are  gentlemen  aware  what  is  the  condition  of  an  estate  managed  by 
the  court  of  chancery,  or  the  court  of  exchequer  ?  [^^  Hear,  hear !  *'  and  a  laugh.] 
Do  you  know  what  the  term  "  managed"  means  ?  I  had  —I  can  hardly  call  it  good 
fortune^I  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  an  account  of  the  process  of  *'  management"* 
from  a  most  intelligent  gentleman,  given  by  him  when  a  member  of  this  House,  the 
late  Mr.  Guinness.  He  certainly  spoke  with  authority,  for  he  was  himself  a  receiver 
under  the  court  of  chancery ;  but  he  was  not  infiuenced  by  any  partiality  to  his 
employer  to  give  testimony  unduly  favourable.  Mr.  Guinness  was  receiver  under 
the  court  for  an  estate  in  Cork  and  Tipperary,  the  rental  of  which  exceeded 
£2,000  a  year;  it  had  been  under  his  care  for  twenty -one  years ;  it  was  partly  in 
that  county  respecting  which  I  have  already  given  a  melancholy  detail  of  crime ;  in 
the  course  of  the  twenty-one  years  not  one  shilling  had  been  expended  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Guinness  gave  an  account  also  of  an  estate  in 
Mayo,  of  which  he  was  the  receiver.  The  renUd  was  £4,500  a  year ;  the  estate  had 
been  nine  years  under  his  management,  and  £168  was  all  that  had  been  expended  to 
improve  that  estate.  There  was  another  estate  in  Westmeath,  the  annual  rental  of 
.which  was  £10,600.  That  estate  had  been  ten  years  under  his  management ;  he  had 
received  from  it  more  than  £lOOyOOO,  and  out  of  that  sum  not  £600  had  been 
expended  in  improvements  during  the  whole  period.  But  what  efiect  did  even  that 
£f)00  produce  ?  Nothing  had  been  expended  till  within  the  last  three  years,  in 
each  of  which  there  had  been  £200  laid  out,  and  that  paltry  outlay  enabled  Mr. 
Guinness  to  recover  £2,600  of  old  arrears  on  the  estate — £600  in  the  first  year,  I 
think,  and  £1,000  in  each  of  the  other  two.  I  have  referred  to  the  state  of  things 
before  1844,  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  this  inouiry — whether  such  a  coudition 
of  landed  property  can  be  of  any  benefit  either  to  the  owner,  the  encumbrancer,  or 
tlie  country  ?  It  was  in  this  state  of  things  in  Ireland — in  this  state  of  things  with 
regard  to  the  great  mass  of  her  ]^pulation,  and  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  much 
of  landed  prop^ty,  that  there  supervened  almost  the  greatest  calamity  which  in  the 
history  of  mankind  ever  visited  a  country — the  failure,  in  four  successive  years,  of 
-that  species  of  subsistence  on  which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Irelai&d  lived. 
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\¥liat  infiuence  had  that  great  calamity  upon  the  condition  of  the  people  P  The 
following  appears  to  me  a  graphic  and  faithful  description  of  the  condition  in  whicli 
the  first  year  of  famine  found  the  people  in  the  west  and  south  of  Ireland  : — *'  Clus- 
tered in  villages,  a  plot  of  ground  attached  to  their  cabins,  and  a  portion  of  a  field 
hired  by  conacre  for  potatoes,  as  their  means  of  living,  in  the  best  of  times  their 
existence  was  but  a  wretched  one;  and  when  the  famine  came,  and  the  only  root  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate  for  food  became  a  mass  of  rottenness,,  with  no  em- 
ployment, no  manufactures  to  fall  back  upon,  they  were  left  without  subsistence  and 
without  resources,  fit  objects  for  the  aid  provided  by  the  bounty  of  the  empire,  the 
charity  of  the  benevolent,  and  the  law  now  in  force  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Such 
form  a  numerous  class  of  the  recipients  of  relief. '' 

That  is  a  description  of  that  portion  of  the  poor  who  lived  in  villages.  There 
was  another  class  a  little  higher  in  the  social  scale,  consisting  of  those  who  had  small 
holdings  of  land,  to  the  extent  of  three  or  fonr  acres: — *^  Another  class  consists  of 
those  who  had  a  small  holding  of  land,  two,  three,  or  more  acres,  or  who,  with 
several  others,  had  a  small  farm  in  joint  tenancy^  (the  rundale  system),  the  allot- 
ments being  checkered,  a  patch  here  and  a  patch  there  without  a  fence,  a  slight 
difference  in  level  being  made  to  distinguish  the  plots.  Holding  in  common — so 
all  their  operations  were  in  common — none  tilled  his  land  before  his  neighbour, 
and  on  certain  fixed  days  the  work  of  the  seasons  began.  The  tillage  was  of  the 
rudest  description ;  green  crops  were  unknown ;  a  crop  of  potatoes,  then  of  oats, 
potatoes  again,  oats,  perhaps  barley,  and  often  two  or  three  grain  crops  in  succession, 
was  the  course  pursued,  except  near  the  towns.  A  cow  or  two  and  some  pig^  formed 
the  stock ;  the  potato  produce  fed  the  family,  the  grain  paid  the  rent ;  the  former  was 
swept  away  by  the  blight,  but  aid  by  public  works  and  the  succeeding  measures  of 
relief  enabled  many  of  the  poorest  to  struggle  on  for  a  time.^ 

Now  we  come  to  1848 : — *^  Some  of  the  potatoes  which  did  not  decay  were 
hoarded  for  seed,  and  planted ;  the  nest  failure  was  partial,  the  potatoes  would 
grow  again.  Courage  was  acquired  at  the  thought ;  and,  in  1848,  the  most  ex- 
traordinary efforts  were  made  to  put  down  a  crop.  Potato  seed  was  sought  for 
with  avidity,  and  high  prices  paid  for  it.  It  was  a  last  effort.  In  some  cases 
the  cow  and  every  available  article  were  sold  to  put  a  crop  in  the  ground.  Many 
staked  their  all  on  this  cherished  root,  and  lost — the  blight  came,  and  more  wither- 
ing ruin  than  before." 

Such  was  the  condition  of  a  vast  population.  **  They  staked  their  all  on  the 
cultivation  of  the  potato ;  '*  **  the  blight  came,  and  more  withering  ruin  than  before.'' 
Now,  what  has  been  the  infiuence  of  the  successive  failures  of  the  potato  that  have 
taken  place,  combined  with  the  operation  of  tlte  poor-law,  upon  the  landed  property 
of  Ireland  ?  All  the  encumbrances  existing  in  1844  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
inability  to  pay  rent,  and  also  by  the  imposition  of  the  poor-rate.  The  account  of 
the  condition  of  landed  property  in  1844  which  I  have  read  to  you  would  butfaintlv 
depict  the  condition  of  that  property  at  the  present  moment.  Estates  have  sunk 
still  more  deeply  under  encumbrances  caused  by  the  arrears  of  rent,  and  also  by  the 
arrears  of  sums  due  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  What  is  the  present  condition  of  a 
great  part  of  Ireland  ?  In  addition  to  the  twenty-one  unions  so  often  referred  to  in 
this  debate,  there  are  at  least  ten  more  hovering  on  the  brink  of  insolvency.  The 
twenty-one  unions,  comprising  an  immense  district  and  a  great  population,  are  in 
the  financial  condition  which  I  shall  presently  desyibe:  in  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
one  you  have  been  obliged  to  supersede  the  local  dnthorities.  Their  affairs  are  now 
administered  not  by  the  natural  local  functionaries  interested  in  payment  of  the  rate, 
and  in  checking  abuse  in  the  expenditure,  but  by  vice-guanlians,  who,  I  believe,  are 
discharging  their  duties  motft  zealously  and  most  faithfully.  In  the  twenty-one  unions, 
the  aggregate  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1848,  was 
;£468, 101 ;  the  net  amount  of  debt  on  that  day,  not  provided  for,  was  ^123,985  ;  there 
being,  therefore,  for  that  year,  including  the  expenditure  and  the  outstanding  debts, 
a  sum  of  £592,000  to  be  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  How  was  that  demand  to 
be  met  ?  Was  it  possible  to  meet  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts?  I  believe  not; 
and  you  wisely  contributed  to  meet  it.  Wisely,  I  say,  because  whatever  might  be 
the  objection  to  such  a  course  in  princi])le,  it  was  better,  rathei*  than  suffer  any  por> 
tion  of  the  Queen's  subjects  to  starve,  that  they  should  be  saved  by  a^  advance, 
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partly  from  private  benevoleoce,  and,  when  that  was  exhausted,  from  the  pubH^ 
treasury.     The  rate  collected  was  only  £199,000.      The  amount  supplied  by  trie 
British  Association  and  by  the  Treasury  was  £2^6,800.     The  funds  of  the  B^itL^b 
Association  are,  I  apprehend,  by  this  time  expended.     You  have  not  now  that  source 
to  rely  upon,  whatever  be  the  demand;   for  by  extrinsic  aid  the  treasury  is  the  oolr 
source  from  which  that  aid  can  come.     Such  is  the  general  condition  of  the  tweotj- 
one  unions.  -  Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  state  of  one  or  two  of  them  in  detail.     Take 
the  Castlebar  union.    The  population  of  this  union  is  61.000,  and  the  mazimnin  of 
persons  who  received  relief  m  1847  was  46,600.    Here  is  an  account  of  the  eonditioa 
of  that  union :— "  Successive  years  of  famine  have  told  fearfully  on  the  clrcamstanco 
of  all  classes.    Amongst  the  highest  rated  immediate  lessors  are  the  names  of  no  las 
than  nine  proprietors  whose  estates  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  managed  by  receivers.     The  encumbrances  and  improvidence,  perhaps,  of 
former  years,  accumulating  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  last  three  seasons,  appear  to 
have  rendered  extrication  hopeless  in  these  cases.*^ 

Take  next  the  Clifden  union.  That  union  presents  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
whilst  the  net  annual  value  of  the  land  is  £19,986,  there  has  been  land  thrown  op 
to  the  landlords,  to  tlie  net  value  of  £9,448,  and  by  occupiers,  without  any  means 
whatever,  to  the  net  value  of  £1,673;  the  total  value  of  land  thus  thrown  up  b&og 
no  less  than  £11,121  a  vear;  three-fifths  of  the  whole  net  value  of  the  union  thrown 
up  in  consequence  of  inability  to  meet  the  demands  for  poor-rate,  and  of  unwillingness 
to  incur  future  ehai^ges.  A  memorial  to  her  Majesty  has  recently  been  presented 
from  the  grand  jury  of  the  county  of  CorlL,  in  which  it  is  said — **  The  grand  jury 
should  not  conceal  from  the  government  their  solemn  conviction  that  the  county  is 
not  able  to  pay  this  money ;  that  this  inability  is  attested  by  the  (act  that  there 
are  in  this  county  thousands  of  acres  of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  and  wholly 
waste  at  this  moment;  that  two  of  their  baronial  rate  collectors  threw  up  their  ap- 
pointments at  last  assizes;  and  that  one  barony,  containing  89,986  acres,  is  without 
a  collector  from  that  time  to  the  present,  it  being  impossible  to  get  any  one  to  under- 
take the  collection,  the  entire  barony  being  alleged  to  be  waste.*' 

Now,  if  these  statements  be  true,  what  are  our  prospects  for  the  future?  Observe 
what  is  the  new  condition  of  solvent  landed  property  with  reference  to  insolvent, 
since  the  passing  of  the  poor-law.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  poor-law,  each 
projierty,  whether  solvent  or  insolvent,  stood  alone.  The  insolvent  property,  how- 
ever neglected  and  mismanaged,  did  not  immediately  afiect  the  solvent  estates  in  its 
neighbourhood.  It  did  in  its  consequences  visit  them  indirectly,  through  the  conta- 
gion of  mismanagement  and  misfortune;  but  no  immediate  direct  pecuniary  burden 
was  thereby  imposed.  Now,  however,  under  the  poor-law,  the  solvent  estate  becomes 
responsible  for  the  default  of  the  insolvent  estate.  I  am  speaking  to  Ene'Iishmen, 
who  are  not  so  familiar  with  the  details  of  this  question  as  the  Irish  genUemen,  to 
whom  I  am  obliged  for  the  patience  with  which  they  listen  to  statements  which  to 
them  have  nothing  of  novelty;  and  I  ask  those  who  are  connected  with  this  part  of 
the  empire  what  they,  think  of  the  coming  future  ?  Is  it  true,  that  in  one  barony  they 
are  unable  to  appoint  a  collector  because  the  lands  are  waste?  Is  it  true  that  of 
land  to  the  annual  value  of  £19,986  in  one  union,  au  amount  to  the  extent  of 
£11,000  has  been  thrown  up?  Is  it  true  that  there  are  in  another  union  nine  huge 
properties  '* managed'*  by  the  court  of  chancery,  in  the  condition  which  I  have 
described  to  you,  on  the  authorilt  of  Mr.  Guinness  ?  Why,  if  these  statements  are 
true,  the  blight  of  insolvency  wm  go  on  extending  till  all  the  solvent  estates  are 
merged  in  one  common  ruin.  Then  what  is  the  position  of  the  poor  ?  every  acre 
of  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation  is  doubly  aggravating  the  evil.  It  is  diminisbiog 
the  means  of  future  subsistence,  and  curtailing  the  means  of  employment.  What 
will  be  the  position  of  that  barony  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  has  80,000  acres 
lying  waste?  You  may,  no  doubt,  have  an  abundant  potato  harvest  in  1849.  If  you 
have,  there  will  be  an  improvident  reliance  placed  on  it,  and  the  spring  of  1850  will 
exhibit  a  more  determined  effort  to  perpetuate  the  cultivation  of  that  root  Every 
expense  that  can  be  spared  will  be  avoided  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  and 
providing  subsistence  from  the  potato  for  18SI.  In  this  way  you  may  go  on  for  a 
time;  but  after  the  warnings  we  have  had  for  four  successive  years,  can  we  have  any 
reliance  that  the  potato  will  afford  anything  beyond  a  temporary  relief?    My  be- 
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lief  is,  that  it  will  only  perpetuate  the  vicious  system  so  long  followed.  It  may 
possibly  for  a  time  diminish  the  demands  on  the  treasury;  but  I  doubt  if  anything 
but  future  evil  will  be  the  result  of  a  prosperous  potato  harvest  in  1849.  The  truth 
is,  we  are  now  delit)erating  and  acting  on  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  crises  in  the 
history  of  a  nation.  U  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider — we  shall  be  forced  to 
consider — what  is  to  be  done  in  regard  to  a  not  distant  future,  unless  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  travel  over  again  the  vicious  circle  in  which  we  have  so  long  moved — 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  trust  to  the  potato,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
the  gradual  introduction  of  cereal  crops  as  a  substitute.  You  are  now  feeding 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  Ireland — I  know  not  the  exact  number.  You 
bewail  the  loss  of  protection ;  but  you  are  enabled  to  feed  them,  because  you  havo 
removed  every  impediment  to  the  introduction  of  food.  If  that  law,  which  in  1846 
I  was  enabled  to  repeal — if  even  the  law  of  diminished  protection  of  1842  had  been 
now  in  operation,  there  would  have  been  a  duty  of  10«.  a  quarter  on  the  introduction 
of  Indian  meal.  That  Indian  meal  is  the  substitute  for  the  potato  by  which  you  are 
now  enabled  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  at  an  expense  to  the  imperial  trea- 
sury of  Id.  a  day  for  each  man.  [The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer:  Hardly 
so  much.]  The  great  problem  you  have  to  solve  is  this,  by  what  means  will  vou 
provide  for  the  substitution  of  a  higher  and  more  certain  description  of  food  than 
the  potato  you  have  hitherto  relied  upon  ?  What  course  will  you  take  during  the 
long  interval  that  must  elapse  before  cereal  substitutes  can  be  introduced?  The 
quantity  of  land  that  will  produce  potatoes  sufficient  to  support  a  certain  number  of 
persons,  will  not  support  half  the  number  if  sown  with  grain.  Greater  care  will 
be  required  for  grain  in  the  cuhivati<m  of  the  land,  exhaust^  as  it  is  by  potato  culture, 
and  in  its  present  state  unfit  for  the  substitution  of  cereal  crops.  If  you  are  to 
substitute  a  cereal  crop  for  the  potato,  no  person  holding  a  farm  under  five  acres  can 
support  his  family  by  mere  agricultural  labour.  I  see  in  these  papers  the  mention 
of  a  single  estate — and  the  case  is  not  a  rare  one — on  which  there  are  180  tenants 
occupying  land  of  not  more  than  five  acres.  They  have  grown  corn  enough  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  the  family  has  lived  upon  the  potato;  but  they  can  do  that  no  more. 
What  is  to  be  the  future  lot  of  these  180  families?  They,  remember,  are  not  the 
most  destitute.  Their  lot  hitherto  has  not  been  that  of  helpless  poverty.  Can 
we  resist  the  conclusion,  that  some  decisive  efiTort  must  be  made  to  prevent  continued 
reliance  on  such  precarious  food  as  the  potato;  and  yet  that  in  making  that 
effort,  we  are  purchasing  future  security — by  a  great  increase  of  present  suffering. 
To  mitigate  that  suffering — ^to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things — mea- 
sures of  no  common  place  and  ordinary  character  are  requisite.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  these  measures,  Great  Britain  must  unite  with  Ireland;  and,  as  I  have  before 
observed,  one  of  my  chief  reasons  for  voting  for  this  rate  in  aid,  or  rather  for 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  separate  exertion  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  was  the  belief 
that  other  parts  «f  the  empire  would  more  readily  undertake  their  share  of  the  in- 
evitable future  burden.  It  depends  on  the  course  we  now  take,  w  hether  that  burden 
shall  be  an  unprofitable  one — promising  no  other  return  than  the  mere  consolation 
of  having  rescued  a  given  number  of  the  destitute  from  absolute  starvation,  or  whe^ 
ther  made  conducive  to  the  introduction  of  a  better  state  of  things.  If  I  offer  any 
suggestion  for  the  attainment  of  that  latter  object,  the  last  thought  that  will  enter 
nay  mind  will  be  a  wish  to  cause  embarrassment  to  the  government  in  any  at- 
tempt they  may  make  to  solve  the  problem  before  them.  Something  surely  may  be 
done,  some  decisive  course  taken  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  those  distressed 
unions.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Napier)  misunderstood  me,  if  he 
thought  that  I  said  a  mere  substitution  of  one  proprietary  for  another  would  solve 
the  difficulty.  I  had  no  ?uch  intention.  The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not 
hear  the  account  I  have  been  giving  of  the  management  of  landed  property  in  Ire- 
land. If  he  had,  he  would  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  con- 
dition of  landed  property  there,  especially  that  placed  in  the  court  of  chancery  and 
the  court  of  exchequer,  is  such  as  to  demand  some  vigorous  efforts  to  relieve  land- 
ed proprietors,  whether  new  or  old,  from  the  liability  to  any  such  evil  as  the  man- 
agement of  their  estates  by  courts  of  equity.  I  feel  as  much  convinced  as  any 
man,  that  no  single  measure  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  T'-^^nd; 
but  some  immediate  course  with  regard  to  the  superintendence  and  manageaient  of 
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those  districts  of  Ireland  which  are  most  distressed,  is,  I  think,  imperatively  required. 
In  the  greater  part  of  those  unions,  yon  have  already  superseded  the  natural  local 
authorities  in  the  duty  of  superintendence.     Eighteen  of  these  unions  are  already 
governed  by  vice-guardians.     I  suggested,  the  other  evening,  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  for  undertaking  the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  afl5urs 
of  those  unions.     Subsequent  reflection  has  induced  me  to  think  that  that  is  the  best 
course  you  can  now  pursue.    I  would  attempt  to  bring  the  affairs  of  all  these 
unions  under  one  general  controlling  authority.     I  would  have  a  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  government — having  the  confidence  of  the  government — composed  of 
men  on  whom  they  can  rely — and  deriving  their  authority  from  the  government; 
beinff  no  imperium  in  imperio,  but  acting  in  concert  with  the  government.     It  should 
be  their  province  to  apply  themselves,  without  delay,  to  the  condition  of  these 
unions.     That  commission  should  discbarge  its  duties  on  the  spot.     There  woald  be 
the  greatest  advantage  if  you  could,  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  could,  prevail  on  men  of 
high  character  and  great  experience  of  the  management  of  estates  in  England,  who 
are  politically  connected  with  you,  and  in  whom  both  you  and  the  country  woold  have 
confidence — to  devote  themselves  to  the  consideration  and  to  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  that  would  necessarily  belong  to  a  department  of  that  nature.     If  they  went 
to  Limerick  and  saw  the  state  of  thmgs  with  their  own  eyes,  entered  into  personal 
communication  with  parties  on  the  spot,  judged  for  themselves,  and  not  through  the 
intervention  of  others,  they  would  be  able  to  submit  to  the  government  measures 
which  I  have  no  doubt  would  be  well  deserving  of  your  consideration.     I  would  place 
under  the  charge  of  that  commission  all  the  various  measures  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  the  mitig^ion  of  this  great  calamity,  in  order  that  they  might  enforce  some 
combined  and  concerted  system.     You  have  grants  of  several  descriptions  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  board  of  works.     There  are  grants  for  fisheries,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  land  by  draining,  and  for  the  execution  of  public  works.     It  appears 
to  me  that  the  application  of  those  grants  in  these  distressed  unions  should  be  made 
upon  some  system;  that  there  should  be  entire  concert  between  the  commission  which 
I  suggest,  and  the  vice-guardians  and  the  board  of  works — not  that  the  commission 
should  supersede  the  board  of  works,  but  that  the  application  of  the  grants  to  these 
different  districts  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  one  great  object — ^namely,  the  laying 
of  a  foundation  for  a  better  state  of  things.     The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  only  measure  contemplated  by  the  government  witis 
which  I  acted  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1846,  was  the  importation  of  food.    In 
1846  we  proposed,  and  the  government  that  succeeded  us  were  enabled  to  pass  into 
law,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  advance  of  public  money  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  land  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  application  of  drainage.     No  less  a  sum 
than  £2,000,000  was  granted  for  Great  Britain,  and  £1,000,000  to  Ireland,  for  that 
purpose.    It  appears  to  me  that  this  commission  should  also  take  into  consideration 
the  policy  of  diminishing  the  pressure  of  distress  by  means  of  emig^tion.     We  have 
the  greatest  colonial  empire  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     In  several  of  our  colonies  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  labour.     In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  excess  and 
a  superfluity  of  labour,  continually  counteracting  all  your  exertions  for  her  improve- 
ment.    Might  you  not  by  some  well-conceived  measures  mitigate  this  evil  by  emigra- 
tion?    I  place  less  confidence,  I  own,  in  the  efllcacy  of  this  course,  than  many.    I 
am  quite  aware  of  the  enormous  expense  attending  it,  and  of  the  necessity  of  great 
caution  in  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.     There  is,  however,  one  answer  con- 
stantly made  to  any  proposition  of  this  kind,  which  I  do  not  consider  to  be  entitled 
to  all  the  weight  that  is  generally  given  to  it.     It  is  said — "  Do  not  call  in  the  agency 
of  the  State  in  this  matter;  consider,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  voluntary  emigration, 
and  beware  lest,  by  encouraging  emigration  on  the  part  of  the  State,  you  interfere 
with  this  voluntary  emigration."     I  should  certainly  be  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
voluntary  undertakings,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  those  proprietors 
who  feel  an  interest  in  them,  and  who  try  to  relieve  their  estates  by  engaging  in  them. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  before  we  admit  the  conclusive  force  of  the  argument  drawn 
from  this  tendency  to  voluntary  emigration,  let  us  inquire  who  are  the  voluntary 
emigrants.     Many  of  them  are  men  who  are  taking  capital  away,  sufiering  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  increase  of  the  poor-rates  will  involve  them  in  the  com- 
mon calamity  under  which  the  insolvent' unions  are  suffering.    Now,  every  man  that 
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you  lose  from  Ireland,  who  takes  away  more  capital  than  he  does  paupers  whom 
that  capital  would  employ,  is  a  dead  loss  to  that  country.  The  comfortable  farmer, 
fearing  the  growing  burden  of  this  poor-law,  who  is  possessed  of  j£40  or  £50  capi- 
tal—rwho  sells  his  tenant-right  holding  in  the  north,  and  transfers  his  capital  to  the 
United  States  or  to  Canada,  confers  no  benefit  on  Ireland  by  emigration,  but  he  is 
withdrawing  capital  which  might  be  usefully  employed  in  his  own  country.  There 
is  another  class  of  voluntary  emigrants  in  whose  expatriation  we  have  no  right  to 
rejoice — all  that  class  of  helpless  paupers  who  go  out  in  a  state  of  weakness  and  dis- 
eaf^e,  the  consequence  of  starvation  at  home,  and  who  inflict  a  positive  evil  on  the 
colonies.  I  beheve  you  have  in  many  respects  remedied  some  of  the  great  evils 
attending  the  emigration  of  that  class — that  many  useful  precautions  have  been 
adopted  in  respect  to  the  means  of  preserving  health,  and  of  securing  well-built  and  safe 
passage-sltips.  More  particularly  have  you  done  this  within  the  last  year.  But  a 
more  painful  account  of  this  voluntary  emigration  cannot  be  given  than  that  which 
I  find  in  a  letter  of  no  later  date  than  the  30th  of  November,  1 847)  bearing  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  de  Vere,  which  letter  has  been  adopted  as  a  public  document  by  the 
colonial  office.  This  is  the  account  which  Mr.  de  Vere  gives  of  the  voluntary  emi- 
gration of  the  destitute.  In  no  records  of  the  sufferings  on  board  a  slave-ship  is 
there  anything  to  be  found  much  more  distressing.  Mr.  de  Vere  took  his  passage 
in  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship,  in  order  that  he  might  become  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  emigrants,  and  he  remained  on  board  nearly  two  months.  He 
says — ''Before  the  emigrant  has  been  a  week  at  sea,  be  is  an  altered  man.  How 
can  it  be  otherwise?  Hundreds  of  poor  people,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
ages,  from  the  drivelling  idiot  of  90  to  the  babe  just  btom,  huddled  together  without 
light,  without  air,  wallowing  in  filth,  and  breathing  a  fetid  atmosphere,  sick  in  body, 
dispirited  in  heart,  the  feveml  patients  lying  between  the  sound,  in  sleeping  places  so 
narrow  as  almost  to  deny  them  the  pdwer  of  indulging,  by  a  change  of  position,  the 
natural  restlessness  of  the  disease ;  by  their  agonised  ravings  disturbing  those  around, 
and  predisposing  them,  through  the  effects  of  the  imagination,  to  imbibe  the  conta- 
gion ;  living  without  food  or  medicine,  except  as  administered  by  the  hand  of  casual 
charity,  dying  without  the  voice  of  spiritual  consolation,  and  buried  in  the  deep 
without  the  rites  of  the  church.  The  food  is  generally  ill-selected,  and  seldom  suf- 
ficiently cooked,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency  and  bad  construction  of  the 
cooking  places.  The  supply  of  water,  hardly  enough  for  cooking  and  drinking,  does 
not  allow  washing.  In  many  ships  the  filthy  beds,  teeming  with  all  abominations, 
are  never  reouired  to  be  brought  on  deck  and  aired ;  the  narrow  space  between  the 
sleeping  berths  and  the  piles  of  boxes  is  never  washed  or  scraped,  but  breathes  up  a 
damp  and  fetid  stench,  until  the  day  before  arrival  at  quarantine,  when  all  hands  are 
required  to  *  scrub  up,'  and  put  on  a  fair  face  for  the  doctor  and  government  inspec- 
tor. No  moral  restraint  is  attempted,  the  voiee  of  prayer  is  never  heard ;  drunken- 
ness, with  its  consequent  train  of  ruffianly  debasement,  is  not  discouraged,  because  it 
is  profitable  to  the  captain  who  traffics  in  the  grog.'* 

Such  was  the  account,  so  lately  as  the  close  of  1846,  of  voluntary  pauper  cmigrar 
lion!  Such  a  system  of  emigration  is  a  positive  disgrace  to  this  country,  with  its 
great  colonial  empire,  and  great  colonial  resources  for  the  people.  Though  the 
removal  of  such  a  class  of  emigrants  may  bear  apparent  immediate  advantage  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  estates  from  which  thev  are  sent,  yet  those  who  send  out  such 
persons  do  the  greatest  disservice  to  Ireland,  because  on  the  arrival  of  the  wretched 
emigrants  in  the  United  States,  or  Canada,  they  so  disgust  the  people  of  those 
countries  that  they  are  induced  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  emigration,  and 
thus  Is  prevented  that  sound  and  healthy  emigration  which  might  otherwise  take 
place.  Therefore,  from  the  advantage  of  that  voluntary  emigration  which  you  wish 
to  encourage,  you  must  deduct  the  removal  of  those  who  carry  with  them  capital 
xnore  than  sufficient  to  support  the  persons  they  take  with  them;  you  must  also  de- 
duct all  those  voluntary  emigrants  that  do  nothing  but  bring  disg^ce  upon  your 
system  of  emigration.  Without,  therefore,  entertaining  too  sanguine  expectations 
from  emigration,  conducted  by  the  government,  I  cannot  but  think  that  having  a 
superintending  local  authority  acting  in  concert  with  the  government,  conferring  per- 
sonally with  the  proprietors  of  estates,  capable  of  seeing  in  what  part  of  the  country 
there  is,  if  I  may  so  say,  a  congestion  of  the  population— for  from  those  parts  your 
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eiDigrants  ought  to  be  drawn — I  cannot,  I  say,  help  thinking  that  by  sach  tnesns  yoa 
might  greatly  facilitate  wholesome  voluntary  emigration.     There  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  such  emigration  from  the  want  of  full  information  on  the  part  of  the  people 
who  emigrate.      Just  consider  a  poor  man  leaving  Ireland,  and  seeking'  a  new 
abode  2,<XK)  or  3,000  miles  from  home — what  comfort  could  we  not  give  hiin  by  iin- 
parting  to  him  a  little  information  as  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  going',  asd  per 
haps  by  giving  him  some  slight  pecuniary  aid  besides?     Yes,  I  would  not  deoy  him 
government  aid.    I  think  it  would  be  politic  to  incur  some  expense  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  emigration,  under  certain  conditions.     You  tell  us  what  has  been  doae 
in  Ireland  by  the  noble  lord  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  bj  other 
benevolent  and  provident  landlords.     You  tell  us  that  they  have  reduced  the  amoiiot 
of  the  poor-rates  on  their  estates  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  emigration,  that  they 
have  thereby  increased  the  demand  for  labour,  and  have  restored  prosperity-  and  cofi- 
tent  among  the  people  on  those  estates.     You  tell  us,  moreover,  that  large  sums  have 
been  remitted  from  the  United  States  and  Canada  by  those  who  have  emigrated,  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  emigration  on  the  part  of  their  friends  and  relations  in 
Ireland.     Well,  Lord  Palmerston  might  be  able  to  do  this;  and,  notwithstanding  any 
difference  of  political  opinion,  I  most  willingly  admit  that  the  exertions  which  that 
noble  lord  has  made  to  relieve  his  property  from  the  misery  with  which  it  has  been 
visited,  do  him  very  great  credit    But  how  many  gentlemen  may  there  be  in  Irriand 
willing  to  make  the  same  exertions,  who,  if  they  had  assistance  and  adviee,  would 
gladly  follow  the  noble  lord's  course?     By  giving  that  assistance  and  advice,  yon 
might  increase  this  voluntary  emigration,  and  encourage  further  remittances  from 
emigrants  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  their  friends  in  Ireland.     This  is  the 
emigration  without  alloy — which  might,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  facilitated  and  en- 
couraged by  such  a  commission  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred.     I  come  now  to 
another  point  to  which  I  adverted  the  other  evening,  and  in  regard  to  which  I  still 
entertain  a  very  strong  feeling.     In  my  opinion  all  these  measures  will  be  ineffectual 
— all  your  measures  of  drainage,  of  local  improvement,  of  increase  of  fisheries,  of 
emigration — all  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  you  can  cure  in  some  way  or  other  those 
monstrous  evils  which  arise  out  of  that  condition  of  landed  property  to  which  I  ad- 
verted the  other  night.     If  estates  with  a  rental  of  £800,000,  with  arrears  annually 
accumulating,  are  not  to  allow  more  than  £2,000  to  be  applied  to  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  land — ^if  there  are  certain  principles  and  forms  of  equity  sanc- 
tioned by  the  court  of  chancery,  which  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  improve- 
ment in  that  respect,  you  may  feel  assured  that  all  your  other  exertions  vrill  be 
ineffectual.     It  would  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  every  insolvent  nominal  owner, 
and  to  every  incumbrancer  wiio  is  receiving  nothing — it  would,  in  short,  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  everybody  except  the  receivers  under  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the 
lawyers  who  are  dividing  the  proceeds  of  these  estates  amongst  themselves — if  by 
some  process,  consistent  with  the  principles,  not  of  technical  but  of  real  snbatantid 
equity,  you  could  relieve  those  estates  from  the  control  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and 
permit  them  to  be  possessed  by  men  of  capital  who  would  embark  in  their  cultivation 
with  new  hopes  and  fresh  vigour.     In  my  opinion  you  would  do  more  by  that  act 
for  the  ultimate  advancement  of  Irdand,  than  by  anv  other  that  can  at  present  be 
adopted.     I  will  just  contrast  with  the  hopeless  condition  of  some  parts  of  Ireland 
— ho|>eIess  on  account  pf  the  extent  of  encumbrances,  arrears,  and  legal  complications 
of  all  sorts — the  case  of  a  very  small  property,  an  account  of  which  I  have  before 
me  in  a  letter  which  I  will  read  to  the  House.     It  is  a  letter  from  a  very  humble 
man,  giving  an  account  of  what  he  has  done  in  Ireland,  although  having  no  con- 
nections in  that  country,  undertaking  a  settlement  in  a  remote  part  of  IrNand,  and 
bringing  capital  enough  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.     It  is  written  in  a  simple 
style;  but  it  will  enable  yon  to  judge  what  may  be  effected,  if  you  will  devise  mea- 
sures to  enable  persons  to  follow,  safely  and  securely,  the  cultivation  of  land  in  Ire- 
land.    The  letter  is  from  a  Lancashire  man.    It  is  dated  the  23rd  of  March,  and 
gives  an  account  of  an  undertaking  to  which  he  had  been  a  party  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland.     ^*  He  had  taken  on  perpetuity  a  lease  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland. '^— 
[*^  Hear,  hear !  **] — Well  I  am  recommending  that  you  should  give  facilities  to  those 
who  have  capital  to  obtain  a  permanent  interest  in  the  land.     He  says — ^*'  He  had 
taken  on  perpetuity  a  lease  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.    He  had  planted  four  of  his 
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80D8  there.  To  encourage  habits  of  industry,  one  is  buying  all  the  stockings  brought 
to  him,  to  send  to  England  ;  .another  has  purchased  a  hooker  of  25  stoos,  and  is  en- 
deavouring to  encourage  fishing  on  the  coast ;  another  was  employing  upwards  of 
100  labourers  daily  last  year,  but  on  account  of  being  heavily  taxed  for  his  improve- 
ments, turned  them  off,  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve.**  Inclosed  in  his  letter  to 
me  is  one  received  by  him  from  his  fourth  son,  dated  the  1 6th  of  March,  1 849.  This 
is  the  account  which  the  son  gives  of  his  proceedings  in  this  adventure  in  a  part 
of  Ireland  which  we  suppose  to  be  so  wild  and  savage  that  it  is  impossible  to 
live  in  it  with  any  profit  or  advantage.  The  son  says — ^^  The  more  I  see,  the  more 
am  I  convinced  that  this  country  has  the  best  prospects  of  any  place  I  know  of. 
There  is  every  desideratum  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  contented  and  prosperous  life.*' 

He  is  writing  this  in  the  midst  of  all  the  misery  of  surrounding  properties : — "  I 
see  no  rea<on  why  persons  should  not  support  themselves  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  their  land  here.  Of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  can 
always  be  had.  Flour,  oatmeal,  &c.,  should  all  come  from  off  the  farm.  A  chandler's 
bill  should  never  be  known,  for  we  have  already  manufactured  more  than  a  winter 
month^s  supply  from  the  slender  means  we  had.  In  fact,  I  think  that  rent,  groceries, 
with  some  extras  for  clothing,  &c.,  should  be  the  only  expenditure  of  a  person  in  this 
country,  when  once  properly  settled.  For  the  yearly  sum  of  £5,  enough  fuel  may 
be  obtained,  even  to  superfluity;  and,  as  for  vegetables,  any  plant  that  comes  under 
that  denomination  will  flourish  here  with  ordinary  care.*' 

Now,  contrast  this  man*s  management  with  that  of  the  estate  yielding  £10,500, 
and  which,  out  of  £100,000  received,  had  allowed  only  £600  towards  its  permanent 
improvement;  and  then  I  ask  which  is  the  best  means  of  increasing  agricultural 
prosperity  ?  I  suggested  the  purchase  and  the  management  of  property  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  commission  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Now,  no  man  has  less  confidence 
than  I  have  in  the  economy  of  such  an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  a  government.  So 
far  from  advising  this  commission  to  enter  upon  the  employment  of  unprofitable 
labour,  I  think  it  ought  to  have  for  its  main  object  the  reverting  to  the  principle  of 
the  bill  of  1838,  which  makes  the  workhouse  the  sole  test  of  destitution  in  Ireland. 
I  cannot  believe  that  there  can  be  any  other  effectual  test  I  have  not  the  slightest 
confidence  in  a  labour  rate  or  any  such  projects.  I  certainly  concur  in  the  policy 
of  encouraging  local  improvement  where  there  is  reproductive  labour ;  but  I  have 
not  the  least  confidence  in  making  labour  the  test  of  destitution ;  and  I  believe  that 
if  all  the  funds  of  Great  Britain  were  applied  to  support  the  destitute  in  Ireland,  at- 
taching labour  as  a  condition  of  relief,  you  wonld  do  the  greatest  mischief  to  Ireland ; 
that  your  test  would  not  be  effective,  but  that  there  would  be  such  an  interference 
with  the  ordinary  labour  market  as  to  involve  all  in  one  common  state  of  destitution. 
But  the  crisis  is  an  extraordinary  one.  If  we  desire  to  take  any  valid  security  against 
the  recurrence  of  similar  misfortimes,  we  must  solve  this  great  problem — ^by  what 
means  can  we  substitute  for  the  precarious  supply  of  food  on  which  millions  have 
hitherto  relied,  the  means  of  subsistence  more  certain,  more  capable  of  preservation 
from  year  to  year?  And,  seeing  what  difficulties  you  have  to  encounter  in  effecting 
the  substitution  of  a  cereal  crop  for  the  potato  crop,  I  should  not  be  adverse  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  government  to  show  what  might  be  done  by  an  improved 
method  of  agriculture.  I  am  told  that  the  lord-lieutenant  has  done  great  good  by 
encouraging  the  delivery  of  agricultural  lectures.  Why  not  do  this  on  a  greater 
scale?  But  to  revert  to  the  practical  example  of  an  improved  system  of  manage- 
ment. There  are  in  one  union  4,000  able-bodied  paupers  receiving  ffratuitous  sup- 
port. If  I  had  4,000  able-bodied  men  whom  I  must  feed,  and  if  I  could  employ 
them  to  open  a  road  to  an  inaccessible  part  of  the  country,  I  think  it  would  be  better 
than  to  make  them  break  stones,  or  let  them  do  nothing.  I  admit,  most  distinctly, 
that  there  is  no  test  you  can  rely  upon  except  the  workhouse  test ;  but  I  am  assum- 
ing that  you  must  give  temporary  support  to  the  able-bodied ;  and  while  that  absolute 
necessity  exists,  I  do  not  see  the  objection  to  the  employment  of  those  whom  yon  ' 
must  feed  in  reproductive  labour.  Some  gentlemen  ridicule  the  idea  of  managing 
estates  by  a  government  commission.  But  what  did  you  do  in  the  case  of  the  for« 
felted  estates  after  the  rebellion  of  1745  ?  You  appointed  a  commission  for  their  man- 
agement. It  was  a  very  cumbrous  commission.  The  members  consisted  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  persons  from  that  which  I  would  recommend  to  be  employed  for  the 
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management  of  estates  in  Ireland.  But  the  principle  of  tbat  act  was  a  wise  one. 
Those  estates  were  subject  to  heavy  encumbrances.  It  was  not  a  case  of  a  simple  fur- 
fetture  of  estates,  and  the  Crown  taking  unencumbered  possession.  The  estates  were 
subject  to  heavy  mortgages  and  other  charges.  The  trustees  were  direeted  to 
pay  off  the  mortgages  and  the  other  burdens,  and  were  instructed  to  manage  the 
estates  with  a  view  to* their  improvement.  The  act  under  which  this  was  done  is  the 
25th  of  George  II.,  chap.  41  (1752),  and  is  entitled — *'*'  An  act  for  annexing-  oertain 
forfeited  estates  to  the  Crown  inalienably,  and  for  making  satisfaction  to  the  lawful 
creditors  thereupon,  and  to  establish  a  method  of  managing  the  same,  and  applying 
the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  the  better  civilising  and  improving  the  Mig^laodj  of 
Scotland,  and  preventing  disorders  there  for  the  future.'' 

That  act  provided,  first,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  creditors,  so  far  onlj  as  the 
value  of  such  lands.  It  next  empowered  the  commissioners  to  grant  leases,  and, 
where  estates  comprehended  whole  parishes,  to  divide  the  same  into  more  parishes, 
and  grant  competent  provision  to  the  new  ministers.  It  also  authorized  tbem 
to  erect  schools  on  the  said  estates  for  instruct ing  young  persons  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  in  the  several  branches  of  agriculture  and  manufacture,  and  to  supply 
schools  with  the  materials  for  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  for  the  raising  of 
flax.  Now,  why  should  not  schools  be  established  in  the  west  of  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  youth  in  agriculture  ?  Why  should  not  encouragemeDt 
be  given  to  the  raising  of  fiax  in  Connaught  f  Why  despair  of  the  ability  of  goTem- 
ment,  by  direct  intervention  on  a  limited  scale,  to  set  the  example  of  improved 
culture,  and  introduce  new  demands  for  labour  ? 

But  there  is  another  question,  quite  separate  from  that  of  the  acquisition  and  man- 
agement of  property  by  the  commission — namely,  this — Can  such  a  commission  be 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  class  of  proprietors  to 
another  P  I  would  advise  no  rash  proceeding  in  this  respect.  I  see  no  advantage  in 
throwing  into  the  market  an  immense  quantity  of  property  simultaneously,  and 
thus  unduly  depressing  its  value.  I  would,  therefore,  advise  the  recourse  to  no  such 
proceeding.  But  the  question  is,  whether  such  a  commission  might  not  facilitate  the 
voluntary  transfer  of  property.  Last  year  you  admitted  the  principle.  You  passed 
an  act  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  transfer  of  encumbered  estates.  By  that 
act  you  gave  power  to  the  owners  of  such  estates  to  sell — ^you  gave  power  to  a  single 
encumbrancer  to  sell,  with  the  consent  of  the  court  of  chancery— you  admitted  the 
advantage  of  such  a  system  as  I  am  now  advocating ;  but  what  I  greatly  fear  is, 
that  the  mechanism  of  your  act  was  so  cumbrous  that  it  will  not  be  able  to  effect 
your  design.  Since  you  have  decided,  then,  upon  the  principle  that  the  retention  of 
many  of  those  estates  is  of  no  advantage  to  the  owners — that  they  are  of  no  advan- 
tage to  the  encumbrancers — that  they  are  a  positive  evil  with  respect  to  the  solvent 
proprietors  in  their  neighbourhood — that  they  are  eminently  prejudical  to  die  puMic 
mterest — what  I  now  recommend  you  to  consider  Is,  whether  you  ought  not  still 
further  to  facilitate  the  voluntary  transfer  of  encumbered  estates.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  you  rely  upon  the  cumbrous  process  of  the  court  of  chancery,  you  will  not 
give  effect  to  your  own  design.  I  know  that  I  am  rendering  myself  liable  to  the 
charge  of  disregarding  the  established  rights  of  property.  I  know  that  it  may  be 
said  that  unprofessional  men,  in  their  attempts  to  secure  the  advantages  of  the 
introduction  of  new  capital,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  rightful  claims  of  vested  inter- 
ests. But  I  confine  myself  within  the  limits  sanctioned  by  the  highest  equity  lawyers. 
I  am  speaking  now,  not  of  details,  but  of  the  principle.  It  was  said  by  the  present 
lord  chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham) — and  no  judge  that  ever  sat  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery is  of  higher  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  principles  of  equity — it  was 
said  by  the  lord  chancellor,  with  respect  to  the  principle  of  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  Irish  estates — "  Unfortunately  for  Ireland,  the  landed  property  there,  to  a  huqge 
extent,  was  in  a  situation  not  only  detrimental  to  those  who  had  an  interest  in  the 
land,  but  idso  most  injurious  to  the  community  at  large.  A  very  large  portion  of  it 
was  heavily  encumbered  by  mortgages,  charges,  and  other  interests;  so  that  the 
ostensible  owner  could  hardly  be  said  to  have  any  estate  in  the  land  at  alL  When  a 
man  was  really  the  owner  of  an  estate,  he  had  both  the  means  and  the  motive  for 
improving  it ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  a  landlord  whose  income  arising  from  his 
landed  estate  was  intercepted  by  mortgages  and  other  cLarges,  to  dischaige  those 
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duties  which  a  landlord  should  discharge.    This  was  a  most  infamous  state  of 
things." 

Another  lord-chancellor — ^an  Irish  lord-chancellor  (Lord  Ojimphell) — speaking  of 
the  tenure  of  Irish  property  said — "  Titles  in  Ireland  were  in  a  most  dcplorahle  con- 
dition. In  Ireland  the  registers  were  exceedingly  bad ;  and  instead  of  clearing  up 
titles,  and  making  them  more  certain,  often  involved  them  in  inextricable  confusion." 

Lord  Langdale,  master  of  the  rolls,  said — **  The  interference  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present  is  of  the  same  sort  and  character  as  all  the  other  l^slative  interferences 
with  private  property  for  public  purposes ;  and  because  this  interference  is  intended 
to  secure  the  payment  of  debts,  or  the  performance  of  private  obligation,  which 
would  not  qjtherwise  be  performed,  it  is  not  more,  but  somewhat  less,  objectionable, 
than  the  interference  with  private  property  and  contract  which  is  authorised  by  acts 
for  railways,  docks,  or  other  public  works." 

Now,  the  principle  which  those  high  legal  authorities  contend  for  is,  that  you  may 
without  violation  of  equity,  require  that  property,  useless  to  its  nominal  proprietor, 
shall  be  transferred  to  those  who  can  discharge  the  obligations  which  the  possession 
of  property  implies.  You  attempted  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in 
Ireland,  *as  I  liave  said,  last  session ;  but  I  very  much  fear  that  the  bill  then  passed 
will  not  be  effectual ;  and  my  fears  are  confirmed  by  what  was  stated  at  the  time 
by  the  master  of  the  rolls,  who  thus  prophesied  with  respect  to  the  bill: — **  1  enter- 
tain considerable  doubt  whether  the  cautious  provbions  provided  by  the  Commons  to 
prevent  sales  for  less  than  their  value,  are  not  only  more  than  are  necessary  to  effect 
tlieir  object,  but  so  stringent  as  to  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  additional  process 
which  the  amendments  are  intended  to  provide.  Considering  the  caveats,  the 
notices  (sometimes  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  serve),  the  valuations,  the  five  years 
to  elapse  before  a  perfect  and  unimpNBachable  title  can  be  obtained,  the  liabilities  as 
for  breaches  of  trust,  and  the  powers  given  to  redeem,  it  is  manifest  that  the  obstacles 
to  sales  under  these  provisions  are  very  great.  Perhaps  they  may,  in  their  applica- 
tion, be  found  so  great — in  many  cases  where  there  is  considerable  complication — ^as 
to  make  the  additional  process  impracticable,  and  to  leave  to  him  who  desires  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  act  that  particular  mode  of  obtaining  it  which  was  at  first  provided 
by  your  lordships.*' 

What  is  that  benefit?  Alas,  to  go  into  the  court  cf  chancery !  You  substituted 
a  principle  which  you  thought  more  simple,  but  which  Lord  Langdale  prophesied 
would  be  so  cumbrous  that  it  would  not  work,  and  would  drive  the  unfortunate  persons 
who  desired  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  act  to  the  mode  originally  contemplated  for 
securing  it — a  suit  in  chancery.  Well,  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  irreverently  of  that 
benefit.  I  would  not  say  a  word  inconsistent  with  respect  for  the  court  of  chancery ; 
but  when  the  master  of  the  rolls  says  that  he  fears  tlie  new  process  will  be  ineffec- 
tual, and  that  parlies  must  in  the  end  resort  to  the  benefit  originally  contemplated, 
I  may  be  allowed  at  least  to  refer  to  the  present  lord-chancellor  for  an  account 
of  the  benefit  which  is  likely  to  be  derived  from  resort  to  the  court  over  which  he 
presides.  This,  then,  is  the  lord-H:hancellor*s  account  of  it : — **  He  had  been  himself 
familiar  with  the  practice  of  the  court  of  chancery  for  many  years  past,  and  he  well 
knew  the  great  benefits  which  it  conferred  upon  the  public ;  but  at  the  same  time 
he  would  own  that  he  would  not  willingly  enter  that  court  as  a  suitor,  nor  would  he 
advise  any  of  liis  friends  to  do  so,  if  they  could,  with  propriety,  keep  out  of  it.'* 

The  lord- chancellor,  it  appears,  is  quite  willing  to  enter  the  court  of  chancery  as 
lord-chancellor ;  he  is  quite  aware  of  the  inestimable  benefit  which  the  court  confers 
upon  the  public;  but  it  is  his  settled  resolution  never,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  enter  the 
court  as  a  suitor — it  is  his  earnest  advice  to  his  bosom  friends  to  keep  out  of  the 
court,  if  they  have  any  decent  pretext  for  doing  so. 

I  was  afraid  that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Napier),  with  his  legal 
acuteness,  was  going  to  throw  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  my  proposed  facilities 
for  the  transfer  of  land.  But  I  was  happy  to  find  that  he  spoke  like  a  statesman 
rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  admitted  that  great  benefit  would  accrue  from  increased 
facilities  for  such  transfer.  I  know  it  would  be  easy  for  any  lawyer  to  get  up  and 
demonstrate  the  impossibility,  according  to  the  established  rules  of  proceeding,  to 
afford  any  relief.  I  could  not  stand  before  them  for  a  single  instant  on  the  ground  of 
precedent  of  equity  practice.    But  if  you  admit  the  principle  that  it  would  be  for  tht» 
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benefit  of  all  parties  that  there  shoTiM  be  some  simple  process  of  fkcilitating  tlie 
transfer  of  estates  in  a  hopeless  state  uf  encambrance,  why  be  deterred  by  legal  diffi- 
culties and  the  chicaneries  of  a  court  of  chancery  from  efiecting  this  great  object  ? 
In  the  case  of  the  land  improvement  act,  you  were  not  afraid  of  the  court  of  chan- 
cery.   That  is  one  of  the  best  and  simplest  acts  I  ever  read.    I  am  only  astonished 
how  it  ever  passed  through  the  House  of  Lords — I  mean,  that  fatal  objections  were 
not  urged  to  the  summary  process  which  it  provides.    By  that  act  (the  10th  and  I  Ith 
of  Victoria,  c.  32)  the  treasury  was  enabled  to  advance  money  for  the  improvement 
of  an  estate,  and  to  fix  a  rent-charge  upon  the  estate  for  the  repayment  of  ihe 
same.     If  such  rent-charge  were  in  arrear  for  the  space  of  two  years,  the  paymaster 
of  civil  services  might  apply  for  an  order  for  the  sale  of  all  or  a  competent  part  of 
the  lands  so  charg^ ;  and  the  court  of  chancery  was  authorised  to  direct  the  pay- 
master of  civil  services,  without  any  further  process,  writ,  or  other  proceeding,  to 
raise  by  sale  the  amount  of  rent-charge  due  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  to  pay  the  sur- 
plus to  the  owner,  or  to  the  accountant-general  to  the  court  of  chancery,  for  the 
benefit  of  parties  interested.    It  was  provided  that  the  purchaser  should  not  be 
bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  money ;    and  that  any  conveyance  executed 
by  the  paymaster  should  be  binding  and  conclusive,  and  convey  all  estate,  right, 
and  title.    That  is  the  way  to  solve  a  difficulty,  when  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
to  solve  it.     Why  can't  you  apply  the  same  rule  to  the  arrears  of  poor-rate?   The 
noble  lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Uussell)  seems  inclined  to  propose  that  the  arrears  of 
poor-rate  on  defaulting  estates  should  be  remitted.     I  hope  he  will  not  remit  them. 
I  do  not  see,  if  there  have  been  arrears  for  the  poor-rate  for  a  certain  time  upon  the 
estate,  why  the  estate  should  not  be  liable  to  those  arrears — why  power  should  not 
be  given  to  commissioners  to  sell  such  portion  of  the  estate  as  would  cover  the 
arrears,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  purchaser  a  clear  simple  title  against 
all  the  world.     By  the  present  law  the  poor-rate  is  a  prior  lien  on  the  land, 
and  consequently  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  require  that  the  arrears  of  the 
rate  shall  not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  indefinitely,  but  shall  be  provided  for  by 
the  sale  of  a  competent  portion  of  the  land  on  the  estate.     If  yon  consent  to  take  the 
course  which  I  earnestly  recommend — if  you  invite  new  capitalists  to  undertake  the 
cultivation  of  the  land — do  not  permit  the  transfer  of  estates  from  one  insolvent  pro* 
prietor  to  another :    if  yon  do  you  will  do  no  good  ;   but  enable  small  proprietors  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Lancashire  man  I  mentioned — to  cultivate  their  own  vege- 
tables— to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  farms,  and  to  write  home  to  their  friemls 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  which  has  better  prospects  than  Connaught.    I 
cannot  doubt  that  such  a  commission  as  I  suggest  woula  facilitate  the  amicable  trans- 
fer of  land — would  bring  parties  together,  and  convince  the  present  owners  and  cre- 
ditors that  there  was  no  advantage  to  them  in  maintaining  the  present  state  of  things. 
I  believe  that  those  who  have  lands  to  dispose  of  would  find  not  only  individuals,  but 
C'tmpanies,  in  this  metropolis,  disposed  to  follow  the  example  of  the  great  companies 
of  London  in  the  time  of  James  I. — disposed  to  do  so  not  merely  from  the  hope 
of  gain,  but  from  the  desire  to  co-operate  in  the  improvement  of  Ireland.     But  one 
thing  is  essential — a  clear  indisputable  title  to  the  property.     These  are  my  sug- 
gestions— to  seek  the  relief  of  the  present  distress  by  encouraging  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  land,  by  opening  up  roads  through  inaccessible  districts — ^by 
erecting  piers  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fisheries — by  promoting  emigration, 
without  interfering  with  voluntary  emigration — above  all,  by  facilitating  the  transfer 
of  property  from  insolvent  to  solvent  proprietors,  and  by  abandoning  the  present 
injurious  system  of  giving  gratuitous  relief,  whether  in  exchange  for  labour  or  not, 
and  reverting  gradually  to  the  wiser  principle  of  the  act  of  1838,  of  applying  the 
only  effectual  test— the  workhouse  test — as  a  proof  of  destitution.     I  make  these 
suggestions,  particularly  as  regards  the  transfer  of  property,  with  the  utmost  hesita- 
tion— being  an  unprofessional  man.     I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  a 
•  remedy,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  providing  it;  but,  if  you  are  as  convinced  of  the  evil 
as  I  am,  then,  I  trust,  that  you,  who  have  the  command  of  the  best  advice,  will  not 
be  deterred  from  applying  a  remedy  by  any  legal  technical  difficulties.     I  at  once 
say  that,  rather  than  the  present  state  of  things  should  continue,  I  would  see  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery  ousted  altogether.     In  many  preceding  cases, 
when  great  difficulties  were  to  be  solved,  when  there  was  an  uiigent  necessity  for 
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despatch,  yon  have  appointed  a  special  tribanal  of  men  of  high  legal  authority  to 
decide  aecordinz  to  the  principles  of  equity,  withont  being  trammelled  by  technical 
rales  and  precedents.  I  trust  we  shall  be  aided  bv  such  men  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman,  the  member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  (Mr.  Napier),  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Newark  (Mr.  Stuart),  who  foresaw  the  difficulties  of  the 
bill  of  last  session.  I  trust  th^  would  aid  us  in  reconciling  a  summary  mode  of 
proceeding  with  the  principles  of  equity. 

Reject  this  proposal  if  you  will,  but  propose  some  other.  If  you  eon  propose  a 
better,  there  is  no  man  in  this  House  who  would  gfive  it  a  more  cordial  support  than 
I^hall.  I  make  this  proposal  withont  adventitious  party  aid.  I  know  not  who 
agrees  with  or  who  differs  from  me.  I  make  it  solely  under  the  influence  of  sym- 
pathy  for  an  unfortunate  country,  and  with  the  conviction  that  some  decisive 
measure  is  necessary  for  the  relief,  not  only  of  Ireland,  but  of  this  country.  Let  us 
remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  free  ourselves  from  the  connection  with  Ireland. 
I  have  mentioned  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  military  force  of  nearly  50,000  men. 
I  have  mentioned  the  miserable  condition  of  Ireland,  as  shown  by  the  events  of  the 
last  Tipperary  assizes.  Only  think  in  what  manner  the  destitute  of  Ireland  affect 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  here  by  that  immigration  into  this  country, 
which  you  can  neither  prevent  nor  control.  There  may  he  difficulties  with  respect 
to  emigration  to  other  countries,  but  just  consider  how  the  labouring  poor  here  are 
aflfected  by  the  sweepings  of  Ireland  being  poured  into  this  country.  If  yon  could 
direct  a  useful  emigration  to  other  countries,  it  would  Immediately  benefit  not  only 
Ireland  but  England  and  Scotland  also.  Such  an  incursion  of  poverty  into  this 
country  has  a  tendency  to  reduce  your  population  to  a  condition  not  much  superior 
to  that  of  those  who  are  so  added  to  its  numbers.  Recollect  the  position  of  that  part 
of  the  empire  to  which  I  refer.  I  speak  of  its  geographical  position.  Recollect  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  may  be  the  source  of  your  strength,  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  the  source  of  great  peril  and  weakness,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  hostile 
combinations  of  powerful  states  against  this  country.  That  great  man  to  whose 
authority  I  referred,  who  offered  his  advice  to  James  I.,  with  respect  to  the  phinta- 
tion  of  Ulster,  thus  speaks  of  the  effects  which  he  anticipated  from  that  measure : — 
**  The  third  consequence  is  the  great  safety  that  is  likely  to  grow  to  your  Majesty's 
estate  in  general  by  this  act ;  a  discomfiting  dl  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners — which 
the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  hath  heretofore  invited.^' 

It  is  now  above  250  years  since  that  observation  was  made.  The  population  of 
those  great  provinces,  Munster  and  Connaught,  now  consists  of  4,000,000  of  people. 
Of  those,  95  parts  out  of  the  100  are  Roman  Catholic.  Loyal  subjects,  I  thinV,  they 
have  proved  themselves,  during  the  temptations  to  rebellion  which  were  held  out  to 
them  by  men  of  property  and  influence,  during  a  period  when  the  severest  distress 
at  home  was  combined  with  universal  excitement  and  successful  revolt  In  many 
foreign  countries.  Still  between  you  and  them  there  exist  no  great  natural  sym- 
pathies :  that  connecting  link  which  was  supplied  by  the  possession  of  property  In 
the  hands  of  grreat  landed  proprietors,  is  greatly  weakened  by  the  desolation  which 
now  prevails,  by  the  condition  of  these  landed  proprietors,  m  consequence  of  the 
operation  of  the  poor-law  and  of  four  successive  years  of  famine.  Lord  Bacon, 
speaking  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  observed,  that  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  has 
hitherto  invited  the  hostile  attempts  of  foreigners.  We  have  had  the  happiness  to 
be  exempted  from  the  miseries  which  other  countries  of  Europe  had  undergone  from 
actual  invasion.  But  recollect  that  during  the  last  centnry,  on  three  difibrent  occa- 
sions, since  the  year  1759,  the  attempts  of  France  have  been  directed  towards  that 
very  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  social  improvement  of  which  I  am  attaching 
so  much  importance.  In  1759,  an  invasion  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  by  a  very 
formidable  armament,  was  only  defeated  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  M.  de  Conflans,  by  Sir  Edward  Hawke.  In  1796,  a  great  effort 
was  made  by  France  to  invade  that  part  of  Ireland  In  which  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressed unions  is  situated.  The  descent  on  Bantry  Bay  was  defeated  by  storms  which 
dispersed  the  fleet  of  France.  Again,  in  1798,  on  the  shores  of  another  of  those 
unions  a  landin^^  was  efllected.  The  first  town  seized  by  the  French  after  landing 
in  the  bay  of  KiUala  was  the  town  of  Ballina.  The  small  force  which  then  landed, 
consiating  of  not  more  thaa  1,100  men,  maintained  their  position  in^Jrdand.for 
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seTeoteen  days ;  aiid  the  town  was  in  tlie  possession  of  the  French  and  rebel  foree  for 
thirty-two  days  before  they  were  finally  expelled.  I  mention  these  facts  for  the  par- 
pose  of  reminding  joii  that  peace  may  not  always  be  preserved ;  that  you  may  have 
formidable  combinations  directed  against  you.  We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselres 
— experience  shows  us — that  this  west  coast  of  Ireland  is  the  weak  part  of  our  empire. 
If  we  can  bv  any  decisive  measures  promote  the  happiness,  contentment,  and  wel- 
fare of  its  mhabitants,  we  shall  not  only  be  promoting  the  internal  peace,  and 
advancing  the  prosperity  of  Ireland,  but,  as  Lord  Bacon  said,  we  shall  be  taking 
security  that  the  weakness  of  that  kingdom  shall  not,  as  heretofore,  invite  a  foreign 
enemy  to  invasion.  It  was  observed,  by  that  same  great  authority,  still  speaking  4f 
the  social  condition  of  Ireland — ^^  And  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  if  there  be  any 
weak  or  affected  part,  it  is  enough  to  draw  rheums  or  malign  humours  into  it,  to  th« 
interruption  of  the  health  of  the  whole  bodv." 

If  those  ^^  malign  humours"  and  "rheums,  *  to  quote  that  emphatiolanguage,  do  coo- 
tin  ue,  it  will  be  to  the  interruption  of  the  health  not  only  of  Ireland  but  of  the  whole 
United  Kingdom.  In  evils  which  afflict  the  natural  body,  there  may  be  the  means  of 
relief  by  violent  remedies.  If  an  unprofitable  member  ofiend  you,  you  must  cat  it 
off  and  cast  it  from  you.  If  a  tree  be  unfruitful,  and  cumbereth  the  ground,  you 
may  cut  it  down.  You  have  no  such  remedy  for  the  evils  that  afflict  the  social  system. 
You  must  cure  the  diseased  part,  or  bear  with  it — though  its  evil  influence  should 
affect  your  vital  energies.  You  have  no  such  remedy  as  excision— no  power  to  cut 
off  and  cast  from  you  the  offending  member  of  the  social  body.  It  is  in  the  growing 
conviction  that  its  weakness  will  be  our  weakness,  its  disease  our  disease,  that  I  see 
the  faint  hope  of  a  decisive  remedy.  It  has  pleased  God  to  afflict  us  with  a  great 
calamity^-which  may,  perhaps,  be  improved  into  a  blessing,  if  it  awakens  us  to  a  due 
sense  of  the  danger  which  threatens  us :  without  this  warning,  we  might  have  gone 
on  from  year  to  vear,  with  little  thought  of  the  future;  ^ill  trusting  to  one  pre- 
carious root  for  the  subsistence  of  millions — those  millions  badly  and  insufficiently 
fed  in  the  years  of  abundance,  and  doomed  to  starvation  in  the  years  of  dearth.  Let 
us  now  profit  by  this  solemn  warning — let  us  deeply  consider  whether  "  out  of  this 
nettle,  danger,  we  may  not  pluck  the  fiower,  safety" — ^and  convert  a  grievous  afflic- 
tion into  a  means  of  future  improvement  and  a  source  of  future  security. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were :  Ayes,  193;  Noes,  138;  majority  65,  Bill  read 
a  second  time,  and  committed  for  Thursday,  April  19. 


STATE  OF  THE  NATION. 
July  6,  1849. 

In  the  adjourned  debate  on  Mr.  Disraeli^s  motion — "  That  this  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  nation,** — 

Sib  Robebt  Peel  said :  Sir,  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  any  length,  if  indeed  at 
all,  into  those  considerations  of  a  purely  political  character,  which  are  naturally 
raised  by  the  ({uestion  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire. 
It  would  be  totally  out  of  my  power  to  do  justice  to  those  considerations  during  the 
period  for  which  I  could  fairly  expect  that  the  House  would  lend  me  its  attention. 
To  discuss  the  question  of  Ireland — the  colonial  policy — the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country,  in  one  speech,  must,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  do  justice  to  those  various 
topics,  absorb  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  that  little  would  be  left  for  the 
discussion  of  that  which  I  consider  to  be  the  main  point  at  issue  this  night,  namely, 
shall  we  displace  the  government,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  commercial 
policy  on  which  it  has  acted? 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  ministry  to  power,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  mj  duty 
to  give  to  the  great  majority  of  the  measures  the^^  have  introduced  a  general  support. 
I  have  thought  it  but  just  to  make  allowance  for  the  great  difficulties  with  which 
they  have  had  to  contend — commercial  discredit  and  distress — famine  in  Ireland — 
the  greatest  moral  and  social  revolution,  by  which  the  internal  tranquillity  of  nations 
or  the  peace  of  Europe  was  ever  disturbed.     I  have  thought  that  it  was  for  the  pub* 
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lie  interest,  that  the  energy  and  power  of  the  executive  goyemment  of  this  conotrj, 
during  sach  a  crisis  of  combined  dangers,  should  not  be  impaired  by  factious  or 
captious  opposition.  At  the  same  time,  Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood, 
that  all  I  mean  to.implv  by  the  yote  I  shall  give  to-night  is  this — tliat  I  cordiidly 
approve  of  the  general  principles  of  commercial  policy  by  which  her  Miyesty^s 
government  have  been  guidtsd,  and  that  I  will  not  consent  to  a  motion,  the  main  ob- 
ject of  which  avowedly  is,  to  censure  them  for  their  adherence  to  those  principles^ 
and  to  substitute  in  the  place  of  that  policy  some  other  economic  system. 

The  course  I  propose  to  pursue,  with  the  permission  of  the  Ilouse,  is  this^to 
examine  the  g^unds  upon  which  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  has  im- 
peached the  commercial  policy  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  years.  I  shall 
then  proceed  to  consider  whether  or  no  that  new  principle  of  economic  policy  which 
he  proposes  to  substitute  in  its  place,  has  any  foundation  in  reason  or  experience, 
and  whether  the  adoption  of  it  would  contribute  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  this 
country. 

In  examining  the  argpiments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire,  I  shall 
take  that  course  which  appears  to  me  by  far  the  most  likely  to  conduce  to  the  as- 
certaining of  truth — ^namely,  to  state  each  argument  separately,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
in  the  words  in  which  it  was  conveyed,  and  then  to  give  the  answer  to  such  argu- 
ment. And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  that  were  the  coarse  generally  pursued 
in  this  House  in  the  conduct  of  discussions  like  these,  substituting  the  plain  simple 
test  of  argument  for  yague  declamation,  it  would  conduce  to  the  full  elucidation  of 
the  matters  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

Sir,  I  understood  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  impeach  the  commer- 
cial policy  which  has  been  acted  upon  for  some  time  past,  and  to  attribute  to  that 
policy  a  great  part  of  the  suffering  under  which  it  is  admitted,  that  some  interests  in 
this  country,  or  in  portions  of  this  country,  are  now  labouring.  But  I  was  struck, 
I  confess,  by  an  admission  of  the  hon.  gentleman  at  the  commencement  of  his  speech. 
I  willingly  pay  to  him  the  acknowledgments  which  are  justly  due  for  that  admission. 
He  was  describing  the  state  of  this  country  when  the  noble  lord  succeeded  to  power, 
and  he  made  this  admission  with  respect  to  its  condition,  and  the  moral  influence  of 
that  goyernment,  which  was  in  power  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1846.  He 
said,  that  Europe  generally  was  enjoying  profound  tranquillity ;  that  there  was  great 
confidence  reposed  by  foreign  powers  in  her  Majesty's  ministers ;  that  if  misunder- 
standings arose,  there  was  a  ready  reference  to  the  authority  of  the  British  goyernment, 
and  a  willing  acquiescence  in  the  advice  which  it  offered  for  the  adjustment  of  those 
misunderstandings.  The  hon.  gentleman  said,  moreover,  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state 
of  comparative  prosperity,  and  that  the  agricultural  interest  was  contented,  and 
looking  forward  with  hope  to  the  future.  He  said,  also,  that  the  greatest  export 
trade  that  this  country  had  ever  carried  on  was  carried  on  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1845,  and  that  her  Majesty's  present  goyernment,  on  succeeding  to  power,  foand  a 
surplus  of  some  X2,000,000  or  j£d,O0O,0(K>  in  the  exchequer.  Well,  if  that  was  the 
state  of  this  country ;  if  all  interests  were  so  prosperous ;  but,  above  all,  if  such  was 
the  condition  of  our  finances,  and  of  our  export  trade,  I  ask  this  question — What  had 
been  the  principles  of  financial  and  commercial  policy  adopted  for  some  years  pre- 
yiously  to  that  time  ? 

I  find  that,  in  the  year  1841,  there  was  a  deficit  of  income  of  about  £2,600,000. 
I  find  that  in  the  preceding  year,  1840,  vou  had  adopted  the  system  of  imposing 
additional  duties  upon  imports ;  you  had  imposed  five  per  cent,  in  addition  to  all  the 
then  existing  duties,  upon  the  import  of  raw  material,  upon  articles  of  food,  upon 
every  thing  that  constituted  the  import  trade  of  the  country.  That  addition,  so 
placed  upon  imports,  had  produced  no  corresponding  augmentation  of  the  revenue, 
but  directly  the  reverse.  In  the  case  of  additions  to  the  assessed  taxes— of  additions 
to  direct  taxation — the  anticipations  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  been 
realised ;  while  in  the  instance  of  additions  to  customs  duties  upon  imports,  his 
anticipations  had  been  wholly  disappointed.  The  five  per  cent,  of  nominal  addition 
to  import  duties,  had  produced  no  ^^e  per  cent,  of  additional  revenue.  In  1842, 
you  adopted  a  different  principle.  You  imposed  an  income-tax,  and  you  reduced 
taxation  upon  all  the  great  articles  of  subsistence.  You  reduced  taxation  upon  raw 
materials  of  your  manufactures,  and  upon  the  food  of  the  people.    In  1842,  you 
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found  prohibition  upon  the  import  of  every  animal  which  consUtntes  food.  You 
found  prohibition  upon  meat,  high  protection  npon  corn,  heavy  duties  npon  mnny 
articles  constituting  the  rair  material  on  which  labour  could  be  employed.  You 
adopted  a  different  system.  You  imposed  an  income-tax,  by  which  £5,000,000  was 
raised.  You  removed  the  prohibitions  npon  the  import  of  animals  and  meat — you 
reduced  the  duties  upon  every  article  which  enters  into  the  subsistence  of  the  people 
— ^you  g^reatly  reduced  the  protective  duties  upon  corn — ^you  reduced  the  duties  apoB 
655  articles  of  import  from  abroad.  The  result  was  that  condition  of  public  afikrrs 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  represented  to  have  been  the  happy  lot  of  this  country 
in  1846.  Observe,  agpriculturists  looking  forward  with  hope,  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
comparative  prosperity,  the  greatest  export  trade  that  was  ever  known ;  all  this  was, 
I  will  not  say  the  result  of,  but  at  least  coincident  with,  the  reformation  of  your 
financial  and  eommercial  system. 

But  then,  says  the  hon.  gentleman—*'  In  1846,  you  adopted  a  totally  new  principle, 
and  from  the  introduction  of  that  new  principle  have  resulted  the  evil  consequences 
which  we  now  deplore." 

/  Now,  my  answer  upon  that  point  is  this^In  1846,  we  adopted  no  new  commercial 
/  principle ;  we  merely  carried  further  the  commercial  principle  which  had  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon  in  1842,  and  in  successive  years.  [Marks  of  dissent.]  It 
is  more  respectful  to  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  to  submit  his  arguments 
and  doctrines  to  the  test  of  reason,  than  to  adopt  any  other  course ;  and  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  conduct  the  argument  precisely  in  the  manner  in  which  I  should  conduct  a 
purely  scientific  controversy  into  which  party  feeling  did  not  enter.  Bat  I  adhere 
to  my  statement,  that  in  1846  no  new  pnnciple  was  introduced ;  and  I  give  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  fullest  opportunity  of  answering  my  arguments.  What  new  prin- 
ciple was  introduced  in  1846,  that  had  not  been  sanctioned  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  1842  and  the  close  of  1845  f  Before  the  end  of  1845, 
the  duties  upon  cotton  and  upon  sheep*s  wool  had  been  repealed.  In  1842,  the 
reduction  of  duties  upon  articles  of  import,  amounted  to  £1,092,000;  in  1843,  to 
£411,000;  in  1844,  to  £458,000;  and  in  1845,  to  £4,511,000;  the  total  amount  of 
this  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  end  of  1845  being  £6,582,000,  without  any  equi- 
valent concessions  by  foreign  countries.  The  articles  upon  which  that  reduction 
mainly  took  place,  were  either  raw  materials,  articles  of  food,  or  articles  of  general 
consumption,  like  coffee  and  sugar.  What  new  principle  of  commercial  legislation, 
then,  was  introduced  in  1846  P  The  amount  of  duties  remitted  in  1846,  was 
£1^151,000,  the  amount  remitted  in  the  four  preceding  years  having  been 
£6,582,000.  The  articles  which  in  1846  were  selected  for  reduced  taxation  were 
these — ^tallow,  timber  (being  an  additional  reduction  thereon),  brandy,  soap,  linseed 
cake,  rape  cake,  and  many  other  articles,  the  introduction  of  which  is  important  to 
the  agricultural  interest.  Thare  was,  indeed,  provision  made  for  the  ultimate 
repeal  of  the  corn-law ;  but  that  is  the  single  instance  in  respect  to  which  yon  can 
justly  contend  that  any  principle  of  legislation  was  adopted  in  1846  which  had  not 
previously  been  acted  upon  in  1842,  1843,  1844,  and  1845.  And  now  observe,  with 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law :  that  repeal,  so  far  as  the  act  of  1846  was 
concerned,  did  not  take  place  until  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  It  was  from  sheer 
necessity  that  in  1847  you  suspended  the  duties.  The  hon.  member  for  Dorsetshire 
seconded  the  motion  for  their  suspension.  But  during  nearly  the  whole  of  1848, 
you  levied  a  duty  of  8«.  or  lOf.  on  foreign  corn,  and,  consequently,  if  there  hate 
ensued  any  evil  effects  from  the  repeal  of  the  corn-law,  you  cannot  date  them  from 
an  earlier  period  than  the  1st  of  February,  1849.  Protection,  excepting  for  the  in- 
terval for  which  you  voluntarily  abandoned  it  from  the  fear  of  scarcity,  lasted  up  to 
the  1st  of  February,  1849. 

Still  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  it  is  the  new  tariff  which  has  caused  the 
commercial  depression,  and  that  the  principles  of  free  trade,  adopted  in  1846  and 
the  preceding  years,  have  created  or  aggravated  the  distress  under  which  the 
country  is  suffering.  Now,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  the  principles  embodied 
in  that  tariff,  have  not  caused  any  one  of  the  evils  which  have  been  endured  ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  principles  involved  in  that  tariff  have  gpreatly  mitigated 
those  evils.  Let  us  analyse  this  tariff.  I  challenge  you  to  show  me  in  what  parti- 
cular it  is  possible  that  free  trade  can  have  caused  the  distress  of  the  country.    Let 
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tts  compare  the  official  value  of  the  imports  into  Great  Britain  in  1848,  with  the  same 
value  in  1846.  In  the  latter  year,  the  official  value  of  the  imports  was  ;£73,000,000 ;  *, 
the  official  value  in  1848  was  £89»OOOfOOO.  Some  contended  that  it  is  the  amount  ^ 
of  imports,  there  being,  according  to  them,  no  corresponding  amount  of  exports, 
which  has  caused  the  depression  of  industry  in  this  country.  Let  us,  then^ 
analyse  these  imports,  and  consider  the  several  articles  of  import  of  which  this 
tariff  consists.  I  divide  it  into  three  g^^eat  branches.  First,  I  take  the  articles  of 
consumption — ^the  food,  the  luxuries — the  articles  which  the  people  eat  and  drink ;  I 
next  take  the  raw  materials  of  manufacture ;  and,  lastly,  the  foreign  manufactured 
goods.  It  is  contended,  that  the  amount  of  these  manufactured  goods,  which  under 
the  operation  of  free  trade  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  has  interfered  with 
domestic  industry,  and  caused  many  laborious  and  industrious  persons  to  lose  their 
means  of  employment.  Let  us  divide  the  imports  of  1848,  amounting  in  value  to 
£89,000,000,  into  the  three  heads  I  have  referred  to — namely,  articles  of  consump- 
tion, raw  materials,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  amount  in  official  value  of 
the  articles  of  consumption  imported,  was  not  less  than  ;£32,500,000.  Will  any 
man  tell  me  that  he  trudges  the  import  of  one  single  pound  weight  of  those  articles 
of  consumption  P  What  bias  become  of  them  P  They  have  been  imported,  they  have 
been  paid  for,  and  they  have  been  eaten.  Can  you  deny  any  one  of  these  three 
propositions,  that  the  articles  in  question  have  been  imported,  paid  for,  and  con- 
sumed P  And  how  paid  for  P  I  suppose  I  shall  be  told,  they  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  transmission  of  gold.  It  had  been  argued  that  if  you  permit  these  free  imports, 
the  foreigner  will  not  take  our  manufactured  goods  in  return,  but  will  insist  on  pay- 
ment in  gold ;  that  consequentlv  the  currency  will  be  disturbed,  and  the  reserve  in 
the  bank  will  be  exhausted.  There  will  be  imports,  it  is  true ;  but  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  extravagant  imports,  a  constant  exportation  of  gold  to  pay  for  them, 
and  a  corresponding  appreciation  of  the  currency.  If  this  be  so,  how  happens  it 
that,  concurrently  with  the  great  increase  of  imports,  there  has  been,  at  the  same 
time,  no  diminution  of  gold  P  nay,  that  there  has  been,  in  consequence  of  the  state 
of  these  exchanges,  an  accumulation,  an  increase  of  gold  P  In  the  autumn  of  1847, 
the  bank  had  a  reserve  of  not  less  than  ten  millions  of  gold.  The  official  value  of  your 
imports  increased  from  seventy-eight  milUons  in  1846,  to  eighty- nine  millions  in 
1848,  and  yet  the  stock  of  gold  in  the  bank  has  not  been  diminished ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  increased  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions.  So  much  for  the  threatened  exhaustion 
of  your  gold. 

But  what  has  become  of  the  imported  'articles  of  consumption  P  Who  have  con- 
sumed this  £32,500,000  worth  of  eatable  and  drinkable  materials  P  Has  any  one 
had  too  much  P  Has  there  been  any  case  of  surfeit  P  Is  the  cholera  attributable  to 
that  consumption,  or  has  any  other  disease  or  suffering  been  entailed  in  consequence 
of  this  import  of  food  P  I  believe  not ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  whole  of  these 
imports  and  the  consumption  of  them  have  contributed  to  the  material  comfort  of  the 
people,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  public  misfortune  if  this  amount  of  £32,000,000 
of  imporU  had  been  by  any  process  reduced  to  £22,000,000  or  £25,000,000,  or  any 
smaller  sum.  I  believe  that  the  import  of  these  commodities,  being  articles  of  sub- 
sistence, has  not  only  contributed  directly  to  the  material  comfort  of  those  who  con- 
sumed them,  but  has  also  encouraged  their  labour,  because  they  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  proceeds  of  labour. 

So  much  for  the  articles  of  consumption ;  I  come  now  to  the  articles  of  raw 
material.  The  leadingr  principle  of  every  tariff  with  which  I  was  connected, 
was  the  diminution  of  the  duties  on  raw  materials.  Is  it  possible  to  contend 
that  you  have  diminished  the  encouragement  to  domestic  industry  by  having 
reduced  the  cost  of  the  articles  used  in  our  manufactures  P  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
tend  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  articles  used  in  dyeing,  on  furniture  woods 
on  madder,  indigo,  and  on  all  those  raw  materials  reauired  for  our  manufactures, 
can  have  any  other  effect  than  that  of  diminishing  the  cost  of  the  manufactured 
article  here,  and  of  enabling  the  manufactured  goods  of  this  country  to  compete 
wiUi  greater  advantage  with  articles  of  foreign  manufacture  P  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
tend that  such  a  measure  has  interfered  injuriously  with  the  domestic  industry  of 
this  country  P 

I  have  now  spoken  of  the  articles  of  food  imported,  aod  of  the  articles  of  raw 
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material.  Let  us  now  take  the  third  branch  into  which  I  divided  the  table  of  imports 
— the  foreign  goods  partly  or  wholly  manufactured.  It  is  said  that  it  is  the  import 
of  these  foreign  manufactured  goods  which  has  caused  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Now,  how  stands  the  case  ?  Here  is  this  great  commercial  country  interfering  with 
the  domestic  industry  of  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  bv  the  exports  of  its 
manufactures.  If  this  be  interference — if  it  be  not  a  positive  addition  to  the  com- 
fort and  happines!>  of  those  communities  with  which  we  deal,  where  is  the  delinquent 
so  enormous  as  Great  Britain?  In  1848,  you  exported  in  oflScial  value  about 
£133,000,000,  the  produce  of  your  industry ;  and  you  imported  foreign  manufac- 
tured goods  to  the  amount  in  declared  value  of  about  £4,722,000  worth.  Is  such 
an  amount  sufficient  to  account  for  the  distress?  Your  imports,  in  1848,  of  raw 
materials  to  be  fabricated  by  your  industry  amounted  in  value  to  £48,400,000,  and 
the  manufactured  goods  imported  amounted  to  £4,700,000.  But  is  that  £4,700,000 
the  amount  which  was  taken  for  home  consumption,  and  which  could  by  any  pocsi- 
bility  interfere  with  your  domestic  industry  ?  No.  Deduct  from  that  amount  all 
that  you  re-exported.  Of  cotton  goods  from  India  and  Europe  you  imported  in 
value  £512,000;  but  you  re-exported  a  very  considerable  portion  of  that  qu&ntitj  so 
imported— no  less  than  £275,000.  Therefore,  deduct  from  the  £512,000  worth  im- 
ported, the  £275,000  worth  re-exported.  Could  there  be  a  greater  proof  of  the  benefit 
/of  free  trade  than  this,  that  it  enables  this  country  to  become  the  entrepot  for  the 
f  goods  of  other  nations,  inviting  those  goods  to  these  shores,  giving  to  them  the  ad- 
*  vantage  of  our  warehousing  system,  causing  them  to  be  deposited  here  for  re-exporta- 
tion ?  Thus  was  employment  found  for  British  shipping  and  British  capital,  in 
conducting  a  foreign  carrying  trade,  without  the  possibility  of  interfering  in  any  shape 
with  your  domestic  industry.  You  refer  to  the  great  import  of  foreign  silks.  That 
import  has  taken  place,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  natural  operations  of  tnute, 
as  on  account  of  the  troubled  state  of  France,  and  the  desire  which  the  French  manu- 
facturer had  of  realising  the  value  of  whatever  could  be  sold.  Bat  of  the  foreign 
silk  goods  imported,  you  exported  to  the  value  of  £870,000 ;  and  when  you  estimate 
the  extent  to  which  the  domestic  manufacture  was  interfered  with  by  the  import,  then 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  whole  amount  re-exported. 

But  another  and  still  further  deduction  you  must  make.  You  must  deduct  from 
the  amount  of  the  legitimate  imports  all  that  would  have  been  imported  by  smug- 
gling, if  you  had  chosen  to  retain  high  duties  of  40  or  50  per  cent.  No  doubt  in 
such  case  the  apparent  amount  of  imports  might  have  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
manufacturer  in  this  country  might  have  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that  at 
any  rate  but  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  amount  of  the  present  imports  had  entered. 
No  idea  could  be  more  delusive.  The  smuggler  would  have  corrected  the  absurdity 
of  ^our  commercial  system,  and  would  have  pocketed  the  gain  to  the  revenue 
which  the  exchequer  has  derived  from  facilitating  commercial  intercourse.  Take 
the  articles  with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  great  complaint,  such  as  watches, 
leather,  gloves,  embroidery,  and  needlework.  Do  you  think  that,  with  a  restored 
duty  of  40  or  50  per  cent.,  there  would  be  a  corresponding  protection  to  domestic 
industi7?  No  such  thing.  There  would  be  a  loss  to  the  revenue,  but  not  increased 
-protection  to  domestic  industry.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  in  1844,  which 
was  presided  over  by  my  lamented  friend,  whose  loss  all  who  knew  him,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  character,  must  deplore,  the  late  Lord  Granville  Somerset.  It  was  a 
commission  of  inquiry  respecting  certain  frauds  in  the  customs.  They  reported 
that  they  were  disposed  to  admit  that  the  annual  loss  of  revenue  which  occurred  bore 
some  approximation  to  one-half  the  amount  of  duty  levied;  that,  with  respect  to  lace, 
they  were  assured  that  more  than  one-half  the  quantity  imported  was  introduced 
without  payment  of  duty;  and  that  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
courts  of  law  showed  the  almost  unlimited  amount  of  fraud  committed  in  respect  to 
the  article  of  gloves.  They  expressed  serious  apprehensions  that  extensive  frauds 
were  not  confined  to  the  articles  above-named.  With  such  evidence  before  us, 
what  is  the  prudent  course  to  pursue?  Is  it  to  continue  the  duty  to  such  an  amount 
as  would  have  the  effect  of  handing  over  to  the  smuggler  half  the  revenue  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  gloves,  and  to  permit  lace  and  embroidery  to  be  sent  into 
this  country  under  encouragements  to  fraud,  which  no  vigilance  can  control;  or  is  it 
mot  the  wiser  plan  to  facilitate  the  legal  import  by  lowering  the  duties,  thus  enabling 
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the  maoufacturer  here  to  know  at  any  rate  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  he  has 
to  contend  with? 

Let  118  take  the  case  of  the  import  of  foreign  manufactured  goods  in  brass,  copper, 
and  cutlery.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Birmingham, 
in  which  he  described  the  state  of  Birmingham  to  be  such  that  the  Birmingham 
manufacturers  in  brass,  copper,  cutlery,  and  buttons,  could  not  find  a  sale  for  their 
articles;  that  their  trade  was  greatly  depressed;  and  that  the  quantity  of  German 
and  other  foreign  cutlery  und  buttons  imported  interfered  with  home  productions 
even  in  the  Birmingham  market.  Is  it  not  marvellous  that  the  Birmingham  manu- 
facturer should  be  beaten  in  Birmingham  by  the  foreigner,  when  he  can  beat  the 
foreigner  in  all  the  other  markets  of  the  world?  [*^  Hear,  hear!'*  Mr.  Muntz;  No.] 
Being  aware  of  the  deep  interest  which  the  hon.  member  takes  in  all  that  concerns 
Birmiogham,  and  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the  manufactures  of  that  town,  I  was 
startled  by  his  declaration,  which  elicited  much  cheering  from  the  friends  of  protec- 
tion. I  said  to  an  hon.  friend  of  mine — **•  Let  us  know  the  truth;  let  us  have  an 
account  of  all  the  metallic  manufactures  brought  into  this  country  from  abroad;  and 
in  the  same  return,  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  manufactured  articles  precisely  of 
the  same  kind  sent  out  of  this  country  for  the  supply  of  foreign  markets ;  we  shall 
then  know  what  is  the  foundation  for  the  assertion  tliat  the  Birmingham  cutlers*  and 
button  makers  cannot  sell  their  own  goods  in  their  own  town.'' 

Well,  the  return  which  was  thus  moved  for,  includes  brass,  copper,  zinc  manufac- 
tures, buttons,  lacquered  goods,  and  so  forth.  It  gives  the  amount  of  all  these 
articles  imported  from  abroad.  If  you  tell  me  that  this  is  not  a  faithful  account  of 
the  whole  amount  of  imports — that  a  great  many  other  articles  are  smuggled  in, 
pay  no  duty,  and  do  not  appear  in  this  return,  my  answer  is — then  let  us  reduce  the 
duty  again.  That  assertion  constitutes  anything  but  an  impeachment  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty.  The  legitimate  conclusion  is  that  the  duty  retained  is  still  too 
high.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  admit  that  the  duty  is  so  low  that  there  is  no 
smuggling,  but  that  this  return  contains  a  true  account  of  the  imports  of  the  articles 
I  have  referred  to,  then  let  us  compare  the  import  of  these  foreign  manufactured 
•goods  for  the  last  three  years  with  the  amount  which  we  sent  to  other  countries. 
In  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  the  aggregate  average  amount  of  all  these  imports  into 
England,  from  Germany  and  every  other  country,  was  worth  ^£102,000,  or  i>34,000 
a  year  on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years.  Now,  if  we  had  exported  only  some 
such  amount,  that  might  constitute  a  presumption  that  our  manufacture  was  de- 
pressed and  interfered  with,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  contend  with 
foreign  rivals  in  neutral  markets.  But  in  the  same  three  years  in  which  we  im- 
ported this  ;$1 02,000  worth  of  metal  goods,  we  exported  annually  to  the  amount  of 
£4,400,000  worth  of  exactly  the  same  articles;  the  total  aggregate  amount  of  the 
imports  in  the  three  years  being  £102,000  worth,  and  the  total  aggregate  amount  of 
the  exports  for  the  three  years  was  £13,372,000.  The  average  of  exports  was 
£4,420,000  worth  a  year.  The  average  of  imports,  £34,000  per  annum.  Now, 
what  muat  these  foreigpiiers,  who  have  not  half  our  capital,  or  half  our  skill,  or  half 
our  natural  advantages  for  these  productions  of  industry — what  must  they  think  of 
us  when  we  denounce  them  as  interlopers,  interfering  with  our  domestic  industry, 
inasmuch  as  they  send  here  some  £34,000  worth  of  metal  goods  in  the  year,  while 
we  feel  no  scruple,  at  the  same  time,  in  interfering  with  their  domestic  industry  by 
sending  them  £4,400,000  worth?  What  a  grasping,  selfish,  exacting  people  we 
must  seem  to  them  I  I  ask,  then,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
tariff  either  in  1842,  1846,  or  1846 — that  the  free  import  of  raw  materials,  or  such 
an  import  of  manufactured  goods  as  I  have  described — can  be  justly  made  respon- 
sible for  the  manufacturing  distress  of  this  country  ? 

I  proceed  to  consider  the  second  ground  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  impeached 
our  commercial  policy.  I  think  he  said  that  the  average  official  value  of  all  exports 
in  1845  and  1846  was  £133,000,000,  and  that  the  average  declared  value  in  those 
two  years  was  £59,500,000 ;  that  in  1848  the  official  value,  which  signified  quantity, 
did  not  fall  very  far  short  of  the  official  value  in  1845  and  1846,  but  that  the  declared 
value  in  1848  fell  short  by  £6,500,000,  amounting  only  to  £53,000,000.  The  hon. 
gentleman  drew  this  conclusion,  that  the  working  classes  had  received  £6,500,000 
.  less  in  1848  than  they  did  before.     The  hon.  gentleman  also  instituted  a  comparison 
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between  four  months  of  1849  and  four  months  of  1848.  He  said  that  ifaere  is  a 
depreciation  in  cotton  goods  exported,  comparing  1849  with  1848,  to  the  anKMUitca 
j^46,000;  and  he  added,  that  consequently  the  English  workman  has  been  obiigcd 
to  receiTO  for  his  labour  £646,000  less  than  in  last  year.  I  totally  deny  the  inler- 
ence  which  the  hon.  member  drew  from  that  circumstance.  I  deny,  because  tWc 
was  a  falling-off  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  in  1848  as  compared  with  the 
average  deckred  value  of  those  of  1845  and  1846,  to  the  extent  of  £6,500,000,  tUt 
thereiore  the  working  classes  received  in  1848,  £6,500,000  less  for  their  labour  than 
they  obtained  in  1845-6.  It  would  be  melancholy  indeed  if  that  were  the  eaae; 
but  my  consolation  is,  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  taken  place.  First,  let  m 
observe,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unsafe  than  any  inference  drawn  from  the  retnras 
which  give  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  exported.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  accounts  of  imports  and  exports  are  prepared,  arguments  drawn  from  that 
source  must  be  exceedingly  fallacious.  Take  the  case  of  the  cotton  manufaetnres ; 
the  oflBcial  value  is  drawn  from  the  aggregate  quantity  of  the  gfoods  exported,  with- 
out any  reference  to  that  most  important  element  of  value,  quality.  But  if  yoo 
afgne  that  because  the  declared  value  of  manufactiires  exported  at  one  period  is  be- 
low that  of  another  period,  therefore  we  have  sustained  a  corresponding  losa,  I  wOl 
prove  to  you  that  this  country  ought  long  since  to  have  been  utterly  ruined.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  a  wonderful  circumstance  if,  with  the  progressive  improvements  in 
machinery,  and  with  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  not  cotton  alone,  bdft  of  all  the  raw 
materials  which  enter  into  manufactures,  there  had  not  been  a  corresponding-  &lting- 
ofFin  the  declared  value  of  manufactured  articles.  The  hon.  member  for  Bueking- 
hamshire  was  not  in  parliament  at  an  earlier  period,  when  a  controversy  raged  with 
respect  to  this  very  question.  The  hon.  member  said,  if  I  recollect  aright,  towards 
the  close  of  his  very  able  speech  the  other  night — Nunc  modem  nooo  quodam  mortki 
civitas  moritur,  2fow,  I  want  to  show  that  this  is  an  old  disease;  and  I  undertake 
to  prove  that  it  has,  at  former  periods,  afflicted  the  country  under  a  much  more 
aggravated  form  than  it  does  at  present.  The  doctrine  which  infested  the  late 
Alderman  Waithroan  during  his  whole  life,  and  which  he  carried  with  him  to  lib 
grave,  was  this — that  there  had  been  a  vast  diminution  in  the  declared  ralue,  as 
compared  with  the  quantities,  of  articles  exported,  and  that  the  country,  therefore, 
was  rapidly  consuming  its  own  strength,  and  approaching  utter  extinction.  The 
hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  would  have  been  surprised  at  hearing  how  elo- 

aueut  Alderman  Waithman  could  bb.upon  this  point.  This  was  the  substance  of 
le  worthy  alderman's  argument  in  his  own  words.  He  said — **  That  the  govern- 
ment  forgot  that  every  branch  of  our  trade  was  founded  on  prohibition — that  the 
country  was  struggling  with  dreadful  difficulties — that  3,000,000  quarters  of  com,  and 
£2,000,000  worth  of  silk  manufactures,  had  been  imported  into  this  oonntry;  and 
fldthough  it  was  argued  that  the  money  paid  for  all  this  would  come  back,  he  could 
tell  the  House  it  was  no  such  thing;  for  that  whatever  we  might  import,  oar 
exports  would  not  increase  in  consequence — that  in  the  course  of  the  kst  twelve 
years  preceding  that  in  which  he  spoke,  we  had  lost  £120,000,000  by  our  export 
trade/^ 

He  proved  all  this  by  the  paper  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  This  shows  how 
much  more  aggravated  the  disorder  was  in  those  days ;  and  be  it  remembered  that 
that  fatal  decline  took  place  in  the  time  of  ample  protection  to  domestic  indnstry. 
Alderman  Waithman  took  the  exports  from  1814  to  1828,  with  their  offieial  and 
their  declared  or  real  value,  and  divided  them  into  two  periods,  one  finom  1814  to 
1820,  and  the  other  from  1820  to  1828.  He  showed,  that  in  the  first  period  the 
excess  of  real  over  official  value,  was  £41,521,000;  that  from  1820  the  real  value, 
as  compared  with  the  official,  began  to  decline;  and  that  in  the  second . period, 
namely,  from  1820  to  1828,  the  total  excess  of  official  over  real  value,  was 
£83,243,000.  Thence  he  inferred  that  there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of 
articles  exported,  amounting,  on  the  whole  period  of  fourteen  years,  to  the  sum  of 
£124,698,000.  He  said  that  the  yearly  real  value  of  exports  from  1814  to  1820, 
was  £45,262,000.  and  from  1820  to  1828,  £36,462,000.  He  thus  made  the  annual 
decrease  amount  to  £8,800,000,  to  which  he  added  a  decrease  of  colonial  and  foreign 
produce,  £4,524,000,  making,  together,  £13,325,000.  Finally,  the  worthy  alder- 
man made  out  that  there  was  a  depreciation  in  the  value  of  exports  to  the  extent  of 
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^£28,000,000  00  ^^,000,000,  or  60  per  cent. ;  and  then  lie  prophesied,  ag  doubtless 
he  would  have  been  justified  in  doing  if  his  theory  had  been  correct,  that  we  could 
not  continue  in  that  course  without  being  overwhelmed  by  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
Ought  not  this  to  suggest  to  the  mind  of  the  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  the 
possibility  of  his  being  wrong  in  the  deduction  which  he  has  drawn  from  the  falling- 
ofT  in  the  declared  value  of  exports  P  Having  diminished  the  cost,  not  only  of 
cotton,  but  of  oil,  and  everything  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  mannfaotures, 
it  IS  the  natural  result  that  there  should  be  a  diminished  cost  of  production ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  therefore  there  must  be  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  wages 
paid.  It  is  a  totally  erroneous  conclusion,  because  the  declared  value  of  exports 
happens  to  be  £646,000  less  at  one  period  tlian  another,  therefore  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  the  exported  articles  have  received  ;£646,000  less  wages  at 
one  time  than  another.  [Here  Mr.  Disraeli  made  an  observation.]  The  hon. 
member's  words  were — "The  cotton  goods  exported  in  1849  were  £646,000  less  in 
declared  value  than  the  same  Quantity  of  goods  exported  in  1848,  and,  therefore,  the 
English  workman  had  receivea  £646,000  less  for  his  labour.^* 

That  is  what  I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  state ;  and  I  contend,  in  reply,  that 
it  IS  erroneous  to  infer  that  because  there  has  been  a  diminution  iu  the  declared 
value  of  exports,  the  labourers  who  produce  the  articles  exported  suffer  any  loss. 

I  will  give  another  proof  of  the  fallacy  of  conclusions  drawn  from  the  declared 
value  of  manufactures  exported.  In  1815,  the  number  of  yards  of  wove  cotton 
manufactures  exported  from  this  country  was  252,000,000,  and  the  declared  value 
of  the  same,  £18,158,000.  In  1845,  the  quantity  of  wove  cotton  manufactures  ex- 
ported was  1,091,000,000  yards,  and  the  declared  value,  £18,009,000.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  100  pieces  of  calico  cost  18«.  in  1815,  and  that  400  pieces  cost  no 
more  in  1845.  This  circumstance  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  how  unsafe  It  is  to 
argue  from  these  accounts  of  declared  values. 

The  hon.  member  for  Buckinghamshire  contends  that  the  loss  which  he  assumes 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  falling-off  in  the  declared  value  of  exported  produce,  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  labourer,  and  he  drew  from  that  circumstauce  melancholy  inferences 
with  respect  to  the  future  condition  of  the  country.  Being  desirous  of  meeting  his 
arguments  fairly  and  dispassionately,  I  will,  as  far  as  possible,  comply  with  his 
sugfgestioo,  that  in  the  course  of  this  discus:$ion  we  should  refer  only  to  official  docu- 
ments. It  is,  however,  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  that  rule  when  the  question 
turns  on  the  present  demand  for  labour,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  labourer. 
Like  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer,  upon  this  point, 
to  the  most  recent  information  which  I  have  received,  and  on  the  credibility  of  which 
I  can  fully  rely.  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  question  is  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  those  who  earn  their  daily  subsistence  by  labour.  From  the 
accounts  I  have  received  on  this  subject,  I  will  select  those  which  have  reached  roe 
from  three  manufacturing  towns  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom— from  Chippen- 
ham, representing  the  mannfactnriog  interests  of  the  West  of  England;  from 
Nottingham,  representing  the  central  part  of  England ;  and  Dundee,  representing 
ScotUind.     The  letter  from  Chippenham,  dated  the  80th  of  June,  is  as  follows : — 

^*  Chippbitham,  June  30. 
«'  My  dear  Sir—My  statement  to  yon  this  morning,  I  find,  in  reference  to  our 
books,  to  be  correct.  In  the  six  months  ending  this  day  we  have  paid  to  the  same 
number  of  people  25  per  cent,  more  wages  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1847, 
and  fully  20  per  cent,  more  than  in  1848 ;  and  I  believe  the  people  in  this 
place  generally  are  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  in  every  way  more  comfortable 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  The  general  trade  of  the  town  is  in  a  very  flourish- 
ing state;  poor-rates  about  3«.  Ad.  in  the  pound ;  the  number  of  people  in  the  union 
workhouse,  97.  The  West  of  Enghmd  cloth  trade  is  unquestionably  better  than  it 
has  been  for  years.  I  have  reason  to  know  that  in  the  town  of  Trowbridge,  more 
goods  have  been  made  and  sold  in  the  last  six  or  nine  months,  and  a  lamr  amount 
of  wages  paid  to  the  people,  than  were  ever  before  known ;  and  this,  I  believe,  b 
the  case  in  the  whole  clothing  district  of  the  West  of  England ;  the  parliamentary 
returns  of  the  consumption  of  cotton  and  wool  prove  it  to  be  the  same  both  in  York- 
shire and  Lancashire." 
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In  the  West  of  England,  and  other  parts  of  the  clothing  district,  there  fs  lnd^\ 
one  cause  of  complaint  The  manufacturers  cannot  get  a  sufficient  quantitj  : 
foreign  wool.  When  we  reduced  the  duty  on  foreign  wool,  it  was  foretold  that  th* 
measure  would  interfere  with  domestic  produce,  and  reduce  the  ralue  of  the  wcr^ 
grown  at  home.  So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  the  manufacturers  are  dow  07101 
out  for  more  foreign  wool ;  and  the  more  foreign  wool  they  obtain,  the  better  is  tue 
demand  for  our  own  wool,  in  order  that  it  may  be  worlced  up  with  the  forei^.  A 
letter  from  Nottingham  is  in  these  terms : — 

**  NOTTIKGHAK,  JuHe  11. 

*'  In  tho  hosiery  trade,  both  at  Leicester  and  Nottingham,  an  advance  of  wages  has 
taken  place,  and  a  second  advance  is  now  demanded  by  the  workmen ;  and,  k 
the  present  time,  I  should  suppose,  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  bands  Lave  now 
struck  work  in  Nottingham  for  a  second  advance.  In  my  experience,  I  have  nerer 
found  workmen  turning  ont  for  an  advance  of  wages  but  in  times  when  thej  were 
comparatively  in  tolerable  or  better  circumstances,  and  they  have  had  full  woA:  nov 
since  May,  1848,  and  the  price  of  bread  and  meat,  as  well  as  clothing,  so  cheap,  thsi 
for  many  years  past  the  operatives  have  not  been  so  well  off.  I  have  no  mills  wt^- 
ing  short  time,  but  all  fully  employed.  The  silk  factories,  who  spin  silk  for  the 
lace  trade,  cannot  supply  the  present  demand;  the  lace  trade  is  mach  improved, 
particularly  in  black  silk  lace  and  black  silk  shawls.*' 

The  letter  from  Dundee  said— 

"DuKDEB,  Jwme  II. 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  I  beg  to  state,  that  at  no  period,  for 
several  years  past,  have  the  mills,  in  my  district,  been  so  actively  or  fully  employed 
as  at  present.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  trade  is  healthy  and  nouHshiog; 
and  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  of  a  continuance  of  thb 
state  of  matters  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  consequently,  great  demand  for 
labour,  not  only  in  the  mills,  but  in  all  the  occupations  connected  with  our  manufac- 
tures. Provisions  and  all  other  necessaries  are  extremely  cheap,  potatoes  and 
butchers'  meat  excepted,  the  former  of  which  articles  is  always  scarce  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  latter  comparatively  little  used  by  our  working  classes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add,  that  the  condition  of  our  labouring 
population  and  manufacturing  districts,  generally,  is  at  present  very  satisfactory." 

I  have  read  these  letters  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  hope  that,  althoagfa 
there  may  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  declared  value  of  manufactures  ezportni, 
the  condition  of  the  manufacturers  is  not  necessarily  deteriorated.  These  letters 
furnish  conclusive  proof  that  at  least  in  three  large  towns,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  wide  interval,  and  being  the  seats  of  different  branches  of  manufacture,  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes  is  better  than  it  has  been  for  some  preceding  years. 

I  have  now,  I  believe,  examined  the  main  rrounds  on  which  the  bon.  member  has 
impeached  the  commercial  policy  adopted  of  late  years,  and  I  submit  to  the  House 
that  the  charges  which  he  brought  against  that  policy  have  not  been  smctained. 
The  House  must  be  aware  of  the  deep  interest  I  naturally  take  in  this  question.  I 
cannot  forget — although  I  allude  to  the  circumstance  without  the  sliglitest  feding 
*of  asperity — that  I  have  been  exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  and  obloquy. 
I  bear  not  the  slightest  ill-will  to  any  one  on  that  account ;  I  must  however  put  in 
my  claim  to  vindicate  that  policy  which  I  believe  to  have  mainly  contributed  to  pre- 
serve this  country  from  great  disasters.  The  hon.  member  said  on  Monday  niglit 
that  the  doctrine  which  he  had  repeated  on  former  occasions,  namely,  that  we  can- 
not fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports,  had  never  been  contested.  It  is  my  intention 
to  contest  it  now.  If  I  refraincKl  from  disputing  the  proposition  on  any  previous 
occasion,  it  was  from  no  disrespect  to  the  hon.  member's  abihty  or  station  ;  bat  the 
subject  has  been  more  than  once  brought  forward  at  the  close  of  a  debate,  when  I  bad 
no  sufficient  opportunity  of  entering  into  an  argument  of  a  not  very  inviting  nature. 

Before  I  advert  to  it,  I  must  however  examine  fully  the  hon.  gentleman's  reason- 
ing  with  reference  to  the  poor-law.  I  shall  draw  from  the  facts  to  which  he  referred 
a  conclusion  exactly  opposite  to  that  at  which  he  arrived.  The  hon.  member  said— 
**  See  how  the  poor-rate  has  increased — look  at  the  charge  per  head  for  maintainiog 
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paupers — see  how  many  xnoi-e  able-bodied  labourers  are  paupers  in  1848  than  there 
■were  in  1846;  and,  with  those  results  before  you,  can  you  refuse  to  join  in  eondemn- 
i  ng;  the  policy  which  has  produced  them  ?^* 

Let  us  test  the  validity  of  this  argument.     The  hon.  member  adopted,  and  I  am 
xiot  surprised  at  it,  the  paper  I  hold  in  my  hand,  which  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners,  giving  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  for  seven  years 
mrhen  the  price  of  wheat  was  lowest,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  for  seven 
years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  highest.     The  hon.  member  drew  from  this 
return  the  inference  that  when  wheat  v^as  low,  poor-rates  were  high,  and  that  when 
"wheat  was  high,  poor-rates  were  low.     I  cannot  blame  the  hon.  member  for  making 
use  of  this  return ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  public  officers  like  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners should  have  voluntarily  made  such  a  return.     It  is  the  most  foolish 
document  ever  presented  to  the  House.     One  would  suppose,  of  course,  that  the 
poor-law  commissioners  had  selected  seven  consecutive  years  in  each  case.     The 
lion,  member  certainly  did  not  state  that  they  were  consecutive  years,  but  imagining 
that  they  were,  I  confess  I  was  startled  when  I  heard  him  state  that  in  seven  years 
of  a  low  price  of  wheat,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor  was  greater  than  during 
seven  years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  high.    I  looked  at  the  return,  and  I  found 
that  this  is  the  order  in  which  the  commissioners  have  taken  their  seven  years  of  low 
prices— 1839,  1840,  1841,  1848, 1842,  1847,  and  1838.     Having  made  this  extra- 
ordinary selection,  the  poor-law  commissioners  state  the  conclusion  at  which  they 
arrived,  namely,  that  in  the  seven  years  when  the  price  of  wheat  was  lowest,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  poor,  per  head,  was  6«.  dJ.,  whilst  it  was  only  6«.  l^d.  in  the 
seven  years  when  wheat  was  highest.     How  can  the  commissioners  draw  any  con- 
clusion from  years  selected  in  such  a  manner?    Could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
influence  of  the  high  price  of  wheat  in  a  year  like  1801,  for  example,  when  it  rose 
to  1064.  a  quarter,  was  exactly  limited  to  that  particular  year?     What  useful  pur- 
))ose  could  DC  served  by  taking  a  parcel  of  years  in  this  way,  and  making  no  allow- 
ance for  the  subsequent  effect  which  two  bad  or  two  good  harvests  in  succession 
must  have  on  the  industry  of  the  country  ?     Take  the  very  page  in  which  this 
return  of  the  poor-law  commissioners  appears— there  appears  in  that  page  the 
amount  of  poor-rate  and  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  each  year  from  1834  to  1848. 
Does  that  justify  the  conclusion,  tliat  when  the  price  of  wheat  is  low,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  poor  is  enhanced.     By  the  way,  I  will  here  refer  to  one  of  the  hon. 
xnember*8  arguments  which  has  just  occurred  to  me.     I  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  state,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  when  the  fanners'  income  was 
£100,000,000,  they  spent  it  all  in  manufactures ;  and  that  when  it  was  reduced  by 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  their  power  of  encouraging  our  manufacturing  industrr  was 
abridged  in  the  same  proportion.    According  to  that  theory  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
a  ^0^  thing  to  have  corn  at  100«.  a  quarter.    Only  make  it  apparent  that  the  well- 
bemg  and  comfort  of  the  manufacturing  population  is  dependent  on  a  high  price  of 
wheat,  and  it  would  be  the  most  cogent  argument  in  favour  of  high  prices  ever 
adduced.     To  revert,  however,  to  the  return  of  the  poor-law  eon^missioners,  giving 
the  poor-rate  and  price  of  wheat  from  183*4  to  1848.     Taking  the  average  of  the 
years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  the  price  of  wheat  was  47«.     There  had  been  a. 
cycle  of  good  years,  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  country  was  left  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative ease  and  prosperity. 

In  1834  the  price  of  wheat  was 51«.  lid, 

1885  „         „         „         44*.     2d. 

1836  „        „         „         39*.     6d. 

1837  „        „         „         528.     ed. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  period,  in  1834,  the  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of 
the  poor  was  £6,317,000.  The  beneficial  influence  of  low  prices  during  four  years, 
reduced  the  sum  expended  in  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  £4,044,000,  in  1837.  The 
rate  per  head  was  reduced  from  8«.  9d.  in  1834,  to  5s,  5d,  in  1837.  The  whole  of 
this  reduction  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  cheapness  of  corn ;  some  portion  is, 
doabtless,  referable  to  the  improved  administration  of  the  poor-laws.  High  prices 
succeed  ;  and  what  was  the  case  in  the  cycle  of  years  in  which  they  prevailed  r  In 
1838  there  was  no  material  change ;  the  total  sum  expended  was  £4,123,000 ;  the 
rate  per  head  5$,  5id,    Foor  years  of  high  prices  succeed.  ^  r 
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In  1889  the  price  is 69#.  Ad. 

1840  „  68*.  6rf. 

1841  „  65*.  ZdL 

1842  „  64i.  Orf. 

The  average  price  being  66*.  9£f.  Thus  the  average  price  of  wheat,  which  at  the 
end  of  1887  was  47*.,  rose  in  four  years,  from  1839  to  1642,  to  66*.  9d.  In  1843  the 
poor-rate,  which  had  been  £4,044,000  in  1837,  was  £5,208,000 ;  the  rate  per  bead, 
which  in  1837  was  5*.  5</.,  was  in  1843,  6*.  b\d.  The  next  tliree  yeant,  1844^5-6^ 
formed  a  cycle  of  good  years.  In  1844  the  price  of  wheat  was  51*.  SdL\  in  1845, 
49*.  2J. ;  in  1846,  53*.  Zd,  \  the  average  of  the  three  years  being  50*.  M.  There 
was  a  corresponding  effect  on  the  tottd  sum  levied  for  poor-rates,  and  on  the  rale 
per  head.  The  total  sum  expended  was  reduced  from  £5,206,000  in  1843,  to 
£4,954,000  in  1846.  The  rate  per  head  was  reduced  from  6*.  5^  in  1843,  to 
5*.  10^1  in  1846. 

There  is,  however,  a  striking  contrast  between  1846  and  1848,  and  on  that  coo- 
trast  the  main  argument  rests.     In  the  latter  year  there  is  a  gpreat  incH^ettse  in  the 
AgST^fiT^^^  poor-rate,  and  a  great  increase  in  the  rate  per  head  at  which  the  poor  are 
maintained ;  but  under  what  circumstances  ?    You  bad  the  price  of  wheat  in  1847 
rising  from  67*.  to  75*.,  to  88*.,  to  92*.   In  1848  you  had  distress,  an  inereaae  of  the 
number  of  able-bodied  poor,  the  workhouses  full,  the  poor-rates  increased.    What  is 
the  obvious  inference  ?    Surely,  that  deamess  of  provisions  is  the  greatest  miafortnoe. 
Surely  the  experience  of  1848  warrants  a  conclusion  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
some  would  draw  from  it.    In  1847  such  was  the  pressure  of  scarcity,  that  yoo 
hastily  suspended  the  duties  on  corn,  you  suspended  the  navigation  laws,  and  sent 
ships  to  collect  corn  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.     Your  whole  coodition  was 
abnormal.     In  three  years  you  expended  £51,000,000  sterling  in  the  purchase  of 
food .    In  1 846-47-48  you  expended  £5 1 ,000,000.    The  demand  for  this  vast  quantity 
of  food,  in  addition  to  your  own  supply,  was  sudden  and  unforeseen.     You  could 
not  expect  that  there  could  be  a  corresponding  amount  of  manufactured  g^oods 
exported  in  return  for  such  a  demand.     It  was  not  only  that  we  ourselves  were 
suffering  from  scarcity.     Every  country  of  continental  Europe  was  suffinriog  at  the 
same  time,  not  perhaps  in  an  equal,  but  in  a  very  considerable  degree.     Are  yon 
surprised  tliat  your  foreign  trade  should  have  been  depressed,  when  every  conntij 
in  Europe  was  compelled  to  purchase  food  at  extravagant  prices  P    You  had  severe 
pressure  at  home — severe  pressure  in  nearly  a  corresponding  degree  io  foreign 
countries  which  used  to  be  customers  for  your  goods,  and  you  must,  of  eonrse, 
expect  diminished  trade.    It  is  the  natural  consequence  of  diminished  demand,  of  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  the  purchase  of  food  those  means  which  in  ordinary  yean 
,     are  applied  to  tne  purchase  of  your  manufactures.     Of  that  distress  which  you  were 
^     sufiering  in  1848,  free  trade  was  not  the  cause.     The  high  price  of  provisions  and 
continental  convulsions  were  the  chief  causes  of  a  distress  which  was  mitigated  and 
not  increased  by  the  freedom  of  commercial  intercourse. 

It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I  submit  that  the  impeachment  of  the  oommercial 
policy  of  the  last  seven  years  has  entirely  failed.  I  now  propose  to  consider  the 
\  merits  of  the  policy  which  the  hon.  member  would  substitute  in  its  place.  I  believe 
H  this  question — I  mean  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  your  commercial  legisla- 
tion— to  be  the  most  important  question  that  can  occupy  the  attention  of  parliament. 
A  minister  may  make  a  blunder,  and  that  may  be  corrected ;  but  an  error  in  the 
principles  which  direct  your  commercial  legislation  is  an  error  likely  to  prevail  for  a 
long  series  of  years.  [Cheers.]  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  in  one  sense  we  are  all 
agreed;  we  have  all  the  same  object  in  view — the  encouragement  of  domestic 
industry.  I  bdlieve  as  firmly  as  any  of  those  who  dissent  from  me  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  tlie  object  is  to  be  attained,  that  it  is  a  vital  question  tor  the 
country — that  unless  our  domestic  industry  be  encouraged,  we  cannot  expect  peace, 
contentment,  or  prosperity.  The  point  at  issue  is  not  the  end,  but  the  means  by 
which  that  end  can  be  best  attained — the  means  by  wliich  we  can  most  effectually 
encourage  domestic  industry. 

We  should  greatly  underrate  the  importance  of  this  question  if  we  supposed  that 
it  concerned  only  the  accumulation  of  wealth.    It  is  a  question  which  afifects  the 
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liappiness  of  the  people,  winch  affects  their  social  progress,  their  progress  In  morals, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  in  refinement  of  taste  and  civilisation  of  manners — it  con- 
cerns all  these  things  at  least  as  much  as  it  concerns  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

It  is  considered  by  a  powerful  party  that  for  the  advancement  of  these  great 
objects,  the  return  to  the  principle  of  protection  is  indispensable.  Of  that  party, 
-whatever  causes  of  dissension  may  have  arisen,  I  never  shall  speak  without  sincere 
respect.  I  believe  them  to  be  in  error  as  to  this  principle  of  protection—but  that 
error  is  influenced  by  no  selfish  or  interested  motive.  They  are,  I  am  convinced, 
actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  working  classes,  in  an  ^ 
equal  degree  with  those  from  whom  they  differ  as  to  the  means  by  which  that  end 
can  be  attained.  The  views  of  this  powerful  party  have  been  explained  and  advo- 
cated by  men  of  great  ability — by  men  prepared  to  g^ve  practical  effect  to  those 
-views,  if  the  present  government  be  displaced.  To  preclude  misrepresentation  or 
mistake,  I  shall  quote  the  words  in  which  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  thb  party, 
Lord  Stanley,  has  announced  the  principle  on  which  he  is  resolveil  to  act.  Speaking 
in  th€  House  of  Lords,  on  the  1st  of  February  of  the  present  year,  Lord  Stanley  said — 
**  I  am  not  favourable  to  prohibitory  duties,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
to  our  fellow>countrymen  that  amount  of  protection  which  is  necessary  to  counter- 
balance any  disadvantages  that  may  arise  from  the  admission  of  foreign  produce." 

it  We  must  return  to  the  principle  of  protection.'^  Again,  on  the  23rd  of  June 
last,  addressing  the  company  at  the  mansion-house,  Lord  Stanley  observed — *^  Fore-> 
most  among  the  measures  which  we  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
great  country,  is  the  recognition  of  this  great  principle — that  legislative  encourage- 
ment ought  to  be  given  to  every  branch  of  domestic  industry." 

In  bringing  forward  the  present  motion,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  was  equally  explicit.^  He  observed,  speaking  of  our  recent  legis- 
lation— *^  That  we  have  established  a  new  commercial  system,  which  mistakes  the 
principles  upon  which  a  profitable  exchange  can  take  place  between  nations ;  that 
we  can  only  encounter  the  hostile  tariffs  of  foreign  countries  by  countervailing  duties ; 
that  such  a  system  occasions,  not  scarcity  and  dearness,  but  cheapness  and  abundance. 
Hitherto,"  he  said,  *^  in  enforcing  the  principles  npon  which  the  theory  of  reciprocity 
in  commerce  depends,  I  have  laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  appealing  only  to 
abstract  reasoning ;  now,  however,  we  have  practical  results  before  us  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  our  people,  and  in  the  decline  of  our  wealth." 

Now,  in  opposition  to  these  doctrines,  I  boldly  maintain  that  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection to  domestic  industry^meaning  thereby  legislative  encouragement  for  the 
purpose  of  protection — duties  on  import  imposed  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for 
revenue,  is  a  vicious  principle.  I  contest  the  hon.  gentleman's  assumption,  that  you 
cannot  fight  hostile  tariffs  by  free  imports.  I  so  totally  dissent  from  that  assump- 
tion, that  I  maintain  that  the  best  way  to  compete  with  hostile  tariffis  is  to  encourage 
free  imports.  So  far  from  thinking  the  principle  of  protection  a  salutary  principle, 
I  maintain  that  the  more  widely  you  extend  it,  the  greater  the  injury  you  will  inflict 
on  the  national  wealth,  and  the  more  you  will  cripple  the  national  industry. 

I  found  my  opinion  on  these  grounds.  The  capital  of  the  country  is  the  fund  ^ 
from  which  done  the  industry  of  the  country  can  be  maintained.  The  industry  of 
the  country  will  be  promoted  in  proportion  as  the  capital  employed  in  its  maintenance 
siiall  be  increased.  The  augmentation  of  capital  must  depend  upon  the  saving  from 
annual  revenue.  If  you  give  for  certain  articles  produced  at  home  a  greater  price 
than  that  for  which  you  can  purchase  those  articles  from  other  countries,  there  is  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  saving  from  annual  revenue.  If  vou  attempt  to 
redress  the  injustice  which  would  be  done  by  selecting  one  particular  interest  for 
special  protection — ^if  you  aver  that  your  object  is  to  extend  equal  protection  to  all 
branches  of  domestic  industry — then  I  reply,  that  the  more  extensive  that  system  of 
protection,  the  greater  will  be  the  aggregate  loss  of  annual  revenue — the  greater  will 
be  the  check  to  the  augmentation  of  capital ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  means  by  which 
labour  is  to  be  maintained.  So  far  from  encouraging  domestic  industry,  you  are,  in 
the  first  place,  by  legislative  interference,  diverting  capital  from  its  natural  and  most  , , 
profitable  application ;  and  you  are,  in  the  second  place,  bv  giving  more  for  eTe  y  '^ 
article  than  it  is  worth,  exhausting  the  source  from  which  alone  capital  can  be  main- 
tained  and  augmented. 
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The  principles  which  should  govern  the  commercial  intercourse  of  nations,  do  net 
differ  from  those  which  regulate  the  dealings  of  private  individuals.  It  is  the  sai&e 
law  which  determines  the  planetary  movements  and  the  fall  of  the  slig^btest  particie 
of  matter  to  the  earth.  It  is  the  same  law  which  determines  the  accumulation  c^' 
wealth  bv  the  private  trader  and  the  powerful  kingdom.  We  only  obscure  aa^ 
mystify  the  truth,  by  overlooking  the  principle  which  governs  the  dealings  of  evar 
man  of  common  sense. 

Adam  Smith  illustrates  the  great  doctrines  of  political  economy,  by  a  reference  to 

the  simplest  transactions.     He  says — "  It  is  the  roazim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a 

A  family,  never  to  attempt  to  make  at  home,  what  it  will  cost  him  more  to  make  thaa 

to  buy.     The  tailor  does  not  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  off  the  shoenuker. 

The  shoemaker  does  not  make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.*^ 

He  says,  moreover,  that — **  What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kingdom.^^ 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  two  artisans  or  dealers,  resident  in  the  same  town. 
The  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as  any  other.  The 
one  wants  clothes,  the  other  shoes ;  they  think  it  right  to  encourage  the  domestic 
industry  of  their  own  town — to  deal  with  each  other,  and  not  with  strangers.  The 
shoemaker  gives  ten  shillings  to  the  tailor  for  a  certain  quantity  of  clothes  which  he 
could  get  for  seven  shillings  if  he  bought  them  in  a  neighbouring  town.  But  bj 
way  of  compensation  the  tailor  gives  him  his  custom,  and  pays  ten  shillings  for  sho« 
which  he  also  could  buy  from  a  distant  shoemaker  for  seven.  Now,  is  there  any 
encouragement  in  this  to  domestic  industry  ?  Is  there  not  a  loss  of  six  shiUiDgs  to 
the  town  in  which  they  live,  as  the  result  of  the  dealing  between  these  tradesmen  ? 
What  are  shillings  in  this  case?  They  are  the  mere  representatives  of  labour.  Let 
a  shilling  represent  the  labour  of  an  hour.  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  each  case  ten  boors 
of  labour  have  been  devoted  to  produce  that'  for  which  seven  would  have  sufficed  T 
Have  not  six  hours  of  labour  been  unprofitably  applied  ?  Could  not  each  party  have 
procured  that  for  which  he  gave  the  labour  of  ten  hours  by  the  labour  of  seres — and 
thus  have  had  three  hours  at  his  disposal,  with  which  to  procure  something  else? 

Now,  let  us  try  whether  the  arguments  in  favour  of  protection  will  justify  this 
apparently  unprofitable  waste  of  time  and  labour?  It  may  be  alleged,  that  in  the 
town  from  which  the  low-priced  articles  could  be  procured,  the  rent  of  houses  is 
much  lower,  or  the  cost  of  food  much  less,  and  that,  therefore,  the  residents  in  tiiat 
town  can  afford  to  supply  their  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Is  this  any  reason  for  not 
dealing  with  them  ?  Is  it  any  sort  of  compensation  to  those  who  are  burdened  with 
a  high  rent  for  their  houses— or  who  pay  too  much  for  their  food — that  they  should 

Eay  ten  shillings  for  their  clotlies,  or  ten  shillings  for  their  shoes — when  they  could 
uy  them  elsewhere  for  seven  ?  •  It  may  be  that  the  town  which  produces  the  cheap 
articles  requires  nothing,  or  will  take  in  return  nothing,  which  the  less  favoured  town 
produces.  Some  will  consider  that  a  decisive  reason  for  withholding  custom  from 
strangers ;  they  will  say — ^^  All  our  purchases  must  in  that  case  be  made  with  ready 
money — all  the  gold  and  silver  coin  will  be  sent  out  of  the  town,  and  nothing  left 
wherewith  to  pay  the  wages  of  labour,  and  conduct  the  ordinary  dealings  of  life." 

Do  not  believe  one  word  of  this.  Do  not  believe  it  either  in  the  case  of  towns,  in 
the  same  country,  or  of  different  countries  in  the  great  community  of  nations.  Elach 
town  and  each  country  will  command  the  amount  of  currency  which  it  requires  for 
its  own  purposes,  undisturbed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  consulting  its  manifest  inte- 
rest, namely,  by  purchasing  that  which  it  wants  in  the  cheapest  market  [Derisive 
cheers.] 

Yes,  by  purchasing  that  which  it  wants  in  the  cheapest  market  You  consider 
this  a  very  low  and  unworthy  principle;  that  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Manchester  school; 
that  it  is  a  novel  doctrine  of  some  speculative  political  philosophers,  and  that  it  may 
be  safely  rejected.  But  this  doctrine  of  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market  is  not  a 
doctrine  of  speculative  philosophers  only.  It  is  not  a  docti*ine  introduced  by  modem 
economists.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  doctrine  sanctioned  expressly  and  directly  by  the 
authority  of  Adam  Smith.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Say  and  of  Hume.  It  is  opposed  to 
a  doctrine  which  was  fashioned  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  since,  of  which  such 
writers  as  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire  were  the  patrons ;  but  Smith,  and  Say,  and 
Hume,  demonstrated  the  true  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  coouoercial 
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policy  of  a  nation.  There  are  others,  howerer,  hesides  writers  on  nolitical  economy, 
who  have  adopted  those  doctrines.  When  this  country  was  suffering  from  great 
depression  of  trade  in  the  year  1820,  certain  practical  men,  merchants  and  hankers 
of  London,  presented  to  this  House  a  petition  under  the  sanction  of  the  honoured 
name  of  Alexander  'Baring.  Those  merchants  and  bankers  propounded  this  doctrine— 
^^  That  the  maxim  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  market,  and  selling  in  the  dearest,  which 
regulates  every  merchant  in  his  individual  dealings,  is  strictly  applicable  as  the  best 
rule  for  the  trade  of  the  whole  nation.** 

In  that  memorable  petition,  it  was  observed — **  That,  although  as  a  matter  of  mere 
diplomacy,  it  may  sometimes  answer  to  hold  out  the  removal  of  particular  prohibi- 
tions or  high  duties,  as  depending  u|K>n  corresponding  concessions  by  other  States  in 
our  favour,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  should  maintain  our  restrictions  in  cases  where 
the  desired  concessions  on  their  part  cannot  be  obtained ;  our  restrictions  would  not 
be  the  less  prejudicial  to  our  own  capital  and  industry,  because  other  governments 
persisted  in  preserving  impolitic  regulations.** 

[Mr.  Newdegate:  What  is  the  year? — 1820.  The  hon.  gentleman  will  derive 
great  practical  benefit  from  the  perusal  of  this  petition.  Handing  the  volume  which 
contained  it  to  Mr.  Newdegate,']  That  petition  was  presented  by  Lord  Ashburton 
when  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  and  enforced  by  him  with  the  greatest  earnestness. — 
[Mr.  Newdegate :  The  petition  was  presented  the  vear  after  your  act  of  1819.]— The 
hon.  member  says  that  petition  was  presented  within  a  year  of  1819.  We  will  dis- 
cuss the  act  of  1819  whenever  he  pleases ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  he  will  not  deny  that, 
great  distress  existing  in  1820,  whatever  be  the  cause  in  which  it  originated,  the 
merchants  and  bankers  of  London  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  free  trade 
was  the  proper  remedy. 

It  is  said,  we  oannot  fight  hostile  tariffii  with  free  imports.  This  is  an  epigram-  v 
matic  form  of  stating  the  argument.  The  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bucking- 
hamshire, explains  it  more  fully,  when  he  savs,  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
encounter  hostile  tariffs  is  by  countervailing  duties.  Let  us  dispassionately  examine 
this  position.  Let  us  consider  it  in  its  application  to  the  three  greatest  countries 
with  which  we  deal — Russia,  France,  and  the  United  States.  Take  first,  the  United 
States.  The  United  States  imposes  duties  on  our  manufactures;  say,  20  per  cent 
on  our  cotton  goods.  With  such  a  rate  of  duty,  we  maintain  a  not  very  successful 
competition  in  the  markets  of  the  United  States.  What  course  are  we  to  take  ? 
We  ought,  it  is  said,  to  imoose  countervailing  duties  on  American  produce.  Would 
it  be  wise  to  have  a  high  duty  on  raw  cotton  P  What  should  we  gain  by  it  ?  A 
complaint  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  English  cotton  manufacturer.  He  savs — *^  I 
meet  the  United  States*  nuinufacturer  in  neutral  markets ;  1  meet  him  in  his  own 
market ;  in  the  latter  to  a  disadvantage,  but  in  the  neutral  markets  I  maintain  my 
ground.*' 

Shall  we  combat  the  hostile  tariff  of  America  by  countervailing  duties  on  the 
produce  of  America — that  is,  chieflv  on  raw  materiab,  and  cotton  among  the  fore- 
most? Will  you  tell  me  how  you  uivour  the  English  manufacturer  by  imposing  a 
duty  upon  cotton  P  What  other  class  in  this  country  would  derive  any  advantage 
from  such  an  impost  ?  We  are  not  dealing  with  any  exceptional  case,  such  as  that 
referred  to  in  the  petition  of  the  merchants  of  London.  W  e  are  not  considering  the 
policy  of  a  duty  on  American  produce  as  a  matter  of  mere  diplomacy,  for  the  purpose 
of  extorting  some  concessions  in  our  own  favour.  We  are  discussing  whether  as  a 
principle  of  commercial  policy  the  hostile  tariffs  of  other  countries  ouffht  to  be  com- 
bated by  countervailing  duties.  I  contend  against  that  doctrine.  I  say  you  will 
more  successfully  comlmt  the  disadvantages  under  which  you  labour  from  hostile 
tariffs,  by  buying  that  of  which  you  stand  in  need  in  the  cheapest  market. 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  France.  France  will  not  admit  our  hardwares  or  our  cotton 
goods.  How  should  we  deal  with  France  P  Should  we  impose  a  heavy  duty  on  her 
wines  P  If  so,  yuu  are  g^ing  to  reintroduce  the  principle  of  the  Methuen  Treaty 
into  your  legislation.  By  that  treaty,  because  Portugal  undertook  to  admit  our 
woollen  goods  at  low  rates  of  duty,  you  admitted  her  wines  on  a  better  footing 
than  the  wines  of  France.  I  thought  that  treaty  had  been  practically  abrogated 
with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  persons  of  experience  in  mattere  of  trade.  In 
1846,  without  procuring  any  equivalent  cdncesaions  from  France,  we  reduc  ed  the 
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duty  on  foreign  brandy;  it  was  22«.  6d.  per  gallon,  we  redaced  it  to  15«.  What 
has  been  the  consequence  ?  Have  we  suffered  from  that  course  ?  Has  tlie  ad- 
vantage been  an  advantage  to  France  alone?  If,  instead  of  reducing  the  doty 
from  22«.  6d,  to  15«.,  we  had  maintained  the  high  duty,  we  should  have  had  to  pay 
a  higlier  price  for  our  brandy,  and  certainly  should  have  gained  nothing  in  reveniie. 
You  got  good  brandy,  by  legal  trade,  at  a  less  price.  Has  the  revenue  falleii  by  thai 
reduction?  In  1845,  the  revenue  from  brandy  was  j£l,208,000,  the  duty  was 
22«.  6d,;  you  reduced  it  to  15jr.,  and  in  1848  the  revenue  was  JCl, 207,000.  Thus 
there  has  been  no  reduction  of  revenue,  an  increase  of  importation,  a  reduction  of 
price  to  the  consumer,  a  reduction  of  smuggling— -every  advantage,  and  no  corres- 
ponding disadvantage.  What  should  we  have  gained  by  fighting,  in  this  case  of 
French  produce,  a  hostile  tariff,  with  countervailing  duties  ? 

We  are  dissatisfied  with  Russia.  We  think  the  Russian  is  a  restrictiTe  tariff. 
Would  it  be  any  advantage  to  lay  a  heavy  duty  on  the  raw  produce  of  Russia — upoo 
her  tallow — upon  the  several  articles  imported  from  that  country,  which  wo  use  in 
our  own  manufactures  ? 

No  doubt  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  trade — for  our  own  advantage,  and  for 
the  advantage  of  the  countries  with  which  we  deal — that  hostile  tarife  should  be 
reduced.  It  is  nothing  but  the  private  interest  of  powerful  individuals  that  indiires 
the  governments  of  those  countries,  to  the  jnanifest  injuiy  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  to  keep  up  those  restrictive  duties.  Unquestionable  as  would  be  the  benefit 
^  derived  from  their  reduction,  still,  if  that  benefit  cannot  be  obtained,  I  contend  that 
\j  by  the  attempt  at  retaliation  you  would  aggravate  your  own  loss.  Let  this  also  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  return  to  a  retaliatory  system,  after  it  has  been  once  aban- 
doned, is  infinitely  more  difiicult  than  the  continued  adherence  to  it  might  have 
been.  To  re-establish  duties  upon  the  import  of  foreign  produce,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  would  be  accompanied  with  insuperable  difficuUiea. 
You  have,  in  my  opinion,  no  alternative  but  to  maintain  that  deg^ree  of  free  trade 
which  you  have  established,  and  gradually  to  extend  it,  so  far  as  considerations  of 
revenue  will  permit. 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  I  join  issue  with  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  upon 
which  I  earnestly  deprecate  the  success  of  a  motion  which  would  displace  the  noble 
lord  and  the  advocates  of  commercial  freedom,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  power 
those  who  contend  for  countervailing  duties,  who  would  establbh,  that  which  they 
call  protection  to  domestic  industry,  but  which,  I  believe,  would  be  nothing  but  dis- 
couragement and  detriment  to  that  industry. 

Feeling  grateful  to  the  House  for  their  attention,  I  proceed  to  the  last  topic  to 
^which  I  shall  advert— that  which  formed  a  principal  part  of  the  argument  of  the  noble 
lord  who  spoke  last — namely,  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  country.  I  view  the 
depression  of  that  great  interest  with  deep  concern.  I  deeply  regret  the  suffering 
that  prevails  among  the  agriculturidts.  So  far  as  personal  interest  is  concerned,  my 
own  IS  deeply  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  agriculture.  If  that  consideration  could 
bias  for  a  moment  the  views  of  a  public  man,  I  should  feel  as  much  as  any  one,  even 
on  that  account,  the  depression  that  exists.  There  can  be  no  question,  particularly 
after  the  notice  given  to-night  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Stamford, 
that  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  success  of  this  motion  would  be  the  restoration  of 
protection  to  agriculture ;  that  is  to  say,  the  re-imposition  of  duties  on  the  food  of 
the  people.  No  more  fatal  boon  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  offered  to  the  agricultu- 
rists than  any  such  protection  as  that  which  you  profess  to  give.  I  entreat  the 
friends  of  agriculture — I  address  myself  especially  to  the  noble  lord  who  spoke  before 
me — to  consider  the  real  value  of  this  protection.  The  noble  lord  said,  that  in  1836 
the  farmers  had  very  low  prices ;  but  then  they  had  abundant  produce,  and  that  there 
were  no  complaints.  On  this  point  the  noble  lord  is  mistaken.  Abundant  pro- 
duce without  the  means  df  export  had  caused  very  low  prices,  and  there  were  at 
the  same  time  loud  complunts  and  severe  distress.  I  sat  with  other  members  on  a 
committee  which  inquired  into  the  condition  of  agriculture,  and  which  attempted 
in  vain  to  suggest  a  remedy.  I  do  entreat  the  noble  lord's  attentive  consideration  to 
the  circumstances  of  that  period — to  the  years  1833,  1834,  and  1836.  Protection 
to  domestic  produce  existed  in  the  highest  deme.  The  duty  on  foreign  wheat,  when 
the  price  was  less  than  69t*  waff  £1 : 4 : 8  the  quarter;  when  it  was  less  than  67«., 
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;£! :  0 :  8 ;  when  it  was  under  62«., £1:5: 8 — abundant  protection,  surely,  so  far  as 
law  could  give  protection.  Meat  was  absolutely  prohibited — animals  of  all  kinds 
serving  for  subsistence  were  prohibited.  Now,  let  us  take  the  price  of  wheat.  In 
1833  the  average  price  was  528,  lid.;  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  having  been 
49s.  2d.  In  1834  tne  aTerage  price  was  46^.  2d. ;  the  lowest  price  40«.  Qd.  In  1835 
the  average  price  was  B9s.  4d.,  it  having  at  one  time  fallen  so  low  as  36#. ;  this  took 
place  with  protection  carried  to  an  extravagant  degree.  Was  the  depression  of  price 
owing  to  the  importation  of  foreign  com  ?  Certainly  not,  for  foreign  com  was 
practically  prohibited  by  the  amount  of  duty.  In  1833  the  whole  amount  of  wheat 
imported  was  82,000  quarters;  in  1834,  64,000;  in  1835,  28,000.  The  noble  lord 
says  there  were  no  complaints.  I  do  assure  the  noble  lord  that  there  are  no  com- 
plaints now  made  with  regard  to  the  state  of  agriculture  at  the  present  period  which 
at  all  correspond  with  the  complaints  made  at  that  time.  The  committee  of  this 
House  was  appointed  in  1836;  and  very  intelligent  and  respectable  men  were  sent 
to  represent  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  give  evidence  to  that  committee.  I 
will  refer  to  that  given  by  the  first  six  of  the  witnesses  deputed  on  the  part  of  the 
agriculturists  to  represent  their  condition.  The  evidence  of  others  is  in  concurrence 
with  theirs.  Now,  recollect,  you  had  had  abundant  harvests,  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  com,  and  extravagant  protection.  And  what  was  the  state  of  agriculture? 
This  is  the  account  of  it  given  by  the  witnesses  to  whom  I  have  referred : — 

The  first  witness,  John  Buckwell  says—"  He  farmed  700  acres  near  Lechhamp* 
stead,  Buckinghamshire.  This  winter  had  sold  wheat  at  4«.  6d.  per  bushel.  The 
lowest  price  at  which  we  can  grow  wheat  is  56«.  a  quarter.  Isow  we  have  not 
above.40«.  Within  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  considerable  change  of  tenantry. 
When  new  ones  have  come,  they  have  gone  within  a  few  years." 

He  was  asked — "  Why  ? — Because  they  could  not  stand  any  longer.  What  has 
become  of  them  ? — They  have  g^ne  to  the  workhouse.  Have  they  been  men  of  pru- 
dence and  character?    Yes,  in  general." 

John  Houghton,  the  next  witness,  farmed,  on  his  own  account,  in  Berkshire,  Mid- 
dlesex, Northampton,  Sussex,  and  Buckinghamshire.  Received  rents  in  those  coun- 
ties, and  also  Lincoln,  Surrey,  and  Suffolk.  Wheat  ruinously  low  on  clay  lands. 
Rent  paid  out  of  capital.  Mr.  Cay  ley  asked  him — *^  At  what  period  did  this  distress 
you  speak  of  commence  ? — From  1828  and  1829.  Up  to  the  present  period  we  have 
been  gradually  getting  worse." 

Mr.  John  Rolfe  was  the  next  witness ;  he  says — **  There  has  been  no  ameliora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  farmer  since  1833.  The  very  reverse,  continued  depres- 
sion, loss  of  capital,  and  ruin  to  the  farmers.  You  do  not  speak  of  improvident 
men  ? — No.  1  know  several  farmers  that  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  They  are  penny- 
less.  They  are  really  hardworking,  industrious  men,  and  deserve  every  encourage- 
ment.    They  are  sinking  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  prices." 

Mr.  John  Curtis,  the  next  witn^s — "  Thinks  the  capital  of  the  farmer  has  con- 
siderably diminished.  Sees  an  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  farmers.  Last  year 
paid  his  landlord's  rent  one-half  out  of  his  capital.  At  the  present  price  of  produce 
could  not  afford  to  pay  any  rent  whatever ;  and  that  is  the  case  generally  with  the 
farmers  in  his  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  John  Kemp  said — **  He  farms  500  acres  in  Essex,  of  good  quality ;  Tery  little 
clay.  As  a  farmer  you  are  in  distress  ?~ Undoubtedly  so.  Has  that  distress  been 
increasing  gradually? — For  the  last  eight  years  we  were  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
The  capital  of  the  farmers  has  very  much  diminished.  We  were  in  that  state  in 
1831.  But  for  the  good  crops  of  1832,  half  the  farmers  in  our  country  would  have 
been  obliged  to  stop." 

Mr.  William  Thurnall,  Oarohridgeshire,  a  farmer,  miller,  maltster,  oil  crusher, 
and  general  corn  merchant — ^*  Farms  400  acres.  Lost  the  whole  rent  of  his  farm 
last  year,  and  £300  the  year  before." 

Mr.  Cayley  asked  the  witness — ^*  What  is  the  condition  of  the  tenantry  generally 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I  think  Terging  on  insolvency  generally — in  the  most 
desperate  state  that  men  can  possibly  1^.  My  book  debts  with  the' fanners  are  not 
worth  lOf.  in  the  pound.  I  dare  scarcely  open  a  letter,  knowing  the  state  of  the 
farmers,  fearing  it  may  contain  notice  of  some  bad  debt.  Are  these  men  verging  on 
insolvency,  men  of  prudent  character,  and  industrious  habits? — I  am  spiking  only 
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of  that  class  of  men.  I  would  not  trouble  the  committee  with  any  others.  And  y^t 
they  are  on  the  veree  of  ruin  ? — Ye«,  not  only  in  Cambridge,  but,  generally  speak- 
infT,  great  part  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex." 

That  is  the  evidence  of  the  first  six  witnesses  examined  by  the  agricnltaral  com- 
mittee ;  and  I  now  ask  the  noble  lord,  the  member  for  West  Sussex,  whether  he  ia 
not  in  error  in  supposing  that  in  1835  the  abundance  of  produce  compensated  the 
farmer  for  the  lowness  of  price,  and  that  there  were  no  complaints  from  the  fanners 
at  that  period. 

I  have  not  denied  that  there  is  at  present  in  some  parts  of  the  conntry  severe 
ag^cultnral  distress.  I  have  deeply  lamented  that  it  should  exist.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, that  the  gloomy  forebodings  as  to  the  future  are  not  well-founded.  I  entreat 
those  who  are  suffering  to  remember  that  heretofore  undue  apprehensions  baTe  beea 
entertained.  When,  in  1842,  the  prohibition  was  remorcKl  from  the  import  of 
meat  and  cattle,  there  was  great  and  needless  alarm,  and  considerable  loss  was  the 
consequence.  I  entreat  them  to  consider,  whether  it  be  not  possible  that  the  recent 
imports  of  foreign  com  have  been  governed  by  other  considerations  than  those  which 
inflnence  the  usual  course  of  trade;  whether,  from  the  disturbed  state  of  soma 
couutries,  and  the  desire  of  converting  com  into  money,  we  have  not  imported  more 
corn  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done ;  whether  there  has  not  been  in  some  cases 
a  great  loss  on  the  import  of  foreign  com,  and  whether  our  own  produce  has  not 
thus  been  unduly  depreciated  in  consequence  of  circumstances  unconnected  with  free 
trade.  That  is  my  impression.  I  entreat  them  also  to  consider  this,  that  you  never 
could,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion,  have  maintained  a  law  which  would 
have  given  a  guarantee  for  high  prices  in  unfavourable  seasons.  In  the  south  and 
west  of  England  the  harvest  was  deficient — the  quidity  was  Inferior — ^probably  much 
of  the  wheat  grown  was  not  worth  40^.  a  quarter.  It  miffht  have  been  possible  to 
devise  a  law  which  should  have  raised  the  price  of  that  inmrior  corn  to  S0»,  or  even 
to  60s,  per  quarter.  Tliere  would,  in  that  case,  hare  been  some  temporary  compen- 
sation for  deficient  produce,  but  it  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  creating  disanec- 
tion  and  discontent,  greatly  outweighing  the  advantage  of  high  prices  gained  by 
legislative  intervention. 

In  the  conclnding  part  of  his  speech,  the  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  Bock- 
inghamshire,  alluded  to  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  He  said,  he  thought 
tlie  tendency  of  recent  legislation  had  been  to  lower  their  condition.  He  described 
them  as  members  of  a  powerful  hierarchy,  the  greatest  in  the  worid.  That  is  a 
romantic  and  poetical  view  of  their  condition.  Let  me  indulge  in  a  more  prosaic, 
but  more  practical  view  of  the  real  condition  of  that  class  of  this  great  hierarchy, 
as  it  stood  in  the  year  1842.  Let  me  take  the  position  of  a  mechanic  at  Piusley, 
or  of  a  labourer  in  Dorsetshire,  or  one  of  the  southern  counties.  Let  me  suppose 
that  in  1842  each  of  them  was  in  the  receipt  of  \0s,  a  week,  or,  let  ns  say  12«.  a  week 
for  the  mechanic,  and  Ss,  for  the  labourer.  First, 'consider  the  deductions  yon  ought 
to  make  from  this  12».  and  Ss.  a  week,  for  house  rent,  for  clothes,  and  medical 
attendance.  Suppose  there  be  in  each  case  a  family  of  three  or  four  children. 
After  making  the  deductions  to  which  I  have  referred  from  the  weekly  receipt  of 
wages,  consider  what  are  the  various  articles,  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life^  which 
will  be  required  for  the  sustenance  of  such  a  family.  Then  review  the  state  of 
taxation  as  it  existed  in  January  1842,  so  far  as  those  articles  were  aflected  by  it, 
and  you  cannot,  I  think,  justly  contend  that  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  the  labouring  classes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1842 — 

Hams,  of  all  kinds 28s.  ^  owt. 

Cheese 10a.  sd.  |^  evt. 

Butter  SOa.  ^ewt. 

TaUow  Candles   SSa.  4d.  ^  ewt. 

If  the  price  of  Wheat  waa)  ««.  ttA  4.*. 
6fts.lper  quarter }  "*•  ^-  *■^• 


All  Animals — Oxen,  Sheep,)  ^^wki*-^ 

Calve-,  Swine,  were !?]  P~WW*«^- 

Beef— freth,  or  Bllghtly  lalted    prohibited. 

Pork — tnah  prohibited. 

On  salted  Beef,  a  duty  of. 12s.  ^cwt. 

„         Pork,        M       12b.    „ 

On  Bacon,  «       28a.    „ 

On  PoUtoes  2a.    m 

On  Lard  h       .....      88.    „ 


OatR,  2&«.       M 
Barley,  88a. 


9a.  8d.    . 
12a.  4d.   . 


Indian  eorn,  the  great  resource  of  the  Irish  paople  daring  the  fiunine  in  1846  mud 
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1847,  had  a  duty  attached  to  it  equal  to  that  on  barley,  and  Tarying  with  the  price 
of  barley. 

Sir,  it  pleased  this  Houac  to  repeal  some,  and  to  reduce  others  of  those  duties.  My 
belief  is,  that  a  wiser  decision  than  that  to  which  you  came — ^to  subject  property  to 
direct  taxation  within  certain  limits— to  remove  the  prohibition  npon  foreign  cattle 
-—to  permit  swine  and  sheep  to  be  imported — to  reduce  the  duty  on  com,  on  sugar, 
on  lard,  on  butter,  and  on  cheese — ^you  never  made.  My  belief  is  that  you  have  Wn 
amply  repaid  for  any  loss  you  may  have  sustained  by  that  rc^luction ;  that  you  have 
gained  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  labouring  classes  in  this  country,  by  part- 
ing with  that  which  was  thought  to  be  directly  for  the  benefit  of  the  land^l  interest. 
It  was  that  confidence  in  the  generosity  and  justice  of  parliament  which  in  no  small 
degree  enabled  you  to  pass  triumphantly  through  that  storm  which  convulsed  other 
nations  during  the  year  1848.  If,  in  1842,  and  the  following  years,  you  had  not 
made  those  reductions,  had  not  subjected  property  to  direct  'taxation,  in  order  that 
you  might  relieve  the  labouring  classes  from  the  manifold  impositions  to  which  their 
subsistence  was  liable,  such  is  the  strength  of  your  institutions,  that  you  would  no 
doubt  have  rode  out  the  storm ;  but  you  would  not  have  rode  it  out  with  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  you  hod  the  cordial  support,  the  confidence, 
and  goodwill  of  those  who  depend  for  their  subsistence  on  the  wages  of  labour. 

Your  metropolis  did  indeed  present  a  majestic  spectacle,  wnen  160,000  men 
of  the  middle  and  working  classes  were  ranged  in  her  streets  in  the  sup- 
port of  authority;  with  the  determination,  without  reference  to  party  dis- 
tinctions, to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  city,  and  to  defeat  the  designs  of  the 
disafibcted.  But  it  is  my  belief  that  the  metropolis  did  not  exhibit  a  perfect 
and  comylete  example  of  the  spirit 'by  which  this  country  was  animated.  You 
must  go  elsewhere  before  you  can  fully  estimate  the  true  state  of  the  public  feeling 
at  that  critical  perir>d.  You  must  go  to  the  great  seats  of  manufacturing  industry — 
to  Stockport,  to  Paisley,  to  Manchester — ^to  the  mines— to  the  collieries — to  dis- 
tricts not  subject  to  the  various  influences  which,  in  a  great  metropolis,  are  com- 
bined in  favour  of  order,  and  the  maintenance  of  authority.  No,  it  is  not  London 
that  I  would  select  as  the  best  example  of  the  resolution  which  pervaded  this  country 
to  maintain  its  laws  and  constitution.  I  would  look  to  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
to  Lancashire,  to  places  where,  in  fonner  periods — in  such  times  as  1818  and  1819 
-^social  order  has  been- shaken  to  its  foundation.  In  those  districts,  since  the  year 
1846,  the  maoufacturing  interests  have  been  deeply  depressed,  there  has  been  great 
want  of  employment,  great  suffering  from  many  privations.  But  see  the  patience 
and  resignation  with  which  tliat  suffering  has  been  borne ;  see  how  the  inhabitants 
of  these  districts  have  conducted  themselves,  when,  in  combination  with  suffering 
and  privation,  they  have  had  before  their  eyes  the  example  of  Irish  disaffection — of 
revolutionary  violence  in  France — of  continental  thrones  subverted — of  almost  uni- 
versal anarchy  where  before  there  had  been  peace. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  report  as  to  the  state  of  Manchester,  made  by  the  chief 
officer  of  police.    It  bears  date  the  19th  April,  1849. 

He  observes — ^*  In  prefentiog  these  returns,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  referring  with 
pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  state  of  this  borough  during  that  period  of  excitement 
and  anxiety  which  occuiTed  early  in  the  past  year.  Slight  disturbances  did  certainly 
take  place ;  but  when  all  circumstances  are  considered,  it  will  be,  I  think,  generally 
felt  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  have  stronger  or  more  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
general  intelligence,  and  loyal  and  peaceable  character  of  the  population  around  us, 
than  was  afforded  by  the  events  which  occurred  during  the  period  referred  to.  Whilst 
gratefully  acknowledging — as  one  having  some  degree  of  official  res ponsi bill tv  in 
the  maintenance  of  onler — the  firmness,  vigilance,  and  watchful  care  manifested  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  by  the  mayor  and  magistrates,  the  active  organization 
of  districts  by  the  committees  of  the  council,  and  the  liberality  of  that  body  in  grant- 
ing efficient  assistance  to  the  ordinary  police,  as  also  the  invaluable  co-operation  and 
assistance  so  readily  afforded  by  the  owners  of  warehouses,  shops,  and  property,  and 
by  those  in  their  employ,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  borough  was  indebted  to 
a  still  larger  extent  to  the  working  classes  and  the  mill  operatives,  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  order :  to  that  important  class,  for  their  expressive  disapproval  of,  and  ab- 
sence of  sympathy  with,  the  proceedings  of  the  few  disorderly  and  disaffected 
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iDdividuals  who  sought  to  create  disturbance;  for  their  determination  to  contiDueat 
their  ordinary  employment,  and  to  resist  any  attempt  at  interference ;  and  for  the 
promptitude  with  which  they  at  once  agreed  to  be  associated,  for  the  protection  of 
the  property  of  their  employers,  we  are  unquestionably  indebted,  more  than  to  any 
other  source,  for  the  success  which  happily  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  protect  the  property  within  this  borough,  during  a  period  of 
almost  unprecedented  excitement  and  alarm,  and  of  great  privation  and  distress.*^ 

Surely  these  are  significant  facts — surely  these  are  decisive  proofs  that  the  policy 
you  adopted  in  removing  the  duty  on  articles  of  first  necessity,  was  a  wise  policy. 
That  which  was  done  was  no  act  of  a  sagacious  minister — the  coming  crisis  was  not 
foreseen  by  statesmen.  It  was  no  lucky  accident.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  it  pleased 
Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  your  prayei^.  It  pleased  nim  to  turn  *^  your  dearth 
and  scarcity,"  into  '^  cheapness  and  plenty,'^  and  so  to  direct  and  prosper  your  con- 
sultations, that  upon  the  eve  of  a  great  calamity,  standing  on  the  brink  of  a  great 
precipice,  you  established  ^*  peace  and  happiness,"  on  the  foundations  of  **  truth  and 
e."     10    " 


justice."  You  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  tnat  policy.  You  have  passed  unscathed 
through  the  sternest  trials  to  which  the  institutions  of  nations  were  ever  subjected. 
You  have  stood  erect  amid  the  convulsions  of  Europe.  And  now  you  are  to  have  a 
proposal  made  to  you  of  some  paltry  fixed  duty  upon  corn.  Consider  what  this  is« 
If  it  be  5s.  on  wheat,  it  will  give  a  duty  of  2s.  6d,  on  barley,  and  2s.  on  oats;  that 
is.  Is.  6d.  on  barley,  and  Is.  on  oats  more  than  you  have  at  present.  It  is  an  equi- 
vocal advantage  at  the  best.  But  by  every  consideration  wiiich  can  influence  con- 
sistent and  rational  legislators — by  the  highest  suggestions  of  a  generous  policy — bj 
the  coldest  calculations  of  a  low  and  selfish  prudence,  I  do  implore  you  to  reject 
this  proffered  boon.  I  implore  you  not  to  barter  away  the  glorious  heritage  for 
which  you  are  indebted  to  your  sagacious  and  timely  policy — for  the  most  worthless 
consideration  for  which,  since  the  days  of  him  whb  sold  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of 
pottage,  the  greatest  advantage  was  ever  surrendered. 
The  motion  was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  140,  and  the  House  adjourned. 


AGRICULTURAL  DISTRESS. 
February  21, 18^0. 

Mr.  Disraeli  presented  petitions  from  Great  Marlow  and  Buckinghamshire, 
complaining  of  the  unprecedented  amount  of  distress  existing  amongst  all  classes 
connected  with  the  land.  The  hon.  gentleman,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  and 
eloquent  speech,  submitted  the  following  resolution : — '*  That  this  House  will  resolre 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  take  into  its  consideration  such 
revision  of  the  laws  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  may  mitigate  the  distress  of  the  agricultural  classes.^ 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  Sir,  whatever  motives  I  might  have  for  vrishing  to  address  the 
House  upon  a  subject  which  has  been  brought  forward  with  great  ability,  and  with 
great  moderation — whatever  other  motives  I  might  have  for  wishing  to  address  the 
House,  the  necessity  under  which  I  feel  myself  impelled  to  take  a  course  diflTerent 
from  that  which  will  be  taken  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Oxford,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  for  desiring  to  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  that  course  is 
taken.  For  my  right  hon.  friend  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and  admiration.  I 
was  associated  with  him  in  the  preparation  and  conduct  of  those  measures  to  the 
desire  of  maintaining  which  he  partly  attributes  the  conclusion  at  which  he  has 
arrived — from  him  I  derived  the  most  zealous,  the  most  effective  assistance — and 
it  is  no  small  consolation  for  me  to  hear  from  ray  right  hon.  friend,  although  upon 
this  particular  motion  we  arrive  at  different  conclusions,  that  hb  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  those  principles  for  which  we  in  common  contended,  and  which  are  the 
foundation  of  the  commercial  policy  which  of  late  years  has  been  adopted,  remuns 
entirely  unshaken.  Sir,  before  I  address  myself  to  some  remarks  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  I  wish  to  state,  with  respect  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is  suffering  considerable  distress,  and  that  for  that  distress  I  feel,  on  every 
account,   the  warmest  sympathy.    [An  hon.  member  on  the  opposition  benches: 
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Oh,  dear!]  Sir,  I  belieye  the  Hoase  will  be  of  opinion  that  I  take  the  most 
becoming  course  in  passing  without  notice  the  inarticulate  souods  with  which  the 
hon.  ffentleman  has  interrupted  me,  although  those  inarticulate  sounds  are,  I  admit, 
equally  powerful  with  any  arguments  which  the  hon.  gentleman  could  adduce,  and 
at  least  equally  entitled  to  consideration.  I  shall  not  be  disturbed,  however,  by  him 
from  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  this  subject  with  the  temper  which  bents  it. 
Sir,  I  know  not  why  the  hon.  gentleman  should  doubt  my  svmpathy  with  the  agri- 
cultural interest :  my  own  interests  are  intimately  connected  with  its  welfare ;  and 
if  any  measures  to  which  I  have  been  party.  However  confident  I  may  be  of  their 
general  policy,  and  of  the  benefits  that  have  resulted  to  the  country  at  lai^e  from 
them,  have  visited  a  particular  and  most  important  special  and  peculiar  interest,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  with  distress,  the  greater  is  the  sympathy  which  I  feel  for  its  suifering. 
I  say  this,  also,  Sir,  that  if  it  be  true  that  the  occupying  tenants  of  this  country  are 
unwilling  to  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  which  they  employ — if  they  are  making 
exertions  to  prevent  the  distress  under  which  they  may  be  suffering,  from  visiting 
those  on  whose  labour  they  depend— they  have,  on  that  account,  an  additional  claim 
to  our  respectful  consideration.  I  do  not,  indeed,  agree  (whilst  I  admit  the  distress 
which  prevails)  with  the  apprehensions  and  the  despondency  of  others  as  to  the  future 
condition  of  the  agricultural  interest.  I  believe  there  are  special  and  peculiar 
causes  affecting  that  interest  at  present.  I  think  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  the 
speech  which  was  made  in  this  House  to-night  by  the  hon.  meiQj)er  for  Westbury, 
without  a  strong  presumption  that  at  the  present  moment  there  are  peculiar  causes 
of  depression  and  distress.  Such  causes  have  heretofore  been  in  operation  during 
the  existence  of  protection :  on  frequent  occasions  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
the  distress  of  the  agricultural  interest  has  been  fully  acknowledged  and  lamented. 
Now,  when  protection  is  lost,  some  of  the  causes  which  affected  the  agricultural  in* 
terests  during  its  existence  are  in  operation.  As  those  interests  recovered  then,  so  I 
trust  they  will  again  recover.  Those  who  are  interested  in  their  prosperity  should 
beware  that  they  do  not  retard  the  period  of  recovery  by  the  propagation  of  undue 
alarm.  This  course  has  been  taken  on  former  occasions,  and  now  is  taken.  I  see 
professors  of  agriculture  informing  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland  that  Indian  corn 
can  be  introduced  into  this  country  from  America  at  12«.  the  quarter.  They  are 
telling  the  growers  of  oats  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  contend  in  the  markets 
of  their  own  country  with  the  produce  of  the  [Joited  States.  They  are  alarming 
them  with  the  assurance  that  Indian  corn  can  be  profitably  imported  at  the  price  of 
12«.  the  Quarter,  although,  at  the  very  time,  the  notorious  fact  is,  that  in  the 
ports  of  Liverpool,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Dublin,  the  price  of  Indian  corn  is  fluctuating 
between  27«.  and  31«.  the  quarter. 

I  was  not  present  at  the  early  part  of  thh  debate,  during  the  speech  of  the  hon« 
gentleman  the  member  for  North  Northamptonshire.  I  am  told  that  in  that  speech  he 
made  a  personal  appeal  to  me,  and  asked  me  on  what  grounds  I  thought  there  was 
an  undue  depression  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce  at  present.  Sir,  I  will  tell 
him.  It  is  because  I  find,  in  many  continental  countries — in  countries  which  have 
the  advantage  (if  advant^e  it  be)  of  protection — I  find  in  them  the  same  depression 
of  prices,  and  the  same  complaints  which  exist  here.  I  find  that  depression  of  price 
to  exist,  notwithstanding  that  the  markets  of  England  have  been  open  to  them — 
notwithstanding  that  there  has  been  a  new  and  unusual  demand  for  their  agricultural 
produce.  In  France  and  in  Belgium,  our  nearest  neighbours  (each  of  which  countries 
has  had, "until  a  very  late  period,  laws  giving  full  protection  to  native  produce), 
their  agricultural  productions  are  unusually  depressed  in  price,  and  the  occupying 
tenants  are  complaining  that  it  is  impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  at  the  present 
prices.  I  say,  then,  there  appears  to  be  pervading  many  countries  of  Europe  the 
same  depression  of  prices  of  which  we  complain  in  this  country.  Whether  or  no  it 
be  attributable  to  precisely  the  same  causes  which  have  operated  here — whether  the 
same  partial  famine  which  we  have  had  during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  may 
have  stimulated  production,  and  the  prices  of  foreign  corn  may  have  been  depressed 
by  an  unusually  productive  harvest  following  several  years  of  scarcity — I  will  not 
undertake  to  say.  But  the  fact  remains  unquestionable,  that  in  many  countries  of 
Europe  there  are  the  same  complaints  of  lowness  of  price  and  depression  that  we 
have  here.    Sir,  sincQ  I  came  into  this  House  to-night,  a  gentleman  was  good 
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•nouffh  to  place  in  my  hands  two  documents.  One  is  a  circular  from  Antwerp, 
dated  tlie  9ui  of  Febriianr,  1850,  which  speaks  of  the  state  and  prospects  of  agricul- 
ture in  that  part  of  the  ContineDt.  Obsenre,  so  recently  as  the  9th  of  the  present 
month,  it  is  said  in  this  circular — *'  At  our  to-day's  market  the  trade  generally  ruled 
dull,  and  the  turn  in  prices  was  in  favour  of  the  buyers,  though  we  do  not  expect  ma 
important  decline,  the  value  of  the  corn  being  already  too  depressed  to  pay  the  reals 
of  our  farmers/' 

The  other  document  is  a  paper  of  a  similar  description,  bearing  the  same  date  as 
the  former,  and  issued  at  Nantes.  Ttiis  circular  states — **  Prices  of  com  are  for  the 
present  very  low  everywhere  in  Europe ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  tlie  good 
quality  of  some  produces  of  our  growth,  and  of  our  best  brands  of  flour  combined 
with  the  low  freight  obtainable  now,  we  consider  that  our  market  deserves  the 
attention  of  every  one  willing  to  risk  interest  of  money  at  a  low  rate  against  the 
chances  of  a  rise,  whilst  a  further  decline  is  quite  improlmble,  as  needy  sellers  have 
everywhere  disposed  of  their  crops,  and  also  noticing  that  thecontinuanceof  the  present 
prices  in  this  part  of  France  would  soon  involve  the  ruin  of  the  landed  interest." 

Here,  then,  Sir,  are  two  countries  which  have  had,  not  only  the  new  adwitage  of 
free  importation  into  the  English  market,  but  also  protection  to  native  produce;  and 
yet  in  these  two  countries  agricultural  produce  is  so  depressed,  that  it  is  said  ruin 
to  the  farmers  is  inevitable.  From  thence  I  conclude  that  causes  other  thao  the 
removal  of  protection  have  contributed  to  our  own  dbtress;  and  that  probabW  there 
is  some  cause  general  in  its  operation  which  has  produced  the  depression  of  prices 
complained  of  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe. 

Another  ground  on  which  I  view  with  less  despondency  than  otliers  the  condition 
and  prospects  of  agriculture  in  this  country,  is  this,  that  I  witness  with  the  gpfeatest 
satisfaction  the  increasing  consumpton  of  this  country.  It  is  not  in  the  tendency 
to  increased  consumption  only  that  I  see  indications  of  general  prosperity ;  but  the 
importation  of  com  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  was  in  addition  to  an  unusual 
consumption  of  native  produce.  The  people  of  this  country  have  not  only 
imported,  but  they  have  consumed  and  paid  for,  by  the  produce  of  their  own  labour, 
no  less  than  5,600,000  quarters  of  wheat,  that  consumption  of  foreign  com  not 
diminishing  the  consumption  of  wheat  of  our  own  growth.  In  1849,  as  compared 
vrith  1848,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  wheat,  and  eon- 
currently  with  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of  British  wheat  there  has  been  the 
enormous  consumption  of  5,600,000  quarters — not,  observe,  of  Indian  com,  not  of 
oats,  not  of  rye,  but  of  the  noblest  grain,  namely,  of  wheat.  By  whom  has  that  wheat 
been  consumed  ?  When  we  are  asking  for  proofs  of  the  improved  condition  of  the 
country,  why  should  we  minutely  enter  into  these  details  f  Why  not  rely  on  the  one 
conclusive  proof  supplied  by  the  fact  tlmt  5,600,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  have 
been  imported,  paia  for,  and  consumed  P  By  whom  ?  Not  by  the  upper  classes.  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  quantity  of  bread  eaten  by  the  aristocracy  has  very 
little  increased — that  the  quantity  consumed  by  their  households  and  domestics  hju 
very  little  increased  amongst  the  more  affluent  of  the  middle  classes.  Probably 
amongst  the  middle  classes,  amongst  those  living  on  moderate  incomes,  in  times  oi 
prosperity  their  consumption  of  luxuries  may  be  increased  ;  but  the  consumption  of 
bread — the  great  element  of  human  life — ^is  not  increase<l  in  any  great  degree. 
No,  Sir,  this  consumption  of  foreign  wheat  has  taken  place  in  consequence  of  the 
improved  condition  of  those  who  live  by  labour.  You  will  not  have  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat  consumed,  except  that  millions  of  mouths  can  be  found  to  eat 
them.  And  I  want  no  better  indication  of  general  prosperity — I  except,  of  course. 
the  agriculturists,  whose  distress  I  admit — but  I  want  no  better  proof  of  the  gene- 
ral prosperity,  of  the  general  ease  and  the  general  comfort,  than  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bread,  and  bread  of  the  best  quality, 
perfectly  unparalleled.  Well,  Sir,  if  we  can  only  continue  that  consumption — if  by 
our  legislation,  under  the  favour  of  Divine  Providence,  we  can  continue  the  demand 
for  la^ur,  and  make  our  trade  and  manufactures  prosperous,  we  shall  not  only  be 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  comfort  and  happiness,  but  we  shall  be  giving  to  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country  the  best  assurance,  by  increased  demand,  of  ultimate 
prosperity.  Consider  the  daily  demand  for  agricultural  produce,  in  the  time  of 
manufacturing  prosperity,  in  such  places  as  GUsgowi  Liverpoolt  Mancfaeiter.  Bir- 
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mingbam,  and  the  g^at  mining  districts.  When  we  speak  of  agricultural  produce, 
the  term  is  not  limited  to  com ;  it  includes  meat,  milk,  cheese,  and  butter.  If  you 
take  into  the  account  the  daily  increasing  facilities  of  transport,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  Yicinity  of  markets,  surely  the  agriculturists  of  this  country  need  not  fear 
competition  with  those  of  any  other. 

Sir,  when  I  gave  my  consent  to  the  address  in  answer  to  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  I  had  no  impression  that  it  was  intended  to  slight  the  distress  of  the  agricul- 
turists. The  words  used,  indeed,  were  that  there  were  complaints ;  but  I  understood 
that  there  was  an  admission  of  distress,  and  a  sincere  feeling  of  regret  for  its  exis- 
tence. If  that  had  not  been  the  construction  I  placed  npon  the  address — ^if  I  thought 
there  was  any  intention  of  slight — any  intention  to  imply  that  the  complaints  of  dis- 
tress were  unfounded  or  unworthy  of  notice,  the  answer  to  the  speech  from  the  throne 
should  never  have  had  my  support  I  will  now  apply  myself  to  the  speech  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the  University  or  Oxford,  and  will  proceed  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  I  come  to  a  conclusion  different  from  his.  My  right  hon. 
friend  takes  the  specific  terms  of  the  motion  made  by  the  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  contends  that  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
dismiss  all  the  extraneous  considerations  connected  with  it,  and  to  consider  only  the 
abstract  proposals  which  are  contained  in  the  naotion.  Now,  there  I  differ  from  my 
right  hon.  friend.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to  a  very  young  member  of  this  House, 
**  I  make  a  proposal  for  the  House  toVesolve.itself  into  committee,  in  which  the  whole 
question  will  be  open  for  consideration.  Go  into  committee;  yon  will  be 
pledged  to  nothing ;  hear  my  proposal ;  reject  what  is  objectionable,  and  modify  what 
IS  capable  of  modification.  Do  this,  and  you  will  conscientiously  discharge  vour 
duty ;  and,  even  should  you  ag^e  to  no  part  of  my  proposal,  you  will  at  least  have 
the  merit  of  showing  your  sympathy  for  the  farmer."  But,  Sir,  I  say  that  that  is 
not  the  construction  which  the  tenant-farmers  will  place  upon  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  will  have  (if  his  motion  be  agreed  to)  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
agriculturists.  The  hon.  ^ntleman  is  not  chargeable  with  any  attempt  at  deception ; 
but  let  others  well  consider  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  dbcussing  this 

auestion.  A  proposal  was  made  for  an  amendment  to  the  address — some  contended 
^at  by  that  amendment  the  issue  intended  to  be  joined  was,  whether  protection 
to  agncnlture  should  be  re-enacted,  or  not.  [*^  No,  no ! "]  Some  certainly  con- 
sidered that  that  was  the  auestion  at  issue.  The  hon.  member  for  North  Northamp- 
tonshire, said  to-night  that  be  thought  that  that  issue  was  fairly  raised  upon  the  amend- 
ment to  the  address — that  the  Lords  and  Commons  had  decided  against  protection-^ 
and  that  he  would  not  ask  his  friends  to  occupy  the  House  with  needless  debates 
which  would  result  in  nothing.  That,  in  short,  he  considers  the  question  of  protec- 
tion decided.  ['*  No,  no !"]  I  do  not  mean  decided  permanently  and  for  ever;  but 
if  the  hon.  member  who  cries  **  No,  no,*'  had  heard  the  speech  of  his  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  North  Northamptonshire,  as  I  heard  it,  he  would  have  heard  him  say 
that  he  considered  the  question  decided,  so  far  as  tlie  present  parliament  was  con- 
cerned. Well,  Sir,  after  that  decision,  a  motion  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  Uie  agricultural  interests  the  compensation  to  which  they  are  said  to  be  entitled 
for  the  wronff  done  to  them  by  the  removal  of  protection.  The  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Buckinghamshire  contended  last  year,  and  still  contends,tbat  the  bur- 
dens unjustly  thrown  upon  the  landowners  exclusively  are  not  less  than  £12,000,000 
a  year:  that  they  are  subjected  by  general  and  local  taxation,  including  the  land 
tax,  to  an  amount  of  annual  taxation  from  which  they  are  entitled  to  relief  of  not 
less  than  £14,000,000.  This  Session  he  says — '^  I  won't  go  into  the  general  and 
extended  question  at  the  present  time;  I  propose  now  only  the  partial  removal  of  tax- 
ation from  the  agricultural  interest  to  the  amount  of  £2,000,000  only.  But  don*t 
be  deceived,  this  is  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  measures.  Others  will  follow,  adopt- 
ing the  same  principles."  Even  after  those  the  question  is  still  open,  for  although 
this  proposal  is  brought  forward  as  a  compensation  for  protection,  at  any  rate  as  a 
measure  rendered  the  more  necessary  and  just  by  its  removal,  the  hon.  gentleman 
gives  us  no  assurance  that,  after  we  have  granted  this  demand,  he  will  not  avail  himself 
uf  the  earliest  opportunity  of  reviving  that  system  of  protection  which  he  contends 
it  is  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to  adopt.  This  removal  of  two  millions  of  tax- 
ation from  the  agricultural  interest — this  transfer  of  that  amount  from  thejn  to  other 
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payers  of  taxes — ^is  accompanied  by  a  distioct  notice  that  this  is  Dot  a  measure  closiiig 
the  account — not  a  measure  with  which  the  ag^culturai  interest  ought  to  be  satisfied 
— that  it  is  but  a  small  and  partial  instalment  of  a  great  debt — and  that,  if  it  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  us,  the  claim  for  the  remainder  will  be  prosecuted.  And  therefore, 
8ir,  my  right  hon  friend  the  member  for  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford  cannot  say  that 
he  is  deceived  by  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  He  cannot  diare^^ard  extraneous 
considerations,  and  limit  himself  to  the  simple  abstract  proposal.  It  is  a  proposal 
involving  a  principle.  If  he  votes  for  this  proposition  for  the  purpose  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  then  refuses  to  follow  up  the  series  of  similar 
measures,  the  end  which  he  has  in  view  he  will  nut  gain.  There  will  be  no  satisfac- 
tion with  a  mere  partial  admission  of  one  portion  of  a  great  claim,  the  rest  of  which 
is  to  be  contested.  But  what  is  this  claim  ?  and  will  the  satisfaction  of  it  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  class  whose  interest  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire advocates?  Let  us  first  consider  it  in  the  point  of  view  in  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  wishes  to  consider  it,  as  a  definite  proposal,  transferring  £2,000,000  of  taxes, 
now  borne  by  real  property,  to  the  eonsoiidated  fund — ending^  there— entailing  no 
other  consequences.  I  wish  to  consider  the  proposal  in  its  lH»ring  on  the  finances 
of  the  country.  The  proposal,  then,  now  made  is  this — that  previously  to  any 
exposition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  country  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, we  shall,  by  a  vote  of  this  House,  determine  that  new  charges  to  the  amount 
of  j£2.000,000  be  placed  upon  the  consolidated  fund.  Now,  let  us  consider 
the  effect  of  such  a  measure. upon  the  financial  prospects  of  the  country.  Let 
us  consider — that  which  I  am  willing  to  consider,  I  trust,  in  no  unfair  spirit — 
whether  the  course  which  we  are  invited  to  take  be  really  for  the  benefit  of  that  class 
for  whose  alleged  advantage  it  is  proposed.  I  am  asked,  then,  to  consent  to  the  first 
of  a  series  of  measures  which  proposes  at  once  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  as- 
sumed surplus  of  the  present  year.  If  followed  up,  it  will  appropriate  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  which  may  progressively  accrue,  for  several  years  to  come.  Be- 
cause, mind,  on  the  ground  on  which  the  hon.  gentleman  this  year  uiges  the 
exemption  of  real  property  from  certain  charges,  he  will,  in  future  years,  claim 
its  exemption  from  others  of  a  similiar  nature.  This,  however,  by  the  way.  In  the 
present  year,  by  the  present  motion,  previous  to  the  production  of  the  budget,  pre- 
vious to  the  receipt  of  any  authentic  information  as  to  the  finances  of  the  country, 
I  am  invited  to  consent  to  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
by  establishing  a  new  annual  charge  of  ^£2,000,000  on  the  consolidated  fund. 
Now,  is  such  a  course  desirable,  even  in  behoof  of  that  interest  now  labouring 
under  depression?  I  have  always  understood — I  heard  it  from  the  hon.  gentleman 
himself— that  one  great  source  of  relief  to  the  agricultural  interest  is  the  scrupu- 
lous maintenance  of  public  credit,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  thus  giving  increased  power  to  owners  of  land  to  relieve  themsdves  from 
charges  to  which  they  are  now  liable.  And  although  I  differed  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman as  to  the  mode  by  which  lie  proposed  to  make  capital  cheap,  still  I  thought 
that  there  was  great  force  in  his  observation,  that  if  you  can  maintain  public  credit, 
and  thereby  diminish  the  rate  of  interest,  you  are  conferring  benefit  upon  landed 
proprietors,  and  enabling  them  to  relieve  themselves  from  a  portion  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  they  are  labouring.  What  says  my  hoc.  friend  the  member 
for  West  Surrey?  He  tells  us  that  we  ought  to  have  settled  the  mortgage  question 
before  repealing  the  Corn-laws;  is  my  hon.  friend  about  to  settle  the  mortgage 
question  by  destroying  the  surplus?  My  hon.  friend  says — "  the  land  labours  under 
heavy  mortgages" — mortgages,  remember,  all  contracted  under  protection.  [Loud 
ministerial  cheering.]  Ay,  contracted  under  protection.  What  a  picture  of  the 
state  of  landed  property  did  my  hon.  friend  draw!  Estates  overburdened  with  debt, 
estates  of  which  the  owners  cannot  keep  possession,  estates  which  must  be  sold. 
When,  I  ask,  again,  did  these  incumbrances  arise?  Can  there  be  a  stronger  pre- 
sumption against  the  advantages  of  protection  if  my  hon  friend's  account  of  the 
state  of  landed  property  be  a  true  one?  Admitting  it  to  be  true — admitting  that 
many  landlords  are  now  paying  for  borrowed  money  at  the  rate  of  4^  or  5  per  cent* 
— my  hon.  friend  thinks  that  before  we  repealed  the  Com- laws,  we  should  have 
enabled  the  landowners,  by  borrowing,  money  at  3  per  cent.,  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gages bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.     Does  my  hon.  friend  really  think  that  the 
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way  to  do  this  is  to  tell  the  fuodbolders  that  all  the  present  year's  surplus  is 
to  be  appropriated,  and  that  any  surplus  arising  in  future  years  will  also  be 
appropriated  by  relieving  local  taxation  at  the  expense  of  the  consolidated  fund  ? 
I  regretted  to  hear  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Surrey  the  other  night 
speaking  so  lightly  of  the  maintenance  of  public  credit.  Let  me  tell  my  hon. 
friend,  that  in  any  measures  which  shall  destroy  confidence  in  the  public  faith  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  credit,  he  will  have  but  a  short-lived  triumph  over  the 
public  creditor.  The  moment  that  he  strikes  a  successful  blow  at  that  public 
creditor,  he  will  strike  one  still  more  fatal  to  the  landowners,  whose  interests  he  pro- 
fesses to  advocate.  Looking,  then,  at  the  bearings  of  the  present  proposal  on  the 
general  financial  conditioh  of  the  country,  looking  at  its  special  bearing  on  the  land- 
ed interest,  I  should  consider  its  acceptance  as  the  most  precipitate,  the  most  unwise 
act  which  a  legislative  assembly  ever  committed.  If,  without  giving  to  the  respon- 
sible minister  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  views  on  the  financial  position  and 
prospects  of  the  country,  we  should  consent  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  this  year's 
surplus  revenue,  and  imply,  by  just  inference,  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  of 
future  years,  I  repeat.  Sir,  we  should  take  a  course  the  most  unwise,  the  most  im- 
provident which  ever  was  taken  by  any  legislature.  But  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  says,  ^*  Oh,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  revision 
of  taxation.**  Now,  I  cannot  conceive  any  two  questions  more  important  than  those : 
first,  having  a  surplus,  will  you  maintain  it  intact  for  the  purpose  of  inspiring  such 
confidence  in  the  public  credit  that  the  funds  may  rise,  and  the  landed  interest  be 
thereby  benefited?  Secondly,  in  case  you  should  decide  against  the  maintenance  of 
a  surplus,  how  shall  that  surplus  be  applied  in  the  remission  of  taxation  with  the 
greatest  possible  advantage  to  all  interests,  but,  under  present  circumstances,  espe- 
cially to  the  agricultural  interest?  But  by  his  vote  to-night  my  right  hon.  friend 
will  preclude  us  from  considering  either  of  these  questions.  He  will  consent  to 
appropriate  at  once  the  whole  surplus,  by  relieving  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another. 
My  right  hon.  friend  says  that  he  hopes  to  see  the  timber  duty  reduced,  and  the  duty 
on  bricks  removed.  How  can  he  hope  to  see  either  the  one  or  the  other?  How  is 
it  possible  to  make  this  revision  of  taxation — how  is  it  possible  to  remove  many  taxes 
unduly  bearing  on  the  agricultural  interest — if  you  choose  to  apply  the  whole  surplus 
revenue  by  transferring  charges  borne  by  real  property  to  the  consolidated  fund? 
Who  can  deny  that  there  are  considerations  of  the  utmost  importance  connected 
with  the  revision  of  the  duties  I  have  mentioned.  Take  the  duty  on  bricks.  I  must 
say  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  if,  by  their  assent  to  this  motion,  they  preclude 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  from  considering  whether  or  no  the  brick  duty 
shall  be  removed,  they  will  be  taking  a  course  most  injurious  to  their  own  interests. 
See  how  unfairly  in  different  parts  of  the  country  this  duty  operates.  Here,  perhaps, 
is  one  county  abounding  in  coal  and  stone — the  latter  advantageous  for  the  construction 
of  houses  for  all  classes.  There  is  another  county  without  coal,  with  no  command  of 
stone,  obliged  to  dci)end  entirely  upon  bricks  as  the  material  for  building.  How 
heavily  does  this  duty  fall  on  a  county  so  circumstanced,  and  especially  on  the  land- 
lord, who  has  cottages,  and  farm-houses,  and  farm -offices,  to  build  and  keep  in  repair ! 
Excuse  me  for  saying,  that  if  you  could  get  the  duty  upon  bricks  removed  at  a  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  .£400,000  or  j£500,000,  you  would  be  gaining  a  greater  benefit  for 
real  property  than  you  could  hope  for  by  carrying  the  proposal  now  before  us.  You 
wish  to  relieve  real  property.  Well,  all  real  property  will  be  benefited  by  the  removal 
of  the  duty  on  bricks.  Take  the  sanitary  condition  of  towns — a  subject  now  occu-> 
pying  so  much  attention.  Can  you  conceive  anything  of  greater  importance — 
anything  afibrding  greater  facilities  for  the  necessary  local  improvements  in  most 
districts — than  a  free  command  of  the  material  essential  to  the  construction  of  houses? 
The  advantages  to  agriculture  of  enabling  landlords  to  improve  the  farm  buildings 
of  occupying  tenants  has  been  often  adverted  to.  The  construction  and  improvement 
of  farm  buildings  for  the  preservation  of  farm  implements,  and  for  the  extended  feed* 
ing  of  cattle,  are  daily  becoming  objects  of  increasing  importance.  Such  objects 
are  now  obstructed  and  counteracted  by  the  duty  upon  bricks.  The  pecuniary 
amount  of  the  duty  does  not  measure  the  extent  of  the  obstruction.  What  is  the 
consequence  of  the  removal  of  excise  duties?  You  have  not  only  the  advantage  of 
tlie  pecuniary  burden  taken  off*,  but  there  is  the  abolition  of  an  ioqaisUive  exqiM 
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meddling  wftb  the  application  of  skiU,  and  the  operations  of  labour.  The  bricks 
most  be  made  of  a  certain  size ;  so  many  inches  long,  so  manv  broad,  and  so  fortli. 
There  is  the  constant  apprehension  of  prosecution  for  fraud ;  there  is  a  constant 
impediment  to  the  exercise  of  iogenaity  and  skill.  Relieve  us  then  of  this  brick 
duty :  let  men  be  permitted  to  mould  ctsy  into  bricks  of  any  dimensions  they  pleaae. 
WiU  not  vou,  the  owners  of  real  property,  deriye  an  immecliate  advantage  from  such 
a  removal  of  a  pecuniary  burden,  and  such  a  stimulus  to  architectural  ingenuity  f 
I  would  have  hon.  members  read  the  papers  lately  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House, 
on  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  social  condition  of  this  country — I  mean  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  settlement.  The  consideration  of  that  question  will  be  forced 
on  us.  It  would  be  premature  to  enter  into  it  now ;  but  read  the  able  papers  on  the 
practical  operation  or  the  law  of  settlement,  drawn  up  by  the  gentlemen  employed 
for  the  special  purpose,  and  you  will  understand  the  difficulties  which  arise  at  present 
in  certain  districts  from  the  want  of  cottage  accommodations.  You  vrill  then  be 
able  to  judge  of  the  consequences  of  that  want,  of  its  effect  upon  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  labouring  poor.  You  wiU  find  it  stated  that  in  some  instances  the 
labourers  come  to  the  iarm  on  which  they  are  employed,  mounted  on  donkeys,  on 
account  of  the  distance  of  their  residences  from  the  place  of  their  labour.  Sir,  these 
things  ought  not  to  be  beneath  our  consideration.  If  it  is  in  proof  that  on  a  certain 
&rm,  the  name  of  which  is  given,  there  are  not  less  than  twenty  donkeys  employed 
to  carry  the  people  to  their  work — [Laughter,  and  cries  of  ^^Hear,  hear!'*]  Sir, 
this  is  no  fit  subject  for  merriment  at  present.  It  is  a  subject  suggesting  topics  for 
very  serious  consideration.  It  is  fully  shown  in  the  reports  to  which  I  refer,  that 
there  are  manv  labouring  men  whose  strength  is  exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  dis- 
tance which  they  have  to  come  to  tlieir  work.  There  are  others  forced  into  adjacent 
villages,  where  they  pay  £4  or  £5  for  the  small  and  imperfect  houses  which  they 
occupy.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  is  to  promote  the  construction  of  comfortable 
and  convenient  cottages  by  the  removal  of  the  brick  duties,  and  to  alter  the  law  of 
settlement,  so  that  there  may  be  no  legal  discouragement  to  the  providing  of  these 
comfortable  habitations.  If  you  admit  that  these  are  matters  of  importance^  if  you 
admit  that  they  form  part  of  a  series  of  important  considerations  bearing  on  the 
social  position  of  the  labourer,  do  not  preclude  yourselves  from  entering  upon  tlie  ' 
discussion  of  them  by  hasty  resolutions,  which  preclude  the  wise  revision  of  taxation. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  public  revenue,  before  I  give  any  opinion  on  the  extent  to 
which  the  revision  of  taxation  may  be  carried,  or  on  the  policy  of  any  remissions 
whatever,  I  shall  wait  until  I  hear  the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  £z<shequer. 
For,  Sir,  observe,  the  present  is  a  peculiar  period.  Next  year  will  necessarily  come 
before  us  the  question  of  the  income-tax.  It  may  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  reserve  for  unfettered  deliberation  the  question  whether  that  tax  shouM 
be  continued,-  and,  if  continued,  what  modifications  may  be  made  in  it.  By  a/firming 
the  proposal  now  before  you,  ^ou  will  compel  the  continuance  of  the  income-tax. 
[**  No,  no  I  *']  I  say,  emphatically,  yes ;  unless,  indeed,  by  voting  away  the  surplus 
this  year,  and  discontinuiog  the  income-tax  next  year,  yon  contemplate  the  reviyal 
of  the  import  duties  upon  food.  I  advise  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford  well  to  consider  that  point.  If  we  resolve  to  appropriate  the 
surplus  of  the  present  year,  and  to  establish  a  principle  which  implies  a  similar  ap- 
propriation— the  surplus  of  future  years,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  income-tax  is 
to  be  discontinued — then  it  is  manifest  what  are  your  intentions.  It  is  manifest  that, 
convinced  by  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for  West  Surrey,  you  mean  to  enact 
that  upon  every  article,  without  exception,  imported  from  a  foreign  country,  there 
shall  be  placed  a  duty.  This  is  my  hon.  friend's  (Mr.  Dnimmond's)  proposal.  This 
is  the  proposal  of  him  who  declares  that  there  is  a  struggle  between  capital  and 
labour — ^between  money  and  life — and  that  he  is  the  unflinching  advocate  for  labour 
against  capital,  and  for  life  against  money.  What,  then,  is  the  course  which  he  ad- 
vises us  to  pursue?  Is  it  to  remove  taxation  from  labour,  and  to  place  it  upon  capital? 
No !  just  the  revene.  It  is  to  tax  labour,  and  exempt  capital.  My  hon.  friend  says, 
**  I  never  will  be  satisfied  until  the  labourer  can  make  his  own  bricks—can  gather 
his  own  hops,  and  can  brew  his  own  beer.^*  And  will  my  hon.  friend  rest  satisfied 
unless  the  labourer  can  eat  his  bacon  and  his  bread  without  paving  a  tax  upon  the 
import  of  them?    This  advocate  for  labour  against  capital,  this  advocate  fi>r  life 
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ag^ainst  money,  this  friend  of  the  poor,  who  says  we  nerer  shall  hear  the  last  of  it 
until  the  labourer  can  gather  his  own  hops  from  his  own  hedge,  and  make  his  own 
bricks^-this  very  man  won^t  allow  us  to  repeal  the  duty  upon  bricks — to^[**  No, 
no !  "^  Tes,  but  you  are  taking  a  course  which  reoders  the  remission  of  the  brick 
duty  impossible.  True  it  is,  if  you  are  careless  of  the  public  credit,  then,  indeed,  it 
matters  not.  Then,  any  day  you  please,  you  may  do  all  you  propose ;  you  may 
appropriate  stirplus,  repeal  income-tax,  remit  the  brick  duty ;  but  you  cannot  do  all 
this,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  your  obligation  to  the  public  creditor. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  proposal  will  amount  to,  so  far  as  benefit  to  the  occupying 
tenant  is  concerned.  I  will  not  make  a  distinction  between  the  occupying  tenant 
and  the  landowner.  I  will  assume  the  occupying  tenant  would  derive  the  whole 
benefit  from  the  change  proposed,  that  there  is  that  kind  feeling  on  the  part  of  land- 
lords towards  their  tenants  that  they  would  not — supposing  this  proposition  to  be 
carried — act  upon  the  rule  of  strict  economic  principle,  and  increase  rents  In  pro- 
portion to  the  remission  of  local  burdens.  There  would,  therefore,  arise  a  certain 
degree  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.  Let  us  estimate  its  real  amount.  This  is  a  proposal 
to  relieve  real  property  from  a  charge  to  which  it  is  subject—  a  charge,  the  amount 
of  which  I  assume  to  be  ;f  2,000,000,  and  to  transfer  thb  charge  to  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  burden  is  one  not  upon  land  exclusively,  but  upon  real  property,  upon 
houses,  mills,  factories,  as  well  as  cultivable  land.  Now,  the  proportion  which  the 
land  contributes  to  the  tax  is  progressively  diminishing,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  prosperity  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  That  proportion  of  the 
£2,000,000  which  falls  on  real  property  other  than  land,  has,  I  say,  been  continually 
increasing.  If  you  estimate  the  proportions  paid  in  the  year  1828,  you  would  find 
that  of  the  £2,000,000,  to  which  all  real  property  was  subject,  not  less  than  £1,380,000 
was  then  paid  by  land.  In  1833,  the  amount  paid  by  land  had  fallen  to  £1,260,000; 
in  1841,  to  £1,040,000^  while  in  1849,  there  is  only  £900,000  paid  by  the  land  out 
of  the  whole  sum  of  £2,000,000.  Consequently,  since  1828,  as  the  result  of  the 
improvements  in  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  of  the  increase  of  houses,  there 
has  been  and  is  a  gradual  tendency  to  relieve  the  land  by  the  transference  of  the 
tax  to  other  descriptions  of  property.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  in  the  population,  a  diminution  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor,  on 
account  of  the  diminished  cost  of  provisions.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
proposal  is  to  grant  relief  from  burdens  upon  real  property  to  the  extent  of 
£2,000,000,  the  whole  amount  of  these  burdens  which  fall  upon  land  beinflr  only 
£900,000.  It  is  other  descriptions  of  real  property  which  are  to  have  the  largest 
share  of  the  relief— houses,  mills,  and  manufactories,  the  owners  of  which  have 
been  directly  benefited,  according  to  your  own  argument,  by  recent  changes  in  our 
legislation.  Up  to  the  present  hour  we  heard  of  nothing  but  of  landowners  having 
b^n  sacrificed  to  millowners — that  the  manufacturers  have  been  in  the  ascendant 
scale— and  that  the  prices  of  provisions  have  been  reduced  expressly  for  their 
benefit.  Yet  now,  in  order  to  gain  £900,000  for  yourselves,  you  propose  to  relieve 
of  a  still  greater  burden,  others  whose  condition  yon  declare  has  been  actually 
improved  by  free  trade,  while  yours  has  been  deteriorated.  But  will  the  occu- 
pying tenant  be  benefited  by  a  change  which,  while  it  removes  only  £900,000 
from  the  land,  will  remove  from  another  description  of  property  which  has  no  claim 
whatever  to  relief,  no  less  an  annual  charge  than  £1,100,000?  How  is  that 
£1,100,000  to  be  provided  for  ?  By  taxation,  to  which  the  occupying  tenant  must 
contribute  his  full  share.  What  is  the  amount  of  benefit  which  the  occupying  tenant 
will  receive — for  I  will  admit,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  be  is  to  have  the  whole 
benefit  P  Threepence  or  fonrpence  in  the  pound  will  perhaps  be  the  amount  of  his 
relief  from  direct  charge ;  but  he  will  have  to  bear  increas^  taxation  in  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  of  £2,000,000.  What,  then,  will  be  the  position  of  the  ocenpy- 
ing  tenant  P  Ton  are  preventing  the  remission  of  those  public  taxes  which  press 
upon  him.  Ton  are  about  to  reduce  the  amount  of  his  payments  to  the  extent  of 
threepence  or  fonrpence  in  the  pound ;  but  that  threepence  or  fonrpence  of  advantage 
must  be  diminished  by  the  increased  charge  which  he  will  have  to  bear,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  caused  by  the  transfer  of  a  pecuniary  burden,  more  than  one 
half  of  which  falls  on  another  party.  It  is  my  firm  persuasion  that  the  occupying 
tenant  will  derive  no  benefit  whatever  te  compensate  him  for  the  loss  yoa^are  about 
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to  inflict.  This  proposition,  then,  is  an  ioipoHtic  one,  even  so  far  as  it  concerns 
the  interest  of  those  whom  it  is  specially  intended  to  serve.  My  belief  b  that  ag^i- 
cnltnre,  the  landed  interest,  the  occupying  tenant,  will  find  their  interests  better  con- 
sulted by  leaving  it  open  to  parliament  to  consider  whether  any  remission  of  public 
taxation  unduly  pressing  upon  them  can  be  made,  than  by  taking  off  this  small  per- 
centage in  the  pound.  So  far  therefore  as  the  interest  of  the  land  h  concerned,  I 
decidedly  object  to  the  proposal,  even  if  reference  be  had  solely  to  its  own  abstract 
merits.  If,  indeed,  it  has  another  object — if  it  be  intended  to  involve  a  reversal  of 
the  financial  policy  upon  which  we  have  been  acting  for  some  years,  I  have  other  and 
still  stronger  objections.  I  maintain,  that  up  to  the  year  1842,  theapportionmeotof 
the  public  taxation  was  most  unjust — that  labour  and  those  who  live  by  labour  were 
unduly  burdened — that  there  was  scarcely  a  single  article  which  entered  into  the 
consumption  ef  the  poor  man  which  was  not  heavily  charged.  His  cheese,  his 
butter,  his  bread,  his  meat,  every  thing  that  he  consumed,  every  necessary  of  life, 
if  brought  from  a  foreign  country,  was  subject  to  high  taxation.  The  price  of  those 
articles,  according  to  your  own  admission,  has  been  reduced — by  what  ?  It  has  been 
reduced,  I  presume,  by  free  competition,  by  the  unrestricted  import  from  foreign 
countries  of  that  produce  upon  which  the  labourer  lives.  You  now  remove  from 
real  property  a  charge  of  £2,000,000,  and  you  are  about  to  impose  that  charge 
upon  the  labouring  class,  whose  condition  you  considered  in  1842 — whom  you 
thought  unduly  aggrieved  by  the  pressure  of  taxation — whom  you  sought  to  relieve 
—  whom  you  did  relieve  —  and  whose  affection  and  gratitude  you  received  in 
return.  The  relief  you  gave  was  material,  but  was  not  complete.  There  are  still 
complaints  of  the  tea  duty,  complaints  of  the  soap  duty,  complaints  of  the  window 
tax ;  you  are  fettering  your  liberty  to  consider  all  or  any  of  these  questions  by 
appropriating  this  surplus.  You  are  preventing  the  relief  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  give — relief  much  more  valuable,  much  more  extensive — by  transferring  this 
charge  from  the  quarter  where  it  is  at  present  borne,  and  placing  it  upon  the  con- 
solidated fund,  I  object  to  the  justice  of  that  transfer.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
may  not  be  some  burdens  now  borne  by  the  land,  in  respect  to  which  tnere  may  not 
l»e  relief.  I  admitted  in  1846  that  the  land  was  unduly  burdened;  that  I  thought 
the  apportionment  of  local  taxation  was  unjust;  I  attempted  to  give  relief  by 
transferring  the  wliole  charge  of  criminal  prosecutions,  the  whole  charge  of  the  Irish 
police,  half  the  charge  of  medical  relief,  the  charge  of  schools — bj  placing  these 
upon  the  consolidated  fund.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  full  and  complete  relief 
was  given  in  that  respect — that  the  expenses  of  vaccination,  or  the  militia,  or  the 
registration  of  voters,  do  not  fall  under  the  same  principle.  But  I  know  this,  that 
if  you  were  to  go  into  the  committee  for  which  the  hon.  gentleman  moves,  and 
were  to  deal  with  these  trifling  matters,  and  nothing  else — were  to  say,  as  my  right 
hon.  friend  (Mr.  Gladstone)  possibly  may  say,  ^'  I  think  there  is  an  excellent  case 
made  out  for  the  vaccination  charges  being  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund ; 
but  I  am  sorry  to  inform  the  occupying  tenant  that  he  can  have  no  other 
relief  afforded  him  ** — your  relief  will  provoke  nothing  but  scorn.  Nay,  if  you 
slioiild  resolve  that  lunatic  asylums  fall  within  the  same  principle,  and  that  the 
rh!ir>re  for  them  may  beneficial ly.be  transferred  to  the  consolidated  fund,  the  fanners 
will  consider  that  you  give  the  most  decisive  proof  of  being  fit  inmates  of  such  asy- 
lums, by  making  such  a  proposition  after  the  hopes  which  will  have  been  excited  by 
the  success  of  such  a  motion. 

Sir,  my  main  objection  to  this  proposal  is,  that  it  will  imply,  in  the  opinion  of  all 
those  who  rely  on  the  promise  of  renewed  protection,  a  reversal  of  the  financial  policy 
which  we  have  of  late  adopted.  I  believe  the  welfare  of  this  country  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  relief  of  industry  from  undue  taxation.  I  believe  there  is  no 
more  powerful  instrument  by  which  you  can  promote  contentment  and  peace, 
and  satisfaction  with  your  legislation,  than  by  convincing  those  who  live  by  labour 
that  we,  the  landed  proprietors — that  the  aristocracy  of  this  countrr — are  willing 
to  submit  to  sacrifices  which  shall  relieve  from  taxation  those  articles  of  food  on 
which  the  industrious  classes  depend  for  subsistence.  Yon  have  reaped  the  full 
advantage  of  the  remissions  of  such  taxation ;  you  have  witnessed  during  the  last 
three  or  four  trying  years  more  contentment,  more  true  loyalty  to-the  Grown,  more 
submission  to  privation,  more  of  determined  refusal  to  favour  the  designs  of  sedi- 
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tious  men—of  men  pretending  sedition,  but  in  general  agitating  for  their  own 
private  gain — than  you  have  experienced  under  any  other  state  of  legislation. 
The  bundens  you  may  at  first  impose,  may  be  light ;  this  first  of  the  series  of  mea- 
sures may  but  in  a  small  degree  affect  the  labour  and  industry  of  this  country;  but 
you  will  shake  the  confidence  of  all  who  live  by  labour  by  tiiis  indication  of  repent- 
ance as  to  the  course  you  have  of  late  pursued.  Tlie  relief  to  land  which  your  first 
measure*will  give,  will  be  found  inadequate ;  there  will  be  a  fresh  demand  for  the 
fulfilment  of  your  promise  of  protection :  and  ^ou  will  probably  end,  if  you  are  strong 
enough  to  prevail,  by  the  reimposition  of  duties,  if  not  corresponding  in  amount,  at 
least  in  principle,  with  those  which  were  removed  in  1842,  and  in  subsequent 
years,  under  the  system  of  commercial  policy  which  has  been  since  pursued.  I 
earnestly  and  sincerely  deprecate  that  course.  I  deprecate  it  as  intrinsically 
unjust — I  deprecate  it  as  most  impolitic,  from  its  tendency  to  deprive  you  of  that 
confidence  and  good-will  which  have  more  than  repaid  you  for  any  sacrifice  you 
have  made. 

For  the  advice  I  gave  you  in  1846  to  submit  to  those  sacrifices,  I  have  been  ex- 
posed to  charges  for  the  last  three  or  four  months — the  revival  of  charges  of  having 
actedly  unfaitiifully  and  treacherously  to  interests  which  I  undertook  to  defend. 
So  far  as  intention  is  concerned,  I  entreat  you  to  consider  whether  I  could  have 
any  personal  interest— any  personal  or  })olitical  object,  in  giving  the  counsel  which 
I  gave,  and  in  recommending  the  measures  which  were  adopted.  Admitting  that 
there  ought  to  be,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  and  motives  of  public  men,  the 
utmost  latitude  of  discussion,  I  shall  abstain  from  any  farther  reference  to  the  vitu- 
peration with  which  I  have  been  assailed.  There  is,  however,  one  charge  that  has 
been  brought  against  me  by  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  North  Nottingham- 
shire, which  I  must  notice.  That  noble  lord  not  only  imputed  to  me  mistaken 
conduct,  but  he  declared,  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  county  which  he  represents, 
that  I  had  a  private  and  personal  interest  in  recommending  those  changes  of  the 
law  which  I  proposed  in  1846.  It  would  be  as  well  if  we  abstained  in  our  political 
controversies  from  lightly  imputing  to  each  other  dishonest  motives.  I  should  be 
disposed  to  give  the  noble  lord,  in  any  course  which  he  may  take,  credit  for  the 
purity  of  his  motives,  even  wliile  I  might  censure  and  denounce  his  acts.  The  noble 
lord  has  not  treated  me  with  equal  forbearance ;  he  not  only  thinks  that  my  course 
has  been  most  impolitiaand  unjust;  he  not  only  thinks  that  it  has  been  unfaithful 
to  the  interests  which  I  was  bound  to  protect;  but  the  noble  lord  informed  those 
whom  he  addressed,  that  I  was  infiuenced  by  considerations  of  private  paltry  gain 
in  advising  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  He  founds  his  charge  against  me  upon 
the  assumption  that  my  interests  in  funded  property  far  exceeded  that  which  I  had 
in  land.  The  noble  lord  had  condescended,  it  appears,  to  make  inquiry  into  my 
private  circumstances,  and  undertook  to  inform  those  who  were  listening  to  him, 
that  my  property  in  laqd  was  only  one -fourth  of  that  which  I  had  in  the  funds,  and 
that,  therefore,  I  had  a  direct  pecuniary  motive  in  advising  the  repeal  of  Uie  com 
laws.  Sir,  I  am  little  disposed  to  deprecate  any  reference  which  the  noble  lord 
may  think  it  consistent  with  his  public  duty  to  make  to  my  private  circumstances.  I 
should  have  borne  with  much  less  equanimity  the  charges  which  have  been  brought 
against  me,  if  I  were  not  perfectly  indifierent  to  inquiry  and  examination  into  any 
acts  of  mine,  public  or  private,  connected  with  my  duty  to  the  Crown.  But  this  I 
have  a  right  to  require,  that  when  the  noble  lord  thinks  it  fitting  to  charge  me  with 
personal  motives,  and  to  found  that  charge  upon  allegations  connected  with  my  pri- 
vate fortune,  I  have  a  right  to  require  from  the  noble  lord  that  he  will  make  some 
inquiry  into  the  facts  on  which  he  relies,  and  that  he  will  not  prefer  a  charge  upon 
an  assumption  which  is  utterly  and  totally  erroneous.  Sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  the 
House  with  references  to  private  matters ;  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  the  noble  lord  had 
happened  to  state  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  he  did  state  with  regard  to  my 
affairs,  be  would  have  been  much  nearer  to  the  truth.  The  noble  lord,  however  im- 
politic or  unfaithful  he  may  think  my  course  to  have  been,  must  acquit  me  of  any  in- 
tention to  derive  personal  gain  from  the  course  I  pursued. 

Before  you  denounce  the  conduct  "of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  as  treacherous,  it 
would  be  but  just  to  place  yourselves  in  the  situation  in  which  that  minister  is  placed, 
«nd  to  advert  to  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  him.    Sir,  when  I  and  those  wiUi 
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whom  I  acted — my  valued  friends  and  eoHeagues — detemdned  that  it  was  mir  dnty 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  the  removal  of  the  duties  upon  food,  we  were  threatened 
with  a  portentous  and  mysterious  calamity.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to  know  to  what 
extent  that  disorder  which  threatened  the  food  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  might  go.  We  knew  this — that  in  Ireland  alone  not  less  than  4,000,OUO 
of  men  depended  upon  a  single  article  of  sustenance;  we  knew  that  on  that  article  of 
sustenance  no  reliance  could  be  placed.  I  must  say,  for  one,  that  1  felt  it  to  be  an 
imperative  duty  as  a  public  man  to  take  precautions,  even  if  they  should  prove  to  be 
superfluous,  against  a  calamity  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  &tal 
to  many  thousands  of  lives.  I  believed  that  it  would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  agricultural  classes  to  witness  the  effects  of  disease  and  famine,  and  refuse  to 
apply  the  natural  remedy,  namely,  increased  means  of  subsistence.  I  felt  a  strong 
persuasion,  first,  that  the  duties  on  the  import  of  food  ought  to  be  suspended ;  and» 
secondly,  that  having  been  suspended,  they  could  not,  in  the  then  state  of  public 
opinion  and  public  feeling,  be  renewed — ^that  the  conflict  for  the  revival  of  those  duties, 
after  their  being  once  suspended,  would  be  one  which,  even  if  successful,  wonki  not 
be  for  the  real  interest  of  those  for  whom  it  was  undertaken.  The  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion;  the  noble  lord  did  not,  I 
believe,  intend  to  embarrass  the  government;  but  he  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, that  the  duties  upon  corn  ought  to  be  suspended,  and  that  after  their  sus- 
pension their  revival  would  be  impossible,  at  least  impossible  without  a  conflict  which 
would  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  thx)se  for  whose  benefit  protection  was  estab- 
lished. That  was  my  sincere  belief.  I  thought  it  my  duty — ^a  duty  which  I  owed  to 
God  and  to  this  country — if  there  were  the  chance  of  famine,  to  take  the  best  pre- 
cautions which  could  be  taken,  by  suspending  the  duties  upon  food.  I  did  coo- 
scientiouslybelieve  it  wouldbe  most  unwise  to  give  a  pledge,  that  after  that  suspension 
those  duties  should  be  renewed.  I  may  have  been  mistaken;  but  if  mistaken,  could 
I  have  had  any  pergonal  or  political  object  in  forfeiting  your  confidence,  in  relin- 
quishing office,  and  in  exposmg  myself  to  all  the  abuse  and  vituperation,  much  less 
galling  than  the  loss  of  the  friendship  and  confidence,  of  those  with  whom  I  had  long 
acted  r  That  loss  I  must  submit  to;  but  in  submitting  to  it  I  declare  that  the  interval 
tliat  has  passed  has  only  confirmed  my  confidence  in  the  prudence  of  the  course  which 
we  adopted,  and  in  the  policy  and  justice  of  those  commercial  principles  which  were 
acted  upon  from  1842  to  1846,  and  to  which  the  present  government  has,  infinitely 
to  my  satisfaction,  steadily  and  consistently  adhered.  Sir,  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  the  land  is  the  stable  basis  of  the  State.  I  should  deplore  the  day 
when  the  land  lost  its  legitimate  influence.  But  that  day  will  never  come;  the  land 
always  must,  and  will,  retain  its  legitimate  influence.  Why,  you  are  now  proclaiming 
that  if  there  were  a  dissolution  to-morrow,  and  a  general  election,  so  predominant  is 
the  influence  of  the  land,  that  a  parliament  would  be  returned  whicn  would  again 
revive  protection.  I  totally  difier  from  you  as  to  the  probalfle  result  of  that  election. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  protection  never  will  and  never  can  }>e  revived;  but  you 
convince  me  that  you  think  that  the  just  influence  of  land  is  not  diminished,  when  you 
prophesy  that  it  would  return  to  parliament  a  migority  pledged  to  protection.  Sir, 
the  lapse  of  years,  the  progress  of  public  opinion,  the  changes  of  institutions  and 
manners,  greatly  modify  the  causes  which  contribute  to  the  influence  of  landed  pro- 
perty. It  would  be  impossible  to  reinvest  the  land  now  with  the  privileges  which  it 
possessed  at  the  time  when  the  feudal  system  was  broken  up ;  and  yet  the  relative 
weight  and  influence  of  the  land  are  not  necessarily  diminished.  Our  institutions 
have  undergone  change  and  modification,  but  their  vital  energies  are  unimpaired. 
Queen  Victoria  could  not  address  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  tone  in  which  Queen 
Elizabeth  addressed  it.  She  could  not  exercise  prerogatives  which,  exercised  by  her 
predecessor,  were  not  contested ;  but  I  doubt  whether  the  real  authority  of  Queen 
Victoria — although  great  prerogatives  have  been  relinquished — the  influence  of  atfec- 
tion,  of  attachment,  of  willing  obedience — be  not  greater  than  any  which  was  pos- 
sessed by  Queen  Elizabeth.  So  it  has  been  with  the  privileges  of  the  aristocracy ; 
so  it  has  been  with  the  privil^^s  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  who  fished  in  one  of  your  fishponds  could  be  apprehended,  and  punished  for  a 
breach  of  privilege.  You  made  a  wise  concession  of  privileges  revolting  to  public 
opinion;  but  has  your  influence  abated?    No,  but  it  has  beien  derived  from  other 
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snnroes.  The  willing  abandonment  of  tbat  which  could  not  be  justly  maintained, 
was  rewarded  bj  an  ample  compensation  in  point  of  real  power  and  honour.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  land.  The  froward  retention  of  old  customs,  of  old  pritileges,  of 
unjust  exemptions  and  adtantages,  would  only  undermine  and  not  increase  your 
force.  A  time  had,  in  my  opinion,  arrived,  when  relinquishment  of  such  things  was 
more  for  your  permanent  advantage,  more  for  the  maintenance  of  your  real  authority, 
than  a  severe,  even  a  successful,  struggle  for  tlieir  retention.  By  relinquishing  pro- 
tection — bv  g^iving  to  the  poor  and  the  labouring  classes  the  advantages  of  an  un- 
restricted  import  of  food — by  doing  this,  cheerfully  and  voluntarily,  when  there  was 
no  immediate  pressure  of  alMolute  necessity,  no  violence,  no  menaces,  you  secured 
ample  compensation,  in  enhanced  influence  and  authority,  for  that  which  vou  relin- 

?|Qished  in  abandoning  protection.  Your  just  influence  cannot  be  diminished.  It  is 
bunded  on  ancient  prescription,  on  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  on  your  own  high 
character  and  conduct;  and  depend  upon  it,  it  will  not  be  lessened  because  you  have 
refused  to  derive  a  pecuniary  advantage  by  increasing  the  price  of  food,  and 
imposing  duties  upon  the  sustenance  of  the  people.  Your  interests  are  inseparably 
interwoven  with  the  general  prosperity.  It  may  be  premature  to  speak  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  system  of  commercial  policy  you  have  adopted,  but  you  are  not  entitled 
prematurely  to  condemn  it.  I  am  speaking  at  a  moment  when  the  exports  of  ma- 
nufactured  prodnce  in  the  first  year  of  free  trade  in  corn  have  exceeded  by  ten  millions 
the  exports  of  the  last  year,  during  which  you  had  a  system  of  restriction.  I  am 
speaking  at  a  time  when  there  is  general  contentment  and  submission  to  the  law, 
when  crime  has  been  diminished,  when  morality  has  increased.  If  you  will  not 
admit  these  to  be  the  natural  results  of  our  commercial  policy,  at  least  you  cannot 
deny  that  they  have  been  concurrent  with  a  greater  command  over  all  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life.  I  will  not  taunt  the  hon.  gentleman  with  not  bringing 
forward  the  question  of  protection;  but  I  deeply  deplore  that  there  hasliot  been,  and 
that  there  appears  not  likely  to  be,  an  opportunity  of  testing  by  discussion  the  merits 
of  that  great  quastion.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  by  some  direct  vote  we  cannot 
decide  whether  protection  shall  be  revived  or  not.  It  would  be  important  to  set  at 
rest  the  minds  of  the  occupying  tenants;  it  would  be  important  that  landlords  should 
understand  that  it  is  by  encouraging  improvements,  by  the  application  of  skill,  by 
affording  facilities  to  the  exertions  of  their  tenantry,  that  they  must  trust  for  the 
means  to  meet  foreign  competition.  The  hope  of  meeting  it  by  renewed  protection 
will  prove  to  be  delusive.  If  that  question  be  brought  forward,  I  should  then  state 
at  length  the  grounds  on  which  I  adhere  to  the  principles  on  which  I  acted  in  1842, 
upon  which  I  should  implore  you  not  to  shake  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed 
in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  parliament,  to  look  for  the  revival  of  agricultural  pros- 
perity by  continuing  the  encouragement  to  industry,  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
produce^  by  removing  every  Vemaining  restriction  on  commerce,  by  leaving  this  great 
country,  possessed  as  it  is  of  natural  advantages  over  evei'y  other  country  in  the  world 
— possessed  of  superior  skill  and  capital,  and  every  physical  element  of  prosperity — 
I  should  implore  you  to  trust  to  yonr  superiority  in  all  such  advantages,  and  not  seek, 
bj  protective  duties  and  restrictions  on  commerce,  to  abate  the  motives  for  enterprise, 
and  the  inducements  to  perseverance  and  industry.  These,  Sir,  are  my  opinions,  acted 
upon  while  I  was  in  power,  and  confirmed  by  all  subsequent  experience.  To  these 
opinions  I  adhere ;  and  I  earnestly  hope  that  I  may  never  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  House  of  Commons  shall  retrace  its  steps. 

Mr.  Disraeli  having  replied,  the  House  divided :  Ayes,  252;  Noes,  273;  minority 
against  the  motion,  21. 

TAXATION  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 
Mabch  12,  1850. 
Mr.  Drummond,  pursuant  to  notice,  submitted  the  following  motion: — "That 
whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the  country  depresses  all  classes,  and  especially  the 
labouring  classes,  by  diminishing  the  funds  for  the  employment  of  productive  labour, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Hoase,  that  adequate  means  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to 
reduce  the  expenditure  of  the  eovemment." 

Snt  BoBBRT  Pebl  would  imitate  the  example  of  those  who  had  preceded  him,  of 
briefiy  stating  tho  general  grounds  upon  which  he  should  give  his  vote.    The  motion 
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of  his  hoD.  friend  the  member  for  West  Surrey,  might  be  considered  either  in  a  com- 
mercial or  a  fiiianciul  point  of  view.  'I  he  right  hon.  gentleman  the  secretary  at  war 
regarded  it  as  meant  to  imply  an  opinion  on  the  causes  of  commercial  distress,  and 
that  his  hon.  friend  really  intended  by  this  motion  to  call  upon  the  House  to  imply 
an  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  policy  they  had  pursued  of  iate  years. 
He  had  that  confidence  in  the  frankness  and  openness  of  his  hon.  friend,  that  he 
iirmly  believed  that  if  his  hon.  friend  had  intended  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  express  an  opinion  on  the  principle  of  the  commercial  policy  they  had  recently 
adopted,  he  would  have  so  framed  his  resolution  as  to  bring  that  great  question  to 
some  clear  issue,  and  not  by  the  use  of  equivocal  ])h rases  have  attempted  to  gain  an 
advantage  which  he  could  not  have  gained  if  he  had  Ui^ed  direct  and  intelligible 
terms.  Still  less  could  he  believe  that  his  hon.  friend  really  intended  to  imply  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  commercial  policy  which  had  been  pursued,  because  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  heard  the  other  night  his  hon.  friend  declare  that  in  his  opinion,  on 
the  termination  of  the  war,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  maintain  by 
legislation  a  price  of  food  in  England  higher  than  that  which  was  maintained  on  the 
continent;  and  his  hon.  friend  had  taken  credit  for  his  sagacity  in  having  previously 
to  1815  publicly  expressed  his  opinion  that  they  could  not,  by  artificial  means,  by 
legislation,  raise  the  price  of  com  to  a  higher  rate  than  that  which  could  natonllj 
be  maintained.  Again,  he  had  heard  an  extract  read  from  some  document — a  docu- 
ment put  forth,  he  presumed,  with  his  hon.  friend's  sanction— from  which  he  (Sir 
R.  Peel)  inferred  that,  at  no  very  remote  period,  the  principles  of  free  trade,  or  at 
]ea.st  the  abolition  of  legislative  restrictions  on  the  supply  of  food,  had  never  had  a 
more  cordial,  earnest,  or  persevering  advocate  than  his  hon.  friend.  Now,  eoupliag 
these  more  recent  deolarations  vyith  that  credit  for  sagacity  to  which  his  hon.  friend 
laid  claim,  for  having  foreseen  that  on  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  natural  price 
of  food  as  distinguished  from  an  artificial  one,  must  be  the  price  of  food  in  this 
country,  he  could  nor,  he  said,  share  in  the  suspicions  of  the  right  hon.  gentlemai^ 
the  secretary  at  war,  and  believe  that  his  hon.  friend  did  realty  mean  by  equivocal 
phrases  to  gain  any  advantage,  or  imply  any  particular  opinion  on  the  commerciat} 
question.  He  took  the  premises  of  his  hon.  friend,  and  be  thought  that  they  justified 
his  conchistons  in  favour  of  economy.  But  those  premises  equally  vindicated  the 
principles  adopted  in  1842,  and  subsequent  years.  There  was  hardly  one  of  ftliem 
that  might  not  be  justified  on  the  premises  of  his  hon.  friend.  His  hon.  friend  said, 
^*  That  whereas  the  present  taxation  of  the  country  depresses  all  classes,  and  espe- 
cially the  labouring  classes.**  Now  surely  the  legitimate  inference  from  that  was, 
*Mhat  the  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  House  ot  Commons  acted  most  wisely  in 
1842,  and  in  subsequent  years,  in  diminishing  and  repealing  taxes  which  d^rcssed 
all  classes,  and  the  labouring  classes  especially."  Is  not  that  a  fair  and  legitimate 
inference  from  the  premises?  His  hon.  friend  might juStlyeneourage  us  to  proceed 
in  our  coarse,  might  ask  us  to  declare  ^*  that  it  will  be  desirable,  as  soon  as  revenne 
considerations  may  permit,  to  remove  those  oth^r  taxes  which  press  heavily  on  the 
labouring  clashes  of  the  community ;"  but  he  defied  him  from  these  premises  to  draw 
any  such  conclusion  as  this,  for  instance — *^  'iliat  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
desirable  to  revert  to  tliose  principles  of  taxatiop  which  were  in  force  before  1842,  and 
to  impose  duties  on  the  raw  materials  which  famish  occupation  for  the  industry  of  the 
kbouring  classes  of  the  community."  Still  less  wonkl  it  be  in  the  power  of  his  hon. 
friend  to  dra,w  any  such  conclusion  as  this  from  bis  premises — ^*  That  this  House  is  of 
opinion  that  the  taxes  which  were  reduced  or  repealed  in  1842  and  subsequent  years — 
namely,  the  duty  on  corn,  meat,  live  animals,  salt  meat,  cheese,  and  butter,  should  be 
restored  to  their  former  amount."  Jt  was  utterly  impossible  for  his  hon.  friend  to  draw 
that  conclusion  from  his  pren(iises.  No ;  that  which  his  hon.  friend  meant  to  declare 
by  his  resolution  was  this,  that  the  taxation  that  remained  pressed  heavih'on  the  pro- 
ductive industry  and  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes;  and  that  it  was  desirable 
that  all  practical  economy  should  be  introduced  into  the  public  expenditure,  with  the 
view  of  permitting  a  further  reduction  of  that  taxation.  That  he  believed  to  be  lits 
hon.  friend^s  motion— that  he  believc<i  to  be  his  hon.  friend*s  view.  He  agreed  with 
the  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Caley),  that  the  merits  of  the  commercial  policy 
recently  adopted  must  be  mainly  tested  by  the  answer  to  this  question — had  the 
social  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  of  this  country  been  improved  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  the  principles  of  free  trade  ?    Had  their  comforts  been  increased  f    There 
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roiglit  have  been  in  some  cases  a  diminntion  in  the  nominal  amount  of  wages 
received ;  bat  the  question  was,  speaking  of  the  labouring  classes  generally,  bad 
their  command  over  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life  been  increased  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  legislative  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  food  ?     And  he  rejoiced 
that  the  hon.  gentleman  said,  and  no  doubt  said  truly,  that  if  they  could  proye  to 
him  that  the  principles  of  free  trade  had  really  added  to  the  comforts  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  he  would  at  once  become  a  convert  to  free  trade.    The  hon.  gentleman 
thus  freely  admitted  that  that  was  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  this  great  ques- 
tion were  to  be  determined,  arid  that  if  the  comforts  of  the  labouring  classes  had 
been  increased  generally  bv  their  increased  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  or 
over  those  small  luxuries,  few  enough,  which  were  within  their  reach,  no  other  con- 
sideration could  prevail  to  justify  the  continuance  of  restriction.     So  &r  as  they 
could  place  any  reliaince  on  documents,  and  so  far  as  they  could  judge  of  the  present 
administration  of  the  poor-laws,  of  the  number  of  unemployed  poor,  so  far  even  as 
they  could  form  a  j^udgment  in  some  of  the  rural  districts,  they  had  no*  right  to  in- 
fer that  the  comforts  of  the  agricultural  classes  had  been  curtailed  by  the  abolition 
of  the  oornrlaws.     In  some  parts  of  the  country  he  was  aware  great  distress  pre- 
Tailed ;  but  the  condition  of  the  working- classes  was,  as  the  boa.  member  had  trnly 
stated,  the  test  by  which  the  merits  of  the  question  must  be  decided.     Now, 
speaking,  not  only  of  the  working  classes  generally,  but  of  the  labourers  employed 
in  agriculture  in  particular,  he  doubted  whether  they  were  not  at  this  moment,  after 
the  removal  of  protection,  better  pravided  with  all  thai  was  essential  to  the  comfort 
and  enjoyment  of  humblo  life  than  they  had  been  whilst  protection  existed.     His 
hon.  friend  said  that  great  distress  existed  amonest  agriculturists  at  the  present 
moment,'  but  severe  distress,  and  a  corresponding  demand  for  economy,   had 
prevailed  at  other  periods  under  a  system  of  protection.     In  1822,  1833,  and  1836, 
and  the  winter  of  1841,  when  protection  existed,  agricultural  distress  was  most 
severely  felt,  and  coincident  with  it  was  a  loud  demand  for  economy.    His  hon. 
friend  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  the  low  prices  of  which  he  now  complained 
— inasmuch  as  equally  low  prices  had  prevailed  under  a  system  of  protection — ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  free  trade.    £i  part,  no  doubt,  they  were 
attributable  to  that  cause ;  but  it  had  been  concUisively  shown,  in  previous  discus- 
sions, that  other  causes,  acting  concurrently  with  the  removal  of  protection,  had 
made  prices  fall  bebw  their  natural  level.     It  was  unnecessary  to  travel  over  the 
grouna  again,  and  to  show  that  the  prevalence  of  scarcity  in  1845  and  following 
years,  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  had  given  a  stimulus  to  increased  produc- 
tion, which  might  fairly  account  for  the  depression  of  which  the  agnriculturists 
complained.     His  hon.  friend  insisted  on  having  free  trade  in  everything,  and  said 
that  any  person  in  this  country  should  be  allowed  to  grow  tobacco  if  he  chose.   How 
that  could  beneOt  any  dasd,  he  (Sir  R.  Feel)  was  unable  to  perceive.    Surely  his 
hon*  friend  did  not  intend  to  allow  tobacco  to  be<  grown  in  this  country  free  of  duty, 
whilst  a  duty  of  1200  per  cent,  continued  to  be  levied  on  tobacco  imported  from 
abroad.     He  must  of  course  mean  that  tobacco  might  be  grown  in  this  country 
subject  to  excise  regulations,  and  liable  to  the  same  duty  as  that  paid  upon  foreign 
tobacco.    The  hon.  member  said  that  he  would  have  no  favoured  classes ;  but  he 
would  have  a  favoured  class  with  a  vengeance  if  he  allowed  tobacco  to  be  grown  in 
Wexford,  and  brought  to  market  without  payment  of  duty,  whilst  he  taxed  the 
tobacco  grown  in  the  southern  states  of  the  American  Union  to  the  amount  of  1200 
per  cent.    His  hon.  friend  must,  of  course,  intend  to  subject  home-grown  tobacco  to 
a  tax  corresponding  with  the  customs  duty  levied*  on^  the  foreign  article ;  and  if  he 
should  succeed  in  prevailing  upon  the  House  to  adopt  his  suggestion  in  this  respect, 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  small  amount  of  benefit  which  the  agricultural 
interest  would  derive  from  it.     His  hon.  friend  also  insisted  that  the  labourer  should 
be  permitted  to  grow  his  own  hops,  and  corrected  a  mistake  into  which  it  appeared 
he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  had  fallen  in  a  former  debate,  in  supposing  that  hops  were  gathered 
with  the  right  hand ;  for  it  seemed  the  practice  was  for  hop-picKers  to  bold  the 
plant  with  the  right  hand,  and  collect  the  fruit  with  the  left.     His  hon.  friend  lived 
in  a  hop  county,  and  was  charmed  with  the  picturesque  scene  which  would  be  pre- 
sented by  a  labourer  in  a  fantastic  dress,  on  a  delightful  autumn  evening,  gathering 
untaxed  hops  to  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  his  own  beer.     His  hon.  friend 
sympathised  with  the  unfortunate  peasant  who  was  prevented  from  applying  his 
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uwn  hops  to  the  brewing  of  his  own  beer ;  but  of  what  advantage  wouhJ  the  removal 
of  the  restriction  be  in  less  favoured  parts  of  the  country  than  that  in  which  his  hon. 
friend  resided  ?  Take  the  weavers  of  Paisley  or  Lancashire,  for  example — would 
those  men  deem  it  to  be  an  advantage  to  be  allowed  to  gather  untaxed  hops  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  consent  to  the  reimposition  of  duties  on  food?  What  recep- 
tion did  his  hon.  friend  imagine  he  would  receive  from  these  men  if  he  were  to  say 
to  them — **  I  will  reimpose  the  duties  on  corn,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  salted  meats, 
and  live  animals ;  and,  as  a  compensation,  1  offer  you  the  permission  to  gather  hopi 
^vithout  legislative  interference."  The  syropatlty  which  his  hon.  friend  felt  for  the 
labourers  of  Surrey  and  Kent  in  respect  to  their  hops,  was  worthy  of  more  extensive 
application.  It  should  include  witliin  its  benevolent  range  the  labourers  to  whooa 
the  privilege  of  growing  hops  or  tobacco  was  nothing — to  whom  the  free  access  to 
the  main  articles  of  subsistence  was  everything.  Giving  his  hon.  friend  full  credit 
for  a  hontXfide  intention  to  recommend  a  resolution  pledging  the  house  to  a  course 
of  economy,  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  came  now  to  the  consideration  of  that  question.  He 
was  as  strongly  convinced  as  iiis  hon.  friend  could  be  of  the  necessity  of  economy. 
He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  did  not  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West 
Riding  on  a  former  evening,  because  he  believed  that  the  statement  of  facts  set  forth 
in  it  was  not  strictly  correct.  He  did  not  vote  for  it,  because  he  thought  that  the 
])riDcipIe  of  reducing  the  expenditure  of  this  year  to  the  standard  of  any  particular 
former  year  was  a  fallacious  one,  and  that  an  attempt  to  carry  it  out  would  lead  to 
great  inconvenience.  He  could  have  no  prepossession  personally  against  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding,  becaur^c  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  was  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  in  1835,  when  thoi^e  low  estimates  were  adopted  which  the  hon.  member 
would  make  the  model  of  estimates  for  all  future  years.  At  the  same  time  he  could 
not  but  recollect  that,  when  in  opposition  in  1838,  he  urged  the  government  to 
increase  the  navy  estimates,  and  that  he  then  expressed  the  prevailing  opinion  of 
titat  part  of  the  House  which  was  unconnected  with  tiie  government.  It  was  also 
impossible  for  him  to  forget  that,  although  the  government  over  which  he  presided 
proposed  reduced  estimates  in  1835,  yet  in  1845,  when  he  was  proposing,  as  first 
minister  of  the  Crown,  the  re-enactment  of  the  property-tax,  and  when  he  had  every 
motive  for  reducing  expenditure  in  order  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  country 
towards  the  reimposition  of  the  tax,  he  felt  it  his  duty,  looking  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country — to  the  vast  extent  of  our  colonial  possessions — to  the  severe  strain 
to  which  the  physical  strength  of  the  soldier  was  subjected  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  relief  from  colonial  service,  and  to  the  danger  of  weakening  his  sympathies 
with  the  mother  country,  arising  from  too  protracted  a  residence  abroad,  be  felt  it 
his  duty  to  propose  an  increase  of  the  army  to  the  amount  of  5,000  men.  In  both 
cases,  however — in  the  reduction  of  1835,  as  in  the  augmentation  of  1845,  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  influenced  solely  by  considerations  of  public  duty.  Giving 
the  hon.  member  for  the  W^est  Riding  credit  for  his  lucid  statement,  and  for  sug- 
gesting many  considerations  well  worthy  of  serious  attention,  nevertheless,  for  the 
reasons  which  he  had  stated,  he  could  not  conriur  in  the  conclusion  to  which  the 
hon.  member  had  come  The  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding  proposed  to 
reduce  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000  of  expenditure,  whilst  his  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  West  Surrey  specified  no  particular  amount  of  reduction,  but  declared  his  opinion 
that  "adequate  means  should  be  forthwith  adopted  to  reduce  the  expenditure  of 
the  government."  In  that  opinion  he  (Sir  R.  Peel)  heartily  concurred — no 
doubt  adequate  means  should  be  adopted  for  that  purpose;  but  past  experience 
had  taught  him,  that  if  the  House  of  Commons  was  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment,  the  best  course  it  could  take  for  effecting  timt  object  was  to  proceed 
gradually,  to  consider  details,  and  to  make  reductions  where  the  government  neg- 
lected its  duty,  rather  than  to  put  forth  high-sounding  declaraticms  in  favour  of 
economy  without  pointing  out  any  specific  mode  by  which  it  could  be  accomplished. 
The  House  of  Commons  was  very  apt  to  have  hot  and  cold  fits  as  regarded  economy. 
He  had  known  the  House  at  one  time  in  favour,  he  would  not  say  of  lavish  expendi- 
ture, but  of  a  considerable  relaxation  of  the  national  purse  strings,  and  at  another 
suddenly  enforcing  inconsiderate  and  precipitate  retrenchment.  In  saying  this,  he 
was  speaking  of  the  reformed  parliament.  Neither  the  principles  laid  down  nor  the 
course  pursued  by  the  reformed  parliament  for  several  successive  years,  had  tended 
to  promote  economy.     This  be  knew,  that  the  government  with  which  he  had  been 
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connected,  and  other  governments,  had  found  great  difficulty  in  preventing  the 
House,  when  the  hot  fit  happened  to  be  on,  from  increasing  the  expenditure.  It 
was  his  opinion,  therefore,  that  systematic  and  progressive  retrenchment  was  more 
likely  to  be  effected  by  government — by  a  government  inclined  to  retrench — than 
by  the  various  and  vacillating  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons.  After  what  had 
passed  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  placed  in  a 
peculiar  position  if  it  should  adopt  the  motion  now  submitted  to  it,  because 
by  the  passing  of  that  motion  it  would  justify  the  country  in  expecting  that 
some  vast  retrenchment  was  about  to  be  made.  On  what  item  of  expenditure 
was  such  a  retrenchment  to  take  place?  He  was  sorry  to  hear  his  hon.  friend 
talk  rather  loosely  about  the  preservation  of  public  faith.  Considering  the 
name  which  his  hon.  friend  bore — considering  his  connections,  his  position,  and  his 
high  character,  it  was  unworthy  of  him — and,  in  saying  this,  he  meant  to  pay  an 
unaffected  compliment  to  his  hon.  friend — to  countenance  lax  notions  with  respect 
to  the  imperative  obligation  of  observing  faith  with  the  national  creditor.  His  hon. 
friend  said  that  he  did  not  mean  to  violate  public  faith;  but,  then,  what  great 
department  of  expenditure  did  he  mean  to  reduce?  Reference  had  been  made  to  the 
salaries  of  public  officers;  but  the  hon.  member  for  Oxfordshire  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  renew  his  motion  on  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
question  to  be  discussed  upon  that  occasion  on  its  intrinsic  merits,  than  to  prejudice 
it  by  adopting  a  vague  and  general  resolution  now.  It  might  be  taken  for  granted 
that  his  hon.  friend  did  not  meditate  an  attack  on  the  civil  list ;  that  he  concurred 
in  the  opinion  expressed  the  other  night  by  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding, 
that  the  civil  list  being  the  result  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  parliament  and 
the  Crown,  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  during  the  lifetime  of  the  present  sovereign. 
Did  he  then  mean  to  hold  out  a  hope  that  any  great  reduction  of  the  military  force 
could  be  made?  At  an  early  hour  that  very  morning  the  House  of  Commons  had 
resisted  an  attempt  to  reduce  the  effective  force  of  the  army  below  99,128  men,  by  a 
majority  of  223  to  50.  At  a  later  period  of  the  day  the  House  declared  by  a 
majority  of  117  to  19,  that  it  was  neces^iary  to  maintain  the  whole  naval  force 
proposed  by  the  government,  namely,  39,000  seamen,  and  11,000  marines.  Now, 
those  two  votes  involved  the  whole  question  of  the  expenditure  necessary  for  the 
military  and  naval  service.^,  and  therefore  under  neither  of  those  heads  could  his 
hon.  friend  hope  to  efiect  any  saving.  This  House  also,  on  Friday  last,  rejected  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  the  West  Riding,  pledging  the  House  to  make  a  very 
large  reduction  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  country,  by  a  majority  of  272  to 
89.  With  what  consistency  could  this  House  vote  for  a  vague  resolution  in  favour 
of  retrenchment,  after  having  so  recently  implied,  or  rather  expressed,  an  opinion 
adverse  to  extensive  reduction  in  any  department  civil  or  military?  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  policy  and  necessity  of  retrenchment.  For 
what  was  said  about  the  comparative  lightness  of  taxation  in  this  country,  he  cared 
nothing.  There  were  many  taxes  pressing  on  the  energies  of  the  country  and 
diminishing  the  comforts  of  the  humbler  classes,  and  their  repeal,  if  it  could  be 
effected  with  good  faith  and  public  security,  would  be  of  inestimable  advantage  to 
the  nation.  Nay  more,  he  would  say  that  in  time  of  peace,  you  must,  if  you  meant 
to  retrench  in  good  earnest,  incur  some  risks.  If  in  time  of  peace  you  will  have 
every  garrison  in  every  one  of  our  colonial  possessions  in  a  state  of  complete 
efficiency — if  you  will  have  all  our  fortifications  in  every  part  of  the  world  kept  in  a 
state  of  perfect  repair,  he  ventured  to  say  that  no  amount  of  annual  revenue  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  such  demands.  It  you  adopt  the  opinions  of  military  men, 
naturally  anxious  for  the  complete  security  of  every  assailable  point,  naturally 
anxious  to  throw  upon  you  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  loss,  in  the  event  of  war 
suddenly  breaking  out,  of  some  of  our  valuable  possessions,  you  would  overwhelm 
this  country  with  taxes  in  time  of  peace.  The  government  ought  to  feel  assured 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  support  them  if  they  incurred  some  responsibility 
with  respect  to  our  distant  colonial  possessions  for  the  purpose  of  husbanding  our 
resources  in  time  of  peace.  Bellum  para  H  pacem  velis^  was  a  maxim  regarded  by 
many  as  containing  an  incontestable  truth.  It  was  one,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
received  with  great  caution,  and  admitting  of  much  qualification.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  we  ought  to  invite  attack  by  being  notoriously  unprepared  for  defence. 
There  were  some  important  means  of  defence,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  ordnanco 
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and  navy,  which  could  not  suddenly  be  brought  into  actioD  unless  tbey  were 
constantly  maintained  in  a  state  of  efficiency;  but  we  should  best  consult  the  true 
interests  of  the  country  by  husbanding  our  resources  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  instead 
of  a  lavish  expenditure  on  all  the  means  of  defence,  by  placing  some  trust  in  the 
latent  and  dormant  energies  of  the  nation,  and  acting  upon  the  confidence  tliat  a 
Just  cause  would  rally  a  great  and  glorious  people  round  the  national  standard,  and 
enable  us  to  defy  the  menaces  of  any  foreign  power.  It  was  said  the  other  night 
that  reference  must  be  had  by  us  to  the  warlike  preparations  of  foreign  powers. 
That  was  true,  but  at  the  same  time  the  conduct  of  foreign  powers  in  maintaining 
enormous  military  establishments  ought  to  be  a  warning  as  well  as  an  example  to 
us.  Though  the  great  military  powers  of  the  continent  might  be  proud  of  their 
strength,  and  might  cherish  the  belief  that  by  means  of  their  vast  armaments  tbey 
secured  themselves  against  attack,  yet  the  cost  of  those  armaments  was  exbansdng 
their  resources,  and  enfeebling  their  capacity  for  exertion  by  preventing  tlte 
possibility  of  economy.  No  greater  benefit  could  be  conferred  on  the  human  race, 
than  if  the  great  continental  powers  were  to  consent  to  maintain  their  relative 
position  towards  each  other,  while  each  reduced  its  army  to  an  amount  of  foree,  the 
maintenance  of  which  would  not  exhaust  its  strength,  and  undermine  the  foondation^ 
of  its  prosperity.  If  the  time  for  a  severe  struggle  should  ever  recur,  the  financial 
trial  would  be  as  severe  as  the  physical  one.  If  the  governments  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
France,  and  Austria  would  have  the  good  sense,  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  their  relative  strength,  each  to  forego  a  portion  of  the  enormous  expense 
incurred  by  maintaining  vast  armies,  they  would  not  diminish  their  national  security, 
and  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  their  people.  The  conduct  uf 
foreign  powers  must  no  doubt  have  a  certain  influence  on  our  own  course  in  respect 
to  the  maintenance  of  establishments;  but  he  repeated  there  was  a  lesson  of  warning 
as  well  as  of  example.  Those  were  his  views  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of 
retrenchment.  He  would  advise  the  House  of  Commons  to  apply  itself  to  eoooomy 
practically  and  consistently,  an'd  not  to  vote  in  the  morning,  by  a  majority  of  223  to 
50,  for  an  army  of  100,000;  and  117  to  19,  for  a  navy  of  39,000  seamen,  11,000 
marines,  and  2,000  boys;  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  to  pass  a  vague  and 
general  resolution,  which  will  induce  the  country  to  believe  that  the  House  is  about  to 
carry  out  some  g^eat  plan  of  retrenchment.  He,  for  one,  would  not  vote  for  a  motion 
which  must  end  in  delusion.  Agree  to  the  resolution,  and  the  House  would  be  apt 
to  say,  '•  We  have  performed  a  great  duty — we  have  come  to  a  glorious  resolution 
in  favour  of  retrenchment — we  may  safely  repose  on  our  laurels,  and  neglect  the 
somewhat  troublesome  and  invidious  duty  of  attending  to  economy  in  details.** 
Motion  negatived.  

SUPPLY— NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT, 
JCNK  10,  1850. 

House  in  Committee  of  Supply. — On  the  vote  that  £103,610  be  granted  for  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament — Mr.  Hume  proposed  as  an  amendment  that  the  sum  of 
j£  100, 610  be  inserted  in  place  of  the  above  amount. 

Sir  Robbrt  Peel  said,  he  apprehended  the  practical  question  on  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Montrose  intended  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  the  vote 
of  £3,000  which  it  was  proposed  to  apply  to  the  decoration  of  the  two  Houses. 
Before  adverting  to  that  topic,  he  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  collateral  point 
to  which  the  hon.  member  devoted  nine-tenths  of  his  speech.  The  hon.  member 
referred  to  an  address  made  by  Earl  de  Grey  to  Mr.  Barry  In  presenting  him,  at  the 
Institute  of  British  Architects,  with  a  medal,  in  admiration  of  his  genius,  and  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct.  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  rejoiced  that  Earl  de  Grey  had  made 
that  address — had  taken  the  opportunity  of  recording  the  estimation  in  which  Mr. 
Barry  was  held  by  the  architects  of  this  country.  His  noble  friend  did  not  act 
against  the  House  of  Commons  or  Its  recorded  sentiments;  but  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  entertain  his  own  opinions;  and  the  House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  be  so 
critical  with  respect  to  expressions  of  opinions.  They  were  not  exceedingly 
reserved  themselves  in  expressing  condemnation,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  fastidious 
in  objecting  to  the  course  pursued  by  any  one  who,  on  a  fit  and  proper  occasion, 
gave  expression  to  his  views.    But  his  noble  friend  (Earl  do  Grey)  might  haye  found 
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in  the  report  of  1844  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Commonf:, 
that  if  there  had  been  an  alteration  in  the  original  plan,  Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsi- 
ble. In  that  report  it  was  expressly  stated  that  the  committee,  having  examined 
various  persons  with  respect  to  the  course  hitherto  adopted  by  Mr.  Barry  in  regard 
to  alterations  in  the  interior  arrangements,  imputed  no  blame  to  Mr.  Barry,  and 
declared  that  they  **  had  every  reason  to  believe  all  the  alterations  hitherto  made  had 
conduced  to  the  convenience  and  general  eifcct  of  the  building."  In  1844,  then, 
there  was  a  complete  acquittal  of  Mr.  Barry  by  that  committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  Earl  de  Grey  referred  to  various  changes  of  opinion  which  had 
taken  place,  and  said  Mr.  Barry  had  met  with  critics  who  did  not  understand  their 
own  mind.  The  hon.  member  for  Montrose  was  one  of  the  main  suggesters  of  altera- 
tions ;  and,  therefore  he  ought  to  be  especially  chary  of  impeaching  Mr.  Barry  on 
the  ground  that  alterations  had  been  made.  The  evidence  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough, 
then  first  commissioner  of  woods  and  forests,  referred  to  the  original  plan  of  Mr^ 
Barry,  and  showed,  if  deviations  had  been  made,  and  expenses  incurred  on  account 
of  them,  that  Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsible.  But  certain  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thinking  important  alterations  might  b,e  made  for  the  more  convenient 
accommodation  of  members,  and  the  residence  of  persons  connected  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  suggested  modifications  of  the  original  plan.  The  Earl  of  Bessborough 
said,  the  first  deviation  was  providing  a  House  for  the  sergeant-at-arms.  Being 
asked  if  he  could  state  when  that  was  proposed,  he  replied,  *^  During  the  sitting  of 
the  committees  of  both  Houses  which  altered  the  plan  of  1836.  I  can  speak  to  that 
from  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mr.  Hume."  He  (Sir  R.  Peel)  read  that  evidence 
in  vindication  of  Mr.  Barry  and  of  Earl  de  Grey,  whoj  having  expressed  approbation 
of  Mr.  Barry,  had  incurred  the  cessure  of  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  He  should 
have  read  it,  if  only  to  convince  that  hon.  member  that  he  ought  to  be  tolerant  of  the 
opinions  of  others.  A  plan  was  offered  by  Mr.  Barry,  among  other  competitors, 
and  adopted.  [Mr.  Hume :  And  altered*]  It  was  altered  in  1836,  and  again  at  the 
instance  of  the  hon.  member.  From  the  Earl  of  Bessborough*s  evidence  it  appeared 
that  the  treasury  consented  reluctantly,  and  that  the  noble  lord  himself  had  objected 
in  eonsistency  with  the  advice  of  Sir  R.  Stephenson,  who  said,  if  they  once  consented 
to  make  alterations,  more  would  be  suggested.  But  who  overruled  that  opinion? 
^*  I  recollect,''  said  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  ^^  Mr.  Hume  coming  to  me,  and  stating 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  the  sergeant-at-arms,  who  had  charge  of  the  House, 
and  so  had  a  great  responsibility  for  so  large  a  building,  should  have  an  apartment.'' 
Lord  G.  Somerset  inquired  in  what  character  did  Mr.  Hume  make  such  applications  ? 
The  answer  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was,  that  he  made  the  applications  as  a 
member  of  the  committee.  Being  asked  if  he  acceded  to  the  representation  of  the 
hon.  member,  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  replied,  ^*  I  assented  to  it,  but  with  very 
great  reluctance.  I  got  the  consent  of  the  treasury,  but  they  objected  very  much.*' 
Here  were  these  two  reluctant  departments  consenting  to  new  buildings  and  fresh 
expenditure,  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  who  now  asked  the 
House  to  curtail  the  vote  for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament  by  £3,000.  It  might  be 
questioned  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  had  the  woods  and  forests  resisted 
the  fascinations  of  the  hon.  gentleman.  When  the  Earl  of  Bessborough  was  asked 
whether  Mr.  Hume  stated  the  suggestion  as  his  own  opinion  or  as  that  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  answer  was  that  the  hon.  member  described  it  as  the  general  opinion. 
[Mr.  Hume:  Who  waA  the  chairman?]  Who  was  the  chairman?  It  was  not,  he 
believed,  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose.  EveVy  precaution,  however,  was  taken  by 
the  departments,  and  this  question  was  asked,  *'  Mr.  Hume  was  not  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  was  he?" — '^No,  be  was  not/*  That  made  the  condact  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  still  more  improper  then.  He  was  very  sorry  to  make  tliis  exposure 
of  the  hon.  member.  He  (Sir  R«  Peel)  was  anxious  to  have  stated  to  the  hon. 
member  before  he  brought  on  his  motion,  in  what  a  strait  he  was  placed  by  his  con- 
duct with  respect  to  this  suggestion.  The  witness  stated  '*  he  was  not  chairman  of 
the  committee,  bnt  I  think  he  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the 
committee.'*  [Mr.  Hume :  That's  all  very  well.]  If  the  hon.  member  denied  it,  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  could  only  say  that  he  was  quoting  from  a  parliamentary  document, 
and  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  vindicate  his  noble  friend  Earl  de  Grey  from  any 
reflections  upon  his  conduct,  and  to  show  that  Mr.  Barry  ought  not  alone  to  bear 
the  blame  of  these  altemtions.     Some  observations  had  been  made  with  respect  Ui 
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the  inconvenience  of  diviBions  in  the  new  House.  He  »(Sir  R.  Feel)  had  a  aimtlar 
impression,  that  tlie  mode  of  takings  divisions  in  this  House  was  more  conTeqient.  But 
Mr.  Barry  was  not  responsible,  for  the  committee  appointed  in  1836  considered  the 
principle  on  which  the  new  House  of  Commons  should  be  constructed,  and  they 
expressly  recommended  that  the  new  House  should  not  be  so  long  as  the  present— in 
which  he  thought  they  made  a  mistake ;  the  defect  was  its  breadth  relatively  to  its 
lenffth.  It  would  have  been  more  desirable  to  afford  accommodation  in  the  centre 
of  the  House  than  in  the  gallery,  and  to  have  had  its  proportions  more  resembling 
those  of  the  present  House.  But  Mr.  Barry  for  that  was  free  from  blame.  He 
offered  a  plan,  which  was  submitted  to  the  committee,  and  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  broader,  and  that  the  length  should 
be  curtailed.  They  expressly  recommended  an  apartment  on  each  side  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  which  divisions  should  be  taken  in  the  very  matter  Mr.  Barry  had 
provided.  The  House  of  Commons  must,  therefore,  adopt  the  whole  blame  with 
respect  to  the  construction  of  the  New  House.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  acted  prudently  in  proposing,  before  new  alterations 
were  made,  or  fresh  expenses  incurred,  that  there  should  be  a  committee  of  the  most 
experienced  members  appointed  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  what  alterations  might 
be  necessary.  So  much  with  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons.  As  regpirded  the 
particular  vote  on  which  the  hon.  member  for  Montrose  intended  to  take  ttie  opinion 
of  the  House,  the  House  of  Commons  appeared  to  have  a  short  memory  in  these 
matters.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  revise  an  act  of  the  Crown — to  express 
disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  Crown  with  respect  to  both  Hoosea  of 
Parliament.  The  House  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  they  did  not  think  the 
commission  of  the  fine  arts  appointed  by  the  Crown  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
on  the  matters  committed  to  its  charge — if  they  thought  the  House  of  Commons 
should  withdraw  the  vote  altogether,  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If  they 
thought  all  the  great  artists  of  the  country — many  of  whom  had  been  brought  into 
prominence  by  the  competition  which  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  commis- 
sion— ought  to  seek  encouragement  el'«ewhere;  if  they  thought  it  necessary  to 
mark  their  disapprobation  of  the  delay  which  had  taken  place,  or  their  anxiety 
to  promote  economy  by  withdrawing  the  grant,  they  were  perfectly  at  liberty  to  « 
adopt  that  proceeding.  As  a  member  of  that  commission,  ao  far  from  deprecating 
such  a  step,  he  should  be  heartily  glad  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties,  particularly  if 
it  were  intimated  that  the  commission  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  House.  But  no 
step  had  been  taken  by  the  executive  government,  or  by  that  commission,  exoept 
in  the  belief,  and  the  justifiable  confidence,  that  the  commission  and  the  government 
were  acting  in  consonance  with  the  views  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  ooaimi&* 
sion  was  issued  solely  in  consequence  of  an  unanimous  recommendation  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  consider  whether  it  was  not  fitting  that  the  opportunity  should  be  tdten 
for  constructing  that  magnificent  building  to  promote  the  fine  arts.  He  should  Jeel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  put  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  acts  done  had 
been  so  in  consequence  of  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  1841,  during  the  government  of  Lord  Melbourne,  a  committee  was  appointed  on 
the  6th  of  May,  to  consider  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country,  in  con- 
nection with  the  rebuilding  of  the  new  Houses.  That  committee  came  to  a  unani- 
mous report;  and,  strange  again  to  say,  one  of  the  members  of  that  committee, 
thus  making  a  unanimous  report,  and  compelling  the  government  to  undertake  the 
consideration  of  the  subject,  was  Mr.  Hume.  What  did  the  committee  recommend? 
They  said  they  had  examined  several  distinguished  professors  and  admirers 
of  art,  who  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  so  important  a  national  work 
afforded  a  fitting  opportunity  for  encouraging,  not  only  the  higher,  but  every  subor- 
dinate branch  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country ;  mouldings,  design — in  the  most 
extensive  signification  of  the  term,  the  manufacture  of  ornaments  in  brasswork,  &c. 
Everything  relating  to  the  fine  arts  was  comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the 
committee^s  recommendation.  It  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  recommended 
that  a  department  of  the  government  should  be  solely  responsible  for  carrying  out 
the  measures  which  the  committee's  report  contemplated.  It  was  thought  right 
to  take  a  collective  and  united  view  of  the  whole  question.  The  fine  arts* 
commission  thought  they  were  acting  in  deference  to  the  authority  of  that  committee 
when  they  asked  the  treasury  to  intrust  them  with  the  expenditnre  of  an  annaal 
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vote,  in  order  that  they  might  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  ingenuity,  talent, 
'and  industry  of  this  country  might  be  emplnyed.  The  committee  observed  that 
doubts  might  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  encouragement  of  fresco ;  some 
might  think  it  a  foreign  taste ;  but  the  commission  did  not  encourage  fresco  paint- 
ing without  their  understanding  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  that  mode  of  painting  should  be  tried.  The  committee  observed  that  it  had  been 
lately  revived  on  the  continent,  and  tried,  especially  at  Munich — ^that  the  subjects  it 
was  fitted  to  illustrate  pointed  it  out  for  a  national  building  as  almost  the  ouly  subject 
by  which  full  efiect  could  be  given  to  the  qualities  which  distinguished  it  of  grandeur, 
breadth,  and  simplicity.  The  committee  recommended  that  that  style  should  be 
adopted,  and  not  oil-painting  only.  It  was  the  House  of  Commons  which  suggested 
the  encouragement  of  a  branch  of  art  not  unknown  to  this  country  in  former  times, 
but  which  had  remained  dormant  for  above  a  century ;  and  that  the  artists  of  this 
country  should  be  asked  to  compete  in  that  novel  department  of  art.  Reflections 
might  be  cast  on  the  selection  made  by  the  commission  of  eminent  men  whose 
effigies  should  adorn  the  new  Houses,  as  well  as  of  suhjects  illustrating  the 
national  history.  But  by  making  a  selection  of  historical  subjects,  and  of  men  dis- 
tinguished in  British  annals,  they  thought,  up  to  that  night,  that  they  were  adopt- 
ing the  recommendations  and  acting  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  for  the  report  of  the  committee  concluded  by  observing  that  they 
unanimously  recommended  the  evidence  to  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House, 
with  the  view  of  its  receiving  the  immediate  attention  of  the  government.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  (Commons  at  that  time — an  opinion  which  the  Crown 
was  obliged  to  res^iect,  because  it  referred  to  the  decoration  of  the  edifice  appro- 
priated to  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Peers.  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee concluded  by  saying — "  We  humbly  recommend  the  evidence  herewith 
presented  to  the  House  to  its  favourable  consideration,  with  a  view  to  its  receiving 
immediate  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  government,  in  the  hope  that  the  new 
Houses  of  Parliament  may  hand  down  to  posterity  a  memorial,  as  well  of  the  genius 
of  our  artists  as  of  the  importance  attached  by  the  country  to  the  nobler  productions 
of  art,  and  that  subjects  embodied  in  such  representations,  whether  by  painting  or 
by  sculpture,  may  serve  to  perpetuate  the  facts  of  our  past  history,  and  to  preserve 
the  memories  of  our  public  benefactors  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  our  peo[)le." 
Supposing  the  Grown  had  neglected  that  recommendation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  appointed  no  commission,  had  done  nothing  with  reference  to  the  decla- 
ration of  the  two  Houses  in  promotion  of  art,  would  not  the  House  of  Commons 
have  taken  credit  with  artists  and  the  lovers  of  art  for  a  disposition  to  give  them 
encouragement?  Might  the  House  of  Commons  not  have  said — "Here  you  have 
evidence  of  our  disposition  to  provide  the  means,  but  the  Crown,  the  natural  patron 
of  art,  has  done  nothing  in  furtherance  of  this  great  national  undertaking?"  The 
Crown  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  appointed  a  commission. 
If  that  commission  had  abused  the  functions  intrusted  to  them,  that  was  a  legitimate 
ground  for  refusing  to  assent  to  their  proceedings.  But  the  commission,  on  their  own 
part,  were  not  aware  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  which  a  sense  of  justice  ought  to  make 
them  acknowledge.  They  obtained  a  public  competition ;  they  gave  prizes  to  the  best 
works ;  without  restriction  as  to  any  particular  class  of  art,  they  opened  a  competition 
to  the  whole  talent  of  the  country.  Three  prizes  were  awarded  of  £500  each,  three  of 
jC300  each,  and  three  of  j£200  each.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  award  those  prizes 
and,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  that  commission,  they  were,  in  almost  every  instance, 
awarded  to  young  men  whose  names  had  hardly  been  heard  before.  Latent  genius 
was  brought  to  light.  These  were  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates : — Mr. 
Pickersgill  (not  the  royal  academiciaft),  Mr.  Watts,  Mr.  Armitnge,  each  received 
prizes  o(£500;  prizes  of  j£300  vrore  awarded  to  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Poole,  and 
another ;  prizes  of  £200  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Lauder,  Mr.  Lucy,  and  Mr.  Foster. 
It  could  not  be  said  that  the  opportunity  had  been  thrown  away  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  art,  or  that  any  favour  had  been  shown  in  awarding  the  premiums ;  for  he 
doubted  whether  the  names  of  any  of  the  successful  artists  had  been  known  to  those 
who  awarded  the  premiums.  The  commission  certainly  thought  they  were  acting 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  historical  subjects  were 
selected.  A  committee  was  appointed.  The  recommendations  on  that  subject  were 
offered  by  that  committee,  which  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — Prince 
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Albert,  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  J.  Russell,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Mabnn, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  Sir  R.  Inglis,  Mr.  Uallam,  and  Mr.  Wyse.  If  the  House  thoiig'nc 
that  committee  badly  selected,  and  objected  in  any  respeet  to  the  course  taken  in 
the  matter,  he  did  not  deprecate  their  rescinding  the  vote,  and  withdrawing  from 
the  commission  the  power  of  Encouraging  art ;  but,  in  doing  so  he  wished  the  House 
distinctly  to  understand  that  they  were  rescinding  an  act  not  of  the  Crown,  but  of 
the  House  of  Commons^  and  withdrawing  encouragement  which  the  Crown  had 
given,  acting  in  compliance  with  the  express  wish  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
ought  to  inform  the  House— «it  might  be  an  additional  inducement  to  withdraw  the 
vote — that  the  commission  had  proceeded  in  the  confidence  that,  not  only  in  this 
but  in  future  years,  the  grant  would  be  continued.  They  had  selected  an  artist  of  the 
hightest  eminence,  to  whom  they  had  given  a  commission  to  execute  a  series  of  works. 
[^Ir.  Osborne:  In  how  many  yeai^?]  He  should  be  sorry  to  be  eliarged  with  any 
concealment  whatever.  Mr.  Herbert  was  the  artist.  They  had  selected  him  for 
the  decoration  of  an  apartment,  the  commission  being  given  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  he  could  only  enter  on  it  bearing  in  mind  the  precariuusnesa  oi  the 
tenure  by  which  the  commission  held  the  grants.  But,  with  reference  to  one  particular 
apartment  they  thought  that  there  would  be  an  advantage  in  intrusting  the  decoration 
of  it  to  one  artist  of  eminence  rather  than  to  several  hands;  that  more  uniformity 
of  desig^i  would  be  insured ;  that  it  was  more  in  common  with  the  practice  of 
former  ages  to  take  that  course  <  and  they  had  invited  Mr.  Herbert  to  commence  a 
series  of  paintings  for  that  apartment.  [Mr.  Osborne:  Which  apartment ?]  He 
thought  it  was  the  Peers*  robing-room.  If  any  doubt  existed  of  the  merits  and 
genius  of  Mr.  Herbert,  hon.  members  who  had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
it,  ought  to  look  at  the  magnificent  fresco  of  King  Lear,  painted  by  him.  The 
character  brought  out  in  the  Cordelia,  bending  at  the  side,  would  attract  particular 
attention ;  and  hon.  members  might  judg^  for  themselves  whether  a  better  selection 
could  have  been  made  than  of  that  artist.  He  did  hope  the  House  of  Commons  vrould 
be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  creditable  to  the  country,  were  the  opportunity 
allowed  to  pass  without  afronling  what  encouragement  they  could  to  art;  that  if 
they  thought  the  commission  hod  not  taken  a  course  calculated  to  encourage  other 
departments  of  art  as  well  as  the  highest,  they  would  give  the  commission  credit  for 
anxiety  to  discharge  its  duties  aright.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  House  thought  the 
eommission  had  abused  its  trust,  had  given  encouragement  to  departments  of  art 
which  it  ought  not  to  have  encourage ;  if  they  thought  a  committee  of  the  Hou.«e 
of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Commons  generally,  would  be  a  better  tribunal  for 
the  consideration  of  these  matters  of  taste,  without  murmur  and  without  complaint, 
he,  for  one,  would  see  the  commission  extinguished,  and  would  only  hope  the  House 
of  Commons  would  appoint  a  better  authority  fur  the  purpose  of  executing  its  purpose 
— if  it  were  its  purpose — to  make  this  magnificent  building  conducive  to  the  ad« 
vancement  of  the  fine  arts. 
Original  vole  agreed  to.  

LORD-LIEUTENANCY  ABOLITION  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
JuMG  17,  1850. 

The  order  of  the  day  was  read  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment  proposed  to  the  question-^*'  That  this  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time;"  the 
amendment  being  to  leave  out  the  word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  tkie  question  to 
add  the  words — "  upon  this  day  six  months." 

Sia  Robert  Pebl  :  Sir,  considering  that  this  bill  is  brought  forward  by  her  Ma- 
jesty^s  government,  and  that  the  undoubted  object  of  it  is  to  promote  the  good 
government  of  Ireland,  it  is  entitled  on  these  accounts  to  at  least  the  roost  respect- 
ful consideration  of  this  House.  I  consider  tiio  main  question  to  be,  will  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  bill  conduce  to  the  good  and  satisfactory  government  of 
Ireland?  All  other  considerations  are,  I  apprehend,  subordinate  to  that.  The 
withdrawal  of  the  lord-lieutenant  from  Ireland  may  or  may  not  afiect  some  local 
and  partial  interests,  but  still,  if  the  result  of  the  measure  shall  be  to  promote  the  end 
of  good  government  in  Ireland,  all  other  considerations  of  partial  and  local  injury 
are  in  my  opinion  to  be  regarded  as  subordinate.  I  wish  I  could  see  with  the  same 
confidence  with  which  some  gentlemen  see  the  unequivocal  advantages  of  this  btU^  but 
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I  own  that,  while  upon  the  whole  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  consent  that  the  experi- 
ment should  be  made,  I  am  bound,  in  giving  that  consent,  to  say  that  I  do  so  with 
much  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  advantages  which,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
geotleroen,  are  likely  to  result  from  it.  Of  this  I  am  confident,  tliat  if  you  are  to 
have  local  authorities  who,  without  the  responsibility  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  will 
assume  the  executive  functions  of  government,  Ireland  will  derive  no  advantage  what- 
ever from  the  measure.  T  am  quite  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  men,  even  of  high 
character  and  great  acquirements,  have  in  administering  the  government  of  Ireland ; 
but  these  difficulties  are  not,  I  apprehend^  so  much  felt  on  account  either  of  their 
personal  qualities  or  on  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  lord -lieutenant 
itself,  as  on  account  of  difficulties  inherent  in  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland ; 
which  difficulties  will,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  continue  to  operate,  even  if 
this  office  is  removed.  I  feel  that  there  are  some  difficulties  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution, as  regards  this  matter.  When  there  was  a  local  parliament  in  Ireland,  the 
relation  of  the  chief-secretary  to  the  lord-lieutenant  was  a  national  and  constitutional 
relation.  The  chief-secretary  was  then  in  immediate  connection  with  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  He  stood  in  a  subordinate  capacity^  all  be  did  emanated  from  the 
authority  of  the  lord^lieutenant,  and  his  relation  to  him  corresponded  in  all  material 
respects  to  the  relation  in  which  a  minister  of  state  ordinarily  stands  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Crown.  When  you  abolished  the  local  legishiture,  and  transferred  the 
secretary's  parliamentary  functions  to  this  side  of  the  water,  you  altered  ma« 
tcrially  the  relations  between  the  two  parties.  You  put  the  office  of  secretary  aside 
from  that  of  the  lord4ieutenant ;  you  made  him  a  minister  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Ireland — a  minister  necessaril}'  possessing  great  power, 
and  exercising  that  power  sometimes  without  communication  with  his  chief,  however 
desirous  he  might  be  of  doing  so.  You  thus  placed  him  in  a  position  in  which  it  was 
very  difficult  for  any  man  with  the  very  best  intentions  to  carry  on  the  public  business 
without  the  risk  of  occasional  embarrassment.  I  speak  from  experience  as  to  the 
difficulties  that  have  resulted  from  the  position  in  which  the  chief  secretary  stands 
with  regaixi  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  At  the  same  timej^hat  may  be  the  effect  of 
removing  from  Dublin  the  authority  of  a  nobleman  of  such  high  acquirements  as  the 
nobleman  now  administering  the  functions  of  lord4ieutenant  in  Ireland)  and  what 
encouragement  it  may  give  to  the  revival  of  local  agitation  and  to  the  struggles  of 
party,  I  cannot  pretend  to  predict;  but  I  certainly  do  not  view  without  apprehension 
the  risk,  that  if  you  are  to  have  a  local  commander-in-chief,  a  local  loiti-chancellor, 
a  separate  bar,  and  altogether  a  separate  administration  of  justice,  the  removal  of  an 
autiiorit^  like  that  of  the  lord-lieutenant— acting  independently,  animated  by  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  people,  free  from  all  local  prejudices,  and 
from  all  personal  partialities — may  be  attended  with  an  injurions  effect.  You  have 
attempted  to  counteract  and  to  remedy  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  this  peculiar 
relation  to  the  lord-lieutenant  by  giving  to  the  secretary  for  Ireland  necessary  addi- 
tional powers.  You  have  occasionally  found  it  necessary,  or  considered  it  necessary, 
to  g^ve  to  the  chief-secretary  the  authority  of  a  cabinet  minister.  That  I  conceive 
to  be  a  most  clumsy  device  for  remedying  a  difficulty  inherent  in  the  constitution. 
It  is  a  device  not  only  disturbing  the  relations  of  a  chief  to  his  subordinate,  but  one 
positively  inverting  those  relations.  When  you  give  to  the  chief-secretary  all  the 
authority  of  a  cabinet  minister,  and  leave  the  lord-lieutenant  without  that  authority, 
you  encourage  the  chief-secretary  still  more  to  assume  for  himself  the  exercise  of 
independent  powers.  On  that  ground  alone,  then,  from  the  difficulties  that  are 
experienced  in  maintaining  the  relations  between  these  two  authorities — there  being 
at  the  same  time  grave  objections  to  the  remedy  occasionally  employed,  that  of  con- 
ferring the  dignity  of  a  cabinet  minister  on  the  secretary — ^it  is,  in  short,  from  a 
reference  to  the  difficulties  inlierent  in  the  constitution,  and  the  employment  of  that 
occasional  remedy,  that  1  anunclined  favourably  to  receive  the  proposal  for  an  altera- 
tion in  these  arrangements.  I  am  bound  also,  to  admit,  that  the  increased  facilities 
of  communication  between  the  two  countries  gives  increased  means  of  conducting 
the  government  of  Ireland  without  the  intervention  of  a  lord -lieutenant ;  and  probably 
no  period  could  be  better  selected  than  the  present  for  making  that  experiment.  But, 
then,  I  must  say  that  that  which  will  best  reconcile  me  to  the  working  of  the  experi- 
ment will  be,  that  yon  have  unity  of  system  in  the  form  of  government  which  you 
are  to  substitute.    I  did  express  strong  doubts — not  in  1846,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
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member  for  Portarlin^ton  Btated  the  other  ni^ht — ^bat  in  1844 — I  then  stated  the 
apprehensions  which  I  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the  appointment  of  a  fourth  secretary 
of  state  fur  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those 
apprehensions  have  continued  till  novr.  The  advantages  compensating  for  other  risks 
and  inconveniences  are,  in  my  opinion,  a  system  of  unity — a  system  of  unitv  of 
legislation,  so  far  as  legislation  can  be  uniform,  respecting  two  countries  like  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  unity  in  the  way  of  appointing  one  man  to  administer  the 
whole  affairs  of  the  secretary  of  state.  If  you  have  two  secretaries  of  state  for 
exercising  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  duties,  the  question  must  arise,  whether  you 
are  not  forfeiting  a  great  part  of  tho  advantage  you  hope  to  obtain  from  the  extinc- 
tion  of  the  high  office  of  lord-lieutenant.  You  are,  in  fact,  by  this  proposal,  receding 
from  the  principle  on  which  you  acted  in  1816.  In  that  year  you  found  the  advan- 
tage of  consolidating  the  two  exchequers,  and  you  resolved  that  the  financial  arrange- 
ments of  the  two  countries  would  be  better  carried  on  by  abolishing  entirely  the 
office  of  the  Irish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  vesting  the  whole  functions  of  the 
office  in  the  English  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Every  argument  that  could  apply 
to  that  case  will  Ee  equally  applicable  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  executive  functions.  If  you  are  to  have  two  secretaries  of  state,  I  earnestly 
entreat  you  to  consider  the  nature  of  such  an  arrangement  as  this — to  put  Wales  and 
Scotland  under  one  of  them,  and  England  and  Ireland  under  the  other.  [Laughter.] 
You  laugh  at  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
laugh  at  a  proposal  of  that  kind  any  more  than  at  a  proposal  for  giving  one  secretary 
to  Ireland,  and  another  secretary  for  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  There  might  be  good 
reason  for  separating  Scotland  from  England  in  this  respect,  for  there  a  separate 
system  of  law  and  administration  exists ;  but  I  really  do  think  that  it  would  be  a 
better  arrangement  to  have  Wales  and  Scotland  under  one  secretary,  and  England 
and  Ireland  under  another,  than  to  make  the  distinction  you  propose  by  this  bill. 
If  you  are  to  have  an  officer  residing  in  England,  and  occasionally  perha])s  in  Ireland, 
with  all  the  authority  of  the  lord -lieutenant,  then  I  must  say  I  foresee  more  chances 
of  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  affiiirs  in  Ireland  than 
at  present  exist.  If  the  times  be  tranquil,  and  no  danger  of  popular  commotion  arise, 
then  the  Irish  secretary  of  state  may  very  easily  administer  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment,  so  far  as  the  employment  of  the  soldiery  in  connection  with  the  civil  power 
is  concerned ;  but  suppose  there  may  be  serious  troubles  in  Scotland,  and  disturbances 
also  in  England  and  Wales,  and  at  the  same  time  popular  outbreaks  in  Ireland,  will 
it  not  be  of  the  highest  advantage  to  have  one  civil  officer  who  has  to  communicate 
with  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  order  effectually  to  suppress  the  outrages  that 
have  arisen — ^to  have  one  man  ready  to  deal  with  the  exigencies  of  every  part  of  the 
empire,  than  to  have  two  men  both  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace,  and  holding,  it  may  be,  different  and  conflicting  views  on  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  the  restoration  of  the  public  peace  through  the  application  of  military 
force  ?  But  when  you  say  the  secretary  of  state  is  overwhelmed  with  public  business, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  an  additional  secretary,  my  experience  rather  tends 
to  show  that  the  conflict  of  power  and  of  co-equal  authority  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
disposint;  of  public  business.  If  I  am  to  take  no  step,  to  direct  no  regiment  to  be 
sent  to  Wales  without  communicating  with  my  brother  secretary,  who  is  pressing 
also  at  the  same  time  for  that  same  regiment  to  be  sent  elsewhere,  vou  give  me  no 
relief  in  the  execution  of  my  functions ;  because  before  I  give  my  order  I  must  have 
the  assent  of  another  man,  possessed  of  the  same  responsibility  as  myself,  and  wish- 
ing to  have  the  same  assistance.  Now,  with  respect  to  unity  of  legislation.  We  all 
know  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  advantage  that  our  Irish  legislation  should,  as  neariy  as 
|>ossible,  conform  in  principle  and  in  details  with  our  legislation  for  England.  It  is 
easy  to  say  that ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  practical  application  of  the  principle, 
how  many  difficulries  do  we  not  find  in  the  way?  Mq^t  the  one  secretary,  before  be 
proceeds  to  legislate,  hold  frequent  communications  with  his  brother  secretary  on 
those  points  that  are  to  form  the  groundwork  of  proceeding  for  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom under  his  jurisdiction  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  to  be  no  such  communi- 
cation— if  one  is  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  and  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
without  communication,  then  you  undergo  the  risk  of  causing  such  material  differ- 
ences as  must  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  I  assume  there  will  bo  communi- 
cation between  the  secretaries ;  and  I  only  say,  that  however  pressing*  the  amount 
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of  business  might  be,  I  would  rather  be  responsible  for  the  whole  of  the  legislation 
of  the  country  than  for  all  the  unsatisfactory  details  which  would  be  inevitable  under 
such  a  system.  With  respect  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  in  Ireland,  if 
there  be  a  separate  secretary  of  state  for  that  country,  what  will  be  the  consequence  ? 
There  will  be  communications  carried  on  by  the  judges  and  by  the  attorney-general 
and  solicitor-general  with  the  secretary  of  state,  and  thus  you  will  be  keeping  np  a 
distinction  in  the  Irish  administration  of  justice,  which  it  is  your  object  to  avoid. 
Whereas,  if  there  were  but  one  secretary  of  state  for  the  United  Empire,  who  should 
be  responsible  for  the  advice  given  to  the  Crown  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  my  opinion  is,  that  the 
burden  it  would  cast  on  the  shoulders  of  that  one  secretary,  would  not  be  more  one- 
rous than  it  is  at  present,  while  the  satisfaction  it  would  give  would  be  much  greater, 
from  the  conviction  which  the  people  of  Ireland  would  feel,  that  the  same  principle 
ID  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  mercy, 
was  applied  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  the  fact  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  business  which  presses  upon  the  ministers ;  and  there  is  no  effort  I 
would  not  make  to  relieve  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department 
from  many  of  the  functions  which  he  now  performs,  in  order  to  make  him  responsi- 
ble for  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.  For 
instance,  if  it  be  true  that  the  superintending  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
be  too  heavy  a  duty  for  the  secretary  of  state  to  perform,  why  not,  if  you  are  going 
to  alter  the  constitution  of  the  office  of  lord-chancellor,  by  appointing  two  judges 
to  discharge  the  duties  which  the  lord -chancel  lor  now  performs — why  not  transfer 
the  administration  of  the  details  of  criminal  justice  to  those  new  officers,  in  order  that 
the  secretary  of  state  might  be  able  to  apply  his  undivided  attention  to  legislation 
for  the  United  Empire,  and  to  the  duties  of  the  executive  government  ?  Depend 
upon  it,  if  you  make  the  change  proposed  by  this  bill,  what  you  will  want  in  Ireland 
will  be  the  moral  influence  of  a  man  of  the  highest  authority.  I  consider  that 
authority  will  be  much  higher  if  it  be  exercised  by  the  secretary  of  state  for  the 
home  department,  possessed  of  all  the  authority  which  the  crown  can  confer  upon 
him  for  the  administration  of  the  whole  connected  affairs  of  the  United  Empire. 
That  authority  will  be  much  gpreater  than  if  you  constitute  a  distinct  secretary  of 
state  for  administering  those  separate  functions  in  one  part  only  of  the  United  King- 
dom. But  I  do  not  at  present  understand  how  it  is  proposed  that  the  secretary  of 
state  is  to  discharge  his  duties.  Is  he  to  be  resident  in  Ireland  during  that  period  of 
the  year  when  his  parliamentary  duties  may  not  require  his  presence  in  England  ? 
and,  if  he  be  resident  in  Ireland,  will  he  have  full  power,  which  a  secretary  of  state 
ought  to  have  in  times  of  emergency,  of  acting,  not  only  with  formal  authority,  but 
with  a  known,  patent,  and  unquestioned  authority,  which  free  access  to  the  sovereign 
necessarily  confers  ?  Will  he  be  enabled  to  suggest  the  Queen^s  command  as  the 
ground  for  those  acts  of  authority  he  may  at  any  time  exercise  ?  But,  if  be  be 
resident  in  Ireland,  I  don*t  see  why  the  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  appli- 
cations, that  are  frequently  forwarded  by  the  magistrates  of  Ireland  to  the  ford- 
lieutenant  for  advice  in  the  execution  of  their  magisterial  duties,  should  not  be 
equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  whom,  no  doubt,  the 
magistrate  would  be  as  ready  to  apply  for  advice  as  to  the  lord-lieutenant.  If,  how- 
ever, the  new  secretary  of  state  is  to  reside  in  this  country,  then  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not  make  the  experiment  you  are  now  about  to  make,  by  calling  upon 
the  present  secretary  of  state  for  the  home  department  to  perform  these  united 
functions.  I  recollect,  during  the  late  war,  that  all  the  functions,  and  the  whole  of 
the  administration  of  colonial  and  foreign  affairs,  were  performed  by  one  secretary 
of  state.  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  now  holds  the  office  of  secretary  for  the 
home  department  would  only  say,  *'  I  will  undertake  to  perform  the  Irish  as  well  as 
the  English  affairs,  onlv  giv^  me  a  proper  number  of  subordinates,"  my  opinion  is 
he  would  find  it  perfectly  |#acticRhle  to  accomplish  the  object  desired.  If  he  would 
take  upon  himself  the  sole  control  over  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  and 
over  the  legislation  of  that  branch  of  the  government,  he  may  depend  upon  it  he 
would  not  have  a  greater  demand  upon  his  time,  than  he  would  have  if  be  were 
united  with  an  Irish  colleague  who  would  be  constantly  telling  him,  what  all  Irish 
members  were  ever  telling  us,  that  Englishmen  knew  nothing  about  Ireland ;  that 
no  Englishman  is  at  all  tit  to  govern  that  country.    It  is  true,  when  Irishmen  came 
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over  here  they  heard  EnglishroeD  talk  of  certain  principles  of  justice  and  of  equity, 
and  80  forth;  but  still  no  Englishman  could  understand  the  mystery  of  Iri«h  soeiety. 
This  Irish  secretary  would  no  doubt  be  folio vred  by  many  of  his  Irish  friends  in  this 
House;  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman   would  soon  find  the  Irish  secretary,  co- 
oniinote  and  co-equal  with  himself,  a  very  disagreeable  colleague,  and  one  not  likely 
to  relieve  him  from  the  burden  of  any  portion  of  that  business,  the  discbaige  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  great  anxiety  and  uneasiness  of  mind  to  him,  on  whom  the 
responsibility  of  that  department  of  the  executive  government  devolved.    I  therefore 
most  honestly  and  earnestly  advise  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  take  the  admin btra- 
tion  of  those  functions  upon  himself^  eveu  though  he  should  have  another  lOth  of 
April  to  contend  witlk     For  it  ia  of  importajice  that  the  same  mind  which  has  to 
guard  against  any  dangers  that  may  threaten  this  metropolis,,  should  be  equally 
called  upon  to  take  into  consideration,  whether  similar  arrangements  would  be 
necessary  ia  the  event  of  the  city  of  Dublisu  or  any  other  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom »  beipg  in  danger  of  having  its  peace  disturbed.    A  command  of  time, 
and  less  of  change,  an  unity  of  system,  and  a  prospect  of  inspiring  confidence, 
besides  tlie  facilities  for  conducting  a  joint  administration  of  aflkirs,  are  in  my 
opinion  advantages  infinitely  more  likely  to  be  enjoyed  if  the  functions  of  this 
departnM3nt  are  exercised  by  one  secretary  of  state,  than  if  the  duties  should  be  per- 
formed by  two.     I  wish  to  destroy  the  impression  which  appears  always  to  rest  in 
the  minds  of  Irish  gentlemen,  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  constantly  to  refer  to 
govemoMnt  for  advice.    I  wish  them  aUo  to  see^  that  the  proposal  for  transferring  a 
portion  of  the  authority  now  held  by  the  lord-lieutenant  to  the  municipal  corpora- 
tions, would  not  at  all  solve  the  dif&culty.     It  may  be  quite>  right,  for  aught  I  know, 
to  transfer  some  of  those  powers  to  the  corporations  ;  and  considering  that  the  suc- 
cessful result  of  the  exercise  of  the  municipal  authority  ki.  the  city  of  Dublin  has 
been  so  great,,  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  hon.  gentlemen  that  by  increasing  their 
powers,  we  should  be  increasing  the  benefits  arising  from  their  exercise.     Still  I  do 
not  apprehend  that  any  increased  powers  given  to  the  municipa£ties  of  Ireland 
would   solve  the  diflSculty  created  by  tal&ing  away  the  government  of  the  lord- 
lieuteoant.    Let  the  corporations  have  additional  powers,  if  it  be  necessary,  but  that 
i^  a  separate  question  altogether ;  and  let  it  therefore  stand  upon  its  own  independent 
merits.     Giving  increased  authority  to  the  municipalities  will  not  assist  either  one 
secretary  or  two  secretaries  in  determining  the  principles  of  legislation^  or  aid  them 
in  conducting  the  ordinary  affairs  of  g^vernm^nt.    ^  do*  not,  however,  view  with 
complete  freedom  from  uneasiness  and  anxiety  the  change  you  are  oootemplating.  I 
will  not  stop  to  consider  some  questions  which  have  been  suggested  in  the  coarse  of 
the  debate;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  if  you  think  the  city  of  Dublin  is  likely  to  be 
injuriously  a£fected  by  the  lo<is  of  the  lord^ieutenant,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  shall 
be  bound  to  consider,  equitably  and  liberally,  the  claim  which  Dublin  mi^  have  for 
compensation.     I  de  not  mean  a  claim  in  the  shape  of  a  grant,  but  a  general  claim ; 
without  pretending  precisely  to  say  what  pecuniary  compensation  it  should  be.  I  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  lord  in  the  opinioa  that  all  the  sums  which  have 
hitherto  been  spent  in  Dublin  wouM  henceforth  return ta  the  di^rent  localities  and 
Ik;  expended  there.     I  am  rather  afraid  that  a  single  eourt  with  inereased  splendour 
— for  the  splendour  of  the  British  court,  splendid  as  it  now  is,  would  undoubtedly  be 
increased,  and  would  be  adorned  by  Irish  gentlemen  and  Irish  ladies — would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  absenteeism ;  and  that  it  would  not  be  to  the  counties  of  Ireland 
that  the  benefit  would  accrue,  but  rather  to  England,  by  a  concentration  of  society 
in  this  country.    However,  I  am  prepared  to  incur  that  risk;  but  that  which  I  shall 
ask  as  a  compensation  fur  the  risk  I  am  willing  to  incur  is,  that  we  shall  so  make  our 
arrangements  for  the  legislation  and  government  of  Ireland,  as  shall  insure  as  much 
uniformity  and  as  much  unity  as  it  is  possible  for  legislation  to  effect. 

The  House  divided  on  the  question  that  the  word  '*  now'' stand  part  of  the 
que&tipn ;  Ayes,  296 ;  Noes,  70 ;  majority,  225.     Bill  n^  a  second  time. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GREECE. 
JuKB  28,  I8d0. 
Mr.  Roebuck,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  very  able  speech,  in  which  be' reviewed  the 
foreigri  policy  of  the  government,  informed  the  House  that  in  eonsequeuce  of  the 
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resolution  passed  by  tlie  House  of  Lords,  condemniiig  that  policy,  he  would  sobroii 
tlie  following  motion,  in  order  that  that  House  might  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
same  point  as  that  on  which  the  House  of  Lords  had  decided.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  moved: — ^^Tbat  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her 
Majesty^s  government  has  been  regulated,  have  been  such  as  were  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country ;  and,  in  times  of  unexampled  diffi- 
culty, to  preserve  peace  between  England  and  the  various  nations  of  the  world." 

Sib  Robert  Pbbl  (on  the  fourth  night  of  the  debate)  spoke  as  follows: — Mr. 
Speaker,  however  extended  in  point  of  duration  the  debate  has  been,  and  however 
exhausted  the  topics  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  discussion,  I  think  the  House 
will  admit  that  I  should  not  be  acting  in  conformity  with  a  sense  of  duty,  if  I  ab- 
stained from  assigning  the  grounds  on  which  my  vote  will  be  given.  The  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  the  member  for  Southampton,  has  demanded  a  full  explanation 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  that  vote  will  be  given.  Sir,  he  shall  have 
that  explanation.  I  have  no  reserve.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  has  stated  that 
there  is  a  dishonourable  conspiracy  formed  against  her  Majesty^s  government. 
Sir,  a  more  unfounded  charge  qever  was  preferred.  He  presumes  that  there  has 
been  some  base  compromise  between  gentlemen  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
but  holding  different  opinions  upon  matters  of  vital  interest.  He  is  wholly  mis- 
taken. There  has  been  no  such  compromise.  He  talks  of  there  being  three  courses 
to  pursue;  he  %e\U  us  there  are  three  combinations  by  which  office  may  be  obtain- 
ed. He  says,  *'*  I  demand  to  know  which  of  these  three  courses  you  contemplate." 
Now,  is  it  not  possible  for  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  suppose  that 
tliere  may  he  a  fourth?  Xs  it  not  possible  for  him  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility 
that  men  in  this  House  may  intend  to  give  their  voltes  without  reference  to  poli- 
tical combinations?  Docs  he  exclude  the  possibility  of  that  fourth  coarse  of  action, 
which  arises  from  a  conscientious  conyiction  as  to  the  truth?  Is  that  excluded 
from  his  contemplation?  May  it  not  be  possible  that  men  cannot  subscribe  to 
a  resolution  which  asserts  that  a  certain  course  has  been  best  calculated  to  preserve 
peace  and  to  8up()ort  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  countfy?  Is  it  not  possible 
that,  without  reflwcnee  to  party  or  persona)  interests,  men  may  decline  to  affirm  a  re- 
solution which  deala  with  principles  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  have  ever  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House?  Sir,  I  will  not  forget,  and  X  need  not  remind  the  House>  that  I  have  given, 
or  attempted  to  give,  to  her  Majesty *s  government  my  8upport-«~I  will  say  my 
cordial  support— during  the  last  four  years.  In  utter  oblivion  of  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  they  succeeded  to  power,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  give  them  not  an 
ostentatious,  but,  because  it  was  not  ostentatious,  a  ^t  the  less  effective  support. 
I  have  not  the  honour  and  advantage  of  possessing  their  personal  friendship;  I  have 
never  been  in  political  connection  with  them.  I  have  held  no  communication  with 
them  during  the  last  four  years  which  may  not  be  had  by  any  member  of  this  House, 
who  may  be  the  most  independent  and  the  most  unconnected  with  their  policy.  I 
have  given  them  my  snpport,  because  I  cordially  approved  of  the  policy  which  they 
carried  into  domestic  affairs.  I  think  that  their  policy  in  domestic  affairs  has  been 
a  liberal  and  conservative  policy.  I  have  screed  with  them,  and  I  repeat  it  now, 
with  respect  to  the  principle  of  commercial  freedom.  So  far,  from  a  ba&e  compro- 
mise having  taken  place  between  myself  and  the  gentlemen  who  sit  near  me,  and 
w  hose  confidence  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  forfeit,  every  day  that  passes  convinces 
me  more  and  more  that  npon  the  cordial  adoption  oC,  and  the  unequivocal  adhesion 
to,  those  principles  of  commereial  policy,  the  peace  and  true  interests  of  this  country 
depend.  I  have  said  enough,  X  hope,  to  proye  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member, 
that  for  myself,  as  I  know,  and  for  others,  as  I  believe,  there  has  been  none  of  that 
base  compromise  that  he  supposes  has  dictated  our  unanimity  upon  this  occasion.  I 
feel  as  grateful  to  her  Majesty's  government  as  one  public  man  can  feel  to  others, 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  which  regulate  the  monetary  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  concur  with  them  as  lo  their  Irish  policy.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  de- 
claration I  made  with  respect  to  Ireland  on  the  day  upon  which  I  quitted  office, 
and  I  retain  the  opinion  which  I  then  expressed,  that  your  true  policy  towards  Ire- 
land is  to  maintain  civil  equality  as  the  privilege  of  all  her  Mije8ty*s  subjects, 
and  not  to  permit  religions  differences  of  opinion  to  constitute  a  disqusiiflcation  for 
the  favour  of  the  Crown.  It  is  because  I  concur  with  them  as  to  the  general  prinoiidea 
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of  their  policy  that  I,  agpreeing  with  them  in  (heircomraerciallef^islation,  and  agree- 
ing with  them,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  general  outlines  of  their  policy  (I  do  not  speak 
of  the  particular  opinions  which  they  may  entertain,  but  only  of  the  legislative  mea- 
sures produced  by  them  with  reference  to  the  internal  circumstances  of  the  country), 
have  been  able,  speaking  generally,  to  g^ve  to  their  measures  my  support.  I  laugh 
to  scorn  the  imputation  that  1  have  some  connection  with  foreign  conspirators.  I 
believe  of  others,  and  I  know  of  myself,  that  I  repudiate  any  dictation  from  any  per- 
son who  is  not  immediately  connected  with  the  interests  of  my  own  coun- 
try. I  utterly  disbelieve  the  existence  of  any  such  conspiracy.  With  respect 
t(k  the  combination  of  political  opponents,  of  course  in  the  conduct  of  party 
there  must  be  concert  and  combination  in  the  interest  and  movements  of  party.  I 
ppeak  not  of  this  concert  with  the  slightest  disrespect;  but  I  may  say  for  myself,  as 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  demands  the  full  truth,  that  so  little'  have  I  been  a 
party  to  any  such  combination,  that  I  never  saw  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
noble  lord  in  the  other  House,  and  voted  by  the  Lords,  until  I  read  it  in  the  news- 
papers. I  knew  as  little  of  the  concoction,  and  was  concerned  as  little  with  the  pro- 
i)i)sal  of  this  resolution,  as  the  noble  lord  against  whom  it  wai  directed.  I  do  not 
abour,  therefore,  under  any  influence  which  can  prevent  me  from  giving  a  fair  and 
dispassionate  consideration  to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Sheffield.  It  is  said,  however,  that  after  four  years*  patient  endurance — 
after  four  years*  neutrality  and  silence — I  and  others  have  come  forward  to  condemn 
the  conduct  of  the  government.  Sir,  I  have  come  forward  with  no  condemnation  of 
the  government.  The  lion,  and  learned  gentleman  the  member  for  Sheffield  demands 
from  me  to  acquiesce  in  a  declaration  of  positive  approbation ;  and  not  only  that, 
but  he  demands  from  me  the  assertion  of  principles,  the  consideration  of  which  is 
tenfold  more  important  than  the  saving  of  a  ministry  can  be.  Sir,  there  have  been 
— and  I  will  not  forget  it  on  this  occasion — there  have  been  occasions  on  which  I 
have  supported  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  gpovernment.  I  supported  it 
with  respect  to  Portugal.  I  did  not  concur  in  the  vote  of  censure  with  regard  to 
the  policy  of  her  Majesty^s  government  in  Spain,  because  I  thought  it  would  be  un- 
jtist  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and  would  be  too  severe  a  visitation  for  any  offence  which 
lier  Majesty*s  government  and  the  noble  lord  the  foreign  secretary  had  committed. 
But  I  look  the  occasion  of  expressing  my  regret,  that  the  tone  assumed  by  the  noble 
lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs  towards  Spain,  was  not  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  good- will  of  the  people  of  that  country.  Sir,  the  most  important  point  in  the 
foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's  government  I  concurred  in.  I  iigreed  with  (hem  in 
the  recognition  of  the  French  Republic,  and  as  to  the  policy  of  recognising  the 
government  which  appeared  tf>  be  most  conformable  to  the  will  of  the  French  peo- 
ple. I  go  further,  and  say  that  I  think  sucji  a  recognition  ought  not  to  be  a  cold 
reluctant  acquiescence  in  an  unavoidable  necessity.  I  believe  that,  without  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  government,  the  true  f>olicy  is  to  maintain  friendly  rela- 
tions with  that  great  people  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel — to  cultivate  a  good 
understanding  with  them — to  show  a  disposition  to  place  confidence  in  them.  And 
it  is  l)ecause  I  concur  in  that  policy — because  I  am  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of 
a  good  understanding  with  France,  that  I  now  ask  you,  the  government,  to  give  an 
account  of  your  French  relations,  and  to  tell  me  how  it  is  that  such  a  correspondence 
has  taken  place  as  that  which  is  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House ;  and  why  it  is 
that  you  have  had  these  altercations  with  the  people  of  France,  who  have  shown  a 
disposition  to  place  in  you  a  cordial  and  unlimited  confidence.  The  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  the  member  fur  Sheffield  moves  a  resolution,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
express  approbation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  foreign  policy  of  her  Majesty's 
government  has  been  conducted,  and  to  approve  of  their  pa»t  administration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  however,  has  admitted  some  latitude  in  expressing  that 
approval.  He  has  omitted  from  this  resolution  the  word  **  best,"  and  has  confined 
himself  to  the  simple  alHrmation  that  they  have  conducted  foreign  affairs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  conduce  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country.  I  must  say  that  I  ver^' 
much  dislike  professions  of  political  faith.  I  very  much  dislike  subscribing  to  eer- 
tain  articles  which  are  laid  down  in  order  to  cover  a  censure  passed  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  I  am  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  the  principles  which  have 
regulated  the  foreign  diplomacy  of  her  Majesty*s  government.  Is  it  too  much  to  ft5k 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  define,  before  he  asks  me  to>  subscribe  those 
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articles,  what  they  really  are  ?  Are  they  non-intervention  ?  Are  they  the  positive 
assertion  of  claims  brought  forward  against  a  weak  government,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  language  not  held  towards  the  strong  and  powerful  ?  Are  these  the 
principles  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  asks  us  to  agree  to  ?  or  does  he  say, 
^  Subscribe  to  the  articles  which  I  have  framed,  and  I  will  leave  you  to  collect  frum 
the  past,  and  from  certain  principles  that  have  been  enforced,  what  those  principles 
are  of  which  I  ask  your  approval  ?  "  But  that  is  a  very  vague  and  unsatisfactory 
definition  of  the  articles  of  political  faith  which  I  am  called  upon  to  subscribe.  The 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  did  not  confine  his  range  of  obs^ration  to  recent 
political  history.  He  went  from  1789  to  1815,  and  then  took  the  period  from  1815 
to  1830.  In  1830,  he  said,  there  dawned  upon  us  the  certain  commencement  of  a 
happier  era  in  our  foreign  policy ;  and  thia  happier  period  was  the  recognition  of 
the  dynasty  of  Orieans  on  the  throne  of  France.  But  my  noble  friend  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  was  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  at  that  time.  We  announced  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  that  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  had 
ceased  to  reign,  and,  seeing  that  the  new  sovereignty  met  with  the  general  con- 
currence of  the  French  people,  we  gave  the  new  sovereign  a  cordial  recognition, 
and  attempted  as  far  as  was  in  our  power  to  lay  the  foundations  of  lasting  peace. 
But  the  period  chosen  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  extends  to  1830 ;  and  is 
that  a  period  from  which  I  am  to  collect  what  the  prfticiples  are  I  am  called  upon 
to  approve  ?  I  aoprehend  not.  I  apprehend  it  would  be  no  answer  to  the  vote  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  to  pass  a  panegyric  on  the  principles  that  characterised  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  twenty  years  ag^.  I  am  asked  to  express  approbation 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  government,  as  distinguished  mm  the  policy  of 
its  predecessors.  [Lord  J.  Russell :  It  is  not  necessary.]  Well,  then,  how  will 
you  get  over  the  censure  of  the  House  of  Lords  ?  I  thought  it  possible  to  place 
another  construction  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member ;  but  the  msla- 
ration  of  the  noble  lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  removed  all  doubts  from  my 
mind.  It  was  the  noble  lord  who  said,  upon  the  first  nieht  on  which  reference  was 
made  in  this  House  to  the  answer  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  his  noble  friend  the 
secretary  for  foreign  affairs  would  not  be  the  minister  of  Austria,  would  not  be  the 
minister  of  Russia,  and  would  not  be  the  minister  of  France,  but  would  be  the 
minister  of  England.  What  was  the  meaning  of  that  declaration  P  The  noble  lord 
has  too  mnch  prudence  and  discretion  to  point  a  sarcasm  against  three  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  Europe ;  but  he  could  afford  to  be,  very  liberal  with  such  weapons  when 
directed  against  his  predecessors.  My  constmotion  of  that  passage  was,  that  the 
noble  lord  meant  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord  the  member  for  Tiverton 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  that  which  he  solicited  from  me  by 
my  vote  of  this  night  was  a  decided  reflection  on  the  policy  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
— upon  the  policy  for  which  L  myself  was  responsible.  I  have  been  connected  with 
vay  noble  friend  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  during  the  whole  period  for  which  he  was 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs;  I  was  connected  with  him  at  the  period  when 
we  announced  that  we  recognised  the  house  of  Orleans,  and  that  we  were  determined 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations  with  France.  I  remained  connected  with 
him  untilJuly,  1846,  when,  in  surrendering  power  at  the  feet  of  a  majority  of  this 
House,  I  announced  the  termination  of  the  onlv  difference  that  remained  with  the 
United  States,  by  the  adjustment  of  the  affair  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  look  back  upon 
my  connection  with  my  noble  friend  with  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  cordial 
satisfaction.  I  believe  there  never  existed  a  minister  less  disposed  to  make  a  sacrifice 
either  of  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  this  country,  or  more  sincerely  disposed  to 
maintain  not  only  peace,  but  the  most  friendly  relations  with  every  country  with 
which  Enghuid  had  intercourse.  I  never  understood  that  this  House  had  disapproved 
of  the  poOcy  of  my  noble  friend.  I  never  understood  this  House  to  convey  any  in- 
timation that  it  thought  that,  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  peace,  he  showed  a 
disposition  to  sacrifice  either  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  England.  I  do  recollect 
that  the  maintenance  of  peace  was  often  most  difficult — that  we  had  to  soothe  an 
excited  state  of  the  public  mind  in  France ;  and  I  must  say  that  it  was  the  good 
fortune  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  that  at  that  critical  period  of  our 
history  this  country  was  not  involved  in  war,  on  account  of  the  most  stupid  and 
frivolous  cause  of  war  that  ever  existed,  namely,  the  expukion  of  Mr.  Pritchani 
from  Tahiti*  Pertiaps  the  House.will  reeoUect  that  a  great  party  in  France  took  iu 
212— Vol.  IV. 
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name  from  Mr.  Pritcbard,  and  that  at  last  the  name  of  Pritchardites  or  Pritehardtsts 
was  assigned  to  a  large  party  which  siip}M>rted  the  absurd  war-cry  of  France  at  that 
time ;  and  I  will  do  justice  to  a  fallen  minister,  M.  Guizot,  to  declare  mj  belief  that 
it  was  mainly  owing  to  his  courage,  to  his  resolution,  to  his  determination  to  resaat  the 
war-cry  in  France,  that  we  were  enabled  to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.  Wdl,  Sir,  we 
had  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  maintaining  the  course  we  pursued.  We  were 
charged  b^  the  noble  lord  opposite  with  making  Ashburton  capitulations — that  we 
were  yieldmg  to  all  those  great  powers  with  which  we  came  in  contact;  but  the  result 
was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  did  not  share  in  the  apprehensions  of  the  noble 
lord,  and  our  policy  mei  with  your  most  cordial  approbation.  I  may  say  that,  sepa- 
rated as  I  am  from  those  with  whom  I  had  once  the  good  fortune  to  act,  that  sepa- 
ration has  not  made  me  foi^g^tful  of  the  generous  and  cordial  support  which  the 
foreign  policy  of  my  noble  friend  obtained  from  others.  In  justice  to  onrselTes — in 
justice  to  the  party  with  whom  I  then  aeted — in  justice  to  this  House,  I  could  not 
with  honour  acquiesce  in  any  corert  reflection  on  the  policy  of  my  noble  friend — the 
policy  of  peace,  consistent  with  our  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  the  country.  The 
resolution  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  embraces  two  objects— the  protection 
of  the  goTernment,  and  the  declaration  of  the  public  principles  he  calls  upon  you  to 
affirm — namely,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  go^vernment  is  one  ealculated  to 
maintain  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England.  I  wish  I  could  give  it  my  suppcnt. 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  my  private  feelings.  It  would  be  more  in  oonsis- 
tency  with  my  disposition  to  support  her  Majesty^s  government  if  I  could  do  so;  hut 
to  speak  of  that  particular  affair  which  led  to  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Lorda,  the 
conduct  of  government  in  reference  to  the  Greek  afihir,  I  cannot,  consistently  with 
my  conscientious  convictions,  declare  that  I  think  the  course  which  the  gOTernment 
has  pursued  is  the  course  best  calculated  to  maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this 
country,  or  to  maintain  peace  with  foreign  nations,  Now,  I  take  a  somewhat  pe* 
culiar  view  of  that  case.  I  am  no  partisan  of  Greece  or  the  Greek  government.  I 
am  disgusted  with  their  evasions  and  their  delays.  I  have  had  experience  of  them. 
I  know  how  impossible  it  was  to  procure  from  them  redress,  or  even  satis&ction.  I 
have  had  occasion^at  least  my  noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen)  had  oocasion,  to 
express  to  them  onr  deep  dissatisfaction  with  that  course  which  they  pursued.  The 
noble  lord  the  secretary  for  foreign  affiurs  read  a  letter  which  was  addressed  by  mj 
noble  friend  to  the  government  of  Greece,  and  he  made  much  of  that  letter,  and  con- 
trasted it  with  his  own;  but  we  were  perfectly  authorised  in  making  that  communi- 
cation to  the  Greek  government,  because  we  had  the  misfortune  to  staml  in  the  position 
of  a  creditor;  of  a  creditor  who  received  no  money,  and  could  get  no  satisfaction.  We 
were  entitled  to  an  annual  payment  along  with  two  other  powers.  Our  remon- 
strances were  addressed  in  vain  to  the  debtor.  When  we  saw  the  government  of  that 
country  removing  from  office  men  of  the  highest  character,  and  appointing  others 
subject  to  gprievous  imputations,  I  think  that  a  creditor  thus  deprived  of  hb  money, 
or  the  prospect  of  obtaining  it,  was  justified  in  holding  pretty  strong  language  of 
warning  and  remonstrance  to  those,  who  were  making  appointments  which  atili  more 
clouded  the  prospects  of  any  ultimate  settlement.  Tne  noble  lord  read  that  letter 
with  great  emphasis,  and  contrasted  it  with  a  letter  he  had  written  to  our  miniater  at 
Madrid.  He  said,  '*  See  the  course  yon  have  pursued ;  you  have  absolutdy  addressed 
a  communication  to  be  made  directly  to  the  sovereign,  whereas  I,  more  eatttlons 
more  conciliatory,  addressed  my  letter  to  the  minister  of  England  residing  at  Madrid." 
In  the  letter  of  the  noble  lord  I  find  him  state  that-— ^*  Her  Majesty's  govemment  are 
so  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  interfering,  even  by  friendly  advice,  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  independent  States,  that  I  have  to  abstain  from  giving  von  instructions  to 
make  any  representations  whatever  to  the  Spanish  ministers  on  these  matters.* 

And  tlien  the  noble  lord  said — and  it  was  received  with  general  acdamatioos— 
**  Contrast  my  conduct  with  that  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  directs  his  remon* 
Btrances  directly  to  the  sovereign,  whereas  I  would  not  approach  vnn  the  minister 
with  the  language  of  remonstrance.**  Then  he  chai^ged  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Ripon  with  having  suppressed  a  passage  of  this  letter  that  wouM  lutve 
borne  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of  the  noole  lord.  I  am  disposed  to  blame  my 
right  hon.  friend  for  suppressing  that  passage,  because  it  contains  this  inatruotion  ta 
the  minister: — *^  Though  you  will  of  course  take  caro  to  exprsss  on  no  ooeasioB,  on 
these  sulqeetsy  sentiments  diferoat  from  tho«s  wiueh  I  hsv«  ih^r cj^lained  to  job, 
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and  although  you  will  he  careful  not  to  express  those  seutiments  in  any  manner  or 
upon  any  occasion  so  as  to  he  likely  to  create,  increase,  or  encourage  discontent,  yet 
you  need  not  conceal  from  any  of  those  (tersons  who  may  have  the  power  of  remedying 
the  existing  evil,  the  fact  that  such  opinions  are  entertained  by  the  Brituh  govern* 
ment." 

Now,  I  confess,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  embarrassment,  I  would  rather  make 
such  communications  direct  to  the  minister  or  the  sovereign  of  another  country,  than 
tell  the  ambassador  to  withhold  certain  things  from  them,  but  to  have  no  scruple 
whatever  in  communicating  the  views  of  the  British  government  to  those  who  are 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  sovereign  or  minister.  Spain  had  been  divided  into  two 
parties — the  despotic  party  and  the  constitutional  party.  The  views  of  the  British 
government  were  to  be  communicated  to  that  party  who  the  noble  lord  believed  had 
the  power  of  remedying  the  existing  evils  under  which  Spain  suffered,  but  were  to 
be  withheld  from  the  ministers  and  the  sovereign.  But  I  was  speaking  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece.  I  will  admit  you  had  just  claims  upon  Greece;  I  will  admit  that 
the  birth  or  religion  of  M.  PaciOco  constitutes  no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  the 
same  title  to  indemnity  us  the  highest  noble,  or  a  British  subject  of  the  highest  rank. 
I  admit  that  the  meanness  of  his  residence  is  not  to  be  cited  as  a  reason  for  with- 
holding from  him  commiseration  or  redress;  but  I  conceive  there  was  an  obvious 
mode  of  settling  bis  claims  without  offending  France,  and  without  provoking  a  re- 
buke from  Russia.  My  belief  is  that,  without  any  compromise  of  your  own  dignity, 
you  might  have  got  the  whole  money  you  demanded,  and  ayoided  the  difficulties  m 
which  you  have  involved  yourselves  with  those  powers.  With  regard  to  Russia,  you 
had  just  asserted  the  authority  of  England  by  remonstrating  with  her  for  attempting 
to  expel  the  refugees  from  Turkey.  She  acquiesced  in  your  demands;  and,  with  re- 
gard to  France,  you  had  all  but  the  certainty  of  obtaining  her  cordial  sympathy  and 
good  feeling.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  it  was  more  the  interest  of  this 
country  to  conciliate  the  good  feeling  of  Russia  and  France.  France  was  weak,  and 
the  prey  of  intestine  divisions;  you  could  have  made  concessions  to  her  then  without 
incurring  any  suspicion  of  weakness  on  your  part;  and  that  conciliatory  conduct 
towards  France  in  the  hour  of  her  weakness,  arising  from  intestine  divisions, 
would  have  been  rewarded  with  her  permanent  gratitude  in  the  day  of  her  strength.  I 
can  quite  understand  how  you  could  have  addressed  France  and  Russia  in  such  terms 
as  these:  **We  have  claims  upon  Greece — ^you  are  co-guaranteeing  powers;  the  law 
of  nations  would  enable  us  to  proceed  at  once  to  obtain  summary  redress;  but  we 
will  not  send  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  to  threaten  Greece  with  the  interruption  of 
her  commerce  till  we  have  invoked  your  good  offices,  and  attempted  to  settle  these 
claims  of  ours  by  arbitration."  Why  not  have  said,  **  There  may  be  limits  to  delay ; 
your  friendly  arbitration  may  fail;  we  are  determined  not  to  abandon  our  claims — 
insults  have  been  oibred,  for  which  we  must  demand  an  apology;  but  we  have]^cu- 
niary  claims,  that  we  will  not  insist  upon  by  force,  till  we  have  applied  for  your  good 
offices?**  Yon  may  quote  instances  in  which  the  United  States  have  attacked  For- 
tugal,  and  in  which  France  has  sent  fleets  to  Naples ;  but  the  policy  of  England  should 
be  to  set  the  example  of  a  different  course  of  action,  so  far  as  you  can  set  it  without 
the  compromise  of  your  own  honour.  I  admit  you  may  have  had  the  right.  It  is 
possible  that  you  had  authority  to  enforce  your  demand  by  the  law  of  nations,  with- 
out referring  them  to  the  consideration  of  any  other  power ;  but,  if  every  country 
will  have  recourse  to  force  to  obtain  its  rights,  there  is  no  guarantee  for  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  a  single  day.  I  do  not  deny  your  right ;  but  I  say  that  every  con- 
sideration of  policy,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  you  stood  with  re- 
gard to  France  and  Russia — Russia  having  acquiesced  in  your  demands  for  the 
withdrawal  of  her  requisition  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from 
Turkey,  and  France  having  shown  every  disposition  to  confide  in  you  and  act  cor- 
dially with  you,  there  was  every  motive  at  that  time  why  you  should  have  exerted 
every  effort  to  settle  the  matter  through  their  good  offices  before  you  resorted  to 
force.  You  did  not  object  to  the  good  offices  of  France — ^you  accepted  them  when 
they  were  tendered — ^but  why  not  invite  them?  Why  not  ask  the  good  offices  of 
France  to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  affair?  My  belief  is,  that  you  would  have 
effected  that  adjustment,  have  gained  the  good-will  of  Russia  and  of  France,  and 
have  avoided  giving  offence  to  Greece;  above  all,  you  would  have  avoided  those 
rebukes  which  were  administered  to  you  by  Russia  and  France^  and  which  I  cannot 
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read  without  pain ;  and  having  read  which,  I  cannot  vote  for  a  resolution  which  de- 
clares that  the  course  which  you  have  pursued  in  your  foreign  policy  is  calculated  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.     I  don^t  Uame  you  for  your  ulti- 
mate concessions  to  France,  or  for  your  not  having  resisted  the  demand  made  of 
you  by  France,  but  don*t  ask  me  to  concur  in  a  vote  of  positi?e  approbation  of  the 
course  you  have  ]>ursued.    But  I  do  blame  you  for  your  conduct  towards  France  after 
you  had  accepted  their  gpood  offices.     I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  for  the  coarse  you 
pursued ;  and  I  think  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  it  would  involve  you  in  the  difficulty 
in  which  it  did.    I  read  the  letters  of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  and  General  Lahitte, 
and  I  never  saw  letters  containing  more  positive  evidence  of  what  were  the  real 
wishes  and  intentions  of  France  in  tendering  to  you  her  ^'good  oflSees."    There  is 
something  touching  in  the  appeal  which  that  great  power  made  to  you.     She 
reproaches  you  for  having  resorted  to  force,  and  says  to  you,  '*  You  have  alarmed 
every  other  country  in  Europe  by  sending  fiHeen  sail  of  the  line  to  the  Pirnos  to 
insist  upon  these  demands.     Accept  our  good  offices ;  by  your  doing  sO|  you  will 
assist  us  in  our  internal  affairs.'^    Now,  what  is  the  motion  ?    What  did  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  tell  us,  in  language  which  I  wish  he  had  forborne  to  use? 
He  said  that  France  had  become  a  vassal  of  Russia?    Is  that  true?    If  he  makes 
that  assertion,  how  can  he  demand  of  me  an  acquiescence  in  his  motion  ?     Who  has 
made  France  a  vassal  of  Russia?     Has  England  contributed  to  it  by  her  refusal  of 
the  "good  offices"  of  France  ?    Has  England  contributed  to  it  bv  her  refusal  in  the 
first  instance  to  accept  the  convention  ?    When  M«  Drouyn  de  llhuys  opened  to  yon 
the  prospect  of  your  being  able  to  settle  the  Greek  question  in  London — ^wheo  the 
foreign  minister  in  this  country,  the  representative  of  France,  told  you  that  you 
might  obviate  all  this  delay  in  Athens  by  settling  the  question  here,  why  did  you 
not  send  immediate  information  to  Mr.  Wyse,  not  that  the  basis  of  the  convention 
was  settled,  but  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  an  amicable  arrangement  ?    That  com- 
munication  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  was  made  so  early  as  the  9th  of  April,  bat  the 
noble  lord  says  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  writing  to  Mr.  Wyse  until  the  19th. 
It  is  true  the  basis  of  the  convention  was  not  settled  until  the  15th  of  April,  but  the 
moment  there  appeared  a  prospect  of  effecting  an  amicable  arrangement  in  London, 
you  ought  not  to  have  considered  expense,  but  having  a  vessel  at  your  command. 
you  ought  instantly  to  have  sent  to  Greece,  and  informed  Mr.  Wyse,  knowing  that 
under  certain  contingencies  he  was  at  that  time  authorised  to  employ  force — what 
were  your  prospects  of  coming  to  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  affair  in  this  ooantry, 
and  to  have  advised  him  to  abstain  from  resorting  to  force.     Will  the  noble  lord  tell 
me  why  he  neglected  this  ?    The  noble  lord  says,  that  although  he  might  have  a 
steamboat  at  Dover  and  at  Follcestone,  yet  the  French  had  a  vessel  at  Maneilles, 
and  the  French  government  could  despatch  their  vessel  on  the  12th ;  hot  how  could 
he  despatch  one  from  Dover  or  Folkestone,  so  as  to  reach  Athens  at  the  same  time  ? 
But  why  did  not  the  noble  lord  communicate  with  the  French  government,  and  say. 
**  If  it  is  prour  intention  to  represent  to  your  ajppent  at  Athens  that  there  is  a  proepetrt 
of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  claims  of  England  on  Greece  being  effected  in 
London,  perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  same  opportunity  of 
making  a  similar  communication  to  my  agent?'*     Why  did  the  FmciaM  sail  from 
Marseilles  without  a  communication  from  the  noble  lord  similar  in  purport  to  that 
made  by  the  French  government  ?     But  the  noble  lord  did  not  do  it,  and  forcible 
means  were  resorted  to.     What  was  the  consequence  ?    You  heard  from  the  Mar- 
quess of  Normanbv  the  feeling  of  despair  which  the  French  government  experienced 
the  moment  they  heard  of  it.     At  the  moment  when  you  got  that  letter  from  the 
Marquess  of  Norroanby,  and  were  made  aware  of  what  were  the  feelings  of  the  French 
government,  why  did  you  not  frankly  and  honestly  say  to  the  French  goverament, 
**  Here  has  been  a  mistake,  a  misunderstanding,  an  unintentional  delay ;  and  to  con- 
vince you  that  we  bad  no  intention  to  give  you  any  offence,  we  voluntarily  offer  to 
adopt  at  once  the  original  con  vention  ?  '*     Was  not  that  the  obvious  way  of  prev«itiog 
any  ill  effects  arising  from  this  misapprehension,  and  of  giving  consolalion  to  the 
wounded  honour  of  France,  founded  perhaps  on  her  just  suspicion  of  your  intentions  ? 
Why  did  you  not  at  once  yourselves  tender  the  London  convention  in  the  place  of 
the  Greek  convention  ?    You  were  asked  to  do  it ;  it  was  the  demand  made  of  you ; 
you  refused ;  but  you  were  ultimately  obliged  to  do  it.     A  communication  was  made 
by  General  LabiUe  to  the  French  chamber,  in  which  he  said—*'  That  which  I  toaisted 
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on  on  the  20th  May — that  which  precedfld  the  withdrawal  of  the  representative  of 
France  from  the  court  of  England,  that  in  substance  I  have  obtained,  and  France 
has  accepted  the  proposal  of  Lord  Palmerston." 

That  was  a  painful  communication  for  an  Eoglishinan  to  read.  It  might  have 
been  prevented  bv  a  frank  offer  to  France  to  accept  that  which  France  offered  in  the 
first  instance,  and  which  you  then  refused,  but  subsequently  conceded.  I  think  you 
were  right  in  making  the  concession  sub^uently.  I  blame  you  not  for  having 
made  that  concession,  rather  than  interrupt  the  cordial  good  understanding  between 
the  two  countries ;  but  don't  ask  me  to  vote  that  the  course  you  have  taken  is  con- 
sistent with  the  dignity  and  honour  of  England.  I  do  ask  the  noble  lord  at  the 
head  of  the  government  and  the  noble  secretary  of  state,  if  this  had  happened  to  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  myself— if  we  had  received  this  letter  from  Russia— if  we  had 
seen  the  French  minister  withdrawn  from  this  court,  because  we  would  not  accede 
to  a  convention  which  we  subsequently  accepted — I  ask  whether  if  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  vote  had  been  proposed  to  the  House,  declaring  that  the  course  we 
had  taken  was  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  and  honourof  England— could  those 
two  noble  lords  have  remained  on  their  seats  until  I  had  myself,  also,  made  that  pro- 
posal to  them  ?  Well,  I  am  not  willing  to  provoke  any  censure,  but  I  do  really 
feel  that  it  is  utterly  impossible,  with  any  regard  for  the  truth,  to  express  any  posi- 
tive approbation  of  your  policy,  and  declare  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  country.  When 
I  see  your  present  position  with  Austria,  with  France,  and  with  Prussia,  and  when 
I  see  also  the  many  questions  that  remun  unsettled  with  the  states  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  when,  on  the  other  hand,  I  know  the  positive  advantage  that  it  is  to 
this  country  that  you  should  be  on  the  roost  friendly  footing  with  all  those  powers, 
how  can  I  vote  that  the  course  you  have  been  taking  is  the  b^t  calculated  to  preserve 
peace  ?  Peace,  no  doubt,  there  is.  There  is  no  disturbance ;  therefore,  if  the  words 
m  the  resolution  have  any  meaning  at  all,  they  must  mean  that  your  policy  is  cal- 
culated to  maintain  those  amicable  relations  which  ought  to  exist  between  the  groat 
powers  of  Europe  for  their  separate  and  individual  advantage.  If  you  appeal  to 
diplomacy,  let  me  in  the  first  place  ask  what  is  this  diplomacy  ?  It  is  a  costly  engine 
for  maintaining  peace.  It  is  a  remarkable  instrument  used  by  civilised  nations  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  vnir.  Uoless  it  be  used  to  appease  the  angry  passions  of  indi- 
vidual men,  to  cheek  the  feelings  that  rise  out  of  national  resentments — ^unless  it  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  it  is  an  instrument  not  only  costly  but  mischievous.  If  then 
your  application  of  diplomacy  be  to  fester  every  wound,  to  provoke  instead  of  soothing 
resentments,  to  place  a  minister  in  every  court  of  Europe  for  the  purpose,  not  of  pre- 
venting quarrels,  or  of  adjusting  quarrels,  but  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  an  angnr 
correspondence,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  English 
interest;  of  keeping  up  conflicts  with  the  representatives  of  other  powers,  then  I  say, 
that  not  only  is  the  expenditure  upon  this  costly  instrument  thrown  away,  but  this 
great  engine,  used  by  civilised  society  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace,  is  perverted 
into  a  cause  of  hostility  and  war.  1  have  so  little  disposition — and  I  say  it  with  truth, 
for  the  feelings  which  have  actuated  me  for  the  last  four  years  remain  unabated — I 
have  so  little  disposition,  I  say,  for  entering  into  any  angry  or  hostile  controversy,  that 
I  shall  make  no  reference  whatever  to  many  of  the  topics  which  were  intmdnced  into 
that  most  able  and  most  temperate  speech,  which  made  ns  proud  of  the  man  who 
delivered  it,  and  in  which  he  vindicated  with  beoominff  spirit,  and  with  an  ability 
worthy  of  his  name  and  place,  that  course  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued.  I  now 
come  to  that  portion  of  this  discussion  which  is  a  thovsand  times  of  more  importance 
than  a  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  particular  government.  I  now  approach  the 
consideration  of  the  principle  which  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  brought 
forward  this  resolution  proposes  to  be  recognised  and  assented  to  by  the  House. 
The  interests  of  a  government  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Southampton  says,  this  motion  has  reference  to  Greece  merely.  No  such 
thing.  Is  this  a  motion  to  declare  that  whether  the  govemuient  be  right  or  wrong 
in  this  individual  instance,  their  conduct  under  great  difficulties  has  been,  in  respect 
to  Greece,  not  deserving  of  censure  ?  Is  that  the  motion  ?  No.  But  you  ask  me  to 
%$rm  and  to  subscribe  to  certain  vague  and  indefinite  principles,  an  explanation  of 
which  I  can  only  collect  from  the  speech  of  their  able  propounder. .  1  entreat  the  con- 
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dderatioo  of  the  noble  lord  to  the  declaration  and  opinion  which  I  am  caOed  npon  to 
affinn.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Sheffield  aays  there  shall  be  no  mistake 
as  to  the  purport  and  import  of  my  Tote.  It  is  not  a  resolution  simply  of  approTal  of 
the  policy  of  the  noble  lord ;  but  it  is  a  resolution,  the  intention  and  meaning  of  whieh  is 
this  ^^  We  are  to  tell  the  people  of  all  foreign  countries  with  whom  we  have  any  rela* 
tions,  that  our  power,  so  far  as  it  is  physically  concerned,  is  not  to  be  employed  to  eoerce 
their  rulers;  but  that,  in  so  far  as  the  mond  influence  of  this  conntry  and  of  its  govern- 
ment  is  concerned,  the  world  shall  know  that  we  are  friendly  wheresoever  we  And 
a  large  endeavour,  on  the  part  of  any  body  of  men,  to  vindicate  to  themsdves  the 
right  of  self-government/'  The  intention  of  this  motion  is,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons shall  declare  openly,  plainly,  and  without  ambiguity,  *^  We  are  for  sdf^vem- 
nient«  We  are  to  say  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  ^*  We  are  favourable  to  those 
efforts  of  man  by  which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and, 
by  his  own  enlightenment  and  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  to  goveni  himself 
and  resist  that  tyranny  which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has  ever  sought  to 
crush  him  in  all  those  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very 
birthright  that  nature  has  given  us.^  There  shall  be  no  mistake,  says  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  as  to  my  intentions.    This  declaration  shall  be  made  **  openly* 

eainly,  and  without  ambiguity."  I  am  asked  what  is  the  antagonistao  principle  ?  I 
kve  been  challenged  over  and  over  again  to  declare  it.  I  will  declare  it.  The 
principle  for  which  I  contend  is  anta^ntstic  to  that  which  has  been  propounded  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman ;  it  is  the  principle  for  which  every  statesman  of 
eminence  in  this  country  for  the  last  60  years  has  contended — namely,  non-interfer- 
ence with  the  domestic  affairs  of  other  countries,  without  some  clear  and  undeniable 
necessity  ariung  from  circumstances  affecting  the  interests  of  your  own  country. 
That  is  the  antagonistic  principle  for  which  I  contend.  I  sajr  this,  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  is  calling  upon  me  to  affirm  that  principle  which  was  coo- 
tMided  against  by  Mr.  Foa  when  it  was  employed  in  favour  of  arHtrary  government ; 
which  was  resisted  by  Mr.  Canning,  and  resisted  by  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  when  the  combined  sovereigns  attempted  by  force  to  check  the  pro- 
gress  of  constitutional  government  Now  this  is  a  matter  of  so  grave  an  importsoiee, 
aod  so  far  removed  from  those  other  matters  which  are  incidentally  and  collaterally 
connected  wilh  the  (question,  that  I  entreat  the  attention  of  the  House.  I  affirm  that 
the  principle  for  which  you  contend  is  the  principle  which  was  asserted  by  the  eon- 
vention  of  France  on  the  1 9th  of  November,  1792.  It  is  the  principle  which  was  after- 
ward abandoned  by  the  same  convention  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  becaoae  Fraaee 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  adhere  to  it  consistently  with  the  maintenance  of  peaee. 
For  a  oertain  period  after  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz,  after  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  which  was  founded  on  the  same  principle,  the  assertion,  namely,  of  tlie 
right  to  interfere  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  another  country — [Mr.  Roebuck:  Hear, 
hear !]  Oh  I  I  do  not  admit  that  it  is  right  to  interfere  in  favour  of  despotism  and  not 
of  liberty,  bat  I  say  the  declarations  of  Austria  and  Prussia  on  the  invasion  of  France 
were  hostile  to  republican  institutions — they  demanded  that  France  should  restore 
her  legitimate  sovereign.  We  were  enaUed  to  remain  at  peaee  with  Franoe  for  a 
certain  period.  We  declared  our  willingness  to  maintain  peace  with  Franee.  On 
the  12th  of  May,  1792,  M.  C'hauvdin  informed  Lord  Granville  that— '« Franee  rqjeeU 
all  ideas  of  aggrandisement.  She  will  preserve  her  limits,  her  liberty,  her  oonstim- 
tion,  her  inalienable  right  of  reforming  lierself,  whenever  she  may  think  proper;  she 
will  never  consent  that,  under  any  relation,  foreign  powers  should  attempt  to  dictate, 
or  even  dare  to  nourish  a  hope  of  dictating  laws  to  her.  But  this  very  pride,  so  na- 
tural and  so  just,  is  a  sure  pledge  to  all  powers  from  whom  she  shall  have  reedyed 
no  provocation,  not  only  of  her  constantly  pacific  disposition,  but  also  of  the  respect 
which  the  French  well  know  how  to  show  at  all  times  for  the  laws,  the  customs,  and 
all  forms  of  government  of  different  nations.  The  King,  indeed,  wishes  it  to  be  known 
that  he  would  publicly  and  severely  disavow  all  those  of  his  agents  at  foreign  conrts 
in  peace  with  France,  who  should  qare  to  depart  an  instant  from  that  respect,  either 
by  fomenting  or  favouring  insurrections  against  established  order,  or  by  interfering 
in  any  manner  whatever  in  the  interior  policy  of  such  states,  under  the  pretence  of 
proselytism,  which,  exercised  in  the  dominions  of  friendly  powers,  would  be  a  real 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations."  ^ 

That  was  the  declaration  of  France  after  the  revolution  of  nSdrdMudeokritioa 
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which  France  made  to  England  on  the  12th  Maj,  1792,  and  on  which  Mr.  Pitt  leKed 
as  the  ground  for  maintaining  neutrality  and  even  friendly  relations  with  the  new 
government;  but  on  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  France  took  a  different  course. 
What  k  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman^s  resolution— that  which  the  House  of 
Commons  are  to  proclaim?  That^-'*  We  are  favourable  to  those  efibrts  of  man  by 
which  he  endeavours  to  raise  himself  in  the  nations,  and,  by  his  own  enlightenment 
and  a  confidence  in  his  own  powers,  to  govern  himself,  and  resist  that  tvranny 
which,  under  the  name  of  legitimacy,  has  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in  all  those 
powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  that  nature  has 
given  us.** 

What  was  the  declaration  of  the  convention  of  1792  ?-— **  The  national  convention 
declare,  in  the  name  of  the  French  nation,  that  they  will  grant  fraternity  and  assis* 
tance  to  all  those  people  who  wish  to  procure  liberty,  and  they  charge  the  executive  - 
powers  to  send  orders  to  their  generals  to  give  assistance  to  such  people  as  have  sufiered, 
or  are  now  suffering,  in  the  cause  of  liberty." 

The  national  convention  on  the  13th  of  April,  1793,  seeing  the  universal  indigna- 
tion excited  by  that  proclamation,  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  French  people — 
"  That  it  will  not  intermeddle,  qu'elle  ne  iHrnmucera  pm^  in  any  manner  in  the 
government  of  other  countries,  but  that  it  will  rather  bury  itself  under  its  own  ruins 
than  suffer  any  of  her  power  to  intermeddle  in  the  interior  administration  of 
the  republic,  or  influence  the  form  of  constitution  which  France  wishes  to  establish 
for  herself.'* 

They  withdrew  the  objectionable  declaration  of  the  19th  of  November,  because 
they  found  it  excited  against  the  French  pivemment  the  indignation  of  all  inde- 
pendent nations.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Mr.  Fox  denounced  the  declara* 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.  Mr.  Fox  quoted  Vattel;  he  said  he  found 
Vattel  out  of  favour,  but  he  valued  all  those  writers  who  had  coUeeted  together 
the  experience  of  ages ;  and  it  was  upon  the  principle  laid  down  by  Vattel,  of  non<« 
intervention  in  the  affiadn  of  other  eoontriea,  that  he  denounced  as  iniqm'tous  the 
manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Bmaswiek.  Then,  what  are  we  to  declare  P  That  we 
will  relinouish  the  principle  of  non-interference,  and  declare  in  favour  of  the  prin* 
ciple  of  self-government— that  we  will  declare  in  favour  of  that  people  that  ^*  resist, 
under  the  name  of  leffitimacy,  that  tyranny  which  has  ever  sought  to  crush  him  in 
aU  those  powers  which  we,  as  Englishmen,  consider  to  be  the  very  birthright  timt 
nature  has  siven  us  ?  **  It  is  a  most  serious  undertaking  on  the  part  of  this  House. 
If  yon  do  claim  that  right,  you  must  give  a  cerreUtive  right  to  other  powers.  Self- 
government!  Who  shall  construe  what  is  the  basis  of  self-government?  We  are 
living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  great  republic-^a  republic  which  may  be  prosper- 
ous ;  which  may  calculate  its  powers — which  maintains  the  doctrine  that  legitimacy 
is  inconsistent  with  self-government ;  that  monarchy  is  inconsistent  with  self-govern- 
ment. If  I  claim  the  right  to  introduce  my  notion  of  self-government  into  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  can  I  deny  the  right  of  France  to  introduce  its  notion  of  self-govem- 
Boent  into  countries  opposed  to  republican  institutions  ?  Recollect  our  nMinifold 
relations  with  other  countries  in  every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe.  Recollect  our  position 
in  North  America.  Recollect  our  monarchical  colonies,  in  close  contact  with 
republicanism.  American  notions  of  sdf-government  differ  from  ours.  American 
notions  of  self-government  probably  go  to  the  extent  that  there  ought  to  be  univeraai 
suffrage,  and  that  all  classes  should  have  the  right  to  exercise  a  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  their  country.  If  I  impose  my  notions  of  monarchical  institutions  of  govern- 
ment on  despotic  countries,  what  right  have  I  to  remonstrate  against  the  United 
States  for  introducing  into  the  monarchical  colonies  of  Great  Britain  in  thar  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  their  republican  notions  of  what  is  self-government  ?  We 
are,  as  I  said  before,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  great  republic.  Does 
self-government  extend  beyond  Euappe?  E^  this  right  of  self-government  extend 
leyond  it?  W^egovern  millions  o'neople  in  India;  are  we  to  admit  the  right  of  other 
powers  to  inculcate  the  right  of  self-government  among  them?  Which  is  the  wisest 
policy — to  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  institutions  and  measures  of  other  countriea 
not  bordering  on  our  own,  out  of  an  abstract  love  for  constitutional  government— or 
to  hold  that  doctrine,  maintained  by  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  Mr.  Can- 
idpg,  and  Lord  Castlereagh,  that  the  true  policy  of  this  country  is  non-intervention  in 
tne  aifiurs  of  othenf  Is  it  {K>litiefor  us  logoio  CbkiaaBd  attempt  to  intermix  with 
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oar  commercial  notions  our  notions  of  self-government?  or  are  these  principles  con 
fined  to  certain  quarters  of  the  globe  ? — are  they  limited  to  Europe  ?  Can  we  limi 
them  because  it  is  convenient  ?  or  shall  we  instruct  Dr.  Bowring  to  read  to  th 
Chinese  people  at  Canton,  lectures  on  political  economy — ^there  is  legitimacy  there- 
there  is  not  much  of  self-government — there  is  a  learned  professor,  an  enli^htene 
political  philosopher,  the  representative  of  this  country ;  shall  we  invite  him  to  lustruo 
the  people  of  China  in  their  duties  towards  themselves — to  insist  on  self-gQvemment 
or,  M  It  wise  to  live  at  peace  with  China  ^nd  to  make  allowance  for  those  peculia 
institutions  under  which  the  people  live,  and  with  which  we  have  no  coDcem  ? 
believe  the  latter  to  be  by  far  the  wiser  course,  the  least  likely  to  involve  us  in  troubl 
and  embarrassment — ^the  best  calculated  to  enable  us  to  promote  peace,  to  make  com 
meree  prosperous,  and  to  prevent  nations  with  whom  we  have  commercial  and  inter 
•national  relations  from  entertiuning  jealousies  of  us.  That  I  believe  to  be  the  besi 
policy,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned.  It  is  also  my  firm  belief  that  you  will  no 
advance  the  cause  of  constituti6nal  ^vemment  by  attempting  to  dictate  to  othei 
nations.  If  you  do,  your  intentions  will  be  mistaken — you  will  rouse  feelings  upon 
which  you  do  not  calculate — ^yon  will  invite  opposition  to  government;  and  beware 
that  the  time  does  not  aritve  when,  frightened  by  your  own  interference,  you  with- 
draw your  countenance  from  those  whom  you  have  excited,  and  leave  upon  theii 
minds  the  bitter  recollection  that  you  have  betrayed  t)iem.  .  If  you  succeed,  I  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  institutions  that  take  root  under  your  patronage  will  be  lasting. 
Constitutional  libertv  will  be  best  worked  out  by  those  who  aspire  to  freedom  by 
their  own  efforts.  You  will  ^ly  overload  it  by  your  help,  by  your  principle  of 
interference,  against  which  I  remonstrate — i^ainst  which  I  enter  my  protest — to 
which  I  to-night  will  be  no  party.  You  are  departing  from  the  established  policy  of 
England — you  are  involving  yourselves  in  difficulties  the  extent  of  which  you  can 
hardly  conceive — ^you  are  bestowing  no  aid  on  the  cause  of  constiClitional  freedom,  but 
are  encouragingr  its  advocates  to  look  to  you  for  aid,  instead  of  those  efforts  which 
can  alone  establish  it,  and  upon  the  successful  exertion  o£»  which  alone  it  can  be 
useful.  For  all  these  reasons  I  g^ve  my  dissent,  my  reluctant  dissent,  from  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman.  I  am  determined  to  take,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, the  course  which  I  have  taken  upon  every  other«*  I  will  not  evade  the  difficulty 
by  silence  or  absence — I  ^ill  state  the  greunds  upon  which  I  protest  against  the 
resolution— the  cariying  of  which,  I  believe,  will  give  a  false  impression  with 
respect  to  the  dignity  and  hdaoor  erf  tliis  country,  and  will  establish  a  principle 
which  you  cannot  carry  into  execution  without  imminent  danger  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  country. 

On  a  division,  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  46. 


This  speech  was  the  last  the  right  hon.  baronet  delivered  in  the  House  of  CommoDS 
— in  which  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years  he  held  a  distinguished  position—his 
death  occurring  on  the  second  of  July  following.  The  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  country  generally,  foigetting  difference  of  political  opinion  in 
profound  admiration  of  the  man,  joined  in  one  universal  tribute  of  respect  to  his 
memory,  and  reiterated  the  emphatic  words  of  Lord  John  Russell — ^"'That  this 
country  now,  and  posterity  hereafter,  in  reckoning  the  names  of  eminent  statesmen 
who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  our  land,  and  contributed  to  its  lustre,  will  place 
amongst  the  foremost  the  name  of — Sib  Robbbt  Pb£l.'' 


THE  END. 
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BRIGHT  LEGACY 

One  half  the  iacoaie  from  thb  Legacy,  which  trat  re- 
celled  In  1880  «Bder  the  will  of 

JONATHAN  BROWN  BRIGHT 
of  Waltham,  Mawachoiette.  la  to  be  expended  for  hooka 
for  the  CoUcfe  Uhnrj,   The  other  half  of  the  Income 
b  deroted  to  aeholanhlM  In  Hanrard  Unbenltf  for  the 
beneft  of  detcendanta  of 


HENRY  BRIGHT,  JR., 
Who  died  at  Wateitown,  Maaaachnaetta,  in  1686.  In  the 
abaenec  of  nch  deacondanta,  other  penona  are  ellglUe 
to  the  fcholanhlpa.  The  wlU  reqnirea  that  this  annonnco- 
ment  ahail  be  made  in  erery  book  added  to  the  Uhtwtj 
•nder  to  proriaiona. 
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PBEFACE 


The  political  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  oflFers  no  more  central  and 
commanding  fi^^re  than  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Forty  years  have  passed  since  his  death,  yet  amid  the 
changes  wrought  by  time  his  name  remains  familiarly 
associated  with  institutions  which  still  govern  and  protect 
our  daily  Hfe. 

Our  Laws  of  Currency  and  Banking,  our  Criminal  Law, 
our  Prisons  and  Juries,  our  Irish  Constabulary,  our  English 
and  Scottish  Police,  our  Commercial  Policy  and  Free  Trade 
Tariff,  our  Inconu*  Tax  and  general  system  of  Taxation,  all 
bi»ar  the  mark  of  his  constructive  hand. 

To  hira  was  due  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  by 
whose  lal»ours  for  two  generations,  apportioning  with  more 
efficiency  and  fairness  the  great  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  ancient  fabric  has  Wn  consolidated  and 
upheld. 
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Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  remembers  him  as  the 
EngHsh  statesman  in  whose  day  of  power  her  National 
Church  was  rent  asunder. 

In  the  affairs  of  Ireland  he  played  a  still  more  pro- 
minent part.  For  six  years  as  Chief  Secretary,  as  Home 
Secretary  for  more  than  eight  years,  and  again  for  five 
years  as  Prime  Minister — in  all  for  nearly  twenty  years,  in 
time  of  war  and  in  time  of  peace — he  was  oflBcially  respon- 
sible for  the  means  used  to  rule  and  civilise  that  ill-fated 
country.  And  out  of  office,  sometimes  in  resisting,  some- 
times in  supporting,  or  even  suggesting,  the  Irish  measures 
of  his  political  opponents,  in  the  main  his  influence  still 
prevailed. 

Nor  was  he  less  conspicuous  as  a  party  leader.  An 
adversary  to  the  last  of  what  he  deemed  the  one-sided  and 
revolutionary  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  when  vanquished  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  did  not  despair  of  the  British  Monarchy  and 
Constitution. 

Eallying  his  diminished  forces,  and  labouring  to  confute 
his  own  predictions  of  disaster,  he  was  the  first  to  show 
how,  under  new  conditions— by  patient  waiting  and  by 
well-timed  action,  by  resource  and  readiness,  by  l)old 
reforms  and  wise  concessions,  by  able  administration, 
severe  economy,  and  masterly  finance — statesmen  wlioso 
aim  was  to  preserve,  as  far  as  might  be,  time-honoured 
institutions  and  estabhshcd  landmarks,  might  still  in  some 
degree  control  political  events,  and  claim  in  turn  a  share 
of  power. 

But  to  all  this  there  was  another  side.  Even  before, 
and  still  more  after  the  Keform  Act,  in  shaping  his  political 
course  under  increasing  pressure  from  the  practical  neces- 
sities of  the  situation,  or  from  his  own  ripening  convictions, 
it  was  Sir  Robert  Peel's  jKculiar  fortune  more  than  once  to 
find  himself  at  last,  contrary  to  all  cxjiectation,  the  ofikial 
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advocate  and  sponsor  of  important  measures  which  in  their 
earlier  stages  he  had  actively  opposed. 

For  relieving  Catholic  disabilities,  which  for  sixteen 
years  he  had  been  foremost  to  maintain,  he  was  (to  use  his 
own  words)  *  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  expulsion  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,'  to  represent  which  in  Parliament 
had  been  the  fondest  hope  and  proudest  triumph  of  his 
youth.  And  in  repealing  the  Corn  Laws  he  broke  up  his 
party,  carrying  with  him,  it  is  true,  the  majority  of  his 
Cabinet,  but  not  the  counti^  gentlemen  and  tenant  farmers 
who  had  borne  him  into  power. 

On  both  these  occasions,  as  he  amply  acknowledged, 
other  men  had  tilled  the  ground,  and  sown  the  seed  for  the 
harvest,  which  in  the  end  he  safely  garnered.  For  Catholic 
relief  he  gave  the  praise  to  Fox  and  Grattan,  to  Plunket, 
and  to  Canning ;  for  untaxed  bread,  to  Cobden ;  and 
justly,  for  these  men  had  been  earnest  workers  for  the 
cause  when  he  was  keeping  it  back.  But  in  each  case, 
while  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful,  while  the  waves  of  opix)- 
Kition  still  ran  high,  and  when  to  encounter  them  no 
other  efficient  pilot  could  be  found,  he  boldly  gra8i)ed  the 
helm,  and  with  steady  hand,  at  no  small  cost  of  personal 
Raorifice  and  of  sustained  exertion,  steered  the  vessel  safely 
into  port. 

To  assign  impiirtially  the  share — be  it  large  or  small — 
that  justly  falls  to  him  in  the  honour  of  having  secured 
acceptance  for  these  long-contested  reforms,  to  pass  judg- 
ment on  his  great  conversions,  to  praise  or  disapprove  the 
choice  he  made  Intwoen  the  claims  of  piirty  and  an  over- 
ruling 6c*nsc  of  duty  to  the  country  at  large,  Wlongs  to 
tlie  historian  or  biographer. 

Wiat  may  bo  exin^cted  from  the  Trustees  of  his  papers 
is  to  give  the  reader  the  best  means  of  judging  for  himself; 
to  set  before  him  in  perspicuous  order  the  facts,  the  argu- 
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ments,  the  alternative  courses  present  to  the  statesman's 
mind  when  important  decisions  had  to  be  taken ;  to  record 
his  actual  motives,  as  made  known  at  the  time  to  his 
political  colleagues,  to  his  family,  to  his  friends. 

For  this  the  materials  bequeathed  were  ample ;  the 
difficulty  was  in  selection.  The  preference  has  been  ac- 
corded to  whatever  most  illustrates  character,  and  to  what 
had  not  as  yet  been  published.  A  few  only  of  the  most 
important  letters  now  given  have  appeared  before,  in  the 
'  Life  of  Canning '  and  the  *  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,'  in  the 
*  C!orrespondence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  and  more 
recently  in  the  'Oroker  Papers.'  To  omit  these  would 
have  made  the  record  imperfect.  All  the  rest  will  be  new 
to  the  public,  and  will  be  found  to  throw  fresh  light  upon  . 
what  was  already  known. 

The  present  volume  does  not  include  either  of  the  new 
departures  in  policy  for  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  re- 
proached and  deserted  by  those  members  of  his  party  who 
did  not  see  their  way  to  change  with  him.  It  reveals  him 
as  arising  statesman^ of  exceptional  consistency  and  in- 
dependent judgment,  marked  by  more  than  usual  readiness 
from  time  to  time  to  abandon  office  rather  than  submit  to 
be  overruled.  It  exhibits  the  rapid  development  and  early 
recognition  of  his  rare  ability  in  administration,  in  legis- 
lation, and  in  conducting  business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  affords  also  many  examples  of  bis  inclination 
vigorously  to  reform  abuses  forced  on  his  attention,  and 
radically  to  amend  defects  of  syst^^m. 

Owing  to  his  early  and  long  official  connection  with 
Ireland,  Irish  subjects  may  appear  unduly  to  predominate. 
But  this  has  not  been  carried  beyond  the  proportion  which 
the  letters  relating  to  Ireland  were  found  to  bear  to  the 
whole  of  the  papers  for  the  years  in  question. 

Whether  Mr.  Peel  w*a8  writing  from  Dublin  Castle  to 
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Ministers  in  London,  or  from  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  Home  OflSce  to  the  Government  in  Dublin,  his  con- 
fidential communications  on  Irish  business  were  naturally 
more  copious  than  the  record  of  Imperial  or  of  British 
affairs,  conducted  whollj'  in  London,  and  largely  by  word  of 
mouth.  And  in  allowing  these  proportions  freely  to  re- 
produce themselves  in  the  selection  of  letters,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  twofold  advantage.  It  gave  more  unity  of  subject ; 
it  gave  also  more  living  interest  at  the  present  day,  when, 
as  it  happens,  the  Sphinx  of  history  is  once  more  putting 
the  question,  yet  unsolved  :  With  organised  agitation,  and 
with  an  overwhelming  voting  power  (such  as  existed  in  the 
Irish  counties  before  1829,  and  exists  again  since  1884) 
of  tenant  fanners,  how  shall  Irish  popular  demands  be 
reconciled  with  'securities,*  no  longer  for  a  Protestant 
Established  Church  (for  that,  as  Sir  Bobort  Peel  foresaw, 
is  gone),  but  for  the  legislative  Union  (which  he  thought 
might  also  go),  for  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights  of  land- 
lords, for  individual  HlxTty  of  action,  and  generally  for 
good  government,  as  understood  by  the  majority  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ? 

On  this  quistion  the  iwlicy  and  the  exjKTience,  the 
successes  and  the  failures,  of  so  strong  and  prudent  a 
statesman  of  a  former  generation  may  throw  instructive 
hght. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  lal>ours  of  predecessors 
in  the  task  of  dealing  with  the  papers,  and  tlio  kindness  of 
those  who  have  placed  further  materials  nt  the  Editor's 
dis)X)saI. 

The  first  Trustees,  Earl  Stnnhoi>e  and  Viscount  Card- 
well,  published  in  1856  a  Memoir  drawn  up  by  Sir  Roliert 
Peel  himself,  on  'The  Roman  Catholic  Question,  1828-9.' 
In  1857  they  added  two  similar  ifemoirs  on  'The  New 
Government,  1834-5,'   and   '  IlejK'al  of  the  Corn   Laws, 
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1845-6,'  and  further  announced  their  intention  to  select 
from  the  correspondence  such  letters  as  at  that  time  could 
properly  be  made  public. 

This  design  was  laid  aside  in  favour  of  a  '  Life '  to  be 
written  by  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith,  then  Kegius  Professor  of 
Modern  History  at  Oxford,  and  he  had  made  some  progress 
in  preparation  for  the  work  when  tmfortunately,  from 
change  of  residence  to  America,  he  found  himself  unable  to 
complete  the  larger  project,  and  confined  himself  to  the 
brief  but  able  biographical  notice  which  appeared  in  the 
'  Encyclopaedia  Britannica '  in  1858.*  To  him  the  Trustees 
are  indebted  for  general  advice,  for  the  selection  of  some 
of  the  letters,  and  for  permission  to  turn  freely  to  account 
— so  far  as  suited  the  present  pur^wse — a  sketch  made  by 
him  for  a  first  chapter  of  the  '  Life.' 

Valuable  service  has  been  rendered  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Milton,  Accountant-General  of  the  Army,  who  (with  the 
aid  of  his  brother,  the  late  Rev.  William  Milton)  completed 
the  heavy  task  of  cataloguing  all  the  pai)ers  (in  number 
about  icx),ooo),  separating  from  the  rest  those  of  chief 
importance,  and  drawing  up  a  summary*  of  them  which  has 
been  a  useful  guide. 

Thanks  are  due  also  to  the  Rev.  Frederick  Peel  for  the 
use  of  notes  left  by  his  father,  AVilliam  Peel,  the  best 
authority  on  his  brother's  earliest  years ;  to  Lady  Portman, 
for  free  access  to  the  papers  at  Buckhurst  of  the  Earl  of 
LiverixxJ ;  and  to  C.  Leeson  Prince,  Escj.,  for  efficient 
assistance  in  searching  through  them ;  to  Captain  Goal- 
burn,  of  Betchworth,  for  leave  to  examine  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  original  letters  to  his  intimate  friend  the  Right  Hon. 
n.  GouUmrn  ;  to  Henry  Hobhouse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  for  extnicts 
from  a  manuscript  diary  of  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Hobhouse, 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  and 

*  Revised  bj  the  present  Editor  in  1S85. 
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to  Alfred  Montgomery,  Esq.,  for  confidential  letters  (see 
Appendix)  exchanged  between  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley 
and  Mr.  Peel;  also  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  to 
C.  S.  Eoundell,  Esq.,  and  to  others,  for  anecdotes  of  the 
early  life, 

I  have  to  add  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Eight  Hon, 
W.  E.  Gladstone  for  assistance  given  in  several  conversa- 
tions, for  the  loan  of  original  letters  addressed  to  him,  and 
for  opportunities  of  consulting  his  collection  at  Hawarden 
of  books  relating  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  one  of  which — the 
Life  of  the  first  Baronet,  describing  his  eldest  son  in  1 804 
as  a  boy  of  remarkable  promise — was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  British  Museum. 

I  have  been  aided  also  by  many  conversations  with  the 
late  Viscount  Cardwell  as  to  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  papers  committed  partly  to  his  charge.  His  anxiety, 
in  failing  health,  to  see  the  task  of  editing  tliem  completed 
to  his  mind  has  been  to  me  (as  one  of  his  Executors)  a 
chief  inducement  to  accept  the  interesting  duty  offered  to 
me  by  the  present  Trustees. 

That  duty  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  at  least  with 
diligence,  and  with  strict  ref^ard  tn  Sir  Robert  Peil's  injunc- 
tion in  tlie  Codicil  to  his  Will,  •  that  no  honourable  con- 
fidence shall  be  betrayed,  no  private  ftilinj^s  unnecessarily 
wounded,  and  no  public  inten?*ts  uijuriously  affected,  in 
consequence  of  premature  or  indiscreet  publication.' 

Premature  the  present  publication  certainly  is  not;  it 
may  rather  seem  too  late.  But  the  Trusties  were  deli- 
iHratily  of  opinion  that  *  in  the  cast  of  a  truly  jrreat  states- 
man his  fame  has  everything:  to  ^ain  and  notbiiij:  to  lose 
by  well-considered  delay  in  the  publiratinn  of  his  papers. 
Such  delay  affords  a  proof  that  tlu're  are  no  party  or 
)iers^)nal  motives  to  subscTVe  ;  it  allows  the  party  spirit  in 
all  other  quarters  to  subside;  it  lM)th  induces  and  enables 
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every  reader  to  contemplate  every  question  from  a  calm, 
historic  point  of  view.'  ■ 

The  lapse  of  five-and-thirty  j'ears  since  these  words 
were  written,  if  otherwise  to  be  regretted,  has  brought  at 
least  this  advantage,  that  every  document  which  should 
appear  at  all  may  appear  now.  And  looking  to  that  trait 
of  character  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  singled  out  as 
most  distinctive  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  his  great  regard  for 
truth — remembering  also  his  avowed  desire  to  obtain  the 
impartial  verdict  of  posterity  on  a  frank  disclosure  of  the 
whole  truth  as  regards  his  own  political  conduct — it  has 
not  seemed  indiscreet  to  give  without  reserve  many  letters 
sixty  or  seventy  years  ago  most  confidential,  but  at  this 
time  well  suited  to  become  materials  for  history. 

The  work  now  presented  is  complete  in  itself.  But  it 
is  intended  shortly  to  add  two  similar  volumes  recording 
tlie  later  and  more  arduous  stages  of  Sir  Bol)ert  PeeFs 
political  career. 

*  Preface  to  Ifatioirs  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1S56. 
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CHAPTER  L 
1 788-1812. 

The  Peel  Family—Early  Home  Life— Boyish  Prank  at  Bury  -First  School 
at  Tamworth— Harrow— An  American  Schoolfellow— Christ  Church,  its 
Dean  and  Tutors— School  and  College  Friendships— Brilliant  Examina- 
tion and  Double  First-Class  Honours — Mr.  Peel  visits  Scotland— Becomes 
an  Irish  Member — Enters  Lincoln^s  Inn— Seconds  the  Address— Dean 
Jackson's  Advice — 'Bead  Homer' — *Work  like  a  Ti^er'— In  Office  as 
Viider  Secretary  for  War  and  the  Colonies -Death  of  Perceval — Lord 
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The  ample  and  rich  collection  of  records  bequeathed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  bis  trustees  does  not  go  back  to  his  earliest 
years.  The  series  begins  with  bis  appointment  as  Irish  Secre- 
tary in  1812.  •  \Vhat  has  become  of  my  papers  previously  to 
that  date,'  lie  wrote  forty-five  years  apo,  *1  know  not;*  nor 
have  the  mislaid  letters  since  been  found,  15ut  nu'inbcrs  of 
the  family  have  kindly  furnished  materials  for  un  introihictory 
chapter. 

A  •  Memoir  of  the  Family  of  PeeLfrom  the  year  1600,*  com- 
piled in  1836  by  Miss  Jane  Haworth,  *  was  written,'  she  says, 
'  for  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  bis  family,  not  for  the  public* 

Her  8er\'ices  were  thus  enlisted  : 

ISir  liol'trt  lUtl  to  Miss  Ihuiorth, 

•  Whitohull :  IVb.  8,  1836. 

*  My  dear  Miss  Haworth, — I  have  as  little  respect  as 
anyone  for  the  foolihh  vanity  which  induces  some  people, 
suddenly  elevated,  and  ashamed  of  their  ori;;in,  to  pay  a 
professional  herald  for  fabricating  (as  is  often  the  case)  a 
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genealogical  descent.  Nothing  can  be  more  truly  ridiculous. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  argues  an  almost  culpable  in- 
difference, or  a  fear  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  to  neglect 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  the  plain  facts  connected  with 
the  origin  or  early  history  of  a  family. 

*Do,  therefore,  let  me  constitute  you,  or  constitute 
yourself,  the  herald,  and  get  all  the  information  }'ou  can 
with  respect  to  the  families  of  Haworth,  Yates,  and  Peel. 

*  Allow  me  to  bear  the  expense  of  every  kind  connected 
with  the  investigation,  and  do  not  spare  any  which  can 
promote  the  object  in  view.  I  might  do  this  without 
mentioning  the  matter  to  you,  but  I  am  sure  that  no  one 
will  prosecute  the  inquiry  with  so  much  effect,  or  with  half 
the  interest. 

*  Affectionately  yours, 

*  Egbert  Peel.' 
And  later  he  writes  : 

*  I  safely  received  the  genealogical  volume.  I  feel  ex- 
ceedingly obliged  to  you  for  the  trouble  you  have  so  kindly 
and  so  successfully  undertaken.  There  is  now,  through 
your  exertions,  a  valuable  record  which,  had  a  much  longer 
period  elapsed,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to  compile. 
It  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour  to  trace  the 
existing  ramifications.  If  the  descendants  of  the  family 
are  as  prolific  as  their  ancestors,  there  is  no  chance  of 
early  extinction. 

*  I  was  always  under  an  impression  that  Pocl-fold  was 
of  very  ancient  name,  and  bad  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  family ;  but  it  is  mentioned  in  Bainrs's  ''Historj-  of  the 
Cotton  Manufacture,"  which  I  was  reading  the  other  day, 
thnt  the  name  of  the  place  was  changed  by  eithir  Kobert 
Peel  my  grandfather  or  his  father. 

*  Rome  facts  are  quite  new  to  me,  such,  for  instance,  as 
that  my  grandfather  was  the  firtit  to  omit  the  final  e  in 
spelling  the  name.' 

The  ancestors  of  the  Pools  appear  to  have  migrated,  early  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  from  the  district  of  Craven,  in  York- 
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Bhire,*  where  they  had  followed  agricultural  pursuits,  to  the 
neighhouring  town  of  Blackhum,  in  Lancashire,  where  they 
soon  transferred  their  energies  to  the  more  lucrative  industries 
of  weaving  woollen  cloth,  cotton-spinning,  and  calico-printing. 
Miss  Haworth's  account  of  the  statesman's  grandparents  and, 
from  personal  knowledge,  of  his  parents  may  be  read  with 
interest. 

From  Miss  HaxvortlCs  Memoir. 

*  Robert  Peel,  son  of  William  Peele,  inherited  the  estate  of 
Peelfold  in  Oswaldtwistle,  formerly  called  **  The  Crosse,"  and 
purchased  by  his  father  in  173 1.  He  married,  August  28, 
1744,  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edmund  Haworth, 
of  Walmesleyfold,  in  Darwen  (a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Haworth  of  Haworth),  by  whom  he  had  seven 
sons  and  one  daurrhter. 

'  This  Robert  Peel  was  a  tall,  robust,  handsome  man,  of 
excellent  constitution,  with  a  character  for  upripjhtness  and 
)>ersevering  industry,  and  possessing  a  mechanical  genius. 
He  was  peculiarly  fortunate  in  his  early  associations,  and 
by  the  time  his  sons  grew  to  manhood  he  found  himself  and 
them  established  in  a  new  and  flourishing  business,  which 
raised  them  to  affluence. 

'  Since  about  1750  the  trade  of  Blackburn  had  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  calicoes,  whicli  wiTe  dyed  for 
ordinary  purposes  ;  but  the  art  of  blrachini:^  them  then  was 
not  practised  or  known.  Quantities  of  these  floods  com- 
monly called  •*  Blackburn  greys  "  were  f>vui  to  London,  and 
in  its  vicinity  l>eing  bleached  and  printed,  from  London  were 
dispcTsed  into  the  country. 

'  Mr.  Jonathan  Haworth,  a  very  int('lll;;ont  and  enter- 
prising; character,  with  extended  views  of  eoninierce,  which 
he  had  probably  acquired  during  a  resilience  of  several 
years  in  London,  returned  home  with  a  persevering  desire 
to  establish  the  printing  of  calicoes  in  Lancashire.  In 
furtherance  of  this  scheme  he  claimed  the  as>islance  of  hLs 

'  The  wonl  Pro!  denote*  a  eastlet  boHew  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancanhiro 
or  fort,  fonnerly  an  appendage  to  there  utiU  niiiain  two  of  ihe«c, 
a  baronial  roaidence,  and  on   the      Bolton  Peel  aud  Ilellifiild  Peol. 
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brotber-in-law  Mr.  Peel,  and  also  of  Mr.  Yates  of  Blackburn » 
about  1764.  Their  earliest  experiments  were  upon  hand- 
kerchiefs and  shawls  of  the  simplest  patterns,  but  difficul- 
ties of  imitation  being  surmounted  the  trade  grew  and 
flourished.  A  warehouse  was  opened  in  Manchester  for 
the  sale  of  the  goods,  and  this  partnership  continued  till 
about  the  year  1774  at  Blackburn.  The  firm  was  Haworth, 
Peel,  and  Yates,  Mr.  Haworth  having  two  shares  in  the 
concern,  his  partners  each  one.  This  concern  is  still  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  parent  of  the  printing  trade  in 
Manchester.' 

Besides  printing  works  the  fimi  had  factories  for  spinning 
and  weaving  by  water  or  horse  power.  These  new  industries 
created  a  demand  in  Lancashire  for  unskilled  labour,  to  supply 
which  children  and  even  adults  were  imported  from  a  distimce. 
Meanwhile  the  spinners  and  weavers  by  band  found  their  craft 
in  danger.  Discontent  ensued,  and  riots.  Mobs  destroyed  the 
machhies,  including  those  of  Haworth,  Peel,  and  Yates.  In 
consequence  of  this  outbreak  Robert  Peel  removed  to  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  where  he  built  three  mills.  His  business  there 
prospered,  and  his  wealth  increased,  while  Blackburn  suffered 
from  having  driven  capital  away. 

It  is  possible  that  this  collision  with  the  spirit  of  disorder 
among  the  people  may  have  contributed,  with  the  growing  wealth 
and  high  commercial  rank  of  the  Peel  family,  to  impress  upon 
them  that  Tory  reverence  for  authority  and  liking  for  strong 
government  which  they  have  comhined  with  manly  pride  in  their 
industrial  origin,  and  hearty  sympathy  with  the  working  classes. 
To  return  to  the  memoir. 

*  The  al)0vc  Kolwrt  Peel  [the  grandfather]  omitted  the 
final  €  in  writing  his  name,  which  has  been  followed  by  all 
his  descendants.  On  his  demise  he  left  his  paternal  estate, 
Peelfold,  to  the  lineal  heir,  and  his  jier.sonal  pro|)erty, 
divided  in  eight  shares,  amounting  to  about  13,000/.  each, 
to  his  children  and  their  representatives.  He  had  retired 
from  business  many  years  previous  to  his  death  in  1795, 
and  resided  at  Ardwick  Green  [a  suburb  of  Manchester]. 
His  widow  survived  him  a  few  years ;  they  were  interred 
in  their  vault  beneath  6t.  John's  Church,  Manchester.* 
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Robert  Peel  of  Peelfold  is  thus  further  commemorated  by  his 
son: 

Sir  Robert  Peel  {First  Baronet)  to  Mr.  John  Corry. 

*  My  father  employed  his  talents  in  improving  the  cotton 
trade.  I  lived  under  his  roof  till  I  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  discovering  that 
he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  a  mechanical  genius,  and 
a  good  heart. 

'  He  had  many  sons,  and  placed  them  all  in  situations 
that  they  might  be  useful  to  each  other.  The  cotton  trade 
was  preferred  as  best  calculated  to  secure  this  object,  and 
by  habits  of  industry,  and  imparting  to  his  offspring  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  he  lived  to  see  his  children  connected  together 
in  business,  and,  without  one  exception,  opulent  and  happ}*. 

•  My  father  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  our  famiJj',  and  he  so  accurately  appreciated  the  im- 
portance of  commercial  wealth  in  a  national  i)oint  of  view 
that  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that  ''the  gains  to  the 
individual  were  small  compared  with  the  national  gahis 
arising  from  trade." 

'  The  only  record  of  my  father  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
memory  of  his  surviving  friends.' 

After  tracing  the  descendants  of  two  elder  sons,  Miss  Haworih 
comes  to  the  Prime  Minister's  father,  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Descemlantfi  of  Robert  Peel  of  Picl/obl,  Third  Branch, 

•Eol^ert,  third  son,  born  at  Peelfold,  April  25,  1750, 
was  early  a  child  of  promise,  and,  biing  distinguished  by 
his  abilities  and  acuteness,  was  sent  from  Blackburn  gram- 
mar school  to  London  to  complete  his  education,  after 
which  he  returned  home  and  began  his  career  in  business 
under  his  father's  eye,  who  was  a  partner  in  that  house 
which  first  introduced  the  calico  printing  into  Lancashire.* 

*  Olhen  say  that  the  first,  but  on  a  ixnaller  scale,  were  the  Claytont  of 
Bamber  Bridge,  near  Freeton* 
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The  partnership  being  dissolved  to  enable  the  principals  to 
form  more  extensive  concerns,  Mr.  Peel  and  his  other  sons 
fixed  their  residence  at  Churchkirk,  near  Blackburn,  but 
not  so  Robert,  the  third  son.  He  at  this  period  separated 
his  interests  from  those  of  his  father  and  brothers  to 
join  his  uncle  Mr.  Haworth,  who  with  his  nephew  and 
his  former  partner  Mr.  Yates  then  established  the  printing 
works  at  Bury.  Both  concerns  were  very  prosperous,  and 
when  the  said  Robert  Peel  married,  in  his  thirty-fourth 
year,  he  had  acquired  a  very  considerable  property.  He 
married  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Yates,  then  in  her 
eighteenth  year.  She  possessed  personal  beauty,  with  a 
mind  entii-ely  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  and  views 
of  her  husband.  Her  appearance  and  carriage  graced  a 
court,  and  the  urbanity  of  her  manners  harmonised  with 
his  benevolence  and  hospitality.  Their  happiness  and 
ambition  centred  in  each  other  and  their  offspring,  to 
whose  early  education  the  most  unremitting  attention  was 
given.  Mr.  Peel  was  never  too  much  engrossed  with  the 
cares  of  business  or  with  parliamentary  duties  to  forego 
insi)ecting  the  progress  of  his  sons'  studies,  instructing 
their  minds,  and  strengthening  their  memories.  And  he 
enjoyed  the  pleasing  exiK'rience  how  grateful  a  thing  it  is 
to  sow  good  seed  in  a  fruitful  soil.* 

Of  this  eminent  man,  whose  sagacity,  energy,  and  thrift 
placed  tlie  family  in  the  first  rank  of  the  aristocracy  of  com- 
merce, and  oixiiied  to  them  the  hi<,'hest  lioiiours  of  the  State,  a 
very  full  account  is  given  by  his  cousin  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  who 
speaks  of  him  as  having  been  *  in  his  business  an  originator  and 
reformer.*  This  is  true  chiefly  of  his  ini]K)rtation  and  organisa- 
tion of  labour.  Bringing  from  the  London  workhouses  deserted 
children,  he  employed  them  under  discipline,  and,  while  giving 
them  education,  enabled  them  to  earn  their  living.  He  also 
appreciate<l,  with  an  open  and  sagacious  mind,  and  applied  with 
an  enterprising  and  resolute  spirit,  the  improvements  origi- 
nated by  otliers,  such  as  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  a  man  of  strong  will  and  untiring  energy,  whose  life 
for  many  a  day  was  one  of  hard  and  incessant  labour.  Although 
his  firm  in  the  end  prospered  greatly,  there  were  difficulties  at 
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first,  owing  to  tbe  restricted  credit  of  those  days,  and  Mr.  Pee], 
in  spite  of  his  growing  wealth,  lived  very  frugally  before  his 
marriage. 

When  riches  increased  he  does  not  seem  to  have  set  his  heart 
upon  them,  but  rather  upon  affection,  upon  the  goodwill  which 
attends  kindness  and  beneficence,  upon  the  consciousness  of  an 
upright  and  useful  hfe,  upon  the  honour  which  awaits  a  true  and 
active  lover  of  his  country,  and  upon  the  unselfish  pride  and 
happiness  which  flowed  to  him  from  the  rising  fame  of  his  illus> 
trious  son. 

He  was  himself  half  a  statesman,  as  well  as  a  great  manufac- 
turer, and  in  him  not  only  did  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
family  reach  its  highest  point,  but  their  pohtical  eminence ! 
began.  In  1790  he  entered  Parliament  as  member  for  Tarn- 
worth,  where  he  had  revived  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  borough 
by  introducing  cotton  manufactures,  and  had  bought  the  neigh- 
bouring large  estate  of  Di-ayton  Manor.  He  became  an  ardent 
adherent  of  Pitt,  who  was  then,  in  his  better  and  happier  hour, 
carrying  into  eflect  the  principles  of  commercial  and  economical 
reform  which  he  had  learnt  from  Adam  Smith,  and  whose  rare 
and  enlightened  devotion  to  the  leading  interests  of  the  country 
made  him  a  statesman  after  the  heart  of  the  great  manufacturer. 

*No  Minister,*  said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  an  attack  was 
made  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  after  his  resignation,  in  the  House  uf 
Commons,  '  ever  understood  so  well  tlie  commercial  interests  of 
the  country.  He  knew  that  the  true  sources  of  its  greatness  Liy 
in  its  productive  industiy.  The  late  Minister  had  been  t)ie 
benefactor  of  his  country,  and  had  neglected  no  interest  but  his 
own/ 

When  Pitt  and  the  Tory  party  entered  upon  the  war  with 
France,  Peel  gave  them  stauncli  support;  he  commanded  ^i\ 
companies,  mostly  men  in  his  own  employment,  of  liury  Ro}al 
Volunteers,  and  his  firm  subscribed  10,000/.  to  the  sum  raiseil  by 
voluntary  contributions  towards  carrying  on  the  war.  Pitt  appn- 
ciated  his  devotion,  valued  his  opinion,  often  consulted  him  on 
financial  and  commercial  matters,  and  in  tlie  year  1800  nia<1t* 
him  a  Baronet.  In  assuming  that  half- feudal  honour  lie  took 
the  by  no  means  feudal  motto  of  *  Lidustry,'  and  as  his  arms 
three  sheaves  of  arrows  with  a  bee  volant,  and  for  crest  a  denii- 
liou  holding  between  the  paws  a  shuttle. 

He  was  not  much  of  a  S|)eaker,  though  an  attack  on  the 
Minister  to  whom  he  paid  allegiance  could  move  him  to  reply.  A 
strong  speech  which  he  made  at  Manchester  in  1 792  to  a  Tory 
association,  urging  the  people  to  put  down  revolutionists,  was 
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followed  by  violence  on  the  part  of  a  *  Church  and  King '  mob, 
and  exposed  him  to  a  sharp  attack  in  the  House  by  the  friends 
of  the  Revolution.  His  speech  in  Parliament  in  favour  of  an 
incorporate  Union  with  Ireland  was  deemed  important,  and  was 
published  in  Dublin,  1799.  With  the  general  poHcy  of  Mr.  Pitt 
he  devoutly  embraced  that  relating  to  the  currency,  and  \^Tote  a 
pamphlet  on  the  National  Debt  as  a  national  blessing,  advocating 
opinions — to  use  his  own  words — *  unsupported  by  the  general 
sentiments  of  mankind.'  On  the  other  hand,  he  resisted,  on 
sound  principles,  restrictions  tending  to  raise  the  price  of  food  ; 
he  condemned  attempts  to  fix  by  law  the  wages  of  grown  men  ; 
and,  after  long  and  persevering  endeavours,  he  was  the  first 
(assisted  by  his  son)  to  pass  an  Act  limiting  the  hours  of  work 
in  factories  for  children. 

Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  dwelling  at  great  length  on  family 
character,  records  his  own  opinion,  confirmed  by  the  authority  of 
another  relative,  who  knew  both  father  and  son  intimately,  that 
the  second  Sir  Robert  Peel  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  first 
— •  a  likeness  pen^ading  tlie  whole  man,  extending  even  to  trivial 
things,  and  to  some  habits  of  domestic  hfe.*  This  is  probably 
exaggeration,  but  with  a  basis  of  fact. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  tlie  statesman  api>ears  to  have  inlioritod  from 
his  ancestors  qualities  which  raise  a  man  higli.  and  make  his 
elevation  a  blessing  to  his  fellows— a  character  of  sterling  worth 
rooted  in  sound  morality  and  genuine  religion ;  industry,  onorgy, 
perseverance,  enterprise,  strong  practical  sense,  the  presence  of 
which  was  marked,  as  usual,  by  a  touch  of  shrewd  humour; 
wisdom  to  discern  what  could  be  done,  with  resolution  to  do  it ; 
and,  if  not  the  genius  which  creates,  the  sagacity  and  openness 
of  mind  which  appreciates  and  applies.  From  tlieir  frugality 
and  prudence  in  afifairs  the  great  financier  learnt  to  liushand 
and  to  employ  the  resources  of  the  State.  Their  moral  and 
temperate  habits  bequeathed  to  their  descendant  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  capable  of  bearing  the 
immense  labours  of  his  long  political  career.  Their  self-denial 
accumulated  the  ample  fortune  which  formed  a  guarantee  of  his 
independence  and  a  stepping-stone  to  power. 

The  future  Prime  Minister  wa<<  lK)ni  on  February  5.  i7cSS. 
probably  at  the  family  residence,  Chamber  Hall,  near  liury,  in 
Lancashire,  not,  as  is  often  repeated,  in  a  cottage  near  the  Ilall. 
Mr.  William  Peel  writes : 

'  As  I  was  born  a  year  and  a  half  after  my  brother,  my 
evidence  as  to  the  place  of  his  birth  must  of  necessity  be 
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secondary.  But,  knowing  that  the  locality  was  disputed,  I 
have  given  myself  trouble  to  ascertain  the  point,  and  my 
impression  now  is  that  he  was  born  in  the  old  house  at 
Chamber  Hall/ » 

It  is  said  that  the  father,  on  hearing  of  the  birth  of  this  his 
eldest  son,  fell  on  his  knees  in  private,  and,  returning  thanks  to 
God,  vowed  that  he  would  give  his  child  to  his  country.  And 
among  the  letters  received  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  his  accession 
to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  in  1834,  has  been  preserved  one 
congratulating  him  on  *  having  to  the  very  letter  accomphshed 
the  wish  which  I  have  often  been  told  was  most  anxiously  ex- 
pressed by  your  worthy  father  on  the  day  of  your  baptism — viz. 
that  you  might  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  the  immortal  Pitt.' 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  probable  truth  of  such  stories, 
Miss  Haworth  wrote  the  following  further  account  of  the  parents, 
and  of  the  child's  home  life  : 

Miss  Ilaworih  to  Mrs.  CardtrcU, 

*  I  cannot  affirm  that  the  speech  from  the  first  Sir  Eobert 
Peel  at  the  christening  of  his  son,  that  **  he  gave  him  to  his 
country,"  was  a  fact ;  but  I  can  believe  it  was,  because  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  parent's  conduct  respecting  that  son 
almost  from  his  cradle  was  in  accordance  with  it.  He 
was  at  all  times  in  a  course  of  education.  It  was  Imc  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  in  a  most  familiar  and 
pleasinpj  way,  which  rendenMl  it  acceptable  to  the  child. 

'  A  most  resjiectable  clergyman,  then  a  curate  at  Bury, 
gave  his  attendance  as  tutor  daily  for  a  couple  of  hours 
to  instruct  the  four  eldest,  two  girls  and  two  sons,  Kobert 
and  William.  On  removing  to  Draj'ton  the  sons  were 
placed  with  the  Bev.  Mr.  Blick,  at  Tamworth,  till  of  an 
age  for  public  schools. 

*  Mr.  William  Vec\  adds :  *  I  was  that  a  new  front  waA  then   being 

told  br  mr  tutor's  vife,  Mrs.  Har-  built,  consiKting  of  a  lar^^rr  dining- 

greav€-ff.    who   was    intimatelr    ac-  room,  drawing-room,  hall,  <ic.     It  is 

(|uaint<Hl  with  my  family  long  before  posKible  that  the  builtliug  niiK'bt  have 

17SS,  that  I  was  bom  in  a  cottage  oommence<l  as  early  as  February  5, 

near  Cliamber  Hall,  and  I  am  satis-  17S8,  bot  my  belief  is  that  my  father 

fied  that  what  ahe  aaid  waa  correct,  added  to  the  Hall  lubscquently  to  my 

I  believe  that  Chamber  Hall  was  at  brother*!  birth.' 
tiM  time  not  only  btiiig  repaired  but 
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*  I  knew  Lady  Peel  nearly  as  well  as  my  own  eldest 
sisters,  with  whom  she  was  educated,  at  the  most  popular 
school  out  of  London  in  those  days,  kept  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Latifiore  at  Derby. 

*  We  were  always  much  associated,  and  she  corre- 
sponded with  me  till  the  illness  which  proved  fatal.  It  was 
occasioned  by  going  into  public  too  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Harriet,  Dowager  Lady  Henley.  There  was  a  letter  from 
her  at  that  time  in  which  she  wrote  that  she  had  taken 
her  daughters  to  a  ball  at  Lord  Derby's,  which  caused  my 
mother  much  consternation.  She  had  enjoyed  excellent 
health  previously.' 

Whether  the  earliest  superintendence  described  by  Miss 
Haworth  was  in  all  respects  well-judged  has  been  called  in 
question.  '  As  the  child  grew,'  says  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  '  bis  father 
set  to  work  seriously  on  the  manufacture  of  another  Pitt.'  To  be 
manufactured  into  another  Pitt  is  not  an  unmixed  advantage  to  a 
child,  and  it  may  seem  that  in  his  first  years  Peel  was  somewhat 
overtrained.  But  here  too  loose  a  rein  has  been  given  to  imagina- 
tion. His  brother  AVilUam,  the  next  to  iiim  in  age,  has  left  this 
record  of  the  facts. 

*  The  retentiveness  of  his  memory  was  most  remarkable. 
Before  he  was  nine  years  old  he  would,  by  my  father's 
direction,  repeat  on  Sunday  evenings  both  tlie  morning 
and  afternoon  sermons  which  he  had  heard  preaclufd. 

'  I  was  present  at  all  my  brother's  displa3's  for  ut  least 
four  3*ears  before  he  was  ten,  and  I  am  sure  tliat  lie  not 
only  never  attempted  to  make,  but  he  never  was  asked  to 
make,  an  extempore  speech.  He  rejK^ated  many  lines  from 
Goldsmith,  Pope,  and  other  poets. 

*  At  alK)ut  five  years  of  age  he  was  placed  undrr  the 
instruction  of  the  Rev.  James  Hargreaves,  Curate  (»f  liury. 
He  could  not  have  been  committed  to  one  more  capable  of 
instilling  virtuous  principles  into  a  youthful  mind. 

*  Under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Hargreaves  my  brotlier  re- 
mained till  he  was  in  his  tenth  year.  He  had  at  that  time 
learnt  much  from  my  father,  much  more  by  his  own  reading, 
and  from  Hargreaves  very  little  in  EngUsh,  Latin,  and 
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general  knowledge.  His  classical  studies,  until  he  went 
to  Mr.  Blick's  school,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Latin 
grammar. 

*  The  Eev.  Francis  Blick  was  Vicar  of  Tamworth,  and 
came  to  live  in  one  of  my  father's  houses  at  Bonehill,  half- 
way between  Drayton  Manor  and  Tamworth.  He  had  an 
exceUent  school,  and  had  for  his  pupils  the  sons  of  the 
principal  county  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  My 
brother,  by  appUcation  and  abiUty,  soon  became  the  best 
scholar  of  his  age  at  Mr.  Blick*s.' 

He  is  described  by  his  cousiu  as  having  been  in  early  years 
'  always  under  strict  discipline,  a  good  boy  of  gentle  maimers, 
quick  in  feeling,  very  sensitive,  impatient  of  opposition  from  his 
young  companions,  and  dreading  ridicule  overmuch.* 

His  shyness  clung  to  him  throughout  life.  His  sensitiveness 
was  physical  as  well  as  moral,  so  that  it  is  said  the  pinch  of  his 
fingers  in  a  door  made  him  faint  with  pain.  *  A  few  weeks  before 
the  accident  which  caused  his  death,  he  received  a  blow  on  his 
hand,  which  had  been  suddenly  pressed  against  tlie  bar  of  an  in* 
closure  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  while  he  was  patting  the  head 
of  a  goat,  and  even  this  small  injury  caused  an  attack  ol  faintuess 
which  lasted  a  considerable  time.*  ^ 

He  was  apparently,  however,  not  without  vigorous  animal 
spirits  and  t)ie  love  of  mischief  in  boyhood,  as  he  was  certainly 
not  without  the  love  of  fun  in  after  life.  A  youthful  prank  at 
Bury,  recorded  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ellis  Wood,  of  that 
town,  shows  lK)th  character  and  mettle.  Havhig  the  luck  one 
day  to  find  the  belfry  door  open  at  the  parish  church,  Teel  and 
another  lad  (as  lads  will)  rushed  in  to  ring  the  bells.  \Vcod 
following,  and  being  taller  and  stronger,  forced  them  aside,  and 
was  busy  himself  ringing,  when  young  Peel  sprang  upon  his 
shoulders,  grasped  the  ropes  higlier  up,  and  pulled  them  to 
such  purpose  as  to  cant  the  bells.  Wood,  being  awkwardly 
eiitan<:led  in  the  ropes,  swooned  from  pain,  and  a  ringer, 
hastening  to  the  rescue,  was  at  no  loss  to  tmce  the  inischiel  to 
its  author. 

At  Tamworth,  Peel  was  already  regarded  as  a  pupil  of  great 
promise.  A  lively  epistle  despatched  by  his  three  youngest 
brothers  in  1812  from  Bugby,  to  offer  their  congratulations  on 

*  Sir  Denjamin  Brodie  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Edward  Cardwell. 
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his  Irish  office  and  emoluments,  which  last,  they  suggest,  will 
place  him  in  funds  to  remember  handsomely  the  necessities  of 
schoolboys,  records  a  saying  of  his  first  schoolmaster  that 

*  Robert  Peel  and  Robert  Brown 
Are  all  the  hope  of  Tamworth  town.' 

And  one  of  his  teachers,  being  asked  by  the  father  whether 
William  would  be  a  William  Pitt,  is  said  to  have  answered,  *  I 
hope  so,  but  Robert  will  be  Robert  Peel.' 

From  Bonehill,  at  the  usual  age,  Peel  went  to  Harrow.  The 
school  records  of  admissions  at  tliat  date,  it  seems,  are  lost. 
•  This  is  the  more  strange,'  writes  Dr.  Montagu  Butler,  *  as  my 
father,  who  was  Head  Master  from  1804,  was  singularly  me- 
thodical in  all  his  habits,  and  had  a  perfect  passion  for  Harrow 
antiquities.  Undoubtedly  we  ought  to  know  at  Harrow  the  day 
and  year  when  our  greatest  man  joined  us.'  Fortunately,  if  not 
the  day,  the  year  and  month  are  recorded  by  his  brother,  who 
continues  : 

*  Wishing  that  Robert  should  be  removed  at  the  proper 
age  to  a  public  school,  my  father  made  every  inquiry  as  to 
what  school  was  considered  the  best,  and  determined  to 
send  him  at  thirteen  years  of  age  to  Harrow,  of  which 
Dr.  Drurj'  was  the  Head  Master.  He  was  placed  in  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Mark  Drury. 

*  The  school  stood  verj-  high  in  those  days.  Robert  was 
at  Harrow  with  the  Dukes  of  Grafton,  Devonshire,  and 
Sutherland.  He  went  there  in  January  1801,  at  which 
time,  or  within  a  year,  there  were  four  boys  wlio  l)ecame 
Prime  Ministers — Lord  Ripon,  my  brother  Robert,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Palmcrston. 

'  My  brother  had  learnt  perhaps  at  Mr.  Blick*8  as  much 
as  he  would  have  learnt  at  any  other  school,  with  this 
exception.  Mr.  Blick  not  having  the  art  of  coro})06ing  or 
of  teacliing  others  to  compose  Latin  verses  (the  great 
desideratum  in  those  days  at  a  public  school),  Robert, 
before  he  was  placed  in  the  fourth  form,  employed  his  time 
[at  Harrow]  principally  in  Latin  verse  com|K)sition.  He 
was  too  clever  to  require  much  time  to  qualify  himself  for 
the  fourth  form  exercises.' 
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During  this  earliest  phase  of  Harrow  life  lie  encountered  his 
least  pleasant  experience  of  a  public  school.  Having  been  told 
by  bis  tutor  that  he  might  expect  to  be  placed  in  a  form  exempt 
from  fagging,  yet  finding  himself  ordered  to  perform  some  irksome 
duty  of  that  nature,  Peel  thought  he  had  tlie  right  and  had  the 
spirit  to  refuse.  For  this  he  underwent  a  cruel  beating.  Moore 
tells  a  pleasing  story  that,  while  Peel  was  writhing  under  merciless 
punishment,  the  child  Byron,  in  tears  of  mingled  pity  and  indig- 
nation, came  forward,  ofifering  to  take  half.  Such  generous  feeling 
and  action  Wilham  Peel  affirms  to  have  been  quite  in  Byron's 
character,  but  he  regrets  being  unable  to  vouch  for  it  as  fact. 
The  incident  occurred,  he  thinks,  in  March  or  April,  and  Byron 
did  not  come  to  Harrow  till  some  months  later. 

Byron  was  older  by  a  fortnight  than  Peel,  but  his  early 
education  had  been  neglected.  The  school  lists  show  that  in 
1803  Peel  was  in  the  upper  fifth,  and  Byron  in  the  under  fifth ; 
in  1804  they  spoke  together,  Byron  as  Latin  us  (sitting,  to  con- 
ceal his  lameness  1,  Peel  as  Tumus.  The  best-known  account  of 
what  Peel  was  at  Hanrow  was  found  in  one  of  Byron's  note- 
books, in  the  characteiistic  form  of  a  comparison  with  himself. 

•  Peel  was  my  form-fellow,  and  we  were  both  at  the  top  of  our 
remove.  We  were  on  good  terms,  but  his  brother  was  my  inti- 
mate friend.-'*  There  were  always  great  hopes  of  Peel  amongst  us 
all,  masters  and  scholars,  and  he  has  not  disappointed  them. 
As  a  .<icholar  he  was  greatly  my  su|>erior,  as  a  declaimer  and 
actor  I  was  reckoned  at  least  his  equiil.  As  a  schoolboy  out  of 
school,  1  was  alwavs  in  scrapes,  and  he  never ;  in  school  he 
alwiivs  knew  his  lesson,  and  1  rarely  :  hut  when  I  knew  it,  I 
knew  it  nearly  n^  well.  In  general  information,  history  Sic.  I 
think  i  was  his  superior,  as  well  as  of  most  hoys  of  my  standing.* 

In  another  passaj^'e,  not  so  often  quoted,  Byron  writes :  *  I 
have  never  heard  anyone  who  fulfilled  iny  idea  of  an  orator. 
Peel,  strange  to  say.  I  liave  never  heanl.  though  I  often  wished 
to  do  so  ;  but  from  what  1  remember  of  him  at  Harrow  he  is,  or 
should  l>e,  among  the  best  of  them.* 

An  American  schoolfellow,  Charles  King,  President  of  Co- 
lumbia (*ollege.  thus  described  Peel : 

*  It  is  a  sad  pK'asure  to  recall  him  as  he  was  nearly  half 
a  century  aj?o,  the  light-hairinl,  hlueeyed.  fair-complexioned, 
BUiihng,  gfXMlnatured  boy,  indolent  somewhat  as  to  physical 
•xertion,  but  overflowing  with  mental  energy,  and  gifted  with  a 

*  William  Pct'I  oftfii  carried  Byron,  bviag  laiuc,  to  the  bathing- place 
kaown  m  *  l>uck  Pi  ' " 
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most  remarkable  facility  of  acquiring  knowledge.  What  cost  to 
others  hours  of  severe  study  seemed  to  be  acquired  by  him  with- 
out an  effort,  and  once  acquired  was  appropriated  for  ever.  His 
habits  as  a  school-boy  were  less  greprarious  than  those  of  school- 
boys generally.  While  others  in  the  hours  of  recreation  were 
engaged  in  cricket,  football,  hunt-the-hare,  or  other  violent 
bodily  exercises,  he  would  be  wandering  off  alone,  strolling 
through  the  fields  and  along  the  hedge-rows,  communing 
with  nature,  possibly  with  himself,  but  every  now  and  then 
knocking  down  a  bird  with  a  stone,  at  which  he  was  a  great 
adept. 

'  Peel  soon  asserted  and  always  maintained  his  superiority  as 
a  scholar.  Classics  were  almost  the  only  study  of  that  day,  but 
they  were  studied  to  some  purpose,  and  with  some  results.  Peel 
mastered  their  languages,  their  literature,  and  their  poetry,  and 
80  thoroughly  familiar  was  he  with  them  that  it  has  happened  to 
the  writer  more  than  once,  after  a  half-holiday,  when  each  boy 
of  the  upper  forms  was  required  to  produce  a  copy  of  Latin  or 
Greek  verses,  to  see  Peel  surrounded,  while  the  school-bell  was 
yet  ringing,  with  boys  who  had  neglected  their  exercises,  calling 
upon  him  to  supply  tliem.  which  he  did,  writini*  now  Latin,  now- 
Greek,  with  as  much  facility  as  though  it  were  his  mother-tongue 
and  upon  everyday  topics. 

*  His  superiority  as  a  scholar  was  tempered  by  tlie  easiest 
good-nature  and  the  readiest  smile.  He  was  not,  however,  an 
impulsive  boy,  nor  ever  in  excess  of  any  sort.  He  was  physically 
indolent,  and  therefore  rarely  in  mischief,  or  exposed  to  the 
censure  of  the  master.'  * 

Another  old  Harrovian,  the  late  Mr.  Roundell.  of  Gledstanes, 
used  to  tell  how  once,  when  Peel  had  just  left  the  pupil-room, 
Mark  Drury,  his  tutor,  said,  *  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  you 
boys  will  one  day  see  Peel  Prime  Minister.' 

His  frequent  absence  from  cricket  or  football,  remarked  by 
several  of  his  schoolfellows,  had,  it  seems,  a  special  motive,  to 
them  unknown.  Like  most  En<:Iish  boys,  Peel  had  a  pa<<sion 
for  field  sports,  wliich,  unlike  most  boys,  he  contrived  to  indulge 
at  school.  In  this  pursuit  his  confidant  and  comrade  wns  Robert 
Anstruther,  described  by  Peel  as  *  one  of  ray  earliest  friends,  for 
whom  I  have  always  felt  a  strong  attachment.'  Had  masters 
kept  watch,  the  two  lads  might  have  been  seen  together  calling 
at  a  detached  cottage  where  they  kept  their  guns,  and  in  due 
time  returning  with  trophies  of  their  skill,  believed,  by  those 

'  From  the  Connecticut  Caurant,  1S50. 
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who  were  not  in  the  eecret,  to  have  been  acquired  with  no 
better  weapon  than  a  well-aimed  Btone. 

In  his  last  year  at  Harrow,  Peel  took  more  part  in  football, 
and  '  his  strength  and  pluck/  says  his  brother, '  caused  him  to 
be  considered  one  of  the  best  players  in  the  school.' 

From  general  testimony  it  would  seem  that,  urged  by  his 
father  to  exertion,  he  was  an  industrious  boy,  and  turned  his 
opportunities  to  good  account.  Yet  he  did  not  himself  look  back 
on  his  school  studies  with  entire  satisfaction,  for  in  later  years, 
advising  a  friend  as  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  after  say- 
ing that  he  prefers  a  public  school,  but  does  not  much  care 
which,  he  adds,  '  I  was  at  Harrow  myself,  but  I  would  not  send 
my  boys  there  unless  I  believed,  what  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
that  it  is  better  conducted  now  than  it  was  when  I  misspent  my 
time  there/  Men  who  have  achieved  great  things  in  after  life 
are  perhaps  apt  to  be  under  the  illusion  that  more  might  have 
been  effected  than  was  really  possible,  or  at  best  probable,  in 
their  school  days.  He  did  send  three  of  his  bovs  to  Harrow, 
and  shotted  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  affection  for  his  old  school 
by  founding  there  an  essay  prize,  which  was  gained,  and  received 
in  his  own  presence,  by  his  sou  Frederick,  and,  a  generation 
later,  by  two  grandsons  in  succession,  W*illiani  and  Arthur 
George  Villiers  Peel. 

One  attainment  of  great  value  for  busy  public  life,  a  well- 
trained  powerful  memory,  the  statesman  owed  chiefly  to  the  dis- 
cipline, not  of  school,  but  of  his  home.  It  is  recorded  how  Lord 
Chatham  studied  to  impart  to  the  younjror  Pitt  a  good  command 
of  well-selected  words.  Not  less  pains  did  the  first  Sir  Robert 
Peel  take  to  train  and  store  the  iiiomory  of  his  son.  Feats  of 
recollection,  as  already  imntionod.  were  reqiiinMl  of  him  as  a 
child,  and  this  went  on  to  n  Inter  age.  In  a  *  Memoir  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel '  the  father,  published  anonymously  '  in  1804,  after 
recording  that  •  even  when  commercial  affairs  were  most  urgent, 
the  midnight  lamp  incessantly  witnessed  the  lal)our  with  which 
he  cultivated  his  intellectual  faculties,*  the  author  adds  : 

*  The  plan  of  reading  which  he  early  prcscrilnd  to  himself  he 
not  only  recommended  his  children  to  pursue,  but  daily  trains 
them  in  the  practice  of  it. 

*  His  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  most  promising  talents,  who  is 
little  more  than  fifteen  yean*  of  age,  has  been  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  exercising  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory  conformably 

*  A  copy  in  Mr.  GUdiione'ii  possession  frives  the  author's  name  as  the 
B«T.  Kchard  Dantt,  BJ)^  Viear  of  8t.  NiehoUt*,  Leicester. 
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to  this  method,  that  very  few  indeed  of  his  age  can  carry  with 
them  more  of  the  sentiments  of  an  author  than  he  can. 

'  When  he  reads  a  portion  of  a  book,  closing  the  volume,  he 
immediately  retraces  the  impressions  which  were  made  on  his 
memory ;  and  the  mind,  we  know,  when  conscious  that  it  is  to 
reflect  the  images  presented  to  it,  embraces  them  with  avidity, 
and  holds  them  with  more  than  common  tenacity.' 

Probably  the  best  part  also  of  his  moral  education  was  that 
which  he  received  from  the  insensible  training  of  a  home  which, 
though  wealthy,  was  free  from  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  retained 
the  strict  morality  and  reUgious  habits  of  the  Enghsh  middle  class. 
He  had  constantly  before  him  the  example  of  a  father  whose 
ambition,  though  ardent,  had  never  deviated  from  tlie  path  of 
honour,  and  who  owed  nothing  to  gambling  adventure,  but 
everything  to  steadiness  and  perseverance. 

His  brother  William  continues : 

*At  the  Christmas  vacation  1804,  Eobert  left  Harrow. 
He  was  then  nearly  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  was  to  go 
to  college  in  October  1805,  so  that  be  had  some  time  to 
pass  between  leaving  Harrow  and  going  to  Christ  Church. 

'  He  was  at  my  father's  house  in  Upper  Grosvenor  Street 
during  the  London  season  of  1805.  He  was  very  regular 
in  his  attendance  at  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
gallery.  He  also  attended  lectures  [on  natural  science]  at 
the  Koyal  Institution. 

'  He  left  Loudon  in  the  summer  of  1805,  and  it  was  then 
that  he  determined  to  make  up  the  time  he  considered  he 
hiul  lost  at  Harrow.  ^Mien  I  arrived  at  Drayton  for  the 
suiunur  vacation,  I  found  Bobert  reading  in  earnest.  He 
allowed  himself  at  that  time  but  two  hours  a  day  for  accom- 
panying nie  in  shooting.  I  found  on  his  desk,  which  he 
used  for  reading,  that  he  had  written 

nocturna  versate  mauu,  versate  diurud  ; 

and  in  another  part  was 

quid  ferre  recusent, 
quid  valeant  humeri. 

'  Wishing  to  distinguish  himself  in  mathematics  as  well 
as  in  classics^  he  told  my  father  be  would  like  to  have  a 
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mathematical  tutor  at  Drayton  before  he  went  to  Oxford. 
My  father,  with  his  nsnal  good  sense,  determined  to  go  to 
the  fountain-head.  He  wrote  to  the  Kev.  James  Wood, 
afterwards  Master  of  St.  John's,  Cambridf;e,  to  request  he 
would  recommend  a  tutor.  Mr.  Wood  prevailed  on  the 
Rev.  R.  Bridge,  who  had  been  Senior  Wrangler  in  1790,  to 
pass  a  few  months  at  Drayton,  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  good 
deal  owing  to  his  instruction  that  Robert  was  in  the  first 
class,  the  only  one  in  that  class  in  1 808.* 

In  thanking  Mr.  Bridge  for  a  trea^is?  on  *  The  Principles  of 
Natural  Philosophy,'  Mr.  Peel  himself  writes,  in  1813  :  *  I  much 
fear  that  my  mathematical  knowledge  is  en  the  decline.  When- 
ever I  have  an  opportunity  of  renewing  it,  I  have  ever}-  motive 
from  past  experience  to  return  to  the  source  whence  it  was  origin- 
ally derived.' 

At  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Robert  Peel  entered  as  a  gentle- 
man connuoner  in  October  1805,  being  then  in  his  eighteenth 
year.  Christ  Church  was  the  college  most  frequented  by  families 
of  rank,  therefore  the  best  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  form 
connections  with  a  view  to  political  life.  But  it  was  also  at  that 
time  the  most  distinguished  of  Oxford  colleges  as  a  place  of 
education.  The  Dean  was  the  famous  Cyril  Jackson,  under 
whose  illustrious  administration  the  college  had  risen  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  renown.  Always  on  the  watch  for  al>i]ity,  )io 
s(x»n  fornic-d  a  higli  estimate  of  tlic  ]nniiiisiii;:  frt'ntlciiian  roui- 
nionc-r.  To  liis  schoolfellow  Mr.  llonnilell,  who  was  wiili  lii;ii - 
a^cain  at  Christ  Chinch,  tlio  Dean  niisarktd:  '  llanow  )n\<  <ciit 
us  up  at  hast  one  j^ood  scholar  in  Mr.  iVel.'  And  his  hrothi-r 
records  lliat  when  sonic  undergradnai*-*  had  incurred  the  l>ean's 
wrath,  and  were  in  iH*ril,  they  said  :  •  I'eel.  you  must  go  an-l 
pacify  him  ;  no  one  can  do  it  but  yon.'  He  ha?!  as  tutor  for 
a  short  time"  Mr.  (iaisford,  who  iK'c.ime  tlie  wdl-known  (ir«tk 
Professor  and  Dean,  but  s(X)n  he  pas-cd  uimI«  r  the  care  of  tlio 
]{ev.  Charles  I.lovd,  afterwards  (partly,  as  will  lie  S4'i  n.  through 
the  exertions  of  hispupil)  Regius  Profr—MrnfDivii.JTy.an'l  f'i>:|jnp 
of  Oxf«>rd.  IJoyd  was  not  only  an  cxctllrnt  tutor,  but  a  friend 
iind  counsellor  to  whom  Peel  was  waniil\  attat  hed.  and  whoso 
advice  he  valued  hi«;hly  on  the  mc»si  critical  occasions  of  liis 
early  public  life.     Letters  which  passed  between  them  are  in  fact 

*  Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverjiool,  April  29,  1^24. 
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the  best  record  of  Peel's  inmost  thoughts  on  political  subjects 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Bishop's  premature  death.  The  Rev. 
James  Webber,  senior  tutor  of  Christ  Church,  though  not  Peel's 
tutor,  was  also  zealous  in  contributing  his  aid.  *  He  allowed  me 
to  attend  him,  and  gave  me  more  assistance  than  even  his  own 
pupils  had  a  right  to  expect  from  him.'  ^ 

When  to  the  classics,  the  usual  staple  of  an  English  gentle- 
man's education,  Peel  added  the  less  usual  study  of  mathematics, 
it  was  perhaps  rather  as  a  mental  discipline,  or  as  a  means 
of  gaining  distinction,  than  as  a  matter  of  taste.  At  least,  after 
havuig  left  the  University,  while  assuring  Mr.  Lloyd  that  he  is 
eager  to  renew  their  intercourse,  he  adds  *  except  as  regards  conic 
sections  and  matters  of  that  kind.'  Yet  Dean  Gaisford  used 
to  relate  that  when  Peel  was  examined  orally  in  *  Robertson's 
Conic  Sections,'  the  way  in  which  he  answered  called  forth  the 
admiration  of  all  that  heard  him. 

From  the  classics,  like  many  of  our  statesmen,  he  drew  not 
only  his  forms  of  expression,  but  to  a  considerable  extent  his 
modes  of  political  thought,  and  his  idea  of  the  character  of  a 
public  man.  From  the  mathematics  (for  which,  when  member 
fur  the  Umversity.  he  thought  of  founding  a  prize)  besides  a 
facility  in  calculation  most  useful  to  the  future  financier,  he  ac- 
quired method  and  arrangement  in  his  great  financial  si)eeches. 
Neither  jurisprudence,  nor  political  economy,  nor  modern  his- 
tory, then  formeil  part  of  the  University  course ;  in  these  sub- 
jects he  had  all  to  learn  after  leaving  college.  Bui  how  lofty 
an  estimate  he  formed  of  the  value  for  public  life  of  classical 
studies  apiKurs  phiinly  from  a  passage  in  his  rectorial  address  at 
the  University  of  Glasj^ow. 

*  1  ask  you  simply  to  pass  in  succession  the  names  of 
those  who  hav«*  stixnl  most  conspieuous  in  the  great  arena 
of  public  coniiH-tition.  Take  the  most  recent  i)eriod  of 
our  liistory  precedin*^  our  own,  when  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring; various  knowled^^o  have  lieen  bo  extensive,  that 
there  is  the  op|)ortunity  for  fair  comparison  between  the 
several  attainments  which  may  have  assisted  the  competitor 
for  public  hon4)ur8. 

'  What  are  the  chief  names  (I  am  speaking  of  public  life) 
that  have  tluated  down  and  are  likely  to  remain  buoyant  on 
the  stream  of  time  ?    Of  the  whole  number,  how  large  is  the 

•  Mr.  r«el  to  Sir  R.  Peel,  March  9,  1S18. 
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proportion  of  men  eminent  for  classical  acquirements  and 
classical  tastes  !  In  the  judicial  station  there  are  Lord 
Mansfield,  Lord  Stowell,  Lord  EUenborough,  Lord  Ten- 
terden.  In  iK)litical  life,  Lord  North,  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr,  Fox, 
Mr.  Burke,  Lord  Grenviile,  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Canning, 
all  pre-eminent  for  classical  attainments.' 

To  these  great  names,  even  wliile  he  spoke,  his  audience 
must  have  added  that  of  Peel.  And  it  was  no  doubt  from  his 
own  experience  of  the  general  good  effects  of  Oxford  trainhig 
that  he  thus  advised  the  Glasgow  students : 

*  Mental  discipline,  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  the  quickening  of  your  apprehension,  the  strength- 
ening of  your  memory,  the  forming  of  a  sound,  rapid,  and 
discriminating  judgment,  are  of  even  more  importance  than 
the  store  of  learning.  Establish  control  over  your  own 
minds.  Practise  the  economy  of  time.  Exercise  an  un- 
remitting  vigilance  over  the  ac<iuirement  of  habit.  These 
are  the  arts,  this  is  the  patient  and  laborious  process,  by 
which,  in  all  times  and  in  all  professions,  the  foundations 
of  excellence  and  of  fame  have  been  laid.* 

Excellence  as  a  speaker  was  eviilcntly  one  fjreat  object  of  his 
early  ambition,  and  his  eloquence  was  consciously  niodelk'd  on 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Anion*,'  liis  fuvonrite  antliors,  it 
appears,  was  Cicero,  and  a  student  in  tbe  reij^'U  of  Cyril  Jackson 
could  not  fail  to  be  well  read  in  Ibnier.  (/uiniilian,  even  in 
London,  was  often  in  his  hand — no  doubt,  us  a  master  of  ora- 
torical style. 

Thougli  a  steady  worker  at  tlir  rniversity.  Peel  also  enjoyed 
society.  lie  was  a  handsome  man.  and  at  tbis  time  of  a  pKxl 
figure,  dressed  well,  wasfond  of  manly  exercises,  and,  tlioiiglj  always 
an  indifferent  rider,  was  a  good  sliot.  His  companions  he  seems  to 
have  chosen  less  with  a  view  to  iniolltH'tual  nitercourse  than  to 
social  enjoyment.  Nor  did  he  lose  at  Oxford  bis  love  of  fun. 
The  Dean  (Liddell)  of  Christ  Cbiirrb  malN  an  iiisianee  ctf  it 
narrated  by  tbe  late  Dean  (Scott)  of  jjodit  stt  r.  on  the  authority  of 
his  father,  who  was  at  Christ  Church  with  l\A, 

*  A  young  Irishman  named  C.  (if  1  remember  rightly) 
came  to  Christ  Church  as  a  gentleman  commoner.     He 

c  2 
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was  believed  to  be  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  the  arts  which 
emolliunt  mores  &c.  Peel  is  said  to  have  sent  word  to 
Mr.  C.  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  would  call  upon  him  at 
such  an  hour,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  reports  which  had 
reached  him  respecting  Mr.  C.'e  state  of  learning.  Accord- 
ingly, having  dressed  himself  in  two  gentlemen  commoners* 
gowns,  one  before  and  one  behind,  and  preceded  by  a  scout 
bearing  a  huge  poker,  he  repaired  to  Mr.  C.'s  rooms.  In 
severe  tones  he  addressed  the  unfortunate  man.  "Sir, 
I  have  been  informed  that  you  are  unable  to  read  Greek. 
Here,  sir,  is  a  Greek  Testament ;  let  me  hear  you  read  the 
first  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel."  The  terrified  youth 
looked  hopelessly  at  the  book,  and  confessed  his  inability 
to  read  a  word.  "  Sir,"  said  Peel,  "  I  find  I  have  been 
rightly  informed.  You  will  hoar  from  me  further  about 
the  matter."  So  saying,  he  stalked  out  of  the  room.  It 
was  believed  that  the  unhappy  Irishman  packed  up  his 
things  and  was  heard  of  no  more  in  Oxford.' 

Of  Peers  more  eminent  contemporaries  at  Oxford  the  only 
one  with  whom  his  letters  show  him  to  have  associated  was  Van 
Mildert,  afterM'ards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  refers  to  *  the  pleas- 
ing intercourse  he  had  with  him  in  early  years.*  With  his 
sclioolfellows  from  Harrow,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Drummond, 
T.  Chaplin,  John  ^lills,  and  Lord  Plymouth,  he  was  on  familiar 
terms,  and  the  last  tliree  of  tlieso  arc  named  by  his  brother  as 
having  paid  him  visits  at  his  father's  house  or  at  his  own.  His 
college  friendships  appear  to  have  boon  affectionate  and  faithful. 
To  one  friend,  Mr.  Dache  Thornhill.  some  years  afterwards  (in 
1813),  he  writes: 

'  Believe  me,  my  dear  Tliornhill,  that  every  feeling  of 
friendship  and  repjard  that  I  evi-r  had  for  you,  everj'  plea- 
sure that  I  ever  derived  from  the  conviction  that  that 
feelinp:  was  a  mutual  one,  has  survived  my  long  separa- 
tion from  you.  There  lives  not  one  with  whom  I  am  more 
anxious  to  renew,  not  my  friendship,  f4>r  that  requires  not 
renewal,  but  my  former  habits  of  daily  intercourse.  You 
have  paid  me  a  visit  in  London,  you  are  of  an  erratic  and 
adventurous  turn,  you  have  not  been  in  Ireland,  and  what 
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reason  can  you  urge  for  not  paying  me  a  visit  at  the  Phoenix 
Lodge  on  my  return  ?  Choose  your  companion.  Where  is 
James  ?  Where  is  Browne  ?  I  am  sure  they  cannot  doubt 
of  the  real  satisfaction  that  it  will  give  me  to  have  them  the 
inmates  of  my  house.  I  shall  leave  it  to  you  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  journey.  You  will  only  act  upon  the 
assurance  that  at  all  seasons  you  and  your  companions,  be 
they  who  they  may,  will  be  the  most  welcome  visitors  that 
can  cross  the  threshold  of  my  house. 

*  P.S. — I  suppose  you  will  have  long  since  concluded  that 
I  must  be  a  candidate  for  Oxford.  There  is  no  honour 
which  I  should  covet  half  so  much  as  that  of  representing 
the  University,  but  I  have  not  presumption  or  industry 
enough  to  aspire  to  it,  and  have  never  thought  of  attempt- 
ing it.' 

Thornhill  and  James  became  comiiry  rectors,  with  a  turn, 
the  one  for  art,  the  other  for  philosophy  and  parish  economy, 
and  kept  up  correspondence  with  Peel. 

Oxford  at  this  date  had  newly  awakene<l  from  a  long  lethargy, 
and  for  the  mock  examination  which  students,  in  Lord  Eldoifs 
time,  passed  for  the  degree  had  substituted  a  real  examination 
with  honours  in  classics  and  mathematics.  Peel  was  the  first 
man  to  combuie  the  highest  honours  in  both  schools,  and  an 
enterprise  so  ambitious,  as  the  crisis  drew  near,  led  him  for  a 
time  into  the  grave  'mistake  of  overwork. 

'  I  doubt/  flaj'8  his  brother,  '  whi'tlar  anyone  ever  read 
harder  than  Bolxjrt  for  two  or  three  terms  before  he  passed 
his  examination.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  reatl  ei;^'hteen 
hours  in  the  day  and  ni;;ht.  The  consequeiue  was  that 
before  the  time  arrived  for  the  examination  he,  fn)ni  want 
of  exercise  and  want  of  sleep,  had  brou<;ht  himself  into  so 
nervous  a  state  tliat  he  wrote  to  my  father  to  pr<>iKise  that 
he  should  not  attempt  to  go  up,  as  he  was  convinced  he 
would  do  nothing.' 

His  father,  as  usual  judging  wisely,  gave  him  every  encou- 
ragement to  go  on.  and  with  due  care  for  health  he  soon  regahied 
his  habitual  nerve  and  coolness. 

On  the  eve  of  his  examination  a  friend  found  the  coming 
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double-first-class  man  enjoying  a  yigorous  game  of  tennis. 
'  Hollo,  Peel,'  said  be,  '  I  tbougbt  you  were  in  tbe  scbools  to- 
morrow ? '  '  So  I  am,*  Peel  answered ;  '  pray,  is  tbat  any  reason 
wby  I  sbould  not  be  bere  to-day  ?  '  ^ 

Tbe  examination,  now  given  mainly  on  paper,  was  tben 
almost  entirely  oral,  so  tbat  a  brilliant  examination  was  a  public 
triumpb.  A  letter  remains  from  an  undergraduate  friend,  after- 
wards Peel's  brotber-in-law,  describing  witb  entbusiasm  tbe  un- 
precedented acbievement. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Dawson  to  Rev.  Mark  Drury. 

*  Christ  Church,  Oxford :  Nov.  19,  180S. 

'  Knowing  how  much  you  are  interested  in  the  subject 
of  this  letter,  I  hasten  to  have  the  pleasure  of  acquainting 
you  with  the  result  of  Peel's  examination, 

*  P^e^lous  to  it  he  could  not  but  have  been  aware  that 
the  knowledge  of  his  great  abilities  had  excited  considerable 
expectation  not  only  in  his  own  college,  but  throughout  the 
whole  university,  and  his  conduct  on  that  account  was 
characterised  with  a  pleasing  modesty,  which  (as  it  was 
more  amiable  in  a  man  of  his  extraordinary  talents)  in- 
terested everyone  more  in  his  favour. 

*This  morning  he  went  into  the  schools,  and  then 
indeed  was  the  time  in  which  it  was  to  Jw  prove<l  whether 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  was  exag<]jerated  or  not. 
Expectation  was  not  disappointed,  but  rather  he  exceeded 
what  even  the  expectation  of  his  friends  ha<l  conceived  of 
him.  The  crowd  that  went  to  hear  him  ristinbled  more  the 
assembly  of  a  public  theatre  than  that  attending  a  scholastic 
examination,  and  it  was  hard  to  decide  wbich  soeined  more 
diffident  of  entering  ui>on  tbe  business,  thf  examiners  or 
the  examined. 

•  After  having  examined  him  in  divinity,  which  is  n  kind 
of  (jualilier  to  tbe  rest  of  the  examination,  the  masters  pro- 
ceeded to  Aristotle.  One  ^answer  was  suftieient  to  render 
any  further  disquisition  unnecessar}',  for  it  einbrace<l  and 
anticipated  whatever  could  afterwards  follow.     His  flow  of 

*  From  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Short. 
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language  and  strength  of  reasoning  clearly  showed  that  he 
comprehended  what  he  had  undertaken,  and  Mr.  Hodson, 
one  of  the  examining  masters,  testified  the  same  opinion  by 
saying  to  him  that  the  comprehensive  and  enlightened 
manner  in  which  he  had  replied  rendered  but  few  questions 
from  him  necessary. 

*In  every  other  branch  his  excellence  was  the  same,  and, 
what  is  very  rare,  the  examining  masters  separately  thanked 
him  for  the  pleasure  they  had  received.  In  his  construing 
of  Sophocles,  iEschylus,  Pindar,  and  Lucretius,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  whole  assembly  was  actuated  with  one  sentiment  of 
applause. 

'  He  took  up  such  high  mathematics  as  to  insure  the 
certainty  of  getting  into  the  first  class  for  them,  which  no*' 
body  has  gained  since  the  late  statute  altering  the  modes 
of  examination  has  been  enacted. 

*It  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  one  particular 
branch  in  which  he  most  excelled,  everything  was  jwrformcd 
in  such  a  masterly  manner  as  gave  but  one  opinion  of 
them  all,  they  could  not  be  exceeded. 

*  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  as  much  pleasure  in  hearing 
this  as  I  do  in  writing  it  of  Peel,  and  what  is  still  moro 
deserving  of  praise,  his  mind,  too  great  and  enlightened  to 
W  flattered  by  the  testimonies  of  aj^plause  which  he  has 
this  day  received,  preserves  the  same  tone  as  before  he 
was  examined.  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character  for 
abilities,  and,  believe  me,  the  feelings  of  his  mind  render 
him  not  less  amiable  for  private  intercourse  than  the  great- 
ness of  his  talents  exalts  him  above  other  men. 

*  You  will  not,  I  hope,  think  this  letter  uiitimely.  I  can 
assure  you,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  is  well  spent  in  writing 
about  such  a  man  as  Peel.' 

To  this  glowing  eulogy  one  may  afford  to  appeiul  a» 
Oxford  tradition,  that  in  the  famous  passage  of  Lucretius  bej:iii- 
iiiiig,  *  Suave,  mari  magno  turban tibus  a^quora  veiitis,*  Peel 
coustmed  suave,  '  It  is  a  source  of  gratification.'  * 

'  From  GolUwin  Smith. 
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Some  years  later,  irlien  he  visited  the  University  as  its 
member,  one  of  the  examiners  having  referred  in  highly  flatter- 
ing terms  to  his  peiformance,  Peel  modestly  remarked,  '  At  this 
distance  of  time,  Dr.  Hodson,  I  am  surprised  that  you  should 
remember  it  so  well.'  *  Mr.  Peel,*  replied  the  courtly  don,  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  *  could  I  forget  ? ' ' 

From  an  oration  addressed  in  1837  to  a  great  Conservative 
assembly  in  Glasgow,  it  appears  that  after  taking  his  degree  at 
Oxford  Mr.  Peel  'burned  with  anxiety  to  see  Scotland/  and, 
'hiring  in  Ghisgow  a  humble  but  faithful  steed,  traversed, 
partly  on  horseback  partly  on  foot,  the  best  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  to  the  southward  of  Inverness.'  There  he  was  much 
impressed  by  the  character  and  intelligence  of  his  mountain 
guides,  and  acquired  sincere  respect  for  the  national  system  of 
religious  education,  and  for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  whose 
worship  he  cordially  joined. 

Early  in  the  next  year  Peel  came  of  age  to  enter  Parliament, 
and  within  two  months  thereafter  his  father  bought  him  a  seat  for 
tlie  ancient  city  of  Cashel  in  Tipperary,  for  which  he  was  returned 
on  April  1 5,  i  S09.  He  afterwards  exchanged  Cashel  for  Chip- 
penhain  in  Wiltshire.  Of  his  first  constituency  he  writes  to 
Lord  Liverpool :  •  When  I  sat  for  Cashel,  and  was  not  in  office, 
having  made  those  sacrifices  wliich  could  then  legally  be  made 
but  now  cannot,  I  did  not  consider  myself  at  all  pledged  to  tlie 
support  of  Government.*  Chippenham,  three  years  later,  was 
secured  by  the  same  sort  of  sacrifices  as  Cashel. 

The  session  of  1809  came  to  an  early  close,  and  during  tlie 
two  months  of  it  for  which  Peel  was  a  member  he  sat  silent.' 
Parhament  rose  on  June  21.  In  tlie  same  month  Peel  entered 
at  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  November  he  proceeded  to  take  chambers 
tliere.  and  his  fatlier  writes  to  him  on  that  occasion  in  term*? 
implying  that  he  expected  his  son  seriously  to  engage  in  the 
study  of  the  law. 

Sir  nohvrt  Peel  to  Mr,  Peel. 

'  Drayton  Manor:  Nov.  13,  1S09. 
*  My   dear  Eobort, — I   cannot    let  your  servant   leave 
Prayton   Manor  without   sendinj;  you   a  few   lines,   and 
acquainting  you  that  we  all  continue  in  good  health. 

*  From  the  Rev.  Thomas  Short.  ap|ieani  to  be  a  mjth.      Hansard 

*  He  has  been  praised  for  *  Fpeak-  shows  no  trace  of  it ;  and  his  broth<*r 
in;:  seifiom,  and  never  more  than  a  say*:.  *  During  the  session  of  iKoo 
few  words    at  a    time.*    But   this  he' did  not  take  any  part  in  debate.* 
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'  It  will  afford  me  much  pleasure  to  bear  from  }'ou  that 
you  have  been  introduced  to  your  new  society,  and  that 
you  have  a  prospect  of  rooms  to  your  satisfaction.  You 
are  engaging  in  a  profession  that  will  render  your  attain- 
ments at  school  and  college  of  much  use,  and,  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  study  of  the  law  will  not  be  found  very  difficult. 

'  You  have  hitherto  afforded  me  mispeakable  pleasure  in 
the  manner  you  have  conducted  yourself,  and  I  have  no 
fears  for  the  future.  Your  good  sense  will  convince  you  of 
the  importance  of  being  distinguished  amongst  those  with 
whom  you  live  and  study,  and  that  by  reading  men  and 
lx)ok8  you  will  not  fail  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  profession 
of  the  law.  Can  you  learn  if  Parliament  is  likely  to  meet 
before  Christmas  ? 

'  And  believe  me, 

*  Yours  affectionately, 

'Robert  Peel.* 

Peel's  speeches  and  letters  show  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  law  and  of  the  forms  of  legislation ;  indeed,  without 
mastering  the  principles  of  criminal  law,  he  could  hardly  have 
performed  his  duties  as  Home  Secretary.  But  his  professional 
studies  cannot  have  been  extensive,  for  with  the  next  session  lie 
began,  at  the  age  of  twenty -two,  his  forty  years  of  active  public 
hfe. 

The  St  niggle  with  France  was  now  at  its  most  dangerous 
crisis.  Plurope  was  at  the  kvi  of  the  victor  of  Wagrani.  Tho 
Walcheren  Expedition  had  just  failed ;  a  ray  of  hope  slione  only 
where  Wellington  fouj^ht  in  the  Peninsula.  All  other  interests 
were  absorbed  in  the  contest,  and  all  jmrties  were  united  in 
carrying  it  on.  The  men  who  at  its  comraencement  had  playe<I* 
the  leading  parts  in  Parliament  were  mostly  gone.  Pitt,  Fox, 
and  Burke  had  passcnl  from  the  scene.  Perceval  was  I^iuie 
Minister.  Cannhig,  Peel's  senior,  but  his  destined  rival  in  th«^ 
early  part  of  his  career,  held  the  lust  place  in  doluite.  Lord 
John  Russell,  his  later  antagonist,  did  not  enter  Parhainent  till 
some  years  biter.  Of  liis  Harrow  schoolfellows,  Pobinson  was 
in  his  third  session,  Puhnerston  had  been  two  years  in  office, 
Abi^rdeen  and  ByTon  were  in  tho  House  of  Lords. 

Peel  was  promptly  taken  up  by  the  Goveniment,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  iSio  seconded  the  Address.    Ko  letter 
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of  his  on  tliat  occasion  lias  been  preserved,  but  bis  own  expe- 
rience was  doubtless  present  to  bis  mind  when  six  years  after- 
wards he  wrote : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  George  IliU. 

'  I  had  some  conversation  with  Dawson  upon  the  Address. 
I  agreed  with  him  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  second  it.  He  gets  credit  for  making  a  good  speech, 
which  he  has  had  time  and  every  other  inducement  to 
study,  and  establishes  a  character  which  he  is  afraid  to  risk 
by  an  extemporaneous  essay.  The  frequent  consequence 
is  that  he  either  remains  silent  or  feels  dissatisfied  if  he 
8p3aks,  because  he  does  not  succeed  so  well  the  second  time 
as  he  did  the  first.' 

The  speech,  relating  entirely  to  the  military  situation  and 
policy,  was  delivered  to  a  crowded  House  and  crowded  gal- 
leries, for  the  Goveniment,  imperilled  by  the  failure  of  the 
Walcheren  Expedition,  had  anxiously  collected  all  their  sup- 
porters, and  public  excitement  was  at  a  high  pitch.  That  Peel 
should  have  been  chosen  under  such  circumstances  to  phiy  a 
leading  part  sliows  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  party  as  a  very 
promising  man.  His  perfonnance  seems  to  have  given  general 
satisfaction.    Mr.  William  Peel,  who  was  present,  writes : 

*  Accompanied  by  my  brother-in-law,  then  Mr.  Cocklmrn, 
and  my  brother's  first  tutor,  the  resident  Curate  of  Bury, 
I  went  into  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  hear 
him  speak. 

'  That  speech  I  have  in  his  handwriting.  It  must  have 
come  into  my  possession  in  1S19,  when  I  was  about  to 
jHirform  the  same  duty  of  seconding  the  Address,  and  asked 
him  what  he  advised  me  to  do  hi  the  way  of  preparation. 
"  Write  down,"  he  answered,  *•  every  word  you  mean  to 
say,  as  I  did  in  1810." 

•  I  doubt  whether  anyone  got  more  credit  than  he  did  in 
moving  or  seconding  an  Address.  My  father  took  his  place 
in  the  gallery  opiK)sitc  to  where  my  brother  stood.  The 
tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  as  he  heard  the  cheers  with 
wbich  the  speech  was  received.' 
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A  furiher  record  has  been  preserved  in  a  letter  from   the 
father  to  an  old  friend. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Rev.  Richard  Davies.^ 

'  From  the  interest  you  always  take  in  the  welfare  of 
my  family,  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  thai  my  son*s  first 
speech  in  Parliament  was  judged  to  be,  by  men  the  best 
qualified  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  public  si>eaking,  the 
best  first  speech  since  that  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

*  The  Speaker  and  the  leading  members  on  both  sides  of 
the  House  concurred  in  this  opinion.  You  would  have 
been  pleased  with  his  address  and  language,  and  he  was 
about  forty  minutes  on  his  legs  without  being  in  the  least 
embarrassed. 

*  I  have  been  congi-atulated  by  members  alike  entertain- 
ing different  political  opinions,  as  he  said  nothing  which 
could  give  offence.  He  has  ah-eady  raised  himself  a  cha- 
racter which  in  future  may  be  highly  useful  to  him,  if  his 
health  is  preser^-ed,  and  he  should  feel  attached  to  the  study 
of  iK)litic8.' 

A  letter  signed  'C.  J.'  (Cyril  Jackson)  shows  witli  what 
interest  PeePs  first  public  appearance  had  been  watclied  by  the 
late  head  of  his  college,  and  by  other  Oxford  friends  : 

*Fclplmni,  near  Chichester:  Jan.  2S,  iSio. 

*  Though  I  have  dismissed  Christ  Church  in  the  general 
totally  and  entirely  from  my  thoughts,  yet  I  have  not 
divested  myself,  nor  do  I  wish  to  do  so,  of  the  interest 
which  I  took  in  the  well-doing  of  those  whom  I  generally 
valued. 

*  Whether  you  are  one  of  such  number  or  not  you  can 
perhaps  form  a  tolerable  guess.  Other  iieople  certainly 
seem  to  think  you  are,  for  I  have  received  half  a  dozen 
letters  on  the  subject  of  last  Tuesday  night,  and  most  of 
them  are  from  jx^rsons  on  whose  judgment  I  can  depend. 

*  I  do  therefore  most  graciously  condescend  to  tell  you 

*  Ck)inniunicated  by  James  A.  Campbell,  M.P. 
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that  I  am  very  much  pleased — ^more  than  I  thought  I  could 
have  been  with  anything  of  the  sort — and  if  I  had  you  here 
I  would  feed  you  with  ling  and  cranberry  tart. 

'  Now  remember  what  I  say.  Give  the  last  high  finish 
to  all  that  you  now  possess  by  the  continual  reading  of 
Homer.  Let  no  day  pass  without  your  having  him  in  j^our 
hands.  Elevate  your  own  mind  by  the  continual  meditation 
of  the  vastness  of  his  comx^rehension  and  the  unerring 
accuracy  of  all  his  conceptions.  If  you  will  but  read  him 
four  or  five  times  over  every  year,  in  half  a  dozen  years 
you  will  know  him  by  heart,  and  he  well  deserves  it.  He 
alone  of  mortal  men  thoroughly  understood  the  human  mmd. 
He  alone  possesses  the  great  secret  of  knowing  how  far 
ornament  should  be  carried,  what  degree  of  it  gives  strength 
to  a  sentiment,  and  what  overwhelms  and  oppresses  it.' 

To  the  Minister  who  had  brought  his  son  forward,  the  father 
returned  thanks  in  modest  terms,  but  not  without  a  hint  at 
further  employment  for  him. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Perceval, 

*  If  my  son  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  honoured  with 
your  confidence,  I  flatter  myself  he  will  be  found  deserving 
of  the  trust  reiwsed  in  him.  He  iK>ssesses  capacity,  in- 
dustry, and  virtuous  habits ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
judicious  and  well-informed  friend,  he  may  become  a  useful 
member  of  society.' 

The  last  sentence  may  seem  to  lend  colour  to  an  anecdote 
told  by  Guizot,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  discovered  in  liis 
son  tendencies  to  ^Vhig  opinions,  and  warned  Lonl  Liverpool 
that  to  make  sure  of  his  8up]x>rt  it  would  be  well  to  place 
him  early  in  harness.  But  others  of  his  family  saw  in  him 
no  such  inclination.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel's  father,  \vhile  ad- 
miring the  young  man's  courage  and  independence  in  praising 
highly  the  ability  of  Bonaparte,  wished  that  Rol>ert  were  as 
liberal  in  his  home  as  hi  his  foreign  politics.  And  Mr.  WiUiani 
Peel,  while  believing  that  his  father  admonished  Robert  on  the 
importance  of  steadily  supporting  the  Govennnent,  adds,  •  I  do 
not  think  my  father  had  any  great  fear  of  my  brother's  politics 
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taking  too  liberal  a  turn.  For  myself,  I  never  bad  tbe  slightest 
reason  to  suspect  my  brother  of  Whiggery  through  his  whole 
life/ 

On  March  30  Peel  again  spoke,  in  defence  of  the  Walcheren 
Expedition,  judiciously  dwelling  rather  on  the  importance  of 
the  object  than  on  the  conduct  or  results  of  the  undertaking. 
'  What  would  have  been  said/  he  asked,  *  had  the  Government 
announced  that  they  had  been  deterred  by  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered  ?  If  the  House  was  prepared  to  give  its  sanction 
to  such  doctrine,  if  this  tame  spiritless  calculation  of  the  nsk 
became  the  criterion  of  national  enterprise,  at  once  let  it  obHte- 
rate  from  the  proud  pages  of  its  history  the  memory  and  the 
mention  of  all  its  heroic  deeds/ 

This  second  speech  was  also  well  received,  and  elicited  cha- 
racteristic praise  and  exhortation  from  the  same  quarter  as  the 
first. 

*Felpham:  Sunday,  April  1,  iSio. 

*  Mj'  dear  Sir, — I  learnt  by  to-day's  post  fi-om  those  on 
xrhom  I  can  depend,  that  on  Friday  night  you  surpassed 
your  former  self,  to  use  the  very  expression  of  one  of  the 
letters  I  have  received.  I  supiwse,  therefore,  you  have  been 
reading  Homer.  I  have  only  one  conclusion  to  draw,  and 
I  trust  and  believe  it  is  your  conclusion  also. 

•Work  very  hard  and  unremittinj^ly.  AVork,  as  I  used 
to  Bay  sometimes,  like  a  tiger,  or  like  a  dra^^on,  if  dragons 
work  more  and  harder  than  tigers. 

*  Don't  be  afraid  of  killing  yourself.  Only  retain,  which 
is  essential,  your  former  temperance  and  exercise,  and  your 
aversion  to  mere  lounge,  and  then  you  will  have  abundant 
time  both  for  hard  work  and  company,  wliich  last  is  as 
neees.«ary  to  your  future  situation  as  even  the  hard  work  I 
speak  of,  and  as  much  is  to  Im?  got  from  it. 

*  He  assured  that  I  shall  pursue  you,  as  lon^  as  1  live, 
with  a  jealous  and  watchful  eye.  Woe  be  to  you  if  you 
fail  mv ! 

*  I  trust  and  hope  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  take  em- 
ployment too  early,  nor  any,  at  any  time,  but  what  is  really 
efficient  and  of  high  consideration.  Therefore  wait  till  the 
time  for  that  is  come. 

*C.  J.' 
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The  time  had  come  for  an  offer  from  Mr.  Perceval  of  the 
Under- Secretaryship  for  War  and  the  Colonies,  which  Peel  ac- 
cepted, to  satisfy  his  father,  as  appears  from  the  following  note 
left  by  Lord  Cardwell : 

*Haddo:  Oct.  X2,  1850. 

'Mr.  William  Bathurst  told  us  that  in  18 10  he  met 
Mr.  Peel,  and  congratulated  him  on  his  appointment  as 
Under  Secretary.  Mr.  Peel  said  he  thought  it  no  subject 
for  congratulation,  that  he  only  accepted  it  in  deference  to 
his  father,  and  wished  to  have  been  free  to  form  his  own 
opinion  independently  ujK)n  it.' 

Of  his  short  service  in  the  Colonial  Department  his  papers 
furnish  hardly  any  record.  In  a  general  memorandum  are  these 
few  words : 

*  In  the  preceding  years  I  was  Under  Secretary  of  State  * 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  for  the  chief  part  of  the  time  with 
the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  and  for  the  remainder  with  Lord 
Bathurst.  On  my  appointment  Lord  LivcriK)ol  expressed 
a  wish  that  I  should  occup}*  a  small  house  which,  tliough  a 
detached  dwelling,  formed  part  of  the  building  of  his  own 
residence,  Fife  House.  I  retained  it  until  I  exchanged  my 
apix)intment  in  the  Colonial  Office  for  that  in  Ireland.' 

Mr.  William  Peel  writes  : 

'  When  my  brother  became  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  anil  the  Colonies,  Lord  Liverjiool,  being  Secretary  of 
State,  allowed  him  to  live  in  a  house  adjoining  his  own. 
My  brother  furnished  the  house  at  considerable  exiK»nse. 
The  door  looked  into  Scotland  Yard.  It  was  my  home 
whenever  1  was  in  London  in  the  years  1810,  181 1,  and 
part  of  1812. 

*  My  brother  gave  frequent  dinner  parties  to  official  men 
of  his  own  standing  in  the  House  of  Commons — Croker, 
Goulburn,  Fitzgerald,  Kiehard  Wellesley,  Lord  Desart, 
Manners  Sutton,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  other  unofficial 

*  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  sUies  that  Liverpool,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
Mr.  Pec  I'ft  tirHt  connection  with  office  this  in  Mr.  Peel's  papers,  or  in  Lord 
was    as  private  secretaiy  to  Lord      Liverpool's. 
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Bujiporters  of  the  Government.  Occasionally  he  invited  one 
or  two  of  his  old  college  friends — Shaw  Stewart,  W.  Knatch- 
buU,  and  John  Mills.  But  the  parties  were  less  pleasant 
to  those  who  did  not  take  any  deep  interest  in  politics,  as 
the  conversation  was  almost  exclusively  political.' 

No  doubt  at  the  Colonial  Office  Peel  acquired  experience  in 
administration  which  was  useful  to  him  afterwards,  both  in 
Ireland  and  when,  as  Prime  Minister,  he  had  to  guide  all  the 
departments.  The  Colonial  Secretary  was  at  that  time  also 
Secretary  for  War.  Details,  such  as  are  now  dealt  with  at  the  War 
Office,  were  then  left  chiefly  to  subordinate  departments,  and  to  the 
Secretary  at  War,  a  financial  officer  at  the  Treasury,  at  this  time 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  held  the  post  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
The  Secretary  for  War  had  to  shape  the  general  war  policy, 
and  to  direct  the  great  military  operations  in  which  the  country' 
was  then  engaged.  Lord  Liverpool,  who  had  also  been  Foreign 
Secretary  and  Home  Secretary,  took  a  very  active  interest  in 
military  afiaii*s  in  Spain  and  elsewhere.  From  the  letters  it 
apiiears  that  this  interest  was  shared  by  Mr.  Potl,  who  never 
fails  when  his  old  department  distinguishes  itself  to  express 
sati.sfaction. 

In  the  following  session,  March  181 1,  he  spoke  in  favour  of 
taking  Portuguese  troops  into  British  pay,  and  was  led  into  a 
general  defence  of  the  war  and  of  Wellington.  '  Perhaps  at 
this  very  hour,  while  they  were  deliberating  on  the  vole  which 
they  should  give.  Lord  Wellington  miglit  be  preparing  for  action 
to-morrow  ;  and  when  he  rejected  on  the  venal  abuse  which  had 
been  dissi  niinated  against  that  illustrious  character,  he  felt  a 
ho|>e  that,  if  a  niomentury  irritation  should  ruHle  his  temper  on 
seeing  those  malicious  effusions,  he  would  console  himself  by  the 
general  feelin;^'  which  existed  in  his  favour.  For  his  country 
would  remember  that  he  had  resigned  every  comfort  in  order  to 
fight  her  battles  and  defend  her  liberties  ;  nor  would  his  glory 
be  tarnished  by  the  envy  of  rivals  or  the  voice  of  faction.  He 
cherished  the  sanguine  ex|)ectation  that  the  day  would  soon 
arriviN  when  another  transcendent  victory  would  silence  the 
tongue  of  envy  and  the  cavils  of  party  animosity,  wlien  the 
British  commander  would  be  hailed  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  his 
country,  with  the  sentiment  addressed  on  a  memorable  occasion 
to  another  illustrious  character  :  "  Invidiam  gloria  supertisti.'* ' 

In  May  181 2  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Perceval,  was  murdered. 
Changes  of  course  ensued.    Attempts  were  made  to  strengthen 
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the  Government  by  bringing  in  Mr.  Canning  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, with  Lord  Wellesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Ireland.  This 
overture  Mr.  Canning  at  first  entertained,  but  afterwards  de- 
clined. The  chief  apparent  obstacle  to  the  coalition  was  the 
determination  of  the  Cabinet  to  persevere  in  their  opposition  to 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  to  make  Lord  Castlereagh  leader 
in  the  Commons.  Lord  Wellesley  and  Mr.  Canning  next  tried 
themselves  to  form  a  Government,  but  failed,  being  unable  to 
secure  the  support  of  Lord  Grenville  and  Lord  Grey,  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Peninsular  War.  Lord  Grenville*  and  Lord  Grey 
in  their  turn  failed,  owmg  to  a  quarrel  about  the  household 
offices. 

In  the  end  the  reconstruction  of  the  old  Administration  was 
entrusted  to  Lord  Liverpool,  under  whom  for  fifteen  years  friends 
of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  its  opponents  consented  to  sit  in 
the  Cabinet  together.  His  modest  estimate  of  the  situation  may 
still  be  read  with  interest,  especially  as  regards  the  prospects  of 
his  junior  colleagues. 

*  I  have  had  no  resource  but  to  bring  forward  the  most 
proraisinp:  of  the  young  men,  on  whose  exertions  the  fate 
of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  very 
mu  'li  (lopond.  I  should  l)e  most  hapi\v  to  sec  another  Pitt 
amonpfst  them.  I  would  most  willinj^ly  resign  the  Govern- 
ment into  his  hands,  for  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  Minister  being,  if  possible,  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

*  I  can  assure  you  I  never  sought  the  situation  in  which 
I  find  myself  placed ;  but  havinpj  accepted  it  from  a  sense 
of  ]mblic  duty.  I  am  determined  to  do  my  utmost  for  the 
service  of  the  Prince  Regent  as  long  as  I  have  reason  to 
believe  I  possess  his  confidence,  and  at  all  events  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  that  party  together  which  affords  the 
only  security  either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the  people  against 
the  complete  and  uncontrolled  dominion  of  the  Opi>osition.' 

lender  tin's  Administration  Mr.  Pool  became  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  in  July  1812,  and  in  August  was  sworn  in  as  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Prime  Minister's  letter 
introducing  him  is  interesting  from  Uie  points  of  character 
selected  for  commendation. 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  (lie  Duke  of  lUchniond. 

*F'de  Hoose:  Aug.  i,  1812. 

*  My  dear  Duke, — I  desired  Lord  Batharst  a  few  days  ago 
to  inform  you  that  if  certain  negotiations,  which  were  then 
depending,  and  of  which  you  were  informed,  should  prove 
unsuccessful,  it  was  my  intention  to  pro}K)se  the  situation 
of  Secretary  for  Ireland  to  Mr.  Peel.  I  have  now  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  I  have  proposed  it  to  him  by  the  authority 
of  the  Prince  Regent,  and  that  he  has  accepted  it.  I  can 
speak  with  more  confidence  of  Mr.  Peel  than  I  could  of  most 
persons  to  whom  such  an  office  might  be  offered.  He  has 
been  under  me  in  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  for  two 
years,  and  has  acquired  all  the  necessary  habits  of  official 
business.  He  has  a  particularly  good  temper,  and  great 
frankness  and  openness  of  manners,  which  I  know  are  par- 
ticularly desirable  on  your  side  of  the  water.  He  acquired 
greAt  reputation,  as  you  must  have  heard,  as  a  scholar  at 
Oxford,  and  he  has  distinguished  hinisulf  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  every  occasion  on  which  he  has  had  an  oi)por- 
t unity  of  biK-akhig.  I  have  the  gieatest  hopes,  therefore, 
that  this  api>ointnient  will  prove  acctjplable  to  you  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Government.* 

The  iiep>tiatioiis  nffrriul  10  wt-re  with  Canning,  who  might 
liave  ha<l  ilie  Lonl-Lifiitenam-y  for  Lord  Wollesley,  and  the  Irisli 
Seerelarysliip  for  another  friend.  It  liad  heen  offered  also  to 
Lonl  Pahnersion.  who  jireferred  renniinin«,'  Secretary  at  War. 

Follow inj^  the  Prime  Minister's  i-xaniple.  Mr.  Peel  himsilf 
wrote  to  inform  the  Duke  of  his  up[>ointuu'nt,  adding: 

*I  can  assure  your  Graee  that  I  am  by  no  means  un- 
conscious of  the  many  disqnalirualions  under  which  I 
laliour  in  undertaking  the  duties  of  tliis  sitiuilion.  All 
that  I  can  (tpjioseto  thcin  is  a  nio>i  anxinus  desire  to  acquit 
myself  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  under  whom  1  am  to  he 
employed,  and  to  prove  myself  not  unworthy  of  their  con- 
fidence.' 

The  Duke,  who  had  observed  Mr.  Peels  votes  and  speeches, 
replied  warmly : 
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*  PhoBnix  Park :  Aug.  4,  1812. 

*  Though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
acquainted  mth  you,  I  assure  you  Lord  Liverpool  could 
not  have  found  a  person  in  the  House  of  Commons  whom 
I  would  rather  appoint  to  the  oflSce  of  Chief  Secretary  in 
Ireland.  I  have  no  sort  of  doubt  of  our  going  on  well 
together,  as  I  believe  we  are  inclined  to  act  exactly  on 
the  same  principles.' 

To  which  Mr.  Peel  responds : 

*  The  opportunity  which  Lord  Sidmouth  has  afforded 
me  of  reading  the  several  communications  which  have  been 
made  by  your  Grace  to  the  Home  Department,  in  the  recent 
events  connected  with  the  political  state  of  Ireland,  con- 
fii*ms  the  confidence  which  previously  I  had,  that  I  should 
have  the  satisfaction  of  completely  according  in  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  government  of  Ireland  has  been 
conducted.' 

A  letter  of  congratulation  from  a  friend,  who  happened  to 
be  staying  at  the  Viceregal  Lodge,  gives  further  proof  of  the 
Duke*9  satisfaction. 

Lord  Apsleif '  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'  The  Duke  of  Richmond  has  just  shown  me  a  letter  from 
you,  announcing  your  api^ointraent  as  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

'  As  the  office  is  in  his  gift,  Lord  Liverpool  should  not 
have  submitted  you  for  the  liegent's,  but  for  his  approba- 
tion, which,  I  assure  you,  you  most  fully  have.  But,  as  in 
an  official  letter  he  will  probably  not  express  himself  so 
<tron;:ly  as  he  has  just  privately  done  to  me,  I  cannot  help 
rr]Hatin^  it  to  you,  as  it  must  make  your  commencement 
with  liim  more  pleasant  to  you.  From  what  he  has  heard 
of  you  he  says  he  very  much  prefers  you  to  all  who  have 
been  talked  of  as  likely  to  fill  the  situation.' 

'  Eldest  son  of  th«  Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Baihorst. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
1812-1813. 

First  Acqtiaintanoe  with  Ireland— The  Viceroy  and  the  Castle  Staff— Making 
a  new  Parliament — Garwen*8  Act— Risk  in  representing  Cashel— Chippen- 
ham—Romantic  Refusal  to  barter  Peerages  for  Seats— Third  Parties— 
A  Protestant  Champion — A  delicate  Situation— A  venal  Borough— Poli- 
tical Patronage — An  Irish  Industry— Martyrs— Debts  of  Gratitude— A 
Battle  for  Promotion  by  Merit— A  Job— Greed  of  Irish  Officials— The 
new  Parliament,  First  Impressions. 

Ireland,  when  Mr.  Peel,  in  September  1812,  aged  twenty- 
four,  arrived  there  as  Chief  Secretary,  was  to  him  an  almost 
unknown  country. 

For  three  years  he  had  been  an  Irish  member,  but  his  father 
having  bought  the  seat  for  him,  he  had  found  no  occasion  to  visit 
his  constituents  or  to  hold  communication  with  them.  For 
information,  and  for  traditions  of  Irish  policy,  lio  had  to  depend 
at  fir»t  mainly  on  the  Viceroy  and  the  staff  of  Dublin  Castle. 

Tlie  Viceroy,  however,  having  serve*!  five  years,  and  being 
about  to  quit  Ireland  (where  in  fuel  ho  stayed  but  ten  months 
longer),  was  soon  content  to  leave  most  iSuniness  to  his  able 
colleague,  and  at  the  Castle  the  iHTinantiil  Stcri tary  of  the  Civil 
Department  took  the  opportunity  of  a  clian;:i'  of  niaslers  to 
resign.  I'nder  such  circumstances  tht-  fn  -h  vigour  and  high 
character  of  the  new  Chief  Secretary,  his  iiil>orn  aptitude  for 
business,  his  invariable  courtesy  and  fainuss,  soon  fixed  his 
position  as  the  real  ruler  of  Ireland.  Successive  Lords  Lieu- 
tenant reigned,  Mr.  Peel  govenu'd. 

His  '  Private  and  Confidential  Letters  *  for  six  years  (181a- 
181S)  fill  sixteen  volumes.  Tht*  earliest  nhxXv  to  the  apjx)int- 
ment  of  a  new  Under  Secretary,  and  show  tliat  on  sucli 
a  question  Peel  meant  to  be  consulted,  and  wislnd  to  import  his 
chief  coadjutor  from  England. 

Addressing  a  friend,  then  Under  Secretary  at  the  Home 
Office,  after  stating  the  salary  in  Dublin  as  al>out  2,500/.  with 
the  house  in  Phcenix  Park,  allowances,  ^c,  he  writes : 

d2 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  J.  Beckett. 

*  Sept.  s.  i8ia. 

'  Now,  my  dear  Beckett,  let  me  know  what  you  think  of 
this.  Nothing  would  give  me  more  real  pleasure  than  if 
you  could  be  induced  to  come  here.  Remember  that  I 
want  you,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  act  with,  not  under 
me.  The  Duke  knows  nothing  of  this  appUcation,  and  I 
only  "^ish  to  be  prepared  in  case  he  should  consult  me. 
My  chief  motive  for  writing  is  the  anxiety  I  feel  to  act  with 
one  for  whom  I  have  such  a  real  regard,  and  of  whom  I 
have  so  high  an  opinion.' 

Mr.  Beckett  having  with  thanks  declined  the  offer,  hinting 
also  that  the  Qome  Secretary  might  propose  a  friend,  Peel 
replies : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  J.  Beckett. 

*Sept.  14, 1812. 

*  Lord  Sidmouth  himself  apprised  me  that  he  was  favour- 
ably disposed  to  Mr.  Hawthorne.  I  do  not  know  him  ; 
indeed,  I  have  not  seen  him  ;  but  should  any  objections  occur 
to  me  to  his  appointment,  or  should  I  feel  a  decided  prefer- 
ence in  favour  of  any  other  individual  on  public  grounds,  I 
should  have  no  difticulty,  of  course,  in  stating  this  to  Lord 
Sidmouth.  Whoever  is  appointed,  I  must  have  confidence  in 
bini.  There  is  but  one  alternative,  and  I  should  adopt  it 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.' 

Lord  Sidmouth  did  not  press  the  claims  of  his  candidate,  and 
tlio  post  was  given  to  Mr.  Gregory  (till  tlieu  a  Commissioner  of 
Kxcist'),  with  whom,  under  successive  Viceroys,  Mr.  Peel  main- 
tained intimate  personal  relations. 

Among  the  confidential  letters  on  Irish  questions  exchanged 
with  Lord  Sidmouth,  through  whom  Mr.  Peel  communicated 
oflicially  with  the  Cahhiet.  those  of  special  interest  are  few,  pre- 
Bcntin<^  tlierein  a  contrast  to  the  copious  and  important  private 
correspondence  kept  up  in  later  years  between  Peel  himself  as 
Home  Secretary  and  his  successors  in  Ireland. 

With  the  Prime  Minister,  under  whom  he  had  served  for  two 
years  at  the  Colonial  Office,  his  intercourse  was  full  and  free. 
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The  chief  topics  at  first  were  the  fortunes  in  war  of  Wellington 
and  Bonaparte,  and  the  important  business  of  electing  a  new 
Parliament,  which  for  the  time  engrossed  the  Chief  Secretary's 
attention. 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Fife  Hoose :  Sept.  10,  1812. 

*  My  dear  Peel, — I  had  never  the  least  doubt  that  you 
would  be  pleased  with  the  Duke  of  Bichmond,  and  that  he 
would  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  apiK)int- 
ment.  I  trust  he  may  be  induced  to  remain  in  Ireland  till 
the  spring  of  next  year.  Indeed,  it  would  be  particularly 
awkward  to  make  any  change  in  the  Government  till  the 
Catholic  question  is  brought  to  some  issue,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that,  whenever  a  change  is  made,  we  may  in  vain  look 
for  a  successor  who  will  give  equal  satisfaction  to  all  classes 
of  tlie  King's  subjects. 

'  Since  you  left  us  we  have  had  a  continued  succession  of 
good  news,  the  entrance  into  Madrid,  the  capture  of  Astorge 
j-esterday,  and  the  ofiicial  account  of  the  raising  the  siege 
of  Cadiz  to-day.  In  short,  the  prosi>ect  in  the  Peninsuhi 
was  never  so  brilliant,  and  I  trust  the  campai«;n  will  not 
close  without  the  French  being  driven  at  least  across  the 
Ebro. 

*  Ever  most  aflfectionatoly  yours, 

*  LiVEKPOOL.* 

Mr.  Pill  to  Lord  LiverjwoL 

*  Sopt.  14.  I  Si  2. 

*  I  assure  you  that  we  fully  participated  in  your  joy  at 
all  the  good  news  which  you  have  sent  us  from  the  Penin- 
sula, and  I  think  we  attribute  to  it  in  a  great  dtj^ree  the  ex- 
traordinary tranquillity  of  this  countrj-  hi  every  part  of  it. 

*  The  i)ro8j)ect  of  the  Duke  of  Eichmond's  stay  gives  me 
the  greatest  possible  satisfaction.  Indeed,  if  he  left  us,  as 
Sir  Charles  Saxtoii  is  about  shortly  to  resign  his  situation, 
a  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  Chief,  and  Under  Secretary  would 
find  themselves,  I  fear,  much  embarrassed  should  anv  diiti- 
colties  arise.' 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Fife  House :  Sept.  22,  1812. 

'  I  believe  I  can  now  say  that  a  Privy  Counca  will  be 
held  for  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  Monday  next,  the 
29th  inst. 

'  You  will  of  course  send  us  all  the  information  you  may 
obtain,  and  make  every  exertion  which  can  be  safely  made 
for  the  support  and  assistance  of  our  friends.  We  are 
placed,  however,  under  considerable  difficulties  in  consequence 
of  Curwen's  Bill,  and  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
should  so  conduct  ourselves,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  to  be  able  distinctly  to  state  that  we  have  been  no 
parties  to  any  money  transactions  whatever  between  those 
who  may  have  influence  in  boroughs  and  the  persons  who 
may  be  elected  to  represent  them. 

'  What  the  persons  will  do  under  the  present  circum- 
stances who  have  hitherto  sold  their  interest  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  conduct  of  private  indi- 
viduals, it  cannot  be  either  safe  or  proper  for  Government 
to  embark  in  any  transaction  which  could  be  considered  as 
a  violation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment so  recently  passed.  There  can  be  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, for  our  being  precluded  from  recommending  individuals 
as  well  in  the  instances  of  close  boroughs  as  in  those  of 
popular  elections,  and  the  arrangements  incident  to  the 
election  must  in  those  cases  be  understood  between  the 
parties  without  reference  to  Government,  except  what  may 
arise  from  the  fair  patronage  and  influence  which  they  must 
always  possess.' 

In  snch  aflairs  Peel  was  as  yet  without  experience,  the  last 
general  election  (1807)  having  been  in  his  undergraduate  days, 
and  his  own  election  (1809)  having  been  arranged  for  him  by  his 
father. 

The  Act  (49  Geo.  III.  c.  118)  somewhat  oddly  eited  as 
'  Curwen's  Bill '  had  recently  been  passed  to  check  the  sale  of 
seats.  It  provides  that  any  person  giving,  or  promising  to  give, 
or  consenting  to  the  gift  of  any  money,  office,  or  employment. 
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to  procure  a  return  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  any  place,  shall, 
if  not  returned,  forfeit  for  each  such  gift  or  promise  1,000/.,  and 
if  returned,  shall  be  incapacitated  to  serve  in  that  Parliament  for 
that  place. 

In  the  (Commons,  Windham  and  others  had  hotly  opposed  the 
Bill,  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  was  called  to  order  for  declaring  that 
an  assembly  who  thus  avowed  their  own  corruption  represented, 
some  the  Treasury,  some  their  patrons,  some  their  own  money, 
but  not  the  Commons  of  England. 

The  reform  was  warmly  supported  in  Committee  by  tlie 
Speaker  (Abbot),  who  declared  the  question  to  be  '  whether  tlie 
seats  in  this  House  shall  be  henceforth  pubhcly  saleable ; '  and 
intimated  his  firm  persuasion  that,  if  the  Bill  were  rejected,  they 
would  see  seats  advertised  for  public  auction.  The  purchase  of 
seats  by  offices,  he  said,  was  an  offence  against  the  law  of  Par- 
liament, aild  in  his  opinion  punishable  as  a  misdemeanour  at 
common  law.  Mr.  Perceval's  Government  did  not  oppose  tlie 
Bill,  but  carried  an  amendment  limiting  the  penalty  for 
corruption  by  promising  office  to  cases  of  '  express  *  contract, 
so  as  not  to  make  illegal  'honourable  understandings'  and 
'  debts  of  gratitude.' 

The  whole  Act  appears  to  have  been  commonly  regarded  in 
1812  much  as  a  later  generation  regarded  the  Act  49  Geo.  III. 
c.  126,  prohibiting  over- regulation  prices  for  commissions  in 
the  army.  In  either  case  forbidden  bargains  were  habitual 
and  notorious.  Ostensibly  the  law  was  obeyed,  practically  it 
was  taken  to  mean  '  Thou  shalt  not  be  found  out.' 

For  a  Government  to  bo  found  out  was  serious.  Hence  tii** 
Prime  Minister's  admonition.  I>ord  Liverjjool,  who  had  hini*:«  If 
carrietl  the  l>ill  ilirouj^h  the  Upper  House,  recognises  the  im- 
propriety of  di.*ire^'anlin^  a  recent  statute,  but  sees  no  objection 
on  the  ground  of  morality  or  honour.  Such  for  many  years  yi  t 
to  come  was  the  prevailing  sentiment,  and  on  both  sides— amon^ 
the  Reformers  as  well  as  among  the  Tories— until  the  nomination 
boroughs  were  abolishe<l,  the  sale  of  seats  went  on.  A  youn;^ 
member  of  the  Government  had  little  option  but  to  ser>'e  his 
party  in  all  such  ways  as  the  public  conscience  then  npprovtd. 
Thus  to  the  usual  pecuniary  transactions  in  Irish  close  boroii^'Ii'^, 
officially  Peel  shut  his  eyes  and  stopped  his  ears.  Personally  lie 
gave  up  Cashel,  but  loijked  to  friends  to  find  for  him  a  siniilur 
seat  in  England,  and  to  his  father  to  complete  *  the  arrangements 
incident  to  the  election.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

*Sept.  29, 181 2. 

*  I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  representing  Cashel 
myself,  as  I  think  the  risk  would  be  too  great. 

'I  have  written  to  my  father  intimating  to  him  the 
impossibility  of  procuring  my  return  by  the  grant  or  pro- 
mise of  pecuniary  consideration.  The  Government  have  so 
many  friends  to  provide  for,  whose  circumstances  give  them 
stronger  claims  than  mine  upon  their  assistance  in  procuring 
a  return,  that  I  will  make  great  sacrifices  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  troubling  j^ou  on  my  account.  I  have  no  doubt 
my  father  would  purchase  the  permanent  interest  in  a 
borough,  if  he  could  procure  it,  with  a  certainty  of  success. 
I  shall  trust  to  him  for  my  own  election/ 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  (Private,)  'Fife  House:  Oct.  i,  1812. 

*  With  respect  to  all  official  i)orsons  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  that  they  should  bo  elected  for  places  to  which 
no  imputation  can  attach  undur  Curwen's  Act. 

*  Long  will  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  your  own  elec- 
tion, which  he  believes  he  has  secured  for  Chippenham.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rujht  lion.  C.  Ijmg. 

•Oct.  s,  1S12. 

'  I  have  just  received  your  letter  on  the  subject  of  my 

election  for  Chippenlmni.     I  conclude,  of  course,  that  it  is 

my  father's  intention  to  purchase  Maitland*s  entire  interest 

in  the  borough.     I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 

trouble  you  have  had  in  this  affair.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Arhuthnot  {Secretary  to  the  Treatomi). 

•Oct.  5.  i8i2. 

*  I  have  been  very  cautious  in  all  proctM'din^'s  here.  Judj:je 
Day  has  the  management  of  Tralee  for  Sir  E.  Denny,  the 
proprietor.  I  have  hitlurto  had  no  opi>ortunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  judge's  intentions.  This  sort  of  business  is 
so  new  to  me  that  my  bead,  like  yours,  is  rather  apt  to  I>e 
confused.' 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Fife  HoaM :  Oct.  7,  181 2. 

*  The  ne\rs  from  America  is  most  satisfactory.  This  was 
our  weak  side,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  good  manage- 
ment we  shall  be  able  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  Yankees. 

'  Lord  Gathcart's  account  of  the  battle  ^  between  the 
Russians  and  the  French  on  September  7  is  very  satisfac- 
tory.  There  exists,  as  all  our  letters  confirm,  the  best  pos- 
sible spirit  in  Russia,  and  if  the  Government  will  persevere 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer,  Bonaparte  will  be  under 
difficulties "  which  he  has  never  yet  experienced.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  reflect  that  he  is  now  nearly  eight  hundred  miles 
from  the  Russian  frontier.' 

The  vacancy  at  Cashel  was  satisfactorily  filled,  and  tlie  Prime 
Minister  withstood  the  temptation  to  buy  another  Irish  borough 
seat  for  an  English  peerage. 

Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

'Oct.  6, 1812. 
'  Sir  C.  Saxton,  who,  you  are  of  course  aware,  has  re- 
signed the  situation  of  Under  Secretary  in  the  Civil  Depart- 
ment, wishes  to  come  into  Parliament,  and  would  have  no 
objection  to  sit  for  Cashel.  His  disposition  is  favourable 
towards  Government,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  l)elieve 
that  he  would  give  it  his  support.  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  cannot  receive  any  which  would  be  more  creditable  to 
the  Government  than  Saxton*8.' 

Lord  Liverjwol  to  Mr.  Peel, 

•Oct.  9,  i8i2. 

'  I  have  not  the  least  objection  to  Sir  Clmrlfs  Saxton 
being  elected  for  Cashel.  You  may  assure  hiiu  from  me 
that  I  only  expect  from  my  friends  a  generally  favourable 

*  The  battle  of  Borodino,  bloody  '  Sept.  16,  Moscow  was  in  flames. 

bat  indecisive.    Next  day  the  Has-      Oct.  25,  Napoleon  began  his  disas- 
aian  troops  fell  back  on  Moscow.  trous  retreat. 
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disposition,  and  that  I  shall  never  attempt  to  'interfere  with 
his  right  to  vote  as  he  may  think  consistent  with  his 
duty  upon  any  particular  question. 

'  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  I  hear 
from  all  quarters  the  most  satisfactory  accounts  of  your 
success  and  popularity  in  Ireland.  You  will  readily  believe 
that  no  person  can  be  more  gratified  by  these  accounts  than 
myself.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

*  Lord has  made  as  yet  no  arrangements  for  the  re- 
turn for^^"^.  His  object  is  an  English  peerage,  and  if  he 
had  encouragement  to  expect  that  his  claim  to  that  distinc- 
tion would  be  favourably  considered  when  an  opportunity 
shall  offer,  he  would  be  inclined  to  offer  the  free  return  to 
Government  for  this  election.* 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 
'  {Private  and  confidtntial.)  *  London :  Oct.  lo,  1812. 

*  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  me  to  hold  out  the 
expectations  suggested  to  Lord . 

*  I  could  have  had  four  seats  from  Sir ,  and  three 

from  Sir ,  if  I  would  have  promised  them  they  should 

have  been  made  peers  upon  the  first  creation.  I  have  lost 
them,  but  I  would  rather  lose  than  make  such  an  engage- 
ment, and,  though  it  has  been  intimated  to  me  that  without 
an  engagement  I  might  hold  out  the  expectation  that  it 
might  be  a  consequence,  I  have  always  felt  that  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  was  either  a  virtual  engagement  in 
itself,  or  an  act  of  deception.  I  would  rather  lose  a  few 
votes  than  involve  myself  in  any  such  dilemma. 

'  I  know  that  there  are  engagements  not  more  creditable 
and  less  advantageous,  but  these  were  not  made  by  me,  and 
I  am  particularly  solicitous  to  avoid  adding  to  engagements 
of  this  description.  You  must  do  the  best  you  can  without 
the  promise  of  an  English  peerage. 

'  Do  not  suppose  me  too  romantic  from  the  firat  part  of 
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my  letter,  but  (independent  of  my  indifference  to  office  un- 
less I  can  hold  it  creditably)  I  am  satisfied  that  a  disposi- 
tion to  contract  engagements  of  this  description  will  in  the 
end  rather  weaken  than  strengthen  any  Government.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

*Oct.  14,  1813. 

« Lord expressed  his  willingness  to  take  the  chance 

of  the  peerage  and  give  us  the  return  for  the  borough,  but 
I  distinctly  told  him  that  I  would  not  accept  it  if  it  was 
offered  with  any  hope  that  he  would  get  the  peerage. 

'  I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  deprecating  that  sort  of 
answer  to  applications  of  this  kind  which,  while  it  pro- 
fesses to  make  no  positive  engagement,  makes  a  virtual  one, 
which  cannot  be  broken  without  a  gross  deception  on  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  given. 

'  In  this  very  instance  we  might  get by  such  an 

answer,  but  both  the  Duke  and  myself  would  rather  see  the 
borough  represented  by  the  most  decided  enemy.' 

The  following  letters  throw  light  on  the  somewhat  complex 
relations  at  this  time  of  parliamentary  parties. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

•Oct.  27. 1812. 

*  Colonel  Foster  says  that  he  considers  Colonel  O^'lc,  the 
present  member  for  l^rogheda,  to  stand  in  his  siioes  in 
Parliament.  Ogle  is  from  inclination  with  the  Oi)i>osition, 
and  is  decidedly  pledged  on  the  Catholic  question;  but 
in  order  to  secure  his  return  he  gave  a  promise  to  Foster 
that  he  would  support  us  on  every  other  but  the  Catholic 
question. 

*  I  confess  it  appears  to  me  that,  assuming  that  seats  at 
the  Treasury  Board  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are 
members  of  ParUament,  this  sort  of  deputation  siioukl  not 
be  admitted  as  a  claim  for  continuing  in  that  office. 

*  The  Duke  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  had  some  con- 
versation with  Foster  on  the  subject  this  day.    We  wish 
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to  have  your  sentiments  upon  it,  and  I  shall  be  governed 
by  them.  We  are  the  more  particular  in  requesting  to  be 
favoured  with  them  as  the  Fosters  are  not,  I  think,  very 
well  satisfied  with  the  Irish  Government/ 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr,  Peel. 
*  (PrivcUe  and  confidential.)  *  Walmer  Castle :  Not.  i,  1812. 

'We  must  upon  this  occasion  pay  some  attention  to 
prudential  considerations,  which  arise  out  of  the  present 
state  of  parties.  Our  danger  is  not  from  Opposition,  but 
evidently  from  the  third  parties  headed  by  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Canning,  who  will  represent  themselves  as  holding 
the  same  opinions  as  we  do  on  all  popular  topics,  who  wiU 
say  that  they  have  as  much  right  to  be  considered  as 
the  successors  of  Mr.  Pitt's  party  as  ourselves,  and  whose 
object  will  consequently  be  to  detach  as  many  of  our  friends 
as  possible. 

'  The  practical  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
the  next  session  will  be,  Who  are  the  true  Demetriuses  ?  and 
on  the  issue  of  that  question  the  fate  of  the  Administration 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
necessity  they  will  be  under  of  acting  with  the  Opiwsition 
on  any  question  on  which  they  wish  to  put  us  in  a  minority 
will  give  us  gi-eat  advantaRos,  if  proper  use  is  made  of  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  our  main  object  to  commit  our  friends  u\x)n 
some  important  question  of  national  policy,  and  until  tliey 
are  committed  we  cannot  know  with  certainty  who  are 
really  to  be  trusted. 

*  I  have  already  heard  of  two  or  three  who  have  been  re- 
fused what  could  not  be  granted,  and  who  have  announced 
in  consequence  their  intention  of  joining  the  Neutral  Squad. 
I  thuik  it  by  no  means  clear  that  they  will  carry  this  mten- 
tion  into  effect,  but  I  mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  illustrat- 
ing the  game  which  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  playing  by  all 
the  shabby  i>eople  of  the  party.  Under  these  circumstances 
I  think  we  should  avoid,  if  possible,  offending  the  Foster 
connection. 

'  Your  report  on  the  state  of  the  elections  in  Ireland  ia 
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very  satisfactory,  and  more  than  meets  our  most  sanguine 
expectations.  We  have  been  very  lucky  in  our  i)opular 
elections  in  England.  The  result  appears  to  be  that  the 
Bnrdettites  lose  considerably.  The  Opposition  lose  in 
numbers,  and  they  lose  for  the  present  Eomilly,  Brougham, 
Tiemey,  Horner,  and  William  Lamb.  Canning  loses  seven. 
Lord  Wellesley  gains  nearly  as  many.  We  shall  gain  in 
England  the  difference  of  between  thirty  and  forty.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

'Nov.  I,  1812. 

'  Croker  tells  me  that  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley  have 
forty  members  in  the  new  ParUament.  I  hope  his  sole 
authority  is  the  **  Morning  Chronicle.'* ' 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Fife  House:  Nov.  7,  181 2. 

'  Croker  is  entirely  misinformed.  Canning  has  lost  by 
the  dissolution  seven,  and  Lord  Wellesley  has  not  gained  as 
many.  Upon  the  most  favourable  calculation  for  them 
which  I  have  seen  I  cannot  make  their  parties  more  than 
twenty,  or  at  most  twenty-five.* 

While  usinj?  every  lawful  exertion,  in  tlie  makin;:  of  the  new 
Farliameut,  for  the  gone  nil  interest  of  liis  p:irty.  Mr.  iVei  was 
not  less  mindful  of  individual  claims.  Tlio  following'  h.tter:? 
show  how  generously  the  youiijj  Minister  rtsjucted  the  claims  of 
a  veteran  Protestant  champion,  and  how  zealously  in  his  private 
capacity  he  cared  for  personal  friends. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Attoruetf -General  (Nawri/i). 

•  Dublin  Castle  :  Oct.  2.  iSi2. 

•  I  entirely  agree  with  you  in  your  ojiinion  upon  the 
service  which  the  Protestant  cause  would  derive  from  the 
active  exertions  of  an  Irishman  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  would  share  with  Dr.  Duigenan  in  zeal  but  would 
temper  it  with  a  httle  more  discretion.    At  the  same  time 
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I  mast  own  that  I  could  never  bring  myself  to  propose  to 
Dr.  Duigenan  to  resign  his  seat  in  Parliament,  after  all  his 
labours,  and  all  his  persecutions  for  righteousness'  sake,  and 
all  the  obloquy  he  has  braved  and  will  brave  in  the  cause 
of  the  Protestant  Ascendency.  I  think  he  should  consult 
his  own  inclinations  exclusively  in  retiring  from  the  field. 
I  would  not  only  let  him  consult  them,  but  I  would  really 
wish  that  he  might  feel  an  impression  that  the  Government 
were  sensible,  I  had  almost  said  of  his  services,  and  that 
they  would  lend  him  a  hand  in  buckling  on  his  cumbrous 
armour  for  another  encounter.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Earl  ofDesart. 

'  Oct.  19, 1812. 

*  I  will  do  all  that  I  possibly  can  for  you,  and,  if  certain 
complex  arrangements  which  I  am  now  making  on  your 
account  turn  out  favourably,  I  am  not  without  liope  that 
you  may  still  look  forward  to  a  seat  in  St.  Stephen's. 

'  Do  not,  in  any  letters  either  to  me  or  Lord  Liverpool, 
advert  in  the  slightest  degree  to  any  pecuniary  negotiations. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  keep  perfectly  clear 
from  them,  and  that  w*e  should  be  enabled  to  state  bofid 
fide  that  the  Government  have  been  no  party  to  them  and 
have  had  no  concern  whatever  with  them. 

'  Yours  ever  most  aflfectionatoly, 

'KoiJEWT  Peel.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Apslcy. 

•Oct.  29,  1S12. 

*  You  are  doubtless  aware  that  Sir  Charles  Saxton,  in 
addition  to  his  return  for  Malmesbury,  has  secured  the 
good-will  of  the  respectable  voters  of  Cashel  by  those 
popular  arts  and  professions  which  no  good  subject  should 
resort  to.  However  ho  has  done  it,  and  api^ears  ui  the 
double  capacity  of  a  citizen  and  a  burgess.  It  so  hap)>ens 
that  Desart  has  a  friend  upon  his  hands  (having  secured 
his  own  return  for  Bossiney  on  the  condition  of  bringing 
that  gentleman  into  Parliament)  who  is  neither  citizen  nor 
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burgess,  nor  likely  to  become  so  unless  Desart  can  secure 
to  him  a  reversionary  interest  in  one  of  the  two  places  for 
which  Saxton  is  returned. 

*  Saxton  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prefer  to  sit  for  Cashel. 
If  therefore  the  well-known  political  integrity  of  Mr.  William 
Bobert  Newman,  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  Gabriel,  Devon 
(Desart's  friend),  could  recommend  him  on  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  to  the  electors  of  Malmesbury,  Desart  might 
retain  his  seat  for  Bossiney,  which  otherwise  he  must 
vacate.  Desart's  object,  as  he  delicately  insinuates,  is  to  be 
put  in  conununication  with  Mr.  Pitt  [the  patron]/ 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Admiralty :  Sept  28,  tSiz. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  Arbuthnot  and  Lord  Liverpool  are 
to  get  through  it,  but  I  understand  that  there  are  great 
perplexities,  and  that  Curwen's  Bill  is  not  quite  the  caput 
mortuum  that  people  supposed.  I  always  thought  that 
the  effect  of  such  measures  of  reform  must  be  to  throw  the 
boroughs  into  the  hands  of  mere  adventurers,  who  will  stick 
at  nothing  to  get  in,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  who  have  anj* 
scruples/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

'Oct.  I,  tSia. 

*  I  have  written  to  my  father  aliout  my  own  oletlion,  as 
I  hold  that  there  are  many  others  who  have  stroii«,'er  claims 
ui)on  the  assistance  of  Government  than  miua.  Indeed,  I 
should  be  very  anxious  to  avoid  adding  to  the  trouble  which 
Lord  Liveri)ool  and  Arbuthnot  have  to  wade  through. 

'  I  nni  placed  in  a  delicate  situation  enou<;li  lure,  bound 
to  secure  the  Government  interests,  if  ixissible,  from  dilapi- 
dation, but  still  more  bound  to  fuint  with  horror  at  the 
mention  of  money  transactions,  to  threaten  tlie  unfortunate 
culprits  with  im{)eachment  if  they  hint  at  an  impure  re- 
turn, and  yet  to  prevent  those  strongholds  Cashel,  Mallow, 
and  Tralee  from  surrendering  to  the  enemies  who  besiege 
them/ 
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Mr.  Croker  to  Mr,  PeeL 

'Oct.  8, 1812. 

'  Pray  just  say  whether  you  would,  as  my  private  friend, 
advise  me  to  proceed  at  Down,  and  to  incur  the  expense, 
which  is  calculated  at  2,oooZ.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

*  Dublin  Castle:  Oct.  9,  181 2. 

•  I  think  it  undoubtedly  for  the  interest  of  Government 
that  you  should  persevere.  But  I  feel  some  difficulty  in 
giving  you  advice  as  a  private  friend  in  regard  to  the  expense 
which  it  would  be  prudent  for  you  to  incur.  It  must 
depend  a  great  deal  upon  your  own  feeling  upon  this  point. 
How  far  is  a  man  in  a  high  official  situation  '  bound  to  do  all 
he  can  to  provide  himself  with  a  seat  in  Parliament  ?  I 
own  that  I  feel  in  my  own  case  that  every  exertion  should 
be  made  by  me  to  secure  my  own  election.  If  I  failed  I  pre- 
sume the  Government  would  offer  me  its  assistance,  and 
that  I  should  have  a  claim  upon  it.  But  I  should  certainly 
not  prefer  it  till  I  had  proved  my  wilUngness  to  mako  every 
reasonable  sacrifice  to  provide  myself  with  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. That  is  my  feeling  ui)on  the  subject,  and  I  have 
acted  ui>on  it  in  this  very  instance,  as  Lord  Liverixx)]  desired 
nie  to  luivu  myself  returned  for  an  unobjectionable  Irish 
borouf^h,  which  I  have  not  done. 

'  If  you  fail  at  Down,  having  made  as  good  a  fi<^ht  as 
you  can,  your  claim  on  the  Government  will,  I  think,  be 
irresistible.  But  1  think  if  I  were  in  your  place  I  would 
make  the  fiuht.' 


*o*' 


Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  (Confidential.)  •  Friday. 

*  I  find  the  borouj^h  [Down]  extremely  well  disi>nsed  to 
me.  Of  tlu*  respectable  and  steady  people  I  have  a  decided 
majority,  not  less  than  twenty.  But  there  are  sixty-two 
l>erson8  who  arc  extremely  doubtful.     Of  these  sixty-two 

"  Mr.  Croker  wm  Seeretarj  to  the  Admiraltj. 
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some  few  are  respectable,  and  will  probably  give  me  an 
honest  support,  but  the  votes  of  the  great  majority  of  these 
must  be  had  by  money,  or  places. 

*I  have  the  greatest  repugnance  to  bribery,  and  in 
neither  of  my  former  elections  could  I  approve  it.  Nor  can 
I  now,  but  my  agent  informs  me  that  many  voters  will  re- 
quire money,  and  that  without  a  compliance  with  this  re- 
quest I  shall  do  no  good.  The  return  absolutely  depends 
upon  pounds  sterling.  The  best  computation  which  my 
agents  can  make  is  that  2,000/.  will  be  necessary.  Now  I 
have  no  such  sum,  nor  is  it  expected  from  me.  Government 
on  such  occasions  often  interfere,  and  though  I  know  that 
you  on  this  side  have  not  extensive  means,  yet  I  suppose 
you  have  some,  and  Arbuthnot  has  more. 

*  The  natural  expenses  will  be  500/.  These  I  think  I 
am  bound  to  make  good.  But  with  regard  to  the  money  for 
votes,  that  I  expect  from  Government.  If  Government  will 
not  do  it,  I  am  satisfied  as  far  as  relates  to  me,  though 
we  shall  lose  the  return.  But  if  they  consent,  and  wUl 
authorise  me  to  exi)ect  2,000/.,  I  shall  go  on  certain  of  the 
return.  This  latter  I  hoi>e  will  be  the  case,  as  Arbuthnot 
led  me  to  believe.  It  would  be  of  the  gi*eatest  imiK)rtance 
that  I  should  have  at  least  1,000/.  bj'  return  of  post. 

'  My  ()piK>nents  have  certainly  got  togi'ther  a  consider- 
ablf  sum,  and  are  pretty  lil)eral  of  it.  They  have  oi>en 
liouMs  alnady,  and  1  am  told  that  they  think  a  vote  not  too 
dear  at  ^o/. 

*I  hoi)e  on  Friday  to  enable  you  to  settle  Ilolford's 
busiui'ss  as  you  wished.     God  bless  you.' 

Mr.  IWl  to  Mr.  Crokcr. 

*  Dublin:  Oct.  10,  181 2. 
'It  IS  quite  iniiK)ssible  for  me  to  bo  answerable  for 
Government  in  England.  You  say  on  this  side  wo  have  no 
extensive  means.  We  have  none ;  we  are  anticipating  at  this 
moment.  We  received  !,ooo/.  yesterday,  not  a  farthing  of 
which  is  left.  I  would  have  sent  you  1,000/.  as  a  private 
concern  between  ourselves,  with  no  reference  whatever  to 

s 
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Government,  if  I  had  it,  but  I  have  it  not.  If  you  think 
proper  to  take  the  chance  whether  it  will  assist  you,  you 
can  promise/ 

3/r.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Oct.  13, 1812. 

*  I  find  that  Hawthorne  is  giving  money  at  a  great  rate, 
and  I  begin  to  think  that  he  may  effect  his  purpose  by 
those  means.  I  have  been  most  guarded  in  my  expenses, 
and  have  expressly  forbidden  in  a  way  to  be  obeyed  all  money 
transactions.  With  regard  to  the  promising  of  places  and 
employments,  I  do  assure  j'ou  that  I  have  given  the  most 
positive  directions  against  any  such  thing.' 

*  Oct.  16. — One  thing  I  must  beg  of  you  to  bear  in 
mind,  which  is,  that  I  must  have  a  few  of  the  small 
places  in  your  gift,  for  some  poor  and  honest  fellows  who, 
though  they  have  not  asked  me,  are,  I  think,  in  honour 
entitled  to  my  gratitude.  But  in  this  I  shall  not  draw 
heavily  upon  you.' 

Closely  associated  with  the  parliamentary  elections,  which 
soon  were  over,  was  the  perpetual  and  irksome  but  vitally  im- 
portant task  of  so  distributing  the  Castle  favours  as  to  con- 
cihate  and  retain  the  most  support. 

Patronage,  in  most  times  and  in  most  countries  an  acknow- 
ledged source  of  influence,  was  in  Peel's  time  and  in  Ireland  an 
engine  of  governmout  so  necessary  that  it  must  be  understood 
and  used  by  one  who  meant  to  govern. 
^  The  Chief  Secretary  being  practically  also  patronage  secretary, 
and  the  country  being  ruled  largely  by  ascendency  of  class  and 
creed  and  methodised  corruption,  one  of  his  first  duties  was  to 
keep  together  the  more  venal  adherents  of  the  party  in  power, 
by  promising  from  time  to  time,  and  as  occasion  offered  paying 
to  each  man  his  price. 

For  this  purpose,  as  regards  the  greater  county  potentates, 
Mr.  Peers  chief  guide  at  first  appears  to  have  been  a  confidential 
paper  bequeathed  to  him  by  a  predecessor.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
in  his  own  handwriting,  had  drawn  up  a  list  of  counties,  regis- 
tering in  each  the  families  of  greatest  influence,  tlieir  '  objects,* 
and  the  favours  they  had  received,  with  oocaaional  remarks  when 
for  the  present  they  ought  to  be  content.    To  a  young  adminis- 
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trative  hand  tliis  was  a  useful  manual,  soon  supplemented  by  his 
own  experience.  Another  book  records  the  politics  of  members^ 
their  funily  connections,  and  tlie  patronage  bestowed  on  them. 

At  all  times,  but  especially  (which  was  Peel's  first  Irish 
experience  in  1 813  and  his  last  in  181 3)  before  and  during  a 
general  election,  the  Chief  Secretary  had  to  confront  a  pitiless 
and  pelting  storm  of  applications,  written  and  oral.  Of  tlie  few 
Irish  industries  by  which  it  was  possible  to  earn  a  living,  to  a 
large  class  the  most  congenial  was  that  of  founding  claims  to  be 
urged,  first  on  borough  or  county  members,  peers  spiritual  and 
temporal,  or  other  persons  of  influence,  and  afterwards  by  them 
upon  the  Govei-nment.  Daily  Mr.  Peel  was  beset  with  impor- 
tmiities  for  posts  as  gaugers,  hearth-money  collectors,  revenue 
clerks,  stamp  distributors  Ac,  not  cliiefiy  from  the  candidates 
themselves,  but  in  larger  numbers  from  persons  of  position  and 
rank,  recommending  the  appUcants  either  from  family  reasons, 
or  more  frequently  to  oblige  constituents  and  electioneering 
agents.  Another  class  of  suitors  solicited,  for  themselves  or  for 
their  relatives  and  friends,  preferments  in  the  Church,  hvings, 
deaneries,  bishoprics.  Others  sought  the  power,  or  even  claimed 
it  as  a  right,  to  appoint  the  Sheriff  for  their  respective  counties, 
a  matter  of  great  consequence.  Others  again  preferred  requests 
for  peerages,  for  steps  in  the  peerage,  or  for  Government  support 
in  the  election  of  representative  peers. 

In  dealing  with  these  petitioners  Mr.  Peel  had  one  advantage, 
owing  to  which  and  to  his  jiersonal  character  his  advent  to 
oflicc  began  in  some  sort  a  new  era  of  administration.  ^lost 
of  his  predecessors  huvin<;  been  coiniecled  with  the  noble 
families  of  Inland,  the  needy  aristocracy  and  gentry  of  the 
country  had  availed  thenirielves  of  their  intimate  relations 
with  the  Secretary  to  extort  more  places  from  the  Government, 
bishoprics  and  deaneries  and  the  liii^her  otlieial  ap|>ointme)it8 
for  their  sons,  brothers,  nephews,  and  friends,  the  lower  revenue 
offices,  gaugerships,  mess4*ngerships  4&c.,  for  their  illegitimate 
sons  and  disearde<l  sen*ants. 

Mr.  Peel,  on  the  ctintrary,  came  into  otlice  untrannnolled  by 
Irish  friendships  or  Irish  family  claims,  and  at  once  he^'an  to 
assign  the  patronage  on  what  were  then  deemed  public  grounds. 
Government  api^fiintnients  were  still  bartered  largely  and 
avowe<ily  for  |>oiitical  inlliieiice.  Ihit  favouritism,  family  inte- 
rest9,  personal  caprice,  ceased  to  be  the  only  doors  of  entrance 
to  the  public  service ;  applications  were  considered  on  their 
merits;   courageous  individuals  even   made  bold  to  take  the 
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unprecedented  step  of  writing  to  Mr.  Peel  for  employment  or 
*  promotion  without  getting  tbeir  suit  supported  by  a  patron. 

To  the  mass  of  applications  Mr.  Peel's  replies  are  simply 
brief  refusals  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant's  name.  To  requests  from 
persons  of  consequence  bis  answers,  if  not  favourable,  are 
friendly.  But  if  even  a  county  magnate  put  bis  claims  too  bigh, 
Mr.  Peel  let  him  know  it. 

Mr.  Peel  to  tlie  Duke  of  Richmond. 

'Mr.  H.  came  to  me  the  other  day,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  to  receive  a  final  assurance  of  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  done  for  his  son.  My  answer  was  that  I 
could  give  him  no  specific  assurance  whatever,  bat,  for  a 
proof  of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  Irish  Government 
towards  himself  and  his  family,  must  refer  him  to  the  offer 
which  I  had  been  authorised  to  make  to  him  of  the  Secre- 
taryship to  the  House  of  Industry,  which  very  situation 
had  been  subsequently  accepted  by  the  brotlior  of  a  county 
member.  With  this  he  professed  himself  much  dissatisfied, 
said  1h»  thoupjht  he  had  been  scandalously  treated,  and 
hinted  at  the  tremendous  consequences  which  must  ensue, 
if  bo  should  make  it  known  that  the  Prime  Minister  had 
written  him  a  letter  promisin*^  to  recommend  an  application 
of  bis  for  a  seat  for  his  son  at  one  of  the  Revenue  Boards 
lo  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  Government,  and  that 
they,  after  he  had  procured  a  seat  in  Parliament,  refused 
to  j)romisc  the  appointment  to  his  son  when  a  vacancy 
should  occur.  As  there  is  no  use  i)i  ar*^uiii<];  with  a  man 
who  calls  this  a  jwsitive  promise  of  Lord  Liverpool's,  I  told 
him  he  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  the  whole  trans- 
iwi'um  as  public  as  he  pleased,  and  I  am  only  afraid  that 
ho  will  not  avail  himself  of  the  permission  he  has  received. 
The  raj^e  he  was  in  was  quite  ridiculous ;  he  threatens  to 

brinj;  in  the   bitterest  enemy   we  have  for  ,   doubts 

wlutlier  the  Union  is  of  any  advantage  to  Ireland  if  the 
assurances  of  the  Prime  Minister  are  tol)e  thus  disregarded, 
and  is  quite  sure  there  ought  to  be  an  inde]K*ndent  Govern- 
ment in  that  country.     I  think  the  argument  that  the 
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Union  must  be  dissolved  because  H.'s  son  is  not  appointed 
to  the  Board  of  Excise  is  only  equalled  by  the  exclamation 
of  Major  Sturgeon :  "  The  world's  at  an  end,  my  Quarter- 
master is  dead."  * 

With  equal  spirit  the  new  Giief  Secretary  resented  attempts 
to  use  political  influence  in  screening  a  delinquent. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  B.  Littlehales. 

*  I  do  not  understand  what  General  Mitchell  means  by 
asking  for  an  authority  to  assure  Lord  A.  that  nothing  is 
meant  personally  hostile  to  him.  There  is  nothing  per- 
sonally hostile  meant  to  the  paymaster,  who  is  evidently 
implicated  ;  it  is  only  for  his  public  and  official  delinquency 
that  we  wish  to  punish  him.  Lord  A.  cannot  presume  to 
su2)i)08e  that  if  the  Lord  Lieutenant  had  any  ground  for 
I)ersonal  hostility  against  him  as  Lord  A.,  an  individual, 
he  would  take  his  revenge  by  inquiring  into  his  conduct  as 
a  yeomanry  officer.  I  do  not  think  the  style  of  General 
Mitchell's  correspondence  a  very  iK^comin*,'  one  to  a  general 
officer.  What  has  he  to  do  with  Lord  A.'s  **  leading  illtere^t 
in  the  county,"  or  with  his  "  attachment  to  the  party  at 
present  at  the  head  of  affairs  *'  ?  If  his  interest  or  attaeh- 
ment  were  ten  times  as  great,  it  ouj^ht  not  to  1h»  considered.* 

How  vij.'ilant  the  young  dis|>onser  of  favours  was  not  to  let 
one  slip  through  his  hands  without  vuhie  received,  is  seen  in  a 
letter  from  Loudon  to  his  Under  Sc^'cretary. 

*  I  perceive  by  the  officiiil  minutes  that  a  Mr.  Mitclu  II 
has  l)een  api)ointed  a  supervisor  of  hearth  money.  Let  im* 
know  who  Mr.  Mitchell  is,  and  at  whose  reeomiuendatiou 
he  IS  appointed.  It  is  probable  that  some  friend  in  Parlia- 
ment has  received  an  obligation.* 

Kor  did  Mr.  Peel  allow  the  private  solicitations  of  a  friend, 
however  intimate,  to  override  wliat  he  regardetl  as,  on  public 
principles,  the  just  claims  of  another.  To  Mr.  Hawthorne, 
Mr.  Croker*8  victorious  opponent  at  Donii,  he  writes : 
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*  Your  sapport  in  Parliament  will  entitle  you  to  that  atten- 
tion which  Government  must  always  feel  disposed  to  show  their 
friends.' 

Out  of  this  grew  no  small  embarrassment,  for  notwith- 
standing Peel's  timely  warning  to  Croker,  not  to  promise  places 
and  employments,  and  Groker*8  assurance  that  he  had  given 
most  positive  directions  against  any  such  thing,  he  had  incurred 
in  Down  *  debts  of  gratitude,'  which  as  a  matter  of  conscience 
for  six  years  he  never  ceased  imploring  the  Chief  Secretary  to 
help  him  to  discharge. 

A  few  of  the  letters  may  show  how  this  vicious  system  of 
political  patronage  worked  (making  its  entangled  victims  a 
torment  to  themselves  and  others),  how  Peel  did  his  duty,  and  how 
he  bore  the  infliction.  His  answers  display  infinite  patience 
and  good  humour,  with  sincere  desire,  limited  only  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  to  extricate  and  aid  his  friend,  who,  on  principle,  was 
entitled  to  urge  some  claims  as  a  member  of  the  Government, 
apart  from  his  personal  hold  on  Mr.  PeeL 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  PveL 

•Nov.  13,  1S12. 

'  We  are  Roin<?  to  petition  against  Mr.  Hawthorne,  so 
that  I  must  beg  of  you  to  grant  him  no  favours  till  his  seat 
is  assured.' 

'Jan.  19,  181 3. — I  regret  extremely  the  apiwintnient  of 
L.  to  the  place  in  Down.  L.  was  a  great  supj)orter  of  mine, 
hut  he  was  a  dirty  little  joblier,  and  had  sold,  as  I  was  in- 
formed,  a  place  which  he  was  to  obtain  through  my  influence. 
I,  of  er)urse,  having  such  suspicion,  declined  to  recommend 
his  friend.  Then,  anpjer,  rage,  and  accusations  of  ingratitude 
a.i^ainst  me ;  afterwards  defection  to  the  enemy,  and  open 
h.»>tility.  The  place  is  one  which,  except  for  a  triumph 
f»vi  r  iny  friends,  Mr.  L.  would  not  have  thoupjht  of  accept- 
in;:,  and  I  understand  that  he  professes  to  give  away  the 
salary  to  a  jioor  relation.* 

*  April  9. — Have  I  any  chance  of  this  place  ?  I  have 
no  right  to  ask  for  it,  but  i>oor  W.,  who  resignwl,  may 
have  some  claim.  He  did  so  on  the  exi)ectation  that  some 
friend  of  mine  would  have  succeeded  him,  and  would  have 
dit*d  before  he  would  have  otherwise  given  up. 
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'  You  hate  receiving  notes  of  this  kind,  don't  you  ?  Yet, 
I  assure  you,  not  so  much  as  I  hate  writing  them. ' 

'  Au(f.  3. — Is  there  a  coast  officer's  place  at  Annalong,  in 
county  Down,  vacant  ?  Can  you  give  it  to  one  of  my 
martyrs?  'Tis  but  35Z.  per  annum.  My  martyr's  name 
you  will  find  in  my  list. 

'  Oh,  my  dear  Peel,  the  horror  of  refusing  a  friend  is  no- 
thing at  all  to  the  horror  of  asking  a  friend.  I  wish  you 
had  never  gone  to  Ireland,  or  that  I  never  had  had  a  con- 
tested election.  I  leave  you  to  guess  which  side  of  the 
alternative  I  should  have  been  most  pleased  with.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

'Dublin  Castle:  Aug.  7, 1813. 

'You  are  quite  pathetic  about  the  coast  officer  at 
Annalong.  There  is  no  vacancy  there,  but  it  does  so  happen 
that  there  was  one  at  Rogerson's  Quay,  which  was  filled 
up  yesterday.  The  man  who  was  appointed  to  it  vacated 
a  messenger's  place  worth  60/.,  to  which  Mr.  J.  M.  shall 
forthwith  be  apix)inted. 

*  Thus  will  J.  M.  (who,  no  doubt,  is  qualified  to  lie  a 
messenger,  no  part  of  whose  duty,  I  fancy,  is  the  conveyance 
of  messages)  get  60/.  a  year  instead  of  35/. 

*  Oh,  my  dear  Croker,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  nreivf  an 
application  from  a  friend  with  which  vou  can  without  ditli- 
culty  comply.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  iWl. 

'  Aup.  10. — When  about  to  thank  you  for  your  kindnrss, 
your  double  kindness  {his,  quia  cito),  about  M.,  the  inclosid 
letter  came  to  oblige  me  to  burden  my  thanks  with  a  lU'W 
application.  I  have  told  you  the  whole  and  hard  story  of 
Mr.  F.  You  know  that  all  I  aj^k  is  a  remove  to  l)ulilin. 
Pray,  then,  buir  me  in  mind,  and  endeavour  to  niuku  this 
move  for  me. 

'  You  laugh  at  my  pathos  al)out  asking  favours,  but 
seriously  I  assure  you  (if  not  pathetically)  that,  hating  it 
with  any  man,  I  abominate  and  detest  it  ri«-cf-ri>  of  you. 
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*  I  wish  that  all  our  lives  we  were  only  to  have  such  in- 
tercourse as  in  those  happier  days  when,  whoever  teased  us 
separately,  at  least  we  had  the  consolation  of  not  teasing 
one  another,  and  when  once  a  week  at  least  we  found  a 
solace  and  diversion  in  coffee  and  Quintilian,  buttered  toast 
and  General  *  Bobinson. 

*  Shall  we  ever  know  one  another  in  that  happier  state  ? 
I  dare  say  we  should  Uke  one  another  even  better  than 
we  do.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker, 

*Atig.  i6,  18x3. 

*  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  no  application  for  an  office 
of  200I.  per  annum  in  Dublin  which  it  would  give  me  per- 
sonally more  pleasure  to  comply  with  than  yours  in  favour 
of  Mr.  F.  But  if  you  knew  the  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands who  for  themselves,  their  relations,  or  their  friends, 
l)eers,  Parliament  men,  and  aldermen,  some  with  promises, 
some  with  claims,  are  at  this  moment  hovering  over  every 
office  of  200I,  a  3'ear  in  which  the  remotest  prospect  of  a 
vacancy  can  be  discerned  by  the  quickest  eye — if  you  knew, 
as  i)erhHps  you  do,  that  there  are  three  such  vacancies  in 
a  year — ^you  would  admit  that  difficulties  exist.  If  I  can 
overcome  them  I  will.     I  can  say  no  more.* 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Dec.  18.  1S14. 

*  After  the  last  Down  election  I  gave  you  a  hst  of  some 
favours  which  I  had  promised  to  solicit.  I  am  now  so 
pressed  with  regard  to  these  that  I  must  beg  of  you  to  let 
me  have  answers  to  show.  In  two  cases  I  am  so  pledged 
that  I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  do  something.' 

*  Jurt.  26,  181 5. — You  are  an  extraordinary  fellow,  with 
all  your  great  avocations,  to  recollect  all  my  trifles,  and  to 
write  me  such  full  and  pleasant  answers.  I  thank  you  very 
nmch  for  your  tide-surveyors'  i)laces.  They  are  a  great  re- 
lief to  my  conscience.' 

*  The  Hoo.  Frederick  BobinBon,  who  had  a  torn  for  military  qnestiona. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Crokcr. 

•Oct.  28. 18 1 5. 

*  I  rather  flatter  myself  (as  Eobinson  would  say)  that 
you  will  receive  a  letter  from  Lord  Whitworth  which  will 
gratify  you.  There  are  few  places  in  the  port  of  Dublin 
worth  200I.  per  annum,  and  none  vacant ;  but  there  is  one 
vacant  of  600Z.  a  year  in  the  Customs,  which  will,  I  have 
no  doubt,  suit  Mr.  F.  equally  well,  and  the  satisfaction  it 
will  give  Lord  Whitworth  and  myself  to  apix)int  him  to  this 
office,  instead  of  to  the  one  which  you  selected  for  him,  will 
be  precisely  as  three  to  one. 

'I  believe  the  api)ointment  of  your  friend  will  be  almost 
the  only  one  in  which  I  have  had  any  personal  gratification 
since  I  came  into  office.' 

Mr.  Crokcr  to  Mr.  Peel 

•July  22,  1S17. 

*  I  am  obliged  to  remind  you  of  an  application  I  have 
been  making  to  you  these  five  j'ears,  to  place  Mr.  McC. 
on  the  list  of  candidates  for  hearth-money  colketions.  I 
am  also  pressed  for  a  tide-waiter's  or  any  small  place 
of  that  kind.  These  two,  and  M/s  business  which  1  wrote 
to  you  about  the  otlier  day,  are  the  remains  of  my  Down 
campaign,  and  are  really  debts  of  gratitude  which  I  wish 
you  would  enable  me  to  pay.' 

'  Au(t.  2. — 1  am  deliglited  at  M.'s  succtss,  51114!  more 
obliged  to  Lord  Whitworth  and  you  than  I  can  expriss/ 

*  Feb.  8,  1 81 8. — I  want,  really  and  anxiously,  or  1  would 
not  ask  you,  a  tide-waiter's  place,  or  any  other  similar 
thing  of  40/.  or  50/.  per  annum,  and  1  entreat  you,  if  you 
can,  to  give  it  to  me,  and  as  soon  as  you  can.  You  may  be 
satisfied  I  should  not  write  in  this  style  if  I  wi-re  not 
seriously  interested  in  this  matter,  which  is  really  of  eon- 
se<juence  to  me.* 

When  such  were  the  requirements  of  one  defeated  candidate, 
who  bad  promised  not  to  draw  heavily,  it  may  be  conceived  what 
claims  came  in  through  sitting  members.    In  general  these 
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might  cause  less  trouble,  their  rights  (if  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment) to  certain  minor  patronage  being  by  usage  well  defined. 
But  when  for  duties  of  exceptional  importance  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  select  the  most  efficient  officer,  Mr.  Peel  found  it 
no  easy  task  first  to  beard  the  local  potentates,  and  afterwards  to 
allay  their  anger.     For  example : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Lovaine, 

*  The  situation  of  Collector  of  Excise  of  Cork  is  of  so 
much  importance  to  the  revenue,  the  district  being  the 
second  in  extent  in  Ireland,  inferior  only  to  Dublin,  that  we 
were  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  appointing  one  of  the 
Surveyors-General  of  Excise,  who  had  no  other  claims  than 
those  of  merit,  which  are  not  usually  thought  much  of  here.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

*  After  a  hard  and  well-contested  battle  with  Longfield 
we  have,  despite  of  his  resistance  and  the  recommendations 
of  Lord  Shannon,  made  Pennefeather  Collector  of  Cork, 
somewhat  to  the  surprise  and  satisfaction,  I  believe,  of  the 
Board  of  Excise. 

*  In  advising  this  api)ointment  I  may  with  truth  assert 
that  I  was  only  actuat(»<l  by  a  desire  to  place  a  most  efficient 
man,  whom  I  never  saw,  and  who  has  not  a  shadow  of  what 
is  usually  meant  in  Inland  by  the  terms  of  "  claim  upon 
Government,"  in  a  situation  of  so  much  iniiK)rtance. 

*  I  think  if  F ,  the  inspector  of  taxes  who  ^\g  in- 
formation that  led  to  the  inquiry  into  the  hearth-money 
department,  were  promoted  for  his  merits  to  \w  a  Surveyor- 
General  of  Taxes  in  lieu  of  IVnncfeather,  we  should  liavu 
a  place  for  the  man  recommended  by  Lonj»fit?ld,  who  is  a 
pro-collector  of  Excise,  which  would  not  at  all  satisfy  him, 
but  might  perhai>8  api>ease  his  wratli. 

'Thus  we  should  have  promoted  two  deservintr  officers  in 
the  Excise,  at  the  exiKiise  of  some  indignation.* 

The  constant  bartering  of  favours  for  political  support  forced 
on  Mr.  Peel  as  chief  administrator  of  a  system  founded  largely 
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on  corruption,  seems  by  reaction  to  have  confirmed  habits  of 
delicacy  where  his  private  interests  were  concerned. 

In  one  case  only  he  proposes  on  his  own  account  a  *  job '  for 
an  Englishman  in  Ireland,  but  the  job  is  of  a  very  innocent 
nature.     Two  letters  tell  the  whole  story : 


Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Do  not  forget  Mr.  B.,  who,  expecting  something  better 
than  being  a  banker's  clerk,  is,  with  his  large  family,  out  of 
employment.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

'Feb.  i6,  1813. 

*  There  is  a  man,  whom  I  have  long  known,  of  very  re- 
spectable character  and  family  connections,  who  has  just 
lost  a  situation  which  he  had  long  filled  with  credit  to  him- 
self, and  which  had  enabled  him  to  support  a  family  of 
eleven  or  twelve  children. 

'  He  was,  I  believe,  chief  clerk  in  a  bank,  and  lost  the 
situation  by  the  dissolution  of  the  concern.  If  then*  should 
be  any  situation  of  about  300?.  ayear,  either  in  the  revenue 
or  any  other  department  (for  he  could,  I  fancy,  find  suffi- 
cient security),  I  should  be  happy  to  have  him  appointed, 
and  I  know  that  he  would  be  a  very  useful  servant  of  tlie 
public.  I  do  not  press  this  job  of  mine  very  earnestly  in 
ix)iiit  of  time.' 

In  resolving  never  to  use  his  command  of  Govennnont 
patrol la^'C  in  Ireland  for  his  own  behoof,  Mr.  Peel  at  this  time 
stood  almost  alone.  As  a  rule,  ample  provision  for  a  nian^s 
family  and  friends  w^as  regarded  as  a  perquisite  of  onicc.  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  who  warmly  approved  Mr.  Peers  endeavour  to 
intrmluce  in  this  respect  a  higher  standard,  was  on  his  guard 
against  rapacity.     Before  Mr.  PeePs  first  arrival  in  Ireland  he 

had  written  to  him  :  •  If is  appointed  to  the  situation  [of 

Irish  Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer],  his  applications  for  oflices 
for  his  friends  will  be  without  end,  and  you  and  I  shall  have  much 
trouble  with  him.' 

Fourteen  years  later  Mr.  Peel,  as  Home  Secretary,  supporting 
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Mr.  Oonlbum  in  a  conrageous  remonstrance  against  the  greed 
of  an  Irish  law  officer,  thus  summarises  his  own  experience  in 
the  past : 

*  Whitehall :  Jan.  6,  1826. 

'  I  approve  of  every  word  which  you  wrote  to  .     I 

found  in  Ireland  that  every  official  man,  not  content  with  the 
favour  of  Government  to  himself,  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
quarter  his  family  on  the  patronage  of  Government. 

*  I  took  the  course  that  you  have  done,  in  order  to  enable 
me  to  resist  with  effect  such  extravagant  pretensions.  I 
determined  never  to  gratify  any  private  wish  of  my  own 
by  the  smallest  Irish  ap]X)intment. 

'  There  is  nothing  half  so  disgusting  as  the  personal 
monopoly  of  honours  and  offices  by  those  to  whom  the 
distribution  of  them  is  entrusted.' 

During  and  immediately  after  the  elections,  letters  were  ex- 
changed between  Mr.  l^eel  in  Ireland  and  his  friends  in  England 
on  the  complexion  of  tlie  new  Parliament  and  tlie  prospects  of 
parties. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Downing  Street :  Sept.  16.  1812. 

*My  dear  Peel, —I  arrived  in  town  yesttnliiy,  and 
immediately  placed  myself  in  your  chair  at  the  [Colonial] 
office.  One  principal  object  of  my  writing  is  to  thank  you 
for  the  detail  of  my  future  occupation  which  you  were  so 
good  as  to  give  mo  previous  to  setting  off  for  Ireland.  AVe 
miss  you  cruelly  in  London.' 

*  Oct.  1 5. — The  elections  here  go  on  favourably  enough. 
The  worst  is  that  Sir  L.  Holmes  has  given  his  seats  to 
Lord  AVellesley,  and  Buller  has  sold  him  his,  the  former 
on  the  promise  of  a  i)eerage,  the  latter  for  reasons  not 
known. 

*  Yours  most  affectionately, 

'Henby  Gol'liiurn.' 
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The  Hon.  F.  Robimon  •  to  Mr.  PeeL 

'Newby  Hall:  Oct.  i8,  1812. 

'My  dear  Peel, — For  many  weeks  have  I  taken  the 
virtuous  resolution  of  devoting  my  pen  to  your  service, 
and  as  frequently  have  I  abandoned  so  laudable  an 
intention. 

*  At  one  time  I  wished  to  congratulate  you  upon  your 
debut  in  the  driving  line,  which  Apsley  assured  us  was  of 
the  best  description,  and  at  another  I  wished  to  condole 
with  you  upon  the  pleasures  of  managing  an  Irish  general 
election.  If  you  hate  an  election  only  half  as  much  as  I 
do,  I  do  not  envy  you  your  share  of  happiness. 

*  I  am  in  the  mean  time  extremely  doubtful  whether  we 
shall  gain  much  by  the  dissolution,  and  I  know  various 
persons  of  the  Frondeur  tril>e  who  disapprove  of  the  measure. 
The  only  very  agreeable  circumstance  which  as  yet  it  has 
produced  is  the  prospect  of  both  Brougham  and  Creevv 
being  beat  at  Liverpool.  The  mortification  of  those  two 
fellows  would  comjiensate  for  a  world  of  trouble  and  dis- 
appointment in  other  respects. 

*  I  have  been  ruined  in  iwstage  during  the  dissolution, 
l)ecause  numbers  of  corres^wnding  friends  have  been  absurd 
enough  to  congratulate  mc  iqion  being  Treasiinr  of  the 
Navy,  the  denial  of  which  has  given  me  more  trouble  than 
the  duties  of  fifty  such  oftices ;  and,  moreovtr,  there  is 
nothing  so  unpleasant  as  explaining  to  a  congratulating 
acquaintance  that  his  good  wishes  are  premature. 

*  I  plunged,  however,  into  all  the  mysteries  of  trade  before 
my  holidays  began,  and  saw  enough  of  them  to  think  that 
nothing  can  be  worse  than  the  restrictive  system  which 
Buonaparte  comin-ls  us  to  adopt,  and  which  obliges  us 
to  make  as  much  fuss  about  importing  twenty  pounds  of 
truffles  as  if  it  were  an  army. 

•Talking of  armies,  I  think  theEussians  will  get  Buona- 
parte into  a  tremendous  scrape,  if  they  will  but  fight  it  out. 

*  Afterwards,  as  Lord  Goderich,  Prime  Minister. 
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I  hold  this  opinion  in  spite  of  the  prognostics  of  Croker, 
who  goes  about  saying  they  will  get  licked,  for  no  other 
reason  but  because  everybody  else  hopes  for  another  result. 
*Entre  nous,  I  think  Croker  a  very  decided  enemy  to  the 
Government,  and  I  know  but  one  motive  that  prevents  him 
from  openly  endeavouring  to  trip  up  our  heels.  I  mention 
this  to  you,  because  you  may  as  well  be  on  your  guard  in 
your  communications  with  him. 

*  It  gives  me  great  concern  to  think  unfavourably  of  one 
for  whom  personally  I  would  willingly  entertain  a  very 
different  opinion ;  but  I  am  persuaded  he  is  more  mixed  up 
in  a  Canning  and  Wellesley  intrigue  than  we  are  aware  of, 
and  I  am  sensible  that  he  has  ingenuity  enough  to  turn  his 
own  version  of  facts  to  whichever  cause  he  may  espouse. 

'  It  appears  to  me  from  many  circumstances  that  he  has 
a  personal  dislike  to  most  of  the  members  of  the  present 
Government,  and  I  suspect  it  arises  from  some  want  of 
little  attentions  on  their  part  to  him.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  it  unfortunately  makes  me  much  more  reserved  than 
I  used  to  be  in  his  societ^s  and  I  avoid  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  Government  and  its  proceedings  as  much 
as  possible. 

*  Very  aflfectionately  yours, 

'F.    KOBIKSON.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Oct.  26,  tSl2. 

*  Strange  to  say,  the  object  which  some  folks  stated  as 
the  chief  one  in  the  dissolution,  viz.  the  taking  the  Govern- 
ment boroughs  out  of  Canning's  hands,  has  totally'  failed  in 
spirit  though  not  in  the  letter,  for  he  and  Lord  Wellesley 
will  not  have  fewer  than  forty  votes  in  our  House.  1  shall 
never  cease  tx)  regret  our  folly  in  the  conduct  of  that  lust 
negotiation.  I  say  our,  thou«;h  it  was  neither  yours  nor 
mine,  but  you  will  understand  what  I  mean. 

*  fie  assured  we  shall  e%*ery  da}*  have  more  cause  to 
lament  it.  "  Keep  down  Canning,*'  keep  down  fire,  restrain 
steam.' 
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How  macb  Mr.  Peel  had  been  set  upon  his  guard,  and  how 
determined  he  was  to  keep  out  of  any  intrigue  against  Iiord 
Liverpool,  appears  from  his  answer. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

*  Oct.  30,  1812. 

'  I  am  much  surprised  at  the  accession  of  strength  which 
from  your  letter  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley  seem  to  have 
gained.  I  am  not,  however,  much  alarmed  by  it,  as  I  trust 
and  believe  that  the  House  of  Commons,  after  what  has 
passed,  will  support  Lord  Liverpool  against  either  or  both 
combined.  There  never  was  a  time  when  I  felt  more 
determined  to  do  all  I  could  to  support  the  Government 
on  its  present  footing,  and  on  the  principles  on  which 
it  will  meet  ParUament. 

*  If  I  understood,  as  I  believe  I  did,  the  offers  made  to 
Canning,  I  think  they  were  fair  ones,  as  he  himself  must 
have  thought  when  he  accepted  them.  And  as  to  keeping 
him  down,  the  Government  knew  his  power  too  well  not  to 
work  to  have  it  exerted  in  their  favour.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Xor.  2. — I  have  filled  all  our  friends  with  joy  by  pro- 
phesying that  we  should  not  lose  on  the  Irish  oK'ctions.  If 
indeed  we  should  gain,  you  will  be  in  great  reputation  as  a 
practical  statesman.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Castlcreagh. 

*  Dublin  Castle:  Kuv.  14,  1S12. 

*  Althouf^h  our  pain  in  Ireland  may  not  have  been  very 
great,  1  think,  considering  the  exertions  which  have  been 
made  by  our  opiK)nents,  the  incredible  activity  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  and  tlic  Catholics,  we  have  done  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  in  maintaining  our  ground.' 
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Mr.  Goulbitrn  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Colonial  Office:  Nov.  14,  1812. 

*  You  have  gained  much  honour,  and  I  only  wish  that 
Arbuthnot  had  done  half  as  well  in  England.  Entre  nous^ 
it  has  been  most  infamously  mismanaged.* 

Deeply  interested  in  his  work  in  Ireland,  which  was  in  arrear 
owing  to  the  elections,  the  Chief  Secretary  put  off  as  lonj?  as 
possible  his  necessary  appearance  at  Westminster,  for  the  short 
sitting  before  Christmas.  When  he  arrives  there,  a  few  sen- 
tences in  his  letters  on  business  to  the  Irish  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  give  his  first  impressions 
of  the  new  House : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Right  Hon.  W.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

'Irish  Office:  Dec.  5,  1S12, 

*  It  is  difficult  to  say  anything  of  domestic  politics,  as 
the  campaign  has  not  yot  opened  with  any  order.  I  think 
there  is  a  considerable  fcelinp;  in  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  Canning,  and  that  many  of  the  Opposition  are 
squaring  their  opinions  in  conformity  with  his. 

'There  is  evidently  no  concert  between  the  loading 
members,  and  the  loss  of  Tierney,  whose  speeches  I  think 
kept  the  opinions  of  the  Opposition  togetlior,  is  severely 
felt.  Ponsonby  ^  declared  that  he  never  heard  of  AMiitbroad's 
amendment  till  the  S|H'aker  read  it  from  the  chair.  Creovy 
made  a  motion  last  niglit  which  Lord  Milton,  who  sat  next 
him,  got  up  to  reprobate,  and  which  I  believe  Whitbread 
alone  would  have  supported.  Castlereagh  made  a  very 
good  si>eech  indeed  on  the  thanks  to  Lord  WelliiiL^ton.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  lUrhmofuL 

*  Irish  Office  :  D<c  15,  iSi2. 

' I  think  the  Catholics  have  come  deliberatily  to  a  reso- 
lution to  try  how  far  intimidation  will  succeed  in  the  new 

*  The  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
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Parliament.  If  they  do  not  find  that  answer,  I  dare  say  they 
will  quietly  relapse  into  supplication,  and  perhaps  some  of 
them  will  affect  repentance.' 

With  such  anticipations,  and  without  taking  any  holiday. 
Peel  returned  to  his  Irish  post.  On  December  30,  he  writes  to 
Goulbum : 

*  I  arrived  in  Dublin  on  Monday  last,  after  a  tedious 
passage  of  twenty-six  hours.  If  the  report  of  the  loss  of 
another  frigate  captured  by  the  Yankees  be  true,  I  hope 
the  Admiralty  will  be  impeached.' 
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CHAPTER  m. 
1812-1813. 

The  Caiholio  Qaestion—Position  of  Canning  and  Lord  Wellesley— Lord 
Liverpool  and  his  Cabinet — Peel  and  his  Colleagues  in  Ireland— Con ver- 
sion  of  his  Predecessor— Grattan's  Committee  and  BiU— Protestant  Fears 
and  Hopes— Education  of  the  Irish  People. 

The  political  problem  in  Ireland  most  urgently  requiring  the 
insight  and  foresight  of  a  statesman  was  that  familiarly  known 
as  '  the  Catholic  question,'  a  legacy  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth, 
of  Cromwell,  of  William,  and  of  Anne. 

Before  the  Union  with  Great  Britain,  the  question  had  been 
this :  given  a  people  three-fourths  Catholic,  but  with  a  Protes- 
tant Parliament,  a  Protestant  Executive  Government,  Protestant 
judges,  and  a  Protestant  Established  Church,  the  landowners 
also,  and  the  upx>er  classes  generally  being  chiefly  Protestants — 
to  such  a  people  so  governed  how  far  can  civil  equahty  be  granted 
without  subverting  the  whole  Constitution  ? 

To  this  question  the  eighteenth  century  liad  pven  a  partial 
answer.  Europe  generally  had  become  more  tolerant.  In  Ire- 
land, of  the  savage  Penal  Code  against  Catholics  but  little  now 
remained.  Its  most  severe  enactments  had  been  rei)ealed,  or 
had  fallen  into  disuse.  A  long  series  of  Relief  Acts  had  been 
passeil  by  Protestant  Irish  Parhaments  in  1774,  in  1778,  in  1782, 
in  1792,  and  in  1793.  The  last  of  these  had  restored  to  Catholics 
the  electoral  franchise,  parliamentary  and  municipal.  In  theory 
it  had  admitted  them  to  other  common  rights  of  citizenship,  to 
carry  arms,  to  take  degrees,  to  endow  a  school  or  college,  to  sen^e 
on  grand  juries,  to  act  as  magistrates,  to  hold  cinl  and  military 
offices  of  trust.  But  in  practice,  even  from  minor  pusts,  such  as 
ma*:istracie8  and  commissions  in  the  anny  or  navy.  Catholics  were 
mostly  excluded,  and  from  undertaking  the  higher  aibninistrative 
or  judicial  functions,  or  sitting  as  legislators  in  either  House  of 
Parliament,  they  were  still  disqualified  by  law. 

While  the  Union  was  pending,  many  Catholics  had  been 
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induced  to  support  that  measure  by  hopes  held  out  to  them 
that  the  United  Parliament,  with  an  overwhelming  Protestant 
majority  ^*om  England  and  Scotland,  would  be  able  and  willing 
to  make  concessions  more  liberal  than  could  be  safely  granted 
so  long  as  there  should  be  a  separate  Parliament  for  Ireland, 
returned  by  a  great  majority  of  Catholic  electors. 

Since  the  Union,  twelve  years  had  passed  leaving  these  expec- 
tations unfulfilled.  George  III.,  who  from  the  first  had  warned 
his  ministers  that  to  such  a  measura  he  never  would  consent, 
had  remained  inflexible  in  that  determination.  Pitt,  though  he 
denied  that  he  had  given  any  distinct  pledge  to  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics, yet,  refusing  to  be  responsible  for  the  absolute  frustration  of 
their  hopes,  had  resigned  in  1801.  But  four  years  later,  being 
again  in  office,  when  Fox  moved  in  favour  of  the  Catholics, 
Pitt,  rather  than  distress  the  King  (who  reproached  him  with 
having  caused  his  mental  malady  by  pressure  on  this  question), 
had  withstood  the  resolution  as  ill  timed,  and  had  defeated  it  by 
nearly  three  to  one.  After  Pitt*s  death.  Fox  had  failed  to  settle 
tlie  question.  The  Duke  of  Portland's  ministry  had  left  it  open. 
Mr.  Perceval  had  strongly  opposed  concession.  Lord  Grenville 
and  Lord  Grey,  on  the  contrary,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  demand  a 
total  change  in  the  system  of  government  in  Ireland,  and  tlie 
immediate  repeal  of  civil  disabilities  on  account  of  religious 
opinions.  And  now  Lord  Liverpool  again  had  kept  the  question 
oyten,  not  only  in  his  Cabinet,  but  to  some  extent  in  his  own 
mind,  which  led,  it  will  be  seen,  to  frequent  rumours  of  his  con- 
version. Extracts  from  tlie  letters  *  exchanged  while  he  Wiis 
first  fnd<»avourin;x  to  form  a  GoveninuMit  on  a  coinprehcnsivc 
basis  will  sliow  the  positions  taken  up  on  the  one  hand  l»y 
the  new  •  third  party  *  of  I'ories  who  favoured  the  Calliolio 
claims,  on  tlie  other  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  by  Mr.  Peel. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  IAverp*niL 

*May  iSy  1S12. 

•  To  Imcouu'  a  i)art  of  your  Administration  with  tlir  \Xi" 
vions  knowliil^e  of  voiir  unalttrtd  opinions  as  to  tin*  policy 
t»f  n-^i.slinj;  all  considtration  of  the  state  of  the  laws  atYtil- 
inj;  her  Majesty's  Koman  Catholic  subjects  would  be  to  lend 
inysilf  to  the  defialinj^  of  my  own  declared  opinions  on  that 
un>st  iniiM>rtant  question — opinions  which  are  as  far  as 
those  of  any  man  from  being  favourable  to  preci])itate  and 

>  From  X«ord  LiverpoorB  manuscript  papers. 
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unqualified  concession,  but  which  rest  on  the  conviction  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  with  a  view  to 
the  peace,  tranquillity,  and  strength  of  the  Empire,  to  take 
that  whole  question  into  their  early  and  serious  considera- 
tion, and  earnestly  to  endeavour  to  bring  it  to  a  final  and 
satisfactory  settlement.' 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Lord  Wellesley. 

'Fife  House:  May  19,  18 12. 

'  Upon  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  subject  [of  Catholic 
disabilities]  was  discussed  in  Parliament,  I  expressly  stated 
that  circumstances  might  arise  in  which  in  my  judgment 
some  alteration  in  those  laws  would  be  advisable. 

*  I  have  always  been  desirous  of  hearing  the  specific  pro- 
position which  should  explain  distinctly  what  part  of  the 
existing  securities  it  was  intended  to  repeal,  what  part  it 
was  intended  to  preserve,  and  what  were  the  new  securities 
which  it  has  been  so  often  declared  must  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  some  of  those  which  are  at  present  in  force. 

*  I  will  fairly  own  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  opinions 
and  feelings  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  I  do  not  believe  such 
a  ])roject  to  be  practicable,  consistently  with  the  attainment 
of  the  avowed  objects  of  really  satisfying  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  of  affording  an  adequate  security  to  the  Established 
Church  and  Constitution. 

*  Entortaining  this  opinion,  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  continue  to  resist  a  parliamentary  inquiry  on  that  sub- 
ject, which  in  my  judgment  would  Ik?  productive  of  no  other 
etTict  than  that  of  alarming  the  Protestants  on  the  one 
linnd,  nnd  of  deluding  and  deceiving  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  other. 

*  Besides  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  referred,  the 
circuinstancos  of  Europe  at  this  time  give  rise  to  objections. 

*  I  have  thought  this  explanation  due  to  my  colleagues 
and  myself.  In  one  point  we  are  all  agreed,  that  this  is 
not  the  moment  at  which  the  question  ought  to  be  enter- 
tained with  a  view  to  immediate  practical  consequence.* 
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Lord  Wellesley  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

•  Apsley  House  :  May  21,  18 12. 

'I  now  understand  j'our  opinion  to  be,  that  circum- 
stances may  arise  in  which,  in  your  jud<:anent,  some  altera- 
tion would  be  advisable  in  the  laws  affecting  the  Soman 
Catholics. 

'  I  should  be  desirous  of  urging  the  same  inquiry  respect- 
ing circumstances  which  you  have  made  respecting  secimties, 
and  I  should  be  anxious  to  hear  the  specific  statement  of 
all  or  any  of  those  circumstances,  under  which  you  would 
advise  any  alteration  in  the  laws  respecting  the  Boman 
Catholics. 

'  The  explanation  which  you  require  respecting  securities 
is  attainable  only  by  a  full  consideration  and  discussion  of 
the  whole  subject ;  and  I  therefore  view  the  declai-ed  inten- 
tion of  resisting  the  first  step  towards  such  a  discussion  as 
an  effectual  barrier  against  that  explanation,  which  you 
consider  to  be  the  necessary  preliminary  to  any  alteration 
in  the  existing  statutes. 

*  The  details  of  your  reasoning  on  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion render  the  prosiK^ct  of  any  settlement  utterly  hopeles-s. 
You  require  a  change  in  the  state  of  tlie  opinions,  feelini^s, 
conduct  and  temper  of  the  Koman  Catholics,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary even  to  the  consideratiiui  of  the  causts  of  tlieir  com- 
plaints. IJiit  is  it  possible  to  expect  effectual  change  in  the 
temper  of  the  lioman  Catholic  body,  while  you  refuse  even 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  their  j^rievance.s  ? 

*  The  repeated  rejection  of  their  claim,  without  any  other 
deliberation  than  that  which  hasairisen  on  the  mere  question 
of  taking  the  petition  into  consideration,  is  not  a  course 
of  proeeedhig  calculated  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  dis- 
apiK)intment.  Heason  and  moderation  muht  appear  in  our 
consideration  of  their  prayer,  if  we  luq^e  to  infuse  tho.se 
qualities  into  their  proceednigs. 

•You  re<juire  also  a  change  in  the  circumstances  of 
£uroi)e.  Until  these  preliminaries  sljall  have  been  esta- 
blished, you  declare  that  it  will  be  your  duty  to  resist 
parliamentary*  inquiry,  which  in  your  judgment  could  be 
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productive  of  no  other  effect  than  to  alarm  the  Protestants 
and  to  delude  the  Roman  Catholics. 

*  I  apprehend  much  more  danger,  both  of  alarm  and  of 
delusion,  from  any  system  of  measures  to  be  founded  on 
tlie  general  and  indistinct  terms  in  which  you  state  that 
**  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  some  alteration  in  the 
laws  would  be  advisable." 

*  You  refer  to  considerations  of  a  "  very  high  import- 
ance," which  until  a  very  late  period  of  time  have  precluded 
the  Executive  Government  and  Parliament  from  entertain- 
in<;  this  measure;  and  you  suggest  that  in  the  opinion 
of  some  persons  these  considerations  have  not  lost  their 
weight.  I  presume  that  you  refer  to  the  known  sentiments 
of  the  most  exalted  and  venerable  authority  in  these  realms 
on  the  claims  of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects. 

*  With  the  warmest  sentiments  of  iKjrsonal  veneration, 
attachment,  and  gratitude,  my  opinion  has  always  been 
tliat  the  duty  of  loyalty  and  affection  towards  a  British 
iSovereign  does  not  consist  in  submissive  obedience  even  to 
tlie  honest  j^rejudices  or  errors  of  the  Royal  mind,  but 
rather  in  respectful  endeavours  to  remove  those  prejudices 
and  errors,  by  free  advice  in  council,  and  by  temperate 
remonstrance  in  Parliament. 

'  This  is  a  subject  of  the  utmost,  of  the  most  perilous 
delicacy.  Your  letter  has  opened  it,  I  will  pursue  it  no 
further  than  to  assure  you  that  when,  on  January  31,1 
declared  in  the  House  of  Lords  my  sentiments  respecting 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  the  necessity  which  had  occa- 
sioned my  silence  appeared  to  me  to  have  entirely  ceased.* 

Tlint  is  to  say,  Lord  Wellesley  did  not  regard  tlie  new  anta- 
•ronisin  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  until  the  death  of  Fox  had 
vifwed  the  Catholic  cause  with  favour,  as  an  obstacle  of  the 
same  order  as  tlie  invincible  repugnance  and  frail  health  of  the 
old  King,  now  laid  aside. 

Such  were  the  intentions  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  Canning  and 
Wellesley.  Witliin  the  Cabinet,  the  Foreign  Secretary  (Castle* 
nai^'li),  the  First  Lord  of  tlie  Admiralty  (Melville),  and  the 
C'lmiicellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Vansittart),  were  friendly  to  the 
Catholic  claims.    Among  Peel's  personal  friends  Robinson  and 
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Arbuthnoi  took  that  side,  and  so  did  those  who  best  knew  Ireland, 
Palmerston,  Desart,  and  Croker.  Of  the  Irish  Government,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Fitzgerald)  voted  for  the  Catholics, 
and  the  Solicitor-General  (Bushe)  ^  '  had  fought  their  battles.'  The 
Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Manners),  the  Attorney- 
General  (Saurin,  of  Huguenot  family),  and  the  new  Under 
Secretary  (Gregory),  on  the  contrary,  held  decided  '  Protestant ' 
opinions,  for  which  they  were  not  slow  to  enlist  the  zeal  of 
their  young  colleague. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Aug.  9.  i8i2. 

'As  I  never  happened  to  be  in  my  place  when  the 
Catholic  question  came  on,  I  have  not  spoken  of  my  senti- 
ments on  the  Emancipation,  excepting  latterly  to  Mr. 
Perceval.  To  people  in  this  country  I  have  said  that  I 
would  oppose  anything  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  so  long 
as  they  held  the  language  they  have  taken  up.  But  I 
have  not  expressed  myself  further,  and  the  Cabinet  seem 
to  tliink  I  had  better  not. 

'  I  own  I  differ  aboat  it,  and  though  I  think  it  was  right 
I  should  be  silent  on  it  for  a  considerable  time,  I  believe  it 
would  now  be  better  the  Protestants  should  know  on  whom 
they  may  depend.  No  stone  is  left  unturned  to  add 
strength  to  the  Catholics,  violent  ns  they  are,  and  cold 
water  is  universally  thrown  on  the  Protestants*  even  giving 
their  own  opinions. 

•Hitherto,  however,  I  have  followed  the  wish  of  the 
Cabinet  and  have  l>een  silent.  I  must  own  I  am  nearly 
tired  of  this  silence,  and  that  I  think  it  hardly  fair  to  the 
most  loyal  people  of  this  country.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

*Aug.  t8t2. 
•I  am  going  to  Coonil)e  Wood,  Lord  Liverpool's,  to- 
morrow, and  I  shall  then  have  an  opportunity  of  commu- 
nicating with  him  fully. 

*  Afterwftrdi  Chief  Justice.    Both  he  and  Saarin  had  been  able  and  in- 
eormptible  opponents  ol  the  Union. 
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'  I  feel  very  anxious  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  view 
which  H.M.'s  Government  takes  of  the  pledge  which  has 
been  given  by  the  House  of  Commons,'  that  it  will  take  the 
Catholic  question  into  consideration  in  the  ensuing  session. 
If  there  is  a  dissolution,  as  I  fancy  there  will  be,  that 
pledge  may  not  be  actually  binding  upon  their  successors, 
but  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  it  will  be  acted  upon  by 
them. 

'  The  question  will  be  found,  I  should  think,  a  very  em- 
barrassing one  to  Government,  and  indeed  to  many  others 
probably.  Some  may  affect  to  consider  the  pledges  which 
have  been  given  api)licable  to  the  consideration  only  of  the 
question,  and  that  they  are  not  bound  to  anything  more  than 
to  a  fail  discussion  and  impartial  hearing  of  all  that  can 
be  said  on  both  sides. 

'  I  cannot  conceive  what  new  light  is  expected  to  be 
thrown  ui^on  this  question,  or  what  satisfaction  Catholics 
can  be  supposed  to  derive  from  a  new  discussion  of  it,  un- 
less it  is  to  lead  infallibly  to  something  in  their  favour.  I 
do  not  exactly  understand  how  many  persons,  after  having 
voted  decidedly  with  Jlr.  Perceval  not  merely  against  con- 
cession but  against  consideration,  and  after  having  declared 
that  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  Catholics  on  recent  occa- 
sions precluded  any  concessions,  could  reconcile  it  to  them- 
selves to  give  the  vote  which  they  did  so  soon  after  his 
death.  It  proved  that  they  had  voted  against  their  own 
opinions,  in  compliance  with  the  opinion  of  one  whose 
authority  over  them  might  have  survived  him  at  least  a 
few  weeks,  as  they  acknowledged  it  to  have  been  so  great 
duruig  his  lifetime.' 

The  Attorney 'General  (Saurin)  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Sept.  30, 1812. 

*  I  believe  you  arc  with  me  in  opinion  that  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  is  not  only  essential  to  the 
stability  of  the  present  Administration,  but,  what  is  of  far 

*  In  June  181 3,  on  Canning's  motion,  by  a  majority  of  235  to  ia6. 
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greater  importance,  to  the  safety  of  our  establishments,  and 
to  the  connection  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.' 

Having  to  encounter  in  debate  such  practised  orators  on  the 
Catholic  side  as  Canning  and  Plunket,  the  young  Chief  Secre- 
tary hoped  to  be  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  (as  is  now 
usual)  by  one  or  other  of  the  Irish  law  officers ;  but  Saurin  being 
unwilling  to  leave  Ireland,  and  Busbe  being  inclined  to  favour 
the  Catholic  claims,  Mr.  Peel  was  left  to  carry  on  the  contest 
single-handed. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Oct.  13,  1812. 

'  I  will  write  to  the  Attorney-General  to-day,  but  I  doubt 
his  undertaking  Parliament.  The  Solicitor  is  against  the 
Catholics,  on  account  of  their  violence,  but  certainly  thinks 
their  clergy  should  be  paid,  and  some  indulgences  gi-anted. 
I  should  be  glad  if  they  would  accept  of  payment  of  their 
clergy,  as  that  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, but  I  am  not  for  other  indulgence. 

*  Buslie  has  fought  their  battles  when  they  were  quiet, 
and  would  not  be  a  proper  person,  I  fear,  to  answer 
Plunket.' 

In  February  18 13  Mr.  Grattan  gave  notice*  of  his  motion  for 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Roman  Catholic  claims. 
In  February  of  the  previous  year  the  former  House  of  C\>nniions 
liad  rejecte<l  a  somewhat  similar  proposal.  Apiinst  that  motion 
Mr.  Peel  had  spoken,  but  with  an  express  reservation  ili.ii  *  he 
would  by  no  means  pledge  hhnself  witli  re^'ard  to  tin-  Cailiolic 
question.'  Against  Mr.  Cannin^*R  motion  in  June  he  ]ia<i  ;:iven 
a  silent  vote.  As  Chief  Secretary  for  Irelanil,  he  now  puhlicly 
assumed  the  more  decided  attitude  which  he  maintained  for  the 
next  sixteen  years  unchanged.  He  at  once  writes  to  rally  the 
Irish  supporters  of  the  Government,  and  sends  to  Ireland  daily 
accounts  of  the  debate. 

Mr,  Peel  to  Mr.  Gretfitry. 

*  Irish  Office:  Feb.  16,  1813. 

*  Pray  use  every  exertion  to  get  the  Irish  members  over. 
They  treat  us  very  ill,  and,  receiving  ten  times  as  many 
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favours  as  the  English  members,  do  not  give  us  one-tenth 
of  their  support.  I  believe  Colonel  O'Neil  has  scarcely  given 
a  vote  since  his  appointment.  How  can  Mr.  Odell  expect 
to  retain  his  seat  at  the  Treasury,  if  he  absents  himself  ? 
The  CathoKc  question  will  certainly  come  on  on  the  25th, 
and  the  call  will  in  all  probability  be  enforced  previous  to 
it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  brought  in  custody 
last  year  from  Ireland.'* 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Attorney-General. 

*Feb.  18, 1813. 

*  Castlereagh  will,  I  fear,  vote  with  Grattan,  but  I  should 
:iot  be  much  surprised  if  he  were  the  only  Cabinet  Minis- 
ter in  the  House  of  Commons  who  did,  as  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  Vansittart  will  retrace  his  steps. 

'  Canning  himself  is,  I  hear,  much  embarrassed,  but  he 
is,  I  fear,  too  much  involved  to  have  any  hope  that  he  can 
extricate  himself.  Many  are  very  panguine,  and  hope  that, 
as  there  has  been  a  great  infusion  of  Protestantism  into  the 
new  Parliament,  we  shall  succeed  in  the  first  instance. 

'  It  would  be  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  making  a 
final  stand,  and  declaring  decisively  that  we  would  concede 
no  further,  if  we  could  show  tliat  past  concessions  had  only 
served  to  place  the  Catholics  on  the  footing  on  which  thej' 
stood  immediately  after  the  Revolution,  and  only  to  relax 
the  penal  laws,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  funda- 
mental laws  which  wire  then  established.  For  instance, 
that  the  elective  franchise  was  enjoyed  by  the  CathoUcs  till 
the  year  1727,  and  that  we  might  therefore  readmit  them 
to  the  exercise  of  that  prinlege,  and  still  refuse  to  them 
the  extension  of  others,  from  which  they  were  excluded  at 
or  prior  to  the  Revolution.  It  would  be  material  to  know 
precisely  how  far  we  should  be  justified  in  assuming  that 
we  had  just  retraced  every  step  as  far  back  as  the  year  1688 
(or  1692,  I  believe,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned),  and 
tliat  we  could  not  advance  now  without  an  infringement  of 

*  Litenlly  trae.    See  the  Honte  of  Gommont  Jooniali. 
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that  which  mnst  be  considered  as  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  Constitution.' 


Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

•Feb.  25, 1 81 3. 

'Mr.  Bankes,  who  voted  with  Canning  last  year,  will 
lead  the  opposition  to  Canning  this  night.  It  is  contrary  to 
all  general  principles  to  employ  as  a  leader  a  deserter  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  but  it  is  justifiable  in  this  case,  I  think, 
as  well  as  politic,  and  it  will  greatly  encourage  all  relapsed 
and  relapsing  Protestants  to  find  the  first  objection  to 
Grattan's  motion  taken  by  a  person  who  voted  with  him 
last  year.' 

'  Feb.  27. — I  am  not  so  sanguine  as  I  was  as  to  the 
result  of  this  discussion ;  indeed,  I  fear  there  seems  a  greater 
impression  in  favour  of  the  Committee  than  against  it. 

'  Plunket  made  a  very  able  speech,  and,  I  am  afraid,  a 
verj'  effective  one.  Grattan  quite  the  reverse.  The  debate 
has  not  been  at  all  violent,  nor  is  the  feeling  on  either  side 
60  strong  as  I  expected,  much  less  so  indeed  on  the  Protes- 
tant side.' 

The  Lord  Lieutenant,  an  old  Guardsman,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  it  appears,  began  to  anticipate  armed  collision. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  March  3,  1S13. 

'  I  am  sorry  to  find  there  is  a  doubt  about  the  Catholic 
question.  If  it  goes  to  a  Committee,  they  will  have  sense 
enough  to  throw  out  anything  of  material  consequence  to  the 
body,  and  in  that  case  we  shall  probably  have  a  little  fight- 
ing, but  that  is  not  of  much  consequence.  We  shall  lose 
a  few  valuable  lives,  and  hang  a  good  many  that  richly 
deserve  it.' 

On  the  fourth  and  last  night  of  the  debate  Mr.  Peel  was  sur- 
prised to  find  among  the  advocates  of  concession  his  immediate 
predecessor  in  office,  the  brother  of  Lord  Wellesley. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

*  March  2,  1813. 

'  Pole  made,  in  my  opinion,  a  most  extraordinary  speech 
last  night — a  speech  which,  if  I  have  any  just  idea  of  the 
opinions  which  he  had,  and  which  he  avowed,  when  he  was 
in  office,  I  would  not  have  delivered  till  I  was  perfectly 
indifferent  to  any  charge  of  inconsistency  which  could  be 
found  against  me. 

'  Wliat  must  Saurin  and  the  Chancellor  think  of  his 
confession,  that  he  was  acting  when  in  office  against  his 
opinion,  and  was  writing  to  [the  Home  Secretary]  Byder,  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  claims,  documents  which  Byder  did 
not  remember  to  have  received  ? 

'  I  will  send  immediately  the  result  of  the  discussion  to 
your  Grace.  We  have  made  a  bad  fight  of  it,  and  have  not 
liad  a  single  speech  against  the  Committee  worth  hearing. 

'  I  see  one  of  the  papers  reix)rts  me  as  having  said  that 
I  was  not  an  advocate  for  por^K^tual  exclusion.  It  might  be 
inferred  that  I  objected  only  to  the  time  of  discussing  the 
question.  That  is  not  the  case.  My  opinion  is— and  I  ex- 
pressed it,  I  hope,  without  any  reserve — that  there  are  certain 
anomalies  in  the  system  which  I  would  wish  to  remove, 
but  the  main  principles  of  it  I  would  retain  untouched ; 
and  that  at  no  time  and  imder  no  circumstances,  so  long  as 
the  Catholic  admits  the  supremacy  in  spirituals  of  a  foreign 
earthly  potentate,  and  will  not  tell  us  what  supremacy  in 
spirituals  means — so  lonj;  as  he  will  not  give  us  voluntarily 
that  security  which  every  despotic  sovereign  in  Euroi>e  has 
by  the  concession  of  the  rojM*  himself — will  I  consent  to 
admit  them.  They  are  excluded  from  privileges  for  which 
they  will  not  pay  the  price  that  all  other  subjects  paj',  and 
that  all  other  Catholics  in  Europe  feel  themselves  bound 
to  pay. 

'  My  only  object  was  to  take  a  decided  line,  and  not 
to  ap|)ear  to  be  lading  out  the  ground  in  such  a  way  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  imitating  the  conduct  of 
my  predecessor  when,  like  him,  I  shall  retire  from  office.' 
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The  division  gave  a  majority  of  forty  in  favour  of  Grattan's 
proposal.     Mr.  Peel  continues  his  comments. 

'March  $. — ^We  go  into  a  Committee  on  the  Catholic 
claims  on  Tuesday  next.  I  am  convinced  that  entering  into 
it  at  the  present  time  and  with  the  feelings  of  jealousy  which 
are  now  entertained  by  the  Protestants  is  infinitely  more 
unfavourable  to  the  Catholics  than  if  Grattan's  proposition 
had  been  rejected. 

*  We  shall  probably  grant  them  something  which  will  not 
satisfy  them,  but  those  who  voted  for  them  this  year  will 
argue  next  year  that  the  question  underwent  full  discussion, 
that  the  Parliament  granted  all  they  thought  it  safe  to  grant, 
and  they  will  not  consent  to  the  agitation  of  a  question  on 
which  so  recent  a  decision  had  been  made. 

*  I  think  Mr.  Canning  will  find  that  his  object  in  procur- 
ing a  final  and  satisfactory  adjustment  will  totally  fail.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

•  March  5,  1813. 

*  Wliat  do  the  Chancellor  and  the  Attorney-General  think 
of  Pole's  confession  of  his  opinions  ?  He  has  made  no  very 
favourable  impression  of  his  consistency  or  of  bis  fairness. 
rU  be  better  prepared  for  him  the  next  time/ 

Notwitli.standing  this  nio<lest  remark,  Mr.  Peel  had  made  a 
telling  hit  in  reply  to  Mr.  Pole.  •  The  right  hon.  genilomaii,'  he 
said,  •  is  surprised  that  those  who  have  succeeded  him  in  ofTice, 
and  whom  he  is  pleased  to  call  his  halves,*  should  differ  so  inucli 
from  each  other  on  this  subject.  But,  greatly  as  my  riglit  hon. 
friend  [Mr.  Fitzgerald]  and  I  may  differ  upon  it,  we  are  not 
more  at  variance  with  each  other  than  the  right  lion,  gentleman 
is  with  himself.  ...  In  personal  unity  we  cannot  represent 
liim,  in  discordance  of  sentiment  we  are  competent  to  the  task.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  lUehmond. 

'  Mareh  8. — I  cannot  say  how  much  I  ro^jjret  I  did  not 
notice  that  part  of  Mr.  Pole's  speech  in  which  he  insinuated 

*  Mr.  Pole  had  been  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Eicheqaer  as  well  as  Chief 
SeereUiy. 
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that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  on  the  Catholic  question 
would  affect  the  advice  they  gave  to  the  Government  when 
consulted  with  regard  to  the  suppression  of  disturbances. 

'  It  was  a  great  but  a  most  unintentional  omission  on 
my  part,  but  really  I  was  so  wholly  unprepared  to  expect 
the  attack  which  Pole  made  that  I  did  what  I  believe 
many  of  those  do  who  are  so  young  in  debate  as  I  am — 
totaUy  forgot  while  I  was  speaking  that  which  before  I 
rose  and  after  I  sat  down  occurred  to  me  as  the  most 
material  thing  that  I  had  to  say.' 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  March  5,  1813. 

*  I  have  read  with  great  surprise  Pole's  si)eech.  Till  he 
spoke  on  Canning's  motion  I  really  conceived  him  to  be 
almost  as  violent  against  the  Catholic  claims  as  Sir  B. 
Musgrave,  &c.  Your  answer  to  him  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  good.  In  the  papers  I  have  read  I  do  not  see 
the  part  you  mention,  that  Pole  said  he  wrote  to  Ryder 
stating  his  favourable  opinions  of  the  claims. 

'  He  must  have  dreamed  this,  for,  knowuig  it  to  \ye  my 
opinion  that  nothing  ought  to  be  done  in  favour  of  them 
while  they  kept  the  tone  they  did,  he  never  could,  in  tlie 
confidential  situation  he  was  placed  here,  have  counteracted 
those  wishes  by  private  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  might  have  differed  in  opinion  with  me,  but  he  could 
not  have  acted  so  underhand  a  part  as  to  eorri'Si»ond 
privately  with  the  Government  against  me. 

*  Soon  after  the  division  was  kno^m  ycfiterday,  luople 
were  emplojvd  in  the  streets  to  declare  hrvtxd  WdiilJ  be 
sold  for  almost  nothing  now  the  Catholics  had  triuinilicJ. 

*  The  Committee  docs  not,  however,  in  KH-iot  v  nniLr  half 
the  fuss  Pole's  speech  does.  The  clamour  n;4ainst  him  is 
universal.  One  man  remembers  his  saying  he  would 
rather  cut  off  his  right  arm  than  grant  anything  to  the 
Catholics.  The  Chancellor,  Chief  Justice  Xorlmry,  Serjeant 
Moore,  the  Attorney,  the  Solicitor,  and  all  the  upper  people 
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belonging  to  the  law,  are  indignant  at  his  attack  on  the 
Attorney,  and  still  more  so  at  that  on  the  Solicitor. 

'  Lord  Lorton  wrote  yesterday  to  his  agent  to  make 
all  the  freeholders  he  can  on  his  small  Queen's  County 
property.  He  says  he  is  sorry  he  can't  make  more  than 
twenty,  but  that  those  shall  go  against  Pole. 

'  Fray  put  ministers  on  their  guard  against  reducing  our 
force,  especially  cavalry,  at  present.  Perhaps  things  may 
go  quietly,  but  we  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  worst. 
Please  God,  if  we  are  obliged  to  draw  the  sword,  the  Com- 
mittee gentlemen  shall  have  their  full  share  of  it,  if  I  can 
catch  them.' 

*  March  13. — I  am  extremely  sorry  to  see  the  turn  the 
Catholic  question  seems  to  take.  Even  the  Speaker,  whom 
I  thought  very  steady  with  us,  is  for  granting  a  great  deal 
too  much.  I  was  surprised  to  see  Arbuthnot's  name  in  the 
division  for  the  Committee.  He  voted  with  Canning  last 
year,  but  he  told  me  he  was  ashamed  of  having  so  done. 
\Vhat  can  he  say  for  himself  now  ?  ' 


Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

*  March  10,  1813. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  inform  your  Grace  that  \vc  did  even 
worse  in  the  Committee  last  night  than  we  did  in  the 
House. 

'  Mr.  Grattan  moved  that  it  is  advisable  to  repeal  the 
laws  imi)osing  civil  and  military  disabilities  on  the  Catholics, 
with  such  regulations  and  exceptions  as  mi«^ht  provide  for 
the  stability  of  the  Church  Establishments,  Jkc. 

*I  confess  I  think  the  principle  of  this  rts<»liiti(»n  a  more 
objectionable  one  than  that  to  which  wo  came  the  other 
nipiht.  We  then  consented  to  consider  tlio  laws  with  a 
view  to  satisfactory  adjustment,  we  now  admit  that  those 
laws  sliould  be  repealed,  with  certaui  exccpti<»na  indeed, 
but  the  principle  on  which  we  are  to  legislate  is  that  all 
restrictions  are  bad,  and  the  onus  of  proving  any  individual 
restriction  to  be  a  necessary  one  is  thrown  ui)on  us. 
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'  We  were  beaten  on  the  division  by  a  majority  of  sixty- 
seven.  Some  persons  on  om*  side  (a  very  few,  however) 
left  the  Hoase,  being  of  opinion  that  our  opposition  to 
Grattan*s  resolution  in  the  Committee  was  a  vexatious  one. 
One  of  them  surprised  me,  Lord  Compton,  Mr.  Perceval's 
near  relation  and  successor  for  Northampton.  He  might, 
I  think,  have  overcome  such  scruples.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

*  We  were  terribly  beaten,  but  we  are  sad  cowards,  I  am 
afraid ;  at  least  we  are  shamefully  used.  Poor  Duigenan 
could  not  get  a  hearing,  and  the  general  impression  seemed 
against  the  Protestants.  We  will  fight  them  out,  however, 
to  the  last.    I  am  sure  it  is  better  than  to  give  way. 

'  i  am  more  vexed  that  I  did  not  notice  what  Pole  said 
about  Bushe,  than  that  I  passed  by  his  allusion  to  the 
"  man  after  my  own  heart,"  as  he  called  Saurin.  He  paid 
me  a  compliment  bj'  calling  him  so,  which,  indeed,  is  not 
in  point  of  fact  an  unmerited  one.  But  differing  as  I  do 
with  Bushe  upon  the  question,  it  was  most  unfortunate 
that  I  did  not  refer  Pole  to  those  victorious  exertions  which 
Bushe  made,  and  which  Pole  should  not  have  forgotten,  in 
support  of  the  prosecutions  against  the  Catholic  Conven- 
tion. 

*  After  what  has  passed  on  the  Catholic  question,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  Duke  would  wish  to  remain.  I  shall 
feel  no  great  inclination  to  acknowledge  another  master. 
God  knows  who  will  be  found  to  succeed  him.' 

The  Irish  Attorney -General  (Saurin)  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  March  i6,  iSi  j. 

*  Your  defence  of  the  Protestant  cause  was  not  only  by 
far  the  ablest  and  best,  but  the  only  one  which  did  not 
seem  to  strengthen  the  cause  of  the  adversary  by  some 
concession  of  principle.  I  really  fear  the  Protestant  cause 
b  lost  in  the  Commons.  There  can  be  no  rally  now,  but 
on  the  securities. 
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'  If  on  that  subject  the  common  sense  of  the  House 
could  be  awakened,  surely  they  must  see  that  in  Ireland 
the  wit  of  man  cannot  devise  any  security  for  a  Protestant 
Establishment  but  a  Protestant  Government.  Nor  could 
the  wit  of  man  furnish  an  arj^ument  by  which  the  existence 
of  an  exclusive  Protestant  Church  Establishment  could  be 
defended  in  a  country  in  which  the  population  was  more 
than  two  to  one  Catholic,  if  the  Government  of  that  country 
was  Catholic  alpo,  or  as  much  Cotholic  as  Protestant. 
On  what  principle  could  it  be  maintained  that  the  great 
patronaf^e  and  the  great  dignities  and  possessions  of  that 
Establishment  should  belong  exclusively  to  the  Pro- 
testants ? 

*  Wo  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves.  Ireland  must  be 
either  a  Catholic  or  a  Protestant  State— let  us  choose.  But 
he  is  a  Utopian  who  l^elieves  he  has  discovered  a  nostrum 
by  which  it  can  be  l)oth,  or  neither.  This  is  the  project  of 
Grattan  and  Plunket,  who  have  taken  it  up  as  a  mere 
party  question,  and  have  with  ffreat  talent  and  ingenuity 
first  deceived  themselves  (at  which  no  two  men  are  more 
expert),  and  next,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  have  misled  many 
others. 

*I  think  much  mipjht  be  made  of  our  Act  of  1793,  in 
which  the  Irish  Parliament  (to  whom  some  credit  should 
Ik?  ffjivvn  on  the  subject)  seems  to  have  drawn  a  line  as 
favourable  as  i>ossible  to  the  Catholics,  consistently  with 
the  preservation  of  a  Protestant  Kstablishment.  The  sub- 
ject was  well  considered  and  liberally  executed.  Parlia- 
ment having:  actually  gone  beyond  what  the  Catholics,  or 
their  advocates  at  that  day,  demanded,  in  order,  as  they 
conceived,  to  make  the  work  complete,  and  to  act  on  a 
prineiple. 

*  The  principle  was  finally  to  rejieal  all  the  i>operv  laws 
properly  so  called,  viz.  the  Acts  made  ajxainst  pa]>ists  as 
such  after  the  Revolution ;  to  relax,  as  far  as  principlj*  and 
safety  would  allow,  the  fundamental  and  constitutional  law, 
whieh  had  existed  from  the  2nd  of  Elizabeth,  by  which 
Catholics  were  excluded   from  every  ofiice  in   the  Stato 
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through  and  by  which  the  executive  government  of  the 
State  (in  its  most  extensive  sense)  is  exercised;  and  to 
admit  them  into  offices  under  the  Grown,  but  with  an  ex- 
ception of  such  as  necessarily  have  political  influence 
attached  to  them,  and  may  be  fairly  considered  as  ex- 
ercising or  executing  part  of  the  government  of  the 
State. 

'It  was  at  the  time  considered  as  a  settlement.  It 
would  have  been  so,  I  believe,  but  that  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  for  purposes  afterwards  avowed,  took  up 
the  case  of  the  Catholics  again,  and  claimed  as  their  right 
an  Emancipation  which  by  the  Act  of  1793  had  been  just 
disclaimed  on  their  behalf.  And  then,  unfortunately  for 
the  country,  Mr.  Grattan,  Ponsonby,  and  Plunket  took  it 
up,  together  vdih  the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  as 
an  engine  to  turn  out  the  Administration;  and  both  parties 
playing  the  same  game,  but  I  admit  with  views  totally 
diflferent,  we  were  involved  in  a  rebellion  which  threatened 
our  existence  and  produced  a  thousand  horrors  and 
calamities. 

'  To  that  succeeded  the  Union,*  and  with  the  Union 
was  imported  into  the  Imi)erial  Parliament  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  now  sought.  It  is  really  of  Jacobin  origin, 
and  was  started  l)y  T.  Wolfe  Tone,  who  founded  the 
Catholic  Committee,  as  it  exists  at  this  day,  in  that  same 
year  1793,  and  of  whose  measures  the  great  orators  and 
statesmen,  as  they  are  called,  are  now  the  advocates. 

•  If  this  can  furnish  you  with  a  hint,  I  know  how  well 
you  can  improve  it.  But  I  rather  fear  that  my  views,  like 
myself,  are  somewhat  out  of  date.* 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  March  19,  1S13. 

*  You  are  quite  right  in  opposing  the  second  reading  of 
Grattan*8  Bill  [about  to  be  brought  in  to  give  effect  to  the 
resolution].     I  remember  an  expression  of  Wellington's 

*  Saorin,  as  weU  as  Dushc,  had  abl  j  opposed  the  Union. 
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which  puts  the  case  in  its  true  light.  He  said  "  it  was  non- 
sense to  talk  of  the  Church  and  State  being  in  danger ; 
English  influence  and  connection  were  in  danger  if  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  were  ever  carried."  Nothing  can  be 
more  true,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  Wellington  retains  the 
opinion,  though  [his  brother]  Pole  has  changed.' 

Before  the  second  reading  the  Protestant  party  attempted  to 
gain  time  by  sappoi*ting  a  motion  of  Sir  Jolm  Hippisley  for  a 
Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the  state  and  tenets  of  the 
Bomau  Catholics,  and  the  laws  by  which  they  are  afifected.  This 
move  and  its  fate  are  thus  reported. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

'May  12,  181 3. 

*  We  failed  in  our  object,  and  Grattan's  Bill  will  be  read 
a  second  time  to-morrow.  We  divided — for  the  [Select] 
Committee,  187  ;  against  it,  235. 

'  If  the  motion  had  been  carried,  it  would  have  had  the 
effect  of  posti)oning  Grattan*s  Bill  till  next  session,  and  the 
country  might  in  the  interim  have  opened  its  eyes  to  the 
danger  of  the  proi)Osed  innovation.  Mr.  Canning  made  nn 
extremely  amusing  and  witty  spoerh,  quizzed  Hii)pi3ley, 
and  attacked  us  for  our  inconsistency  in  voting  for  inquiry 
when  at  former  perio<ls  we  had  resisted  it.  I  think  the 
line  we  took  a  perfectly  consi.=tent  one.  When  the  question 
was  whether  wc  shouhl  consider  the  claims  of  the  Catholics 
and  the  laws  affecting  them,  or  should  resist  their  claims, 
wc  voted  for  resistance  without  incpiiry  ;  the  question  now 
is  whether  we  shall  consider  or  concede,  and  we  prefer  in- 
<piiry  to  concession.  Those  who  voted  in  this  session  "  that 
this  House  will  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  tlie 
laws  affecting  the  Catholics,**  and  who  now  insist  upon 
granting  them  nearly  all  they  wish  without  any  inquiry, 
are,  in  my  opuiion,  much  more  open  to  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency.* 

•  Mat/  13. — Wc  were  again  beaten  on  the  second  reading. 
We  divided,  203  against  245,  so  that  our  numbers  have 
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not  decreased*  I  think  it  was  impossible  to  allow  the  Bill 
to  pass  without  a  division  through  that  stage  wherein  the 
principle  undergoes  discussion;  but  the  best  opportunity 
for  making  a  stand  will  be  after  the  Bill  has  gone  through 
Committee. 

*  We  have  been  so  often  beaten,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  make  so  poor  a  fight  in  argument,  that  I  am  not  very 
sanguine  in  my  hopes  of  ultimate  success.  Last  night  no 
one  spoke  on  our  side,  except  Duigenan,  until  Ryder  and 
myself  determined  that,  if  neither  Sir  W.  Scott  nor  others 
— who  ought  not  to  be  lukewann — would  rise,  we  would,  at 
least,  deprive  our  antagonists  of  the  opportunity  of  taunting 
us  for  having  allowed  the  Bill  to  pass  its  second  reading  in 
silence.' 

The  new  Parliament  having  thus  four  times  in  three  months 
aflfirmed  the  princiole  tlint  concessions  should  be  made  to  Catliolic 
claims,  the  opposi.ig  Protestants  might  well  entertain  but  slender 
hopes  of  effectually  prolonging  the  contest. 

But  now  came  a  change  in  their  favour.  With  the  discussion 
of  *  securities  *  their  prospects  began  to  improve.  In  the  same  letter 
^Ir.  Peel  continues : 

'  Lord  Castlcreagh  stated  his  views  of  the  securities  that 
were  necessary,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  adhere  to  them,  for 
I  understood  them  to  be — though  they  were  not  conveyed 
in  very  clear  language — that  the  Crown  should  have  a  direct 
influence,  in  its  nature  somewhat  resembling  the  Veto  in 
tile  api)ointment  of  Catholic  bishops,  and  that  a  provision 
should  be  made  from  the  public  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  clergy,  similar  to  that  which  is  granted  annually  to 
the  seceding  ministers  in  Ireland.  It  is  not  very  probable 
that  the  Catholics  will  accede  to  these  terms.* 

The  proposed  securities  wore  put  into  shape,  and  on  Mr. 
Cannini/'s  motion  (in  a  Conmniioo  jtro  forma)  were  inserted  in  \ho 
}Vi]\.  The  new  clauses  proposed  *  the  appointment,  by  Parhanient, 
of  Protestant  commissioners,  with  power  to  withhold  their  as^tnt 
to  the  nomination  of  those  bishops  and  apostolic  vicars  of  wlmso 
loyalty  they  entertained  any  doubt ;  and  also  with  power  to  in- 
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spect  the  papers  and  books  connected  with  those  nominations — 
with  a  proviso  that  they  should  be  bound  not  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  the  Catholic  Church.'  Mr.  Grattan  said,  '  These  clauses  would 
amount  to  a  complete  security  for  domestic  nomination.  His 
right  honourable  friend  had  touched  the  subject  with  a  delicate 
hand.  Those  appointed  to  frame  the  Bill  had  not  introduced  the 
clauses,  not  because  they  disapproved  of  them,  but  because  they 
did  not  know  how  far  the  Catholic  body  might  approve  of  their 
introduction.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  they  were  liberal  in 
their  nature,  and  they  ought  to  be  received.'  Mr.  Peel,  on  the 
contrary,  anticipated  Cathohc  objections. 


Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

*  May  21,  1813. 

*I  forward  to  your  Grace  by  express  a  copy  of  the 
amended  Bill.  It  is  now  in  a  state  which  I  should  think 
would  give  no  satisfaction  to  the  Catholics,  as  it  gives  to 
the  Crown  a  direct  control  over  the  nomination  of  the 
Catholic  bishops.  I  perceive  that  the  Chief  Secretary  is 
made  President  of  the  Catholic  Cabinet,  which  his  Majesty  is 
in  future  to  have,  and  in  his  absence  the  senior  Privy  Coun- 
cillor ;  so  that  it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Duigenan  may  preside. 
To  this  the  Catholics  may  probably  object,  and,  for  my  own 
l)jirt,  1  think  it  is  an  absurd  rt'«;ulation,  calculated  to  make 
them  suspicious  and  dissatislied,  and,  us  a  security,  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  i»rinted.' 

This  forecast  was  speedily  fulfilled.  No  sooner  did  tlie 
amended  Bill  reach  Ireland  than  the  CathoHc  bishops  met  in 
Synod,  and  unanimously  condeiinied  it.  The  Catholic  lioaid 
were  divided  in  opinion,  but  a  large  majority  thanked  the  bishops 
for  their  action. 

Meanwhile  in  Parhament  those  who  were  prepared  for  only 
moderate  concessions  had  judged  the  securities,  including  Can- 
ning's, to  be  insufiicient.  The  S^K^aker  (Abbot;,  again— as  on 
Curwen's  IJill— taking  influential  action  in  Committee,  opposed 
the  first  clause  admitting  Catholics  to  Parliament.  The  clause 
was  rejected,  in  an  unusually  full  House,  by  a  small  majority, 
251  to  247.  The  Bill  was  droppe<l,  the  Catholic  Board  threw 
over  Grattan,  and  Protestant  hoi)es  revived. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  th^  Duke  of  Richmond. 

'May  26, 1813. 

'  You  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  by  the  exertions  we  have 
made  to  procure  the  defeat  of  the  Catholic  Bill— or,  rather, 
by  the  success  of  them. 

'  Holmes  was  extremely  active  in  managing  our  friends, 
and  did  it  without  any  appearance  of  being  employed  by 
any  part  of  the  Government. 

*  I  think  the  vote  a  most  important  one.  In  the  debate 
it  was  admitted  that  a  vote  upon  the  clause  was  a  vote  upon 
tlie  Bill.  Our  enemies  used  this  as  an  argument  before 
the  decision — and  we,  of  course,  will  not  forget  their  admis- 
sion— that,  in  the  fullest  House  ever  known  on  this  question, 
we  have  beaten  them  on  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

*  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  tide  in  favour  of  the 
Catholics  had  reached  its  height,  and  will  be^xin  to  subside. 

*Poor  Grattan  must  be  in  a  melancholy  dilemma.  I 
cannot  pity  him,  for  it  is  a  just  return  for  all  the  ferment 
which  he  has  created  in  Ireland.  By  consenting  to  the 
securities  which  Canning  projwsed — in  the  hope  that  they 
would  at  least  secure  his  Bill,  he  has  forfeited  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics,  and  has  gained  no  credit  with  the 
Protestants.' 

The  Protestant  section  of  tlie  J^finistry  were  jubilant  over  the 
'  defeat  of  the  Romans,'  and  of  Canning.  But,  as  members  of  a 
Cabinet  di^'idcd  against  itself,  and  under  a  chief  wlio  had  kept 
the  question  open,  they  were  under  some  restraint  in  giving  vent 
to  their  satisfaction,  even  on  convivial  occasions. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

•May  29,  1S13. 

*I  cannot  think  how  the  rejwrt  could  have  reached 
Dublin  that  Lord  Liveri)ool  had.  turned  Catholic.  I 
believe  he  is  as  good  a  Protestant  as  ever  he  was. 

*  At  the  dinner  yesterday  the  Protestant  feeling  was  most 
conspicuous,  and  I  tliink  it  must  rather  have  annoyed  Castle- 
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reagh  and  those  who  supported  his  view  of  the  question. 
"  The  Protestant  Ascendency  "  was  put  down  among  the 
printed  toasts,  but  was  not  given — on  account,  I  presume, 
of  Castlereagh  being  present.  There  was  in  one  of  the  songs 
a  verse  nearly  to  the  following  effect : 

May  all  artful  contrivers  be  left  in  the  lurch ! 

with  some  allusion  in  the  preceding  line  to  the  security  of 
"  King  and  Church."  This  was  most  tumultuously  encored, 
and  repeated  three  or  four  times,  to  the  no  small  satisfsu^tion 
of  Dnigenan  and  Gifford.  The  spirits  of  the  Doctor  have 
wonderfully  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three  days.  I 
think  a  strong  Protestant  feeling  is  making  very  rapid 
advances  in  the  country/ 

Amid  such  rejoicing  of  their  political  opponents.  Irish  Catlio- 
lics  of  all  ranks,  from  peer  to  peasant,  saw  with  bitter  feelin^rs 
the  general  *  Emancipation/  which  had  been  held  out  to  them  as 
an  inducement  to  the  Union,  and  had  been  in  principle  conceded 
more  than  once  by  the  late  and  by  the  present  Parliament, 
snatched  back  from  them  by  a  small  majority  on  the  question  of 
securities,  and  again  indefinitely  postponed. 

This,  however,  was  not  the  sole  issue  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  awaiting  parliamentary  action.  One  of  the  first 
questions  which  confronted  Mr.  Peel  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland  wns 
the  problem,  IIow  shall  a  Protestant  Govennnent  promote  the 
education  of  a  Roman  Catholic  people  ? 

This  important  but  diflicult  reform  he  took  up  with  much 
promptness  and  with  spontaneous  zeal.  At  the  earlitst  possible 
moment  he  had  brou^'ht  in  a  Bill  creatine;  a  new  ]»oard  for  tlio 
Endowed  Schools,  and  had  begun  to  urge  upon  tlie  (iuverninent 
a  larger  measure.  Soon  after  the  new  year  he  writes  to  the 
Home  Secretary  on  the  subject.  Two  months  later  he  consults 
Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  an  active  member  of  the  Commission  on 
Education,  and  histructs  the  law  ofiicers  to  draw  a  general  Bill. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Sitl mouth. 

•Dublin:  Jan.  22  (?),  1S13. 

•  I  conclude  that  your  Lordship  has  received  a  copy  of 
the  Bcport  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Lreland,  and 
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I  feel  very  anxious  that  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  Bhould  be  called  to  the  important  subject  to 
which  it  refers. 

*  The  Report,  as  j'our  Lordship  is  doubtless  aware,  re- 
commends the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  who  are  to 
superintend  the  general  education  of  the  lower  orders  of  all 
classes  without  distinction  as  to  the  reUgiou  which  they 
profess.  In  fact,  the  system  of  education  in  Ireland  must 
be  a  very  limited  one  (and  would  probably  utterly  fail  in  its 
object)  which  should  be  introduced,  or  even  susj)ected  by 
the  Cathohcs  to  be  introduced,  with  any  view,  however 
remote,  of  converting  their  children  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
It  is  evidently,  I  think,  the  intention  of  the  Commissioners 
to  recommend  that  Catholics  should  be  introduced  into 
the  new  Commission,  that  they  should  have  equal  powers 
of  selecting  the  books  to  be  used,  of  deciding  ui)on  the 
situations  of  the  schools,  and  in  every  respect  should  be 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  fellow  Protestant 
Commissioners,  excepting  so  far  as  their  control  might  be 
limited,  by  limiting  their  numbers  in  the  Commission. 

*  There  are  many  points  upon  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Irish  Government  to  collect  information  ;  to  inquire, 
for  instance,  how  fur  the  Catholics  generally,  and  the  bishops 
in  particular,  would  be  disposed  to  co-operate.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  better  that  we  should  first  ascertain 
whether,  assuming  the  execution  of  the  plan  to  be  prac- 
ticable in  Ireland,  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded 
has  the  approbation  of  the  Government,  and  whether  thej'  are 
disi)08ed  to  sanction  the  institution  of  a  system  of  general 
education  in  Ireland,  of  which  institution  the  Protestant 
religion  is  not  to  form  (necessarily  at  least)  a  part. 

'  I  had  some  conversation  with  Lord  Liverpool,  and,  I 
believe,  with  your  Lordship,  ui)on  this  point  before  I  left 
England.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  J.  Leslie  Foster. 

*  Irish  Office:  March  25,  1813. 

*  The  general  outline  of  the  measure  which  I  should  be 
dispofied  to  recommend  to  Government  is  very  much  in 
conformity  with  that  which  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
hare  suggested.  1  think  we  ought  not  to  accompany  any 
boon  we  may  confer  upon  the  Catholics,  by  a  sacrifice  of 
any  i)art  of  the  existing  Protestant  establishments,  and 
that  the  8ui)erintendence  of  them  ought  to  be  confined  to 
Protestant  Commissioners. 

*Mr.  Pole  delivered  his  opinions  last  night,  and,  consider- 
ing the  time  which  he  has  devoted  to  the  subject,  I  was  very 
sorry  to  find  that  they  were  in  many  respects  at  variance 
with  those  that  I  entertain.  He  thinks  that  there  ought  to 
be  two  separate  Boards,  one  for  the  regulation  of  the  pn^sent 
establishments,  and  the  other  for  the  control  of  such  as 
may  be  founded  uiK)n  the  suggestion  of  the  Fourteenth 
Report ;  that  the  members  of  each  ought  to  receive  large 
salaries ;  so  that  the  Government  luay  have  that  control  over 
them  which  he  thinks  they  cannot  exercise  if  their  atten- 
dance and  labour  l>e  gratuitous  ;  and  that  to  the  latter  Board 
the  Catholics  should  Ik*  admitted. 

*  la  this  last  opinion  I  concur  fully.  Without  the 
admission  of  Catholics  to  the  Board,  which  is  to  supei  intend 
the  education  of  all  da.s.ses  and  all  sects,  we  hhall,  1  think, 
db  nothing  etTictual. 

*  Tile  point  on  whirli  1  ])rincipally  differ  with  Tole  is 
in  an  opinion  that  he  exi)re8sed  tliat  ]mrorhial  schools, 
founded  under  the  Act  of  Henry  VI II.,  should  supply  to 
the  iMMir  m  ^'eneral  that  education  which  it  is  the  object  of 
the  Fciurti'enth  Report  to  provide  for  them.  I  should  rather 
liave  ex|>ected  such  a  suggestion  from  a  firm  Protestant 
than  from  such  a  determined  advocate  for  the  Catholics  as 
Pole  has  recently  become.  The  pari)chial  schools  are 
strictly  establishments  of  the  CInirch,  supimrted  by  the 
revenues  of  the  Church,  and  solely  under  the  control  of  its 
members.     As  the  law  at  present  stands,  the  uicumbent  of 
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the  benefice  may,  if  he  pleases,  keep  the  school  himself ; 
nay,  perhaps  it  is  his  duty  to  keep  it  rather  than  to  pro- 
vide a  schoolmaster ;  and  the  Catholic  would  be  little 
satisfied  by  being  told  that  in  every  parish  in  Ireland  he 
might  send  his  children  to  be  instructed  by  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  by  a  parish  clerk,  or  by  other 
persons  appointed  or  paid  by  the  clergyman.  I  cannot 
conceive  any  proposal  more  likely  to  defeat  the  object  in 
view,  of  providing  education  for  all  sects  without  reference 
to  their  religious  tenets. 

*  I  mentioned  this  objection  to  Mr.  Pole  after  the  debate, 
and  he  said  that  it  might  be  obviated  by  making  the  clergj- 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  to  be  founded, 
but  transferring  to  others  the  appointment  of  and  con- 
trol over  the  schoolmasters.  This  is  in  my  mind,  accord- 
ing to  the  phraseolog}'  of  the  day,  far  too  liberal.  I  think 
in  schools  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  Church,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  educate  the  scholars  in  the  religion  of 
the  State.' 

Thus  Mr.  Peel's  policy  differed  from  Mr.  Pole's  in  leaving  the 
•  parochial  schools,'  where  they  existed,  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  founding  entirely  new  schools,  for  Catholics  as  well  as  Pro- 
testants, under  a  Board  including  Catholic  members. 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Attorney -GeneraL 

'London:  April  i,  iStj, 

'I  think  we  should  guard  with  care  every  institution 
that  we  have  for  the  instruction  of  the  Protestants,  without 
any  relaxation  of  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded 
in  favour  of  any  sect  whatever. 

*  But  I  am  equally  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing the  new  establishments,  which  may  l>e  founded  for 
the  general  education  of  the  ix>or,  on  as  liberal  a  scale  as 
possible. 

'  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  Catholics  must  be  admitted 
to  serve  on  the  Commission,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any  clause  in  the  Act  determining  the  proportion 
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which  they  should  bear  to  the  Protestant  Commissioners. 
We  must  attempt  to  find  men  in  whom  we  can  repose  full 
confidence. 

*  The  preamble  of  the  Act  should,  I  think,  advert  to  the 
benefit  which  must  be  derived  in  a  national  point  of  view 
from  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  to  the 
exx^ediency  of  estabhshing  in  Ireland  a  systematic  and 
uniform  plan  for  their  instruction,  and  it  might  be  added 
that,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ireland,  all  in- 
terference in  the  religious  tenets  of  any  pai'ticular  class 
should  be  excluded.' 

The  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'We  have  prepared  a  draft  of  a  Bill  for  a  Board  of 
Education.  We  have  no  doubt  that  to  render  it  effective 
the  members  should  be  appointed  by  tlie  Government. 

•  We  have  not  defined,  nor  can  it  be  necessary  to  define, 
in  the  Bill  the  mode  of  education  to  be  adopted  by  the 
Board,  and  the  rather  as  we  are  satisfied  that  tbe  Boman 
Catholics  will  not  concur  in  any  system  of  religious  educa* 
tion  but  under  and  by  themselves.  Indeed,  the  system 
proix)sod  by  the  Commissioners  of  Education  seems  to  us 
very  questionable,  and  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  meet  with 
great  opi>osition.  Tlie  establishing — evin  for  tlie education 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  |>eople — an  abstract  system  of 
Christianity,  that  shall  avoid  what  is  peculiar  to  each  sect 
and  yet  preserve  what  shall  Ik?  essential,  looks  very  like 
making  a  new  religion  for  the  country,  and  establishing  by 
law  a  ]>recedent  for  a  schism  by  consent  from  all  churches 
and  SiH-ts.  We  therefore  conceive  that  the  Act  should  not 
do  more  than  create  an  effective  Board  fj>r  the  (Mlucation  of 
the  low<T  orders,  and  leave  it  to  them  to  consider  and  ad- 
just tlie  iK'st  mode  of  effecting  that  puri>ose.' 

But  tbe  work  so  actively  bejrun  was  not  yet  to  be  completed. 
Tlie  Endowed  Schools  Bill  became  law ;  the  larger  measure  for 
the  education  of  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  was  destine<1  to 
give  way  for  the  present  to  the  more  exciting  political  question 
of '  Catholic  Belief 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond, 

*  Irish  Office :  May  8,  1813. 

*I  had  some  conversation  this  morning  with  Lords 
Liverpool  and  Sidmouth.  I  told  them  that  I  had  desired 
the  law  officers  of  Ireland  to  draw  up  a  Bill  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Board,  but  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  be  apprised  of  the  opinions  of  the  King's  Govern- 
ment upon  so  important  a  question  as  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  education  of  which  the  national  religion  was 
not  to  form  a  part. 

*  They  appear  disposed,  I  think,  to  adopt  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissioners,  but  wish  to  have  the  subject 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cabinet. 

'  That  it  has  not  before  been  submitted  to  a  Cabinet 
meeting  is  not,  I  can  assure  you,  my  fault,  as  I  have 
scarcely  seen  Lord  Liverpool  or  Lord  Sidmouth  once  with- 
out urging  the  necessity  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Government  here  to  the  education  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Ireland. 

'  There  is  one  point  on  which  I  am,  I  feel,  rather  dis- 
posed to  concur  with  them  in  opinion,  that  the  present 
is  an  unfavourable  moment  for  the  introduction  of  any 
measure  of  general  education  in  Ireland. 

*  1  think  it  would  have  been  imi)088ible  to  introduce  any 
measure  until  some  decision  should  )>e  come  to  ))y  the 
House  u^wn  the  principle  of  Grattan's  Bill.  And  really  Mr. 
Grattan  and  his  friends  have  introduced  the  Bill  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  session  that,  even  if  that  final  and  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  all  the  difficulties  between  the  Protestants  and 
Catholics  should  take  place  which  Mr.  Canning  and  others 
anticipate,  or  did  anticii)ate,  there  would  be  very  little  time 
left  during  the  present  session  for  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.* 

It  appeared  moreover  that  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  some  were 
in  no  mood  for  friendly  co-operation. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•May  12,  1813. 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  Catholic  bishops'  views  of 
Irish  education,  I  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Bellew,  the  titular  Bishop  of  Killala,  written  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  parish  priest  of  Killyglass.  It  is  a  neat  per- 
formance. His  brother,  General  Bellew,  was  hanged  in 
Killala  in  1798/ 

{Indosure.) 

'Mr.  Harrier  and  I  are  on  Sunday  next  to  call  at 
Killyglass,  to  cry  down  these  nefarious  deistical  schools, 
which  the  unrelenting  enemies  of  our  religion  with  all  their 
spurious  productions  have  dared  to  establish.  I  warn  you 
to  command  the  parents  of  the  growing  generation  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  such  cursed  abominable  schools, 
under  the  pain  of  excommunication,  or  even  consoling  or 
absolving  them  at  the  hour  of  their  deaths. 

*  Let  this  be  done  bis,  ier,  et  sapisHtme,    Vire  et  I'ale.^ 

Such  were,  in  Mr.  Peel's  first  year  of  Irish  office,  the  parlia- 
mentary fortunes  of  the  Catholic  question,  in  its  goneral  fonu, 
and  in  its  special  bearing  on  the  instruction  of  the  people.  Its 
inlluence  on  the  administrative  govcrnnient  of  Ireland  will 
appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV- 

I8I3-18I4. 

Administration  in  Ireland— Official  Negligence,  Frauds,  Jobs,  and  Peoalation 
— ^PensionS'Patronage— Change  of  Viceroy --Besponsibili  ties  of  the 
Chief  Secretary—Prosecutions  and  Control  of  the  Press— The  Catholic 
Board— Dependence  on  the  Castle  in  Dublin— Lawlessness  and  Disaffec- 
tion in  the  Country. 

Thb  ordinary  administration  of  the  Irish  government,  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Peel  undertook  it,  fell  into  four  departments, 
civil,  military,  legal,  and  financial.  For  civil  and  for  military 
affairs  there  were  separate  Under  Secretaries  in  Dublin,  besides 
the  Under  Secretary  in  London.  Legal  business  was  conducted 
by  the  Attoniey-General  and  the  Solicitor-General,  neither 
of  whom  was  in  Parliament.  Finance  was  in  the  hands  of 
an  Irish  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  sitting  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  all  communications  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Imperial  Treasuries  (as  yet  separate)  passed  through  the  Chief 
Secretary.  He,  in  short,  as  the  Viceroy's  principal  adviser,  was 
responsible  to  the  Cabinet  and  to  Parliament  for  whatever  was 
done  or  kft  undone  in  Ireland. 

Young  as  he  was,  already,  with  his  father's  example  at  home 
and  two  years  of  training  as  an  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr. 
Peel  had  begun  to  show  that  masterly  capacity  for  business  for 
which  he  afterwards  became  unrivalled.  Prompt,  metliodical, 
determined,  diligent,  exact,  he  soon  made  all  feel  that  the  reins 
were  in  a  firm  and  guiding  hand.  One  of  his  earliest  letters  from 
the  Irish  Oflice  exemplifies  the  tact  with  which  he  could  turn  to 
account  a  clerical  error  to  enforce  on  all  concerned  a  higher 
stfindurd  of  official  accuracy,  while  the  reply  proves  that  the 
admonition  was  needed. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory, 

*  Irish  OfBoe:  Feb.  18,  1813. 

*  I  wish  you  would  take  the  opportunity  which  the  in- 
closed letter  affords  of  impressing  upon  the  clerks  in  your 
office  the  expediency  of  paying  more  attention  in  writing 
letters  for  your  signature  and  mine. 

'  I  really  attach  more  importance  to  this  subject  than  at 
first  sight  it  may  seem  to  deserve.  Do  let  us  consider  that 
in  a  moment  when  there  was  a  great  press  of  business  you 
might  possibly  have  brought  up  to  me  a  letter  in  which 
orders  were  given  for  the  apprehension  (I  will  not  go  further) 
of  an  individual,  and  a  similar  mistake  of  a  name  for 
another  had  been  made.'  It  is  possible  that  I  might  (in- 
advertently, I  admit)  have  signed  the  letter,  not  without 
reading  it,  perhaps,  .but  without  reading  its  inclosure,  or 
detecting  by  a  recollection  of  the  circumstances  the  error 
which  had  been  made. 

*We  may  all  be  to  blame,  but  the  clerk  who  wrote 
the  inclosed  without  ascertaining  whether  he  was  super- 
annuating the  disabled  or  the  certifying  officer,  and  whose 
responsibility  in  office  is  limited  to  the  verbal  accuracy  of 
the  letters  which  he  prepares  for  signature,  deserves  in  my 
ophiion  serious  admonition.' 

Mr.  Grojonj  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Ftb.  22,  I  Si  3. 

*  I  have  read  to  the  clerks  your  very  proiXT  lecture  on 
the  inaccuracy  of  our  oftice ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  hay  it  was 
not  received  as  I  expected  and  wished. 

'  The  blunder  was,  I  k^Iieve,  committed  by  <>ld  T.,  who 
only  remarked  that  no  ill  consequence  could  follow,  us  the 
mistake  could  not  superannuate  the  wrong  person. 

*  The  very  cool  indifference  with  which  the  matter  was 
treated,  I  confess,  has  annoyed  me  much,  and  will  cost  addi- 
tional trouble  by  the  necessity  of  carefully  reading  every 
paper  previous  to  signature.' 
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A  similar  lecture  was  required,  somewhat  later,  in  the  London 
Office,  and  was  administered  with  equal  courtesy  and  firmness. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  C.  Flint. 

*  Sept.  I,  1814. 

*  The  constant  mistakes  which  have  occurred  in  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  respecting  Ireland  are  proof  that  sufficient 
attention  is  not  paid  to  insure  accuracy.     You  recollect  the 

serious  error  that  was  made  by in  the  Insurrection  Bill, 

which  extended  its  operations  to  three  instead  of  two  years. 
We  have  discovered  another  in  one  of  the  Eevenue  Bills, 
and  the  consecjuence  has  been  the  loss  to  the  revenue  of 
not  less  probably  than  forty  thousand  pounds. 

'  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  in  the  County  Police  Act ; 
at  the  place  where  I  have  marked  it  some  very  material 
words  are  omitted.  I  am  extremely  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  tliis  is  an  error  in  the  printing  or  in  the  Roll ;  if 
in  the  Roll,  it  is  one,  I  fear,  of  most  material  consequence. 

'  I  know  not  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  such  inaccuracies, 
but  I  know  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  they 
should  be  prevented,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to 
spare  time  enough  to  compare  tlie  copies  word  for  word  witli 
the  original  drafts.  I  am  sure  the  draft  whieh  I  gave  was 
correct.  Pray  discover  wliere  and  when  the*  error  was  made. 
Let  mc  have  as  early  an  answer  as  possible  to  this.  Have 
the  Roll  of  Parliament,  wliicb  determines  tlu*  law  and  is 
the  record,  examined  carefully.' 

Such  was  the  official  negligence  with  which  Mr.  Peel  had  to 
contend.  When  lie  himself  (which  happene<l  rarely)  bad  made  a 
slip,  be  was  not  Ifsa  8trict  in  noting  it.  Having  in  one*  case  ac- 
quiesced in  a  proposal  of  the  Viceroy  to  appoint  nn  oflieer  of 
customs,  and  aftorwanls  discovorinj;  that  it  would  entail  expense 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  department,  he  writes  : 

*  Bear  in  mintl  tliat  I  take  the  blame  ui)on  myself.  Pray 
ask  the  Duke  to  rea«l  over  the  two  letters  inclosed.  I  do  not 
know  wimt  he  will  think  of  me  for  advising  the  ajiiKiintment 
at  one  moment  and  for  relenting  of  my  advice  at  another, 
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and  of  my  admission  that  I  had  not  read  with  sufficient 
attention  the  papers  on  the  subject.' 

In  the  military  department  he  was  equally  on  the  watch 
against  indefensible  expenditure,  and  showed  from  the  first  the 
spirit  of  a  reformer.    He  writes  to  Sir  £dward  Littlehales : 

'March  lo,  1 813. — The  information  sent  over  with  the 
estimates  cannot  be  too  much  detailed.  Questions  are  asked 
which  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate,  or  to  be  provided  with 
an  answer  to  them  from  memory  alone.' 

*  April  8. — I  will  ask  your  attention  to  the  items  for  the 
charge  of  barrack  supplies  to  the  troops.  There  is  only  an 
excess  of  6,500/.  in  the  charge  for  Great  Britain  above  that 
for  Ireland.  The  more  my  attention  is  turned  to  the  bar- 
rack department,  the  more  I  am  satisfied  that  a  radical 
reform  is  necessary.' 

In  regard  to  pecuniary  defalcations,  which  were  frequent 
and  had  too  often  been  passed  over  with  undue  leniency,  Mr. 
Peel  was  always  severe.  In  one  instance,  where  the  culprit *s 
patron  (a  peer)  and  the  department  concerned  joined  in  re- 
commending him  to  mercy,  on  the  weak  ground  that  the  deficit 
'  was  principally  occasioned  by  the  improper  conduct  of  one  of 
bis  own  fiEunily,'  Peel  writes  : 

*  It  niaj'  have  beiii  so,  but  I  know  that  if  we  admit  that 
plea  any  dishonest  defiiultcr  will  make  the  same,  and  will 
throw  upon  us  the  onus  of  disprox  in*;  it.  I  believe  it  was  the 
King  of  Prussia  who  tli)g^;i<l  a  niiin  whose  hat  was  really 
blown  off  in  a  hi;;h  wind.  It  was  not  the  nnurs  fault,  but 
the  effect  of  the  tlo;:ging  was  that  his  conn-ados  secured 
their  hats  against  the  wind,  and  none  were  blown  off.  I 
think  Mr.  0.  should  be  dismissed,  the  appointment  of  his 
successor  offered  to  Lord  E.,  and  the  Stamps  infornie<l  that 
the  ground  of  their  reeommendation  was  not  satisfjtetorv. 
I  have  had  a  hard  li>;lit  with  K,,  but  1  have  reeoneiled  him 
to  O.'b  dismissal.' 

In  the  Customs  Department  in  his  first  year  he  discovered 
frauds  committed  by  the  collectors  in  the  outports  by  returning 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

*  April  9,  1813. 

'  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  attention  of  ParUament 
-will  be  called  to  the  state  of  our  Pension  Fund,  and  we 
must  consider  how  much  greater,  comparatively  speaking, 
the  power  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  this  respect  is,  than 
that  of  the  British  Government.  The  pension  list  of  Great 
Britain,  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  Legislature,  is  hmited  to 
90,oooZ.  per  annum,  and  the  pension  hst  of  Ireland  may 
4imount  to  8o,oooZ.  per  annum. 

'  I  am  confident  that,  when  the  time  shall  come  for  making 
new  regulations  in  regard  to  our  pension  list,  it  will  be 
found  quite  impossible  to  continue  it  to  anything  near  its 
present  amount ;  but  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  us  to  be 
enabled  to  prove  that,  whatever  our  power  might  have  been, 
our  exercise  of  it  had  not  been  liable  to  objection. 

*  I  think  the  Pension  Fund  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  persons  who  either  have  rendered  a  service  to 
the  pubUc,  or  who  are  nearly  related  to  those  who  have,  aii<l 
to  enable  those  who  have  rank  and  title,  and  no  means  of 
maintaining  them,  to  live  at  least  n^dth  decency.  ^Vhatever 
may  be  the  power  of  the  Irish  Government,  they  are  of 
course  responsible  for  its  exercise,  and  I  own  1  think  it 
would  be  difficult  to  defend  the  grant  of  850Z.  by  way  of 
pension  to  Mr.  A.  and  Col.  K.' 

Although  the  law  otVicers  continued  Mr.  Peers  doubts  ns  to 
the  strict  legality  of  the  proposed  ])eusious,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
still  desired  to  grant  a  few  of  them,  good-humouredly  reniurk- 
in^,  '  I  suspect  you  are  all  of  you  afraid  of  Bankcs  and  his  com. 
niittee.*  Mr.  Peel,  however,  standing  firm,  the  Duke  j^'racefully 
yielded. 

The  Ihih'  0/  Ulrhmond  to  Mr.  IWl. 

*  I  am  perfectly  williiij;  to  give  way  to  your  opinions  on 
the  pensions.  I  assure  you  I  am  as  unwilling  to  differ  with 
you  as  you  can  be  to  differ  with  me,  and  I  don't  know  a 
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better  way  of  showing  it  than  by  saying  that  I  think  your 
arguments  good,  and  mean  to  drop  the  subject/ 

In  distributing  political  patronage  the  Duke  continued  to  place 
himself  very  much  in  Mr.  Peers  hands*  In  regard  to  vacancies 
on  the  Revenue  Boards  he  writes : 

*  I  have  now  given  you  my  opinion,  but,  knowing  the 
principles  on  which  you  act,  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  be 
obstinate,  but  ready  to  follow  your  advice.  The  act  must 
be  mine,  but  I  wish  you  not  only  to  have  great  weight  with 
me,  but  that  it  should  be  known  you  have,  as  that  will  add 
to  j'our  weight  amongst  our  members/ 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1813  it  was  arranged  that  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  should  be  succeeded  in  Ireland  by  Lord  Whit  worth, 
best  known  as  ambassador  in  Paris  when  Napoleon  went  to 
war  with  Great  Britain  in  1803.  It  being  understood  that  his 
policy  would  be  much  the  same  as  his  predecessor's,  ^Ir.  Peol 
not  only  himself  consented  to  stay,  but  negotiated  for  the  Duke's 
private  secretary  to  remain  with  Lord  Whitworth.  *  This/ 
writes  the  Duke,  *  has  given  very  great  satisfaction  to  our  friends. 
That,  and  your  continuing  in  office,  shows  them  that  the  system 
they  approve  of  is  to  be  continued/  Mr.  Peel  replies :  •  All  that 
I  see  of  Lord  Whitworth  convinces  me  that  his  ap]x>intniont  is  a 
good  one.' 

On  this  occasion  an  attack  was  made  on  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond in  Parlianunt  by  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  who  naitl  *  he 
trusted  that  the  new  Jx>rd  Lieutenant  would  show  an  example  of 
sobriety  to  the  country,  and  that  they  would  not  hear  of  midniglit 
or(;ies,  of  son<;6  and  toasts  tending  to  inflame  one  part  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  aprainst  another^  This  insinuation  Mr.  Peel 
repelled  with  warmth,  affirming  that  *  no  governor  had  ever  shown 
a  more  lirm  detorniination  to  concihate  all  parties.  What  had 
been  said  rcj^'ardinj,'  orgies  and  revels  he  should  leave  unanswered 
as  unworthy  of  reply.' 

About  tiie  same  time  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  soothe  the  wounded 
feelings  of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  was  in  great  wratli  at  a 
coarse,  and  in  Lord  Eldon*8  opinion  libellous,  speech  of 
O'Connell  on  his  relations  with  his  Princess.  By  promptitude  in 
referring  this  to  the  Irish  law  officers,  and  tact  in  conveying 
their  opinion  against  prosecution,  Mr.  Peel  gained  such  high 
approval  as  to  receive  from  Carlton  House  an  invitation  to  wear 
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the  very  handsome  uniform  of  his  Royal  Highness,  with  a  re- 
commendation to  employ  the  Prince's  tailor. 

The  following  letters  belong  to  the  period  of  transition  from 
the  old  Lord-Lieutenancy  to  the  new : 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

*  July  I,  1813. 

*  I  saw  the  Prince  last  night  at  the  fete,  and  be  talked  to 
me  for  some  time.  He  said,  '*  You  had  reason  to  be  in  a 
rage  last  night,  for  1  never  saw  a  more  shameful  attack 
than  that  which  was  made  upon  the  Duke  of  Richmond.'* ' 

*  Irish  Office :  Jaly  3,  18 13,  half -past  twelve. 

'  I  congratulate  yon  most  sincerely  on  one  of  the  most 
splendid  victories  over  the  French  that  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  the  British  army. 

'  The  battle  was  fou*;lit  near  Vittoria,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  loss  to  the  French  of  151  pieces  of  cannon  and  415 
waggons  of  ammunition.  The  inclosed  proof  copy  of  the 
gazette,  the  first  taken  from  the  press,  contains  a  full  detail 
of  the  oi)erations. 

*Lord  Wellington  writes,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest, 
that  he  will  plant  the  British  standard  on  French  ground 
in  six  days  from  the  date  of  his  letters.' 

To  Mr.  GA?gory,  Mr.  Peel  writes:  'Have  a  gazette  extra- 
ordmaiy  published  as  soon  as  possible.*  To  Sir  K.  Littlehalfs, 
'  Let  the  guns  be  lirod  immediately  ;*  and  to  the  coming  Viceroy  : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitworih. 

*  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily  on  the  news.  It  will 
produce  a  gi'eat  efteet  in  Leland.  Success  in  the  Peninsula 
is  more  heart-sickening  to  the  rebels  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  glol>e,  as  they  conceive,  and  with  justice,  that 
hostile  designs  against  Ireland  can  be  carried  on  with  greater 
eflfect  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula  than  from 
anywhere  else. 
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'  I  inclose  an  Irish  paper,  and  beg  to  call  your  attention 
to  by  far  the  most  daring  and  impudent  proposition  that 
has  ever  yet  issued  from  the  CathoHc  Board.  Mr.  O'Gorman 
proposes,  and  the  meeting  approves  of  his  suggestion,  that 
the  Board  should  consider  whether  the  interference  of  Spain 
and  Portugal  should  not  be  sought,  in  order  to  induce  Great 
Britain  to  emancipate  the  Irish  Catholics.' 


Lord  Whitworth,  a  diplomatist  of  twice  Peel's  years,  replies 
calmly : 

*  July  4.  1813. 

*  I  hope  Lord  Wellington  will  stand  our  friend.  He  is 
now  serving  the  Irish  Government  more  effectually  than 
he  ever  did  before  at  any  i)eriod. 

*  I  do  not  understand  how  Spain  and  Portugal  are  to 
assist  unless  they  send  a  detachment  of  inquisitors.' 

The  exciting  news  was  sent  by  Mr.  Peel  also  to  his  father, 
who  answers  with  composure,  passing  on  to  a  question  of  unwise 
proposed  taxation. 

*  Tam^rorth :  July  7,  181 3. 

*  My  dear  Eobcrt, — Your  letter  inclosing  a  gazette  ex- 
traordinary was  Yory  accrptablc.  The  close  of  the  session 
is  likely  to  be  more  placid,  owing  to  the  late  victory.  As 
ministers  arc  blamed  for  unfortunate  publie  events,  it  is 
reasonable  that  they  should  derive  some  credit  from  pro- 
sperous occurrences. 

*  You  are  silent  resi>ccting  the  proposition  of  Alderman 
Atkins.  I  think  his  plan  [to  tax  American  cotton  heavily 
durnig  the  war]  has  a  mischievous  tendeney  as  ngards  trade. 
It  is  dictated  by  interested  merchants,  and  the  effect,  I  fear, 
will  l)e  that  it  will  be  taken  up  by  ministers  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue,  and  will  afford  an  excuse  for  taxing  a  raw 
material  on  which  a  manufacture  of  the  lirst  conse<iuence 
to  the  nation  de])ends. 

'The  children  are  all  well,  and  have  spent  two-thirds  of 
their  holidays.     I  find  the  objects  and  pursuits  of  their 
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minds  are  as  infantine  as  were  their  brothers',  and  sisters', 
now  at  maturity. 

*  I  am,  my  dear  Bobert,  your  affectionate  father, 

*EoBBRT  Peel.' 

On  July  23,  Mr.  Peel  returned  to  Ireland.  A  few  days 
later  he  attended  the  trial  of  Mr.  Magee,  editor  of  the  '  Dublin 
Evening  Post/  and  for  the  first  time  met  0*Connell,  whom  he 
describes  as  '  an  eloquent  and  vulgar  speaker.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whittvorth. 

*  Dublin  Castle :  Aug.  i,  1813. 

*  I  have  passed  two  of  the  few  days  I  have  been  in  Ireland 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  expecting  to  be  summoned  as 
a  witness  and  to  be  examined  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  Although 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  myself  were  at  his  elbow,  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  put  a  question  to  us. 

*  The  trial  was  very  interesting.  0'C!onnell  spoke  four 
hours,  completely  but  intentionally  abandoning  the  cause 
of  his  client  (I  have  no  doubt,  with  his  client's  consent;, 
taking  that  opportunity  of  uttering  a  libel  even  more  and 
atrocious  than  that  which  he  proposed  to  defend,  upon 
Government  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ireland. 
His  abuse  of  the  Attorney-General  was  more  scurrilous 
and  vulgar  than  was  ever  permitted  within  the  walls  of  a 
court  of  justice.  He  insulted  the  jury  individually  and 
collectively,  accused  the  Chief  Justice  of  corruption  and 
prejudice  against  his  client,  and  avowed  himself  a  traitor, 
if  not  to  Ireland  at  least  to  the  British  Empire. 

*  You  will  find  me  quite  knocked  up  with  the  conviviality 
which  precedes  the  Duke's  departure.' 

Lord  Whitworth  replies  :  *  I  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart  on  ha>'ing  got  tlirough  all  tlie  bore  of  the  trial.  Wlint  a 
set  of  ruffians !  I  confess  I  should  be  jealous  were  any  steps 
taken  before  I  come,  towards  tlie  suppression  of  such  a  combina- 
tion of  vice  and  folly.* 

The  late  Chief  Secretary  now  reappeared  in  DnUin. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

*  Dnblin  Castle :  Ang.  3,  181 3. 

*  Pole  is  arrived  here,  and  "  oh  matchless  impudence  !  " 
(as  General  Matthew  has  it)  invited  himself  to  the  Duke  to 
dinner  on  this  day,  the  Duke  (it  being  Lord  March's  birth- 
day) having  invited  three  friends,  and  I  believe  three  onlj^ 
all  admirably  adapted  to  pass  a  festive  hour  with  the 
illustrious  stranger — the  Chancellor,  the  Attorney-General, 
and  myself  [three  chief  opponents  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
to  which  Mr.  Pole  had  been  suddenly  converted].  I  have 
not  yet  discovered  any  topic  on  which  we  can  venture  a 
word  except  the  weather,  and  that  happens  to  be  very 
changeable. 

*  I  can  fancy  Pole  counting  every  toast,  and  watching 
with  anxietj'  every  revolution  of  the  bottle,  as  advancing 
him  nearer  to  the  awful  and  forgotten  sound  of  "  The 
Glorious  Memory."  To  be  sure  there  is  nothing  in  the 
glorious  memory  at  all  personal  to  himself,  but  he  won't 
hke  it.' 

As  to  the  policy  to  be  expected  from  tlic  new  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Mr.  Peel  took  care  there  should  be  no  mistake. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Pachnoiul. 

•Sept.  13,  iSij. 

•You  will  be  amused  with  the  inclosed  most  impudent 
attemjit  of  the  •*  Dublin  Evening  Post "  to  persuade  the  jx^ople 
that  Lord  Whitworth  is  come  to  act  upon  Liberal  princii)les, 
or  **  to  give  general  satisfaction." 

*  I  know  that  many  people  would  be  imposed  upon,  and 
I  calk-d  upon  Lord  AVhitworth  immediate  ly,  and  propc^bed 
to  liim  to  publish  his  real  answer  [to  the  University  of 
Dublin],  and  that  Ishould  write  a  paragraph  forthe  "Patriot," 
which  l)y  making  its  appearance  in  the  paper  particularly 
connected  with  the  Government  should  satisfy  their  friends 
and  others  that  Lord  Whitworth  was  not  so  easily  duped. 
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Of  course  I  have  not  mentioned  to  anyone  that  it  was 
written  by  me.  It  is  needless  to  assure  you  that  Lord 
Wh^wortb  was  equally  disgusted  with  the  fabrication  and 
with  the  flattery. 

'As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  exposing  the  forgery, 
Littlehales  was  at  Carlow  yesterday  and  met  Montague 
Matthew.  After  dinner  Matthew  took  up  the  paper,  and 
to  his  unbounded  deUght  read  the  account  of  the  address 
and  the  answer.  He  immediately  proposed  Lord  Whit- 
worth's  health,  adding  that  "By  God,  he  was  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  for  Ireland,  and  that  he  was  proud  of  his  noble 
relative."  * 

*  Sej^t.  1 8. — Mr.  Leyden,  the  guilty  author  of  the  forgery, 
has  been  this  day  expelled  from  Trinity  College.  You  had 
alreadj*  expelled  him  from  the  Accountant- General's  Ofiice. 
His  excuse  for  fabricating  Lord  Whitworth's  answer  was 
that  he  had  a  vacant  hour,  and  had  emploj'ed  it  in  com- 
position.' 

The  Diihe  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Sept.  13.  1S13. 

*  I  rejoice  at  your  account  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner, 
and  hope  before  long  the  Corporation  will  call  Lord  Whit- 
worth  **  our  Viscount,"  as  they  do  me  the  honour  to  call  me 
*'  our  Duke."  The  Lord  Mayor  has  a  very  pretty  nietliod  of 
getting  drunk.  He  is  so  well  used  to  it  that  he  knows  his 
way  back  in  the  dark,  and  is  always  sober  when  he  gets  up 
the  next  morning.' 

*  Sept,  25. — I  saw  the  Prince  Regent  on  Saturday  last, 
for  an  hour.  He  asked  many  questions  about  Ireland,  and 
particularly  about  the  Catholic  views. 

*  I  told  him  I  was  convinced  the  leaders,  O'Connell, 
O'Gorraan  A-c,  would  always  force  tlie  timid  jieers  of  Ire- 
land, Lord  Fingall  and  others,  hito  their  measures,  which 
were  to  do  away  English  connection;  that  I  was  con- 
>inced  some  were  weak  enough  to  believe  Ireland  could 
supi)ort  itself  as  a  separate  nation,  and  that  others  were 
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wicked  enough  to  wish  for  French  connection.  I  advised 
most  strongly  nothing  being  granted  to  them,  for  that 
nothing  which  could  be  given  would  satisfy  them. 

*  I  was  delighted  to  find  H.B.H.  as  steady  a  Protestant 
as  the  Attorney-General.  It  is  his  decided  opinion  that 
the  Catholics  are  further  than  ever  from  their  object. 
Some  of  our  friends  will  rejoice  in  this,  and  it  will  be  very 
right  for  you  to  mention  it  as  a  private  communication, 
but  of  course  it  must  not  find  its  way  into  the  newspapers.' 

*  Apfil  24,  1 8 14. — I  went  to  Brighton  to-day  to  pay 
my  re8i)ects  to  the  Prince  Regent.  We  dined  at  the 
Pavilion,  about  sixty  people.  To  my  great  surprise  H.B.H. 
gave  my  health  in  a  bumper.  He  gave  me  as  "  a  former 
representative  of  his,  whose  conduct  had  given  him  entire 
satisfaction,  and  who  had  kept  a  country  a  good  deal  diffi- 
cult to  niannj;e  in  very  good  order  in  difficult  times."  He 
then  said  **  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  ladies,  but  he  should 
leave  his  company  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  oldest  and 
best  friends,  Charles  Lennox,  who  he  trusted  would  give 
them  wine  enough."     I  obeyed  orders.' 

The  reappointment  of  Mr.  Peel  as  Chief  Secretary  to  Lord 
AVliitworlh  being  held  to  necessitate  his  re-election,  it  was 
Secured  by  the  ever  ready  help  of  his  father,  wlio  had  also  had 
in  view  arrantjenieuts  tending  to  proviik*  in  permanence  a  second 
seat  at  Taniworlh. 

Sir  Hohcrt  IWI  to  Mr.  PecL 

•Oct.  19,  1S13. 

*  I  shouhl  lioiKx  that  your  seat  is  not  disturl>e<l  by  tho 
ap])ointnient  of  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant.  Should  coinpetcnt 
lawyers  ileeitle  ditVerentlv,  you  will  as  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  trouble  of  a  fresh  electi<m  as  1  shall  to  the  ex^>ense 
atteiidin;^  it. 

*  Since  you  left  us  I  have  carried  on  a  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  Townshends'  property  in  this  neighbour- 
bo(Nl,  and  finding  that  the  terms  demanded  continued  exor- 
bitant, I  have  given  up  all  thoughts  of  making  a  purchase. 
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The  sum  last  insisted  on  was  i6o,oooi.  for  a  property 
which  never  has  yielded  i,(xx)Z.  per  annum  ;  and  if  a  seat 
in  Parliament  is  to  be  deemed  an  object,  that  sum  cannot 
be  more  than  doubled/ 

Shortly  after  the  change  of  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  Irish 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  in  London,  urged  upon  the 
Prime  Minister  a  proposal  for  placing  the  Irish  m  direct  commu- 
nication with  the  British  Treasury,  independently  of  the  Chief 
Secretary,  and  was  understood  to  intend,  unless  his  view  were 
adopted,  to  resign.  Upon  this  the  Prime  Minister  made  a 
counter-proposal,  that  the  Chief  Secretary  should  add  the  duties 
of  the  Chancellor  to  his  own.  The  correspondence  which  ensued 
is  of  interest  as  placing  in  the  clearest  Ught  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Peel  of  the  general  responsibilities  of  his  office.  While 
determined  not  to  part  with  financial  control,  and  the  power  de- 
rived from  it,  he  acts  throughout  with  great  delicacy  towards  his 
colleague,  deprecating  premature  acceptance  of  his  resignation. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Ijord  Liverpool. 

•  Sept.  25. 1813. 

'  I  must  advert  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  refers 
to  the  union  of  the  offices  of  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

*  However  gratified  I  must  have  been  by  the  opinion 
that  the  duties  of  both  offices  might  be  entrusted  to  me, 
and  however  sorry  I  should  be  to  throw  any  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  an  arrangement  which  was  thought  desirable 
on  public  gi-ounds,  I  must  admit  that  I  should  have  the 
greatest  objection  to  the  union  of  the  offices  in  my  person. 

'  I  assure  you  that  I  have  not  much  time  to  spare  from 
the  duties  of  my  present  office.  But  I  should  be  very 
little  mindful  of  the  additional  labour,  or  of  any  personal 
inconvenience,  which  the  transfer  of  those  of  the  Chancel- 
lorship of  the  Exchequer  might  occasion,  if  I  thought  that 
I  could  undertake  them  with  advantage  to  the  public  ser- 
vice or  satisfaction  to  myself.  The  difficulty  would  not 
be  so  great  in  the  recess,  but  I  could  not  venture  to  under- 
take the  conduct  of  the  whole  parliamentary  business  of 
Ireland  in  the  House  of  Commons.*  . 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  {Private  and  confideittial.)  *  Walmer  Castle :  Oct.  4,  1813. 

*  My  dear  Peel, — I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
with  some  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  believe  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  it  is  absolutely  impracticable  to  draw  that  sort 
of  line  between  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Chief  Secretary 
and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  Fitzgerald  seems 
to  be  desirous  shall  be  marked  out. 

'  The  unity  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  under  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  must  be  preserved ;  the  Chief  Secretary  is  the 
channel  through  which  the  power  and  patronage  in  Ireland 
must  flow.  They  ought  to  be  exercised,  undoubtedly,  with 
every  attention  to  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  other 
departments ;  and  with  mutual  good  understanding,  there 
need  never  be  any  material  difficulty.  Without  it,  there 
must  always  be  a  question  of  authority  or  conflict. 

'  If  any  person  were  to  ask  me  to  define  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  this  country,  I  could  not  do  it.  This 
very  circumstance  may  have  led  to  the  union  of  these  two 
offices,  much  oftener  than  to  their  separation.  They  have, 
however,  al  times,  been  soi)arated,  and  the  Government  has 
gone  on  with  jwrfeet  harmony  and  i-oncord. 

*  Judj^in*^  from  all  I  have  known  of  Inland  itself,  I  do 
not  see  that  anythinj:  but  evil  and  inconvinience  can  arise 
from  a  ftupiH)sed  equality  between  llu*  Chiif  Secretary  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which,  as  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary is  the  organ  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  must  put  the 
Chanci'llor  of  the  Exchequer  upon  an  tquality  with  the  latter. 
That  was  the  piiue  of  Fo>lir.  We  know  the  consequences 
of  it,  and  that  it  led  to  the  temporary  union  of  the  two 
offices  in  Tole. 

*  Under  present  circuin>tances,  1  certainly  think  that  it 
would  be  for  the  public  advanta*^e  that  tum  should  unite  the 
two  offices.  The  business  of  the  revenue  is  amongst  the 
most  important  and  arduous  duties  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
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ment,  and  the  authority  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  holding 
the  two  offices,  would  be  greater  than  that  of  any  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  such  as  he  ought  to  be.  The 
patronage  and  power  would  thus  be  united  as  far  as  is 
necessai'y,  and  any  conflicts  of  departments  would  be 
averted.  If  you  should,  however,  continue  to  feel  this  union 
of  the  two  offices  impracticable  or  inconvenient,  the  next 
consideration  is  to  endeavour  to  find  some  proper  person 
who  will  understand  the  nature  of  the  Irish  Government, 
and  who  will  cordially  co-operate  with  you  for  the  public 
service. 

'  I  have  written  to  Fitzgerald  as  you  desire,  and  inclose  a 
copy  of  my  letter.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  as  kind 
personally  to  him  as  possible. 

*  Believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Peel, 

*  Very  affectionately  yours, 

*  Liverpool.' 

Mr.  Fiizffcrald  to  Lord  LiverjnwL 

•Oct.  iS,  1S13. 

'  With  Peel  I  have  had  more  than  one  long  conversation 
upon  the  subject  of  our  letters,  and  I  confess  I  regret  to 
lind  that  he  carries  his  view  of  it  even  farther  than  your 
Lordship.  I  have  spoken  to  him  as  a  friend  rather  tban 
as  a  colleague.  AMiatever  he  may  feel,  or  however  he  and 
I  may  differ  in  opinion,  we  shall.  I  am  sure,  each  of  us  do 
justice  to  the  ground  ui)on  which  the  other  acts.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  IJverpool. 

•Oct.  20,  1S13. 

•  I  explained  to  Fitzgerald  very  fully  the  view  which  I 
take  of  the  subject  upon  which  you  wrote  to  him,  and 
which  I  regret  is  so  different  from  bis  own. 

'  I  told  him  that  I  considered  my  office  quite  identified 
with  that  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  as  I  can  do  no  act  what- 
ever independent  of  his  authority,  and  that  the  point  at 
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issue  is  not  between  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  between  the  latter  and  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 

'  All  the  experience  I  have  had  since  I  came  into  office 
confirms  the  opinion — which,  even  without  that  experience, 
might,  I  think,  have  been  very  naturally  formed — that  in 
a  country  situated  and  governed  as  this  is,  there  ought 
to  be  a  paramount  authority  somewhere,  an  authority  not 
merely  superior  to  all  others,  but  one  upon  which  all  others 
are  dependent.  Fitzgerald  wishes  that  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant should  resign  all  control,  practically  at  least,  over 
the  Boards  of  Revenue,  and  all  direct  correspondence  with 
them,  and  that  they  should  apply  in  future  to  the  Treasury 
for  instructions  and  authority  on  which  to  act.  I  consider 
that  this  would  be  highly 'inexpedient,  nor  do  I  conceive 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  would  be  considered  the  chief 
governor  of  a  country  wherein  the  financial  concerns  were 
committed  exclusively  to  the  management  of  a  separate 
and  independent  department,  presiding  too,  as  it  naturally 
would,  over  all  the  commercial  interests  of  that  country. 

*  And  why  should  not  other  departments,  as  well  as  the 
Treasury,  seek  for  the  transfer  to  themselves  exclusively 
of  that  authority  which  is  lu*ld  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  ? 
1  think  that  the  Conunaiulrr  of  tin*  Forces  might  with  equal 
reason  i)rotest  again>t  all  interference  with  the  military 
under  his  command,  and  a^^ainst  the  eorresi>ondenee  whiili 
the  Chief  Secretary  carries  on  with  the  generals  in  eoni- 
inund  of  districts,  and  nii;^'ht  reipiire  that  all  appheations 
for  detachments  and  military  assistance  in  aid  of  the  civil 
lK)wer  should  be  made  to  him.  We  do  exercise  a  imieh 
greater  control  over  the  military  than  is  exercised  hy  any 
civil  authority  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  puhhe  jx-aee  while  we  continue  respon- 
si]»le  for  it.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  might  say,  and 
lierhaps  very  justly,  that  he  will  undertake  to  preserve  the 
public  ixjace  without  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant ;  but  if  the  magistrates  are  to  look  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  fur  aid  and  protection,  and  all  i>erbons 
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connected  with  revenue  matters  are  to  appeal  to  the 
Treasury,  the  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  would  be  left  with 
very  few  of  the  attributes  of  supreme  authority. 

*  I  hope  I  do  not  take  a  prejudiced  view  of  this  unpleasant 
subject,  and  that  I  am  not  much  actuated  by  that  spirit  of 
punctilio  and  etiquette  which  men  in  office  sometimes  have. 
However  desirous  I  should  be  to  exclude  all  personal  feeling 
from  the  consideration  of  it,  I  must  in  candour  admit,  as  I 
told  Fitzgerald  yesterday,  that  after  ha^^ngheld  my  present 
office  for  more  than  a  year,  and  having  accepted  it  on  the 
presumption  that  I  should  continue  to  hold  it  on  the  terms 
on  which  my  predecessors  did,  I  never  could  see  with  satis- 
faction a  formal  arrangement  proclaimed  by  which  a  part 
of  the  duties  and  labours  which  had  always  been  attached 
to  it  was  to  be  transferred  to  another. 

*  I  do  not  blame  Fitzgerald,  nay,  I  cannot  answer  for  it 
that  if  I  wore  in  the  same  office  I  might  not  have  a  similar 
feeling.  I  will  even  admit  in  my  present  situation  that  it 
is  iK)ssible  that  the  revenue  would  be  benefited  by  the 
arrangements  which  he  proposes,  and  by  the  transfer  from 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  all  the  revenue  patronage  to  those 
who  are  directly  and  immediately  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue ;  provided,  w*hich  I  doubt  extremely, 
that  }'ou  would  insure,  in  the  latter  case,  the  application  of 
the  patronage  to  revenue  purposes. 

*  But  it  will  be  advisable  to  new-constitute  the  office  of 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  to  new-model  the  Government  of 
Irchuid,  before  you  deprive  it  of  those  means  of  influence 
wliieh  are,  I  fear,  already  too  limited.  I  shall  be  glad 
wlun  the  time  arrives  that  the  government  of  this  country 
can  be  conducted  on  diflferent  principles  from  what  it  at 
proi-eut  is,  when  you  can  look  for  supjwrt  (and  I  do  not 
uif-an  merely  parliamentary  support,  but  that  effectual 
supiH)rt  which  active  and  loyal  men  can  afford  in  this 
country)  to  an  honest  conviction  of  its  necessity  and  a 
pure  sense  of  duty. 

'  hut  that  time  is  not  yet  arrived,  and  till  it  does  arrive 
you  must  either  try  to  carry  on  the  government  without  such 
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support,  or  you  must  (and  I  fear  there  is  no  misapplication 
of  the  term)  purchase  it.* 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  {Private.)  •  Fife  Hoase :  Oct.  21,1813. 

'  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Fitzgerald,  \rhich  is  so  far 
satisfactory  that  he  appears  very  much  pleased  by  the 
manner  in  which  I  oi)ened  the  subject  to  him.  Since 
writing  to  you  on  this  subject,  it  has  seriously  occurred  to 
us  whether,  if  he  perseveres  in  resigning,  and  the  accep- 
tance of  the  office  continues  to  be  disagreeable  to  you,  we 
might  not  take  this  opportunity  of  uniting  the  two  Treasuries 
and  consolidating  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland  with  that  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
Great  Britain.  Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Sidmouth 
strongly  favour  this  arrangement.  Let  me  know  your 
opinion  and  that  of  Lord  Whitworth.* 

Any  further  communications  on  the  subject  at  this  timo 
appear  to  have  passed  in  conversation.  In  181 5  the  question 
was  refeiTed  tea  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  two  Exchequers  were  united  in  1S16. 

Meanwhile,  full  as  were  his  hands,  Mr.  Peel  had  spare  en<ri:y 
enoujrh  to  aspire,  while  the  war  lasted,  to  add  to  his  duties  niuro 
control  of  tlie  naval  service  lor  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pi'il  to  Mr.  Crohn: 

•Au«.  16,  iSrj. 

*  I  wish  you  would  let  me  have  the  statif>nin^  of  II.M. 
ships  on  the  const  of  Ireland.  I  lead  the  life  of  an  atiii.iral, 
in  making  arrnngenunts  for  the  capture  of  Ainenran  |iii\a- 
teers.  There  is  one,  as  I  K€.*nt  you  word  last  night,  oli'  the 
coast  of  AVicklow,  and  1  do  not  know  what  vessels  are  in 
Lough  Swilly.  I  am  sorry  we  sent  off  the  *•  I'tirt  Mahon  " 
the  other  day  from  her  cruising  ground.  The  privateer  is 
the  '*  Argus,"  carries  eighteen  32-pounders  and  two  long 
eighteen.     I  think  she  will  go  North  about.* 
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From  many  notices  in  his  con-espondence  it  appears  that 
from  the  first  Mr.  Peel  found  time  to  work  also  another  power- 
ful but  often  neglected  engine  of  Government.  With  Palmerston 
and  Croker,  he  had  previously  tried  his  hand  in  light  political 
contributions  to  the  *  Courier,*  and  now,  sensitively  alive  to  the 
importance  of  Irish  public  opinion,  and  to  the  influence  of 
newspapers  in  forming  opinion,  before  he  had  been  many  days 
in  Dublin  he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool :  *  I  am  very  anxious  to  do 
something  with  the  press  in  Ireland,  and  I  am  not  quite  without 
hopes  that  we  may  put  it  on  a  better  footing.'  A  month  later  he 
asks  Mr.  Croker :  *  Have  you  looked  at  the  "  Correspondent "  lately? 
Your  ad\ice,  you  will  perceive,  was  not  thrown  away.  But  it  is 
easier  to  silence  an  enemy's  battery  than  to  establish  one  of  your 
own,  at  least  in  the  contests  of  the  press.  I  would  give  anything 
for  your  turn  for  a  paragraph,  it  would  be  invaluable  here.'  He 
adds  a  long  list  of  provincial  papers  'which  give  the  Irish 
Government  the  honour  of  their  free  and  independent  support.' 
To  tlie  chief  organs  in  Dublin,  besides  occasional  articles,  he 
was  ill  the  habit  of  sending  revised  reports  of  speeches,  and  semi- 
onicial  announcements  from  his  own  pen. 

To  keep  the  friendly  scribes  in  order,  and  at  peace  with  one 
another,  was  sometimes  no  easy  task. 


Mr.  Grcffor}!  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Feb.  5,1813. 

*  The  editor  of  the  "Hibernian  Jonrnar*  has  been  pleased 
to  Itt  off  ft  flaniinj:^  puff  \\\x>n  both  of  ns,  for  which  he  shall 
j^'<*t  a  j(»bation.  The  Dnke  says  it  is  my  writing,  but  as  you 
arc  absent  I  Bhall  of  course  attribute  it  to  j'ou.' 

Mr,  Pol  tn  Mr.  Greriory. 

*  March  X2,  1813. 

*  The  "  Corresi>ond(nt  "  has  made  a  very  good  fight  for  ns 
lat«  ly.  Saxton  says  he  liad  no  idi-a  it  would  have  come 
forward  so  jialbintly  as  it  has  done  on  some  occasions  against 
the  "  Dublin  Kv^ninj;  Post." 

'  I  eertftiiily  think  that  tlie  papers  in  our  pay  ought  not 
to  attack  each  other.  Pole  will  say  they  must  take  the 
example  of  their  masters  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     The  editor  of  the  "  Corre- 
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spondent "  hopes,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  interest  me,  because 
he  thinks  he  raises  my  value  by  depreciating  that  of  Pole, 
and  because  the  ''  Hibernian  "  attacks  a  paragraph  in  the 
"  Correspondent "  in  which  I  appear  (in  his  opinion  at  least) 
to  great  advantage.  I  need  not  disclaim  to  you  any  such 
motives  on  my  part  for  deprecating  the  hostility  of  the 
Government  papers  against  each  other.' 

A  mean  trick  on  the  part  of  a  Government  paper  Mr.  Peel 
treats  with  indignation  as  deserving  not  censure  only,  but 
punishment. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

'Mayi3,  1813. 

*I  am  extremely  sorry  to  perceive  that  the  **  Dublin 
Journal  *'  has  inserted  a  jrross  forgery  professing  to  be  a 
protest  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  against  the  Bill  for  their 
relief.  I  think  this  a  most  unworthy  mode  of  opposition, 
and  nothing  can  be  more  prejudicial  to  our  cause.  Jlr. 
Gifford  may  argue  as  he  pleases  against  the  Catholics,  but 
nothing  can  justify  the  attempt  to  impose  ui)on  the  public 
in  this  way. 

'  I  think  this  man  has  done  us  a  serious  injury.  He 
has  risked  tho  entire  loss  of  the  proclamation  fund,*  for  I 
am  sure  you  will  see  in  the  jiresent  temper  of  the  IIous«* 
how  much  the  difiiculty  of  defending  the  proehimation?  is 
increased.  I  have  myself  no  doubt  that  wo  ought  to  with- 
draw th(»  proelaniatinns  from  that  paper. 

*  I  wish  that  you  couhl  speak  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
on  this  8ubj<^ct.  Strong  as  his  opinion  is  against  the  i)rn- 
posed  concession  to  the  Iionian  Catholics,  I  am  sure  he  will 
agret*  with  me  that  our  o]>]»ositi()n  to  their  claims  should  U-. 
manly  and  direet.  It  will  be  ten  times  as  offeetual.  It  is 
nothing  for  ^Ir.  Gifford  to  answer  that  the  Catholics  descend 
to  unworthy  artifices.  If  they  do  (and  I  believe  they  d'l) 
they  injure  their  cause,  but  their  falsehood  is  no  justifica- 
tion of  his,  and  will  be  still  less  a  justification  of  the  Irish 

*  About  10,000/.  a  year,  practically  a  subsidy  to  friendly  newspapers. 
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Government  which  supports  the  channel  through  which 
bis  impositions  are  conveyed.' 

A  similar  reproof  had  to  be  administered  to  the  '  Patriot '  for 
malicious  hbel. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

*  June  ID,  1 8 14. 

'  It  is  the  right  (nay  the  duty,  perhaps,  and  one  which 
they  neglect)  of  papers  in  our  interest  to  make  attacks  upon 
the  political  characters  and  proceedings  of  our  adversaries, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  shall  regret  the  insertion  in  a  paper 
so  completely  and  exclusively  supported  by  Government  as 
the  "  Patriot "  is,  of  a  libel  affecting  the  private  character 
of  an  opponent.  I  wish  the  "  Patriot  *'  would  expose  Sir  John 
Newport's  i)olitics  and  public  proceedings  ten  times  as  much 
as  it  does,  but  innuendoes  and  indecent  insinuations  will  do 
more  harm  to  us  than  to  him,  and  are  unfair  weapons  to 
make  use  of. 

*  If  I  knew  any  anecdote  in  Su*  John's  private  life  which 
was  not  very  creditable  to  him,  I  should  think  it  unfair  to 
combat  him  with  it  as  a  political  antagonist.  If  I  doubted 
the  truth  of  it,  I  should  think  it  very  dishonourable  ;  and 
I  regret,  I  own.  that  a  paper  wholly  supix)rted  by  Govern- 
ment money  has  bct-n  the  channel  of  conveying  such  an 
insinuation.* 

Tlie  hostile  press  also  received  no  small  plmro  of  Mr.  Peel's 
attention.  Proceedings  against  the  Catholic  ori^^an,  tlie  *  Evening 
Post,'  endin*^  in  iht-  imprisonment  of  its  editor,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  The  first  two  prosecutions  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  a  third.  A  meetinjr  of  Catholics,  resentin;^  the  punish- 
ment of  ^fagee,  passe<l  resolutions  condemning:  it,  which  were 
held  to  be  *  a  gross  lilul  ui>on  the  (iovtnuuent,  and  more  par- 
ticularly upon  the  administration  of  justice.' 

Mr.  Pei'l  to  Lonl  Dtstirt. 

*Aug.  10,  1814. 

•  Your  Kilkenny  resolutions  are  the  most  impudent  and 
extravagant  I  ever  read.  I  have  advised  their  prosecution, 
and  I  shall  be  di8apix>inted  if  we  cannot  strike  at  higher 
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game  than  the  printer.  I  hope  those  who  presided  at  their 
birth  may  have  the  manliness  to  avow  themselves  as  the 
authors.  If  they  do  we  will  try  to  give  them  the  advantages 
of  "  martyrdom,"  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  imprisonment. 
Let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  attempt  to  make  this 
example.  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  irritating;  but 
when  are  we  to  interfere,  if  we  abstain  in  this  case  ?  God 
knows  our  hands  are  suflSciently  tied  up,  and  the  means 
we  have  to  employ  against  our  opponents  are  very  limited. 
But  such  as  they  are,  we  should  bring  them  into  operation. 
At  least  if  we  do  not  we  must  admit  that  the  genius  of 
libel  cannot  be  controlled. 

'  I  hope  Mr.  O'Counell  will  defend  them,  and  I  hope  the 
Chief  Justice  will  not  allow  the  Court  to  be  again  insulted 
and  made  the  vehicle  of  treason,  but  that  he  will  do  what 
I  am  sure  Lord  Ellenborough  would,  interrupt  his  harangue 
by  committing  hiiu  to  Newgate  for  contempt  of  court. 

'  There  is  in  these  resolutions  an  insinuation  at  least 
sufficiently  intelligible  that  the  judge  who  tried  Magee  was 
partial,  the  jury  corrupt,  and  the  law  officer  who  conducted 
the  trial  venal,  and  a  direct  assertion  that  the  Government 
muiisters  to  intrigue,  intolerance,  and  injustice. 

*  If  this  had  been  asserted  by  any  Protestant  or  any  body 
of  Protestants,  we  sliould  not  have  overlooked  it,  and  why 
should  Magee  and  Bryan  be  entitled  to  more  indulgence  ? 
To  equal  they  ought  undoul>tedly.' 

For  want  of  evidence  against  the  ino\ersof  those  resolutions, 
the  printer  was  a  third  time  convicted,  nearly  escapin*^',  however, 
through  the  usual  Irish  official  carelessness  iu  res^)ect  of  such  a 
trifle  as  the  date  of  publication. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Cmkcr. 

*  Conceive,  Crokcr  (as  I  should  say  if  I  were  talking  to 
you),  our  prosecution  against  Magee  being  directed  against 
the  insertion  of  the  Kilkenny  resolutions  in  his  2)aper  of 
August  14,  O'Connells  whole  and  nearly  successful  defence 
being  that  the  same  resolutions  had  api)eared  in  the  "  Corre- 
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spondent,"  a  Government  paper,  of  the  12th,  and  the  dis- 
covery that  they  had,  in  fact,  appeared  in  the  "Evening 
Post "  [Magee's  paper]  of  the  loth  not  made  until  the  trial 
was  over.     If  we  had  been  defeated ! ' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Tour  story  about  the  libel  trial  would  be  incredible  to 
anyone  who  knew  less  of  the  Irish  way  of  doing  business 
than  I  do.  But  I  own,  Peel  (to  answer  you  vied  voce),  if  I 
were  in  your  place  I  should  take  care  that  the  agent  who 
committed  this  monstrous  blunder  should  never  lead  the 
Government  into  another  scrape.' 

About  the  same  time,  Mr.  Peel  had  under  consideration  the 
question  of  taking  action  against  an  organised  body  which  from 
the  first  he  had  regarded  ^vith  jealousy.  One  diliiculty  under 
which  Irisli  Catholics  lay  in  pressing  their  claim  to  equal  civil 
rights  was  that  they  could  hardly  assemble  to  take  common 
counsel  without  exposing  themselves  to  prosecution.  The  Con- 
vention Act  passed  by  tlie  Irish  Parliament  in  1793  forbade  any 
mode  of  representation  or  delegation  m  i)olilical  questions,  other 
than  that  provided  by  law.  The  Catholics  nevertheless  had 
formed  a  dehberative  *  Committee/  to  consist  of  Catholic  peers 
and  their  eldest  sons,  Cathohc  baronets,  Catholic  bishops,  and 
ten  members  from  each  county  of  Ireland,  l^ut  no  sooner  had 
they  met,  in  October  181 1,  than  their  chairman.  Lord  Fingall, 
was  arrested,  and  the  Committee  8uppresse<l,  by  Mr.  Pole.  The 
place  of  this  Committee  had  since  bi>en  taken  by  a  Catholic 
*  Board,*  to  the  proceedings  of  wliich  the  new  Chief  Secretary- 
devoted  much  attention,  watching  his  opportunity  to  destroy  it 
as  a  dangerous  association  for  promoting  discontent  and  sedition. 
But,  uncertain  of  his  legal  powers,  he  was  careful  not  to  attempt 
this  prematurely. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Grrtjortf. 

'London:  Jane  12,  1813. 

*  I  have  been  giving  a  good  deal  of  consideration  to  the 
late  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  after  thinking 
of  all  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  and  against  inter- 
ference, I  am  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Attorney- 
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General  that  it  would  be  premature.  At  least  when  we  do 
interfere  with  them  we  should  do  it  with  decision  and 
effect. 

'  It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  under  the  law  as  it  at 
present  stands  we  can  put  down  by  the  mere  authority  of 
the  Executive  Government  that  assembly  which  you  justly 
term  "  a  Jacobin  Club."  We  must  appeal  to  Parliament  for 
fresh  powers,  when  we  have  determined  to  put  an  end  to 
its  existence,  and  I  fear  that  this  is  not  the  best  moment 
for  making  that  appeal. 

'  It  would  appear  as  if  we  were  elated  by  our  success  on 
the  Catholic  Bill,  and  disposed  to  push  our  triumph  as  far 
as  we  could,  if  we  were  to  choose  this  moment  for  an 
attempt  to  suppress  a  meeting  the  existence  of  which  had 
been  i)ermitted  for  two  years  previous  to  our  victory. 

*  I  believe  most  firmly  that  sooner  or  later  we  must  inter- 
fere— that  we  must  not  only  crush  the  Board,  but  must 
destroy  the  seeds  of  future  boards,  committees,  and  con- 
ventions. AVe  must  have  a  law  which  shall  not,  like  the 
Convention  Act,  enable  those  against  whom  it  is  directed 
to  triumph  over  the  Government  by  chanj^iiig  the  letters  of 
the  name  b}'  which  they  are  called. 

•  I  do  not  think  matters  are  quite  rii)e  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  law,  though  they  are  muturing  very  fast.* 

Bunlfiied  at  tliis  time  with  incvital)lf  ivspoiisibilities,  in  clirs- 
cliui'^iiig  wliich  he  spared  himself  no  toil,  Mr.  Peol  found  it 
necessary  to  rtsisi  firmly  the  tendency  of  the  Irish  to  lean  on 
Government  in  cases  where  the  proper  remedy  was  self-help. 
On  one  occasion  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  having;  made  it  necessary 
to  define  the  several  duties  in  such  an  emer«rency  of  private 
citizens,  of  local  authorities,  and  of  *  the  Castle,*  he  writes  to  his 
Under  Secretary  in  London : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  Charlrs  Fluit. 

'  There  is  a  disposition  in  Ireland,  which  I  will  do  all  in 
my  iK)wer  to  check,  to  refer  everything  to  "Government." 
There  is  not  a  private  grievance,  a  failure  in  trade,  a 
nuisance  in  the  streets,  that  does  not  beget  an  application. 
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*  I  assure  you  that  I  can  scarcely  make  people  believe 
that  the  Government  has  not  the  power  of  clearing  the 
whole  country  from  the  snow.  I  was  yesterday  gravely 
informed  by  a  deputation  of  merchants  that  their  trade  was 
suffering  by  the  want  of  a  free  communication  in  the  streets 
of  Dublin,  and  that  the  employment  of  S,ocxrf.  in  carting 
away  the  snow  would  be  very  advantageous. 

*  I  told  them  I  was  heartily  glad  that  they  were  punished 
for  their  own  want  of  exertion,  or  that  of  the  parishes,  and 
that  after  the  Government  had  granted  the  assistance  of 
the  Garrison,  the  Commissariat,  the  Paving  Board,  and 
every  other  public  department,  it  was  rather  too  much  to 
expect  that  they  would  undertake  the  duty  of  each  indi- 
vidual to  clear  away  the  snow  from  their  own  doors. 

'  As  for  the  repeal  of  laws,  and  other  trifling  matters  of 
that  nature,  I  believe  there  are  nine  persons  in  ten  who  are 
convinced  that  the  Government  is  in  no  way  bound  by  au 
act  of  the  Legislature,  and  has  a  general  power  over  the 
lives  and  property  and  liberty  of  the  people.  Nay,  I  think 
the  majority  have  the  same  idea  of  the  Government  which 
the  natives  of  India  are  said  to  have  of  the  East  India 
Company.  I  hope  indeed  they  do  not  take  it  for  an  old 
woman,  but  I  verily  believe  that  they  attach  to  the  Govern- 
ment all  the  attril)utes  of  omniiK)tence,  which  it  is  ptK^uIiarly 
disposed  to  exert  in  etery  species  of  job  and  fraud  and 
peculation.' 

While  some  classes,  especially  in  the  towns,  thus  looked 
helplessly  to  the  Government  as  a  kind  of  Providence  above  all 
law,  others  in  country*  districts  set  law  and  government  equally  at 
defiance.  Mr.  Peel  had  not  been  many  months  Chief  Secretary' 
lH*fore  he  became  painfully  familiar  %vith  the  murderous  outrages 
practised  to  coerce  men  of  independent  spirit,  and  with  the  bar- 
barous apathy,  if  not  approval,  shown  by  neighbours  pix*s<^>nt 
on  such  occasions  as  spectators.  The  following?  instance  was 
one  of  many  which  soon  deeply  impresstKl  on  him  how  pvat  a 
change  must  be  effected  before  Ireland  could  justly  claim  rank 
as  a  ci^-ili8ed  counti^'. 
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Mr.  Gregory  to  Mr,  Peel, 

•April  14,  1813. 

*  You  doubtless  recollect  the  case  of  an  inferior  farmer 
named  Geoghagan,  whose  house  was  attacked  by  a  large 
party — that  he  defended  himself,  two  men  were  killed  at  the 
door,  and  another  was  found  dead  next  morning.  He  was 
rewai'ded  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  ioo2.,  and  the  grand 
jury  made  a  private  subscription  for  him. 

'  On  Sunday  last  he  was  at  mass  at  his  parish  chapel, 
and  after  service,  whilst  conversing  with  some  persons  close 
to  the  door  of  the  chapel,  an  assassin  shot  him  from  be- 
hind and  lodged  two  balls  in  his  back.  Although  hundreds 
were  present,  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
the  villain,  and  no  pursuit  was  attempted. 

'  What  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  society  does 
this  transaction  exhibit !  His  only  crime  was  presuming 
to  resist  the  lawless  attempts  of  these  nightly  ruffians  to 
rob  him  of  his  arms.  His  religion  was  the  same  as  theirs, 
but  his  resistance  might  have  stimulated  others,  which 
would  have  frustrated  their  plans. 

*  Next  to  the  deed  itself  is  the  horror  that  so  many 
witnesses  of  it  should  have  made  no  effort  to  seize  the  per- 
petrator. That  many  knew  of  the  intention  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  but  that  not  one  of  the  immense  crowd  should 
have  made  any. exertion  does  surprise  me.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Gregory. 

•April  17,  1813. 

*  Nothing  could  describe  more  effectively  the  state  of  law- 
less society  in  Ireland  than  the  recital  in  jour  letter. 

*  Tlie  evil  is  one  which  only  admits,  1  fear,  of  gradual 
and  tardy  reform.  It  is  an  evil  which  (Uke  the  tenets  of  tliL* 
Catholics  according  to  Dr.  Mihier)  cannot  be  touched  by 
our  parchments,  and  the  gulf  must  be  wide  indeed  that  is 
interi)08ed  between  [the  present  state  and]  the  ixjrfect  civili- 
sation of  Ireland,  when  a  whole  congregation  assembled  to 
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pay  homage  to  their  Creator  could  be  the  abettors  of  so 
foul  an  attempt  at  murder* 

'  We  shall  have  little  reason  to  impute  barbarism  to  those 
ages  in  which  the  altar  was  a  place  of  refuge  and  security 
to  the  greatest  offender,  when  in  our  own  times  it  is  selected 
as  the  chosen  place  for  assassination,  and  when  the  assassin 
escapes  with  impunity.' 

While  thus  recognising  as  the  chief  and  permanent  cause  of 
Irish  crime  a  low  state  of  civihsation,  which  only  long  per- 
sistence in  remedial  measures  could  improve,  Mr.  Peel  had  soon 
perceived  the  urgent  need,  especially  in  the  remoter  country  dis- 
tiicts,  of  more  protection  for  life  and  individual  Uberty  of  action, 
and  was  already  engaged  in  thinking  out  plans  of  his  own  for 
strengthening  the  poUce. 

During  the  autumn  of  1 813,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Gregory, 
he  himself  conducted  the  whole  correspondence  with  magistrates 
and  other  gentlemen,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  in  various 
districts  as  to  apprehensions  of  serious  disturbance.  The  tone 
of  many  communications  received  was  alarming,  and  active  steps 
were  taken  where  required  to  furnish  military  help.  But  while 
carefully  sifting  exaggerated  reports,  and  quietly  considt'rin<2^  in 
his  own  mind  more  permanent  arrangements  for  the  defence  of 
law  and  order,  Mr.  Peel  did  not  as  yet  resolve  to  ask  for  any 
renewal  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley *8  Insurrection  Act,  repealed 
in  iS  10,  or  for  a  new  Police  Act.  Among  other  motives  for  delay 
was  the  desire  of  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  before  applying  for 
further  powers,  to  see  and  judge  for  himself. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  LivcrptxiL 

*Oct.  15. 1813. 
*  In  the  North  of  Ireland  there  is  a  growing  spirit  of 
animosity  between  the  lower  orders  of  the  Protestant  and 
CathoUc  po2)ulation ;  it  has  broken  out  at  simie  of  the 
fairs,  and  many  lives  have  been  lost.  The  combinations  of 
Orangemen,  and  lUbbonmen  (as  the  Catholics  call  them- 
selves), are  increasing  their  numbers  respectively.  We  find 
it,  I  assure  you,  a  most  difficult  task  when  anti-Catholicism 
(if  I  may  so  call  it)  and  loyalty  are  so  much  united  as 
they  are  in  the  Orangemen,  to  appease  the  one  with- 
out discouraging  the  other.    I  believe,  however,  that  the 
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administration  of  jnstice  (so  far  at  least  as  the  exercise  of 
mercy  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  concerned)  has  not  been 
impeached,  and  that  there  is  no  impression  whatever  on 
the  mind  of  the  CathoHc  that  the  case  of  each  party  has 
not  been  viewed  through  a  medium  perfectly  impartial.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 

*  Oct.  21,  1813. 

'  It  -appears  to  me,  that  the  Catholics  of  this  country  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  four  classes— the  clergy,  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  moderate  and  respectable 
part  of  the  Catholics,  and  the  violent  party,  with  O'Connell 
and  Scully  at  their  head.  Between  the  latter  and  the 
great  body  of  respectable  Catholics  there  are,  I  think,  evi- 
dent marks  of  disunion. 

*  The  violent  party  and  the  clergj^  find  it  their  interest  to 
be  on  good  terms.  They  have  each  of  them  from  diflferent 
causes  much  influence  over  the  great  mass  of  the  poinila- 
tion,  and  in  consequence  of  their  concurrence  and  co-opera- 
tion it  has  become  almost  unl)ounded.  I  conceive  that 
the  Catholic  Bishops  have  committed  themselves  with  the 
violent  party  by  their  recorded  objections  to  the  Bill  of 
last  session,  or  in  fact  to  any  ecclesiastical  arrangement. 
The  inferior  clergy  are  not  comiiutted,  but  I  do  not  discover 
any  symptoms  of  disunion  with  O'Conneirs  party.  I  have 
before  observed  that  I  consider  that  party  on  the  decline ; 
if  future  meetings  of  the  Catholic  Board  shall  prove  it  as 
much  as  the  last  session  has  done,  the  clergy  may  find  it 
their  interest  to  disavow  any  connection  with  thein. 

*  It  will  be  very  difficult  to  destroy  the  influence  which 
violence  and  faction  command  over  the  lowir  orders  in  tins 
country.  The  most  effectual  mode  which  a  newspai>er  or 
any  other  publication  can  adopt  to  increase  its  circulation 
is  to  depreciate  the  victories  gained  by  our  arms,  and  to 
make  out  a  case  for  the  enemy.  In  the  public-houses  in 
Dublin  and  other  large  towns  a  very  different  impression 
is  found  among  that  class  of  iktsous  by  which  they  are 
frequented,  whenever  foreign  intelligence  is  received,  from 
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that  which  its  arrival  creates  in  England,  and  there  appears 
a  great  unwillingness  to  believe  any  accounts  unfavourable 
to  the  enemy.  A  common  observation  among  them  is,  that 
we  are  killing  the  Frenchmen  with  our  pens,  but  they  are 
killing  us  with  their  swords.  The  factious  prints  do  their 
best  to  back  up  this  delusion,  but  they  have  had,  thank  God, 
to  labour  against  the  stream  lately. 

'  I  inclose  rather  an  amusing  specimen  of  the  efforts  of 
one  of  the  most  factious  and  at  the  same  time  popular 
prints  to  create  an  impression  in  favour  of  the  enemy. 
The  editor  of  this  paper  made  an  overture  to  the  Govern- 
ment some  time  since,  and  offered,  in  return  for  some  ad- 
vantages which  he  expected  bom  them,  that  if  granted, 
his  paper  should  continue  equally  hostile  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  equally  seditious,  but  that  "  its  tone  should  be 
less  French." 

*  The  success  of  our  prosecutions  against  the  editors  of 
seditious  publications  has  had  a  very  good  effect.  They  are 
attributed  very  absurdly  to  the  hostility  of  the  Government 
to  the  Catholic  party  at  large.  We  should  have  been  very 
unwilling  to  pay  so  bad  a  compliment  to  the  Catholic  body 
as  to  identify  them  or  their  cause  with  such  men  as  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  and  Mr.  Magee.' 

Lord  Castlemaine  to  Mr.  Peel. 

^Moydrum  Castle,  Westmeath :  Not.  i,  1813. 

*  The  state  of  the  country  is  growing  every  day  more 
alarming.  The  object  of  the  disaffected  seems  to  be  now 
entirely  directed  to  the  getting  arms,  though  they  are 
already  well  provided.  There  is  scarcely  a  night  passes 
without  an  attack  being  made  on  some  house  for  that  pur- 
])ose,  and  the  blacksmiths  are  occupied  at  night  mukifnj 
pikes.  Believe  me,  when  it  is  too  late  Government  will 
sorely  re^K^nt  it,  if  they  do  not  re-enact  the  Insurrection 
Bill.  Look  at  the  county  of  Roscommon,  where  the  law  is 
a  farce,  and  no  jury  can  be  got  to  do  their  duty.  At  the 
last  assizes,  the  most  horrid  murder  I  think  that  ever  I 
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read  of  was  bo  clearly  proved  that  Judge  Osborne  in  ad- 
dressing the  jury  said  it  was  unnecessary  to  make  any 
remark,  the  business  was  so  clear  that  they  must  find  the 
party  guilty.  They  acquitted  the  prisoners,  I  believe,  with- 
out leaving  the  box.  It  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
it  is  the  eflFect  of  disaffection  or  fear,  the  result  is  equally 
grievous.' 

Lord  niiiUvorth  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  {Private.)  *  Phoenix  Park :  Nov.  27,  1813. 

*  You  have  taken  a  great  load  oflf  my  mind  by  not  recom- 
mending the  re\'ival  of  the  Insurrection  Act. 

*  I  hope  I  shall  never  suffer  my  love  of  popularity  to 
supersede  the  love  of  good  order  and  of  what  is  right; 
but  I  certainly  should  very  much  regret  marking  the  out- 
set of  my  government  by  such  a  proceeding,  unless  called 
for  by  irresistible  necessity/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whit  worth. 

*  Dec.  1,181 3.— -I  should  have  nothing  to  say  to-day,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  renewed  lamentations  of  that  grand 
alarmist  Lord  Castlemaine  and  the  nuif^istrates  of  his 
iieij^hlMnirhood.  Their  apprehensions  arc  wound  up  to  the 
hi^lust  pilch,  and  tlicy  represent  this  country  in  such  a 
Ftatf  as  that  nothinj]:  short  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  and  in 
all  probability  not  even  that,  can  save  it  from  downright 
ribcllion.  Lord  Castleuuiine  with  his  family,  and  most  of 
the  magistrates,  are  removhig  for  safety  to  Athlone.' 

The  Archbishop  0/ Cashcl  to  Mr.  Pirl. 

•Doc.  31, 1S13. 

*  Yon  are  doubtless  informed  of  the  state  of  alarm  and 
disturbance  in  which  this  part  of  the  country  is.  The  wicked 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  of  making  a  public  exposure 
of  the  names  of  the  persons  who  signe<l  the  Protestant 
petition  last  year  has  given  rise  to  a  system  of  denouncing 
them  as  persons  whom  it  is  a  merit  to  assassinate.     Such 
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is  the  state  of  mind  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
here,  that  if  victims  are  only  pointed  out,  executioners  are 
to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  country.  I  wish  I  could 
suggest  a  remedy  as  easily  as  I  can  state  the  evil.  I  know 
not  that  even  an  increase  of  military,  if  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances it  could  be  spared,  would  lessen  it.  It  has 
taken  such  root  in  the  country  that  nothing,  I  believe, 
but  a  radical  reform  of  the  police,  and  the  most  vigorous 
measures  in  connection  with  it,  will  subdue  the  spirit.  Nor 
till  this  is  effected  can  it  be  hoped  that  even  a  more 
improved  system  of  education,  and  on  a  scale  to  embrace 
greater  numbers,  can  have  an  influence  on  the  peace  of  this 
district.  The  i^resent  circumstances  would  justify  Govern- 
ment in  proposing,  and  Parliament  in  giving  to  the  magis- 
trates, stronger  powers  of  coercion.  But  I  much  question 
whether  any  such  would  be  used  to  good  purpose  here.' 

In  sucli  a  state  of  many  parts  of  the  countr}'  which,  however 
little  as  yet  lie  knew  of  it,  he  had  to  goveni,  and  in  an  anxious 
time  of  war  with  America  as  well  as  France,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  tliat  the  multifarious  and  grave  responsibilities  of  the 
Chief  Secretary,  and  the  lessons  of  experience  acquired  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  in  all  departments  of  Irish  administration, 
constituted  an  instructive  apprenticeship  in  the  duties  wliicli,  in 
later  years,  were  to  devolve  on  him  as  First  Minister,  no  longer 
of  the  Viceroy,  but  of  the  Crown.  * 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
1814. 

Apprehensions  of  Peace -Fall  of  Bonaparte— Effects  in  Ireland— Catholic 
Board  proclaimed  Illegal— Police  Act— Insurrection  Act— Police  Ap- 
pointments—Judge  Fletcher's  Charge— Orange  Societies  ~  County 
Patronage— Peerages— Legal  Appointments. 

Hitherto  Mr.  Peers  task  of  governing  Ireland  had  been  rendered 
more  difficult  and  anicious  by  Tvar  with  France  and  war  with 
America.  In  1814  these  conditions  underwent  a  change.  With 
spring  came  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  autumn  the  nego- 
tiations which  restored  peace  with  the  United  States. 

But  earlier  in  the  year  the  Alhes  in  congress  at  ChAtillon 
were  attempting  to  come  to  tenns  with  Napoleon  as  Emperor, 
an  arrangement  regarded  bv  Peel  with  undisguised  aversion,  as 
full  of  danger  for  Ireland  and  for  Europe.  He  writes  to  Croker : 
*  I  hate  tliese  pacific  prospects.  Surely  Robinson  must  be  of  the 
war  faction  ?  *  and  to  Sir  Charles  Flint :  •  Let  Bonaparte  make 
peace,  kcrp  strict  faith  with  the  Continental  Powers,  and  turn 
his  attention  to  Ireland,  and  he  will  make  us  all  repent  of 
moderation,  and  of  Mr.  Whitbnad's  applause.' 

In  this  >Ir.  Peel  was  at  one  with  the  Prince  Begent. 


Sir  Charh'8  Flint  to  Mr.  IWl 
*  {PrivoU.)  *  Irish  Oftlcc  :  March  2,  18 14. 

*  Till*  Prince,  I  hear,  is  in  a  very  had  humour,  and  has 
been  Ro  ever  since  Bohinson's  arrival.  lie  cannot  bear  the 
idea  of  p<  ace  with  Ik)nai)arte. 

*I  suspect  the  Chancillor  [F.hlon]  has  had  a  very  difficult 
task  in  making  II.R.II.  yi«ld  to  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet. 
He  used  to  paas  three  hours  at  a  time  with  the  Prince,  and 
almost  every  day  while  Bobiuson  was  here/ 
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The  following  letters  relate  to  the  same  subject : 

Lord  Whitworth  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Dec.  1813. 

'  I  am  very  happy  to  find  that  Lord  Castlereagh  is  gone 
to  the  Continent.  I  think  there  is  great  occasion  for  his 
presence,  and  a  person  better  fitted  for  it  could  not  be 
found.  I  am  sure  you  do  not  doubt  his  being  admirably 
seconded  by  Bobinson.  The  fact  is  that  as  long  as  the 
Allies  were  running  their  game  in  view  across  Germany, 
they  were  all  equally  eager  and  bent  on  the  death ;  but  now 
that' they  have  got  to  cold  hunting,  they  begin  to  relax  and 
divide  in  opinion.  Lord  Castlereagh  will  put  them  again 
on  the  scent,  and  keep  them  to  it.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  JJldtwortk. 

'April  2, 18 14. 

*  You  will  be  as  glad  to  hear  as  I  am  to  tell  you  that  we 
are  at  length  relieved  from  the  dangers  and  horrors  of  peace. 
The  negotiations  were  broken  off  on  the  i8th  ult.,  and 
Bonaparte  was  defeated  at  Arcis-sur-Aube  on  the  2ist.  On 
the  22nd  the  Allies  moved  in  pursuit.' 

*  April  7.— One  chief  ground  of  the  satisfaction  I  derive 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  Paris  is  the  disappoint- 
ment and  the  just  punishment  which  it  inflicts  on  the 
Crown  Prince  [of  Sweden].  I  am  afraid  that  consummate 
hvpocrite  has  completely  deceived  us.  No  evil,  and  in  the 
former  part  of  the  campaign  much  good,  resulted  from  his 
co-operation,  but  I  strongly  sus|iect  that  his  conduct  has 
been  solely  influenced  by  >'iews  of  his  own  personal  aggran- 
disement, and  that  there  have  been  moments  when  he  has 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  exchanging  the  crown  of 
Sweden  for  that  of  France.  Perhaps  I  give  him  too  much 
credit  for  his  moderation,  and  should  say  **  unite  "  instead  of 
•*  exclianj^e." 

*  It  is  supposed  "among  the  well-informed  circles *'  (as 
the  ••  Morning  Post "  says)  that  we  have  been  doing  great 
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injustice  to  Austria,  and  that  she  was  alwaj's  well  inclined  to 
press  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons.  It  is  said  that  Alexander  was  equally  anxious 
for  the  bouleversement  of  the  present  dynasty,  but  that  he 
was  actually  disposed  to  promote  the  views  of  Bernadotte. 
I  assure  you  that  I  have  heard  this  asserted  on  very  good 
authority ;  it  was  told  me  in  confidence,  which  I  do  not 
betray  in  repeating  it  to  you.  Others  again  assert  that 
Alexander  had  indeed  no  particular  wish  for  the  Bourbons^ 
but  had  a  great  inclination  to  get  a  character  for  mag- 
nanimity, that  his  object  was  to  set  aside  Bonaparte,  to 
enter  Paris,  and  leave  the  choice  of  Bonaparte's  successor  to 
the  unbiassed  choice  of  the  French  i)eople.  I  dare  say  now 
that  he  is  in  Paris  he  will  feel  a  growing  inclination  to 
assist,  in  which  perhaps  his  royal  colleagues  will  share, 
and  that  they  will  request  the  French  people  to  elect  a 
sovereign  with  all  that  kind  consideration  and  gratuitous 
advice  which  the  dean  and  chapter  of  an  episcopal  see 
receive  when  they  are  desired  to  elect  a  bishop.  However, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Bourbons  have  the  best 
chance.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Xorbury, 

*  April  14,  1814. 

'  On  all  the  events  which  have  recently  taken  place  on 
the  Continent,  I  most  heartily  congratulutf  you.  You,  and 
all  jKjrsons  who,  like  you,  haw,  from  the  commencement  (f 
that  tornado  which  has  disturlK?d  the  i>ojue  of  Kurope  for 
the  last  twenty-four  years,  taken  for  your  jjolitical  motto, 
"  Stare  suiK?r  vias  antiquas,'*  and  have  looked  for  our  salva- 
tion in  a  steady  defiance  of  French  threats  and  French 
power,  have  a  right  to  rejoice  in  the  consunnnation  of  all 
your  wishes.  It  ought  to  be  a  liistinj^  lesson  to  younger 
politicians/ 

Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  Whit  worth. 

*  1  fifth  Oflice  :  April  15,  1814. 

'  I  happened  to  be  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  few  minutes 
since,  when  the  deputy  from  Paris,  Pirigord,  a  brother  of 
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Talleyrand,  arrived,  and  I  have  come  back  to  send  you  all 
the  scraps  of  intelUgence  I  could  collect.  The  deputy  is 
unfortunately  the  deafest  man  I  ever  saw ;  he  has,  however, 
the  full  faculties  of  speech.  He  left  Paris  on  the  1 3th  inst. 
Bonaparte  quitted  Fontainebleau  on  Tuesday,  the  12th, 
escorted  by  2,000  Cossacks  under  General  Count  Orloflf,  who 
were  to  accompany  him  to  Elba.  Monsieur  ^  made  his 
triumphant  entry  into  Paris  on  Tuesday.  The  Emperor  of 
Bussia  had  ordered  a  file  of  40,000  troops  and  400  guns  to 
receive  him.  Nothing  was  known  of  Lord  Wellington  since 
March  20.  The  adhesions  of  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  were 
expected  daily. 

*  Perigord  said  little  or  nothing  about  the  politics  of  Paris. 
He  said  that  Marmont  had  behaved  very  nobly,  had  saved 
Paris,  and  that  his  conduct  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms.  The  oflScer  in  command  of-tHe  artillery  had  received 
distinct  written  orders  from  Bonaparte  to  blow^  up  all  the 
powder  magazines  the  moment  the  Allies  set  a  foot  in  Paris. 
He  tore  and  trampled  upon  these  infamous  instructions, 
and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  him  the  cross  of  some 
Russian  order  set  in  diamonds  as  a  reward^  for  his  good 
conduct.  1 

*  Perigord  says  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  seems  inclined 
to  give  Bonaparte  very  little  liberty  or  power  of  doing  mis- 
chic  f.  I  hear  from  others  that  Ak'xander  declares  he  will 
n(»t  take  Bonaparte's  life,  hut  that  he  should  not  be  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  death.  If  this  declaration  be  generally 
known,  I  should  not  wish  to  put  his  life  in  a  lease. 

'  The  King  of  France  and  his  party  at  Hartwell  are  not 
in  great  spirits,  I  hoar.  They  thmk,  and  with  justice,  that 
the  authorities  in  Paris  have  tied  up  the  monarclw  too  much 
in  their  new  cojistitution.  The  Provisional  Government 
havo  drawn  up  their  proceedings  in  a  crude  and  undigested 
manner-  In  some  places,  they  call  Louis  by  the  hereditary 
title  which  he  claims,  Louis  XVIII.  If  he  be  Louis  Dix-huit, 
and  be  admitted  by  that  name,  why  elect  him  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  French  nation,  why  not  recall  him  as 

*  Tlie  King>  brotlior,  the  Comic  d*Artoi8,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
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King  dejtire?  But  what  I  object  to  principally  is,  their 
conduct  in  granting  all  the  immunities  and  indulgences 
to  the  French  nation  before  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate 
Sovereign.  Surely  it  would  have  been  politic  and  just  to 
have  allowed  him  to  grace  the  resumption  of  his  authority 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  any  odious  privilege/ 

While  these  great  events  were  passing  on  the  Continent,  there 
flowed  in  on  Mr.  Peel  fi*om  various  quarters  fresh  e^'idence  of 
the  necessity  for  an  im; proved  police  in  Ireland.  In  January,  the 
Bishop  of  Clonfert  reports  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Bauagher 
by  the  people  of  Lusma<,'h,  *  a  district  notorious  for  disaffection  to 
Goveniment,  and  general  wickedness.'  The  troops  being  en  lied 
out,  sixteen  of  the  aggressora  were  wounded,  four  of  whom  died. 
The  Bisliop  goes  on  to  describe  acts  of  violence  done  to  civil 
oiiicers  engaged  in  £er\'ing  writs. 

*  One  process  was  served  on  Mr.  Daly's  cookmaid,  who, 
as  soon  as  she  discovered  what  it  was,  threw  it  into  the 
officer's  face,  knocked  him  down,  and  secured  the  door  of 
her  master's  house.  In  a  short  time  the  poor  fellow  found 
that  he  was  a  marked  man,  and  endeavoured  to  esca]>e 
from  the  town ;  but  he  was  overtaken  a  few  yards  out  of  it, 
and  beaten  most  dreadfully,  all  his  papers  were  taken  (uit 
of  his  pockets,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  mill-pond.  It  is 
known  who  the  men  were  that  connnitlt«l  this  nutra;:c.  and 
that  they  brouj:ilit  the  papers  taken  out  «»f  the  olli -tr''] 
l)oeket  to  Mr.  Daly,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  can  discMivtr,  no 
proscKTution  is  to  take  place.  I  speak  on  authority,  as  my 
hon  as  a  magistrate  took  the  examinations. 

*  Now,  my  g<K)d  sir,  suffer  me  to  ask  you  in  conJiiiriice 
(and  in  strict  confidence  I  write  the  whole  of  this  litler»,  if 
neither  the  court  out  of  which  such  a  jirocess  issu  d.  nor 
the  plaintiff  in  the  ease,  nor  the  beat.ii  offinr,  nor  aiiyom* 
whatever,  will  take  co«;nisaince  of  such  an  (uuni;:*-,  or  of  ih«* 
peri>etrators  of  it,  can  we  be  surprised  at  the  want  of  ^siural 
currency  of  the  law  in  this  land  ?  It  is  curiou>  how  iinpi.nity 
in  such  outrages  descends,  and  eiicouraj:es  tin*  repilition  of 
them  among  their  po>tLrity.     It  is  a  bad^c  of  honour  liaiij^- 

k  1' 
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ing  now  on  the  parish  of  Lusmagh  that  years  ago  they  rose, 
to  the  number  of  a  thousand,  and  beat  two  troops  of  the 
Green  Horse  out  of  the  district.  Many  feats  also  are  re- 
corded of  their  unpunished  heroism  during  the  late  rebelHon, 
where  to  a  man  almost  they  bore  pikes,  but  they  were  pro- 
tected by  a  certain  great  man  among  them. 

'  And  speaking  lately  of  the  outrage  at  Eyrecourt  to  some 
farmers  and  even  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  was 
answered,  that  it  has  ever  been  a  point  of  honour  in  the 
people  of  Eyrecourt  not  to  suffer  a  civil  process  to  be 
executed  on  anyone  by  a  stranger,  and  that  it  is  well 
remembered  that  a  man  came  from  DubUn  to  serve  one 
upon  Colonel  Eyre's  father,  when  the  people  put  him  into  a 
bog,  and  smothered  him.' 

In  a  second  letter  the  Bishop  adds  : 

*  I  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  nothing  but  the  necessity' 
of  the  State  at  the  present  moment  can  have  left  the  jwlice 
bO  destitute  of  military  aid.  The  want  of  it  is  always  the 
signal  for  new  insubordination.  And  under  the  present 
system  of  government  Ireland  cannot  exist  without  copious 
luiUtary.  With  it,  it  has  long  been  my  opinion  that,  now 
the  Parliament  is  defunct,  Ireland  is  a  country  more  easily 
to  be  rej^ulated  (bi^eause  the  inhabitants  are  more  acute  and 
more  nubniissive,  and  more  cheerful  under  irresistible  re- 
straint) than  England.' 

As  ti^  the  oniployiiioiit  of  soldiers  as  police,  letters  were  ex- 
chaiigiHl  between  the  Home  Secretarj'  and  the  'Irish  Govorn- 
luent : 

Lord  Sidiiujiith  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•  (PrivaU,)  *  Richmond  Park  :  Jan.  19,  1814. 

I  have  been  particularly  charged  by  those  members  of 
Ihe  Government  wlio  attended  the  Cabinet,  to  express  their 
earnest  l:oi)e  that  the  measure  of  dividing  the  army,  or  a 
large  portion  of  it,  into  small  detachments  for  the  puri>oses 
of  police,  will  never  be  resorted  to,  except  under  the  pressure 
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of  an  indisputable  and  urgent  necessity ;  as  it  has  the  effect 
not  only  of  injuring  most  materially  the  discipline  of  the 
troops,  but  of  teaching  the  inhabitants  to  trust  entirely  to 
military  aid,  instead  of  placing  their  chief  reliance  on  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  the  magistrates,  and  on  their  own 
prudence  and  exertion  for  protection  and  security. 

'  It  was  stated  by  one  of  the  Cabinet  that  such  a  distri- 
bution of  the  military  force  was  particularly  discountenanced 
by  Lord  Wellington  when  he  held  an  official  situation  in 
Ireland.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 

*  Jan.  28,  1814. 

'With  regard  to  dispersing  troops  for  the  purpose  of  police, 
I  am  most  fully  disposed  to  admit  the  serious  objections  in 
a  militarj'  point  of  view  to  the  measures  to  which  we  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  resort.  They  ought  only  to  be  re- 
curred to  and  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  ueces- 
sity.  Generally  speaking,  if  tlie  general  oflicer  in  cominun J 
of  the  district  objects  to  the  application  of  the  civil  ix)wcr 
for  military  aid,  we  feel  little  disposed  to  press  for  com- 
pliance with  it. 

*  Sir  E.  Littlehales  was  in  office  with  Lord  Wtllinj^ton, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  that  (considcrinj»  the 
diffeit nee  of  circumstances  at  the  two  ix^riods)  more  i>re- 
cautions  were  adoi)ted  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  disper- 
sion of  the  military  force  at  that  time  than  at  present.' 

During  the  same  months  tlic  Irish  Goveniment  found  their 
position  much  improved  in  re<jnrd  to  *  the  Catholic  question.' 
The  violent  and  extravagant  beliaviour  (as  it  was  tlien  deenu-d )  of 
O'Connelland  his  associate  Scully  played  directly  into  Mr.  iVt  1  s 
hands.  Failing  as  yet  to  stir  the  Catliolic  masses  to  eiVective  action, 
the  a*dtator.s  succeetled  in  alienating  not  only  lar*,'e  nuinl»crs 
of  Protestants  in  Knt^land  and  Ireland  who  had  been  inclining? 
to  concession,  and  Protestant  leaders  on  that  side,  sudi  as 
Ponsonhy  and  (irattan,  hut  even  the  moderate  and  respectahlo 
members  of  the  late  Catholic  Committee,  such  as  Lord  Finjjall. 
Mr.  Peel's  policy,  it  will  he  seen,  was  to  divide  his  opponents,  to 
disgust  the  Catholic  press  with  the  shabbiness  of  the  orators  in 
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allowing  editors  to  go  to  prison  for  them,  and  instead  of  taking 
prompt  action  against  the  Catholic  Board,  to  give  it  rope  enough 
to  hang  itself. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Speaker  {Abbot). 

*Feb.  13,  1814. 

*  The  immense  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the 
number  of  those  who  are  adverse  to  concession  to  the 
Catholics,  I  attribute  to  the  violence  and  absurdity  of  the 
Catholic  Board. 

'  I  feel  the  full  force  of  all  the  objections  made  to  a  con- 
nivance at  the  proceedings  of  that  faction,  though  I  see 
little  danger  in  them.  But  when  I  see  them  productive  of 
nothing  but  disunion  among  the  disaffected,  and  disgust 
and  union  among  tlie  loyal,  I  can  reconcile  myself  to  their 
existence. 

*  The  Catholic  Board,  of  which  such  pompous  descrip- 
tions are  given  in  the  public  papers,  consists  of  about 
twenty  persons.  With  two  or  perhaps  three  exceptions,  the 
body  is  contemptible. 

*  All  the  influence  they  have  is  through  the  press,  and 
all  the  injury  they  can  do  is  by  the  infamous  and  inflam- 
matory libels  put  forth  in  their  speeches.  AVliile,  therefore, 
the  Board  has  In-en  si)ared  from  direct  attack,  it  has  been 
attacked,  and  in  uiy  opinion  most  successfully,  through  the 
press. 

*The  **  Kveninj:  I\»st "  has  been  the  firmest  and  indeed  the 
only  firm  supiH)rter  of  the  13oard.  Its  circulation  is  very 
cMtensive,  and  the  mischief  precisely  projiortiouate.  The 
])roprietor  was  sentenced  a  few  months  since  to  two  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  500/.  for  a  libel  on  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond,  and  yesterday  to  a  further  six  months  and  a 
fine  of  i,cxx>/.  for  publishing  certain  resolutions  of  a  meet- 
ing in  Kilkenny.  Of  this  meeting  Major  Bryan  was  the 
chairman,  and  of  the  resohitions  Mr.  Scully  was  the  author, 
AVe  foresaw  that  by  the  prosecution  of  Magee  we  should 
cither  compel  tliein  to  avow  themselves,  or  we  should 
commit  them  with  the  press.     They  chose  the  latter  alter- 
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native.  As  the  Solicitor-General  observed,  thej-  entered 
into  partnership  with  Magee,  but  left  the  gaol  part  of  the 
concern  exclusively  to  him. 

*  The  consequence  you  may  see  in  the  "  Evening  Post "  of 
the  loth  under  the  head  of  "  Kilkenny  Resolutions.*'  I  hope 
that  Magee  will  prove  a  true  prophet,  and  that  the  Board, 
after  having  done  incalculable  mischief  to  the  cause  of  which 
it  is  a  professed  friend,  "  will  go  out  of  itself  like  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  will  be  deserted  even  by  the  Catholics,  to  whom 
the  speechifyings  and  the  resolutions  will  become  a  nui- 
sance, and  instead  of  being  honourably  crushed  by  a  Grow*n 
prosecution  will  die  in  a  ditch  without  public  sympathy  or 
public  regret."  This  its  natural  death  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  more  violent  and  less  dishonourable  one. 

'  I  doubt  much  whether  the  CathoUc  question  will  be 
brought  forward  at  all  in  the  ensuing  session.  Two  of  its 
warmest  advocates  have  declared  that  it  would  be  treason 
to  the  cause  to  urge  a  discussion  of  it  in  the  present  state 
of  public  opinion.' 

In  the  endeavour  to  detach  moderate  Catholics  from  the 
extreme  faction,  a  private  aj»ent  on  whom  Mr.  Peel  relied  was 
Mr.  Michael  lUirke,  a  Protestant  gentleman,  who  had  means  of 
intlueni'ini^  the  views  of  Lunl  Finj^all.  Mr.  Ihnke  was  \nider 
obligations  to  the  C'hief  Secretary,  wliicli  he  K^'^tefully  acknow- 
ledges, jmd  does  his  best  to  requite  by  freqiu  lit  communications. 

Mr.  Mirhael  nurhr  to  Mr.  VM. 

'(iaiwuy:  March  19,  1S14. 

*  I  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  account  of  Iloman  Catholic 
affairs  in  this  county.  I  have  conversed  with  some  of  the  most 
resi)ectable  and  intelligent  of  the  bo<ly  here,  all  disapproving 
us  much  as  })088ihk'  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Catholic  Board. 
One  of  the  most  intelligent  told  me  he  had  not  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  any  body  of  Catholics  could  l>ecome  so  unpopular 
among  the  Catholic  gentry  as  the  Board  are.  The  Catholic 
clerg}'  decluic  calling  on  their  flocks  for  the  subscriptions 
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laid  on  by  the  Board ;  they  say  they  find  sufficient  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  own  small  contributions,  and  will 
not  ask  for  other  purposes.' 

*  April  2. — I  beg  leave  to  trouble  you  on  a  subject 
success  in  which  would  give  much  more  satisfaction  in 
general  than  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation. 

*  What  I  mean  to  suggest  to  you  is  a  revision  of  the 
Com  Laws,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  protecting 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland.  In  my  early  days  landlords 
found  so  much  more  satisfaction  in  dealing  with  graziers 
than  with  the  middling  or  lower  orders,  that  the  lands  of 
the  country  in  general  were  let  to  such  tenants.  These  let 
the  borders  of  the  bogs  and  the  mountains  on  their  farms 
to  the  lower  orders  at  an  exorbitant  rent,  and  held  the  best 
part  under  stock.  The  encouragement  afforded  by  the  high 
price  of  corn  enabled  the  lower  orders  to  pay  such  rents  as 
the  grazier  could  not  afiford  ;  and  many  of  them  have  built 
comfortable  houses.  If  corn  should  continue  below  such  a 
price  as  would  enable  such  tenants  to  pay  their  rent,  the 
consequence  will  be  that  the  country  will  fall  back  to  the 
former  state.  It  may  bo  said  landlords  should  reduce  their 
rents,  but  I  apprehend  they  would  be  more  likely  to  dis- 
possess their  resident  tenantry,  and  deal,  as  heretofore, 
with  persons  who  would  not  dcj^end  on  the  rise  of  corn  to 
pay  their  rents.  The  injurious  consequences  to  the  wealth 
and  ix)wer  of  the  country  would  be  incalculable.  In  general, 
at  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  such  as  had  comfortable  habi- 
tations and  could  pay  their  rents  well  were  disinclined  to 
the  French,  and  considered  their  situation  would  not  be 
improved  by  their  success;  while  those  whose  situation 
could  not  be  worse  were  in  hopes  of  a  change  for  the  bettor. 
Property  is  the  last  hold  we  have  on  the  attachment  of  the 
middling  and  lower  orders. 

'The  Catholic  gentry  here  possess  about  one-third  of 
the  fee  simple  proi)erty,  and  ten  to  one  of  the  frt^^iold 
and  personal  property  of  the  county.  The  well-dis]M)6ed 
among  them  are  anxious  for  the  success  of  the  Bourbons, 
the  Board  found  their  hopes  on  Bonaimrte.    The  violent 
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among  them  are  clamorous  for  peace  with  him,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  established  on  the  throne,  and  able  soon 
after  to  assist  them  in  their  views  of  effecting  a  separation. 
But  I  hope  Bonaparte  and  the  Board  will  fall  together, 
never  to  rise  again,  and  then  we  may  look  forward  to  quiet 
and  peace. 

'You  engaged  in  the  administration  here  at  a  very 
critical  period;  and  I  trust  the  firmness  and  modera- 
tion of  your  conduct  will  be  attended  with  complete  success. 
The  kindness  in  the  arrangement  completed  for  me  made 
an  impression  on  me  which  cannot  be  effaced  by  time.' 

*  April  18. — I  cannot  forbear  congratulating  you  on  the 
fall  of  Bonaparte.  My  satisfaction  on  that  event  has  been 
increased  by  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  to  you  some 
time  back,  that  peace  with  him  would  not  tend  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  this  country.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  my  decided 
opinion  that  within  two  years  after  such  a  peace  we  should 
have  a  rebellion  in  this  country.  The  conduct  of  some 
persons  who  I  consider  were  attached  to  him,  confirmed 
me  in  this  opinion.  I  judged  by  their  exultation  on  his 
entrance  into  Moscow,  and  their  clamorous  wishes  expressed 
for  peace  when  his  situation  became  unprosperous :  the 
more  he  became  embarrassed  the  louder  was  their  cry. 
A  man  wlio  lives  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place  (and 
who  was  known  to  be  attached  to  lioimi)arte,  and  called 
one  f»f  his  sons  after  him)  lately  asked  a  friend  of  mine 
whether  it  was  really  true  that  he  had  abdicated,  for  that 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  in  the  (lovernment  papers,  or 
that  was  placarded  on  the  mail  coach.  On  being  assured 
of  the  fact,  he  said,  "  Then  am  1  without  any  hope.*' 

*  There  is  another  matter  to  which  I  be^  leave  to  call 
your  attention.  It  is,  that  when  the  Catholic  Board  shall 
be  completely  put  down,  Government  may  take  an  early 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  such  measures  of  relief  for 
the  Catholics  as  they  all  may  agree  may  be  conceded  with 
safety  to  our  religion  and  Establishment.  The  violent  party 
having  always  endeavoured  to  impress  on  the  Catholics  that 

:they  never  could  expect  concessions  except  when  the  country 
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was  in  diiBSculty,  any  concession  in  quiet  times  would  have 
the  best  effect.' 

The  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Lord  Castlereagli) 
being  busy  at  Chatillon,  Parliament  met  later  than  usual,  gi^ing 
Mr.  Peel  ample  time  to  arrange  his  projects  for  legislation. 
Among  these,  with  a  view  to  suppressing  the  Catholic  Board,  he 
was  prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  strengthen  the  Convention  Act 
passed  by  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1793,  but  while  the  Congress 
lasted  he  could  not  persuade  Ministers  to  come  to  any  decision 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Plunket  meanwhile  deprecated  any  such  measure  '  in  the 
strongest  terms  and  vdth  much  asperity,*  declaring  in  private 
that  the  existing  law  was  strong  enough,  and  even  blaming  the 
Government  for  not  having  used  it.  Early  in  May,  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Lord  Sidmouth  finally  refused  to  sanction  an  appli- 
cation  to  Parliament  for  any  extension,  or  even  any  declaration, 
of  the  law,  but  undertook  to  support  the  Irish  Government  m 
such  proceedings  under  the  existing  Act  as  they  might  deem 
expedient.  '  I  could  perceive,*  Mr.  Peel  writes,  *  that  Lord 
Liverpool's  opinion  inclined  towards  forbearance,  but  he  agreed 
upon  the  whole  with  Lord  Sidmouth  that  local  information  and  ex- 
perience must  decide.'  Among  the  Irish  menibers  *  there  was  one 
unanimous  and  decided  expression  of  opinion  against  tlio  expe- 
diency of  further  forbearance.'  Lord  \Vliitworth  showing  some 
wish  to  defer  to  the  Prime  Minister's  opinion,  Mr.  FlhA  explains 
that  Lord  Ijiverpool  had  '  expressed  it  as  an  individual,  and  not 
as  head  of  tlie  Government,*  and  adds,  *  As  the  shortest  way  of 
removing  any  uneasiness  from  your  mind,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that,  if  I  were  wholly  responsible  for  the  Irish  (Jovem- 
nient,  I  should  conceive  myself  justified  and  safe  in  adopting 
that  line  of  conduct  witli  regard  to  the  Catholic  Boanl  whicli 
ap|)eared  to  me  most  expedieni  *  Upon  this  the  Irish  law  oflicors 
were  consulted,  and  prepared  a  proclamation,  which  after  being, 
by  Mr.  Peel's  advice,  revised,  simplified, and  shortened,  was  wtll 
received  by  Parliament  and  by  the  country. 

Lord  Whit  worth  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•  {Priratc.)  *  Dublin  Castle  :  6  p.m.  Maj  10,  1814. 

*  My  dear  Peel, — AVe  have  this  moment  broken  up  our 
conference,  that  is,  the  Chancellor,  the  Attorney  and  Hut 
Solicitor  General,  and  Gregory,  We  have,  after  about  thrwj 
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hours'  consultation  and  twice  as  many  changes  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chancellor,  come  to  a  resolution  conformable  to  your 
views  and  my  wishes — to  act  against  the  Catholic  Board. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  Chancellor  was  wavering,  the 
Attorney  steady  and  firm,  and  Bushe  at  first  not  much 
inclined  to  meddle  with  them.  I  expressed  what  were  my 
feelings,  submitting  them,  however,  most  completely  to  their 
reason  and  better  judgment.  Gregory  and  Bushe  seem 
inclined  to  think  the  Board  will  sink  quietly  into  its  ditch. 
I  am  not  of  that  opinion.  They  will  continue  their  meet- 
ings, be  it  only  to  talk  nonsense.  I  cannot  admit  the  mis- 
chief which  our  friends  impute  to  them,  but  I  think  it  would 
be  indecorous  to  connive  at  their  existence. 

*  Your  letter,  which  I  read,  was  very  much  approved  of 
by  all. 

*  Most  affectionately  yours, 

*  Whitworth.* 

*  Mnii  1 1 . — You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  vacillations  of 
the  Chancellor.     He  was  all  doubt  and  apprehension. 

*  The  Solicitor-General  was  decidedly  for  further  forbear- 
ance, and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  firmness  and  vigour 
of  the  Attorney-General  we  should  have  separated  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion  at  all.  !My  feelings  were  entirely  in 
favour  of  that  which  was  adopted,  but  feeHngs  on  such  occa- 
sions are  but  dangerous  counsellors.  I  think  we  are  much 
indebted  to  Saurin,  and  I  feel  confident  that  he  will  carry  us 
through.* 

ilr.  Pee}  to  Mr,  (jieijory. 

*  Irish  Office:  June  8,  1814. 

*  The  Proclamation  of  Peace  will  not  give  me  one  tithe  of 
the  satisfaction  which  the  proclamation  of  war  that  accom- 
panied your  letter  has  given  me. 

*  Our  past  policy  has  been  to  forbear.  By  the  very  issue 
of  the  proclamation,  we  have  shown  a  disjwsition  to  avoitl 
any  harsh  or  abrupt  proceeiling,  and  in  the  terms  and 
reasoning  of  it  a  desire  to  conciliate.  Nothing  more  on  the 
side  of  forbearance  can  be  exi)ected  from  us,  and  if,  ''  in 
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defiance  of  this  our  Proclamation/'  the  Board  shall  again 
presume  to  violate  the  law,  those  who  violate  it  should  be  • 
treated  with  no  more  respect  or  ceremony  than  any  other 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whiiicorth. 

*  London:  Jane  8,  1814. 

*  The  proclamation  arrived  by  the  express  yesterday, 
and  I  must  say  that  I  never  saw  a  document  in  print  which 
gave  me  so  much  satisfaction. 

'  I  consider  that  the  issue  of  it  is  quite  a  new  era — to 
use  a  fashionable  phrase — in  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
While  we  acted  on  the  forbearing  system  it  was  perfectly 
wise,  I  think,  to  forbear  thoroughly ;  and  when  we  adopt  the 
interfering  system,  for  the  very  same  reason  it  will,  I  think, 
be  equally  wise  to  interfere  eifectually.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  detestation  in  which  the  Board  and  its  principles  are 
held  in  this  country.' 

*  Jane  9. — You  will  be  little  less  anxious  to  hear  of  the 
impression  produced  by  our  proclamation  in  this  country, 
than  I  am  to  ascertain  its  effects  in  Ireland. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  received  here.  Sir  John  Hippisley  moved 
for  its  production,  and  merely  said  that  he  gave  the  Irish 
Government  the  greatest  credit  for  its  temjierand  firmness. 
Ponsonby,  Ne^^-port,  Parnell,  and  Grattan  were  in  the 
House,  and  not  a  word  fell  from  them  in  favour  of  the 
Board,  not  a  comment  upon  the  proclamation.  As  Fitz- 
gerald was  leaving  the  House,  Grattan  said  to  him,  **  I 
have  seen  the  proclamation,  and  I  approve  of  it.  I  approve 
of  the  tone  and  temi>er  of  it,  and  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  spoken  to  the  people  as  they  ought  to  do.  I 
have  had  a  communication  from  the  I^ard,  but  I  shall  hold 
no  future  corresjwndence  with  a  body  that  the  Government 
of  Ireland  declares  to  be  an  illegal  one." 

*  Parnell  said  to  me  that  he  thought  we  had  subdued  the 
Board  before,  by  committing  it  with  the  press.  He  said 
it  had  lost   all  its  influence   since  the  "  Evening  Post " 
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deserted  it,  and  added,  '*  I  am  only  afraid  you  will  restore 
its  authority  by  a  dii-ect  attack  upon  it."  He  spoke  of  the 
Board  with  great  contempt,  and  his  only  fear  was  that  it 
would  partly  revive, 

*  Newport  said,  "  I  have  seen  your  proclamation.*'  I  re- 
plied, **  I  hope  you  approve  of  it."  **  I  wish  it  had  appeared 
sooner ;  I  think  the  Board  have  done  a  great  deal  of  mischief," 
was  his  answer.  I  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think 
they  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good  also.  He  said,  **  What 
good  have  they  done  ?  "  I  told  him  that  "  if  they  had  opened 
his  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  his  friends,  and  if,  instead  of  de- 
fending the  Board  as  they  had  done  the  Convention,  they 
would  show  the  people  of  Ireland  that  a  factious  assembly 
had  no  support  in  Parliament,  they  would  do  more  for 
Ireland  than  all  the  motions  they  could  make  or  all  the 
inquiries  they  could  institute.' 

*  So  much  for  the  opinions  of  our  adversaries ;  as  for  our 
friends,  they  are  delighted  at  our  interference.  TNTiat  gives 
me  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  the  little  disposition  shown  to 
question  the  ))olicy  of  our  past  forbearance.  All  that  we  have 
now  to  do  is  to  follow  up  with  effect  our  own  declaration.' 

The  proclamation,  so  far  as  there  was  any  need  for  it,  acliieved 
its  purpose.  Tlie  Board,  henceforth  kept  feebly  alive  only  by  the 
exertions  of  OX'onnell  and  some  ])nests,  sank  into  insigniticance. 
and  ere  long  ceased  to  exist.  Neither  as  a  Committee,  nor  as  a 
Board,  hardly  even  as  a  Club,  did  the  Catholics  venture  to 
take  further  common  action,  imtil  nine  years  later  O'Connell 
organised  the  Catholic  Association. 

No  sooner  was  the  Board  off  his  hands  in  Parliament,  than 
Mr.  Peel  turned  his  mind  to  arming  the  Irish  Government  with 
fresh  powers  of  police.  The  two  letters  immediately  followhig 
contain  a  iirst  rough  sketch  of  his  proposals.  The  further  corre- 
spondence  shows  how  careful  he  was  to  consult  his  colleagues, 
and  yet  how  mucli  responsibility  devolved  on  him. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  EiUcard  Cro/ton. 

*  Feb.  28, 1S14. 

•  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  suggestions  in  respect 
to  the  defective  state  of  the  county  poUce.    I  despair  of 
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rendering  the  present  sj'stem  eflBcient,  and  I  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  introduce  some  measure  into  Parliament 
for  its  reform.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  main  causes 
of  its  inefficiency  is  the  inadequate  compensation  granted 
by  law  to  those  who  are  appointed  to  the  office  of  constable. 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  arrange  the  details  of  any  future 
plan,  indeed  I  can  hardly  say  that  I  have  determined  upon 
its  principle;  but 'from  the  satisfaction  which  I  should  have 
in  ascertaining  your  opinion  upon  the  subject,  I  cannot 
hesitate  to  communicate  to  you  in  confidence  the  general 
outline  of  the  measure  which  has  suggested  itself  to  me. 

*  I  should  propose  to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  power 
of  proclaiming  any  district  to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
and  to  authorise  him,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  certain 
number  of  magistrates  of  it,  to  appoint  any  number  of  special 
constables ;  and  in  order  to  induce  a  better  description  of 
persons  to  take  the  office,  I  thmk  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
80/.  a  year  should  be  attached  to  the  appointment,  their 
powers  as  constables  to  extend  to  the  disturbed  districts, 
and  those  powers  to  cease  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  pro- 
claimed the  restoration  of  tranquillity.  In  order  to  give 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  a  direct  and  personal  interest 
in  the  sup2)ression  of  disturbances,  I  should  propose  that 
the  expense  incurred  by  the  pay  and  equipment  of  these 
constables  should  be  levied  from  them.  In  addition  to  this, 
it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  proper 
to  give  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  i>ower  also  of  ap2>ointiiig 
a  special  magistrate  in  the  disturbed  district. 

*  This  measure  must  be  attended  with  some  amendment 
of  the  present  system  calculated  for  ordinary  occurrences,' 

Mr.  IWI  to  L(»rd  Dcsart. 

*  Feb.  24,  1814. 

*  We  have  a  right  to  call  on  county  gentlemen  for  the 
performance  of  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  magistrate,  but  in 
the  event  of  a  commotion  and  a  general  disposition  to  acts 
of  outrage,  we  can  scarcely  expect  from  them,  at  least  we 
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can  only  find  in  very  rare  instances,  that  degree  of  activity 
and  vi^ance  which  is  necessary  for  their  suppression. 

<It  may  be  asked,  for  instance,  in  Kilkenny,  would  it  not 
afford  reasonable  ground  of  oflfence  to  the  active  magistrates 
of  that  county  to  have  a  stipendiarj*  and  possibly  a  stranger 
put  over  their  heads  ?  It  would,  and  I  think  the  ap^^oint- 
ment  ought  not  to  be  made  in  such  a  county  or  where  such 
a  disposition  exists.  But  I  could  name  other  counties — 
Waterford,  for  instance — where  I  should  wish  to  put  the 
magistracy  to  shame,  and  to  make  them  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  their  own  disgi-ace  by  paying  the  man  who  per- 
formed their  duty.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

'June  II,  1814. 

*  I  have  given  notice  of  a  motion  in  very  general  terms 
resi)ecting  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  Ireland,  so  that 
I  may  propose  anything  I  please.  The  accounts  you  have 
sent  me  from  Kildare  and  the  Queen's  County  rather  em- 
barrass me.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  very  strong  law.  Shall  that  law  be  the  revived  In- 
surrection Act,  or  the  Police  Act  as  I  have  it  now  prepared  ? 
I  should  say,  that  which  will  bo  most  efftctuul.  But  the 
truth  is,  there  are  provisions  in  both  which  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  have,  and  the  matter  to  deteniune  is  how  to 
obtain  them. 

*  I  wish  I  were  in  Ireland  to  talk  over  the  matter  fully 
with  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Attorney  and  yourself.  I 
will  sum  up  shortly  my  opinions. 

*  I  think  the  Police  Act  hardly  strong  enough.  I  think 
the  Insurrection  Act  very  strong,  but  it  has  a  sort  of  btrengtli 
which  is  not  precisely  that  which  we  retiuire.  The  Police 
Act  would  be  more  etfectual,  thou<:h  iniinitely  more  mode- 
rate in  its  provisions.  I  think  the  Police  Act  should  l>e  the 
permanent  law  of  the  land,  but  I  should  like  to  have  for  the 
next  three  years  some  additional  powers  in  the  pr(K*laimed 
districts  beyond  those  which  it  gives.  If  I  could  include 
these  permanent  and  temporary  provisions  in  the  same 
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Act,  under  the  modest  title  of  "  An  Act  for  the  Preservation 
of  the  Peace  in  certain  districts,"  I  should  get  what  I  believe 
would  be  much  more  effectual  than  the  old  Insurrection 
Act. 

*I  wish  you  would  hold  a  conference  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Attorney-General  on  this  suggestion  of 
mine.  It  must  be  an  immediate  one,  and  I  cannot  give 
you  much  time  to  deliberate.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Uliiticorth, 

'June  24, 1814. 

*  I  last  night  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  enabling 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  proclaim  disturbed  districts,  to 
appoint  a  chief  magistrate  in  them  with  a  salary,  and 
special  constables.  Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory 
than  the  course  of  the  debate.  I  declared  my  intention  of 
proposing  it  to  be  a  permanent  law  of  Ireland,  which  is  a 
very  great  object,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  measure,  or  to  the  permanence  of  its  oi>eration. 
I  expressly  reserved  to  myself  the  full  power  of  proposing 
the  re-enactment  in  the  present  session  of  the  Insurrection 
Act,  if  the  urgency  of  the  case  required  it,  but  I  thought  it 
politic  to  avoid  mixing  the  discussion  of  the  two  measures, 
as  it  was  a  great  object  to  get  the  full  assent  of  the  Houst; 
to  the  principle  of  my  permanent  law. 

*  The  real  truth  is,  that  by  proi>osing  this  measure  first, 
and  getting  so  unanimous  a  concurrence  in  it,  I  conceive 
the  temporary  re-enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Act  will 
be  much  facilitated,  should  it  be  necessary.  If  I  had  pro- 
]X)sed  the  renewal  of  that  Act  in  the  first  instance,  I  should 
have  found  it  very  diflicult  to  procure  a  i)ermanent  law.  Our 
opi>onents  would  have  told  us  to  wait  till  the  end  of  the 
three  years,  or  for  whatever  period  the  Insurrection  Act  was 
renewed,  and  then  to  proix>se  a  permanent  law  if  deemed 
requisite.  But  now  I  am  confident  there  will  be  less  diffi- 
culty in  the  next  session,  or  even  in  this,  in  re-enacting  the 
Insurrection  Law  in  addition  to  our  Police  Act,  than  we 
should  have  had  in  re-enacting  it  singly/ 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Gregory. 

*  June  24»  1814. 

'  I  said  the  Bill  was  not  meant  to  meet  any  temporary 
emergency,  but  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  past  state 
of  Ireland  for  the  last  fifty  years  and  by  the  probable  state 
of  it  for  the  next  five  hundred. 

'As  I  wished  to  give  as  accurate  a  view  as  I  could  of  the 
state  of  the  disturbed  districts,  I  exhausted  most  of  the 
information  you  have  lately  sent  me,  and  that,  together 
with  an  episode  detailing  the  murder  of  poor  GonneU  and 
a  description  of  carding,  appeared  to  produce  a  due  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  English  country  gentlemen,  though  I 
fear  it  will  not  encourage  them  to  settle  with  their  families 
in  Ireland/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitworth. 

•  July  2,  X814. 

'  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  progress  of 
the  Police  Bill.  It  passed  through  the  second  reading  last 
night  without  opposition,  even  without  comment  except  from 
that  blockhead  Sir  P.  Flood,  who  cannot  say  anything  in 
opposition  to  a  measure  without  in  fact  supporting  it,  as 
he  cannot  be  the  advocate  of  one  without  proving  its 
enemy.     He  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  worth  answering. 

'  I  think  with  a  strong  military  force  and  our  new  Police 
Bill,  we  might  go  on  during;  the  long  days  just  as  well  with- 
out the  Insurrection  Act  as  with  it.  But  if  Parliament  is 
not  to  meet  again  till  January  or  February  next,  and  if 
in  the  mean  time  the  militia  is  to  be  disembodied,  I  would 
willingly  encounter  some  opposition  to  procure  the  revival 
of  the  Insurrection  Act  for  three  years.  It  can  do  no 
harm  to  have  the  power,  though  I  firmly  l>elieve  it  would 
lie  dormant,  and  if  there  should  be  **  a  dispute  in  Thomas 
Street,"  as  Emmett's  rebellion  is  called,  we  might  rej^roach 
ourselves  hereafter  for  not  l>eing  Wtter  provided  for  the 
emergency.  But  the  Police  Bill  will  be  much  more  effectual. 
The  Insurrection  Act  is  only  calculated  for  a  i)eriod  of  open 
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insurrection,  the  Police  Bill  for  ordinary  disturbances,  for 
the  every-day  state  of  Ireland. 

'  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make  any  immediate 
arrangement  for  Mr.  Webber.  I  must  have  underrated  him 
exceedingly  if  he  is  at  all  fit  to  contend  with  Plunket,  and 
I  think  his  friends  would  insure  his  complete  and  unquali- 
fied failure  if  they  gave  it  out  that  he  was  brought  into 
Parliament  with  that  view.  I  will  not  say  whether  the 
impression  is  justified  or  not,  but  I  think  there  is  no  man 
who  has  left  a  deeper  impression  on  the  House  of  Commons 
in  favour  of  his  abilities  as  a  speaker  than  Plunket.  If 
Plunket  chose  to  give  us  a  peevish  opposition,  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  conduct  the  Irish  business  in  the 
House  without  the  assistance  of  an  able  lawyer  and  one 
who  had  practised  at  the  Irish  bar.  But  as  matters  now 
stand,  and  in  the  present  state  and  with  the  present  pro- 
spects of  the  Catholic  question,  we  do  not  need  a  lawyer, 
or  a  powerful  Protestant  advocate.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehales. 

'  Julj  6, 1814. 

*  Your  friends  may  be  right  in  thinking  the  Police  Bill 
not  strong  enough  to  meet  the  existing  emergency,  but 
perhaps  some  eight  or  ten  years  hence  they  will  thank  me 
for  not  merely  providing  for  the  control  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, but  for  bringing  in  a  law  that  is  intended  for 
permanent  operation,  and  to  remain  on  the  statute-book, 
I  trust,  in  $<ecula  $<eculorum.^ 


Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitworth. 

•July;.  1814. 

•  I  have  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 

*  The  first  question  I  asked  was,  whether  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  Parliament  would  meet  in  November. 
I  was  told  that  there  was  every  probability  that  it  would 
not,  and  that,  as  Lord  Castlereagh  would  be  absent  at  the 
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Congress,  its  meeting  lirould  be  most  inconyenient,  I 
observed  that  in  that  case  1  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
the  Irish  Grovernment  should  be  prepared  for  a  possible 
emergency  by  the  extension  of  their  powers.  I  did  not 
wish  to  overstate  the  danger,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  from  ourselves  the  probability  that  there  may  be 
some  partial  rising,  which,  however  contemptible  in  a 
pohtical  point  of  view,  may,  unless  effectually  and  speedily 
controlled,  spread  into  something  more  formidable,  and  be 
the  cause  at  least  of  the  greatest  individual  injury  and 
local  calamity.  I  therefore  pressed  most  strongly  for  the 
renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act. 

'  The  name  sounds  formidable  enough,  but  what  are 
the  provisions  and  the  powers  of  it  ?  On  the  requisition 
of  seven  magistrates  of  a  county,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
summoned  at  an  extraordinary  sessions,  stating  the  district 
to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Privy  Council  may  proclaim  it,  and  enjoin  the  inhabitants 
to  remain  within  their  houses  at  night,  unless  they  have 
good  cause  for  being  absent.  What  is  there  unreasonable  in 
this  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland  ?  Supposing  it  an  evil, 
compare  it  with  that  for  which  it  is  intended  as  a  remedy, 
with  the  cardings  and  burnings  and  murders,  which  are 
committed  by  men  who  leave  their  homes  at  nights,  and 
who  i'scai)e  detection  because  you  cannot  make  them  at 
pic^ent  account  fur  their  absence.  I  had  better,  however, 
reserve  my  arguments  for  to-morrow. 

*  To  revert  ty  our  conference.  Lord  Liverpool  was 
strongly  inclined  to  do  nothing.  Lord  Castlereagh  thought 
we  Imd  quite  ground  enough  in  the  pai)ers  for  the  Insurrec- 
tit)n  Act,  or  ahnost  any  other  Act,  but  wished  we  should 
••  liglit  it  out,"  because  it  would  have  a  bad  effect  upon  the 
nef^otiations  to  create  an  impression  that  Ireland  is  in  a  stale 
of  great  agitation  and  disturbance.  Lord  Sidmouth  was 
with  me  as  to  the  necessity  of  increased  jiowers.  They  asked 
me  what  course  I  wished  to  pursue ;  I  said,  I  thought  the 
course  infinitely  the  least  embarrassing  to  me,  and  the  best 
on  every  account,  was  to  api)omt  a  secret  committee,  who 

L  2 
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might  read  the  recent  communications  from  Ireland,  and 
make  a  report  of  five  lines  recommending  the  renewal  of 
strong  measures,  at  least  of  the  power  of  resorting  to  them. 
This  course  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  have  had  a 
message  from  the  Crown,  and  the  papers  sealed  up  com- 
municated to  the  House,  as  was  done  in  1812  in  the  case  of 
the  Luddites.^    At  the  conference  no  decision  was  come  to. 
'  Lord  Sidmouth  sent  for  me  yesterday  and  told  me  that 
he  had  been  urging  very  strongly  upon  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Lord  Castlereagh  the  necessity  of  increasing  our  powers, 
and  that  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  their  consent  to  the 
re^dval  of  the  Lisurrection  Act,  but  not  to  the  appointment 
of  a  secret  committee,  which,  though  the  best  course  on  all 
other  accounts,  should  be  avoided  in  this  case,  because  a 
message  from  the  Grown  would  give  an  importance  to  the 
proceedings  which  might  have  a  bad  effect  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress.    He  told  me,  therefore,  that  I  was  at  libertj- 
to  make  the  attempt  to  pjet  the  Insurrection  Act  on  my  own 
statement  of  its  necessity,  and  on  making  as  good  a  case  as 
I  could  out  of  individual  instances  of  outrage  and  atrocity, 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  reference  to  general  disaffection. 
'  This  is  very  embarrassing,  I  think,  to  me.     I  have  not 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  I  could  have  procured  a  unanimous 
opinion  from  an  impartial  committee.    However,  after  some 
deliberation,  though  I  had  not  much  time  for  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  down  to  the  House  and  give  notice  for  to- 
morrow of  my  intention  to  move  for  the  renewal  of  such 
parts  of  the  Insurrection  Act  of  1 807  as  are  not  now  in 
force,  for  two  years.     I  hope  you  will  fully  approve  of  this 
my  determination.' 

Mr.  Perl  to  ^fr.  Grcffory. 

•July  12.  1814. 

'  By  your  account  it  seems  that  Mills  has  mismanaged 
matters  in  Kildare  most  shamefully.  It  is  very  fortunate 
that  I  did  not  appoint  a  secret  committee  before  I  brought 
in  the  Insurrection  Act,  as  I  intended  mainly  to  rely  on  the 

*  Rioters  in  England,  who  destroyed  machines. 
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Eildare  conspiracy.  Supposing  that  to  have  been  a  fabri- 
cation from  beginning  to  end,  which  I  still  agree  with  you 
it  cannot  possibly  be,  I  had  abundance  of  other  ground 
no  doubt  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  strong  law ;  but  not 
knowing  the  weakness  of  that,  I  should  have  mainly  relied 
on  it,  taking  it  as  a  specimen,  and  might  hereafter  have 
been  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  conflicting  testimony  of 
Mills  and  the  soldiers. 

*  The  Eight  Hon.  W.  Bagwell,  in  a  private  conference 
with  me,  protested  against  the  introduction  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  assured  me  that  Tipperary  was  the  Arcadia  of 
modern  times,  and  was  absent  from  the  House  when  I 
moved  the  renewal  of  the  Act.  I  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and 
hoped  he  would  have  risen  in  his  place  and  have  pledged 
himself  for  Tipperary,  for  on  that  very  morning  I  had  a 
letter  from  his  father  which  I  intended  to  read  had  it  been 
necessary,  full  of  alarm  and  disturbance,  and  recommending 
a  friend  to  be  a  ixAice  magistrate.  Here  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  different  effects  of  county  politics.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  Whitwortlu 

•July  13,  1 8 14. 

*  I  am  very  glud  you  so  fully  approve  of  my  determina- 
tion to  apply  for  the  Insurrection  Act.  I  think  the  Govern- 
ment liere«  I  mean  ])rincipally  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Custlereugh,  who  were  certainly  adverse  to  it,  begin  to  think 
we  were  in  the  ri*»ht.  Lord  Castlereagh  put  it  to  me,  to 
stat€  wlietlier  the  Irish  Government  thought  the  Lisurrec- 
tion  Act  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Ireland,  and  wlietlier  by  abstaining  from  any  attempt  to 
revive  it  we  should  j^ive  offence  to  our  friends  in  and  out 
of  rarliameiit.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative  \i'ithout  hesita- 
tion. Lord  Liveri)ool  was  decidedly  against  the  attempt  to 
revive  it,  but,  as  1  said  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  Lord  Liverpool 
is  much  too  pacitic  a  minister  for  Ireland,  and,  if  we  had 
taken  his  advice,  we  should  have  had  the  Catholic  Board 
in  full  force  at  this  moment.  Lord  Liverpool  said  it  was 
very  inconvenient  to  have  violent  debates  and  angry  dis- 
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cussions  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  year.  No  doubt  it  is. 
But  I  ventured  to  predict  that  there  would  be  no  angry 
debates,  and  if  there  were,  it  is  much  better  to  have  a 
conflict  in  FarUament  than  a  massacre  in  Ireland. 

*  July  14. — The  second  reading  of  the  Insurrection  Act 
went  off  well  enough.  Mr.  Horner  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
and  a  host  of  enlightened  and  philosophic  Scotch  lawyers 
think  it  very  shocking  to  suspend,  if  necessary,  trial  by  jm-y  ; 
but  the  Irish  representatives  (with  one  single  exception.  Sir 
H.  Parnell)  seem  to  be  of  a  different  opinion.  I  inclose  a 
note  which  I  have  received  from  Sir  John  Newport,  who 
is  out  of  town.  I  hardly  expected  a  written  though  a 
qualified  declaration  of  his  approval.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  John  Netcport. 

•July  14,  1S14. 

'  As  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  I  regret  as  much  as  any- 
one the  necessity  for  its  revival.  There  maybe  a  difference 
of  opinion  ujion  some  of  its  pronsions,  but  there  seems  in 
Ireland  but  one  opinion  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  this 
or  some  similar  measure  of  equal  efficiency.  I  yesterday 
received  a  memorial  from  Tipperary,  begging  earnestly  that 
the  district  in  which  Mr.  Long  was  recently  murdered 
might  be  forthwith  proclaimed.  I  consider  the  Act  less  as 
a  measure  originating  with  the  Executive  Government  than 
as  one  called  for  by  the  people,  at  least  by  the  well-disposed, 
for  the  protection  of  themselves  and  families. 

*  I  think  your  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  emplojTucnt  of 
the  better  description  of  militia  soldiers  in  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  is  well  worthy  serious  consideration.  I  cannot 
give  a  better  proof  of  it  than  by  a  communication  which  I 
have  made  to  Sir  George  Hewett,  requesting  that  he  will 
recommend  a  number  of  militia,  non-commissioned  officers 
and  soldiers,  from  whom  we  may  select  the  special  constables 
to  be  appointed  under  the  permanent  Police  Act.  The  efficacy 
of  that  and  of  ever)'  measure  for  preserving  the  public 
peace  depends,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced,  upon  its  rescue 
from  any  connections  with  electioneering  and  local  interests, 
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and  I  hope  we  eball  act  upon  that  principle,  and  prove  in 
one  instance  at  least  that  the  Government  of  Ireland  is 
not  that  niagnum  latrocinium  which  Mr.  Burke  declared  it 
to  be. 

'  The  flession  being  far  advanced,  I  must  postpone  any 
measure  for  the  purification  of  that  Augean  stable,  the 
ordinary  Grand  Jury  Police  of  Ireland.' 

Letter  after  letter  about  this  date  shows  Mr.  Peel's  firm  re- 
solve that  the  efficiency  of  bis  new  police  should  not  be  sacrificed 
to  the  system  of  political  patronage,  which  wrought  such  mis- 
chief in  other  departments  of  the  pubhc  service. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  Edward  Crofton. 

•Julys,  >8m. 
'  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  learning  that  the  principle 
of  my  new  Police  Bill  meets  with  your  ai>probation.  I 
entirely  concur  with  you  that  in  the  appointment  of  the 
chief  magistrate  and  si)ecial  constables  all  considerations  of 
parliamentary  or  local  interests  should  be  overlooked,  and  I 
believe  that,  the  less  previous  connection  they  have  had  with 
the  country  m  which  they  are  employed,  the  more  effectual 
will  their  exertions  lie.  I  hope  we  shall  be  enabled  to 
adhere  faithfully  to  this  principle.' 

Mr,  Viil  to  the  Attorney-General, 

•July  5.  1 8 14. 

'  I  propose  to  f;iv^•  the  chief  nia«:istrate  700/.  a  year.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  ttM*  late  to  iiu'iva.se  the  Htilaries  of  the  con- 
stables. The  best  will  ])rn1mbly  Ik»  found  amonj^'  disbanded 
sergeants  and  veteran  soldiers,  and  as  the  pay  will  exceed 
the  pay  of  soldiers  I  should  hope  it  will  be  sullieient. 
However,  I  will  make  some  increase  if  I  can.  The  better 
the  description  of  constable,  the  more  etlectual  will  be  the 
Bill. 

*If  the  present  or  any  other  Government  make  a  job 
of  it,  they  will  most  ^jrossly  betray  the  confidence  which 
Parliament  has  placed  in  them,  and  shamefully  sacrifice 
the  best  interests  of  the  country  to  the  worst.     You  cannot 
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conceive  how  I  am  bored  by  applications  for  the  office  of 
chief  magistrate.  Of  course  Wilcox  and  Wills  will  have  the 
first  claim.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehales. 

'July  6,  1814. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  the  brigade  majors  will 
make  good  police  magistrates,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  be 
very  glad  if  Sir  G.  Hewett  will  recommend  us  good  con- 
stables from  the  military.  We  ought  to  be  crucified  if  we 
make  the  measure  a  job,  and  select  our  constables  from  the 
servants  of  our  parliamentary  friends.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

*  July  22,  1 8 14. 

*I  receive  at  least  ten  letters  a  day  applying  for  the 
oifice  of  chief  magistrate,  to  which  I  invariably  return  the 
same  discouraging  answer.  The  number  of  applications 
and  the  sort  of  applicants  are  quite  ludicrous.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

'Aug.  8, 1814. 

*  In  answer  to  your  letter  expressing  an  earnest  wish 
for  the  appointment  of to  the  situation  of  superin- 
tending magistrate,  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  a  county  must 
be  proclaimed  before  any  nomination  to  that  office  can  take 
place.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  those  who 
have  been  employed  by  the  Government  for  many  years  in 
maintaining  the  peace  of  the  country  will  have  the  best 
claim  for  an  appointment  of  this  nature.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Wilcox. 

'Sept.  16,  1814. 

*  I  hope  your  appointment  as  chief  magistrate,  and  the 
manner  in  which  every  individual  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  who  will  be  employed  under  the  Police  Act,  has  l>een 
selected,  will  prove  with  how  little  truth  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment has  l^een  charged  with  a  desire  to  make  the  unfortu- 
nate disturbances  of  the  country  a  source  of  patronage/ 
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This  unjust  accusation  was  made  by  an  Irish  judge  on  circuit, 
who,  with  much  courage  and  insight  but  with  less  judicial 
fairness,  dehvered  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Wexford,  in  which 
county  he  had  not  been  for  twelve  years  past,  a  political  address, 
denying  the  existence  of  conspiracy  or  treason,  tracing  the  pre- 
valence of  crime  to  rack-rents,  to  paper  currency,  to  tithes,  to 
Orange  associations,  to  magistrates  over-zealous  or  supine,  and 
to  grand  juries  who  coimived  at  jobs  ;  finally  satirising'  the  new 
PoUce  Acts  as  a  provision  of  offices  for  so-called  loyalists,  and 
recommending  '  other  means  of  tranquillising  Ireland  than  those 
hitherto  resorted  to,  banishment,  the  rope,  and  the  gibbet.' 
Having  delivered  this  charge  with  startling  effect,  the  judge  went 
on  to  print  it  for  general  distribution,  revising  the  most  un- 
seemly passages,^  of  which,  however,  a  sample  remains. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Desart. 

*  Sept.  22, 1814. 

'  Judge  Fletcher's  printed  charge  is  a  very  inoffensive 
document  compared  with  the  charge  which  he  really  de- 
livered, and  of  whicli  I  have  an  autlientie  copy.  He  is  a 
shabby  fellow  for  publishing  a  mutilated  statement.  One 
part  of  the  real  charge  runs  as  follows  : 

* "  There  is  first  an  office  of  700/.  a  year,  a  very  good 
office  for  a  h>i/<il  man,  gentlemen,  for  a  first-rate  loyal  man. 
There  are  three  offices  of  150/.  for  second-rate  loyalists,  and 
abundance  of  offices  of  50/.  a  year  fc^r  inf«ri«»r  Ioyjilist.s. 
Oh  most  excellent  Teace  Prestrvation  liills,  Oh  I  Mr.  iVel, 
Mr.  reel,  Oh!"' 

To  Lord  Sidmouth,  Mr.  IVel  reports  a  giinnil  opinitm  iliat 
•  it  was  a  groFs  violation  of  the  duty  of  n  jud.u'e  to  aiiiiiiadvtrt,  in 
the  manner  and  langua^'e  used  by  Jud;;e  Kletcli*  r,  upon  Aets  of 
tlie  Legislature/  and  suggests  that  as  some  Iri^h  im  iiilxr  may 
j»robal»ly  bring  the  question  before  Parlianit lit,  it  wnuld  In-  will 
to  consider  what  course  the  (iovemment  slmnld  !.«•  pnpand  to 
take.  He  was  active  also  in  proninting  privately  tin*  piililiration 
of  a  counter•^tatenlent  as  *  an  antidote  to  the  ]>«*i^on.*  and  Iih 
nrurs  to  tlu*  subjfct  in  a  long  letter  to  the  Sp»ak«r  (uht)  had 
been  the  first  Chief  Secretary  after  the  I'nioin  th^cribing  gene- 
rally the  iniproxed  state  of  Ireland. 

'  For  the  expurgated  edition  see  the  Annual  Btgisttr  fur  1S14. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Speaker  (Abbot). 

•Sept.  30,  1814. 
'  I  never  recollect  such  a  cessation  of  outrage  and  dis- 
turbance as  there  has  been  for  the  last  three  months — it 
would  seem  presum^Dtuous  to  say  since  the  passing  of  the 
two  Acts  of  last  session. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  this  without  referring  also  to 
the  oration  delivered  by  Judge  Fletcher,  I  will  not  say  that 
it  is  disapproved  of  by  all  the  friends  of  good  order  and 
subordination  to  the  laws,  but  I  may  venture  to  assert  that 
it  has  the  unqualilied  approbation  of  every  advocate  for 
separation,  and  of  every  demagogue  who  flourished  in  the 
Catholic  Board,  or  who  survived  the  periods  of  1798  and 
1803.  The  discretion  of  the  judge  has  been  greater  than 
his  candour,  for  he  has  omitted  in  the  publication  those 
parts  of  his  speech  which  evtrv  loyal  man  heard  with  deep 
re^ri't  and  indij^nation.  I  have  supplied  the  omissions  in 
tliu  intlosrd  i^rintinl  report  from  the  original  manuscript 
procured  from  the  reporter. 

*  Tile  olivious  absurdity  of  inferring  the  tranquillity  of  a 
country  from  the  paucity  of  committals  (which  may  probably 
be  the  slron^t  st  proof  of  intimidation  and  general  luirti- 
cipation  in  crime),  the  i<^norant  exposition  of  those  laws 
relatiii;^  to  tlie  peace  of  the  country  which,  whether  wise 
enactments  or  not,  were  still  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which 
as  such  should  not  have  been  condemned  by  one  of  its 
juil^ts,  are  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment.  The 
sarcasms  ujwni  loyalty  and  loyal  men  are  also  too  mtelligible 
to  be  mistak«*n. 

*  Not\vitli>tandinp;  this  charf^e,  however,  the  country  is 
much,  Mvy  nnich  U  ss  disturbed  than  it  was  a  few  months 
Fin<-e.  One  ban»ny  in  the  county  of  AVaterford  has  been 
proclaimed  umler  the  Police  Act,  at  the  unanimous  request 
of  the  nni^i>tracy  :  and  a  sujierintending  magistrate  an<l 
twenty  special  constables,  selected  from  discharged  sergeants 
of  cavalry  with  certilicales  of  <:ood  conduct,  have  been  sent 
down  to  Cashel,  with   the   best  effect  in  this  and  in  the 
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adjoining  baronies.  You  are  aware  that  the  expense  of  this 
extraordinary  establishment  of  i)olice,  the  salary  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  the  rent  of  his  house,  the  cost  of  horses 
and  accoutrements  for  the  constables,  is  to  be  borne  by  the 
disturbed  districts.  It  falls  upon  the  occupying  tenant. 
Every  peasant  has  his  half  acre,  and  thus  every  peasant 
has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  preventing  his  district 
from  being  proclaimed.  The  law  operates  like  the  still 
fines  on  townlands,*  and  the  most  effectual  way,  I  am  con- 
fident, of  keeping  the  country  tranquil  is  by  making  the 
inhabitants  pay  for  the  luxury  of  disturbance.  The  lower 
farmers  universally  say,  when  speaking  of  the  Bill :  **  We 
had  rather  not  prosecute,  but  we  had  rather  prosecute  than 
be  fined."  The  practical  proof  of  its  efficacy  is,  that  since 
the  day  on  which  Middlethird  was  proclaimed,  I  have  not 
had  the  report  of  an  outrage  of  any  discription  either  in 
that  or  in  any  other  part  of  Tipperary,  an  extraordinary 
state  of  things  in  that  county. 

'  AVe  shall  have  no  occasion  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  for  that  very  reason  I  wish  it  weri',  as 
it  oni^ht  to  be  in  iny  opinion,  the  periH»tual  law  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  dormant  law  except  when  absolute  neets- 
sity  calls  for  its  oi>eration— and  1  cannot  sec  the  griivauie 
or  opjnession  of  its  enaetni<iits. 

'  As  for  the  Catholic  qnrsiii»ii,  your  Utter  reminded  me 
of  it.  for,  stranj^e  to  say,  t]iou;:li  in  Ireland,  1  had  al!nt»>t 
forgotten  it.  I  Ixlievo  its  a«lv«H'ates  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
(irattan  and  Mr.  Plunket  at  U  a-t.  would  willin^'ly  forj:i  t  it 
tfK).  There  is  every  now  and  llu  n,  I  believe,  a  UKctin;^'  in 
the  country  fomented  by  sonic  itinerant  dema';(»;^'ue  ;^niii^ 
circuit  ;  the  nicetin;:  is  of  c<»urM*,  in  the  paiHr>  at  1«  :i^l. 
**most  numerously  and  rcsjuctaMy  attended,"  st>me  n-solu- 
tions  are  entered  into  in  tin-  u>ual  strain,  phd^^in;:  tli. 
jmrties  •*  to  sacrifice  their  livt  >  ratli«r  than  yield  any  securi- 
ties," denouncin;^  Mr.  Grattan  and  his  fritiids  in  Parliauu  iil, 
and  exposing  their  own  weakness  and  disunion.  Tlure  are, 
too,  occasionally  some  violent  harangues,  but.  nlthougli  they 

*  A  remedy  adopted  by  Mr.  Peel  for  illicit  distillatioD. 
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are  very  loud,  they  are  very  harmless,  the  gims  of  a  ship 
in  distress.  Mr.  Grattan  intends  to  spend  the  next  two 
years  on  the  Continent.  The  Board  has  sunk  into  oblivion* 
Now  that  there  is  no  danger  from  its  abuse  and  denun- 
ciations, the  Catholics  themselves  avow  their  satisfaction 
at  its  extinction.' 

'  As  regards  education,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  un- 
affected and  convincing  earnestness  with  which  Dr.  Bell 
enters  into  the  gi*eat  object  of  his  thoughts  and  labours. 
I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital  for  the  purpose  of  i^roWng  to  other  mstitutions 
that  the  Government  is  interested  in  the  success  of  his 
plan.  There  are  some  wherein  the  less  perhaps  his  name 
(which  is  naturally  associated  with  the  Established  Church) 
is  introduced  the  better. 

•  In  the  House  of  Industry,  which  admits  and  supports 
between  two  and  three  thousand  objects  of  charity,  it  is 
jistonishing  how  sensitively  the  iK)orest  and  most  wretched 
watch  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  education 
of  their  children.  Indeed,  none  is  made.  The  children  are 
instructed  in  reailin<^,  writiu<^,  and  arithmetic  in  the  mode 
common  botli  to  ]kli  and  Laiieaster.  The  boys  teach  each 
other,  and  tho  jiroper  aipparatus  of  slates  «S:c.  is  employed, 
apparently  witli  ^^rviit  sucress.  Protestant  and  llonian 
Catholic  chaplains  are  paid  by  the  governors,  and  to  them 
is  left  the  exeluhive  control  over  the  religious  instrurti<m. 

*In  the  roiuiflliiif^  Hospital,  wherein  the  adopted  children 
of  the  State  ari-  njiiurally  brought  up  in  the  established 
religion  of  it,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  success 
of  Dr.  Bell,  if  his  system  is,  as  1  hope  it  will  be,  carried  on 
with  perseverance  and  unremitting  attention.  1  shall  make 
it  uiy  business  <Heasionally  to  inspect  its  progress. 

*  Kdueation  is  making  rapid  advances  here.  It  is  a 
difficult  and  dilinite  subject  to  deal  with,  and  I  am  sure 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  to  impede  its  advances  than 
tlie  ostentatifiur*  interference  of  the  Government.  Much 
may  be  done  to  encourage  it.  but  the  more  quietly  it  is 
done  the  better. 
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'  I  think  after  having  read  all  this  (if  you  have  gotten  so 
far)  you  will  hardly  be  inclined  again  to  remind  me  of  my 
promise  to  write  to  you  upon  Irish  subjects. 

*  I  shall  protest  most  strongly  against  a  visit  to  London 
before  Christmas.  Since  I  came  here  first  I  have  already 
had  nine  voyages  and  journeys.' 

The  Speaker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Kidbrooke:  Oct.  17,  1814. 

'Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  very  interesting 
account  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  Ireland.  I  rejoice 
much  in  the  tranquillity,  and  shall  rejoice  more  whenever  I 
see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  its  permanence. 

'  But  we  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  such  a  work  can 
be  speedily  accomplished.  Putting  down  tlie  turbulent  and 
encouraging  the  woll-affected  are  the  first  and  indispensable 
steps  towards  a  durable  system,  which  perhaps  can  only 
be  established  beneficially  and  effectually  by  an  improve- 
ment in  the  habits  of  the  country  gentlemen,  a  work  in 
itself  beyond  all  legislative  reach,  and  attainable  only  by  an 
increase  of  their  intercourse  with  other  persons  and  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom, 

'  Mr.  .Tustice  Fbtchor's  charge  is  reprintod  at  Bath,  and 
circulated  industriously  throughout  En;:lan(l.  1  am  much 
obliged  by  the  i-nrinnim  edition  which  you  liave  sent  mo. 
Our  judges  here  do  not  deal  in  such  political  harangues, 
nor  is  it  to  \}0  wished  that  they  should,  or  el>e  ili*'  Attorney- 
General  should  at  all  times  have  notieo.  that  he  miglit 
attend  and  make  a  speech  on  the  other  si«le. 

'The  reiniblication.  which  I  have  sttii.  eoniain.s  a  short 
biograi>hical  memoir  of  the  Judge,  statin;:  him  tn  br  nf  no 
)»arty,  but  ])ronioted  by  Lord  Fitzwilliain  jm-i  tin-  ])nk<'  ()f 
Bedford,  and  that  his  known  friendship  willi  Mr.  IVuisonby, 
Xfr.  Grattan,  and  Mr.  Curran,  prove  him  to  )»«  uninllii«nced 
by  any  party  spirit.* 

To  bo  uninfluenced  by  party  spirit  wa<5  clifllcnli  in  tlio-e  days 
in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Peel  himself  was  oftou  rej^re^ented  as  being 
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in  close  alliance  with  the  Orange  party,  whom  Judge  Fletcher 
denounced  as  chief  disturbers  of  the  pubUc  peace.  But  Peel's 
letters  show  at  least  how  unfounded  was  the  charge  that  he 
encouraged  the  formation  of  Orange  societies.  An  instance  of 
his  prudence  in  that  respect  is  recorded  by  his  brother,  who 
mentions  that  before  first  going  to  Dubhn  he  changed  the  livery 
of  his  servants,  lest  the  orange  facings  used  by  his  family  at 
Drayton  should  give  offence  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  JVhitworth. 

*  Stanhope  Street :  Jane  i6,  1814. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  proceedings  on 
the  Twelfth  of  July  at  which  the  Catholics  have  a  right  to 
be  offended,  and  occasionally  deliberate  insults  are  offered, 
which  lead  to  melancholy  consequences. 

*The  cause  of  the  evil,  which  is  of  course  to  be  found  in 
the  bitter  animosity  that  exists  between  the  two  rehj^ions, 
particuhirl}'  auionj;  the  lower  classes,  makes  the  remedy 
proposed  ahnost  hopeless.  Any  direct  interference  either 
of  the  Lcgishiture  or  of  the  Government  to  suppress  tliose 
feelings  would,  I  think,  be  worse  than  useless.  AVe  know 
how  easy  it  is  to  offer  an  insult  without  infrinp:inf:j  a  law. 

*But  as  re;4Hrd.s  persons  under  the  control  of  the  (iovern- 
mont,  1  confess  I  think  there  is  a  material  difference.  If 
thev  meet  as  yeomen,  and  offer  just  enuse  of  otlence  to 
their  Catholic  brethren,  and  we  do  not  interfere  to  prevent 
it,  we  are  in  fact  little  less  than  a  party  to  it.  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  ju-event  a  yeonninry  band  from  attend- 
ing: ftu  Oran/^e  i)rocession.  If  we  prevent  a  soMiir  from 
joining  it  with  his  arms  or  in  his  uniform,  why  nut  a 
drummer  from  joining  it  with  his  drum  ?  ' 


Mr.  Pal  ('»  Mr.  (in^tn 


nh 


.  - J- 

*To  eur(  tlu  distractions  of  Ireland  by  a  j»ul»]ie  order  I 
Why  not  onler  miiformity  of  religion  by  a  circular  fmni  the 
lioyal  Hospital  ?  1  recollect  a  letter  from  Mr.  North,  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon  when  1  was  in  the  Colonial  Department, 
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in  which  he  stated  that,  finding  on  his  arrival  that  the 
exchange  with  India  was  very  unfavourable  and  unsteady, 
he  had  raised  it  by  a  public  order,  and  directed  that  it 
should  continue  for  a  certain  time  at  the  rate  at  which  he 
had  fixed  it.  But  either  through  the  perverseness  of  the 
j)eople,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  he  could  not  divine, 
the  exchange  was  very  uncivil  and  disobeyed  the  public 
order.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  IVhitworth. 

*  July  23,  1814. 

*  I  am  glad  that  you  approve  of  what  I  said  [in  debate] 
on  Orange  societies.  I  was  rather  perplexed  what  to  say. 
Supi)osing  them  to  be  perfectly  legal,  I  must  confess  that  I 
cannot  look  upon  this,  or  any  other  political  association  in 
Ireland  that  is  controlled  by  any  other  authority  than  that 
of  the  Government,  without  jealousy. 

*  I  admire  the  principles  that  the  Orau<^'emen  maintain 
and  avow.  But  when  I  find  amon;:!;  their  rules  direct  refer- 
ence to  **  the  officers,  non-commissioned  oiHcers,  and  privates 
of  the  respective  regiments,'*  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself 
the  possible  danger  of  such  an  institution. 

*1  shall  leave  London  on  Tuesday  ni;:ht,  and  as  it  is  a 
year  since  I  have  been  at  home,  1  am  sure  y(»u  will  make 
allowiince  for  my  wish  to  stay  theiv  a  day  nr  two  Injfore  I 
return  to  Ireland.     It  is  literally  upcui  the  road.' 

Mr.  Pi't'l  in  Mr.  (in'inrif. 

'  1  suppose  I  sliall  l)e  blamed  by  tlu-  <»iie  jKirty  for  ^;ning 
too  far  in  the  vindication  of  ()rnn;^i]nen.  and  by  the  other 
for  not  going  far  enough.  The  m(»re  1  think  uiMin  the 
subject,  the  more  am  I  convinced  that  even  the  ino>i  loyal 
associations  in  Ireland  for  j>olitical  i»uriH>>e^  an  dan;^'eroiis 
en^^ines.  We  may  derive  a  useful  lesb(»n  fmui  the  Volun- 
teers [of  1782].' 

The  nnticipatod  blame  for  goincr  too  far  soon  took  shape  in 
an  anonymous  letter,  one  of  luuny  such  preserved  : 
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•  Sir, — Your  defending  the  Orangemen  in  the  late  meet- 
ing of  ParUament,  together  with  your  other  efforts  to  tor- 
ture trampled  Ireland,  have  determined  me  to  become  your 
assassin,  if  you  do  not  abandon  your  well-paid  tyranny. 
Bellingham  shot  Mr.  Perceval  through  private  malice ;  but  if 
I  am  obliged  to  act  so,  it  will  be  for  the  general  happiness 
of  Ireland,  when  I  shall  be  no  more. 

'A  Determined  Irishman.' 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  High  Sheriff  and  Grand  Jury  of 
Fermanagli,  Mr.  Peel  received  a  grateful  address,  his  answer  to 
which  (by  his  own  account,  tlie  only  communication  of  the  kind 
he  had  held  with  Orangemen)  was  guarded. 

'  I  deemed  it  but  an  act  of  justice  to  vindicate  them  from 
those  imputations  which  I  thouglit  to  be  unmerited  ;  and 
while  I  disclaimed  distinctly  the  approval  of  any  asso- 
ciations of  a  political  character  that  are  not  under  the 
control  of  Government,  I  willingly  bore  testimony  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  individuals,  and  to  the  dependence  that  might 
be  placed  upon  their  services  in  the  time  of  danger,  should 
the  State  require  thoni. 

'  I  expressed  also  a  confident  hope  that  in  their  peaceable 
demeanour  at  all  other  times  would  be  found  a  refutation 
of  the  char^t's  which  had  been  directed  against  thoni.  nnd 
a  proof  of  that  attachment  to  their  Sovereign  which  they 
profess.' 

The  chancre  of  Lord  Lieutenant  in  no  way  diniinislied 
Mr.  Peel's  nsponsiliilities  snid  troubles  in  dispensing  patronage. 
Up  writes  to  Lord  AVhitworth  : 

*  Perhaps  yon  will  think  me  very  insatiate  in  the  demands 
which  1  prefer  from  our  parliamentary  friends.  IJut  yon 
will  recojkct  tliat  I  have  tlie  whole  accumulated  host  nj)on 
my  back,  atil  yon  nnisl  make  some  allowance  for  the  tor- 
ments whitli  thrv  inliicl  upon  me.  They  are  ai)t  to  expect 
reward  where  they  perform  the  service — upon  the  field  of 
battle.' 
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And  to  Mr.  Gregory',  as  regards  minor  appointments,  he 
explains : 

'  I  do  not  write  to  Lord  Whitworth  on  these  matters. 
He  will  recollect  that  I  am  in  the  midst  of  all  the  vultures, 
and  must  throw  a  little  food  among  them  occasionally.' 

Higher  posts  practically  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
were  comparatively  few,  and  apologies  addressed  to  the  Irish 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  to  the  Home  Secretary  show 
how  candidates  even  with  the  best  interest  had  to  wait  their 
turn. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Right  lion.  W.  Fitzgn-ald. 

*  Sept.  26,  1S14. 

*  Nothing  is  more  mistaken  than  the  extent  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  patronage — at  least,  of  that  which  is  left  at 
his  disposal  according  to  the  jirescnt  system  of  county 
interests  6cc.  I  cannot  give  you  a  stronger  proof  of  it  than 
exists  in  one  of  the  names  which  is  recorded  with  that  of 

your  friend.   When  Lord was  here  as  an  aide-de-camp, 

lie  lodged  at  tho  house  of  a  Mr.  D.,  a  shoemaker.  Mrs.  D. 
had  a  son,  who,  by  some  accident  or  other,  bore  a  much 

stronger  resemblance  to  Lord than  to  Mr.  1).     Lord 

wrote  to  Lord  Whitworth,  on  the  latter's  first  arrival 

in  this  country,  earnestly  entreating  the  appointment  of 
this  young  man — who  was  educated  in  Trinity  College,  anci 
is  proi>erly  qualilied  for  it — to  some  situation  of  about  200/. 
a  year,  with  a  reasonable  hope  of  further  advancement  ac- 
cording to  his  merits — '*  to  be  put  on  the  ladder  "  was  his 
exjuesKion.  A  year  has  elapsed  :  of  course  Lord  Whitworth 
ha.s  every  good  disposition  towards  hiin  ;  but  lie  has  not 
put  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  yet. ' 

Mr.  Vnl  to  Lord  Sulmnuth. 

•  l)«r.  21,  lSi4. 

*  We  t<»ld  Mr. that  we  had  every  disposition  to  pro- 
mote his  views,  l)ut  that,  according  to  an  invariable  custom, 
the   departure  from  which  would    probably  subject  us  to 

u 
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serious  embarrassment,  we  must  consult  the  Marquis  of 
Waterford  before  we  sanctioned  an  arrangement  for  the  dis- 
posal of  revenue  patronage  in  Waterford.  We  volunteered  to 
urge  his  Lordship's  acquiescence,  but  in  vain,  for  he  decidedly 
objected  to  it.  Upon  receiving  your  note  I  was  determined 
to  make  another  attempt,  and  I  therefore  wrote,  assuring 
him  that  Lord  WTiitworth  and  I  were  extremely  anxious  to 
have  the  means  of  complying  with  your  request.  I  inclose 
the  answer.* 

In  the  selection  of  special  magistrates  for  proclaimed  districts 
care  was  taken  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  either  of  local  or  of 
private  influence. 

Mr,  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

•May  II,  1815. 

*  I  am  sorry  j'ou  are  annoyed,  but  we  thought  the  nomi- 
nation of  Major  H.  would  be  liable  to  the  susi)icion  of  its 
having  been  procured  through  the  inliuence  of  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  as  good  at  least,  perhaps  a  better  magistrate 
could  be  found. 

*  Do  not  appoint  Lord  Xorbury's  man  because  Norbury 
wishes  it,  take  anyone  else  you  please.  Can  SirG.  Hewett 
name  any  captain  of  militia,  distinguished  for  his  g<x)d 
conduct  ?  '^\y  only  fueling  is  to  keep  clear  of  all  ai>plica- 
tions  proceeding  from  the  same  motives  which  in  general 
influence  applications  from  our  friends  in  Ireland.' 

The  free  exclianj^e  of  patronage  for  political  supi>ort  boing 
normal  and  notorious,  it  is  not  surprising:  tlml  lainlitlatcs  with- 
out iK)litical  infhu-nce  sonietiinos  rosorto«l  to  pii'uiiiary  bribes. 
But  it  is  curious  to  flnd  tlu'ir  simple  faith  in  lli«-  t'llicacv  of  such 
means  carrying  tliciu  so  far  as  to  aibbvss  ovtTturt'S  directly  10 
the  hi;;hist  quarters.  Mr,  (Iregory  ht-in^  soliciitMl  for  a  surveyor- 
ship  by  a  gentleman  who  exju'esses  readiness  '  to  conlrihute 
any  comjdiment  necessary,  or  douceur  he  is  j>li  asid  to  mention 
for  his  trouble,*  proposes  indignantly  to  j>roceid  a';ain>t  the 
applicant ;  and  Mr.  Peel,  after  dissuading:  his  Under  St  cretary 
from  that  course,  four  days  later  finds  himself  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Gregory, 

*  May  27,  1814. 

*  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  you  would  repent  of  a  prosecu- 
tion, unless  you  are  more  public-spirited  than  I  am.  Recol- 
lect Lord  Sidmouth's  prosecution  of  the  tinman,  for  precisely 
the  same  offer,  for  which  he  was  exposed  (perhaps  very  un- 
justly) to  endless  ridicule.     I  think  if  you  inform  Mr. 

that,  even  if  he  had  a  just  claim,  it  would  be  entirely  set 
aside  by  the  corrupt  offer  which  he  has  made,  and  have 
him  struck  off  the  commission  of  the  ]  eace  with  as  much 
publicity  and  dis^^^-ace  as  can  be,  it  will  be  sufficient.' 

*May  31. — Our  characters  must  be  very  bad  to  encourage 
two  such  offers  as  we  have  received  within  the  last  week. 
Yours  must  be  gone  past  redemption  when  a  magistrate 
tries  to  corrupt  you.  The  sailor's  bribe  I  do  not  consider 
half  so  great  a  reflection  upon  me.  He  has  probably 
sailed  with  Lord  Cochrane,  and  heard  his  cai)tain  descant 
on  the  iniquity  of  public  men,  lands  in  Ireland,  inquires 
who  is  Chief  Secretary,  and  offers  him  fiftj'  guineas,  without 
hearing  his  general  character.  As  the  sailor  writes  from 
Eoss  Carbery,  he  had  travelled  probably  on  the  Skibbereeii 
road,  and,  hearing  it  was  a  Government  work,  was  con- 
firmed in  his  opinions  of  public  men/ 

To  an  offer  tliron«:h  Mr.  Gre«rorv  froiw  i\  pe«  r  to  sell  his 
jH>lilieal  support  for  Cliureli  patronn^'e,  Mr.  IVtl  ri  plies  : 

*  I  (juite  concur  in  the  view  you  have  tak(n.  I  think 
it  would  be  unworthy  of  Government  to  purchase  votes  by 
the  promise  of  patronage,  especially  of  ecclesiastical  patron- 
age; and  I  know  no  dihtinction  between  a  promise  express 
and  implied,  except  that  the  latter  is  perhaps  nmre  binding. 
lU'sides,  in  a  connnereial  view,  it  is  not  very  wIm*  to  alienate 
patronage  in  favour  of  a  candidate  who  may  be  unsuc- 
cessful.' 

Honours  empty  of  profit  appear  to  have  b( en  in  Urs  demand. 
•It  is  realh*  most  extrnonlinary/  Mr.  IVel  writes  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  •  and  mortifying  in  some  respects  though  convenient  in 
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otliers,  to  think  how  few  commonei*s  there  are  in  Ireland  who 
CHii  prefer  any  claim  from  station  and  character  to  the  peerage.' 
And  again  : 

'July  21,  1814. 

*  I  have  received  your  letter  respecting  promotions  in 
the  peerage  and  baronetage  of  Ireland.  It  is  singular  there 
should  be  so  few  applications  for  these  distinctions.  If  any 
emolument  were  attached  to  them,  no  doubt  there  would 
be  ten  times  the  number.  But  I  fear  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  paucity  is  that  the  honours  in  question  have  been 
rather  too  profusely  gi-anted.  When thinks  it  a  de- 
gradation to  have  his  uncle  made  a  l)aron,  and  says  he 
"  has  been  taken  in  *'  unless  he  has  further  promotion ;  and 

when declined  paying  2oi.  or  30/.  additional  fees  in 

order  that  his  nephew  might  be  included  in  the  patent,  I 
am  afraid  we  must  admit  that  Irish  honours  are  cheaply 
e.steemed.' 

Cheap,  however,  as  Irish  honours  woro.  it  wsis  ne'cessary  lo 
draw  the  line  sonu'whert*»  and  to  Sir  F.  Fl()o<l  (who  seems  always 
to  have  amused  him)  Mr.  Peel  writes  :  *  I  fear  I  must  re<]U«'si 
you  to  ad\'ise  your  friend  not  to  posti)oue  hi.s  marriage  in  iho 
e\p,  ctation  of  a  baronetcy.  I  am  sure  he  cannot  want  that 
addition  to  his  other  recommendations/ 

The  higher  legal,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  oflices,  it  is  satis- 
fact  )ry  to  note,  were  excepted  from  the  g<n«ral  jMactico,  being 
cor...  rred  on  grounds  not  of  poUtical  iutiivsi  or  [K-rsoual  solici- 
tat.^.ii,  but  of  character  and  iirofessioual  siauding. 


The  Attornty-Ocncral  (Sanrin)  to  Mr.  IWI. 

•Sept.  1S13. 

*  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  Lord  Whit- 
w«>iih  and  you  coincide  in  the  views  of  our  good  friend  the 
Chancellor  as  to  the  offices  of  the  hiw.  In  my  huni])Ie 
opinion  there  is  notJiing  ho  essential  to  tlie  stabihty  of  ih».» 
(io\ernment  and  the  preservation  of  the  connection  between 
the  two  countries  as  the  api)oiutment  of  j^roiwr  men  to  the 
judicial  and  legal  offices.  And  to  give  them  that  weight 
and  conse<iutncc  which  they  ought  to  have  in  the  i)ublic 
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opinion,  nothing  is  so  important,  and  so  creditable  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Government,  as  that  the  selection  of  them 
should  be  made  from  character,  and  not  from  politics  or 
connection.  With  a  Bench,  and  with  law  officers,  of  that 
description,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  should  have 
nothing  to  fear.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Manners), 

*  Sept.  14,  1813. 

'I  have  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  letter 
relative  to  the  Serjeantcy.  1  can  assure  you  that  Lord 
AVhitworth  and  myself  most  fully  concur  in  the  view  which 
you  have  taken  of  this  matter ;  and  that  we  are  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  appointment  most  desirable  for  the 
Government  to  make  is  that  which  will  be  most  approved 
of  by  the  profession,  and  which  will  convince  them  that  pro- 
fessional merit  will  give  the  strongest  claim  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  advancement. 

*  The  Chief  Justice  seems  to  think  that  Joy  is  an  abler 
man  than  Jebb,  though  he  gives  them  both  credit  for  great 
ability,  and,  what  is  very  material,  attachment  to  the 
(iovirnnient  on  principle.  If  they  are  too  proud  to  solitit 
tlu*  appouitmciit,  for  my  part  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  a  juoof  of  their  fitness  for  the  situaticm.  It  is  a 
hjK-eies  of  ju'ide  which  occasions  very  little  jn-actical  incon- 
venience in  Ireland.' 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
I8I5. 

Lords  Justices  in  Ireland — Com  Law  Disturbances  in  London — Return  of 
Bonaparte  from  Elba — Effects  in  Ireland— Withdrawal  of  Britis  liTroops 
— Irish  Yeomanry— Alarmist  Magistrates— Mr.  Peel  refuses  to  apply 
the  Insurrection  Act— Visit  to  Paris  and  to  Waterloo— Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena— Catholic  Petition  rejected— Quarrel  between  O'Connell  and 
Peel— O'Conneirs  Ajwlogy  in  1825. 

Eakly  in  181 5,  but  after  Mr.  Peers  departure  to  London,  the 
Viceregal  Court  at  Dublin  was  plunu'ed  suddenly  into  inournin.Lr. 
The  youthful  Duke  of  Dorset  (known  from  Byron's  affeciionato 
lines  addressed  to  him  at  school)  had  come  to  stay  with  the 
Duchess  his  mother  (now  married  to  Lord  Whitworth) ;  and, 
havin*,'  gone  out  hunting  near  Dubhn,  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse. 

On  this  sad  occasion  ^Ir.  Peel  showed  his  warm  sympathy, 
rot  only  in  words,  but  by  promjnly  arranging  to  set  tlie  Lord 
Lieutenant  free  for  a  time  to  leave  Ireland.  This  was  effected  l)y 
ap[K)inting  as  *  Lords  Justices,'  to  conduct  the  government  in  Ins 
absence,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Primate,  and  the  Connnander- 
in -Chief. 

Mr.  Peel  had  desired  that  the  third  should  l)e  the  Chiif 
Justice  (Norbury),  remarking,  •  It  is  fortunate  that  there  is  such 
a  man  ;  the  temix^rary  government  could  not  be  in  better  hands  ; ' 
and  when  objections  were  raisid  to  thus  combining  executive  with 
judicial  resjwnsibihty,  he  wrote  :  *  Lord  Mansiield,  when  Chief 
Jjistic*'.  sat  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Lord  Chatham;  Lord 
Uardwicke  was,  I  believe,  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  Lord  KlKii- 
borough  certainly  in  later  liuus  was  admitted  into  the  Cabi!i<i 
when  he  was  Chief  Justice,  liut  if  a  substitute  is  neci-ssary,  I 
am  sure  no  Intter  could  be  found  than  liie  Connnander  of  tlie 
Forces.'  To  Mr.  Gregory  also  hv  writes  :  •  I  need  hardly  tell 
you  how  nnich  my  confidence  in  you  contributes  to  the  com- 
posure with  which  I  contemplate  the  proposed  arrangement.' 
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To  Lord  Desart,  who  suggests  that  Lord  Whitworth  may  not 
return  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Peel  replies  : 

'His  departure  from  the  Government  would  embarrass  me  not 
a  little.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  right  in  conjecturing 
that  it  would  "  give  me  some  trouble.'*  I  rather  think  it  would 
save  me  from  some — from  all  connected  with  my  office — for  I 
should  probably  bid  adieu  to  Ireland.* 

Peace  and  a  good  harvest  having  brought  back  corn  to 
moderate  prices  (wheat,  for  instance,  falling  from  122$.  Sd,  a 
quarter  in  18 12  to  63s.  Sd,  in  1815)  tenant  farmers  and  land- 
owners felt  the  change  severely,  and  insisted  on  protection,  alike 
in  England  and  m  Ireland.  One  of  the  first  measures  therefore 
introduced  by  Ministers  in  this  year  was  a  Com  Bill  (modelled  on 
that  of  1670)  excluding  foreign  wheat  until  the  price  should 
rise  to  805.,  with  similar  prohibition  of  other  cereal  imports. 

The  Bill  was  warmly  approved  in  Ireland,  and  eloquently 
supported  by  G rattan,  who  blamed  its  opponents  as  founding 
tlieir  policy  on  *  a  vain  philosophy — the  error  of  Mr.  Smith,  refuted 
by  Mallhus — tliut  you  should  get  corn  where  you  can  get  it 
cheapost.*  He  appealed  to  them,  having  driven  Ireland  out  of 
manufacture,  not  now  to  drive  lier  out  of  tillage  ;  not  to  consign 
llie  large  proportion  of  her  people,  now  engaged  in  growing  corn, 
to  famine  and  to  tumult,  but  to  let  the  two  nations  live  with  one 
another  and  by  one  another — England  clothing  Ireland,  Ireland 
fiediiig  England. 

Mr.  IVel— at  this  time  a  zealous  advocate  for  protective 
diities--urge<l  that  *  the  production  of  corn  was  Ireland's  manu- 
Kiri:ire.  iio  less  than  tliat  of  linen,  and  every  argument  for 
jrotectini:  the  latter  would  apply  e«)nally  to  the  former.*  Sir 
iJofurt  r*M  1.  on  the  contrary,  Iitld  lliul  *  by  the  measures  now 
on  the  table  llie  wise  system  pursued  for  years  would  lie  snb- 
\irie'l,  an<l  tin*  labourers  prevent*  d  from  putting  the  real  wealth 
f  :'  the  rouniry  into  marketable  shape.'  The  maimfacturing 
int. lists  <  themselves  protected  1  raised  their  voices  loudly  against 
i*ie  lU'W  injpo>t  on  the  food  of  their  workpeople,  and  the  famisheil 
jMipiilace  in  the  l*ondon  streel»<  took  what  means  they  could  to 
make  their  feelings  known  to  the  authors  of  such  legislation  — 
« spt'cially  to  Mr.  Kobinson,  who  had  moved  the  preliminary 
r«  sulutioii. 

Mr.  V*'il  to  Lord  lUnirt. 

•Feb.  23.  1S15. 

•  We  arc  now  engaged  in  right  earnest  upon  tlie  corn 
que^liou,  with   every  proj?i)ect   of  succcbS.     1   expect    \u^ 
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Bill  \^ill  have  finally  passed  the  House  of  Commons  before 
Easter.  I  hope  it  will  be  thought  that  26s.  per  quarter 
affords  sufficient  protection  to  Irish  oats.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitivorth. 

*  March  7,  1815. 

*  The  progress  of  the  question  is  not  quite  so  auspicious 
as  its  commencement  was.  There  is  a  great  clamour  out 
of  doors,  and  last  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  House 
of  Commons  we  were  indebted  to  the  military  for  the  pre- 
servation of  peace.  Several  members  were  most  vehemently 
hissed  and  hooted,  and  some  did  not  make  their  escape 
without  the  loss  of  half  their  coats  and  a  little  personal 
injury.  Croker  and  Fitzgerald,  who  had  been  dining  with 
me,  were  among  the  sufferers.  There  is,  at  the  moment 
I  am  writing,  an  immense  assemblage  of  j)eoiile  in  Old 
Palace  Yard,  convened  in  consequence  of  a  requisition  to 
the  Hi«;h  Bailiff.  I  passed  through  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  but  they  seemed  very  peaceably  inclined. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  Robinson's  house  was  attacked 
last  night  and  much  damaged,  the  furniture  thrown  out  of  the 
windows,  or  rather  the  apertures  where  windows  once  were. 
He  had  fortunately,  in  expectation  of  the  popular  vengeance, 
riiuioved  Lady  Sarah  Kobuison,  or  her  situation  would  have 
been  very  distressing.  I  am  glad  that  we  have  got  back 
the  Life  Guards.  They  are  most  efticient  in  their  present 
sphere  of  action.' 

Lord  Palmerstnn  to  Mr,  PcrL 

*  War  Ofticc:  March  9,  i$i5. 

*  My  dear  Peel, — As  I  think  it  highly  probable  our  street 
[Stanhoi>e  Street]  may  lie  attacked  to-night,  let  me  su^^gest 
to  you  a  measure  of  i)recaution  which  1  have  ordereil  to 
l>eadoi>ted,  namely,  to  nail  a  very  strong  boarding  behind 
the  fanlight  over  the  street-door ;  because,  if  the  missile 
weapons  are  well  plied  against  it,  the  garrison  must  be 
driven  out  of  the  hall. 
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'  I  have  given  orders  to  my  servants  to  meet  the  first 
discharge  of  stones  with  a  volley  of  small  shot  from  a 
bedroom  window,  as  this  will  pepper  the  faces  of  the  mob 
without  any  danger  of  killing  any  of  them,  and  will  at  the 
same  time  be  an  earnest  of  what  a  further  perseverance  in 
the  attack  might  produce.  By  daubing  the  inside  of  the 
glass  with  flour  and  water  the  boarding  will  not  attract 
notice. 

*  Yours, 

'Palmerston.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whiticorth. 

*  March  10,  1815. 

'  After  the  accounts  which  you  have  seen  in  the  news- 
papers (in  my  opinion  exaggerated  ones)  of  the  actual 
disturbances  in  this  city,  and  the  disposition  to  commit  fur- 
ther excesses,  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  you  to  know  that 
yesterday  passed  off  very  quietly.  The  determination  which 
has  been  shown  by  the  occupiers  of  houses  attacked  to  go 
any  lengths  in  their  defence  has  done  more  to  secure  us 
from  tumult  than  any  other  demonstrations  of  power.  I 
had  reason  to  exjiect  an  attack  last  night,  for  which  I  had 
made  suitable  preparations. 

*  This  day  the  Corn  Bill  is  read  a  third  time  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  Not  a  soul  doubts  the  advantage  Ireland 
will  derive  from  it.' 

Meanwhile  011  tht*  ('«>niint  iii  <  yiii!<  wtn*  passinj;  which  Wrn* 
soon  to  give*  oih»  r  un\i«  lit  s  to  tin*  StiTetary  at  War  and  call 
the  Life  (Juanls  to  more  siiious  duly.  An  ofticer  of  the  Irish 
Treasury,  ImpjH'uini:  to  In-  on  iht*  Mtdittrranean  eoast,  stiit 
early  tiding'**  of  thi^  to  Mr.  l\v\.  who  despatched  at  ouce  his 
instructions  to  Inlainl. 

(\,l,.n.l  llnrij  t>>  Mr.  /V,/. 

•  Nico:  MomUr,  March  6.  181 5. 

•  The  extraordinary  event  which  took  i)Iace  last  Wednes- 
day may  render  my  passage  through  Fnmce  impracticable 
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I  shall  just  mention  facts,  and  leave  you  to  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

*  On  Wednesday  night  Bonaparte  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
St.  Juan,  to  the  westward  of  the  promontory  of  Antibes, 
with  from  1,200  to  1,500  men  and  four  pieces  of  artillery. 
He  sent  five  officers  and  twenty-five  men  to  Antibes  on 
Thursday  morning,  who  entered  the  town  and  immediately 
shouted  "  Vive  TEmpereur  !  "  The  gates  were  shut,  and  the 
drawbridges  raised,  and  these  men  were  made  prisoners. 
Bonaparte  and  his  army  bivouacked  just  outside  the  little 
fishing  town  of  Cannes  that  night.  On  Thursday  he 
marched  to  Grasse,  about  fifteen  miles  from  hence. 

'  Here  he  left  his  artillery  and  carriage  in  charge  of  the 
mayor,  saying  he  would  send  for  them  in  a  few  days.  The 
next  morning  he  marched  for  Gap,  and  it  is  supposed  he 
intends  to  take  the  direction  of  Lyons.  He  circulated 
some  proclamations  in  manuscript,  stating  that  he  was 
come  to  rescue  France  from  her  state  of  degradation,  that 
liis  eagles  were  flying  from  spire  to  spire,  and  that  in  two 
(lays  they  would  be  fixed  upon  Notre  Pame.  The  Pnn<-fi 
of  Monaco  was  passing  through  Cannes,  and  was  taken 
1  prisoner  by  Bertrand,  who  brought  him  to  Bonaparte.  He 
asked  him  where  he  was  going.  He  replied"  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  states  at  Monaco."  He  then  inquired  where  he 
came  from,  to  which  the  Prince  rei)lied,  "  From  Paris/* 
He  asked  if  all  were  quiet  there,  and  seemed  surprised 
at  being  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  then  dismissed 
him. 

*  I  saw  the  Prince  of  Monaco  as  he  passed  through 
here.  On  taking  leave  of  him,  Bonaparte  said,  **  You  are 
going  to  your  states,  and  I  am  going  to  mine."  The 
Prince  was  travelling  with  six  horses.  Bonaparte  said  he 
thought  four  would  be  sutrieieiit,  and  took  his  leaders  from 
him. 

*  We  have  not  had  any  accounts  to-day  where  he  is,  but 
Massena  has  marched  from  Marseilles,  and  the  prefects  are 
Vi-ry  busy  calling  out  all  the  Gardes  nationaux.  He  seems 
io  have  plenty  of  money,  and  pays  liberally  for  everything. 
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I  understand  he  sometimes  rides  in  advance  of  his  column 
three  or  four  miles,  with  one  of  his  generals  and  an  orderly 
dragoon/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

'Irish  Office:  March  i6,  1815. 

'  The  extraordinary  and  afflicting  intelligence  of  this  day 
from  France  will  be  fully  detailed,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
"  Courier."  It  will,  I  fear,  produce  great  eflfect  in  Ireland,  and 
will  make  it  our  duty  to  be,  if  jwssible,  doubly  vigilant. 
Pray  direct  the  particular  attention  of  the  police  to  any 
Frenchman  or  foreigner  who  may  be  in  Dublin,  and  whose 
character  is  not  thoroughly  known. 

•  Instead  of  going  to  Paris,  I  should  not  be  much  sur- 
prised (if  affairs  in  France  go  on  as  unprosperously  as  I 
expect  they  will)  if  I  thought  it  advisable  to  pay  a  visit  to 
I>ublin.  There  seems,  from  the  account  you  have  sent  me, 
a  bad  spirit  in  the  country.  Bonaparte's  success  will  servo 
tt)  aggravate  it,  and  if  it  makes  any  strong  impression,  there 
will  be  great  awkwardness  in  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Chief  Secretary  being  both  absent.* 

'March  18. — Presuming  that  it  will  liest  suit  the  con- 
venience of  all  parties,  I  sliall  continue  to  corresjwnd  with 
you  on  all  matters  of  i)ublie  conetrn,  and  shall  request  yon 
to  submit  my  letters  to  the  Lords  .Justices,  and  to  signify  to 
nie  thrir  pleasure  and  opinions  upon  nnittcrs  ui>on  whieh 
it  may  be  necessary  for  m<-  to  receive  tluni.' 

Mr.  IWl  hi  Sir  /•;.  LitthJnilrs. 

•  March  10.  1S15. 

*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Irish  (lovtrnnient  to  hv  vigilant  and 
on  their  ^uard  at  all  tinus  ;  hut,  with  tlir  i>rospec-t  bi'fon' 
us,  want  of  caution  would  Ik-  doubly  criminal.  It  is  i)ossi- 
ble  that  there  may  be  ur^int  diinamls  upon  llu*  di>i)osahle 
military  force  of  the  country.  I  fear  we  are  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  contribute  much  towards  the  exigencies  of  foreign 
service.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  George  Hewett  {Commander-in-Chief). 

•March  i8,  1S15. 

'  The  number  of  effective  firelocks  at  present  in  Ireland, 
including  troops  of  every  description,  does  not  exceed 
27,000  men,  to  which  must  be  added  3,000  mounted 
cavalry.  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  it  is  proposed  to 
detach  two  regiments  to  strengthen  the  army  in  Belgium. 
Lord  WTiitworth  and  I  have  urged  as  strongly  as  we  could 
the  extreme  importance  of  maintaining  a  respectable  force 
in  Ireland,  possibly  under  present  circumstances  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  it.  I  fear,  notwithstanding,  that  two 
regiments  of  the  line  will  be  withdrawn,  but  it  has  been 
determined  to  postpone  the  execution  of  the  order  for  the 
return  of  the  British  and  the  disembodying  of  the  Irish 
militia. 

*  A  letter  from  Paris  gives  a  much  more  favourable 
account  than  could  have  been  exj^ected.  Bonaparte  still  at 
Lyons,  with  not  more  than  8,000  men,  Ney  adviinciiij^ 
between  him  and  Paris,  and  Massena  operating  iu  his 
re:ir.' 

Mr.  l*ed  to  Mr.  Grerforif. 

*  March  22,  1S15. 

*  We  must,  I  fiar,  make  up  our  minds  for  the  possession 
of  Paris  by  Bonaiiarte.  I  hope  that  this  will  not  imply  the 
j»osscssion  of  the  throne  of  France. 

'The  I3onapartists  of  Ireland  (I  regret  to  think  how 
many  are  worthy  of  the  name)  will,  however,  consider  llie 
arrival  of  Bonaparte  at  Paris  a  matter  of  the  peatest 
coiij^ratulation,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  effect  of 
this  intelligence,  while  it  lasts,  will  be  as  powerful  as  the 
actual  abdication  of  the  Bourlions  could  produce. 

'  Whatever  precautions  can  be  quietly  taken  to  guard 
against  any  sudden  burst  of  exultation  which  may  possibly 
ari>e  from  the  intellic^ence  of  Bonaparte's  occupation  of  Paris 
w«»uld  be  wisely  taken.  For  an  evil  so  undefined  in  Kliajie 
1  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  define  the  remedy.  All  that  I 
can  do  is  to  apprise  you  of  the  probability  of  the  event, 
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and  all  that  you  can  do  is  to  put  the  police,  civil  and  mili- 
tary,  on  their  guard,  to  muster  all  their  strength,  and  keep 
it  within  command  while  the  uncertainty  lasts.  Such  a 
place  as  Paris  is  more  subject  to  sudden  fits  of  enthusiasm, 
and  turbulent  joy  resulting  from  news  among  the  populace, 
than  Dublin,  and  ten  times  more  so  than  London.  But 
quiet  and  unostentatious  vigilance  and  precaution  are  never 
misplaced.  I  must  say  for  the  Home  Department  here  and 
Lord  Paget,  who  has  commanded  the  cavalry  in  London, 
that  they  have  managed  the  mob  admirably  since  the  first 
explosion.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Attorney -GencraL 

'March  22,  18 15. 

*  The  accounts  are  very  bad — the  national  j;uards  ridi- 
culed by  the  people,  and  admitted  by  all  to  be  only  fit  for 
the  purposes  of  police  ;  indifference  among  the  ^reat  mass  of 
the  people,  and  therefore  nothing  to  oppose  to  a  jiower  whose 
numbers  are  comparatively  insignificant,  but  whose  force 
must  be  immense  from  want  of  means  to  resist  it. 

*  A  good  authority  writes  that  the  people  of  I'aris  were 
absolutely  fools  enou;,'h  firmly  to  believe  that  the  invasion  of 
Bonaparte  is  a  plot  of  the  English  to  create  civil  war  in 
France  and  thus  to  weaken  her  jMiwer.  Hf  says  iintliin;^ 
would  have  destroyed  an  impression  so^jeneral  an<l  so  Jirnily 
rooted  but  the  decampment  of  almost  all  the  l]n;,'lis}i  at  Paris. 
Thiy  betrayed,  I  suppose,  a  sincerity  of  alarm  which  could 
i.Oi  be  mistaken.* 

3/r.  Veel  tn  Mr.  Grefjory, 

*Nfarc]i  25,  1S15. 

*  Soult  sent  an  old  soldier  to  get  news.  To  his  j^reat  sur- 
prise, he  nut  Jionaparte  alone  in  the  street  at  .\n\<rn*,  \\ln» 
recoj^nised  him,  asked  him  with  whom  he  was  now  servin;^'. 
and  what  he  was  doin*;  at  Auxerre.  Tin-  man  wa>  so 
confounded  that  he  told  Bonaparte  fairly  the  object  of  his 
mission.  Bonaparte  a^'ked  him  whether  he  had  collected 
all  the  information  he  wished  for,  and  if  he  had,  begged  of 
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him  to  take  it  back  to  Soult  with  all  speed,  and  to  add 
that  he  should  very  soon  be  at  Paris.  I  had  this  from 
a  Frenchman  who  had  it  from  the  soldier.  It  is  but 
one  of  the  many  proofs  which  Bonaparte  gave  of  his 
confidence.'  * 

In  Ireland,  as  in  France,  at  this  time  it  was  uncertain  bow 
far  the  Government  could  depend  on  some  of  the  troops.  As  to 
the  beha\ioar  of  the  militia,  if  disbanded,  there  had  been  appre- 
hensions, and  Mr.  Peel  was  not  at  ease  about  the  yeomanry. 
AVliile  the  military  authorities  were  pressing  for  the  immediate 
reduction  of  that  force  as  useless,  the  Chief  Secretary  was  bent 
on  trying  wliether  some  of  them,  especially  from  the  North, 
might  not  be  employed  to  advantage. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehales. 

*  March  27,  1S15. 

*  Admitting  that  the  yeomanry  are  generally  speaking 
unfit  for  those  very  duties  in  tlie  performance  of  which 
tlieir  main  utility  would  consist,  namely  in  relieving  the 
army  from  thu  maintenance  of  internal  order  and  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  come 
to  your  c<»nclusion  that  it  would  be  the  wisest  measure  to 
disband  the  whole  force.  The  most  vehement  loyalty  in 
Ireland  is  apt  to  take  offence.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
yeomanry  is  now  little  more  than  a  sort  of  neutral  force, 
and  I  fiar  miglit  become  something  worse  if  groiuid  of  dis- 
sati>faction  were  afforded. 

*  I  may  1h*  told  that  by  supposing  even  the  possibility  of 
re^istance  on  their  part  I  admit  their  unfitness  to  be 
entrust*  d  with  arms.  To  this  I  should  answer  that  I  do 
Hot  think  there  is  any  compromise  of  the  authority  of 
(ioverniiuiil  in  gradually  diminishing  them  instead  of  at 
once  disiianding  the  whole,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  great 
accession  to  the  general  funds  of  disaffection,  I  would  not 
throw  it  in  at  a  moment  when  the  state  of  those  funds  (like 
other  funds)  is  so  very  unpromising.' 

*  Justified  by  Sottlt't  rejoining  him. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory, 

•April  I,  1815. 

'  I  think  the  French  Consul  and  his  brothers  a  verj'  sus- 
picious tribe.  He  can  have  no  duties  of  Consul  to  perform 
now  that  Bonaparte  has  assumed  the  reins  of  government. 
I  am  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  Duke  of  Feltre's'^  connection 
with  Ireland.  I  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  soon  hear 
of  his  defection.  If  Augereau,  who  i)roclaimed  Bonaparte 
l)ublicly  a  coward,  returns  to  his  allegiance,  who  will  not  ? 
As  to  any  moral  i)rinciple,  or  regard  for  what  we  call  honour, 
they  are  all  on  a  footing.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  Cluirles  Saxton. 

•April  5,  1815. 

*  I  think  that  Bonaparte  has  a  very  precarious  hold  of 
France.  He  is  the  slave  of  the  Jacobins,  and  will  lind  it 
impossible  to  gratify  them  and  the  army  too.  His  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade  was  a  very  parliamentary  measure.  I 
really  believe  it  was  solely  with  the  view  of  getting  a 
little  credit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  he  will  not 
get,  for  the  artifice  is  seen  through  by  all,  except  peihaj^s 
Babingtoii.' 

Mr.  Perl  to  Mr.  (imjonf. 

•  April  S.  1M5. 

*  Nothing  is  decided  respecting  peace  or  war.  If  th(  Allii  s 
are  ready  to  light  their  own  battles,  without  ivquiriii;:  our 
money,  I  think  we  shall  have  war.  We  shall  not  iiimu- 
rage  them  to  combine,  against  their  own  inclinations,  but 
our  Government  would  be  glad  to  lind  them  inclined. 

*I  wish  the  declaration  had  been  less  savage,  it  will 
make  a  humbler  tone  the  more  humiliating,  lionaparie 
will  avoid  giving  any  pretext  for  war  for  the  pre>ent.  1 
thhik  he  and  Carnot  cannot  agree  long.' 

'  April  15. — The  (iovernnient  here  is  determined  to  take 
5,000  men  from  us,  and  run  any  risks.  Lord  Wbitworth 
and   I  have  laid  before  Lord    Sidmouth  the  state  of  the 

'  War  Minister  of  Bonaparte,  and  of  the  Bourbons. 
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country.  His  answer  is  unanswerable  by  us.  **  I  know  the 
danger  in  Ireland,  but  the  Government  think  it  better  to 
take  the  chance  of  danger  there,  for  the  chance  of  success 
which  an  addition  of  5,000  men  will  give  to  Lord  Wellington." 
*  May  3. — About  the  removal  of  the  gtli,  our  cause  of 
complaint  is  not  so  great  as  you  seem  to  think.  It  is 
necessary  to  send  a  cavalry  regiment  to  Belgium.  The  23rd 
are  at  Manchester,  and  there  was  hardly  another  man  and 
horse  in  the  north  of  England.  Instead  of  sending  the  9th 
to  Belgium,  the  23rd  is  sent;  and  I  supi)ose  the  Govern- 
ment here,  taking  a  view  of  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
on  all  sides,  are  afraid  of  leaving  Manchester  (which  is 
pretty  quiet,  but  has  been  very  much  the  reverse)  and  that 
whole  district  of  country  without  a  single  man.  You  cannot 
conceive  the  denudation  of  England  of  troops;  there  is 
hardly  an  effective  man  in  it.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehiha. 

•May  4.  1S15. 

'  I  am  sorry  that  Sir  George  Ilcwett  is  likely  to  object  to 
the  experiment  we  ia*oix)se  to  make  of  employing  a  small 
portion  of  the  ye(»manry  on  duty  out  of  their  bar<»nie.«5. 
Bu:  1  believe  Lord  Whilworth  is  as  well  inclined  as  I  am  to 
peiMvere  in  spite  of  Sir  George's  objection,  however  de- 
ci<K«l.  If  they  prove  that  they  can  be  de|H'nded  \\\mm\,  it 
will  raise  the  whole  body  in  the  estinmtitm  and  confidence 
of  the  loyal,  and  in  the  apprehension  and  detestation  of  the 
di>ioyaI.  And  if  they  prove  that  they  cannot  be  de])end«d 
upon,  we  may  save  the  public  the  expense  of  maintaining 
the  establishment.' 

'  Mnij  15. — I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  which  Sir 
G.  Ilewett  has  taken  of  the  great  impolicy  of  employing: 
the  military  in  distraining  for  rent,  and  in  the  co||trtii»!i 
of  tithes.  The  gt*neral  principle  is  an  abominable  oiu*, 
whatever  facilities  the  practice  may  afford.  Our  civil  pnw*  r 
is  a  sinecure,  not  because  there  is  no  occasicni  for  it?: 
exertions,  but  because  it  makes  the  military  i>ower  inrftirm 
its  duties  whenever  it  can.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

*June  17,  1815. 
'I  perfectly  agree  with  you  upon  the  expediency  of 
precaution  against  a  sudden  movement.  It  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  such  a  movement  would  be  madness,  and  there- 
fore it  is  unnecessary  to  be  prepared.  The  history  of 
Ireland  is  pregnant  with  proofs  that  the  hopelessness  of 
final  success  is  no  impediment  in  the  way  of  an  absurd 
attempt  to  succeed.  It  is  not  success  that  we  ai*e  to  guard 
ag  linst,  but  the  mischiefs  that  may  and  must  attend  even 
complete  failure. 

*  If  Lord  Whitworth  thinks  more  yeomanry  should  be 
called  out,  I  should  strongly  advise  him  to  command  them 
to  come  forth.  Their  consent  would  of  course  be  necessary, 
and  that  would  be  easily  obtahied.  Littlehales  tolls  me  of 
liil'licultus  about  psiy,  deficiency  of  estimate  Sec.  1  shall 
atlvise  him  to  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  I  have  no  notion  of 
beiiij;  prevented  by  the  letter  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
fruni  averting  any  serious  evil  to  the  State,  or  depriving  it 
of  any  great  benefit.  I  am  sure  Parliament  will  always  be 
naily  to  sanction  a  lil^eral  construction  of  its  enactments, 
wlien  the  motive  is  clearly  a  good  one,  and  some  great  ad- 
vantage is  to  result.* 

Mr.  Pid  to  Sir  E.  Littlehales. 

*  StiluH  nipulfUm  stijtnma  Irw.  In  applying  that  maxim 
to  nur  jiartirular  casi*  wt-  will  construe  the  suprema  Ifjc  into 
"an  Alt  toanund  and  txlt-nd  the  several  Acts  now  in  force 
AMlli  ri.'si)ect  to  the  yeomanry  of  Ireland."  ' 

Mr.  Pi  A  tf»  Lnnl  Whitnorth. 

•June  2  J,  I  Si  5. 

*  For  ihf  purpoM'  of  ninfon-ing  tlu  I)uk«'  of  Wellin;^'ton 
it  is  inltiiditl  lo  s*nd  out  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom  everv 
regular  soldier.  We  nmst  therefore  innnediatily  take 
means  for  sujjplying  as  well  as  we  can  the  immense  loss  we 
are  about  to  sustain.     Inclot-ed  is  the  Act  authorising  you 
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to  order  the  Irish  militia  to  be  embodied.  I  think  we  ought 
to  embody  every  regiment  that  is  not  so  weak  and  absolutely 
inefficient  as  to  be  of  no  service.' 

While  maintaining  exceptional  vigilance  during  Napoleon's 
brief  return  to  power,  Mr.  Peel  continued  firmly  to  discoun- 
tenance vague  alarms,  refusing  to  entertain  any  application  for 
the  powers  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  unless  supported  by  irre- 
futable proof  of  serious  disturbance. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehalea. 

*  April  8,  1815. 

*  Such  absurd  unauthenticated  statements  of  conspiracies 
and  plots  are  really  hardlj'  worth  notice.  We  receive  so 
many  false  alarms,  that  we  ought  not  to  be  very  much 
blamed  if  when  the  wolf  was  really  tlicre  we  should  dis- 
believe the  story.  The  real  state  of  tliin^jjs  is  bad  enouj:jh, 
without  viewing  it  throu^li  the  distorted  magnifier  with 
which  most  of  our  country  corresijondt-nts  are  ai)t  to  view 
it.  Nine  magistrates,  witliout  adducing  one  single  proof, 
affirm  tliat  the  adjacent  countrv  is  in  a  well-orpmisod  Ktatc 
for  rebellion.  It  may  be  so,  but  notliing  would  be  so  easy 
as  to  state  the  grounds  upon  which  tlu-y  believe  it.  TIk* 
disposition  of  the  people  may  be  very  bad,  and  I  may  be 
ablu  to  give  no  distint-t  and  sj>ecilie  nason  for  tliinking  that 
it  is  so,  though  1  am  convinced  it  is.  JJiit  if  1  say  they  are 
organised,  I  ought  also  to  be  able  to  say  how  I  made  the 
discovery.' 

Mr.  IWl  to  Mr.  (inyonf. 

'April  iS,  1815. 

*  Whenever  a  case  is  made  out  f(»r  the  Insurrection  Act, 
I  think  it  should  be  instantly  ai)i>licd,  because  its  operation 
will  be  very  extensive  in  districts  remote  fnmi  the  jn*o- 
daimed  one.  But  it  should  not  l»e  applied  upon  assertions 
from  quarters  even  of  the  utmost  respectability,  except 
where  evidence  is  producible,  as  it  always  nnist  be  in  the 
case  of  outrage  actually  comniitt<d.  You  do  not  convict  a 
man  without  evidence  :  why  should  you  convict  a  district 
without  it  ? ' 
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•  Ajyril  29. — We  ought  to  have  heen  mipeached  if  we  had 
enforced  the  Insurrection  Act  upon  such  grounds  as  those 
on  which  the  magistrates  of  Westmeath  and  Meath  desired 
it.  When  we  come  to  consider  not  their  pompous  memo- 
rials, hut  the  evidence  that  we  have  of  actual  disturhance, 
is  there  ground  for  all  the  alarm  that  seems  to  pervade  the 
country  ?  Are  not  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Tippeiary,  and 
Queen's  County  more  tranquil  tlit n  the}^  were  last  year  ? 
Clare  appears  to  be  worse,  an  1  Limerick  no  better.  I  dare 
say — I  have  no  doubt,  indeed — tluit  the  disposition  of  the 
lower  orders  in  all  these  counties  is  very  bad,  but  from 
proof  of  actual  outrage  I  cannot  discover  that  it  is  much 
worse  than  usual.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Attorney-General. 

•April  29, 181 5. 

*  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  bequeath  to  Ireland  an 
amendment  of  the  general  police  of  the  country.  But  as 
I  am  very  anxious  to  get  to  Ireland  as  soon  as  possible,  I 
should  not  be  desirous  of  pressing  it  in  the  present  session.' 


Mr,  Pi'rJ  ttt  Mr.  Gref^tiry. 

•  May  17,  I  Si  5. 

*  It  would  be  wi-11  to  inform  the  magistrates  that  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  has  a  lixed  drltrniination  not  to  juit  tlu*  in- 
surrection Act  in  force,  unless  callfd  upon  by  urgent  and 
imperious  necessity;  that  only  smh  a  case  can  warrant  t  hi' 
Executive  Government  in  confining  within  their  housi's 
during  the  night  the  inhabitants  (►f  a  whole  district  u}>(>n 
the  penalty  of  transportation,  and  in  introducing  a  form  of 
trial  unknown  to  the  ordinary  law/ 

In  this  sunnner,  bcinu  invited  lo  roccivt-  an  bonorary  detrn  <» 
nt  Oxford,  Mr  1V<1  intl  \hv\v  wiili  rtco^jnilioii  of  liis  rising  fame 
so  warm  as  to  foresbndow  liis  fuliirt'  dosiT  connection  with  the 
University,  and  to  draw  fnnn  bis  fatlur  nn  expnssion  of  livelx 
satisfaction:  *  Your  n'c-t]iti(>n  at  Oxfonl  was  very  *r rate ful  to 
me,   and   as   your  conduct    bus    raised   you   to  this   flatt^rint,' 
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eminence,  your  principles  and  good  sense  will  be  your  best  guides 
in  future.' 

On  his  return  to  London,  he  found  the  whole  European  pro- 
spect changed  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Liord  Conyngham  to  Mr,  Peel. 

*  Brussels  :  June  20,  181 5. 

*  From  the  very  bottom  of  mj^  heart  I  congratulate  you 
on  Wellington's  splendid  victory.  It  is  true  the  carnage 
has  been  great,  but  the  glorious  result  has  exceeded  all 
expectation.  I  rode  over  the  field  the  day  after  the  battle. 
Well  might  you  trace  British  valour,  and  Wellington's 
superior  genius.  The  whole  i)lace  was  strewed  with  dead 
and  dying.  In  short,  I  believe  the  whole  business  up  with 
tiie  French.  Wellington  sleeps  to-night  ai  ilalplaquet.  He 
left  this  yesterday  in  high  spirits.' 

The  Session  was  drawing  to  a  doso,  and  Mr.  IVel  was  disjwsed 
to  .vfize  the  opiX)rtunity  of  \isitin^'  Franci-.  But  he  had  first  to 
stay  and  vole  with  his  party  for  one  of  those  subsidies  to  Royal 
persons,  against  which  public  feeling  was  beginning  to  rebel. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lnrd  Wliitinnth. 

•  June  27.  1S15. 

*  If  Paris  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  Ihitish  army,  I  should 
feci  an  inclination  to  repair  the  disapi)ointment  which 
Bonainirte's  diparture  from  Elba  caused  me  at  Fast*  r. 
The  idea  only  entered  into  my  liead  two  minutes  simv, 
when  Fitzgerald  told  me  that  the  Duke  of  Welluigton  would 
j»robably  be  in  Paris  to-morrow.* 

'June  30. — We  have  got  a  most  awkward  question  re- 
Hi)ecting  an  addition  to  the  Duke  of  CinnUrland's  allow- 
ance. It  has  In'en  and  will  he  opposed  in  every  stage,  and 
our  majority  of  seventeen  is  decreasing.  No  man  witli 
common  feeling  would  accept  >ix  times  6,000/.  a  year  on 
the  terms  on  which  the  Duke  would  reciive  it.  The  debate 
i>  not  very  Hattering  either  to  him  or  to  his  wife.  One 
gentleman  said  he  did  not  bclie\e  more  than  one-half  of 
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the  reports  against  them.  Tierney  replied,  "  If  yon  believe 
one-half,  you  must  have  a  worse  opinion  of  them  than  of 
any  other  human  being.'* ' 

*J^i^y  3' — I  heard  in  confidence  this  morning  that 
Lord  Liverpool  has  had  a  letter  from  the  Duke,  inti- 
mating the  probability  that  he  would  be  in  Paris  yester- 
day. In  this  case  I  should  be  enabled  to  set  out  probably 
on  Thursday.  I  shall  go  with  Fitzgerald,  and  perhaps 
Croker.' 

*July  4. — No  accounts  have  been  received  from  the 
armies  this  day.  I  trust  the  Duke  and  Bliicher  are  at 
Paris.  I  believe  the  latest  intelligence  from  thence  is 
that  of  Tuesday  last,  now  a  week  since.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  know  what  has  become  of  Bonaparte. 

*  We  were  beaten  last  night  on  the  Duke  of  CumberlamVs 
question  by  a  majority  of  one,  contrary  to  our  own  expec- 
tations as  well  as  those  of  our  adversaries.  Nothing  couKl 
exceed  the  exertions  of  both  sides.  McMahon  was  with  me 
this  morning,  and  assured  me  that  a  purse  of  5CX>/.  hud 
been  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  paying  Lord  Cochrane's 
line.  He  was  in  the  House,  and  his  vote  decided  tlu* 
qiustion  against  us.  I  hear  the  Prince  is  much  annoyed, 
and  justly  too.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  exposure  of  his 
lli»yul  l»rother,  who  would  have  rtconcilfd  himself  pcrliai»s 
lo  all  the  abuse  which  has  been  lavished  on  himself  and  his 
\\\U'  if  \iv  could  have  secured  the  additional  allowance,  but 
tn  lns«»  the  nn»ncy  after  all  tlie  attacks  he  has  hustaiiu.l 
\\iil,  1  have  no  doubt,  affect  him  in  the  tenderest  point.  His 
jippearance  in  London  in  an  outlandish  dress,  and  with  a 
fan*  overgrown  with  hair,  has  I  really  believe  done  hiin 
material  disservice.* 

•  Juhi  6.— Still  no  accounts  from  Paris  or  the  armies.  We 
are  f  xtreniely  anxious  for  intelli^^tnee,  and  though  after  our 
rt  r«nt  Kucei  sses  we  may  justly  place  c(»nfidence  in  our 
iirmy  and  its  commander,  our  anxiety  is  mixed  up  with  a 
little  uneasiness.  There  are  various  stories,  all  with  about 
a!s  much  foundation  as  the  **  Morning  Chronicle's  "  report  of 
iMV  mission  to  Paris.' 
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On  July  II,  Mr.  Peel  and  his  companions  reached  the 
French  capital,  where  they  remained  a  fortnight,'  were  presented 
to  the  King  and  his  brother,  and  dined  with  Lord  Castlereagh 
and  the  Duke  of  WelHngton,  Peel  sitting  next  to  the  Duke,  who 
conversed  freely  with  him  on  the  recent  battle. 

Proceeding  thence  to  Brussels,  they  rode  over  the  field  of 
Waterloo  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  an  excellent  guide,  as  he 
had  been  present  through  most  of  the  action.  Then,  travelling 
hard  for  ten  days,  including  thirty- three  hours  in  a  westerly  gale 
on  the  Irish  Channel,  early  in  August  Peel  took  up  his  work  again 
in  Dublin,  where  one  of  the  first  letters  he  received  apprised  hhn 
of  Bonaparte's  departui-e  to  St.  Helena. 


Mr,  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Admiralty :  Aug.  4,  181 5. 

*  You  may  be  glad  to  know  that  Buonaparte  is  at  last 
off.  The  foolish  curiosity  of  the  people  and  the  refractory 
spirit  of  his  suite  rendered  his  longer  stay  in  Plymouth 
Sound  very  inconvenient.  We  therefore  have  ordered  the 
*'  Bellerophon  "  to  sea,  and  Coekburn  shall  follow  and  nuike 
the  transfer  en  plritif  mrr. 

'  General  Buonaparte,  as  we  officially  call  liim,  ii-  very 
j!ver>e  to  the  St.  Helena  voyap;e,  and  says  he  will  not  j:;o. 
Ihit  go  he  must,  hnii  ijn'y  mal  /irr,  unless  indeed  he  kills 
himself,  as  he  threatiiis  to  do,  or  unless  L'Allemand  and 
(Jour^^aud  kill  him  rather  than  see  him  removed,  which 
i!uy  declare  thej'  will.  This  Lord  Keith  thinks  would  he 
the  best  ilrnimrnunt  of  all,  because  we  should  then  ;:et  rid 
(•f  the  whole  party,  Buonaparte  dead  ex  hypothvai,  and  lh«,' 
others  hanged  for  his  murder. 

*  1  shall  send  to  Dover  to  pay  the  duty  on  your  thin;;s, 
wliich  it  seems  is  all  ri^ht.  I  send  you  your  little  dic- 
tionary. The  Prince  had  lieard  of  your  cuirass,  and  s^-nt 
m  me  to  endeavour  to  ^^tl  it,  "  as  he  had  no  olVuer's,"  but 
1  said  you  had  taken  it  to  Ireland,* 

*/'»r.  4. — I  have  this  day  heard  of  Cockburn's  arrival 
at  St.  Helena,  Buonai)arte  and  his  suite  well,  but  in  only 

■  For  details  sec  the  Croker  Pai»eri. 
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tolerable  spirits.  He  seems  a  little  melancholy,  but 
evidently  has  some  transient  hopes  of  escape.  Captain 
Denham,  who  brought  me  the  despatches,  the  night  before 
he  was  to  sail,  dined  with  an  old  naval  friend  who  is  settled 
in  the  island.  His  house  is  a  mile  or  two  out  of  James 
Town,  and  the  house  in  which  Napoleon  is  temporarily  is 
close  to  his.  After  dinner  in  came  Buonaparte,  to  play  a 
rubber  of  whist  in  a  quiet  way.  The  old  gentleman  had  the 
gout ;  but  his  two  daughters,  Napoleon,  and  the  Captain 
made  up  the  party.  The  great  man  took  out  four  napoleons 
to  mark,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies,  taking  one  up,  asked 
what  coin  it  was,  on  which  the  polite  hero  snatched  it 
rather  roughly  from  her,  and  pointing  to  the  impression, 
exclaimed,  "C'est  moi."  Whether  the  provoking  ignorance 
of  the  girl  ruffled  him,  or  that  it  was  a  mere  accident,  he 
missed  deal,  and  seemed  so  vexed  that  they  begged  him  to 
dial  again,  which  attempting  he  again  missed.  And  then, 
said  the  Cai)tain,  it  is  almost  incredible  the  degree  of  convul- 
sive fury  which  his  countenance  displayed.  The  house  was 
searched  for  old  cards,  which  he  said  would  be  more  easily 
managed,  and  Count  Las  Cases  (his  only  attendant)  was 
ordered  to  sit  down  at  a  spare  table  to  play  the  cards  alone 
till  tlu-y  should  run  smooth.  He  (before  they  sat  down  to 
eard<)  got  into  a  conversation  with  tiie  girls.  He  asked  the 
younj^er  if  she  had  ever  been  in  Kngland  ?  **  Yes,  she  had 
l»een  edueated  there."  Had  she  studied  geography  '?  *'  A 
hltle  I  "  What  was  the  capital  of  liussia  '?  '*  The  aneient 
rapital  was  Moseow."  Then  with  a  look  of  pleased  self- 
ri»neeit,  he  asked,  Who  burnt  it?  IJut  the  girl  answered 
♦  juutly  that  '*  slu*  had  luanl  it,  but  she  believed  untruly, 
attrilnited  to  the  French  soldiers."  He  kx)ked  a  little  dis- 
appointed at  her  not  having  made  any  allusion  to  him.  He 
asked  her  whieh,  the  I'reiuh  or  Ku'^lish,  fou'^ht  b«st,  and 
when  she  from  politeness  hesitated  to  answer,  he  said. 
••  The  rreiieh  do.  Tlu  y  are  equally  brave,  but  the  French 
have  more  practice,  and  therefore  light  best."  *'  1  could 
scarcely  refrain,"  said  Captain  Denham,  •*  from  saying,  Why 
then  are  vuu  here  ?  "  ' 
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Notwithstanding,  or  perhaps  owing  to,  the  renewal  of  war, 
the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  continued  this  year  to 
press  for  rehef  from  their  disabilities,  and  Mr.  Peel,  at  the  Home 
Secretary's  request,  explained  at  length  to  him  why,  from  an 
Irish  point  of  view,  he  thought  it  inexpedient  to  take  their 
claims  at  this  time  into  consideration.  He  begins  by  citing  the 
two  resolutions  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812 
and  1813,  contemplating  '  such  a  final  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment as  may  be  conducive  to  the  stabihty  of  the  Protestant 
Establishment,'  and  on  the  other  hand  two  decisions  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  prelates,  pronouncing  the  securities  proposed  by 
Grattan  to  be  *  utterly  incompatible  with  the  discipline  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church  and  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
rehgion,*  and  a  manifesto  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Board,  declaring 
that '  no  settlement  could  be  final  or  satisfactory  which  involved 
any  alteration  to  be  made  by  authority  of  Parliament  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.'  In  view  of  these 
conflicting  declarations,  he  argues  : 

Mr,  Peel  to  Ijord  Sidmonth. 

*  The  alternatives,  therefore,  oflfered  for  the  choice  of 
Parliament  are,  either  to  let  matters  remain  as  they  at  pre- 
sent stand,  or  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  affect  the  Roman 
Catholics,  without  requiring  any  of  those  securities  from  the 
consequences  of  forei^rn  influence  and  interference  upon 
which  the  Catholic  monarchs  of  this  country  in  former  times 
have  insisted,  and  the  Catholic  sovereipjn  of  every  other 
country  now  insists. 

*  Suppose  Parliamont  inclined  to  overlook  the  inconsis- 
tency of  yieldinj^  at  the  j)resent  time  what  the  warmest 
advocates  of  the  Catholies  did  not  require  of  it,  nay,  wouhl 
not  have  consented  that  it  should  yield,  in  1813.  and  dis- 
posed to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to  the  hope  of 
conciliating  and  satisfying;  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
I  feel  the  strongest  conviction  that  a  compliance  with  the 
full  extent  of  the  demands  now  made  would  not  satisfy 
them,  or  tend  very  materially  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
British  connection. 

'  After  the  conflicts  which  the  Executive  Government  has 
had  with  that  very  body  which  under  another  name  still 
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acts  on  their  behalf,  can  it  be  supposed  that  any  conces- 
sion at  this  moment,  however  extensive  or  unqualified,  will 
be  regarded  in  Ireland  as  the  ofTspring  of  a  liberal  policy  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain  ?  / 

* "  Ireland,"  says  the  most  popular  Catholic  demagogue 
of  the  present  day,  **  never  obtained  the  worth  of  a  beggar's 
alms  from  England's  generosity ;  it  was  to  the  wants  of 
England  that  all  her  concessions  of  right  and  justice  are 
due."  He  proceeds  to  show  that  in  1745  at  the  time  of  the 
Scotch  Bebellion,  in  1778  during  the  Americto  War,  in 
1792  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  War,  "  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  were  then  thought  of,  and  a  portion  of  their 
rights  dealt  out  with  a  niggardly  hand.  Now,"  says  he, 
"  a  new  war  breaks  upon  us,  the  finances  of  England  are 
tottering  to  ruin,"  il*c.,  and  the  inference  of  course  is  that 
this  is  the  period  when  England  is  most  likely  to  attend 
to  the  wishes  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

*  I  know  this  argument  must  not  be  pushed  too  far.  If 
it  is  right  to  make  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  we 
ought  not  to  Ik.'  deterred  from  granting  them  by  the  appre- 
hension that  they  will  misconstrue  our  motives.  But  at 
least  it  must  Ik?  admitted  that  the  less  ground  is  given  for 
such  misconstruction  the  better. 

'  For  my  part  I  have  formed  a  sincere  and  strong  con- 
viction, that  no  «rran;:«int  nt  will  be  (as  some  suppost) 
completely  sntisfartorv  to  the  Catliolii-s  which  (havhig 
removed  every  di^tinriimi  and  disqualifuation  on  account 
of  religious  opininn  fnun  all  cla>MS  of  tin*  inhabitants 
of  Ireland)  shall  routinue  to  maintain  a  separate  Chunh 
Kstablishnient  for  tlu-  nlij^ion  of  one-liflhof  tln'p<»pulation.* 

This  ar«:iniM'nt  ajrainst  n  inovinj:  Catlinlic  diwibililies,  drawji 
from  tilt*  vinli-iit  <M»!i.lm  t  of  tlu-  vh'wf  Hu'itators  for  rilitf. 
being  proiluml  a  f « w  monilis  later  in  l*arliain«nl.  rtsulted  in 
a  personal  <)iuirn'l  hit\vi«ii  0('onn«ll  nnd  IVtl.  A  packet  of 
letters  relating  to  it  is  thus  indorsml :  *  Tliere  is  among  these 
papers  not  only  i\w  ori>:inul  corrfspon<b*nc«'  as  to  the  quarrel 
in  1815,  but  the  eominnnication  made  to  nu*  ten  years  afterwards 
by  Mr.  O'Connell.  admitting  that  he  was  in  the  wroug.* 
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Undoubtedly  the  aggressor  \\-as  0*Connell,  who,  witli  all  his 
eloquence  and  earnest  purpose  to  obtam  the  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  to  maintain  the  spiritual  independence  of  his  Church,  com- 
bined the  habit  of  using  on  most  poUtical  occasions  intolerably 
offensive  language,  sometimes  from  unrestrained  passion,  at  other 
times  (by  his  own  account)  from  policy,  in  order,  *  by  assaihng  the 
highest  in  the  land  with  the  fiercest  invective  and  the  most  un- 
ceremonious ridicule,  to  invigorate  a  cowering  people.'  *  On  the 
accession  to  office  of  a  new  Chief  Secretary,  adverse  to  the 
Catholic  claims,  the  Liberator  (as  he  came  to  be  called)  had  not 
failed  to  pour  forth  sarcasms  in  his  usual  style,  on  Peel's  origin 
— *  squeezed  out  of  the  workings  of  I  know  not  what  factory  in 
England ; '  on  his  youth — *  sent  over  here  before  he  had  got  rid 
of  the  foppery  of  perfumed  handkerchiefs  and  thin  shoes  ; '  and 
on  his  official  optimism,  as  *  one  who  began  his  parliamentary 
career  by  vindicating  the  gratuitous  destruction  of  our  brave 
soldiers  in  the  murderous  expedition  to  Walcheren,  a  lad  ready 
to  vindicate  anything — everything  ! ' 

All  this,  and  more,  aimed  at  himself.  Peel  had  deemed  un- 
worthy of  notice,  liut  when,  as  months  passed  on,  he  found 
tlie  law  officers,  tlie  judges,  the  Viceroy,  the  Prince  Ke-^ont,  each 
in  turn  reviled  by  the  same  bitter  tongue,  he  was  moved  to  ex- 
I»ress  a  hope  that  such  language  would  ere  long  meet  with  fitting 
chastisement.  And  when  (in  1813)  O'ConnelPs  insults  to  an 
iqual  had  brought  upon  him  a  personal  indi«niity,  young  Wal 
wrote  with  zest  to  his  friend  Croker :  •  I  do  not  know  a  finer 
subject  for  speculation  than  one  whicli  now  presents  itself, 
namely :  given,  a  kick  uiK)n  the  jiosteriors  of  OConnell  by  a 
brother  counsel  at  Limerick,  and  an  acquiescence  in  the  sai<l 
kick  on  the  part  of  O'Connell,  to  determine  the  effect  wliich 
will  be  produced  in  the  Catliolic  lk)ard.' 

In  January  181 5  a  coarse  epithet  applied  by  O'Connell  to  the 
Cor{)oration  of  Dublin  led  to  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
members  to  horsewhip  him,  ending  tragically  in  a  fatal  duel,  to 
which  Peel  thus  refers  : 

*  Dublin  Castle:  Feb.  5,  1S15. 

*  Mr.  D'Esterre,  the  uiifortumite  antaj^onist  of  O'Connell, 
died  yesterday.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  business,  and  will 
i\as}K*rate,  1  fear,  party  feelings  and  animosity,  which  are 
already,  God  knows,  bitter  enough.     Mr.  D'Esterre,  how- 

*  Lecky,  Leaders  of  Public  Opini4m  in  Ireland,  <.    C 
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ever,  happens  to  have  been  the  only  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion who  opposed  a  few  days  since  the  proposal  of  a  petition 
agauist  the  Catholics.' 

This  sad  result  of  O'Conneirs  truculence  is  said  to  have 
caused  him  much  remorse.  It  did  not,  however,  restrain  his 
rancour  even  for  a  time.  In  March  he  attain  abused  the  Chief 
Secretary  in  such  terms  that  the  Attorney-General  advised  legal 
proceedings.     But  Peel  replied  : 

*  I  confess  that  I  would  rather  not  have  my  name,  if  I 
could  avoid  it,  mixed  up  with  a  prosecution  of  O'Connell. 
The  words  refer,  to  be  sure,  so  much  to  my  oflicial  misdeeds 
that  I  do  not  think  I  could  well  have  taken  them  up  as 
that  sort  of  personal  attack  which,  after  what  lately  passed, 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  unnoticed  in  another  way. 
But  still  I  should  be  inclined  to  go  as  far  as  I  could,  con- 
sistently with  mj'  duty,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  of  O'Connt'll. 
And  he  is  sutViciently  factious,  and  treasonable,  and  libel- 
lous, to  atford  "ample  space  and  verge  enough  "  without 
making  it  necessary  to  i}ut  me  forward.' 

In  May  he  had  occasion  to  write  a«;ain : 

'  I  never  read  anything;  so  infaniou>  a>  O'Conneirs  libel 
on  Day.  lie  is  a  shabby  scounthel,  to  defame  an  Irisli 
jiid^t*  under  the  pretence  that  be  i>  atlarkiii;^  a  1- renrb 
jiid;;e.  I  hoi>e  bis  mean  artifice  will  avail  liiin  noihin;^'  on 
tlie  trial.' 

In  tile  same  niontli.  Sir  Henry  Tarih  II  luiviiii:  i»n>t  ntid  a 
C'atbolii-  p«lilion  prayini:  for  nliif.  ^Ir.  \\A  iinbier^i  llie  Housr 
of  Common  >.  by  a  majority  of  ei;:lily-onf.  l<i  r»lu-c  a  lonmiiltre  of 
inquiry.  'I'liis  lie  olYeetefl  cliieliv  l»y«h\il!:nL:  t-n  llir  ttiiiis  dv 
nian«bd  liy  i]u-  Catbolie  Hoard,  an  ilKu'al  l^nly.  uml  iho  lenii>er 
in  whieli  lliey  bad  urged  tlioir  rhiiin>,  linnTiiiL'  t  sj>eri:illy  the 
language  of  O'Comioll,  who  bad  denoumed  (irallans  measure  of 
1S13  as  *  ibat  absurd  andmiscbievous  liill.'  and  al  the  same  lime 
bad  said  of  the  cheer  that  greeted  its  deftat  *  llial  rutlian  shout 
of  English  insolence  may  be  the  last  outrage  on  poor,  falleu« 
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degraded  Ireland.    It  is  an  insult  indelibly  fixed  in  the  mind  of 
every  Irish  Catholic,  never  to  be  forgotten/ 

The  tone  of  Mr.  PeePs  own  speech  in  this  debate  being 
blamed  as  irritating,  he  thus  defends  it : 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  WJiitworth. 

« May  31,  1815. 

*  I  hope  you  will  receive  the  earliest  tidings  of  our  victory 
of  last  night.  I  was  accused  of  every  sort  of  intemperance 
and  disposition  to  inflame  and  irritate,  because  I  ventured 
to  refer  to  the  proceedings  and  resolutions  of  that  very  body 
of  Catholics  at  whose  express  desire  the  discussion  originated, 
in  order  to  prove  this  apparently  not  very  intemperate 
proposition — that  if  you  gave  them  less  than  what  they 
demanded,  or  annexed  securities  to  the  grant  of  that  which 
they  did  demand,  you  would  not  (if  the^'  themselves  were 
to  be  believed)  give  them  the  least  satisfaction,  but  the 
reverse. 

*  It  is  a  bad  cause  when  you  are  not  allowed  to  detail  the 
proeeedinp;s,  or  allude  lo  the  conduct  of  those  who  make  a 
demand  upon  you,  without  being  accused  of  intemperance 
and  a  desire  to  inflame.* 

Sinarlin<»  at  once  under  the  speech  and  under  his  defeat, 
O'Connoll,  at  a  Catliolif  meeting  in  July,  intimated  publicly 
tliat  *  ho  did  not  think  Mr.  Peel  would  abuse  him  where  he  was 
pri'sent.*  adding  that '  he  relied,  not  on  his  politeness,  but  on  his 
piTsoiial  prudence,  a  quality  in  which  he  was  said  to  be  not  at 
all  di'ficii-nt.'  Mr.  IVel.  being  in  France  at  the  time,  left  this 
insult  also  without  notice,  until  two  months  later  O'Connell 
(waxing  bolder  perhaps  from  impunity)  charge<l  him  still  more 
pointedly  with  i:rossly  traducing  him  under  cover  of  parlin- 
nu'iitury  privile;:ts  and  desired  the  police  present  carefully  to 
np<irt  his  words,  that  *  Mr.  Peel  would  not  dare  in  his  presenee, 
or  ill  any  place  wluii'  he  was  liable  to  personal  account,  to  use  a 
single  expression  derogatory  to  his  integrity  or  his  honour.' 

A  ehalKMi«:e  so  direet  could  hardly  l)e  passed  over,  and  lure 
tlie  correspondence  bej^ins.  Mr.  Gregory,  it  appears,  was  in  the 
country  enjoying  his  autumn  holiday,  and  trusting  to  his  chief 
tu  utiend  to  business,  when  he  received  the  following  letter  : 
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Lord  Whitu'orth  to  Mr.  Gregoi-y. 
'  (PHvate,)  *  Phoenix  Park  :  Sept.  I,  181 5. 

'  A  circumstance  occurred  yesterday  which  gave  me  great 
alarm,  but  from  which,  fortunately,  nothing  serious  has 
resulted. 

*  In  the  Aggregate  Meeting  of  Tuesday,  Mr.  O'Connell 
thought  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Peel,  in  mentioning  his 
name  in  Parliament,  had  done  so  in  such  terms  as  he  would 
not  dare  avow  in  his  presence.  Anxious  to  repel  this  charge, 
after  consulting  with  me  and  Sir  C.  Saxton,  Peel  requested 
the  latter  would  immediately  go  to  Mr.  OX'onnell  and  tell 
him  that  he  did  dare  avow,  and  by  him  did  repeat  every 
word  which  he  had  uttered  in  regard  to  him  in  Parliament, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  abide  the  conseipiences  to  which 
Mr.  0*Connell  naturally  alluded,  when  he  liad  thought 
proper  to  call  upon  him  in  so  public  a  manner.  O'Connell 
at  first  endeavoured  to  shuffle  off  on  the  plea  of  Peel's 
j>rivilege,  but  when  he  was  assured  that  Mr.  Ptel  had  ex- 
pressly jiuthorised  Sir  C.  Saxton  to  renouncf  in  his  name 
evfrv  shadow  of  such  a  shelter,  ^Ir.  OX'oinitll  thought  fit 
to  declare  that  he  did  not  mean  to  follow  up  his  tlireat  by 
any  further  effort.  So  that,  wluii  Mr.  WA  takes  up  tlie 
piuntlet  which  in  such  high  and  mmariii^  terms  Mr. 
O'Coiinell  bad  thrown  down,  be  pliiiiik>  from  tlie  con?H.'- 
(jieiiees,  and  declares  be  will  not  meet  biiii. 

'  1  am  siireyou  will  approve  of  the  wboK  nl  W  *  I'scoinluct. 
ll  is  iinpns>ible  for  anyone  to  have  condih  w  d  binisrlf  with 
a  more  scrupulously  nice  sense  of  bnnonr  than  be  has  <lniu- ; 
ami  1  hope  and  trust  it  will  prevent  a  rtrurrence  of  jiuy 
such  provocation  in  future.  It  evidently  wa^^  an  atW  mpt 
at  imimidatiou,  but  OH'onnell  mi>I<Mik  bi>  man.* 

Mr,  (in't'trff  tn  Lttrd  U'hitunrfh. 

•  l»ri;n.t:tr  :  S.  1 1.  3.  1.S15. 

•  Mr.  Peel  hus  acte<l  exactly  in  the  maimer  I  sbouM  baive 
e\]»ected  from  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  bi>  diaracter,  and 
everyone  mubt  approve  of  the  course  he  hu6  puidUed. 
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•  I  have  no  doubt  his  prompt  and  sph-ited  conduct  will 
prevent  any  similar  attempt  to  intimidate  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  oflSce  in  this  country.  O'Connell,  though  he 
killed  D'Esterre,  remains  the  same  man  who  was  kicked  by 
Magrath.' 

A  statement  drawn  up  by  Sir  Charles  Saxton  gives  more 
accurately  what  passed  between  him  and  O'Connell : 

•  I  observed  to  him  that,  as  it  was  clear  his  speech  alluded  to 
something  that  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Peel  in  Parliament,  I  was 
empowered  by  Mr.  Peel  to  say  to  him,  that  there  was  nothing  he 
had  ever  said,  or  that  he  had  seen  reported  as  said  by  him,  with 
respect  to  Mr.  0  Connell,  that  he  did  not  unequivocally  avow,  and 
for  which  he  would  not  hold  himself  responsible. 

•  As  Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  oflfer  anything  directly  in  answer 
to  this  communication,  but  was  proceeding  to  comment  on  'Sir. 
Pool's  conduct  on  this  occasion  as  handsome  and  gentlemanlike 
(which  lie  suh.<?oqHentIy  repeated,  with  a  desire  that  his  opinion 
to  that  offoci  niijjlU  be  conveyed  to  Mr,  Peel).  I  took  occasion  to 
say  tlmt  I  ]^rc'sumed  Mr.  Peel  miirht  expect  to  hear  from  him,  in 
consoquonco  of  the  communication  ho  had  just  received. 

•  His  a!iswor  was.  that  it  was  cortainly  his  fooling  that  a 
connnunicatic^n  from  him  to  Mr.  Pool  ous^hl  to  follow,  but  that 
ho  must  adviso  with  his  friends.  I  ropliod  that,  putting  together 
tho  o\pn*s<ions  lie  had  then  acknowlodgod  and  the  communi- 
oaiion  thvu  ma  do  to  him  from  Mr.  Peel,  the  conclusion  was 
easily  drawn.' 

T]u'  fri«nd  coiisulted  by  O'Connell  was  an  Irish  Protestant 
muutry  f^onilonmn,  Mr.  Lidwill,  wlio,  aftor  examining  the  ^jucs- 
tifin.  infornu'cl  Sir  C.  Saxton  that  •  in  his  opinion  Mr,  O'Connoll 
wa»^  not  callod  upon  by  tho  oircunisiancos  to  sond  a  hostilo  nios- 
sa^'o.*     Tho  statement  concludos  : 

•  Mr.  Li<hvil]  adilod  a  good  doal  of  his  own  reasoning  on  tho 
iiiattiT.  wliicli  I  d<»  not  considor  it  noressary  to  relate,  as  it  did 
not  ;:o  in  thf  h'ast  degree  to  roniove  the  conclusion,  that  Mr. 
Piol  was  to  oxpoot  no  comnnmicition  from  Mr.  O'ComioH. 

•  Charles  Saxton.* 

Mr.  Lidwill's  report  of  tho  same  interviow,  written  to  Mr. 
O'Connoll.  was  as  follows  : 

'  1  siiid  that  the  asperity  of  tho  language  you  had  used  re- 
specting Mr.  Peel,  while  under  the  impression  of  receiving  ill 
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treatment  from  him,  had  been  so  grossly  offensive,  that  I  con- 
sidered you  to  be  the  aKp:ressor,  and  that  I  told  you,  if  you 
persisted  in  wishing  to  send  a  hostile  conmiunication  to  Mr.  Peel 
I  must  decline  any  further  interference  on  your  part,  for  that  it 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  prodigality  of  your  own  life,  and  a 
wanton  aggression  on  that  of  another. 

'  After  some  little  pause,  Sir  C.  Sax  ton  asked  me  if  I  knew 
what  were  the  observations  of  Mr.  Peel  in  Parliament  of  which 
you  complained.  I  candidly  acknowledged  that  I  had  not  seen 
any  report  which  could  justify  your  charge  on  him,  but  that 
you  mentioned  to  me,  he  had  said,  in  quoting  you,  that  it  was  not 
an  ordinary  individual,  but  one  who  could  lead  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  to  his  own  purposes,  and  broadly  insinuating  that  those 
purposes  were  dishonest.  Sir  Charles  instantly  replied,  **  Mr. 
Peel  never  said  any  such  thing,  nor  anything  which  justified 
personality  to  him  ;  he  got  ever}*  report  he  could,  and  no  one 
bore  any  such  feature;  he  would  avow  every  one  he  saw,  or 
anything  he  had  said.''  I  agreed  with  him  as  far  as  I  had  .sotn 
the  reports,  and  mentioned  my  regret  at  the  observations  you 
had  made  respecting  Mr.  Peel.  He  then  apologised  for  trespassing 
so  long  on  my  time,  and  as  he  was  going,  I  again  repeated  my 
opinion  that  it  was  not  from  you  any  hostile  proceeding  should 
come.* 

Here  then  the  quarrel  miglit  have  ended.  But  unhappily 
the  publication  of  Saxton's  statomont  on  a  Saturday  eveninir. 
when  it  could  not  be  answered  till  Mruiday.  led  to  fresli  in-uh- 
from  O'Connell,  whereupon  Peel  pnnnptly  eliallenired  him.  and 
Sa\l<m.  considering  his  own  veraeity  to  be  impugned,  called  out 
Lidwill. 

Lord  Whitu'nvth  t>»  Mr.  (inynnf. 

'  I'hunix  Park  :  Sept.  4.  1S15. 

*  I  fear  Peel  will  not  be  indiieed  to  let  the  matter  n>t, 
and  under  present  eireuni>taiiei  >  I  think  you  would  fitl 
more  eoniftu'table  w«re  you  on  the  spot.  If  it  is  not  inenji- 
venient,  1  would  wi.sli  you  to  come  up.' 

Mr.  Pnl  tn  Mr.  (irnjnni. 
*  {Mo»t  jftivate.)  •I>ul»lin:  S*pt.  5.  1^15 

*  I  am  very  sorry  to  ho  eompilUd  to  interrupt  your  h«>li- 
days,  but  as  I  am  going  to  leave  Dublin  for  Obtend,  for 
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what  purpose  you  can  easily  guess,  I  am  afraid  I  must 
solicit  your  immediate  return. 

'  As  perhaps  you  have  not  heard  from  other  quarters 
what  has  passed  yesterday  and  this  morning,  I  may  as  well 
give  you  a  minute  of  office,  as  Sir  Edward  [Littlehales] 
says.  Last  night,  on  the  appearance  of  the  "Dublin 
Chronicle"  containing  Mr.  OTonnell's  letter,  I  sent  him, 
through  Colonel  Brown,*  a  letter  to  this  effect  : 

*  "  Sir, — Having  seen  in  a  newspaper  of  this  evening  a 
letter  bearin*^  your  signature,  imputing  to  me  *a  paltry 
trick,*  and  concluding  with  tlie  exi)ression  of  your  regret 
that  I  have  *  ultimately  preferred  a  paper  war,'  I  have  to 
request  that  you  will  appoint  a  friend,  who  may  make  with 
Colonel  Brown,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  such  arrangements 
as  the  case  requires.     I  am,  Sir,  &c.  &c.  Bobert  Peel." 

*  This  was  delivered  at  half- past  six  last  night  by  Brown. 
Mr.  O'Connell  said  \n*.  sliouM  hear  from  Mr.  Lidwill  that 
evening.  I  came  to  town,  slept  at  the  Castle,  and  about 
live  was  awakened  by  luy  servant  informing  me  that  the 
Sheriff  was  below,  that  he  luul  been  to  the  Park,  tSrc.  I 
sent  word  I  could  n(»t  t>ee  him.  but  desired  him  to  call  at 
nine.  lie  behaved  uneomninnly  well  and  went  off,  and  I, 
of  course,  prepared  to  deeanij*.  I  met  Ottley  on  the  stairs, 
who  was  cominj^  to  ;^ive  me  notice  of  the  Sherifl^s  pursuit, 
and  came  with  him  to  his  hnu>e.  1  desired  Brown  to  send 
a  stronjxish  note  ti»  Mr.  ()'CHnn»lI.  i-onijilaining  of  his  delay 
in  sending  an  answir.  lie  wroi*-  to  Brown  u  rei)Iy  that 
**  the  delay  was  <Hvasi»»ned  by  his  \n\\v^  in  arrest,  an  arrest 
the  more  painful  to  his  feelin;^'>  as  it  was  caused  by  Mrs. 
O'Connell  having  j^'iv4  n  notice  t(»  the  Sheriff,  she  being 
alarmed  by  the  pnbheatinns  in  tie  papers."  I  remained  at 
Ottley's  all  day,  antl  a  few  niiinite>  sinee  saw  Brown,  who 
informed  me  that  a  Mr.  Biini.  tt  lr.nl  ealK*d  on  him,  offering 
tn  go  to  Ostend.  l>n»v.n  Niid  he  waN  authorised  by  me  to 
go  anywhere,  and  settled  lli«-  matter  acconUngly.  Say 
nothing  about  all  this,  as  we  are  bound  by  the  engaj^'ement 
to   keep   the  place  Arc.  as    seeret    as  wo  can,  consistently 

*  Deputy  Quart(.Tmabti:rGfueral  of  Ireland. 
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\rith  our  convenience.      Of  course,  it  ia  necessary  tluit  I 

should  inform  you.     It  is  much  better  to  go  to  Ostend  than 

to  be,  in  any  event,  knocked  on  the  head  *  in  the  county  of 

Kildare,  which  "  ought "  to  be  the  place,  in  Mr.  O'Conneirs 

opinion.* 

'Maidstone:  Sept.  11,  1S15. 

'  You  will  have  no  scruple  in  acting  upon  everything 
of  a  public  nature  that  occurs,  without  reference  to  me, 
and  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  my  approbation.  Thank 
you  for  the  papers,  and  for  Desart's  letter,  and  the  excellent 
advice  from  my  anonymous  friend.  Lidwill's  statement  is 
l>erfect.  What  a  blockhead  he  must  be!  What  has  the 
public  to  do  with  him  or  his  daughter  ? ' 

Desart's  is  an  affectionate  letter,  expressing  his  opinion  that 
Peel  was  *  completely  in  the  right,  both  as  to  courage  and  conduct,* 
and  the  pleasure  it  would  give  him,  *  though  it  may  a])i)ear 
rather  an  odd  phra<o  to  u>e  on  such  an  occasion,*  to  rq^air  to 
Publin  to  act  as  his  friend.  The  *  anonymous  friend  *  is  an  cxpt-rt 
who  writes  warning  Mr.  Perl  of  the  tricks  often  practised  in 
Ireland  to  get  an  advantage  in  duels.  Th<*  ri'niark  on  JJdwill 
refirs  to  the  peroration  of  a  publislied  luitcr  from  him  to 
OXonnell : 

*  I  go  to  the  Continent  in  your  quarrel,  fi)r  I  have  none  of  my 
own.  I  go  mider  the  luartremling eircunistanees  of  heinu'  ohhi,^ d 
to  put  to  the  test  the  ftjrlitinleof  :i  dmrly  h.loviMl  ninl  alV.  cticmnto 
child,  in  a  dilicate  .statt'  of  iiealth,  and  who-r  only  >nrvivin;,r 
j>arent  I  am,  by  confulinir  to  her  the  truth  to  <:\\v  Iwr  fr'»iii  tlie 
torture  of  doubt,  iiut  1  lto  on  hrhalf  of  atniiniry  in  whuii  I 
have  drawn  my  tir>t  hnalh,  I  .iro  for  a  imm»j1.-  tli.  m.  rr  tyuU-nvvi] 
to  me  by  their  nii'-fortinie>,  and  for  a  cau^e  lo  wliieh  my  last 
words  sliall  bear  eviileiiee  of  my  fidelity.' 

Mr.  Lidwill's  view  of  the  quarrel  as  int.  niational  wa-  lar^rely 
adopted  by  the  Iri^h  i»rr«.  Kxtrart^  k»|»t  l>y  Mr.  !*«•.  I  fnin  !lj.» 
•  l>ub]in  Chroniele  '  reveal  a  si<hM)f  tiie  qu  -^lion  iittlr  repvseniiMl 
in  his  own  letters  or  in  t)io^«*  of  liis  frieutl-. 

'  Who  does  not  >e«'  that  the  entire  quiur.  I  i-  tli;:i  nf  |  ul  lie 
men?  English  jihu-emcn  on  om*  >i«ie.  t}j«  :'.fv.iurii«.>  nf  Ir.  \mu\ 
on  the  other,  jialrons  of  Orangemen  a/nin  i  ih<  :nlvtHMti  >  of 
religious  freedom,  lh«- hirelings  of  an  iron  11!    -.rkiiiLi  the   lives 

•  hj  O'ConneU'B  fricmU,  if  not  sift  I-;   (iCmmll. 

O 
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of  the  champions  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  for  the  second  time  the 
hfe  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 

*  We  have  observed  the  pomp  and  strut  with  which  the 
"Correspondent,"  "Patriot,"  and  morning  prints  of  DubHn (all 
equally  corrupt,  though  of  various  hues)  announced  tlie  depar- 
ture for  Holyhead  of  Mr.  Peel,  Colonel  Brown,  Sir  Charles  Saxton 
and  a  Mr.  Dickenson  [Saxton's  friend].  All  Englishmen,  all  place- 
men, all  feeding  upon  Irish  salaries,  lodged  in  Irish  mansions, 
emerged  from  humble  conditions  at  home  to  wealth  and  rank 
obtained  from  poor  Ireland. 

*  These  are  the  four  champions  of  the  Castle.  Can  it  be 
believed  for  a  moment  that  a  mere  i>ersonal  difference,  a  private 
quarrel,  can  have  arisen  between  such  i>ersons  and  Mr.  Lidwill, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  and  their  friends  ?  The  one  class  belonging  to 
the  relentless  foes  of  Ireland,  the  other  to  her  ardent  and  resolute 
protectors.  What  can  have  brought  into  conflict  such  men  but 
the  cause  of  Ireland  alone  *? 

*  The  world  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  upon  what  grounds  Sir 
Charles  Saxton  could  call  upon  Mr.  Lidwill.  He  published  what 
he  must  have  considered  a  sntisfaclory  explanation,  or  why  did 
he  publish  it  7  Mr.  I.idwill  olTi-rs  no  subsequent  aggression,  and 
yet  he  is  called  out  after  tlic  txplanaiion. 

*  This  gentleman's  lovily  t-liildri-n  n-niain  at  Kearns'  Ilotil. 
They  have  seen  no  visitors  .since  their  inestimable  parent  sailed 
on  Sunday  evening.' 

Peel's  friends,  on  the  otlur  hand,  wt-re  mostly  of  opinion  that 
the  quarrel  had  been  forceil  u{M)n  him. 

Mr.  M'illiiim  /%•«/  tu  Mr,  IWI, 

•l»ravton:  Srpt.  3,  1S15. 

*  It  was  not  nion-  than  an  hour  iM-fori'  I  neeivod  vdur 
letter  that  I  was  en<^a«;ed  in  a  eonversati«»n  about  iHilitieal 
(li.s]uites,  and  I  then  said  that  I  was  convineid,  from  the 
opinion  1  entertained  of  your  eoiira^'e,  that  you  wcjre  tlie  last 
jHTson  in  the  world  who  would  suffer  any  reflect  ions  on  your 
eondiut  to  pass  unnotic«*d.  Your  connnunieation  only 
satisfies  me  that  I  had  formed  a  just  notion  of  yon.  I  think 
you  havt;  done  perhaps  more  than  was  required  of  you.  At 
the  same  time  1  am  j^la<l  you  liave  acted  as  you  did — if  there 
is  a  fault,  it  is  on  the  ri^'ht  side.  I  sincerely  trust  the 
matter  is  at  rest — indeed,  I  do  not  quite  see  the  necessity  of 
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Sir  Charles  Saxton's  inserting  the  affair  in  the  public  prints. 
I  think  it  had  terminated  in  a  very  creditable  manner  to 
you.  Why  therefore  renew  the  subject  ?  I  hope  to  God  it 
may  not  have  that  effect.' 

The  Attorney-General  (Sanrin)  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

*8ept.  9,  181 5. 

•  I  can  hardly  express  how  much  I  have  been  annoyed — 
indeed,  my  very  life  embittered — by  the  unhappy  situation 
into  which  those  two  excellent  fellows  Peel  and  Saxton  have 
been  dragged  by  the  two  very  worst  niiscreants  in  the 
country.  Considering  Peel's  early  time  of  hfe,  and  the 
repetition  of  the  very  galling  insolence  of  O'Cbnnell,  it  is 
perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  Peel  should  have  treated  it 
with  contempt.  But  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  if 
he  was  right  in  noticing  it,  in  every  step  that  he  has  taken 
since,  he  has  been  what  he  always  will  be,  the  pure  and 
faithful  gentleman.  Whether  he  shall  Hve  or  die,  his  honour 
will  be  unsullied.* 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Sept.  12,  i8l5. 

•  I  find  everybody  fully  of  opinion  that  you  have  acted 
not  only  with  spirit  but  with  temper  and  innidenee.  lit^lieve 
me,  my  dear  Peel,  that  you  are  a  subjt»ct  (»f  very  general 
anxiety,  and  that  the  good  wishes  and  prayers  of  thousands 
who  know  you  only  by  name  are  in  your  favour.  For  us 
all,  you  know  how  we  love  you.' 

Lord  Whitnorth  to  Mr.  Ptel 

*Phunix  Park  :  Sept.  14.  1S15. 

•  It  is,  my  dear  Peel,  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  assure 
you  that  your  conduct  in  this  unfortunate  business  is  entirely 
approved  of  by  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord  Sidinouth. 

•  They  both  consider  it  as  truly  unfortunate,  but  unavoid- 
able, and  both  speak  of  you  in  terms  of  tin*  greatest  affection. 
lleaveu  bless  you  and  protect  you,  my  dear  Peel,  and  may 

o  2 
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we  eoon  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  here  again  !  The 
Duchess,  whose  hearty  prayers  are  with  you,  desires  to  be 
most  affectionately  remembered.' 

The  Lord  Chancdhr  (Mamiers)  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Sept.  16,  1S15. 

*  I  have  been  excessively  anxious  and  vexed  on  this  occur- 
rence between  you  and  Mr,  O'Connell.  There  is  nothing 
more  embarrassing  than  what  is  called  an  nffair  of  honour 
between  a  gentleman  and  a  blackguard.  But  it  ought  to 
be  satisfactory  to  you,  as  it  is  to  all  yonr  friends,  that  no- 
thing has  been  left  undone  on  your  part  that  belongs  to  the 
feelings  and  character  of  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  honour.* 

While  hostile  Irish  newspapers  denounced  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's conduct  as  *  murderous  *  and  *  unchristian,'  two  of  his 
friends  also  condifnmcd  the  challenge  as  a  hIu.  One  of  tluni, 
(anonymous)  employed  the  arguvtentum  ad  homincm,  *  Wlun 
you  wished  to  give  the  liighest  encomium  to  tlu*  virtuous  and 
lamented  Perceval,  it  was.  that  you  firmly  hvlifved  no  consiiicra- 
tion  could  have  tempted  liim  to  fij^ht.  Oh,  whv  In-  so  s*nsililr 
of  such  excellence  in  another,  and  not  praclist-  it  yourstlf :> ' 

The  other  friend,  a  young  member  of  Parlianu  nl  of  stn)ii:,' 
relij^ious  convictions,  afterwards  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Irvingite  Church,  wrote  : 

'It.ith:  S.j.t.  S.  I  Si  5. 

'  My  dear  Peel, — I  cannot  tell  you  how  nimli  and  uih.h 
]u)w  many  <4n>un<ls  I  have  been  pained  at  reading  in  tin* 
newsi^ipers  the  jittenii»ls  that  have  been  made  tt»  a>>assinau' 
you  in  Ireland. 

*  You  are  placed  by  the  Almighty  over  a  country  wlun- 
drunkenness  and  murder  seem  necessary  in;:r4Mlients  in  any 
one  that  is  to  be  allowed  to  breathe  its  hateful  air.  (>h, 
why  will  you  and  its  otlier  rulers  not  Ik'  bravi-,  and  **  vimli- 
cato  the  ways  of  (iod  to  man  "  '? 

*  As  you  value  your  eternal  life,  do  not  rush  into  tlu- 
presence  of  (to<1  by  your  own  act,  which  it  will  be  if  yi>u 
run  your  breast  against  the  pistol  of  a  licensed  assassin. 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  that  the  sneers  and  abuse,  non- 
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sense  and  blasphemy,  of  these  murderers  could  fall  on  me, 
so  that  j'our  life  should  be  spared. 

*  It  is  arrant  cowardice  to  man,  contempt  of  God,  and 
liardy  defiance  wliich  can  receive  no  mercy,  in  every  man 
that  ^oes  out  to  fight  a  duel,  be  he  who  he  may. 

*  With  the  sincerest  and  most  earnest  love  for  your  tem- 
lK)ral  and  eternal  life,  believe  me, 

*  My  dear  Peel, 

*  Your  very  faithful  Friend, 

'  Henry  Drummond.' 

From  Mr.  Peel's  brother-in-law,  aftorwarda  Dean  of  York 
came  a  milder  and  more  persuasive  remonstrance  : 

•Drayton:  Sept.  13.  1815. 

*  My  dear  Robert, — The  anxiety  which  we  all  experience 
liere  will  plead  my  excuse  for  troubling  you  on  the  occasion 
of  your  quarrel  with  Mr.  O'Connell.  It  has  been  reported 
that  his  present  second  mtends  to  recommend  an  apology  to 
be  ju-oposed  to  you.  In  that  case,  and  in  that  case  only, 
1  presume  to  offer  you  advice. 

*  His  friends  have  very  projK-rly  declared  that  nothing 
which  you  said  in  Parliament  authorixd  an  hostile  message 
from  him  to  you.  Your  friends  h  ivi-  with  equal  propriety 
fonctded  that  because  he  said  that  **  \<  udid  not  dare  to  say 
anything  injurious  to  his  honour  *'  (which  every  man  has  a 
right  to  say  of  every  man),  there  was  no  n(re>sity  for  yoii 
to  call  him  out.  So  far,  well.  But  now  you  have  challeng«<l 
him  for  writing  that  you  had  recourse  to  **  a  paltry  trick," 
in  publishing  on  Saturday  instead  of  Monday,  and  that  you 
'•  had  prefernd  a  paper  war." 

*  Surh  immaterial  trumiH»ry  expressions,  which  are  the 
sole  matters  now  l)etween  you,  used  t(K»  in  the  heat  of  the 
nionjent,  are  hardly  worthy  of  the  trouble  and  distress  whieh 
they  have  already  occasioned.  But  surely,  my  dear  Bobert, 
the  slightest  apologj',  the  most  simple  explanation  which 
*«hall  rob  them  of  their  coarseness,  must  l>e  a  sutficient 
4'xcuse.  Let  me  trust,  then,  that  if  in  a  manly  direct  manner 
an  a])oIog}'  is  pro|K)6ed,  such  as  a  gentleman  is  allowed  to 
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make  and  a  gentleman  is  allowed  to  receive,  I  saj',  if  such 
be  proposed  to  you,  let  me  trust  that  you  will  be  much 
superior  to  the  vanity  of  a  little  mind,  which  might  seek 
triumj)h  and  gratification  in  the  humiliation  of  an  oj^ponent. 
*  You  and  he  are  not  solitary  individuals  without  near 
and  dear  connexions.  If  either  fall,  the  misery  will  be 
widely  felt.  Let  not  then  such  calamitous  results  be  pro- 
duced by  the  mere  balance  of  a  straw,  or  the  nice  explana- 
tion of  a  word. 

*  Yours,  ever  affectionately, 

'William  Cockburn.' 

It  was  too  late.  The  challenge  had  been  accepted,  and  before 
this  letter  reached  Peel  he  had  slipped  quietly  through  Wales 
and  England  to  Ostend,  where  Irish  imagination  pictured  him, 
*  for  seven  clear  days,  swaggering  on  the  battle-field,  and  prac- 
tising at  an  ace  of  hearts.'  O'Connell  followed  at  his  leisure,  first 
conductinf^  his  family  to  their  home  in  Kerry.  As  he  passed 
thence,  *  aloii^'  the  fine  quay  of  Waterford,'  says  an  enthusiastic 
admirer,  *  with  hundreds  crowding  round  him,  to  steal  a  glance 
at  tlie  pillar  of  their  hoi>es,  never  did  conscious  rectitude  appear 
more  stronj^ly  in  the  lirman  countenance,  m-vcr  did  more  real 
courage  shine  on  the  whole  front,  than  glowed  through  this 
child  of  Ireland  and  his  companions.* 

But  in  vain  did  the  four  would-be  combatants  thus  seek  to 
effect  a  hostile  nieetin;:  beyond  the  bounds  of  Irish  jurisdiction. 
The  notoriety  of  their  intentions  for  a  full  fortnight  beforehand 
liad  imposed  upon  the  civil  authorities  (to  saynoiliing  of  private 
friends)  the  duty  of  preventing  blotxlshed,  and  in  passing  through 
London,  Lidwill  first  was  captured,  and  hound  over  to  keep  tlir 
peace.  Three  days  later,  O'Connell,  before  daybreak,  hi  t]n» 
Strand,  when  about  to  step  into  his  chaise  for  Dover,  found 
himself  Jsays  the  •Dublin  Chronicle')  'surrounded  by  an 
immense  crowd  of  iwlicemen,  who  seemed  to  consider  that  they 
had  made  as  great  a  prize  as  if  they  had  taken  the  Kuii>eix)r 
Napoleon  in  the  plenitude  of  his  greatness.* 

Sir  ChavU'8  Saxton  to  Mr.  IWl. 

'Calais:  Sopt.  19.  1S15. 
'  A   letter  from  Croker  announces  that  Lidwill  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  police ;  that  0*Connell  (accompanied  by 
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his  brother,  a  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Bennett)  sailed  from 
Waterford  for  Milford  on  the  13th;  that  the  poHce  were 
also  on  the  look-out  for  O'Connell. 

*  I  regi-et  the  failure  of  ilanton's  promise.  Should  L. 
arrive  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  1  shall  endeavour  to 
hasten  the  crisis,  that  you  may  have  the  choice  [of  pistols] 
of  which  I  regret  to  feel  that  a  consideration  for  me  may 
possibly  have  deprived  you.  If  anything  should  occur 
before  I  see  you,  I  trust  that  right  will  prosper.  So  God 
bless  you.  , 

'  10  P.M. — My  cock  won't  fight,  I  think,  though  he  has 
contrived  that  it  shall  appear  he  can't.  Prittie^  brings 
word  that  Lord  Ellenborough  has  bound  Lidwill  over  to 
keep  the  peace  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  to  leave  it 
till  the  first  day  of  Michaelmas  term.  I  look  forward  to 
the  same  issue  of  O'Connell's  excursion  from  Waterford. 
A  second  journey  to  the  Contment,  in  November,  is  but  a 
dreary  prospect.  It  seems,  however,  at  present  to  be  the 
only  one  that  promises  a  conchision  to  my  volume  of  Lid- 
williana.  I  send  the  pistols  by  the  courier  charged  with 
this  letter.' 

Meanwhile,  Ptol's  colleapuoa  in  hvland  wore  enforcing  the 
Insurrection  Act,  which  he  liad  meant  if  iwssihle  to  keep  in  re- 
serve. They  wore  also  growing:  anxious  about  his  private  inten- 
tions as  to  preservation  of  the  jH-aee. 

Mr.  (irrfjnrit  io  Mr.  JWI. 

•Sopt.  25,  181 5. 

*  Since  your  departure  the  outrages  in  Tipperary  and 
Limerick  have  assumed  a  very  serious  aspect,  and  it  has 
Ix'cn  thought  necessary  to  put  in  force  the  Insurrection  Act 
and  send  hito  those  counties  upwards  of  nine  thousand 
troops.  It  would  have  l>een  desirable  that  this  measure 
should  have  been  iK>stponed  until  your  return,  but  your 
return  was  uncertain,  and  the  danger  was  pressing;  1 
therefore  trust  you  will  approve.* 

*  ISi'pt.  29. — Why  all  this  secrecy  of  your  movements  ? 

'  M.P.  for  TipiHirarT,  Lidwiiri  second. 
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Why  these  endeavours  to  escape  being  put  under  restraint 
in  England?  Is  not  the  whole  transaction  at  an  end? 
Have  you  not  acquitted  yourself  in  a  manner  most  gratify- 
ing to  your  private  friends,  and  to  every  gentleman  in  the 
Empire?  If  you  attempt  doing  more,  a  bad  construction 
may  be  put  upon  it.  I  write  my  impressions  freely,  and 
without  scruple,  according  to  the  bounden  duty  of  a  friend. 
I  do  this  with  the  more  confidence  as  Lord  Whitworth  per- 
fectly coincides  with  me,  and  thinks  upon  every  principle  of 
propriety  the  matter  should  rest  where  it  is,  and  not  be 
stirred  by  you.' 

A  fortnight  later  Mr.  Bobmson  also  wrote : 

'Got.  6, 1815. 

'I  most  anxiously  hope  that  there  is  no  truth  in  reports 
which  are  going  about  of  your  resignation.  I  am  persuaded 
you  could  not  do  a  more  imprudent  thing,  or  one  which 
would  give  so  much  an  air  of  triumph  to  those  scoundrels. 
Pray  excuse  this  advice.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  receive  it 
from  me  at  least  as  a  proof  that  I  am  not  indifferent  to  what 
concerns  you.' 

By  this  time  Mr.  Peel  was  at  his  work  n^^ain,  writing  to  the 
Home  Secretary  that  *  the  effect  produced  anion <▼  tlie  lower 
orders  by  the  summary  convictions  under  tlie  Insurrection  Act 
and  the  immediate  execution  of  the  sentences  of  transportation 
has  been  very  great/  and  to  the  Lord  Chajicellor  : 

•Plianix  Park:  Oct.  9,  1S15. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  gratified  I  was  by  learning 
from  your  kind  letter,  which  has  been  following  me  from 
place  to  place,  that  my  conduct  in  the  affair  with  Mr. 
O'Connell  met  with  your  approbation.  I  am  sure  there  is 
no  one  blotter  qualified  to  pronounce  upon  the  steps  which 
it  becomes  a  gentleman  to  take  under  such  circumstances 
than  yourself.  I  have  not  the  remotest  thought  of  resign- 
ing my  office,  so  far  from  it  that  if  I  had  had  any  previous 
intention  of  doing  so,  I  should  certainly  have  post^ioned  the 
execution  of  it.* 
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In  November,  Saxton  and  Lidwill  met  near  Calais.  Saxton 
missed  Lidwdll,  and  Lidwill  fired  in  the  air,  partly  (as  he  ex- 
plained in  a  speech  on  the  field)  in  deference  to  the  legal  restric- 
tions laid  on  him,  partly  from  regard  for  the  solicitude  of  his 
adversary's  mother.  Peel  also,  in  pursuit  of  reparation  for 
offensive  comments  upon  his  conduct  by  Mr.  Lidwill,  made  what 
an  Irish  correspondent,  Lord  Clonmell,  terms  *  a  poaching  expe- 
dition into  Saxton'B  preserve.'  His  fi-iend  Croker  had  in  vain 
written : 

'  I  implore  you  not  to  leave  Ireland  till  j-ou  shall  have  learned 
the  result  of  Saxton's  afi'air.  Several  probable  events  might 
render  your  doing  so  either  ridiculous  or  wrong ;  for  instance,  a 
wound  from  Saxton,  or  death.  To  your  sending  the  retainer  I 
have  no  objection,  but  for  God's  sake  do  not  commit  yourself  so 
long  beforehand  by  leaving  Ireland.  That  you  can  do  as  well 
at  any  time,  when  it  may  become  certainly  necessary.' 

Mr.  Peel  had  already  undertaken  the  second  journey  to  the 
Continent,  only  tp  find  that  Lidwill  refused  to  enter  into  explana- 
tions, and  Colonel  Brown  pronounced  it  imi)os6ible  to  insist  on 
fi<;hting  one  who  had  shown  that  he  would  not  return  the  fire. 
Tlie  meeting  with  O'Connell  also  being  postponed  indefinitely, 
till  lie  should  find  himself  more  free,  the  general  public,  tired 
of  waiting  for  some  tragical  result,  began  to  indulge,  as  Croker 
had  foreseen,  in  copious  ridicule  of  all  the  dramatis  'persona, 
causing  to  one  of  Mr.  Peel's  sensitive  tem^KT  considerable 
vexation. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Earl  of  Disart, 

•  Dublin  Castle  :  Doc.  20,  1S15. 

*  If  I  had  rascals  who  will  fight  to  deal  with.  I  should  ho 
much  Ix-tter  pleased  than  in  liehig  conccnK-d  with  rascals 
who  will  not  fi^ht. 

•Lidwill  said  to  Brown,  **God  forbid  that  I  should  intend 
offence  to  Mr.  Peel.  Mr.  Peel  little  knows  the  manner  in 
which  I  have  behaved  to  him.  All  the  correspondence 
which  he  hud  respecting  Sir  Charles  Saxton's  return  fur 
Cashel  was  brought  to  me,  but  I  si)urned  the  offer  of  nuiking 
use  of  it  for  Ihh  exposure." 

•Now  the  only  letter  which  I  ever  wrote  was  one  which  I 
should  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  publish  in  tliQ 
etreets,  as  it  was  only  a  letter  of  introduction. 
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*  I  am  no  doubt  annoyed  at  my  name  being  mixed  up  in 
cursed  publications  and  rejoinders  and  statements  with  the 
names  of  two  men  that  I  believe  to  be  cowardly  liars.  I 
should  be  miserable  if  I  were  not  supported  by  a  conscious- 
ness that  I  have  acted  throughout  in  a  straightforward 
manner,  and  with  as  good  a  will  to  meet  both  my  adversaries 
as  it  was  possible  to  entertain. 

*  At  the  first  opening  of  the  busmess  I  was  persuaded  that 
it  was  more  becoming  to  my  station  to  take  a  course  which 
should  make  it  necessary  for  O'Connell  to  challenge  me, 
than  to  challenge  him.  He  said  I  had  grossly  traduced  him. 
I  certainly  thought  if  I  avowed  every  newspaper  rej^ort,  the 
least  he  could  have  done  would  have  been  to  have  required 
to  know  from  me  what  I  had  said  of  him.  To  this  I 
should  have  answered  that  it  was  too  late  to  put  that  ques- 
tion, and  he  would  have  called  on  me.  Instead  of  that,  he 
and  his  friend  merely  offer  new  insults,  and  I,  after  travel- 
ling above  two  thousand  miles,  have  merely  succeeded  in 
proving  that  they  are  a  couple  of  cowards. 

*  What  shall  I  say  to  Lidwill  ?  indeed  what  can  I  say 
while  he  pleads  restriction  ?  O'Connell  is  to  let  me  know 
when  he  is  at  libertj-.' 

Thus  the  affair  of  honour  remained  still  on  hand.  In  1S17 
it  was  thought  nocessary  again  to  bind  over  both  parties  to 
keep  the  jwace,  and  it  was  not  till  1825  tliat  O'Connell  took  steps 
to  wind  up  the  affair  by  acknowledgiug  himself  to  have  been 
in  the  wrong. 

Colonel  Brown  to  Mr,  Peel. 

'  Dublin  :  Sunday,  April  24.  1S25. 

*  I  was  this  morning  much  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr. 
Bennett,  and  at  first  felt  some  difticulty  in  receiving  any 
communication  from  him  relating  10  yourself,  but  as  ho 
developed  what  he  had  to  say  I  saw  no  ground  to  object 
to  being  the  channel  of  the  inclosed  apologj-  from  Mr. 
O'Connell.* 
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{Inclosure.) 

'April  24,  1825. 

'Mr.  Bennett  called  upon  Colonel  Brown  from  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  alluding  to  a  transaction  which  occurred  in 
the  year  1815,  and  was  then  closed,  stated  that  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell was  now  desirous  to  convey  to  Mr.  Peel  the  exj^ression 
of  his  conviction  that  in  what  then  took  place  he  was  in 
error,  in  the  first  instance  in  the  observations  he  made  on 
Mr.  Peel's  8i)eech  in  Parliament,  and  in  the  subsequent 
comments  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  Mr.O'Con- 
nell's  mind  that  this  communication  should  reach  Mr.  Peel 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  acceptable  to  him,  which 
he  entrusts  to  the  discretion  of  Colonel  Brown.* 

Mr,  Peel  to  Colonel  Brown. 

*  \Miitehall :  April  28,  1825. 

*  I  inclose  a  letter  which  you  may  either  send  to  or  read 
to  ^^r.  Bennett,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  you  ;  I  shall 
not  niake  any  communication  upon  the  subject,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  who,  as  you  probably  know,  is  in 
London.* 

{Inclosure.) 

•Whitehall:  April  29,  1S25. 

*  I  am  much  oblij;ed  to  you  for  having  sent  to  me  the 
moinorandum  of  your  convtrsalion  with  Mr.  ]3ennett.  1 
thou^zlit  littlr  <»f  the  comments  made  by  Mr.  O'Connell  ui>on 
my  .sptM-rh  in  Parliament  as  compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  tran.saction  of  which  tluy  were  the  ori<;inal  cause.  The 
years  tliat  have  now  elapsed  sinee  it  took  place,  and  the 
eonseiousiiess  that  I  did  everything:  in  my  power  to  procure 
honourable  reparation,  had  almost  effaced  it  from  my 
nieniMiy.  At  any  rate,  thty  had  removed  all  feelin<:js  of 
p«  r>oiiiil  hn>tility  and  res4ntmeiit,  to  which  a  deep  sense  of 
injury  mii^ht  at  lirst  have  ;^iven  rise.  Had  any  such  feel- 
in;;s  hurvived,  the  intention  of  Mr.  O'Connell  in  making 
tlie  conmmnication  which  he  has  recently  made  could  not 
have  failed  completely  to  have  extinguished  them.* 
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Colonel  Brown  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Dublin:  May  3,  1825. 

*  I  have  received  your  letters,  and  as  you  permitted,  1 
read  one  of  them  to  Mr.  Bennett ;  he  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  take  a  copy  for  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  whose  mmd, 
he  said,  it  will  be  a  gi'eat  relief.  Although  I  sent  you  the 
exact  words  of  Mr.  Bennett's  communication  you  must 
bear  in  mind  that  he  then  assured  me,  and  yesterday  again 
repeated,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  had  desired  him  to  leave  it 
to  my  discretion  to  make  his  apology  acceptable  to  you. 
And,  without  entering  into  the  motives  which  induced 
Mr.  O'Counell  to  make  the  communication,  I  think  it  can 
only  be  considered  as  evidence  of  his  desire  to  make  a  full 
and  satisfactory  reparation  to  you.' 

One  could  wish  that  these  were  the  last  words,  but  to  explain 
Peel's  later  bearing  towards  O'Connell  in  later  years  it  is  neces- 
sary to  append  a  note  endorsed  upon  the  papers. 

*  Some  time  after  the  communication  made  by  Mr, 
Bennett  in  1S25  it  got  wind  in  Ireland,  and  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  taunted  with  having  **  crouched  *'  to  me.  I  think  that 
was  the  exiu'ession.  His  answer  was  that  he  had  made  the 
apology  in  the  hoiK?  that  it  might  possibly  propitiate  me  on 
the  Catholic  question  then  pending  in  Parliament.  His 
defence  of  his  voluntary  apologj'  was  to  that  effect,  but  no 
doubt  it  will  be  found  in  the  newspapers  of  the  time. 

*  I  had  given  him  credit  for  having  made  the  tardy  re- 
paration purely  from  a  conscientious  feeling  that  it  was 
due. 

•R.  P.' 
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CHAPTER  YII. 
1S16. 

Peace  without  Prosperity— Insurrection  Act  rererved  for  Emergencies— En- 
forced in  four  Counties— Parliamentary  Impatience  of  Taxation — Effects 
in  Ireland  -  Retrencliment  and  Reforms  -  Proposed  Inquiry — Magistrates 
and  Sheriffs— Catholics  divided  ^Protestants  disheartened — Peel  on  the 
Choice  of  his  Succesaor — Chief  Secretary  and  Lord  Lieutenant—Bemedial 
Policy— England  agitated,  Ireland  tranquil— Preparing  for  Famine. 

Peace  after  the  lonj?  war  in  Europe  did  not  bring  at  first  pro- 
sperity. The  lavi.sh  outlay  of  billigorent  nations  for  foo<l,  clothes, 
arms,  pay,  transport,  cea.«ed,  tlie  load  of  dol»t  remained.  Prices, 
and  with  prices  wages,  fell.  Fanners,  tradesmen,  manufactiu*ers, 
made  no  profits  ;  rent  rolls  shrank  ;  land  lay  tnitilled;  coal  mines 
and  factories  suspended  work.  Disbanded  soldiers  swelled  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Pauperism  increased  ;  distress  and 
divfontent  were  general ;  huntrry  rioters  burned  stacks  and  broke 
machines  ;  insur^rents  plotted  revolution. 

In  Ireland,  long  familiar  with  political  tronbK  s,  ihoro  was  less 
excitement  than  in  Knjjlnnd.  but  not  b--s  siiiyi-ring.  The  winter 
of  1S15  -16  was  marked  by  oiitlnaks  of  crinif,  arising  in  .^-ome 
i»ad  cases  from  combination  among  tiie  peasantry  to  aveni^'e 
themselves  on  anyone  pa\ing  uliai  tiny  iK  cuh  d  loo  high  a  rent 
for  land.  From  several  counties  applications  were  made  for  pro- 
clamation of  disturbed  dislrii  l«;.  l»ut  thi<  in  general  Mr.  Peel 
steadily  discounivred,  advi>ing  tlic  magislrulcs  to  have  recourse 
rather  to  an  elVicienl  polic»*. 

^tr.  Pvel  to  J  it  jura  Ihilu,  Ksq. 

•  l>uMiM  Cii-ile:  Jan.  iS.  1S16. 

•  I  have  no  he.'^itation  in  giving  n  dtciiled  opinion  against 
an  apjdication  for  the  Insurrection  Act.  We  are  determined 
to  reserve  this  Btrongest  and  last  remedy  for  occasionB  of 
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great  emergency.  Additional  troops  shall  be  sent,  though 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  withdrawing  them  from  other 
quarters.  Depend  upon  it,  however,  that  nothing  will  be 
half  so  effectual  as  an  active  stipendiary  magistrate  patrol- 
ling by  night  with  thirty  or  forty  mounted  constables,  and 
occupied  by  day  in  detecting,  and  preparing  evidence  for 
the  trial  of  offenders.  The  Insurrection  Act  itself  would 
not  be  half  so  useful. 

*  It  would  be  much  easier  for  us  to  enforce  the  Insur- 
rection Act  than  to  reinforce  the  troops.  But  I  am  in 
favour  of  the  latter  measure,  first  because  I  cannot  think 
that  the  barony  of  Longford  is  in  a  state  to  justify  the 
Government  in  suspending  the  Constitution  ;  and  secondly, 
because  I  doubt  whether  the  peace  of  the  county  would  be 
much  promoted  by  it.  I  write  to  you,  of  course,  in  the 
most  unreserved  confidence.* 

In  four  counties,  however,  the  Insurrection  Act  had  been 
applied,  and  had  been  found  elToctive.  The  young  Chief  Secretary 
did  not  shrink  from  punishing  all  those  found  guilty.  '  Misplaced 
mercy,'  he  WTote,  *  is,  in  fact,  nothing  else  in  its  consequences 
but  rigour  and  injustice.'  Appreciating  the  courage  of  Irish 
conspirators,  and  their  fidelity  to  illegal  oaths,  he  deplored  the 
general  indiflference  to  perjury  and  complicity  in  crime. 

Mr,  lU'd  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

'Jan.  24,  1816. 

*  Our  accounts  from  the  proclaimed  districts  in  West- 
meath  and  Limerick  are  as  satisfactory  as  we  could  wish. 
In  Tipperary  we  are  at  this  moment,  in  addition  to  all  the 
transportations  under  the  Insurrection  Act,  making  a 
terrible  but  necessary  example  under  the  special  com- 
mission we  have  sent  there.  There  have  been  thirteen 
oai)ital  convictions  for  oflTences  amounting  to  little  short  of 
rebellion,  and  fourteen  sentenced  to  transportation  for  the 
destruction  of  a  barrack. 

*  All  the  sentences  will  be  carried  into  execution  without 
mitigation.  We  find  convictions  attended  with  so  many 
difliculties  that  we  are  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  in  the 
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extension  of  mercy.  Such  is  the  extent  of  the  conspiracy 
that  pervades  that  unhappy  county,  and  such  the  utter  dis- 
regard of  perjurj',  that  the  leader  in  the  destruction  of  a 
barrack  produced  twenty  witnesses  in  his  defence,  some  of 
them  men  of  property,  who  perjured  themselves  in  the 
giossest  manner.  The  guilt  of  the  prisoner  was,  however, 
afterwards  completely  established  by  the  confession  of  his 
fourteen  associates,  who  after  his  conviction  consented  to 
plead  guilty  on  condition  that  they  should  not  be  executed. 
'You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  moral  depravation  of 
the  lower  orders  in  that  county.  In  fidelity  towards 
each  other  they  are  un(.'xanii)led,  as  they  are  in  their  san- 
guinary disposition  and  fearlessness  of  the  consequences 
of  indulging  it.' 

Lord  Lircr]H)ol  to  Mr.  PvrL 

•Fife  House:  Jan.  28.  1S16. 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  that  you  have  been  so  successful  in 
your  convictions  undir  the  special  connnission.  I'hough 
it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  so  many  executions  as  must  take 
place  in  consequence,  yet  I  am  thoroughly  persuadi*d  there 
is  no  chance  of  peace  for  the  country  except  by  so  extensive 
an  example  as  cannot  fail  to  strike  ttTror  into  the  minds  of 
the  disaffected.  It  is  lanMiitablr  to  retli-ct  tbat  the  jrlory 
and  success  of  the  country,  and  tlu-  total  discomliture  of 
our  enemy  on  the  Continent,  should  not  havi:  had  a 
bt'iisible  effect  on  the  lower  clasMS  of  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

*  In  truth,  Ireland  is  a  political  pbenonienon— not  influ- 
enced by  the  same  A'elin^s  as  appear  to  atYert  mankind  in 
other  countries — and  the  Mn;:ular  nature  of  the  disorder 
must  be  the  cause  why  it  iia>  hitherto  been  found  imprac- 
ticable to  apply  an  eff«i'tual  and  )Hrmant  iit  reme«ly.' 

Early  in  February  Mr.  \\-v\  left  I)tiblin  for  Lontlon.  ami  as 
usual  k(*pt  his  Irish  eol]ea*:ue8  infonned  of  all  tbat  passed  tbere 
concerning  Ireland.  In  tbe  corres)>ondeiice  at  this  tiin«'  notliiug 
is  more  striking  tlmn  tbe  markcHl  effect  of  parlianieiitarv  criticism 
on  tbe  counsels  of  the  Irish  Government,  tending  to  tbe  reform 
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of  old  abuses,  especially  of  those  entailing  pecuniary  burdens. 
The  fall  of  rents  had  enforced  economy  on  classes  influential  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  together  with  the  widespread 
general  distress  had  provoked  what  Lord  Castlereagh  called 
'  ignorant  impatience  for  relaxation  of  taxation.'  Ignorant  or 
not,  it  was  irresistible,  and  made  itself  felt  nowhere  more  power- 
fully than  in  Ireland.  The  pressure  was  transmitted  through  the 
Chief  Secretary,  and  the  contrast  is  remarkable  between  his  quick 
perception  of  the  necessity  for  retrenchment  and  the  grotesque 
extravagance  of  the  financial  proposals  sent  from  Ireland.  In 
place  of  reductions  in  respect  of  peace,  the  mihtary  department 
there  had  prepared  increased  estimates,  without  one  word  of  notice 
to  the  minister  chiefly  responsible. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehales. 

•Feb.  13,  1816. 

*  I  must  ask  your  immediate  and  serious  attention  to  the 
Irish  military  estimates,  from  which  I  foresee  great  trouble 
and  pivat  embarrassment.  It  sooms  you  have  sent  over  an 
c-stimate  for  63,474  men  !  And  Vansittart  told  the  House 
last  ni^ht  that  25,000  is  to  be  the  establishment,  and  no 
j)art  of  liis  speech  excited  more  surprise.  I  believe  we  sliall 
nMjuin'  more  than  25,000,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  but 
it  was  absurd  ever  to  think  of  63,000. 

*  Wliat  can  be  the  reason  for  voting  in  181 5  under  the 
\w\\i\  of  •*  Privates'  lo<lging  allowance  and  stabling  for  the 
cavalry."  3.553/.,  and  in  1S16  under  the  same  head  10,290/.? 
This  estimate  has  i)een  sent  over  to  Palmerston.  Not  only 
no  rxi»la nation  has  been  sent  to  me,  but  not  even  a  eojA* 
of  it.  Fortunately  it  was  utterly  unintelligible,  and  he  sent 
to  nie  to  explain  it,  whieh  1  was  incapable  of  doing.  It  was 
to  liave  been  j>resented  antl  printed  to-day,  but  1  entreatetl 
him  nt»t  toexiM)se  us  to  thedis^^raee  of  printing  an  estimate 
for  1.S16  the  second  item  of  which  was  treble  the  estimate 
of  I  Si  5. 

*  What  can  l>c  the  meaning  of  *'  Signal  station  expenses 
5.000/.?**  Why  is  it  double  the  vote  of  last  year  ?  If  I 
am  not  mistaken,  the  signal  stations  are  to  be  abandoned  ; 
but  suppose  they  were  not,  why  is  the  vote  to  be  doubled  ? 
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*  I  am  really  harassed  and  annoyed  by  going  Hirounrh 
these  items,  but  they  are  all  equally  inexplicable.  Suppose 
these  estimates  had  been  presented,  and  I  had  been  asked 
about  them,  what  answer  have  you  enabled  me  to  give  ? 
I  must  beg  of  you  to  examine  thei:e  items,  and  not  to  trust 
to  General  Freeman. 

*  As  to  the  Barrack  estimate,  I  can  hardly  mention  it 
with  patience.  And  the  Yeomanry,  is  it  not  possible  to  put  011 
the  clothing  for  another  year  ?  They  really  do  so  Uttle  that 
it  is  immaterial  how  they  are  clothed.  Their  arms  are 
j^iven  them  more  for  their  own  protection  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  State.  The  attempt  to  uew-clothe  them  may 
lead  to  their  final  abolition.  The  tide  sets  very  very  strong 
in  favour  of  reduction  and  economy.' 

*  Feb.  16. — The  Volunteers  of  Ireland  are  charg«'(l 
this  year  to  the  public  at  much  more  than  double  the 
nmount  of  the  Volunteers  of  Groat  Britain.  It  is  very  well 
to  arm  and  organise  the  rrotestants  of  Ireland  for  their 
own  defence,  but  they  can  beat  oflf  a  carding  party  as  well 
in  old  red  coats  as  in  new  ones.* 

*  Feb.  22. — I  cannot  let  the  express  depart  without  thank- 
ing you  for  the  very  valuable  information  you  have  sent 
ine,  and  the  reductions  you  have  been  able  to  elVeet.  The 
information  is  just  what  1  wanted,  and  relieves  nie  from  ail 
anxiety.' 

*  Frb.  23. — I  have  not  accepted  the  oflered  rednelinn  «»f 
2.000/.  in  the  Meilical  Bnanl  estimates,  beinj^  jurfirtly 
satislied,  from  the  eharacter  of  those  who  presi«le  at  it,  liial 
no  exhortations  to  economy  are  needed  there.' 

As  the  best  nutans  of  enforcing  retrenchment,  tlio  Hotisr  of 
(\mimons  refused  to  continue  in  time  of  pouce  Utxcs  voiiii  in 
lime  of  war.  'J'lie  pro)>«Tty  lax  of  two  shillings  in  llic  p.mml  ha«l 
pHwhiced  more  than  fourteen  millions  a  year,  the  war  inail  tax 
lowanls  ihri'C  millions.  Hotli  iluse  taxes,  on  acci>iiiit  of  tlu- 
enormous  expcnditiire  caiist«l  by  Xapoleon's  'hundred  <lays.'  lli.* 
(iovernment  now  proposed  to  renew  for  a  time,  the  proinrty  lax 
only  at  one  shilling,  l)ut  from  the  first  there  were  ominous 
symptoms  of  resistance. 

p 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitwo7ih. 

•  Feb.  27,  1816. 

'  The  property  tax  comes  on  on  Friday,  and  will  be  the 
toughest  battle  of  the  session.  My  father,  who  is  a  very 
staunch  friend  of  Government  in  general,  seems  not  very 
steady  on  the  property  tax.  Probably  he  will  not  vote  at 
all.  Every  expedient  has  been  tried,  and  not  without  suc- 
cess, to  raise  the  country  against  it.* 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Peel,  having  obtained  from  the  Coin- 
mander-in-Chief  the  necessary  information,  made  a  long  and 
convincing  speech  in  support  of  his  reduced  estimates. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whit  worth. 

*  Feh.  28. — I  took  an  opi)ortunity  last  nij^htof  explaining 
the  grounds  on  which  25,cxx:)  nun  were  necessary  in  Ireland. 

'  I  thought  it  better  to  tell  the  truth,  and  not  let  the 
English  members  remain  in  the  gross  ignorance  in  which 
they  are  of  the  internal  state  of  Ireland.  It  is  really  fit 
that  they  should  know  a  little  better  than  they  do  the 
dilTerence  lHt>\eeii  England  and  Ireland.  I  determined, 
therefore,  that  the  advantage  of  an  explicit  and  candid 
statement  would  counterbalaiut*  the  partial  inconvenience 
which  may  aris**  from  an  expusure  of  our  real  situation. 
I  thought  it  a  gotnl  <»pp<»rtuiiity  to  enter  into  our  domestic 
military  policy,  if  I  may  so  cull  it,  and  I  really  l)elieve  not 
one  single  man  in  the  House  will  ol)ject  to  the  proposed 
establishment.  Sir  Jobn  Newport  was  the  only  Irishman 
who  spoke  (exci  pt  that  niountelmnk  Sir  F.  Flood),  and  he 
perfectly  concurreil  with  nie  as  to  the  necessity. 

*  If  you  shoulil  think  that  I  was  too  candid  in  iK)rtraying 
our  dibturbanci  s  and  in  e\hil»iling  our  weakness,  I  must 
b<g  y«)U  to  recolltct  ibc  inconveniences  to  which  we  nnist 
submit,  on  the  otlu  r  hand,  if  the  truth  be  not  told,  and  if 
we  are  to  have  laus  made  by  Knglishinen  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  because  tluy  are  well  fitted  for  England  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  Ireland/ 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  George  Hewett. 

•  Feb.  29,  1816. 

« I  feel  very  very  much  indebted  for  the  kindness  and 
readiness  with  which  you  compUed  with  my  earnest  and 
necessary  request  for  j'our  assistance  in  enabling  me  to 
justify  the  proposed  Peace  Establishment  for  Ireland.  The 
information  5'ou  sent  me  was  very  valuable  and  very  com- 
plete, and  in  consequence  of  the  statement  which  it  enabled 
me  to  make,  not  a  single  individual  has  expressed  a  doubt 
of  the  necessity  of  at  least  the  establishment  proposed.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  llliiticorth. 

•Feb.  29,  1816. 

*  My  only  ol)ject  in  requesting  a  rigorous  examination  of 
the  several  estimates  is  this — not  to  curtail  proper  and 
necessary  expenditure,  but,  foreseeing  as  I  do  the  nio^t 
minute  examination  and  inquiry,  to  be  enabled  completely 
and  satisfactorily  to  vindicate  every  questioned  item. 

*  The  cry  for  economj'  is  perhaps  carried  to  an  unreason- 
able extent,  but  you  can  scarcely  conceive  the  extent  to 
which  among  our  own  friends  it  is  carried.  They  will  not 
object,  and  a  ^'reat  majority  will  not  object,  to  what  is 
reasonable,  but  tliiV  will  require,  with  much  more  minute- 
ness than  ever  they  required  before,  account  and  juvMif. 

*  I  tremble  for  the  ]»roclaniationsj  and  one  of  my  nas'^ns 
for  telling  so  nuuh  trutli  the  other  ni;;ht  was  to  )»reparo 
Kn<,'lishmen  for  snme  pecuniary  demands  \\hich  in  Englahd 
ihey  would  think  unneeeshary.  I  know  perfectly  W(  11  that 
I  drew  the  state  of  Ireland  in  faint  colours.  I  said  nothing 
of  the  universal  «li.-alTet  tion  of  the  lower  orders,  and  the 
mischievous  spirit  with  which  it  is  kept  uj)  by  ihns  •  who 
have  influence  over  them.  But  I  told  truth  nioii^'li  to 
alarm  many  an  h<nhst  Kn«;lishman,  and  convince  him 
that  he  knows  about  as  innch  of  the  state  of  Ireland  as  he 
does  of  the  state  of  Kainschatka. 

*  What  do  you  think  of  Vansittart  tellinj;  tiie  House  that 

*  Under  the  name  of  puliliahing  proclamations  the  Iribh  Govcmimnt 
largclj  subsidised  the  press. 
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Ireland  would  provide  three  millions  this  year,  without 
saying  a  word  to  Fitzgerald  [Chancellor  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer],  who  would  have  told  him  that  she  could  no 
more  raise  by  taxation  one  million  than  ten  thousand 
millions  ? ' 

*  March  2. — I  am  afraid  we  have  Uttle  hope  of  carrying 
the  property  tax.     The  Irish  members  begin  to  rat.' 

In  his  zeal  to  cut  down  one  of  the  worst  sinecures,  Mr. 
Peel  showed  a  disposition  to  appeal  from  the  Home  Secretary  to 
tlie  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  Uoase  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Sifhnoufh, 

*  March  15,  1816. 

*  I  wish  you  would  si)eak  to  Lord  Liverpool  and  Lord 
Castlereagh  before  you  decide  that  the  question  of  the 
(Uerk  of  the  Pleas  office  should  be  left  to  the  tardy  decision 
of  a  court  of  law.  Foster  says  that  the  abuses  discovered 
in  the  office  are  enormous,  that  the  amount  of  fees  exacted 
fnmi  the  suitors  is  not  less  than  30,000/.  per  annum,  of  wliith 
tlie  pruicipal  clerk  did  not  ri  ceive  mon*  than  one-tln'rd  ;  a  Mr. 
Pollock,  the  first  deputy,  is  in  tin*  receipt  of  eight  or  nino 
tliousand  a  year  as  his  own  share  of  the  [»rotits;  otiier 
deputies  and  persons  unniiessarily  eniplovecl  have  profits 
amounting  to  twelve  or  fonrttH*n  hundred  a  y«'ar  ea<']i. 
l'«»ster  thinks  that  every  p(»ssiljK'  diffimlty  will  Ih'  thr«)wn 
in  tliewiyof  an  early  <lrei>i«in  in  tlie  lri>h  Courts,  and 
then  there  is  an  ai>i)eal  to  th«»  House  of  Lonls.  In  thi* 
nu»an  time,  the  Cliief  JJaron'  is  receiving  the  enormous 
profits  arising  from  the>e  en(»rmous  ainises.  I  tliink  you 
will  find  the  House  of  Coimiions  indisp<»sed  to  permit  the 
delay  to  intervene.* 

At  the  same  time  an  inclination  \vu*i  shown  in  both  Ilousisnf 
I*arliament  towards  a  ^'em-ral  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland. 
This  Mr.  Peel  was  dttermintd  to  risisl.  but  he  found  it  prudt  nt 
to  concede  a  limited  invosti^Mtion. 

•  The  Chief  Baron,  with  doubtful  right,  had  hastened  to  appoint  his  son. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whituorth. 

*  Irish  Office  :  March  11,  181 6. 

*  Sir  John  Newport  has  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  receive  your  opinion  and  advice  upon  it.  From  a  vague 
and  general  and  undefined  inquirj'  no  possible  good  can 
result.  The  great  feature  (to  borrow  a  word  from  Lord 
Castlereagh)  of  our  domestic  politics  is  the  Cathohc  ques- 
tion. This  we  have  been  inquiring  into  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years,  until  we  are  heartily  tired  of  it.  No  pro- 
gress has  been  made ;  the  House  and  the  country  are 
divided  upon  it,  and  how  could  a  Select  Committee  of 
twenty-one  persons  hope  to  reconcile  the  difference  ?  Other 
questions  of  a  general  nature — Tithes,  Finance,  Educatioii 
— have  been  already  inquired  into.  I  dare  say  the  vohinii- 
nous  rei>orts  on  the  two  latter  have  never  been  read.  But 
where  is  the  use  of  further  inquiry  if  members  will  neglect 
the  means  they  already  have  of  informing  themselves  ? 

*  I  was  strongly  disposed  to  resist  the  motion  altogether, 
but  a  thought  occurred  to  me  this  morning  as  I  walked 
down  here,  which  I  throw  out  for  your  consideration. 

'  Might  not  some  good  result  from  an  iuijuiry  into  the 
causes  and  progress  of  the  disorders  which  have  led  to  tin; 
nppliration  of  the  lnsurrecti(m  Act  in  Tii>pc*rary,  Wesi- 
nuath,  Kiii;:*s  County,  and  Limt-rirk  ?  llrrc  would  be  a 
dttinite  inquiry  with  a  specifu-  object.  These  count  its 
would  pnscnt  a  sini-imen  of  the  state  of  lrelan«l.  Tlir 
disturbances  there  have  not  originated  in  party  l»o!itirs  or 
dissensions.  The  minds  of  all  good  men  are  made  up  as 
to  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stoj)  to  tlu-in,  and  the  l^qK- 
les>ness  of  any  other  immediate  remedies  than  foive.  I 
know  of  no  disclosures  that  we  need  fear,  n(»r  of  any  oiln  r 
discoveries  that  can  be  made,  than  that  we  have  acleii 
upon  the  general  feeling  of  the  loyal  and  respectable 
)»ortion  of  the  community,  have  followed  (in  s<une  cases 
reluctantly)  their  demands  for  rigour  and  coercion,  and 
have   administered  justice  with  the  utmost  impartiality. 
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The  cause  of  the  rebels  is  so  decidedly  a  bad  one,  so  little 
justification  can  be  found  for  them,  the  exposure  of  the 
iniquities  and  atrocities  must  be  so  complete,  they  must  be 
shown  to  be  so  unprovoked  by  any  act  of  Government, 
that  a  full  exposure  might  possibly  be  of  service  both  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

'  Pray  turn  all  this  in  your  mind.  There  might  be  some 
ground  for  cavil  and  suspicion  if,  afi^r  such  manifest  proof 
of  disturbance  as  six  or  seven  proclamations  under  the 
Insurrection  Act  afford,  we  rejected  all  inquiry.' 

'March  13. — As  if  we  had  not  debate  enough  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  I  went  last  night  and  attended  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  on  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's motion  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  country. 
Ireland  formed  a  prominent  part.' 

*Lord  Limerick  thought  fit  to  make  a  most  shameful 
speech,  full  of  irritation.  I  told  him  I  thouj^ht  it  was  worse 
than  Judge  Fletch?r's  charge.  All  except  Lord  Holland 
and  Lord  Buckingham  &c.  were  disgusted  with  it.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford  sp.ike  of  both  of  us  with  a  lii»trality  that 
sliows  that  ho  does  not  wish  to  make  Ireland  worse  than 
she  is,  by  making  hor  the  arena  of  political  squabbles, 

*  It  would  be  gratifying  to  you  to  hear  tin-  terms  in  which 
your  conduct  in  the  Government  is  si><)ken  of  by  all  men  (»f 
ail  i>o]itieal  parties.  Everyone  admits  that  whatever  may 
he  the  misfortunes  of  Ireland,  none  of  them  are  attributable 
t  >  yon  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  everything  has  been  done  by 
you  that  could  be  wished  or  hoped  for. 

*  I  have  had  a  conversation  with  Lord  Liverpool  this 
niorning.  I  asked  him  whether  he  had  turned  his  thoughtti 
towards  selecting  your  successor.  He  sjiid  that  he  had  not, 
hinted  at  a  strong  wish  that  you  should  remain  anotlK-r 
year,  but  confessed  tliat  after  the  en;4a;^ement  made  to  you 
on  your  assumj^tion  of  the  Governnunl  he  should  liave  a 
tlifViculty  in  proposing  it.  I  said  little  or  nothing  on  the 
Btibjeet,  save  that  it  is  my  wish  to  retire  from  the  scene 
with  vou.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Gregory. 

'Maroh  15,  1816. 

'  People  in  Ireland  are  very  ignorant  of  the  diflBculties  of 
managing  business  in  the  House  of  Commons.  They  think 
it  very  wrong  for  a  certain  description  of  persons  to  meddle 
with  Irish  aflFairs.     It  may  be  so,  but  who  is  to  prevent  it  ? 

'  I  believe  an  honest  despotic  Government  would  be  by 
far  the  fittest  Government  for  Ireland.  But  while  you 
have  any  deliberative  assembly,  in  which  every  member  is 
at  liberty  to  bring  every  subject  under  consideration,  how 
are  you  to  deal  with  such  a  body  ?  You  must  discuss  the 
question.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  *'  This  is  a  delicate  subject, 
and  does  not  bear  discussion."  A  loud  laugh  would  be  the 
answer  to  such  an  argument.  Look  at  every  night's  debate 
in  the  House,  and,  still  more,  hear  every  night's  debate. 
See  with  what  rigour  and  unrelenting];  scrutiny  every  paltry 
increase  to  an  officer's  salary  in  England  is  inquired  into, 
every  guard  at  the  door  of  a  theatre  or  an  exhibition 
investigated  and  abused,  or  rather  condemned  without 
investigation,  and  then  judge  of  the  trouble  of  managing 
Irish  affairs  in  such  an  assembly,  and  of  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  that  you  can  withdraw  them  from  notice  and 
discussion.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Wlntuorth. 

'  March  18,  1S16. 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  tlie  i)olioy  of  resisting  Sir 
John  Nc*\v]K)rl's  motion.  The  quesii(»n  is  wbetlier,  with  a 
view  to  fortify  our  resistance  against  his  speculative  inquiry, 
it  might  not  \yQ  politic  to  offer  a  limited  infjuiry.  Some 
management  may  be  necessary  where  tlie  I  louse  of  Commons 
is  concerned.  Many  people  may  argue  thus  (|)€ople  very  well 
disiK»pi'(l):  '*AVe  acquit  the  Irish  Govtrnment  of  all  blame, 
but  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo  they  have  enforced  the 
Insurrecti^m  Act  in  four  counties,  and  have  required  a 
much  larger  force  for  Ireland  than  for  Great  l^ritain,  and  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  know  something  of  the  extent  of  the 
disturbance  which  evidently  prevails."  ' 
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'March  19. — AVe  were  beat  last  night  on  the  Property 
Tax  by  a  majority  of  no  less  than  thirty-seven.  This  is 
rather  alarming.  I  am  afraid  we  sliall  find  the  House 
of  Commons  a  very  unmanageable  bod}*  on  some  other 
questions— Civil  List,  Malt  Tax,  &c/ 

'March  20.— The  Cabinet  have  just  determined  to 
abandon  altogether  Vansittart's  plan  of  raising  the  sup- 
plies within  the  year  by  taxation.  The  AVar  Malt  Tax  is  to 
be  given  up,  for  this  good  reason — that  the  Cabinet  is 
afraid  of  being  beat  upon  it,  as  they  were  upon  the  Pro- 
perty Tax.  The  withdrawal  of  the  Malt  Tax  in  England 
necessitates  its  withdrawal  in  Ireland.  What  is  to  be  done 
I  know  not.  The  finances  are,  I  fear,  in  a  wretched  state. 
The  expenditure  of  this  year  for  establishments,  exclusive 
of  interest  of  debt,  is  thirt}'  millions.  Suppose  it  can  be 
reduced  next  year  to  twenty  milUons,  a  reduction  of  one- 
tbird.  The  revenue,  now  that  the  taxes  on  property  and 
malt  are  withdrawn,  will  fall  short  of  the  reduced  exi)endi- 
ture  (even  if  you  were  to  add  the  sinking  fund  to  the 
ordinary  revenue),  according  to  Huskisson's  calculation,  by 
five  or  six  millions. 

*  We  are  very  much  afrai<l  of  being  run  close  to-night  on 
tlie  question  of  an  increase  to  Croker's  jieace  salary,  and  a 
jM'tty  increase  of  two  or  three  lunidred  pounds  a  yi'ur  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  l»evenue.  If.  after  havin;,'  Ui n 
supi)orted  throuj^h  such  events  as  have  lately  taken  plaer 
in  Europe,  after  having  conducted  a  war  of  principle  for 
twenty-three  years,  and  brought  it  to  such  a  glorious  ter- 
mination, the  Government  is  to  l>e  abandoned  by  its  friends 
on  such  paltry  questions  as  these,  it  will  Ik*  equally  extra- 
ordinary, and.  in  the  end,  unfortunate. 

*  1  hope  I  shall  be  abli'  to  give  you  a  better  account  of 
to-niglit's  contest  than  of  that  on  the  Pro]HTty  Tax.  If  wt- 
are  beaten  or  run  very  hard,  if  we  are  compelled  to  reduci- 
salaries  already  actually  granted,  it  will  be  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  Government,  and  have  a  very  bad  effect  in 
the  country.  I  tremble  for  tin*  Civil  List,  in  which  there 
has  been  an  enormous  exceeding.' 
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'  March  2 1 . — The  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  mani- 
fested itself  last  night  completely.  It  was  proposed  to  make 
the  peace  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  equal  to 
the  war  salary.  Methuen,  the  seconder  of  the  Address,  moved 
a  resolution,  not  merely  curtailing  the  salary  of  the  Secretary, 
hut  censuring  the  proposed  increase  as  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  the  i)ublic  money.  AVe  resisted  and  beat  Mr. 
Methuen,  but  only  by  a  majority  of  twenty-nine.  If  the 
question  had  simply  been  whether  the  salaries  should  be 
reduced  or  not,  we  should  have  been  beaten  decidedly,  but 
Bankes  and  others  who  require  the  reduction  voted  against 
the  censure. 

*  It  is  im^jossible  not  to  feel  the  injury  which  these  ques- 
tions, paltry  as  they  are,  are  doing  to  Government.  I  am 
not  singular  in  thinking  that  if  the  Government  had  been 
l>eaten  last  night  they  could  not  have  retained  their  offices. 
Tile  Government  must  give  up  Croker's  salary,  and  I  know 
they  intend  to  give  it  up.' 

Mr.  Pci'I  to  Sir  E.  LittMtalrs. 

'March  25,  1S16. 

*  I  must  now  call  your  attention  to  the  necessary  reduc- 
tions in  the  several  departments  connected  with  the  army 
and  military  estimates.  As  the  latter  are  to  be  so  much 
diminished,  the  labours  of  the  de|>artnients  must  be  dimi- 
nislu'd  also,  and  the  number  (»f  persons  employed  must 
undiT^'o  a  corresponding,'  reduction. 

*  In  this  country  ihey  are  reilucin*^  in  all  directions. 
After  what  has  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  wouKl 
be  a  needless  waste  of  the  tinu-  of  biith  of  us  were  I  to  say 
unylhing  about  the  ne(e>sity  of  economy.* 

*  March  2O. — How  is  it  possible  lo  propose  that  one  shil- 
liii;^  should  l)e  j^ranled  to  a  ^eiu  ral  olVicer  on  the  slalV  in 
Inland,  when  sixiMMice  is  j^ranted  in  Kn^^land  ?  This  is 
railed  *•  a  modifuatiou  *'  in  official  phrase,  but  it  ought  to  be 
called  doubling  the  allowance. 

*  Set  your  face  steadily  against  all  increases  of  salary, 
iJl  extra   allowances,  all   plausible  claims   for  additional 
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emoluinent.     Economy  must  be  the  order  of  the  daj^  rigid 
economy,  or But  I  need  not  allude  to  the  alternative.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory, 

*  March  26,  1816. 

*  The  state  of  the  magistracy  generally,  and  the  necessity 
of  an  entire  revision  of  it,  will  be  prominent  topics  in  the 
debate  of  April  4.  It  is  fair  that  the  Chancellor  should 
know  this.  It  is  his  immediate  concern,  though  I  think  we 
ought  all  to  stand  connected.  I  never  shall  shift  responsi- 
bility from  the  shoulders  of  the  Government,  as  a  collec- 
tive body,  to  those  of  an  individual  member  of  it. 

'  Tell  the  Chancellor  that  the  magistracy  will  be  discussed. 
Profess  my  willingness  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  which 
he  may  wish.  He  will,  I  know,  mount  on  his  high  horse 
and  prance,  about  the  character  of  judges,  readiness  to 
meet  inquiry,  and  so  forth.  That  will  do  very  well  in 
Dublin,  but  it  will  not  answer  here.  I  wish  to  God  one 
could  prevent  the  character  of  judges  from  being  attacked  ; 
but  as  we  cannot,  we  had  better  Ik?  able  to  defend  them,  as 
I  have  no  doubt  we  can.  As  to  readiness  to  meet  inquiry, 
that  will  not  be  a  very  serviceable  weaix)n  to  fight  with  on 
a  motion  for  inquiry.* 

*  March  27. — This  is  not  a  happy  moment  for  the  incrense 
of  salaries.  Hold  the  purse-strings  very  close,  except  in 
those  cases  where  the  peace  of  the  country  is  concerned.' 

'  March  29. — I  will  thank  you  immediately  to  accede  to 
the  discontinuance  of  the  "Dublin  Journal.**  I  am  sure 
Lord  'Whitworth  will  concur  in  this.  The  account  might  be 
fairly  stated  thus.  Given  to  Mr.  Gifford  60/.,  loss  to  Govern- 
ment 1,400/.,  and  in  point  of  injury  and  discredit  as  much 
more.' 

Mr,  I'ccl  to  the  Attorneif 'General, 

*  March  29.  1S16. 

'  The  state  of  the  magistracy  will  be  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  debate.  The  object  will  l)e  to  effect  a  general  revision 
and  reform.    I  am  sure  it  needs  reform,  and  will  not  bcac 
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much  inquiry.  What  do  j'ou  think,  and  what  does  the  Lord 
Chancellor  think,  of  a  general  revision,  of  dissolving  the 
present  Commission  and  forming  a  new  one  ?  ' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  JJliit worth, 

*  March  30.— Lord  Liverpool  seems  much  relieved  by 
your  generous  ofifer  to  remain  till  May  18 17. 

*  Lord  Castlereagh  is  in  very  low  spirits,  but  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
Lord  Liverpool.  He  perhaps  feels  uneasy  at  the  prospect 
of  Canning's  accession  to  the  Cabinet,  and  no  doubt  he  is 
annoyed  at  finding  all  the  reputation  which  he  has  gained 
by  his  continental  labours  avails  him  so  little  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  questions  of  economy. 

'  I  have  been  trying  to  impress  Lord  Liverpool  with  the 
extreme  danger  of  a  political  inquir}'  into  the  affairs  of 
Ireland.  The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  am  inclined  to 
deprecate  it.  It  is  very  difficult  to  manage  even  the  most 
limited  inquiry.  How  could  we  prevent  the  introduction 
of  Tithe,  Magistracy,  the  Catholic  question  itself  ?  Suppose 
this  question  asked,  **  What  influence  have  the  Catholic 
priesthood  over  the  i)easantry,  and  how  do  they  exert  it  ?  " 
Does  not  the  answer  to  this  open  immediately  the  whole 
question  of  the  relation  between  the  priesthood  and  the 
State  ?  I  fear,  however,  some  inquiry  we  must  have, 
though  no  good  can  come  from  it,  but  the  temper  of  tlie 
times  must  be  consulted.  I  am  satisfied  to  resist  inquiry, 
but  then  if  I  am  beaten  I  should  like  to  resign,  and  not 
submit  to  the  hunjilialion  (»f  being  forced  into  such  a 
measure.' 

Mr,  Vt'rl  ^)  Mr,  (rrefjonf, 

'  April  2,—  T]u'  Cliancellor  thinks  I  am  nervous  upon 
some  matters  in  whieh  1  am  not  personally  concerned,  and 
he  is  perfectly  right.  1  am  more  than  nervous  when  I 
consider  the  prolmble  consequences  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  when  I  reflect  that  I  could 
not  select  a  Committee  upon  which,  from  the  very  necessity 
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of  putting  on  it  certain  individuals  in  ofiSce — Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Fitzgerald,  Pole,  &c. — I  must  not  insure  an  immense 
majority  of  persons  pledged  on  the  Catholic  question. 
Every  Opposition  man  that  I  could  choose  prepared  to  go 
almost  any  length,  and  even  my  own  friends  prepared  to 
go  infinitely  farther  than  myself.  Have  I  not  a  right  to 
be  nervous  when  I  contemplate  a  political  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  Ireland  entered  into  with  such  a  bias ;  when  the 
Chancellor  has  told  me  within  two  days  that  there  are 
**  monstrous  abuses  in  and  by  the  magistracy  of  Ireland  ;  " 
and  when  I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  if  that  honest 
admission  were  known  I  should  be  outvoted  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one  if  I  attempted  to  resist  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  magistracy  ? 

'  The  Chancellor  says,  "  How  can  a  committee  reform 
these  abuses  ? "  I  do  assure  the  Chancellor  that  a  com- 
mittee will  not  be  prevented  by  asking  such  a  question.  I 
will  do  more  to  prevent  a  cnminittee  by  showing  thai,  in 
the  alleged  instances  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  magis- 
trates, Government  had  looked  accurate!)*  and  impartially 
into  the  case  (as  they  have  done  in  Hamilton's  casi),  by 
being  prepared  to  vin<licate  the  Government  where  its  con- 
duct is  censured,  and  to  explain  its  conduct  where  it  is 
questioned,  than  by  all  the  ingenious  arguments  about  the 
respective  powers  of  the  Kxecutive  and  Legislative  authori- 
ties that  were  ever  devised.  I  have  to  deal  with  a  House 
of  Commons  whose  decided  and  irresistible  tone  is  this — if 
we  show  a  strong  susjiicion  of  grievance,  and  you  cannot 
satisfactorily  explain,  we  must  have  a  committee,  not  to 
act,  but  to  inquire  ;  not  to  reform  the  magistracy  of  Ireland, 
but  to  establish  the  necessity  of  your  reforming  it.  Don't 
Fuppose,  and  don't  let  the  Chancellor  suppose,  that  1  am 
nervous  either  for  his  sake  or  mine,  but  I  am  ni-rvous  on 
this  account — 1  think  the  present  system  on  wliidi  the 
(Government  of  Ireland  is  conducted  is  the  best  ;  but  I  am 
terribly  afraid  that  Englishmen  who  know  nothinj^  of 
Ireland  would  not  concur  with  me  if  they  inquired  into 
detail/ 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whituorth. 

*  April  5. — You  will  have  seen  that  Lord  Buckingham's 
motion  for  a  Committee  of  the  ^Yhole  House  [of  Lords]  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority-,  but  the  debate  was  not  a 
very  consoling  one.  If  we  could  persuade  our  friends  to 
be  silent,  we  might  have  some  hope.  But  if  Lord  Redes- 
dale  will  address  himself  to  the  Op2)osition  benches,  and 
will  describe  Ireland  as  a  country  in  which  '*  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  corrupt,"  will  lament  over  the  failure  of 
his  constant  endeavours  to  procure  reforms,  at  what  a 
tremendous  disadvantage  do  we  enter  the  lists.  You 
would  have  trembled  if  you  had  heard  his  speech  and 
Lord  Mountjoy's,  neither  of  them  intended  to  do  any 
harm,  but  admitting  through  sheer  ignorance  all  sorts  of 
abuses  which  do  not  exist,  and  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  us.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Attorney-nmeral  {S(nirin), 

*  April  8.— I  wish  to  God  it  was  possiblu  to  revise  the 
magistracy,  for  half  our  disorders  aiul  ^listiirbances  arise 
from  the  negligence  of  some  and  corruption  and  party  spirit 
of  otlurs.  But  what  local authoritifs can  you  tru>l  t<» ?  'Ihc 
Chancellor  cannot  act  without  lo<al  information,  and  the 
sources  whence  he  must  d<rive  it  arc  in  many  ca.-i s  as  im- 
pure as  the  magistracy. 

*  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you  as  to  the  appnintnnnt  of 
ShirilTs.  In  this,  like  every llung  iIm*.  \\c  ha\r  Kij;:Hsh 
practice  and  Knglish  prejudice  to  contend  with. 

'I  cannot  make  Lord  LiviriMHil  understand  uhy  the 
judges  in  Ireland  should  not  have  tlie  virtual  nMniinatinn. 
If  then-  wer*'  no  Smith,  and  no  Fht«'her,  an<l  no  J>:iy.  and 
nn  <le(tiomerin^  jiid^e>,  1  think  the  p  ennnuenduli'Mi  of  the 
jud'^'e  of  assiz#- might  Im*  safely  attenditi  to.  JJut  yoii  ^ijj 
s*-e  at  once  tin*  difticulty  of  making  an  «»lg«eiion  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  on  account  (»f  the  rharact^r  or 
practires  of  individuals. 

'  Lord  Redesdale  says  the  office  of  Suh-Sheriff  is  made  a 
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great  instrument  of  abuse.  Have  you  reason  to  think  it  ? 
And  can  you  enable  me  to  remedy  in  any  way  such  abuse 
if  it  exists  ? 

*  When  English  members  hear  that  the  Sheriflf  appoints 
the  Grand  Jury,  that  the  Grand  Jury  tax  the  county,  that 
the  Sheriflf  has  considerable  influence  at  elections,  and  that 
the  Sheriflf  is  appointed  openly  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  member  supporting  the  Government,  they  ai*e  startled 
not  a  little. 

'  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  I  believe,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  have  a 
very  large  discretion  as  to  the  appointment  of  Sheriflf,  but 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  defend  the  exercise  by  the  Sheriflf  of 
any  power  which  gives  to  the  party  supporting  Government 
undue  preponderance  in  the  county.  That  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  felt  to  be  an  abuse,  and  a  great  abuse,  of  the  authority 
of  Sheriflf.  The  best  plan  prol)ably  of  remedying  the  evil 
will  be  to  curtail  the  power  which  makes  his  appointment 
political,  and  if  there  are  any  abuses  in  the  office  of  Sub- 
Slieriflf,  to  correct  them  without  delaj'. 

*  I  mean  to  impute  many  of  the  evils  of  Ireland  to  the 
real  cause  of  it — that  infernal  curse,  the  forty- shilling  free- 
holds.' 

Mr.  Pf^'l  to  Lord  JVhitworth. 

*  April  8. — There  is  nothing  I  know  which  is  more  ^^ur- 
prising  to  an  Englishman  than  the  mode  of  nominating  the 
Sheriffs  in  Ireland.  I  know  that  this  is  a  most  convenient 
patronage  to  the  Govrrnment,  but  I  know  also  that  I  cannot 
hint  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  such  a  source  of  i)atr()n- 
agf,  and  I  confess  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  it. 

*  I  can  form  a  judgment  of  the  impression  su<-h  a  i>racliie 
makes  on  the  minds  of  others  l)y  witnessing  that  which  it 
makes  on  Lord  Liverpool.  He  can  hardly  credit  it,  and 
most  cautiously  avoided  alhiding  to  the  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  told  me  he  could  not  find  a  word 
to  say  in  its  defence/ 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Littlehales. 

•  AprU  9,  i8i6. 

*I  had  a  number  of  inquiries  made  of  me  last  night 
respecting  a  lamentable  aflfray  in  the  town  of  Boscrea,  in 
which  a  man  has  been  killed  by  the  yeomanry  of  that  town. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  inquiry  should  take  place 
into  this  whole  affair,  and  if  the  corps  of  yeomanry  have 
acted  improi>erly  as  a  body,  for  God's  sake  as  a  body  let 
them  be  punished.  There  is  enough  bad  blood  in  Tipperary 
without  those  blockheads  aggravating  it  with  their  party 
tunes.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitworih. 

'April  lo,  i8i6. 

*  If  you  should  approve  of  my  proposed  amendment  to 
Newiwrt's  address,  we  should  apply  ourselves  without  delay 
to  the  preparation  of  the  means  of  affording  information. 
The  chiof  thing  required  will  be  accuracy  and  precision.  If 
any  one  intelhgent  person  could  devote  his  time  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  materials,  it  would  probably  be  the  best  way 
of  setting  about  the  business.  When  we  have  got  the 
»ik(*Ieton  of  our  history,  we  can  easily  clothe  the  bones 
with  a  suitablif  pro|)ortion  of  llesh  and  blood. 

'  If  it  is  wished,  I  will  undertake  to  put  the  facts  in  a 
proper  state  to  apiK-ar  before  Parliament ;  and  as  I  must 
of  course  have  ^'n*at«r  expfritnct^  in  parliamentary  pajurs 
than  otliirs  of  your  advisers,  1  may  undertake  this  part  of 
the  duty  williout  nscrve  or  scruple. 

•When  you  rea<l  my  communications  with  nspict  to 
I'arlianuiitary  prnctfdin»4S  concerning  Ireland,  riiiu  nilu  r 
always  this  maxim,  (»f  the  truth  of  which  I  am  vury  .sHon^^ly 
ronvinri<l — that  it  is  txptdi*  nt  to  yield  something  V(>lun- 
tarily  and  wiili  a  ;:«uh1  ;^'rai'«',  in  order  to  prevent  the  neces- 
bity  of  yittldin;;  nnii-li  in<»iv  by  compulsion.' 

*  April  2^,-  Our  Irish  debate  last  night  was  dull  and 
uninteresting  enou^^h.  I  believe  Mr.  Plunket  surprised  and 
di8ap|K)inted  everyone.  lie  made  a  factious,  mischievous, 
uncandid   speech,   depreciating    every   advantage  that   is 
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likely  to  be  extended  to  Ireland,  complaining  that  the  rope 
and  the  gibbet  are  the  only  remedies,  &c.  I  never  was 
more  surprised  than  at  the  tone  he  took.  Not  that  it  was 
hostile  to  us,  for  it  was  the  reverse;  but  if  I  had  seen 
the  speech  reported,  I  should  have  said  it  was  the  speech  of 
Mr.  O'Gorman,  not  of  Mr.  Plunket. 

*  Grattan's  was  at  least  equally  extraordinary  on  the  other 
side.  He  cut  the  ground  entirely  away  from  his  friends. 
Newport's  address  alleged  that  **  the  state  of  Ireland  is  most 
aflSicting,  and  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  British  Empire." 
Grattan  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  disorders  to  com- 
mercial distress,  declared  that  the  insurrections  were  mere 
cutaneous  disorders,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was  a  state 
not  for  condolence  but  for  thanksgiving  and  congratulation. 
There  was  no  brilliancy,  none  of  his  usual  peculiarity  of 
style,  but  any  man  who  heard  him  speak  must  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  become  an  ultra-loyalist. 

*  After  Lord  Kedesdale's  declaration  (to  which  his  having 
held  the  office  of  Chancellor  gives  a  weight  which  nothing 
else  would  give  to  an  oi>inion  proceeding  from  luni^  that  the 
mode  of  appointing  Sherifts  "poisons  the  sources  of  justice,'* 
and  witnessing  the  general  feeling  among  the  English 
against  making  the  nomination  of  a  most  important  officer 
in  the  execution  of  justice  dependent  on  the  will  of  thi* 
county  member,  I  thought  it  highly  expedient  to  give  a 
positive  assurance  that  the  Government  would  revert  to  the 
ancient  and  legal  practice  of  appointing  the  Sheriffs  in 
Ireland. 

*  I  really  do  not  apprehend  any,  or  at  least  very  little, 
inconvenience  from  the  abandonment  of  the  present  prac- 
tice in  any  point  of  view,  even  in  that  of  patronage.  With 
a  pure  Beneh — and  tim<»  wilK  1  hope,  purify  it — the  change 
would  be  an  essential  change  for  the  better/ 

The  interest  of  the  Catliolic  question  this  year  lay  chiefly 
in  an  open  rupture  among  tlie  Catholics  themselves,  the  ex- 
treme men  quarrelling  also  with  their  best  Protestant  supporter, 
Grattan. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 

•Feb.  17,  1816. 

'  From  the  inclosed  you  will  perceive  that  the  schism 
which  has  long  existed  between  the  Catholic  aristocracy  and 
the  "  Catholic  leaders,"  as  they  call  themselves,  is  openly 
avowed,  and  that  a  meeting  of  the  former,  respectably 
attended  and  temperately  conducted,  has  taken  place.  The 
information  is  of  considerable  importance.  I  think  you 
will  find  that  the  mob,  and  the  priesthood,  and  the  prelacy, 
will  adhere  to  the  **  leaders." 

*  Tinnehinch  is  the  name  of  Mr.  Grattan's  residence,  and 
"  the  Tinnehinch  gang  "  is  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  desig- 
nations now  applied  by  the  Catholic  leaders  to  Mr.  Grattan 
and  his  family.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  Whituorth. 

•  May  S,  i8i6. 

•  The  inclosed  paper  contains  the  late  resolutions  and 
petition  of  the  Honiaii  Catholic  prelates.  The  prelates  will 
unite  with  those  who  demand  concession  without  security, 
and  the  prelates  and  Koman  Catholic  lawyers  will  carry 
with  them  the  whole  mass  of  the  population,  and  effectually 
prevent  any  kind  of  concession  that  is  not  perfectly  uncpiali- 
fied  and  uneiiiI»arra>MMl  by  securities.  I  vtrily  bulitve  the 
rc-enactnuiit  nf  ijh-  1\  nal  Laws  would  not  jjroduce  much 
more  connn(»tion  and  clamour  f«>r  a  time,  than  tlie  enactment 
at  the  present  nioim  iil  of  tlic  IJill  of  181 3.* 

This  a(llu>it)ii  of  llio  Ilishops  8howc<l  how  true  were  the 
Catholic  iiislinrt<,  or  liow  ^'leat  was  the  intlmnce  of  O'Connell, 
in  denouncing',  a<  a  blow  t<»  spiritual  independence,  the  \  elo  pro- 
loosed  in  iSi  ;.  To  ?*inli  *  Mi-nrities' as  (iratlan  tlii«n  conteni- 
plaU'd,  it  was  clt-ar  that  (aihohcs  would  not  c<»n>ent.  Vet,  on 
(irattuii*s  resolution  to  take  the  Catholic  disabihtits  into  early 
consideration,  so  di>li*:irl«ned  were  the  Prototani  joarty  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  not  one  of  them  would  speak  but  Mr. 
Peel.  They  held  their  tongues,  voted,  and  were  surprised  to  find 
themselves  so  strong. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  jrhitivorth. 

•  Irish  Office :  May  25,  18 16. 

'  I  hope  you  were  satisfied  with  the  division,  if  not  with 
the  debate,  on  the  Catholic  question.  The  Protestant  cause 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  lukewarm  or  timid  or  incompe- 
tent men.  Can  you  conceive  that  within  ten  minutes  of 
the  division  our  friends  proposed  that  we  should  not  divide, 
fancying  we  should  be  in  a  small  minority  ?  Yorke  was 
adverse  to  a  division  decidedly.  Eyder  was  not  in  the  House. 
Sir  William  Scott  would  give  no  advice,  but  would  not 
speak.  Manners  thought  we  ought  to  divide,  but  that  it 
was  impossible,  unless  some  one  would  speak  even  a  few 
words.  Grattan,  Parnell,  Mather,  Hippisley,  Castlereagh 
had  spoken ;  not  a  single  Protestant  had  said  a  word,  and 
I  deterniined,  therefore,  to  take  a  part  which  otliers  with 
more  weight  might  have  taken,  and  to  divide  the  House  at 
any  rate.  Indeed  if  some  person  in  office  had  not  signified 
his  intention  to  divide,  some  country  gentleman  no  doubt 
would  have  done  so.  The  result  was  a  majority  of  thirty, 
to  our  great  surprise  and  satisfaction.' 

*  Muff  27. — To  tell  you  the  real  truth,  I  am  not  at  all 
sorry  that  Mr.  Webber  was  not  present  at  the  Catholic 
debate.  I  hear  that  he  is  a  violent  and  intemperate  man, 
witli  little  command  over  himself,  and  if  this  be  his 
character  he  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  H  I  were  you, 
I  would  send  word  to  him  that  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect 
inditViifnce  to  the  Government  whether  he  went  over  or 
not,  that  it  was  due  to  the  Primate  to  go  over,  but  that 
you  would  not  encourage  the  slightest  hope  of  personal 
a<lvantage  to  himself  from  the  voyage.  We  do  not  want 
him,  and  I  really  would  not  give  him  the  promise  of  a 
tide-waiter's  place  for  any  service  ho  can  render  us  this 
session.' 

'  Maff  20.— I  will  take  good  care  of  Littlehales  on  his 
arrival.  As  large  bodies  move  slowly,  we  have  yet  heard 
nothing  of  him.     He  will  be  just  in  time  to  hear  of  the 
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discomfiture  of  his  friends  the  dandies.  Mr.  Brummell 
has  decamped,  to  the  confusion  of  his  collaterals  and  his 
creditors.  He  left  town  with  il.  5s.,  tlie  relic  of  his  broken 
fortunes,  and  has  conferred  the  benefit  of  his  countenance 
upon  the  Continent.  One  of  those  who  had  severely 
suffered  by  his  credulity  and  reliance  on  Brummeirs  pro- 
mises of  repayment  sent  him  lool.  m  compassion.  What  has 
become  of  Lord  Alvanley,  and  how  far  he  is  implicated  in 
Mr.  Brummell's  misdeeds,  I  know  not.  He  does  not  appear, 
however.  I  believe  some  public  ;:o<>(l,  as  far  as  the  rising 
generation  is  concerned,  will  result  from  the  downfall  of 
such  heroes  as  Sir  H.  Mildmay  and  ifr.  Brummell.' 

*  May  27. — Sir  Edward  is  arrived  in  great  force.  I  really, 
though  knowing  him  so  well,  and  the  things  which  are 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  was  not  prepared  for  the  answer  he 
gave  nie  to  the  first  question  I  asked  him,  which  was,  "  How 
matters  were  going  in  Ireland  ?  "  He  said  that  you  had 
givf  n  more  dinners  within  the  months  of  February,  March, 
and  April  than  he  ever  rememl»ered  ;  that  people  had  been 
asked  in  their  turn  and  out  of  tluir  turn ;  that  everything 
had  gone  off  perfectly  well,  except  on  one  unfoi'tunate  night, 
on  which  Lady  Manners  had  a  party  at  the  time  there  was 
anotlur  party  at  the  Castle.  I  think  Sir  Kdward  is  rather 
hurprised  that  these  subjects  foriiud  no  part  of  the  debate 
on  tile  state  of  Ireland.' 


In  this  session  a  measure  pns?»o<l  for  coniMiiinj:  the  Treasuries 
f»f  Ireland  and  (Ireat  Britain,  ami  Mr.  Peel  li.nl  to  defend  some 
of  tlie  arrangements.  In  place  of  an  Irisli  Chancellor  of  the 
Kxche<|uer  and  five  Iri.sb  Lords  of  the  Tnasury»  the  Bill  gave  to 
Ireland  only  a  Vice- Treasurer,  thus  curtailing  the  palronai,'e.  \vt 
on  the  high  salary  proposed  the  (Joverumcnt  sustained  tltftut. 


Mr.  Pirl  to  Lord  U'hituorth. 

*  Irish  Ofljce  :  June  17.  1S16. 

*  All  the  patronage  of  tlie  reveniu*  is  left  still  with  the 
Lord  Lieutenant.     1  exi)ectc'd  that  much  stronger  attempts 
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would  be  made  to  deprive  him  of  it,  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it  that  the  honest  manner  in  which  you  have  dis- 
posed of  that  patronage  is  the  reason  why  the  projx^sal 
to  retain  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has 
met  with  so  little  opposition.  That  blockhead,  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  is  the  only  man  who  expressed  a  wish  for  its  trans- 
fer to  other  hands. 

'  We  had  on  Friday,  and  shall  have  again  this  day,  a 
niost  severe  contest  on  the  Vice-Treasurer's  office.  The 
Opposition  have  made  the  greatest  exertions  for  this  night's 
division.* 

*June  1 8. — We  were  actually  beaten  last  night  on  the 
clause  granting  3,SOoi.  a  year  to  the  Vice-Treasurer.  The 
exultation  of  the  Opposition  was  very  great.  Ponsonby 
moved  that  2,000?.  should  be  granted,  and  carried  it  by 
100  to  98.* 

Mr.  Peel's  intention  to  leave  Ireland  with  Lord  Whitworth 
now  began  to  take  definite  shape,  and  on  July  27  he  writes 
to  Sir  Charles  Saxton  from  Dublin  Castle  :  *  I  appear  here 
positively  for  the  last  time,  and  when  I  bid  adieu  to  this  country 
0)1  the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  I  shall  bid  adieu  to  it  for 
cv^r.'  He  could  hope  to  leave  it  better  governed  than  he  had 
found  it. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Ij)rd  Sidwoitfb. 

«  Dublin  Cattle:  Aug.  17,  i8i6. 

'  I  !•  io!lic"t  no  poriod  since  I  have  had  any  connection 
witli  Ireland  in  wliich  it  has  been  more  at  rest  than  it  is 
at  th<  present  moment.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
c\»iidilion  of  the  lower  orders  is  much  improved;  l)ut  I 
i).  !i.\i  .  l»y  the  oiK^ration  of  the  strong  measures  which 
\\(  vi'  r«  — n  ted  to  in  the  conrse  of  last  year,  those  who  were 
principally  concerned  in  the  disturbances  which  Km!  to  them 
;'.r»  -atislied  of  the  futility  of  their  absurd  projects  to  better 
tin  ir  condition  by  acts  of  violence.  We  are  in  a  much 
brttcr  statt?  than  we  were  eighteen  months  since. 

'  During  the  present  year  we  have  had  no  occasion  to 
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resort  to  the  Insurrection  Act  in  any  instance,  and  the 
counties  from  wbich  it  was  withdrawn  about  three  moutlis 
since  remain  perfectly  tranquil.' 


Later  in  the  year  Mr.  Peel  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister 
a  long  and  interesting  letter,  recording,  after  five  years'  experi- 
ence, his  deliberate  opinions  on  the  policy  of  employing  English* 
men  rather  than  Irishmen  to  govern  Ireland,  and  on  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  relations  between  the  Chief  Secretary  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  LxverpooL 
'  (PfioaU  and  umfidetUial,)  *  Doblin  Castle :  Dei.  31,  1816. 

'  If  you  can,  send  an  Englishman  to  succeed  me ;  he  may 
l)e  inferior  to  Irish  comi)etitors  in  many  resi)ect8,  and  still 
\\\yon  the  whole  better  suited  for  thi«  office,  from  the  vi  ry 
circumstance  of  his  not  Iwjing  an  Irishman.  After  the  first 
year  the  Eiij^lishman  will  get  throuf;h  the  business  of  the 
office  with  gi-eater  ease  and  satisfaction  to  himself  than  tliu 
Irishman ;  and  though  he  may  not  bt'  in  the  least  dipu-e 
more  honest  or  impartial,  will  find  it  nnich  lens  difficult  to 
establish  a  character  for  being  so.  Having  no  private  inte- 
rests to  attend  to,  and  no  private  friond>liips  an<l  partialitit  s 
to  gratify,  he  may  refuse  a  favour  or  tyrant  one  wiilh»ut 
beiuj,'  sus|Mt't(d,  as  in  most  eases  i\w  Iri^liman  WDuId  1 1' 
(IH-rliapB  unjustly),  of  an  interested  m'»tivr. 

*  I  am  sure  an  Knglislunan  mlrns  j»^nhng  is  mr»re  likt  ly 
to  maintain  a  good  understanding' with  tlie  Lord  LieutenuLt 
tlian  an  Irishman.  There  are  no  two  offices  in  tlie  State  in 
whieh  that  gmwl  nndrrstandin^  is  so  abMiJntrly  essential  to 
the  public  st^rviee  and  the  comfort  of  tbt»Sf  who  fill  tin  ni 
;'.s  the  offiees  of  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Chief  Steretaiy. 
They  are  offices  tlie  resinrtive  duties  of  wbieh  are  (juire 
undefined.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  is  pirainount  in  )K>int  cf 
law,  and  by  his  commission,  but  tlien  from  his  attendanro 
in  Parliament  the  Secretary  is  practically  (I  mean  in  all 
ordinary  cases)  made  responsible ;  and  really  unless  there  is 
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almost  an  identity  of  feeling  and  of  interests,  it  will  be  very 
uilhcult  to  conduct  the  business  in  harmony.  Now  if  with 
a  new  Lord  Lieutenant  an  Irish  Secretary  is  associated,  I 
think  the  result  will  be  that  the  Secretary  will  be  Viceroy 
over  him.  At  first  it  will  be  very  convenient  to  the  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  have  as  his  Secretary  a  person  acquainted 
with  the  characters  and  claims  and  connections  of  men  ;  he 
will  naturally  take  his  advice,  and  defer  to  his  judgment. 
But  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  himself  becomes  competent 
and  wishes  to  exercise  a  judgment  of  his  own,  he  will  find 
few  persons  disposed  quietly  to  relinquish  an  influence  which 
they  have  gained  perhaps  without  design.  I  judge  on  this 
partly  from  my  own  feelings,  and  from  a  conviction  that  it 
would  be  much  pleasanter  to  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
many  resjjects  to  have  a  new  Secretary  than  to  retain  me 
in  liis  service.  In  this  view  of  the  subject  I  may  be  con- 
sidered almost  in  the  same  light  as  an  Irishman. 

*  I  feci  it  of  so  much  importance  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Secretary  should  be  unconnected  with  this  country, 
that  I  doubt  whether  you  have  made  a  very  good  choice  of 
H  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Lord  Talbot.  I  believe  in  many 
nsiHc-ts  he  is  well  suited  for  the  office,  but  his  connec- 
lit)ns  here  will,  1  fear,  embarrass  him  much.  He  is  rclattd 
{o  tin*  I)uke  of  Leiiuster  and  to  Lord  Downshire,  two  of 
I'lu'  ni()>t  iH.)Werful  opponeiits  of  the  Government.  La«ly 
Talbot's  brother  is  a  weak  conceited  man,  hostile  to  the 
(fovtriunent,  and  very  much  offended  that  they  have  not 
;:iven  him  high  office,  for  which  Lord  Talbot  has  reeoni- 
nirnded  him.  I  hope  and  l>eheve  that  Lord  TallKit  will 
liavo  ««mmI  sense  enouj^h  not  to  make  him  a  confidant  and 
aa  adviser,  but  1  am  sure  he  must  provide  for  him.  Lady 
Tallnjt  has  other  connections  in  Dublin.' 

Durincj  the  winter  outra;:es  continued,  some  of  a  revolting 
ni'.d  iiihuuiaii  character ;  but  Mr.  Peel  abode  by  his  resolve 
to  jud«;e  for  himself  of  any  alleged  necessity  for  excei)tionul 
nutisures,  and  to  rely,  as  far  as  [tossible,  on  a  vigilant  police 
wiih  ordinary  powers. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Sidmouth. 

•  Dublin  Castle :  Nov.  i,  1816 

*  I  do  not  often  trouble  you  with  the  detail  of  individual 
outrages,  but  one  has  been  committed  of  so  atrocious  a 
nature  that  I  cannot  heli)  reporting  it  to  you. 

*  On  the  night  of  Tuesday  last  the  house  of  a  person  who 
had  prosecuted  capitally  to  conviction  three  persons  at  the 
last  Louth  Assizes  was  set  on  fire  by  a  number  of  armed 
men,  who  prevented  the  escai>e  of  the  inmates  of  it,  and 
actually  consigned  to  the  flames  a  family  of  eight  persons, 
five  of  whom  were  children.  This  abominable  outrage  is 
entirely  to  be  attributed  to  revenge  against  the  prosecutor, 
and  is  but  one  of  many  proofs  of  the  wretched  depravity 
and  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  lower  orders  of  this 
country.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Carew. 

*  Dublin  Castle:  Dec.  17.  1S16. 

'  The  measures  you  have  adopted  in  the  county  of  AVox- 
ford  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing  any  rising  disixjsition 
to  disturbance,  by  periodical  meetings  of  the  magistrates, 
and  the  active  and  unremitting;  exercise  of  the  ordinary 
lK)Wers,  meet  with  my  uiniualilie«l  api)robation. 

'1  assure  you  there  is  no  person  in  Ireland  more  relue- 
tant  to  resort  to  extraordinary  measures  than  I  am.  1 
would  never  sanction  tliein  without  being  perfectly  ^:iti>tH d 
of  their  necessity,  and  1  should  reijuire  very  stron«^  evi«lenc«' 
to  satisfy  me.  It  is  better  to  bear  with  some  disturbance 
than  to  repress  it  by  the  means  of  unusual  and  extnine 
authority.  A  great  part  of  the  effect  of  such  authority 
deiK*nds  ui)on  the  infre«piency  of  its  application,  just  in  the 
same  waj'  that  tlu'  etVeet  of  a  strong  medicine  will  vary 
accordhigly  as  the  constitution  is  accustomed  to  it  or  not. 
You  may  rest  assure»l  that  1  shall  not  be  easily  territied 
by  rumours  of  disturbance,  I  am  pretty  well  accustomed 
to  them.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Famham. 

*Dablui  Castle:  Jan.  17,  1817. 

*  I  fear  nothing  but  a  regular  police  can  prevent  assas- 
einations  and  nightly  outrages  like  those  which  have  been 
recently  committed.  At  least,  nothing  can  so  effectually 
detect  and  bring  to  punishment  those  who  have  been  con- 
cerned in  them.  If  there  were  any  apprehension  of  a 
general  rising,  it  might  be  well  to  put  the  yeomanry  on 
permanent  duty,  but  the  villains  with  whom  you  have  to 
contend  will  be  too  prudent  to  attack  those  who  can  resist 
them.' 

Some  of  Mr.  Peers  general  views  at  this  time  of  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  in  Ireland  are  set  forth  in  the  following  letters. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Ilvih  Sheriff  for  County  Wicklow. 

*  March  22,  1816. 

'  Among  measures  likt*ly  to  be  productive  of  practiccil 
benefit  I  consider  those  which  are  calculated  to  secure  to 
the  productions  of  Irelniul  a  just  preference  over  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  countries,  to  give  full  energy  to  the  civil 
power,  and  to  extend  to  all  chisscs  without  distinction  the 
advantages  of  useful  knowh^lj^e.  By  the  operation  of  such 
measures  the  entorpriso  of  the  rich  and  the  industry  of  the 
poor  will  be  encoura^'i-d,  those  shameful  excesses  which  are 
the  obstacle  to  all  iniprovtinent  will  be  punished  and  re- 
pressed, and  the  foundaticms  will  l)e  laid  on  which  at  some 
future  period  permanent  good  order  and  tranquillity  may 
be  established.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Hon.  and  lier.  C\  Le  P.  Trench. 

*  April  27,  1 8 16. 

'  I  agree  with  you  that  the  jxreat  object  is  to  find  employ- 
ment for  the  i>oor  of  lrehin<l,  and  to  reclaim  them  from 
habits  of  idleness  and  vice,  not  by  educating  them,  but  by 
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making  it  their  interest  to  be  industrious.  I  know  moral 
habits  will  not  be  inculcated  by  the  mere  ability  to  read 
and  write,  and  if  the  lower  orders  cannot  find  employment 
they  must  be  vicious.  But  I  have  always  been,  and  always 
shall  be,  as  strong  an  advocate  for  giving  that  preference 
to  the  productions  of  Ireland,  natural  or  artificial,  which 
will  best  promote  the  industry  of  the  people,  as  I  am  for 
instructing  the  lower  orders. 

•  The  enormous  and  overgrown  population  of  Ireland  is 
(considering  the  want  of  manufactures  or  any  employment 
except  agricultural)  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  general 
improvement,  and  an  obstacle  which  much  wiser  men  than 
I  am  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  remove.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  High  Sheriff  of  Kilkenny. 

*  April  29,  1816. 

'  If  I  had  considered  the  interests  of  Ireland  merely  as 
the  separate  and  local  interests  of  a  constituent  pait  of 
the  Empire,  I  should  still  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  be  the 
advocate  and  promoter  of  them.  But  I  am  satisiied  that 
her  interests  and  her  prosperity  are  inseparably  interwoven 
with  the  interests  and  prosix*rity  of  Great  Britain. 

'  Feeling,  therefore,  that  tlie  advance  and  imj)rovenieiit 
of  Ireland  is  a  substanliiil  iM-nelit  to  the  wholf  liritisj] 
Empire,  and  havinc»  ahvjiys  taken  a  warnur  coiictrn  in 
her  welfare  than  the  nu re  ul>li;4Uti()ns  of  oHiiial  duty  have 
inspired,  1  may  safily  assure  you  that,  whattv*  r  may  bt*  tin- 
period  of  my  ofticial  connection  with  Ireland,  my  disposition 
to  promote  her  interests  and  my  fjratilication  in  witnessing,' 
her  prosperity  will  not  be  ditermined  by  it/ 

J/r.  Pitl  to  Lord  Livcrju^ol, 

•June  24.  1S16. 

*  I  think  I  should  be  char^'eable  with  a  preat  omission  of 
duty  if  I  did  not  call  your  attention  to  thi'  larj^e  and  in- 
creasing extent  of  emigi-ation  from  Ireland  to  the  Inittil 
States. 
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'  If  emigration  were  confined  to  the  South,  where  the 
population  is  dense  and  disproportionate  to  the  means  of 
employing  it,  I  should  consider  it  a  benefit  to  the  country. 
I  do  not  think  Ireland  would  at  all  suffer  from  an  emigra- 
tion from  the  South  of  ten  times  the  extent  of  that  which 
at  present  takes  place.  But  unfortunately  the  Northern 
inhabitants  are  the  most  disposed  to  emigrate.  On  the 
last  Council  day  there  were  upwards  of  700  applications 
from  the  North  of  Ireland  for  permission  to  leave  it,  in 
almost  all  cases  for  the  United  States.  At  the  preceding 
Council  there  were  about  680,  and  a  Council  is  generally 
held  once  a  week.  I  think  this  diminution  of  the  Pro- 
testant population  very  unfortunate,  and  I  think  it  still 
more  unfortunate  that  not  only  Ireland  should  lose  so  many 
industrious  and  valuable  inhabitants,  but  that  the  United 
States  of  America  should  reap  the  advantage. 

*  It  may  be  impossible  to  prevent  emigration,  but  it  seems 
to  me  not  impossible  to  secure  to  one  part  of  the  Empire 
the  benefit  resigned  by  another,  and  by  holding  out  ample 
encouragement  to  settle  in  the  Canadas  or  other  parts 
of  our  North  American  possessions  to  contribute  to  their 
future  strength  and  resources.  How  this  encouragement 
can  be  best  afforded  I  must  leave  to  others  to  determine. 
I  know  it  could  not  be  without  consiilerable  exi>ense,  but  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  saving  of  that  exi)cnse  at  present 
would  prove  true  economy  in  the  end.' 

In  the  winter  Mr.  Peel's  chief  anxiety  was  lest  inflated  accounts 
in  the  English  newspapers  of  rioting  in  London  should  stir  up 
ignorant  men  to  similar  attempts  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  J.  Ihckett. 

*  Dublin  Cattle:  Dec.  5.  iSiO. 

'  The  tone  of  the  "  Courier,"  and  its  second  editions  at 
three  o'clock,  and  third  editions  at  four,  do  great  mischief 
here.  The  people  here,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  riotous 
proceedings,  believe  you  are  all  in  the  greatest  jeopardy  in 
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London.  A  man  asked  me  yesterday  whether  it  was  true 
that  the  Duke  of  York  at  the  head  of  the  Guards  was 
assisting  the  people,  instead  of  checking  their  outrageous 
doings. 

'  The  surest  way  to  make  a  ferment  here  is  to  induce  a 
belief  that  there  is  one  in  England.  We  burn  people  in 
their  houses,  and  shoot  at  them  from  behind  ditches,  m  this 
country  iii  great  abundance,  but  there  is  a  most  salutary 
terror  of  what  is  called  '*  the  Army,"  whether  it  consists  of 
two  regiments  or  of  a  couple  of  dragoons,  and  in  Dublin 
nothing  can  exceed  the  tranquillity,  except  (I  fear)  the  dis- 
tress and  wretchedness  of  the  lower  orders  in  some  districts 
of  the  city. 

'  Distress  in  this  country  has  a  different  effect — almost 
a  contrary  effect— from  what  it  has  in  England.  Sheer 
wickedness  and  depravity  are  the  chief  sources  of  our 
crimes  and  turbulence,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  severe  dis- 
tress would  rather  tend  to  diminish  than  to  increase  them.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Suhnouth. 

•Dec.  5.  1S16. 

*  It  would  have  a  %'ery  good  effect  if  the  Prince  Regent's 
bounty  were  extended  to  the  poor  of  this  city,  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  to  the  iK>or  of  Rpitahields. 
It  would  be  of  great  service  to  alleviate  distress,  which  in 
some  districts  of  this  city  is  extremely  severe,  and  which 
is  borne  by  the  sufferers  with  the  greatest  patience. 

*  I  do  not  know  how  you  could  appropriate  such  a  sum 
as  2.000/.  more  profitably  so  far  as  pubHc  opinion  is  con- 
cerned, and  more  charitably  with  reference  to  individual 
<listress,  than  by  i.ssuing  it  in  aid  of  the  funds  raised  by 
public  subscription.* 

3/r.  Pvrl  to  Mr,  Grrriorii. 

*  Dublin  Castle  :  Dec.  12.  1S16. 

'  Nothing  has  disgusted  me  more  than  the  accounts  of 
the  contemptible   riots  in  London.     If  such  wretches  as 
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Preston  and  Watson  and  Hunt  can  get  six  columns  of 
the  papers  dedicated  to  their  trumpery  proceedings,  their 
summons  of  the  Tower,  &c.,  every  madman  who  wishes  to 
raise  himself  into  notice  will  pursue  the  same  plan.  Depend 
upon  it  the  tone  of  the  "  Courier  "  will  give  great  oflfence  in 
England.  It  will  be  thought  by  sensible  and  moderate  men 
that  the  Government  really  wishes  to  magnifj'  a  mob  into 
a  rebellion,  in  order  that  a  tub  may  be  thrown  to  the  whale, 
the  public  attention  diverted  from  economy,  and  a  pretext 
made  for  maintaining  the  military.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Speaker  (Abbot). 

*  Farnham,  Gavan  :  Dee.  25,  18 16. 

'  The  internal  state  of  Ireland  I  cannot  help  considering 
very  satisfactory  so  far  as  the  pulilic  peace  is  concerned, 
when  I  compare  it  with  that  of  England,  and  reflect  on  the 
complicated  difficulties  of  the  present  times — so  satisfactory, 
indeed,  that  I  have  proposed  to  the  Government  in  England 
a  reduction,  which  I  think  they  did  not  expect,  to  the  amount 
of  3,000  men  in  our  military  establishment. 

*  There  is,  no  doubt,  the  average  proportion  of  murders 
and  burnings  and  other  atrocities,  the  acts  of  a  set  of  human 
beings  very  little  advanced  from  barl)arism,  unaccustomed 
to  regard  the  law  either  as  the  protector  from  or  as  the 
avenger  of  outrage,  and  subject,  so  far  as  the  interests  of 
society  are  concerned,  to  the  pernicious  influence  of  the 
religion  they  profess.  It  is  quite  imiK)ssibIe  for  anyone  to 
witness  the  remorselessness  with  which  crimes  are  com- 
mitted here,  the  almost  total  annihilation  of  the  agency  of 
conscience  as  a  preventive  of  crime,  and  the  universal  con- 
tempt in  which  the  obligation  of  any  but  an  illegal  oiith  in 
held  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  without  bi*ing  satisfied  that 
tlie  prevailing  religion  of  Ireland  ojK'ratesas  an  imiH.>dinu'nt 
rather  than  an  aid  to  the  ends  of  the  Civil  Government. 

*  There  is,  however,  as  little  of  disaffection  towards  the 
State  as  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and  less  than  I  can  re- 
member.    In  Dublin  there  is  great  distress,  but  the  only 
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public  proceeding  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  suflfering 
most  from  it  has  hitherto  been  a  respectful  application 
from  the  poor  manufacturers  of  the  Liberty  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  that  he  would  wear  a  coat  of  Lrish  cloth,  and 
encourage  others  to  weai*  one  also. 

*  The  demagogues  have  been  very  quiet  of  late.  If  the 
English  papers  will  not  magnify  AVatson  to  a  Catiline,  and 
represent  England  to  be  in  a  state  of  confusion,  I  believe  we 
shall  have  very  little  trouble  here. 

•  I  shall  be  in  London  on  tlie  28th  of  January,  and  shall 
be  truly  happy  to  find  you  in  a  state  of  health  to  look 
forward  without  apprehension  to  the  dreary  prosi)ects  before 
US  of  long  nights  and  bitter  warfare.' 

In  England  the  year  181 7  began  with  much  disturbance,  and 
fears  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with 
other  drastic  legislation.  In  happy  contrast  to  this  the  Iiish 
Secretary  was  able  to  state  in  Parliament  that  it  was  not  found 
necessary  to  extend  to  Ireland  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension 
Bill,  nor  the  lUU  for  preventinj?  seditious  meetings,  and  a  con- 
siderable reduction  would  be  made  in  the  military  force  employed. 
His  reports  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  show  the  continued  pressure 
in  Parliament  for  savings  of  this  and  of  evciy  kind. 


Mr.  Pol  to  Lanl  Whitworth. 

*  I^^h  Cilice:  Jan.  29.  1817. 

'I  saw  the  Prince  go  down  to  tlie  Lords,  from  flu* 
windows  of  the  Admiralty.  Tlun-  was  a  great  crowd  mw 
the  Horse  Ciuards  on  the  Parade,  animated  by  a  very  bad 
spirit.  On  his  return  the  crowd  was  amazingly  increased 
both  in  numbers  and  vioU*nce.  Opinions  are  nnich  divitled 
as  to  the  fact  of  a  sh«»t  haviii;.;  bt  »-n  tired  from  an  air  •;un. 

*  The  general  spirit  of  th*-  (M»untry  is  worse,  1  appre- 
hend, than  we  under>too«l  it  to  he.  Lord  Liverpo4»l  told  nie 
ye.sterday  that  he  ha«l  beini  a  memlH-r  of  the  Secret  Com- 
mittees of  1794,  and  that  nothing  came  to  light  then  which 
showed  nearly  so  disaffected  and  seditious  a  feeling  among 
the  people  as  exists  at  present.     A  Secret  Committee  to 
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inquire  into  the  state  of  the  country  will  he  appointed. 
Lord  Sidmouth  mentioned  that  there  were  Hampden  Clubs 
and  Reform  Clubs  and  combinations  of  every  kind  and 
denomination  throughout  the  country. 

*  I  think  there  is  a  very  satisfactory  feeling  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  state  of  the  finances  is  alarming.  You 
must  not  be  surprised  at  a  proposal  to  reduce  five  thousand 
men  in  Ireland  instead  of  three.* 

*  Jan.  30.—  On  the  Address,  my  predictions  of  a  handsome 
majority  were  verified  by  the  event.  We  divided  262  against 
112.  Canning  made  a  very  brilliant  speech,  and  the  feeling 
of  the  House  towards  the  Government  was  good,  excellent 
with  respect  to  reform  and  seditious  societies.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  country  gentlemen  is  that  if  the  Government 
can  show  that  they  have  done  the  work  of  retrenchment 
honestly,  they  will  be  as  firmly  supported  as  any  Govern- 
ment ever  was.* 

^  Fch,  12. — It  is  confidently  expected  by  the  Opposition 
that  they  will  boat  us  on  the  proposal  to  lop  otf  two  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Pically  the  House  of  Commons  is 
usurping  the  functions  of  the  Executive  Govennnent.  The 
Government  ought  to  determine  what  they  think  right ;  and 
not  to  do  what  they  think  wrong  merely  because  it  suits 
the  present  taste  of  the  House.  I  am  truly  sorry  that  they 
have  thought  it  right  to  subscribe  a  mi^>crable  pittance  to 
the  relief  of  the  State,  and  submit  to  a  voluntary  income 
tax  on  official  men.  It  is  a  useless  concession  to  an  ignorant 
clamour.  It  will  encourage  the  delusion  of  those  who  iire 
l>ersuaded  that  the  present  distresses  arise  from  official 
salaries,  and  from  pensions  and  sinecures,  when  they  see 
the  Government  relieving  the  State  by  giving  up  a  tenth 
of  their  incomes.' 

*  Feb.  20. — The  Cabinet  has  determined  to  surrender 
those  offices  which  are  generally  understood  to  bo  sinecures, 
in  order  that  we  may  make  a  better  fight  upon  tlie  parlia- 
mentary offices.  It  is  proiKised  to  give  to  the  Crown  in 
lieu  of  the  sinecures  the  power  of  granting  pensions  to  those 
who  have  held  high  and  efifective  offices  in  the  State.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

•Feb.  22,  1 81 7. 

*  You  wiU  have  seen  the  reports  of  the  Secret  Committee, 
and  that  the  Reform  Societies  here  have  in  view  nothinji 
short  of  revolution.  Let  A.  be  very  vigilant  in  looking  after 
the  Dublin  reformers.  You  see  how  contemptiljle  in  cha- 
racter and  station,  how  insane  in  their  projects,  but  how 
formidable  in  their  numbers,  the  reformers  of  England  are. 
As  every  cottager  in  Ireland,  or  nearly  so,  has  a  vote,  there 
is  not  much  pretext  for  seeking  a  reform  in  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland. 

*  A  Bill  to  abolish  sinecures  has  twice  passed  the  Com- 
mons and  been  rejected  in  the  Lords.  I  wish  to  call  your 
attention  to  it  so  far  as  Irish  oflSces  are  concerned.  Im- 
mediately on  the  receipt  of  this,  write  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Customs,  Stamps,  and  Excise,  requesthig  to  know,  first, 
what  are  the  offices  to  which  no  duties  are  attached ; 
secondly,  whether  there  are  any  offices  now  performed  by 
deputy  which  can  hereafter  be  performed  in  person  by  the 
holder/ 

In  March  took  place  a  correspondonce  between  the  Chief 
Secretary  and  his  Irish  colleagues,  which  affords  good  evidence 
of  Mr.  Peel's  >ngorous  capacity,  even  at  this  early  dale,  for  jwr- 
ceiving  and  grappling  with  the  difficulties  of  a  ))ra(  tical  question. 
Having  received  from  Ireland  tidings  of  inipendini:  famine,  he 
addressed  his  mind  to  measures  of  relief.  It  is  hanlly  jxissihle 
Aviihout  Ixjing  tedious  to  k^w  an  adequate  inijuission  of  his 
discernment  in  handling  the  problems  which  tho>e  on  the  spot 
without  much  insight  were  vainly  endeavourin;;  to  sulve  iJut 
the  following  letters  may  scr\e  to  exemplify  his  mode  of  dealing 
with  such  questions. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

*  Irish  Office :  March  6.  1S17. 

'  I  have  been  waiting  rather  anxiously  for  the  docu- 
ments which  I  understood  it  was  your  intention  to  send  me 
respecting  the  apprehended  scarcity  in  Ireland.     General 
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information  may  satisfy  me  that  such  apprehensions  are 
justly  entertained,  but  I  must  have  precise  information  to 
enable  me,  or  others  whom  I  may  consult,  to  judge  of  the 
measures  which  it  may  be  expedient  to  adopt. 

*  You  allude  to  two  measures  as  deserving  of  con- 
sideration— prohibition  of  distillation,  and  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  potatoes.  Lord  Whitworth  seems  thoroughly 
impressed  w^ith  the  pohcy  of  the  former  measure.  I  know 
not  whether  he  has  considered  it  in  detail. 

'  I  put  aside  all  considerations  of  revenue,  of  encourage- 
ment to  illicit  distillation,  of  the  difficulty  of  suspending  the 
intercourse  in  spirits  between  the  two  countries,  and  I  assert 
that  if  I  bring  in  a  Bill  this  day  to  suspend  legal  distilla- 
tion in  Ireland,  I  shall  do  a  great  deal  of  harm,  and  no 
good.  I  know  there  is  a  great  outcry  on  the  subject,  but 
we  must  not  be  misled  by  such  an  outcry.  Let  us  calmly 
inquire  into  the  matter,  and  as  we  have  better  information 
than  others,  let  us  judge  for  ourselves.  I  had  documents 
enough  in  this  country,  which  I  have  been  at  great  pains 
to  procure,  to  enable  me  to  convince  every  man  who 
heard  me  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  would  not  be 
prudent  now  to  interfere  with  the  distilleries.  [Here  follow 
details.] 

*  Now  with  respect  to  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
potatoes.  I  am  to  see  Lord  Liveri)ool  and  the  13oard  of 
Trade  to-morrow  on  the  subject,  but  I  have  really  not  one 
single  document  on  which  I  can  enable  them  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. 

'  Observe  I  do  not  underrate  the  ur^^jent  necessity  of  the 
case.  I  bt'lieve  the  pressure  is  alarming.  I  tremble  at 
the  ai)prehension  of  its  consequences.  But  it  is  not  sufli- 
tiint  to  state  the  evil  to  the  Govtrnnient  lure.  Wt*  are 
(ksiroil  to  consider  of  a  remedy.  1  rtally  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  considerable  export  of  potatoes  from 
Ireland.  I  thought  that  |>otatoes  were  frujuiintly  brought 
from  Liverpool  to  Dublin.  Let  me  know  from  what  iKirts 
|>otat<)es  are  sent.  I  sup^iOBe  you  have  desired  the  collec- 
tors of  the  different  ports  to  ascertain  this. 
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•  Consider  for  a  moment  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  sub- 
ject— that  you  might  really  with  as  much  justice  enact  that 
the  wants  of  the  starving  inhabitants  of  a  district  in  Scot- 
land shall  not  be  supplied  from  Northumberland.  Consider 
that  if  there  is  not  food  in  Ireland  to  last  till  the  next  har- 
vest, it  must  be  brought,  cost  what  it  will,  from  England, 
and  shall  we  set  the  example  of  prohibition  ?  If  we  are 
starving  in  May,  England  will  at  least  be  suffering  severely, 
and  would  she  not  with  fairness  retaliate  ? 

•  I  cannot,  advised  and  informed  as  I  at  present  am, 
form  any  judgment  satisfactory  to  myself  upon  the  subject. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  without  delay  on  this  most  important 
question.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whituorth, 

•March  8,  181 7. 

•  I  am  just  returned  from  a  discussion  of  three  hours  at 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  subject  of  scarcity  in  Ireland. 
There  was  a  general  disposition  to  admit  the  pressure 
of  the  case  to  be  so  strong  as  to  put  all  considerations  of 
p;cneral  policy  and  i)rinciple  aside,  and  a  strong  incUnation 
to  resort  to  any  measure  which,  whether  wise  or  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  could  be  shown  to  be  applicable  to 
the  present  emergency.     [Here  follow  details  ] 

•  Circumstanced  as  Ireland  is,  thou^^ih  tlure  may  be  a 
sutVuicnt  sui^i>h',  still  some  districts  may  bo  actually  starv- 
inj;,  while  in  others  there  may  be  almndanie.  This  natu- 
rally f«)ll<»ws  from  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  livland. 
They  are  not  l)uyers  of  food  but  growers  of  it,  and  have  no 
money  to  purchase,  if  what  they  usually  pjrow  fails  tluiu. 
There  may,  therefore,  be  many  mountainous  districts  in- 
habited by  i)oor  wretches  whose  crops  have  failed,  and 
who  have  not  a  fartliin;^  to  supply  theiiJMlvis  with  lood.  I 
hhall  1k'  t;lad  to  know  whether  this  is  not  thu  exact  stale  of 
tlie  case. 

•  Now,  if  these  districts  were  at  all  limited  in  number,  the 
Ciovernment  might  in  case  of  extreme  necessity  administer 
relief  by  direct  interference.     But  if  half  the  population  is 
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in  this  case,  \re  cannot  help  trembling  to  think  of  the  con- 
sequences of  the  first  precedent. 

*  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  there  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  Government  a  number  of  persons  actually 
starving,  and  without  the  hope  of  relief  from  other  quarters, 
I  would  overleap  every  difficulty  and  buy  food  for  them 
at  the  public  expense.  I  would  do  this  only  under  circum- 
stances of  extreme  necessity,  and  I  would  do  it  with  every 
possible  precaution,  and  with  every  effort  to  prevent  its 
being  known  that  the  relief  came  from  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment. 

*  *  TVe  hear  that  Donegal  is  the  most  distressed  county. 
Would  it  not  be  well  if  I  could  present  to  the  Government 
here  a  specimen  of  the  distress,  from  inquiry  made  for  the 
express  purpose  ?  General  statements  do  not  make  half 
the  impression  that  a  few  well -authenticated  facts  will 
make.  I  earnestly  recommend  you  to  send  a  person,  or 
persons  (for  the  expense  of  their  mission  is  a  triflinp;  con- 
cern), into  Donegal  for  instance. 

[After  detailed  suggestions  as  to  the  persons  best  quali- 
fied to  be  sent,  i-c]  '  If  the  subject  were  less  important,  I 
should  apologise  for  the  length  of  this  letter.* 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Orerfonf. 

*  March  14.  1817. 

'  I  cannot  toll  you  how  much  embarrassed  I  am  by  the 
communications  that  you  have  made  to  me  with  respect  to 
the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Ireland. 

'  After  having  had  a  meeting  of  the  Government  and 
others  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  seriously  discussed  the 
policy  of  immediately  prohibiting  the  export  of  potatoes 
from  Ireland,  I  must  now  inform  thoso  who  attend<Ml  that 
meeting  that  the  imports  into  Ireland  exceed  the  exports 
from  it  for  the  last  two  months  in  the  proportion  of  throe 
to  one. 

*  I  must  l)eg  of  you  to  consider  the  peculiar  difficulties 
of  mv  situation.   I  am  here  between  three  and  four  hundred 
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miles  from  the  seat  of  the  Government  for  which  I  am  act- 
ing. If  I  receive  a  letter  from  Ireland  upon  any  subject  of 
importance  that  requires  immediate  decision,  I  must  act. 
If  the  letter  is  not  explicit,  if  its  statements  are  not  founded 
on  authentic  documents,  I  cannot  call  for  explanation  or 
wait  for  authentic  documents,  as  men  in  pubhc  situations  in 
this  country  can  do.  With  all  the  subordinate  departments 
at  hand,  their  references  do  not  take  as  many  hours  as  mine 
take  days. 

*  The  presumption,  too,  must  be  that  those  on  the  spot 
can  judge  of  the  necessity  better  than  I  can.  Really  the 
letters  I  received  from  Lord  Whitworth  and  yourself  in  the 
course  of  last  week  left  me  no  alternative  but  to  call  an 
immediate  meeting  of  the  Government.  I  wanted  explana- 
tion on  a  hundred  points,  it  is  true.  I  wanted  to  know 
the  precise  gi'ounds  on  which  the  prohibition  of  distillation, 
or  of  the  export  of  potatoes,  was  recommended,  but  1  could 
not  take  \\\X)n  myself  the  responsibility  of  waiting  ten  days 
till  I  could  procure  them,  and  of  making  no  communication 
in  the  interval  to  the  Government.  You  desired  me,  it  is 
true,  to  consider  some  of  the  points  ;  but  recollect  that  the 
first  step  to  consideration  was  to  refer  back  to  you  the 
mat«*rials  for  it. 

•  1  could  not  venture  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  violate  the  Act 
of  Viiinn  (and  the  prohibition  of  the  exi^rt  of  ix)tatoes 
would  violate  it)  without  the  most  convincing  proofs  of 
its  necessity.  Sup|>ose  I  had  brought  in  such  a  Bill, 
uiidrr  tin*  impression  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
then  found  out  tlult  Ireland  had  gained  three  times  as  much 
by  the  iiniMirt  as  she  had  lost  by  the  export,  and  that  the 
exjMjrt  in  two  months  was  but  390  tons.  It  was  only 
yestrrday  1  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Wliitwortii  urging 
the  iHiliey  (»f  such  a  I^ill.  I  begin  to  think  we  shall  cut  a 
very  ridiculous  figure  with  our  imiH)rts  of  corn  into 
Ireland.' 

The  following  letters  show  the  nature  of  some  of  the  remedies 
adopto<l,  and  their  good  effects. 

K    2 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whit  worth. 

*  June  9.  1817. 

'  I  think  a  public  notification  should  be  issued  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Government  to  afford  aid  to  the  distressed  dis- 
tricts wherein  local  subscriptions  shall  be  made,  in  order 
that  the  rehef  may  be  more  extended,  and  the  encourage- 
ment to  subscribe  more  general. 

'I  believe  you  will  find  in  the  office  an  account  of 
similar  proceedings  adopted  in  1799.  I  rather  think  the 
Protestant  clergyman  and  the  priest  of  the  parish  were 
employed,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  latter  if  we  can.  It  would  tend  to 
interest  a  powerful  agent  in  repressing  turbulence.. 

*  The  establishment  of  soup  shops  would,  I  should  ap- 
prehend, be  ihe  best  and  most  economical  plan  of  affording 
relief;  for  the  consumption  of  meat  would  j>ro  tatito  lessen 
the  consumption  of  the  ordinary  articles  of  food.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Chnjorif. 

'June  22,  181 7. 

'The  Poor  Relief  Bill  has  passed,  and  I  quite  approve  of 
the  list  of  Commissioners,  and  of  all  the  steps  you  have 
taken.  I  believe  you  arc  right  in  leaving  the  importation  of 
foreign  provisions  to  private  sjK'culation. 

'  I  hope  you  will  take  care  to  have  as  much  labour  as 
you  can  for  the  advance  of  public  money  in  aid  of  charitable 
subscriptions,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  labour,  but  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  required.* 

Mr.  Petl  to  I^rd  Svlmonth. 

*  Dublin  Cm  tie  :  July  21.  i  Si  7. 

*  The  measure  which  I  recommended  of  advancing  from 
the  public  funds  small  sums  of  money  in  aid  of  local  sub- 
scriptions has  been  productive  of  the  best  effects.  Not 
more  than  io.oool.  has  Wen  ex])ended,  but  it  has  supplied 
the  means  of  affording  the  most  extensive  relief,  and  has 
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made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mass  of  the  people  in 
favour  of  the  Government. 

*  There  was  from  the  first  a  sufficiency  of  food,  hut  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  distribute  the  stock  equally 
over  the  country  without  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  many  districts  wherein  the  landlords  are  absen- 
tees the  inhabitants  must  have  perished  for  want  of  food 
if  they  had  not  been  assisted/ 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
1817-1818. 

Great  Speech  on  Catholic  Claims— Thirteen  Conversions— Protestants  exul- 
tant— Mr.  Peel  enjoins  Moderation — Congratulations — Election  for  the 
University  of  Oxford — Address  from  Irish  Members — Sir  Robert  Pee/s 
Factories  Bill — Severe  Economy— Political  Patronage -Farewell  to 
Ireland. 

Anxieties  about  the  short  supply  of  food  had  not  so  engi'ossed 
Mr.  Peel's  attention  as  to  prevent  his  dealing  thoroughly  with 
other  questions.  It  was  in  May  1817  that  he  delivered  the  most 
tolling  of  liis  many  speeches  against  the  removal  of  Catholic 
disabilities,  defeating  triumphantly  a  motion  made  by  G rattan 
to  take  them  into  considtiation  by  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House.  In  the  previous  session,  though  there  had  been  a 
n  ajority  of  votes  against  the  Catholic  claims,  yet  in  making  bold 
to  hi)eak  against  them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Peel  had 
stood  alone.  All  the  moio  determined  was  he  now  to  put  forth 
his  full  strength  in  calm  i.ersuasivt*  argument.  He  secured  also 
this  time  the  assistance  of  two  Irish  omtors.  Not  one  English, 
not  one  Scottish  *  Protestant  *  took  part  in  the  debate.  Mr.  Peel's 
Yo\)on  of  it  is  brief ;  and  of  its  chief  feature,  the  effect  of  his  own 
sjK'ech,  he  makes  no  mention. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Ijord  Wliitworth. 

*  April  21.  1S17. 

'  If  Webber  is  not  too  nervous,  I  am  sure  he  has 
abilities  and  oratorical  powers  sufficient  to  be  of  great 
sorvice  to  the  cause.  1  will  do  everything  in  my  j)ower, 
<<oi)end  upon  it,  to  encourage  him,  and  I  will  confer  with 
liitu  as  to  the  best  opix)rtunity  of  rising,  Jcc.  Foster,  I  am 
sure,  ^viIl  8[)eak. 
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'  I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
report  that  Lord  Liverpool's  view  of  the  question  is  altered. 
Lord  Sidmouth's,  I  am  sure,  is  not. 

^May  10. — The  Catholic  question  came  on  last  night, 
and  the  debate  was  concluded.  The  speakers  for  the 
Catholics  were  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Grattan,  Parnell — and 
Yorke !  *  Against  them,  Foster,  Webber,  and  myself.  There 
was  the  utmost  confidence  that  we  should  be  beaten  by  a 
majority  of  live  ;  but  we  beat  our  adversaries  by  a  majority 
of  twenty-four,  having  245  against  221. 

'  We  are  in  great  spirits.  Yorke's  defection  surprised 
everyone,  but  he  made  so  ridiculous  a  speech  that  he  did 
more  good  to  us  than  harm.' 

Mi\  Peel  to  the  Attovney-General  (Saurin). 

•May  18,  1817. 
*  You  will  be  gratified  by  the  division  in  the  Lords.  With 
the  exception  of  Lord  Harrowby's,  the  speeches  in  favour  of 
the  Catholic  claims  were  wretched.     Lord  Grenville's  was 
mere  empty  pompous  declamation.' 

The  reception  of  Mr.  IVirs  s|Kvch  in  the  country  was  en- 
thusiasiic.  The  ProUstiUil  i)arty  iKimvd  fortli  benctlictions. 
On  >hiy  14  the  Grand  J 11  rv  of  Duhhn  prescntiHl  their  *  sincore 
ami  nu)st  «,Matfful  thanks  to  thi*  Kight  Hon.  Hohert  IVel  and 
tilt'  trlorious  majority  of  tin-  lions*-  of  Conanons,  who  upon 
<liscussion  of  ihf  Roman  ('aih»»lic  claims  mi  ahly  and  so  failli- 
fnily  supi>oriod  the  Proiisiani  C'onsiiiulion  in  Churcli  ami 
State.' 

A  similar  *  humble  tribute  of  approbation  '  was  offered  by  tlio 
(Irand  Oran;^'e  Lo<l;,'e  of  Mane  hr^it-r,  *  for  the  manly  and  elo«iuent 
manner  in  wliich  you  ad\oeal*d  the  Protestant  interests  of  the 
Kmpire.* 

l)n  June  2S  the  Cor|>oration  of  Ihiblin  requested  Mr.  Peel  to 
<it  f4)r  his  j)ortrait.  Tlit-  L«»nl  Mayor  wrote  ln)pin^'  *  to  have 
his  name  as  Cliief  Matrisiral*-  of  I>ubhn  inserilK'«l  undir  the  like- 
ness of  u  statesman  whose  fame  will  lonj^;  survive  the  piece  of 
art.' 

*  The  night  lion.  C.  Vorke.  First  Lord  o!  tlie  .Admiralty. 
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In  the  mean  time,  on  grounds  of  policy  as  well  as  good  taste, 
Mr.  Peel  was  doing  what  he  could  to  check  such  demonstrations 
as  might  provoke  the  Catholic  population. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  VHiitworth. 
*  (Private.)  'Irish Office:  May  19.  1817. 

'I  am  sorry  that  such  confident  reports  were  spread 
that  the  Catholic  question  would  be  carried,  for  the  failure 
being  unexpected  must  cause  gi'eat  disappointment.  I  see 
obscure  allusions  in  the  Catholic  prints  to  the  course  which 
after  this  failure  the  Catholics  ought  to  pursue.  I  observe 
that  it  is  said  this  is  the  severest  blow  since  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  &c.,  and  doubts  are  expressed  as  to  the  propriety 
of  again  petitioning  Parliament. 

'  I  regret  to  see  grand  juries  indulging  in  triumphs  on 
the  subject,  and  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  that  part 
of  the  press  which  is  in  any  way  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
tlie  wishes  of  Government  should  be  desired  to  abstain  from 
all  vulgar  and  insulting  rejoicing  on  this  occasion.  There 
is  a  paper  called  the  **  Hibernian  Journal,"  which  is  always 
offensive.  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  agi'ee  with  me  in  all 
this,  and  see  as  fully  as  I  do  the  impolicy  of  adding  irrita- 
tion to  disappointment.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

'June  2,  1817. 

•  I  am  very  sorry  that  that  troublesome  fellow  Gifford 
is  stirring  up  a  City  meeting  on  the  Catholic  question,  or 
anything  connected  with  it.  After  the  triumph  the  Protes- 
tant cause  has  had,  can  anything  be  worse  taste,  or  more 
prejudicial  to  it  in  future,  than  to  provoke  counter-meetings 
and  counter-resolutions  at  such  a  time  ? ' 

There  flowe<l  in  also  complimentary  letters  from  friends,  not 
a  few  of  them  indul^in^'  in  predictions  of  the  eminence  to  which 
the  young  Protestant  orator  would  rise. 
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The  Duke  of  Richmond  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  May  28,  1817. 

*  Many  thanks  for  your  speech  on  the  Catholic  question. 
I  have  read  it  twice  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  can- 
not see  the  possibility  of  a  satisfactory  answer  to  it. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  thinking  I  have  not 
changed  on  this  subject.  You  certainly  are  quite  right ;  but 
if  I  had  changed,  I  am  convinced  I  should  have  been  re- 
changed  after  your  speech.  It  is  flattering  that  you  think 
me  steady,  when  C.  Yorke  proves  that  one  can  hardly  trust 
anyone.  I  was  surprised  when  Pole  turned  Catholic,  but 
my  astonishment  at  Yorke  I  cannot  express. 

*We  hear  of  probable  alterations  in  the  Cabinet,  of 
some  Grenvilles  joining.  I  trust  Lord  Liverpool  will  take 
care  not  to  let  in  too  many  Catholics,  He  has  already  too 
many. 

•  In  the  changes  I  should  like  to  see  you  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  it  before 
long.' 

Judge  Moore  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  HenrietU  Street :  July  3,  1S17. 

•  I  consider  yon  ns  having  done  more  by  this  one  nptecli 
towards  asserting  and  preserving  the  Const  it  uti«»n  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  than  any  individual  since  the  days  of 
those  wbo  framed  it  for  posterity  at  the  lUvohition,  willi 
the  exception  perhaps  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Duki*  of  Wellin^'- 
ton.  And  considering  you,  as  I  must  do,  as  mainly  instru- 
mental in  disal)using  the  House  of  Commons,  and  conduct- 
ing it  to  a  proper  decision  upon  the  most  vital  of  all 
subjects  of  civil  discussion,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  l*»ng  with- 
out the  gratiiication  of  seeing  you  called  to  tliat  station  in 
the  councils  of  our  Sovereign,  which  I  have  for  some  time 
anticipated  you  are  destined  to  fill,  and  for  which  your 
talents,  uitegrity,  straightforward  conduct  and  truly  con- 
stitutional principles  qualify  you  pre-eminently.' 
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Sir  Richard  Musgrave  to  Mr.  Peel, 

*  Dublin:  June  30,  181 7. 

'  An  English  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  assured 
me  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  your  excellent  speech 
induced  no  less  than  thu'teen  members  to  change  their 
sentiments  on  the  Cathohc  question.  I  fear  that  you  would 
think  me  guilty  of  Irish  flattery  were  I  to  inform  you  how 
dear  you  are  to  the  Irish  Protestants,  and  how  highly  they 
appreciate  your  wise  and  spirited  exertions  in  supporting 
the  true  interest  of  the  Empire.  I  may  truly  say,  "  Praesenti 
tibi  maturos  largimur  honores." ' 

Of  the  honours  done  to  Mr.  Peel  on  this  occasion  the  greatest 
and  the  most  congenial  was  the  recognition  of  his  merits  as  a 
rising  statesman  by  the  University  to  wliich  he  owed  his  training. 
Three  weeks  only  after  the  debate  in  which  he  had  rendered  to 
the  cause  of  Protestant  ascendency  such  signal  service,  theop^wr- 
t unity  occuiTCtl.  By  the  retirement  of  the  Speaker  (Mr.  Abbot, 
henceforth  Lonl  Colchesten  one  of  the  two  seats  for  the  Univei-sity 
of  Oxford  fell  vacant.  C'annin*.',  Peel's  senior  by  eighteen  years, 
and  like  Peel  a  nieniln'r  of  the  leading  college,  had  long  aspired 
to  the  honour  of  representing  his  University  in  Parliament.  But 
the  old-fashioned  Oxford  Tories  had  not  faith  in  Canning.  The 
University,  by  a  majority,  opix)Sf<l  the  Catholic  claims.  Canning 
was  their  chamj)i(m.  This  was  au'ainst  him,  and  before  his  friends 
could  act,  the  Chapter  and  Coiiniion-room  of  Christ  Church, 
apprised  by  Sir  AVilliam  Scott  of  the  impending  vacancy,  had 
declared  for  Peel.  His  former  tutor.  Lloyd,  secured  the  oflfer 
of  nomination,  and  carried  it  through  the  night  to  London. 

3/r.  Veil  to  />r.  Cyril  Jackgon, 

*  May  31.  1817. 

*  Early  this  morning  Mr.  Lloyd  waited  ui)on  me,  having 
left  Oxford  late  last  night,  and  delivered  to  me  the  letter 
from  iJr.  Hall  of  which  1  inclose  a  copy.  1  ho|)e  that  you 
will  approve  of  the  course  I  have  i)ursued  in  assuring  the 
l)ian  in  reply  to  his  letter  that  there  is  no  object  on  earth 
that  would  be  kg  gratifying  to  me  as  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  University  of  Oxford.* 
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With  characteristic  promptitude  and  courage  Peel  in  person 
was  the  first  to  impart  the  news  to  another  apprehended  rival 
and  to  Canning,  both  of  whom  received  the  announcement  with 
good  humour. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd. 

*  Saturday,  May  31,  1817. 

'  I  went  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  saw  him  in  bed  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  he  was  gratified  by  the  communica- 
tion I  had  received  from  Christ  Church. 

'  From  Lord  Liverpool's  I  went  to  Vansittart,  who  bore 
his  disappointment  (if  he  was  disappointed)  with  great 
equanimity,  and  very  cordially  wished  me  joy. 

'  I  then  considei'ed  it  due  to  Mr.  Canning  to  wait  upon 
him.  I  thought  he  was  surprised,  and  unprepared  to  expect 
the  communication  I  made  to  him.  He  congi-atulated  me 
upon  it,  and  observed  that  it  was  decisive  so  far  as  Chriht 
Church  was  concerned,  and  that  he  did  not  suppose  there 
would  be  any  serious  opposition  in  other  quarters.* 

The  following  letters  relate  to  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  JVhiticorth. 

•  May  31,  1S17. 

*  I  presume  I  shall  have  no  comi)etitor  from  Christ 
Church,  as  Canning;,  who  had  considerablt'  hopes,  I  believe, 
and  Vansittart  will  not,  I  fancy,  give  nie  any  trouble.  1 
have  seen  them  this  morning.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Cffril  Javksim. 

*  Juno  2,  1S17. 

'  A  thousand  thanks  for  both  your  letters.  Though  the 
first  of  them  tells  me  that  you  cannot  be  of  any  assistance 
to  me,  every  line  of  it  is  animated  with  a  spirit  of  kimlness 
and  afi'ectionate  regard,  which  would  completely  have  recon- 
ciled me  to  that  abstinence  from  interference  of  the  prutlence 
and  policy  of  which  I  am  fully  satisfied. 

•  You  were  quite  right  in  thinking  that  the  Dean  had 
little  inilueuce  in  the  College,  as  he  found  the  exertions 
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which  he  very  sincerely  and  honestly  made  in  favour  of 
Canning  quite  unavailing.  I  am  under  the  greatest  obliga- 
tions to  Lloyd  and  to  Mr.  Corne. 

'  If  I  succeed  I  shall  have  attained  the  paramount 
object  of  my  ambition,  one  to  which  I  should  have  looked 
forward  as  the  ample  reward  of  a  long  political  life.  And 
I  trust  in  God  that  my  success,  though  it  may  make  me 
undervalue  the  usual  objects  to  which  political  men  aspire, 
will  stimulate  me  to  those  exertions  by  which  alone  I  can 
prove  myself  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  the  most 
distinguished  Body  on  earth  has  been  pleased  to  confer 
on  me.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rev.  W.  Come. 

'  June  3,  1817. 

'  Though  I  experienced  when  at  Christ  Church  the 
utmost  kindness  from  you,  still  I  stood  in  no  relation  to  you 
which  could  entitle  me  to  expect  that  preference  which 
naturally  springs  from  the  partialities  of  intimate  friendship. 
On  some  political  subjects  I  fear  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
differ  from  you  in  opinion,  and,  notwithstanding,  I  have 
received  from  you  an  aid  equally  generous  and  ix)werful, 
and  which,  precisely  in  the  same  degree  in  which  it  is 
honourable  to  you,  is  gratifying  to  me,  and  to  all  that  take 
an  interest  in  what  concerns  me.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rev.  C.  Lloyd. 

•  Taetday.  Jane  3,  181 7. 

'  I  do  not  think  the  paragraph  in  the  **  Chronicle  '*  made 
much  if  any  impression  here.  In  general,  I  disapprove  of 
ail  authorised  insertions  in  the  newspapers,  and  still  more 
of  those  that  are  unauthorised,  but  privately  encouraged  by 
the  parties  to  whom  they  refer.  I  am  (from  long  ex^xri- 
ence  in  Ireland)  callous  to  newspaper  abuse,  as  there  arc  few 
crimes  of  which  I  am  not  accused  once  a  week  on  an  average ; 
but  newspaper  praise  is  galling.  I  felt  the  paragraph 
yesterday  to  be  of  so  little  inii)ortance  that  I  si>oke  to 
Canning  in  the  House  respecting  it,  and  we  were  laughing 
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at  it.  His  observation  was,  "The  *  Chronicle '  wishes  to 
make  mischief  if  it  can,  but  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  will 
completely  fail." 

*  Surely  in  the  University  it  would  be  notorious  that  I 
am  selected  by  Christ  Church  without  pre\aou8  communi- 
cation, direct  or  indirect,  between  me  and  any  resident 
member  of  the  University. 

*  P.S.-— You  may  always  write  to  me  without  reserve.  I 
shall  receive  with  gratitude  any  advice,  and  will  consider 
every  communication  made  in  the  strictest  confidence. 

*  June  g. — I  leave  without  an  attempt  at  acknowledg- 
ment all  you  have  done  for  me  within  the  last  fortnight.  I 
treat  you  as  I  should  my  father  or  my  brother — consider  all 
your  zeal  and  all  the  warmth  of  your  attachment  so  natural, 
so  like  what  I  experienced  some  nine  or  ten  years  since, 
when  I  was  aspiring  to  a  distinction  in  the  University  which 
I  coveted  then  almost  as  earnestly  as  I  have  since  coveted 
another  and  a  higher  distinction,  that  I  forget  to  thank 
you,  or  at  least  feel  assured  that  you  are  as  sensible  of  my 
gratitude  as  1  am  of  your  kindness.' 

*  June  II. — As  to  fighting  Mr.  O'Connell,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  much  more  difficult  matter  to  have  that  satis- 
faction than  you  are  probably  aware  of.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  (Dr.  Hull). 

*  Irish  Otlicc :  June  11,  1S17. 

*  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  paying  my  rcsimcts  to  you 
on  Saturday  morning,  and  will  then,  with  your  piTinissioii, 
go  round  with  you  to  the  several  colleges.  I  was  a  wan* 
that  your  wishes  in  the  first  instance  were  for  the  kucccsh 
of  Mr.  Canning,  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural.  But 
from  my  past  exporitnce  of  your  kindness  wbcn  at  ()xf*)rd, 
I  had  not  a  doubt  that,  if  the  suertss  of  him  on  whoso 
behalf  you  were  most  interested  was  unattainable,  1  should 
receive  your  sincere  congratulations  on  an  event  which  has 
given  me  more  satisfaction  than  I  have  ever  felt,  or  ever 
again  can  feel.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whitivorth. 

'June  i6,  1817. 

*  I  took  my  seat  for  Oxford  on  Friday,  had  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act  till  twelve  o'clock  on  that  night,  breakfasted  at 
Oxford  at  nine  on  Saturday  morning,  left  it  last  night 
(Sunday)  at  eight  o'clock,  have  two  Bills  to  introduce  to- 
night, and  must  be  at  Oxford  again  to-morrow  at  two,  and 
in  London  on  Wednesday.  I  had  thoughts  of  proceeding 
from  Oxford  to  Ireland,  but  I  will  wait  here  at  single 
anchor,  as  perhaps  I  may  be  of  more  use  here  than  in 
Ireland.  There  indeed  I  can  be  of  little  service ;  you  can 
manage  as  well  without  me  as  with  me ;  but  one  always 
wishes  for  one's  own  sake  to  be  at  the  post  when  there  is 
difficulty.' 

About  the  same  time  ^Fr.  Peel  arranged  the  purchnse  of 
a  scat  in  Parliament  for  his  brother  William,  and  the  admission 
at  Christ  Church  of  a  younger  brother,  John. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

•  Irish  Office  :  May  29,  1817. 

*  Lord  Mount  Ed^cunibe  showed  every  disposition  to 
bring  in  William  for  Bossiney,  in  the  place  of  Desart.  He 
observed  that  the  election  was  attended  with  some  con- 
siderable expense,  and  referred  me  to  his  agent  for  details. 
The  cost  of  it  will  be  i.cxx)/.,  but  I  hope  you  will  think  that 
no  objection.  William  is  now  twenty-eight  yours  of  a;:is 
and  1  am  sure  no  one  is  bittiT  aware  than  you  are  of  the 
comparative  advantage  of  coming  into  Parliament  at  an 
early  period  of  life.  lie  can  have  no  other  occupation  so 
likely  to  be  of  service  to  him,  or  so  likely  to  Ik?  aj^reeable 
and  useful  at  the  same  time,  as  occupation  in  Parlianunt. 
I  defy  a  man  to  attend  it,  and  not  to  benefit  by  it,  by  li.s(« n- 
ing  to  the  discussion  of  subjects  involving  in  their  conside- 
ration the  various  and  complicated  interests  of  the  relations 
internal  and  external  of  bis  native  country. 

*  In  every  point  of  view  it  appears  to  me  desirable  t^*"* 
the  opportunity  should  not  l>e  lost.    So  far  as  Tamworth  is 
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concerned,  I   think  it  desirable.     If  you  approve,  I  will 
move  the  writ  on  Friday.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rer.  C.  Lloijd. 

•Sept.  6.  1817. 

*  Have  the  goodness  to  let  me  know  on  what  day  my 
brother  should  make  his  appearance  at  Christ  Church.  I 
desired  him  some  time  since  to  make  himself  master  of 
his  Euclid,  and  I  hope  you  will  find  him  well  grounded  in 
everything.  He  has  a  great  desire  to  distinguish  himself. 
I  wish  him  to  enter  as  a  gentleman  commoner. 

*  I  must  indulge  my  vanity  a  little,  and  send  you  the 
document  which  was  the  chief  motive  that  led  me,  contrary 
to  my  ovm  wishes  and  inclination,  to  abandon  my  intention 
of  quitting  the  office  of  Chief  Secretary  at  the  same  time 
that  Lord  'Wliitworth  relinquishes  that  of  Lord  Lieutenant.' 

(Inclosurc.) 

Address  to  Mr,  Peel  from  Irish  Members. 

{Presented  June  30,  181 7.) 

*  To  tlie  Right  Honourable  Robert  Peel,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

'  Sir, — Five  years  have  now  elapsed  during  which  you 
have  advised  and  conducted  the  executive  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, as  ^linister  of  that  country,  with  a  zeal  and  dilij::ence 
so  disinterested,  a  firmness  so  manly,  an  impartiality  so 
strictly  unshaken,  and  with  talents  so  eminently  consincuous, 
that  you  have  merited  our  warmest  gratitude,  and  would 
have  acquired  tlie  entire  approbation  of  every  subscriber  to 
this  letter,  but  for  the  contrariety  of  ophiion  which  jnevails 
among  ourselves  on  the  question  of  the  Komaii  Catholic 
claims. 

*  Admitting,  however,  to  you,  as  we  must  do  to  each  other, 
the  influence  of  conscientious  con victi'^n  on  thismoincMitous 
question,  we  are  i>ersuad<'d  it  will  not  interfere  with  your 
ui)right  discbarge  of  public  duty. 

*  Impressed  with  the  sentiment  that  your  public  services 
'.n  Ireland  are  of  the  utmost  value,  we  may  l>e  ivrmitted 
10  t:JC|.res8  our  ardent  hoi^e  and  earnest  entreaty  that  no 
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change  of  persons  which  may  at  this  time  be  contemplated 
in  the  Government  there  shall  induce  you  to  decline  a  con- 
tinuance in  your  present  situation. 

'  You,  who  have  now  made  yourself  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  course  of  measures  fitted  to  the  better  administration 
of  government  in  Ireland,  who  have  projected  many  and 
have  already  executed  some  very  important  improvements 
in  the  internal  policy  of  the  country,  cannot  be  surprised 
that  those  who  feel  sincerely  anxious  for  the  advancement 
of  society  in  education,  industry,  and  morals,  should  view 
with  deep  regret  that  the  care  of  these  most  interesting 
concerns  should  be]  transferred  to  other  superintendence, 
before  farther  progress  shall  have  been  made  towards  their 
perfection. 

*  Although  we  do  not  presume  to  urge  or  expect  that  in- 
ducements arising  out  of  personal  friendship  to  any  of  our- 
selves can  influence  your  decision  upon  the  object  of  our 
solicitation,  yet  we  cannot  omit  this  occasion  to  express  the 
high  gratification  we  enjoy  in  having  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  a  character  which  we  esteem  for  private  worth 
as  much  as  we  admire  it  for  public  virtue. 

'  Yarmouth,  Arc* 
[Fifty-nine  signatures.] 

The  remaining  letters  of  interest  in  this  year  rulatc  to 
Ireland. 

Lord  Palmerstofi  to  Mr.  Pwl, 

*  Stanhope  Street :  Aug.  19,  181 7. 

'  Could  you  tell  me  generally  whether  you  think  there  is 
any  probability  of  a  contest  for  the  county  of  Sligo  at  the 
next  election  ?  I  could  at  the  present  moment  make  from 
280  to  290  voters  by  giving  leases  to  tenants  who  are  now 
holding  at  will.  If  there  is  any  chance  of  their  being  of  use 
next  year,  I  will  do  so  forthwith,  and  register  them  in  time. 
If  not,  I  should  perhaps  iK)sti>one  givhig  twenty-one  years' 
leases  till  matters  look  a  little  more  propitious  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rents.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  John  Newport. 

♦July  19,  181 7. 

'I  concur  with  you  so  entirely  in  the  opinion  you 
express  with  respect  to  the  impohcy  of  preventing  the 
emigration  of  mechanics  and  artificers,  who  think  they  can 
by  emigration  better  their  condition,  that  I  have  desired 
that  the  proclamations  enforcing  the  law  upon  that  subject 
be  withdrawn,  and  that  they  should  not  be  repeated.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool, 

*  Dublin  Castle :  Oct.  7,  18 17. 

*  Upon  the  whole  I  think  this  country  is  (for  Ireland)  in 
A  very  satisfactory  condition.  I  do  not  recollect  it  to  have 
been  so  tranquil  for  five  years  past,  and  we  have  every  pro- 
spect of  abundance  both  of  fuel  and  pro^a8ion8. 

'Tranquillity  must  not,  however,  be  expected  to  vary 
in  d,  direct  ratio  with  plenty.  The  severe  distress  of  last 
winter  was  not  without  its  effect  in  promoting  peace  and 
good  order.  The  lower  classes  became  in  many  parts 
completely  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  their  wealthier 
neighbours,  and  soon  found  the  policy  of  fortifying  their 
claims  to  compassion  by  peaceable  behaviour.  I  consider 
it  fortunate  too  that  the  Government  had  an  opportunity 
which  rarely  occurs  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  kind  ofticrs.  Tlu-  period  at  which 
we  granted  assistance  in  aid  of  local  subscripti(»ns  was  well 
chosen.  It  was  a  short  time  before  the  season  at  which 
relief  would  be  naturally  derived  from  the  jjroduce  of  the 
present  year.  The  jjressure  was  njost  severe  because  the 
supply  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  when  the  new  crop 
became  available  and  the  pressure  was  ^ra<Urally  relieved, 
the  iKM)ple  attributed  their  relief  in  a  much  ^^rater  degree 
to  the  intervention  of  (iovt-rnnient  than  tliev  ou;;lit  to  have 
done.' 

*  Oct.  31. — Many  persons  will  tell  you  that  we  havo 
already  reduced  the  force  in  Ireland  too  low,  but  that  is 
not  my  opinion.     I  think  much  further  reductions  may 
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ultimately  be  made,  and  some  in  the  estimates  for  next 
year.' 

'Nov.  21. — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  peace  esta- 
blishment may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  1 8,000  men.  It 
would  not  perhaps  be  prudent  to  make  so  considerable  a 
reduction  in  one  year,  and  I  propose  to  place  the  establish- 
ment for  the  ensuing  year  at  20,000.  I  shall  be  much 
obliged  to  you  to  have  the  necessary  communication  made 
to  the  Horse  Guards.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Hirjh  Shcrift'  of  Ki7i(jf'8  County  in  answer  to 
a  Complimentary  Memorial. 

*  Dublin  Castle:  Oct.  14,  18 17. 

*  I  have  always  felt  that  Ireland  has  strong  and  i^eculiar 
claims  upon  the  Legislature  for  the  favourable  considera- 
tion of  her  interests,  and  with  that  impression,  and  a  firm 
conviction  that  the  Empire  at  large  is  benefited  by  every 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  Ireland,  I  have  been  a 
humble  but  an  earnest  advocate  of  her  cause  in  Parliament. 
There  also  I  have  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  my  opinion 
upon  that  imi)ortant  subject  which  is  referred  to  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  Address,  upon  which  I  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  diflfer  from  many  for  whom  I  have  a  high  respect, 
and  from  some  to  whom  I  am  bound  by  ties  of  the  closest 
])ersonal  regard.  However  strong  that  opinion  may  Ix.*,  and 
however  unreservedly  I  may  have  expressed  it  in  that  place, 
where  alone  I  am  called  ui)on  to  express  it,  I  trust  it  has 
never  diverted  me  from  an  impartial  and  un2)rejudiced  dis- 
charge of  my  duty.  I  always  have  felt,  and  always  shall 
feel,  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  pro8i)erity  and  happiness 
of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ireland,  without 
preference  or  distinction.' 

On  Deceiiiber  17,  1S17,  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  (»f 
Camck-on-Suir,  resolutions  were  unanimously  carriiHl :  (1 )  •  To 
thank  Mr.  Peel  for  the  promptitude  with  which  he  had  sent  aid  for 
the  jwor  in  the  district  lalK)uring  under  infectious  fever,  and  for  the 
immediate  ccnsideration  given  by  Government  to  their  former 
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application  in  the  almost  unexampled  scarcity  of  last  summer, 
from  which  the  poor  derived  the  most  essential  benefit.'  (2)  •  That 
the  administration  of  the  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel  (with  the  single 
exception  of  his  vote  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation )  is 
deserving  of  our  highest  approbation,  as  we  feel  it  has  ever  been 
guided  by  the  purest  anxiety  for  the  best  interests  of  Ireland.' 

In  the  next  year,  1818,  Mr.  Peel's  chief  speeches  were  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Bill  for  shortening  the  hours  of  labour  in  cotton 
factories — a  measure  vigorously  supported  by  his  son,  whose 
effective  advocacy  was  welcomed  by  the  working  men  with  touch- 
ing gratitude  and  confidence  in  his  compassion  for  their  suffering 
children. 

WarriiKjton  Cotton  Spinners  to  Mr.  PecL 

*  March  27,  1818. 

*  Sir, — We  the  cotton  spinners  and  others  employed  for 
the  cotton  mills  in  Warrington,  having  observed  with 
peonliar  pleasure  the  very  able  manner  in  which  you  sup- 
l>nrted  the  Factory  Bill  on  the  second  reading,  take  the 
lil>erty  now  to  address  a  few  lines  to  you,  Immbly  presuming 
to  hope  that  it  will  not  be  in  vain  for  us  to  solicit  your  inter- 
ference once  more  in  our  behalf. 

*  The  principal  cotton  mills  here  work  from  half-past 
five  in  the  morning  till  half-past  eight  at  ni^ht,  so  that  the 
poor  children  are  called  out  of  bed  at  five,  and  it  is  nine  at 
ni^^'ht  when  they  git  home,  some  of  them  being  under  six. 
many  under  ci^^lit  years  of  age.  We  feel  ex»juisitely  for 
these  in  the  winter  time,  coming  out  of  the  warm  bed, 
clothed  in  ra^^s  or  half  naked,  through  tlie  cnld,  frost,  snow, 
winds  and  rain,  many  of  them  barefoot,  into  the  hot  room, 
where  no  air  is  permitted  to  enter  that  can  be  prevented, 
as  it  is  injurious  in  the  spinning  of  cotton. 

'  Ilojung  your  ardent  zeal  for  our  welfare  will  ultimately 
be  crowned  with  success,  we  have  the  hon(>ur  \e.' 

*  April  19. — With  sentiments  of  inexpressible  gratitude 
we  received  your  favour  dated  7th  instant,  an  honour  far 
beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations. 

•We  i»resumo  to  trouble  you  with  these  lines,  in  order 
tliat  vou  mav  lie  able  to  meet  our  enemv,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  of  hiis  discomfiture. 

b2 
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*  Mr. ,  who  would  not  allow  any  of  his  workpeople 

to  sign  our  petition,  threatening  to  dismiss  anyone  that 
did,  sent  orders  by  the  overlookers  to  everyone  in  his 
manufactory  yesterday,  that  they  must  all  come  clean  and 
bring  their  best  clothes  with  them  in  the  morning,  must 
stop  the  works  at  half-past  seven,  clean  all  the  machinery, 
then  wash  themselves  and  put  on  their  clean  clothes,  and 
all  come  into  the  warehouse  at  nine,  where  there  would  be 
two  medical  gentlemen  who  would  examine  them  indivi- 
dually. And  there  was  going  to  be  a  law  made  that  all 
persons  who  had  bad  health  at  present  or  during  the  last 
twelve  months  must  be  turned  away. 

*  We  have  had  our  information  from  several  women  and 
children  in  his  employ,  that  some  of  them  were  up  at  three 
o'clock  this  morning,  with  their  mothers  washing  their 
clothes  and  getting  them  ready.  Others  borrowed  of  their 
neighbours,  liavuig  none  decent  of  their  own,  knowing  they 
should  lose  their  work  if  they  did  not.  Accordingly  they 
all  went  into  the  warehouse,  having  previously  washed 
and  cleaned  themselves,  and  put  on  their  Sunday  clothes. 
Al)0ut  nine  o'clock  Dr.  Moss  and  Dr.  Kendrick  examined 
them.  Being  forewarned  of  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
speaking  truth,  they  all  declared  themselves  in  good  health, 
except  two. 

*  We  understand  Mr. is  intending  to  send  a  peti- 

ti(»n  against  the  Bill,  though  his  factory  has  not  worked  ten 
hours  ptr  day  ui^on  an  average  for  the  last  three  vt-ars, 
.sometinn\s  .stopping  two  or  three  days  in  a  week,  sometimes 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  once,  and  at  other  times  workhig 
(•i;:ht  hours  per  day,  just  as  he  finds  a  market  for  his  goods. 
AVhen  the  trade  jjocs  well,  he  comi)els  them  to  attend  four- 
lion  to  fifteen  hours  per  day.  At  present  they  work  from 
livi*  A.M.  to  half-past  seven  p.m.,  and  his  spinners  are 
all  women  and  children.  He  avails  himself  of  the  present 
«]istressed  state  of  the  poor  and  the  scarcity  of  work,  to  get 
iliem  to  work  for  low  wages.  He  has  now  twenty-seven 
jiersons,  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  a^e,  for  twenty- 
seven  shillings  per  week,  that  is  one  shilling  each  upon  an 
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average.  Some  say  he  is  sending  a  letter  this  evening  to 
Mr.  Phillips,  M.P.,  signed  by  the  above  physicians ;  but 
v^hether  Mr.  Phillips  presents  a  petition  or  mentions  the 
letter,  we  hope  you  will  answer  him.  Confiding  in  your 
eloquence,  humanity,  and  indefatigable  exertions  in  our 
cause, 

*  We  remain,  Ac' 

Mr.  H.  Campbell  to  Mr.  Peel 

*  Manchline,  Ayrshire :  May  6,  1818. 

'I  have  waited  with  much  anxiety  the  result  of  the 
humane  Bill  which  your  feeling  father  has  brought  into 
Parliament,  and  with  regret  ha\e  noticed  the  opposition 
w*hieh  a  few*  selfish  individuals  guided  by  narrow  interested 
motives  have  thrown  in  its  way.  Being  in  the  immediate 
nti^l)l>ourliood  of  the  celebrated  cotton  mill  of  Messrs. 
Finlay  il*  Co.,  I  have  made  all  the  inquiry  possible  with 
re«;ard  to  the  health  il-c.  of  the  workers,  and  though  that  is 
in  general  pretty  good,  it  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
account  of  Mr.  Kirkman  Finlay.  The  working  hours  of 
tbe  mill  are  from  six  in  the  mornin;^  till  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening — bating  an  hour  for  dinner  and  half  an  bour 
for  breakfast.  The  whole  of  the  w  »!  kers  seem  truly  grate- 
ful to  your  worthy  father,  and  siiu  irely  hope  he  will  be 
hiu-cfbsful  in  his  generous  i)lan,  but  they  are  so  tied  down 
by  ty  nun  Ileal  masters  and  whipiH»rs-in,  that  were  they  to 
exj)resH  their  H^ntiments  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  tluir 
employer  they  would  be  instantly  discharged. 

'  There  is  no  such  thing  as  free  labour  in  Catrine.  The 
imniens4*  iiithix  of  Irish  ^K^asantry  added  to  the  native  poor 
^ivrs  masters  a  more  absolute  supremacy  over  the  dis- 
tri  ssed  creatures  who  are  driven  by  necessity  to  seek  eiu- 
])l«\vment  in  cott^m  mills,  and  consetjuently  obliges  those 
who  are  in  to  submit  to  oppressive  measures. 

'  There  are  children  in  Catrine  cotton  mill  that  are  not 
heven  years  of  age !  If  Mr.  Peel  requires  them,  I  can  send 
their  names/ 
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Founding  his  arguments  on  such  communications  and  on  his 
own  knowledge,  Mr.  Peel  helped  on  the  Bill  at  every  stage, 
avaihng  himself  also  of  the  right  to  speak  on  presenting  a 
petition.  He  appealed  to  common  humanity  against  working 
children  seven  years  old  in  a  heated  and  sometimes  ix)lluted 
atmosphere  for  fourteen  hours  a  day.  Replying  to  Lord  Stanley, 
who  took  the  lead  in  mo\ing  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  he  denied 
that  the  labour  was  '  free,'  even  in  the  sense  that  parents  had  an 
option.  They  were  compelled,  he  said,  to  let  their  cliildren 
work  the  same  hours  as  the  men,  or  not  at  all.  As  regards  the 
education  said  to  be  given,  he  characterised  the  armngement  by 
which  the  children  were  not  sent  to  school  until  they  had  been 
exhausted  with  thirteen  or  fifteen  hours  of  labour  as  disgusting. 
And  lastly,  in  answer  to  assertions  that  *  no  place  was  more 
healthy  than  a  cotton  mill,'  resorting  to  the  '  ridiculum,  acri 
fortius,'  he  admitted  that,  if  all  they  urged  were  true,  doubtless, 
when  the  poet  asked — 

Within  wliat  mountain's  craj^gr  cell 
Delights  the  goddess  Health  to  dwell  ? 
or — 

In  what  dim  and  dark  retreat 

The  coy  nymph  fixed  her  favourite  seat  ? 

it  might  be  answered,  *  In  the  cotton  mill  of  Mossi-s.  Finlay  &  Co. 
in  Glasgow,'  its  salubrity  l>eing,  according  to  the  evidence,  six 
times  as  great  as  tliat  of  the  most  hialthy  part  of  the  kinLfdom. 

At  this  time  Mr.  Peel,  in  private,  dissented  strongly  from  the 
)H>licy  of  the  Cal)in  t  in  proi>osinq:  fresh  grants  to  the  Royal 
Family.  Owing  to  the  sad  death  in  cliildhirth  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  the  a^^ed  King  had  been  loft  without  a  grandchild  or 
«rreat-grandchild  to  inherit  his  thronts  and  the  Prince  Regent  was 
living  separate  from  his  wife.  As  a  direct  consequence  among 
the  unniarrie<l  Royal  Dukes  his  brothers,  matrimony  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  so  eager  Wiis  the  Prime  Minister  to  promote 
tiiis  by  the  prosj)ect  of  increased  allowances  and  outfits  that  his 
•/ral.  ill  Mr,  Peel's  o])inion,  quite  outran  discretion. 

Mr.  IWl  to  Lord  TallMit. 

*  London:  April  14.  iSkS. 

'  Tlie  GoTonunent  has  in  a  most  incredible  and  un- 
accountable manner  got  itself  into  n  serious  scnipe.  I 
iiuver  was  more  surprised  than  I  was  yesterday  to  hear  Lord 
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Liverpool  intimate  to  a  very  numerous  assembly  of  the 
supporters  of  this  Administration  its  intention  of  proposing 
to  Parliament  allowances  to  the  Royal  Dukes  which  there 
could  not  be  a  hope  of  Parliament  acceding  to — 2o,oooZ. 
outfit  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  besides  his  present  in- 
come of  20,000/.  a  year,  20,oooZ.  more,  with  additions  to 
the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Kent,  and  above  all  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  to  make  up  their  incomes  to  30,000/. 
*A  man  must  be  really  infatuated  who  could  flatter 
himself  that  this  House  of  Commons,  now  perhaps  on  the 
very  eve  of  dissolution,  which  was  prevailed  on  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  and  after  the  most  unpleasant  discussions 
to  grant  60,000/.  a  year  additional  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, could  be  induced  now  to  grant  him,  two  years  after 
his  marriage,  12,000/.  a  year  more,  the  Duke's  dress  and 
manner  having  become  in  the  interval  ten  times  more 
germanised  than  they  were  before,  and  his  beard,  whiskers 
and  mustachios  making  a  daily  increase  of  their  dominions. 

*  There  is  not  a  hope,  I  think,  or  speaking  for  myself  I 
must  say  there  is  no  ground  to  fear,  that  these  allowances 
will  be  granted ;  and  what  course  the  Government  will  pur- 
sue, I  cannot  conjecture/ 

Taught  by  the  House  of  Coninions,  tlit*  younj^'  Chief  Secretary 
was  becoming  a  severe  economist. 

•Iri-h  OiVice:  April  14.  iSiS. 

'  We  must  not  make  the  iVilers  uiijH»imhir,  by  main- 
taining them  against  the  decland  and  unequivocal  sense  of 
the  county  in  which  they  act.  The  assurance  of  the 
Grand  Jury  of  the  King's  County  «|uile  warrants  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  removing  the  i>oIiie  from  that  county,  but 
let  them  pay  for  the  past.' 

*  Aprii  20. — Make  an  imniediatf  communication  to  the 
(iovernors  of  the  Protestant  Charter  ScIkhjIs.  Desire  them 
not  to  increase  the  establishment,  to  incur  no  further 
expense   on   account  of  new  buildings— of  any  buildings 
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whatever.  Desire  that  vacancies  in  the  smaller  schools  be 
not  filled  up  at  all,  and  when  vacancies  occur  in  the  larger 
schools,  the  children  be  transferred  from  the  smaller  schools, 
which  will  thus  be  gradually  reduced. 

'  Inform  them  that  when  the  Lord  Lieutenant  considers 
the  much  greater  expense  for  a  child  in  these  schools  than 
in  the  Hibernian  School  or  any  other  such  establishment, 
he  cannot  but  feel  strongly  the  necessity  of  some  material 
change. 

'  Pray  see  the  Governors  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and 
try  to  impress  them  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  curtailing 
their  admissions,  and  reducing  the  expense  of  that  esta- 
blishment, which  for  my  own  part  I  sincerely  wish  had 
never  existed. 

*  Eefer  them  to  their  own  document  sent  in  with  this 
year's  estimate,  in  which  they  observe  that  there  are  above 
1,100  children  to  be  drafted  into  the  schools,  but  they  can- 
not be  brought  from  the  country  on  account  of  the  number 
remaining  in  the  schools,  there  being  scarcely  any  demand 
for  apprentices !  Read  this  to  Benny.  He  will  see  at  once 
the  monstrous  impolicy  of  a  system  which  throws  upon 
the  Government  the  maintenance  of  children  of  whom  it 
is  imjiossible  to  dispose.  The  only  way  of  applying  a 
remedy  is  by  the  restriction  of  admissions,  and  by  the 
entire  abolition  (gradual,  of  course)  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment of  country  nurses. 

'  Keally  to  make  the  Government  of  Ireland  a  nurse  is 
painfully  ridiculous.  On  October  10,  18 17,  we  had  5,072 
children  at  nurse.  Between  January  1  and  October  10, 
1 817,  we  sent  1,180  children  to  nurse.  Where  is  to  be  the 
limit  of  this  ?  If  it  be  right  to  send  one  thousand  in  one 
year,  it  is  ri«;ht  to  send  ten  thousand,  to  undertake  the 
iliar«:e  of  nursing  the  child  of  every  pauper  in  Ireland. 
But  it  is  wrong,  radically  wrong  in  principle,  and  for  God's 
sake  do  let  us  have  the  credit  of  being  enabled  to  show  in 
next  viar's  estimate  that  we  have  commenced  at  least  the 
correction  of  such  useless,  extravagant,  and  ridiculous 
iuiiwlicy.* 
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In  works  of  public  charity,  however,  Mr.  Peel  was  still  far 
from  parsimonious  when  he  could  rely  on  his  agents. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  E.  Baker. 

*  Irish  Office  :  May  2o«  18 18. 

'  Additional  aid  should  be  granted,  I  think,  without  delay 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Monaghan,  to  enable  them  to  check 
the  renewed  progress  of  fever.  Last  night  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  an  additional  15,000/.  to  be  expended  in  the 
care  of  fever  patients,  and  the  only  observation  made  upon 
the  grant  contained  a  doubt  whether  it  was  sufficiently  large. 
I  said,  if  it  was  not,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  increase  it  from 
other  funds.  I  think  before  the  summer  comes  a  great 
exertion  should  be  made  to  put  down  the  fever.  If  it  cost 
20,000/.  I  care  not ;  the  money  will  be  well  expended,  when 
the  distribution  is  committed  to  those  who  compose  the 
Fever  Committee.' 

The  time  now  approached  for  Mr.  Peers  final  dt'partnre  from 
Ireland.  In  Februar}-  there  had  been  nunours  of  it,  in  May  he 
announced  his  intentions  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  a  few 
weeks  later  to  his  private  friends. 

Mr.  IWl  to  Mr.  JamiS  IhiUj,  M.P. 

*  Iri«.)»  Omce  :  Feb.  11,  iSiS. 

MVhy  rejwrt  has  sent  me  to  Vienna 'I  know  not.  1 
have  about  as  much  wish  to  go  there  as  on  an  embassy 
to  China  to  perform  the  Kotou.  I  am  not  a  very  eag  r 
l>c»litieian,  and  trouble  myself  little  al>out  that  hort  of  <lis- 
tinction  which  more  office  confers.  1  have  not  a  sin<;le 
jiersonal  object  to  look  to.  The  only  one  1  ever  had  1 
attained  in  being  elected  member  for  the  Vniversiiy  of 
Oxford.* 

'  nrferrinp  apparently  to  an  intended  Congress  of  the  Great   Powrr- 
wLich  took  place  later  at  Atx-U-Chapelle. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  TalboL 


*  {Secret  and  confidcjitial.)  •  House  of  Commons  :  May  8,  1818. 

*  There  is  now  little  doubt  that  a  general  election  will 
take  place  in  June,  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  me  there- 
fore to  determine  finally  upon  my  retirement  from  the 
ofl&ce  of  Chief  Secretary,  or  my  continuance  in  it  after  the 
election  of  a  new  Parliament,  After  giving  the  subject 
consideration,  I  feel  very  strongly  disposed  to  act  on  tbe 
wish  I  have  always  expressed  to  Lord  Liverpool,  and  to 
close  my  Irish  campaigns  with  the  present  Parliament, 
with  which  I  commenced  them  six  years  since,  in  the  year 
1812. 

*  I  mentioned  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  I  thought  it  very 
probable  that  my  successor  would  not  wish  to  encounter 
his  office  until  tlu*  <:joneral  election  was  over,  and  that  I 
might  be  of  material  assistance  to  you  at  such  a  period 
from  the  knowliMl^^e  I  necessarily  must  have  of  local  inte- 
rests, &c.  I  would  on  no  account  withdraw  at  a  moment 
at  which  perhaps  I  may  be  of  greater  service  to  you  than 
at  any  other.  I  shall  therefore  in  any  event  return  to 
Ireland.' 

LnnI  Titlhot  tn  Lord  Lirrrjuud.^ 

*May  ii»  1818. 

*  I  will  not  detain  your  Lordship  by  the  expression  of 
my  repjnts  at  tins  diterniination,  PeeVs  ^reat  talents  and 
intejjrity  beinj;  too  universally  acknowledged,  and  much  too 
well  known  lo  you.  lo  render  my  doing  so  at  all  necessary. 

'  I  have  received  so  much  genuine  satisfaction  as  well 
as  kind  assistance  from  him  during  the  short  period  of 
our  official  conneetiim,  that  I  liave  only  to  lament  that 
our  intercourse  has  l»een  of  such  short  duration.  I  am 
persuaded  that  his  retiring  from  the  otlice  lie  has  so  long 
held  in  this  country  will  l)e  regarded  here  almost  as  a 
national  calamity.* 

*  From  Lord  Liverpool's  MS.  [tapers. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Talbot. 

*May  i8,  1818. 

'You  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Lewis  on  the  Catholic 
question  as  an  objection  to  him.  I  fear  this  is  an  objection 
which  equally  applies  to  nearly  all  if  not  to  all  those  who 
may  be  considered  competitors  for  the  office  of  Chief  Secre- 
tary. To  Goulburn  certainly  it  does  not,  but  he  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  a  competitor,  for  I  fear  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  accept  the  office.  As  Lord  Liverpool  observes,  it 
is  most  desirable  to  have  a  Protestant.  But  where  is  there 
one  to  be  found  ?  ' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  James  Daly,  M.P. 

*  Irish  Office  :  June  2,  1S18. 

*  I  shall  bid  adieu,  only  officially  I  hope,  however,  to 
L'eland  as  soon  as  the  general  election  is  over.  I  had  always 
resolved  to  quit  it  at  the  close  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  I  think  I  behave  very  handsomely  to  the  Government 
in  volunteering  to  remain  for  the  elections.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  n'ujht  Hon.  W.  V.  Fitzrferahl,  M.P. 

*  June  24,  1S18. 

*  Charles  Grant  has  l)oen  offered  and  has  Jiccopted  the 
situation  of  Chief  Secretary.  Iluskisson  had  a  previous 
(»tVfr,  it  appears,  but  declined.  The  ehitf  and  only  ground 
on  which  1  regret  my  relin(]uishin(Mit  <»f  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  my  successor,  is  the  fiar  that  it  will  be  a 
fresh  source  of  mortilication  to  you.* 

Mr.  peel  to  Mr.  Charles  Ortntf,  junior,  M.P. 

*  June  26,  iSiS. 

*  Do  not  be  under  any  api)reliension  on  account  of  your 
unavoidable  ignorance  of  local  affairs  here  on  your  first 
arrival.  You  will  Ihid  the  elections  terminated,  and  you 
have  in  the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Gregory,  who  necessarily 
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conducts  the  business  during  the  absence  of  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  half  the  year  in  London,  a  most  able  and  honourable 
assistant.' 

From  one  quarter  Mr.  Peel  received  the  flattering  assurance 
that  it  rested  only  with  himself,  if  so  minded,  to  supersede  Lord 
Liverpool. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Admiralty  :  July  3,  1818. 

*  Great  regret  here  at  the  rumour  of  your  leaving  oflfice, 
which  has  been  attributed  in  my  hearing  to  dissatisfaction 
at  Robinson's  appointment.  You  need  not  be  told  that  I 
did  you  immediate  justice  on  this  point. 

'  Yarmouth  told  me  last  night  that  you  might  be  Prime 
Minister  whenever  you  would,  and  that  you  should  have  his 
hearty  supi)ort.' 

*  July  13. — Yarmouth  said  to  me,  "  Croker,  I  have  bten 
thinking  of  what  I  have  twice  already  UKMitioned  to  yon, 
and  we  must  have  Peel  Minister.  Everybody  wishes  for 
him,  everybody  would  supi)ort  him.  Lowther,  Apsley,  and 
myself,  who  are  heirs  apparent  of  some  wt'ijjht,  in  votes  at 
least,  would  join  him  heart  and  hand.  I  like  him  jH^rson- 
ally.  I  have  no  other  motive  than  ]HTisonal  likin<;  and 
public  respect,  and  I  should  be  glad  on  every  account  to  see 
him  at  the  head  of  affairs."  ' 

To  all  which  Peel  answered,  *  Fudj^o/  *  For  nino  years 
more  he  was  to  serve  under  his  old  chief,  and  when  at  last  the 
leadership  fell  vacant,  Lord  Yarmouth,  then  Manjuisof  Hertford, 
returnin*;  to  the  House  of  Commons  ei^'ht  members,  supported 
Cannin<r.  as  did  Mr.  Croker. 

^Ir.  Peel  remained  in  oflice  now  for  only  one  purpose,  to  con- 
duct the  proneral  election  in  Ireland.  His  senices  in  that  line  had 
Iwen  enlisted  also  nearer  home,  where  Captain  Townsend  was 
opposing  the  return  for  the  first  time  of  two  members  of  the  Peel 
family  for  Tarn  worth. 

*  For  bis  letter  in  foil  see  Croker  Papfn. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'London:  June  10,  1818. 

*  I  greatly  fear  that  some  of  our  friends  have  expressed 
themselves  with  more  warmth  than  prudence.  Our  object 
is  by  a  canvass  to  increase  the  number  of  our  friends,  and 
it  is  the  more  material  for  our  family  where  ourselves  and 
offspring  may  be  expected  to  reside  for  a  century  to  come. 
AVe  may  by  mismanagement  lose  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
But  by  heat  and  intemperance  we  may  experience  a  much 
greater  misfortune,  and  lose  the  friendship  and  goodwill  of 
our  neighbourhood. 

*  I  trust  your  presence  at  Tamworth  will  make  friends, 
but  at  least  you  will  avoid  making  enemies  amongst  our 
friends.  You  will  endeavour  to  suppress  all  angry  passions, 
and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  those  who  on  the  present 
occasion  may  not  vote  with  us.  We  may  want  their  ser- 
vices on  some  future  occasion. 

*  Lord  John  Tow^nsend  behaved,  on  his  visit  j-esterday 
to  me,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  He  said  he  was  sen- 
sible that  his  family  owed  to  my  kindness  their  seat  for 
the  borough  of  Tamworth  in  many  successive  parliaments  ; 
and  as  they  had  disposed  of  the  whole  of  their  estate  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  was  very  much  displeased  with  his 
nephew  for  disturbing  the  town,  and  wished  me  and  my  son 
AVilliam  every  success,* 

On  Juno  10  Parliament  had  been  dissolvi'd,  and  on  Juno  24 
Mr.  Pool  was  able  to  announce,  *  My  brothor  is  ivluniod  for  Tam- 
worth by  a  majority  of  34,  and  my  father  by  noarly  100.* 

Tho  Irish  elections  of  this  year  left  hut  little  trace  in  letters. 
Nef:t)tiations,  <loubtless,  were  conducted  more  conveniently  by 
word  of  mouth.  Their  successful  result  was  due  largely  to 
tJM*  inte>:riiy  and  sinj^deness  of  purpose  with  whieli  for  six  years 
past  Mr.  Peel  had  used  all  dili<;ence  so  to  ap|»ly  the  patronatco 
at  his  coinmainl  as  to  engaj^e  the  most  |H»lineal  sui)|H)rt.  So 
uil-l)oworful  in  Ireland  was  tliis  en«^iue  of  government,  that  in 
closinjj  the  account  of  his  Chief  Secretaryship  it  may  be  well  to 
illustrate  by  examples  the  principles  on  which,  with  scrupulous 
good  faith,  he  had  worked  a  system  now  regarded  as  corruption. 
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Since  the  peace,  from  reductions  in  the  establishments,  the 
number  of  places  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  had  been 
much  diminished,  while  the  claims  on  them  had  increased. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Earl  of  Clare. 

'  Jan.  i6,  1816. 

*  For  the  last  six  months,  for  one  clerk  appointed  there 
have  been  ten  reduced,  who  look  to  the  Government  for  em- 
plojonent,  and  numerous  claims  are  preferred  by  those  who, 
from  long  service  in  inferior  situations,  can  strongly  appeal 
to  the  justice  of  Government,  as  well  as  by  those  who,  from 
their  political  relation  and  support,  are  best  entitled  to 
favour.' 

Church  patronage  also  was  scarce. 

*  Every  Bishop  with  a  bad  constitution  died  while  the 
Duke  of  Eichmond  was  in  Ireland.  AVe  had  eight  Sees  to 
dispose  of,  and  Lord  Whitworth  has  had  no  vacancy  in  a 
bishopric  or  any  valuable  preferment.' 

Nor  was  Lord  Talbot  more  fortunate.    The  dearth  continued. 

'  Julif  20,  1 81 8. — There  is  nothinj;  so  extraordinary  in 
natural  history  as  the  longevity  of  all  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons  in  Ireland.  During  the  last  five  years  tliere  haf= 
literally  been  no  Church  preferment  to  dispose  of,  to  the 
infinite  disappointment  of  many  expectants.' 

The  Cliief  Secretary  was  thus  driven  to  severe  economy  of  bis 
resources,  and  close  accounting  with  all  claimants. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  LirrrpooL 

'Jan.  2,  1S17. 

'  Nothing  can  prevent  the  importunity  of  Lord  P., 
and  no  answer  that  you  could  return  to  him  would  put  a 
stoj^  to  his  applications.  Siiue  Lord  Whitworth  eanie  to 
Ireland  he  has  scarcely  had  at  his  disposal  Church  prefer- 
ments the  value  of  which  united  would  equal  that  of  the 
livings  which  Mr.  B.  now  holds.    If,  therefore,  Mr.  B/a 
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character  were  perfectly  unexceptionable,  Lord  D.  could  have 
no  right  to  complain  of  neglect.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Whiticorth. 

*  April  21,  1817. 

*  Most  persons  are  content  in  these  times  with  promot- 
ing the  interest  of  one  brother  at  a  time,  but  Lord  C.  sports 
with  a  double  barrel.  As  for  the  one  brother,  I  suppose  I 
may  safely  go  the  length  of  assuring  him  of  all  good  wishes, 
after  two  persons  shall  have  been  previously  disposed  of. 
Alas !  I  fear  he  will  benefit  little  from  those  good  wishes. 
With  respect  to  the  other,  I  am,  at  least,  heartily  glad  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  my  having  the  benefit  of  his  co-opera- 
tion ;  and  if  ever  he  should  be  appointed  to  the  oflSce  to 
which  he  aspires,  I  hoj^e  he  will  suit  my  successor  better 
than  he  would  suit  me. 

'  When  G.  wants  a  baronetcy  he  is  very  rich,  and  when 
he  wants  a  place  he  is  very  poor.  I  think  we  may  fairly 
turn  the  tables  on  him,  and  when  he  asks  to  be  a  baronet 
make  his  poverty  the  objection,  and  his  wealth  when  he 
asks  for  an  office. 

*Lord  H.  has  no  sort  of  claim.  He  and  his  whole 
family  are  more  overpaid  in  point  of  favour  from  the  Crown 
than  any  other  in  Ireland.  lie  has  not  an  atom  of  infiu- 
eiue,  and  abilitius  about  equal  to  his  influence.' 

When  Irish  «,'rfat  men  tried  sonieiiiiies  to  obtain  their  ends  by 
bluster,  the  yomiir  Chief  Si'cretary  replied  with  spirit,  and  usually 
with  the  effect  of  brin«,nng  them  to  reason.  In  particular  he 
stfKxl  out  jealously  aj^ainst  usin<^  the  scanty  current  patronage  to 
redeem  alle«,'ed  enpigements  of  old  standing. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  \\  hittrorth. 

*  Feb.  19,  1815. 

*  I  advised  Lord  D.  to  address  himself  to  you,  not  to 
Lord  Castlerea;^h,  and  to  found  his  elainis  on  his  own  pre- 
tensions, whatever  they  are,  and  not  on  old  I'nion  promises 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  which  I  told  him  you  would  not  allow 
to  weigh  a  feather  in  the  scale.* 
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*  March  g,  1816. — I  send  you  a  most  audacious  letter 
from  Lord  D,  and  a  copy  of  the  answer  which  I  have 
returned  to  it.  If  his  claims  were  ten  times  as  strong  as 
they  are,  and  if  the  person  recommended  by  him  had 
been  actually  appointed,  I  think  it  would  have  been  right 
to  recall  the  apix)intment,  and  not  submit  to  such  im- 
pertinence. 

*  If  it  were  merely  an  impertinent  letter  to  me  person- 
ally, I  receive  too  many  to  care  the  least  about  it.  But 
when  he  talks  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  being  ''  an  agent  ** 
and  so  forth,  he  really  ought  to  be  dismounted.' 

(Inclosure.) 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Marquis  of  D. 

*  March  9,  1816. 

'  I  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  the  letter  which  your  Lord- 
ship addressed  to  me  yesterday,  and  which  has  little  dis- 
posed me  to  become  the  advocate  of  your  Lordship's  claims. 
Had  the  Lord  Lieutenant  previously  determined  to  attend 
to  your  Lordship's  wishes,  I  should  have  advised  him  to 
alter  his  determination,  and  at  once  reject  claims  preferred 
on  such  grounds  and  convej'ed  in  such  terms. 

*  I  can  give  your  Lordship  no  information  with  resixjct 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Government  which  carried  into 
effect  the  union  of  the  two  countries.  I  know  not  in  what 
relation  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  that  day  stood  to  the 
(lovernment,  and  whether  he  considered  himself  **  their 
agent "  or  not.  But  I  know  that  Lord  Whitworth  does 
not  so  consider  himself,  and  that  he  will  not  be  bound  by 
enp;agement8  (if  such  were  made)  for  the  disi)osal  of  an 
office  fifteen  years  ]>efore  it  became  vacant.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  I^^rd  Whitaorth. 

*  March  9,  1816. 

*  Lord  D.  has  just  been  with  me,  and  is  now  in  the  office 
writing*  to  you.  He  came  to  me  and  professed  the  p-eatest 
regret  for  the  expressions  he  had  made  use  of,  assuring  me 
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that  be  had  no  mtention  of  imputing  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment any  breach  of  faith.  He  gives  up  all  claim  to  the 
office  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  founds  his  application 
solely  on  his  political  influence  and  disi)osition  to  support 
the  Government. 

*  He  reaUy  is  so  much  annoyed  at  his  own  conduct,  or 
appears  to  be — for  he  was  nearly  crying — that  I  could  not 
help  at  least  forgiving  him  for  his  letter  to  me.  He  is  now- 
taking  my  advice,  and  writing  a  letter  to  you  applying  for 
the  office  as  a  favour,  which  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
require  from  him  as  a  sort  of  amende  honorable,  and  a 
proi)itiation  due  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant.  For 
yourself  I  know  you  will  care  nothing  about  the  matter. 

'  The  truth  is  that  partly  Lord  D.  is  a  great  blockhead, 
puffed  up  w  ith  his  own  importance,  meaning  no  harm,  and 
thinking  it  good  policy  to  express  much  more  than  he  feels, 
and  partly  he  was  disposed  to  try  the  effuct  of  a  little 
political  buUymg,  which  when  he  finds  it  unavailing  he  is 
perfectly  ready  to  retract. 

'  In  point  of  justice,  after  what  has  passed,  I  think  you 
are  at  liberty  to  refuse  giving  him  the  office ;  but  hi  point 
of  pohcy  I  would  advise  you  to  give  it  to  him.  His  two 
members  have  supported  us  throughout,  have  attended 
constantly,  and  have  got  nothing.' 

In  some  cases,  wlu-n  tbt*  (lovornimnt  wa^j  hard  prissed,  thu 
l'a\ iiitiits  for  sujiporl  were  undis^uiscil. 

*  Jiin,  15,  1816. — Mr.  O.  wrote  to  me  the  other  day  that 
be  thouj^'ht  it  an  aboniiiiiiblr  policy  to  reward  those  who 
oj»p«.sid  the  Government  in  criiical  tinuh.  I  answered  him, 
ivltrring  to  his  own  votf  on  the  procct  dings  under  the 
Coiivt ntion  Act,  that  I  entirely  agivi d  with  him.* 

*  Mtireh  8. — It  would  beg«)od  poUry  to  direct  the  channel 
of  ]»atronage  as  plentifully  as  we  can  towards  those  wlio  are 
atlhering  to  us  on  these  pressing  questions  of  army  eatabiish- 
ments  and  property  tax.' 

*  May  29,  1817. — As  C  has  been  constant  in  his  attend- 
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ance  and  support,  and  really  gives  us  very  little  trouble,  I 
think  his  x>rotege  should  be  appointed  to  the  Customs  House 
place  vacant.' 

But,  as  a  rule,  Mr.  Peel  refused  to  enter  into  bargains. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Colonel  C,  M.P. 

'Jan.  lo,  iSi6. 

*  I  am  rather  surprised  that  you  should  have  been  led 
to  expect  from  your  conversations  with  me  upon  the  subject 
that  Lord  F.  would  be  promoted  in  the  peerage,  as  my 
object  was  to  discourage  any  such  expectation,  and  to  con- 
vince you  that  Lord  ^^^litworth  never  had  recommended, 
and  never  considered  himself  entitled  to  recommend,  ad- 
vancement in  the  peerage  with  the  view  of  strengthening 
the  influence  of  any  ix)litical  friend.' 

The  Colonel  havinp:  retnraed  a  dofiant  answer,  Mr,  Peel 
wailed  till  he  next  made  a  request,  and  tlien  WTote. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory, 

'March  i.  iSi6. 

*  Advert  to  Colonel  C.'s  letter  to  me  of  Feb.  3,  and  say 
that  it  was  shown  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  cannot 
consider  him  entitled  to  the  favours  of  th^  Government 
after  that  declaration  of  his  intentions,  as  he  cannot  jrive 
him  thu  least  expectation  of  Lord  F.*s  promotion,  whicli 
ai>pears  to  be  the  condition  of  his  support.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Colonel  (\,  M.P. 

*  Dublin  C'astic:  July  iS.  1S17. 

•  You  observe  that  it  is  possible  you  may  not  require 
the  favour  solicited,  that  if  Lord  F.  does  not  eoine  into 
your  proiM»sal  you  will  pve  me  no  further  trouble.  I  am 
sure  a  moment's  reflection  will  convince  you  that  it  woultl 
neither  l>e  consistent  with  the  duty  of  Govenuneiit.  nor 
with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage,  to  make  an  advance  in  it 
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dependent  on  the  will  of  a  private  individual,  and  contin- 
gent upon  his  receiving  support  at  an  election.  I  am, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  intbrming  you,  in  reply 
to  the  question  to  which  you  require  a  candid  answer,  that 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  cannot  comply  with  your  wishes,  and 
that  I  acquiesce  in  the  propriety  of  the  decision.' 


Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  JVhiiworth. 

•March  iS,  iSio. 

*As  to  the  alleged  promise  of  a  pension  of  i,ood/.  a 
yt;u*  to  Lady  F.,  I  know  nothinj^.  You  have  made  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  complain  of  the  abuse  of  the  pen- 
sion list.  No  member  of  Parliament  has  benefited  by  it, 
no  vote  has  been  influenced  by  it,  and  if  a  member  should 
be  benefited  hereafter,  of  all  members  the  man  actually 
indebted  to  the  Government  for  his  seat  sliould  not  be  the 
iii>t.  I  conclude  that  the  report  that  F.  is  10  aliseiit 
hiinsL'lf  on  the  property  tax  is  uttirly  unfounded.  it 
comes  on  this  night.' 

'April  29.— Sir  A.  B.  hinted  Lord  D.'s  readiness  to 
n  turn  a  friend  (»f  the  Government,  if  a  jn-omise  were  given 
of  tlie  next  ribbon  to  Lord  D.  and  of  a  baronetage  to  ('. 
1  lauglied  at  such  a  monstrous  proposition,  and  said  lie 
iinV'iit  return  whom  he  pbased/ 

*  M'ftf  JO. — 1  really  tbiuk  you  have  nntliing  wh;it»*vi  r  !> 
.i.riiM'  yourself  of  in  the  distribution  of  the  Tension  Fnn*]. 
I  «]•»  not  think  there  are  any  three  y.  ;ns  in  the  wlnile 
iMri«»d  of  the  Iri>h  history  during  whi'-Ii  s  »  hone>t  a  use  li.i< 
li» « !1  nijide  of  it. 

•  h  i>  not  inteinbd  to  be  solely  an«l  e\r|'isive!y  :1..- 
n  -Aiiid  of  public  ser\  ire.  l*jirli;nmnt  li;i>  ^'iveii  oiIi.  r 
iu«  :tii-«  <^«nir;illy  ^l»eakii!L:'  for  tlie  n  !innierati««n  of  tl:'-* 
\\lh»  bad  spent  their  livi  <  in  that  serviee.  Some  LonU 
Ki«  uimanl  have  lo(»ked  ujK)n  the  l\n>ion  Fund  as  one  out 
of  wliieh  they  mi^^ht.to  quote  an  (\]H«r>ion  of  (»ne  of  then:, 
••make  ducks  and  drakis."  I  do  not  cpiite  agree  in  thi- 
opinion,  but  1  think  it  would  be  very  hard  and  unjust  if  ilu- 
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Chief  Governor  of  Ireland  were  to  be  debarred  from  doinpj 
any  act  of  grace  and  favour  towards  those  in  whose  behalf 
he  is  most  interested/ 


Mr.  Peel  to  the  Rifjht  Hon.  ]V.  V.  Fitzgerald. 

*  Dublin  Castle  :  Nov.  24,  1S17. 

'  Y.  called  here  to  day.  He  saw  purposely  Gregory. 
He  said  ho  understood  it  was  my  wish  to  see  him  with 
respect  to  the  county  of  Ckre,  that  he  saw  no  object  in  my 
set'ing  him  unless  we  could  innlemtnfid  each  other,  and  in 
short  without  htsitatio  1  or  sh  nne  he  proved  that  he  is 
just  as  corrupt  a  dealer  in  votes  as  any  wretched  attorney 
in  Clare  or  Galway.  He  said  that  he  would  make  no  pro- 
nn'sc  of  his  interest  unless  he  received  a  pledge  from  me 
that  his  two  brothers  should  be  provided  for,  one  in  the 
Church,  and  the  other  advances!  in  the  profession  of  the  biw. 
Gregory  observed  that  he  would  not  undertake  to  speak  for 
niis  but  thought  it  very  improbable  that  I  would  enter  int«) 
a. ly  specific  engagement  of  the  nature  of  a  regular  purchase 
(»f  a  county  interest.  V.  said  there  would  then  be  no  use  in 
my  seeing  him. 

*  He  must  be  a  most  profligate  fellow.  Perhaps  1  had 
beltt-r  not  see  him  for  tlie  present,  as  my  declining  to  deal 
with  him  might  induce  him  to  make  some  jinmiise  to  Lord 
C.  1  might  let  him  know  that  he  had  no  chance  of  elYeet- 
ing  his  objects  with  Goverrnnent  unless  he  acted  according 
to  their  wishes,  but  1  neeil  not  tell  you  that  1  could  not 
coiiM-ientiously  give  him  such  a  pledge  as  he  retpures.' 

Mr,  I'rrl  to  Mr.  (in''inn/. 

•  Irish  Onico:  April  14.  i^^i*^- 

'I  never  considereil  Lord  C.  at  all  "unfriendly  to  ili » 
Go\ernmont."  He  wante<l  long  since  to  nuike  terms  with 
njf  f«»r  his  support  in  Cork,  pretended  to  Ik*  a  sort  of  dele- 
gati'  fnmi  the  indei>endent  interest  there,  and  wished  to  be 
one  of  a  committee  for  superintending  the  patromige  of  the 
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county.  I  declined  forming  any  alliance  with  him,  was 
very  civil  to  him,  begged  he  would  vote  as  he  pleased,  was 
perfectly  sure  he  would  do  what  was  right.  In  short,  I 
avowed  a  confidence  in  his  independence  which  I  am  afraid 
was  less  acceptable  than  a  Httle  doubt  upon  that  point 
might  have  been.     Let  him  remain  where  he  is.' 

In  this  method  of  selecting  public  ser\'ant3,  efficiency  (except 
for  posts  of  great  importance)  was  hardly  even  a  secondary 
object.  Incompetence  did  not  disqualify,  unless  combined  with 
gross  neglect  of  duty.     Witness  the  following  frank  avowals. 

.l/r.  Vad  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

•Feb.  i8,  1S15. 

*  Pole  is  constantly  pressing  K.  of  the  Navigation  Board 
for  promotion.  Find  out  what  is  and  what  has  been  liis 
attfiidance  for  the  last  year.  I  am  told  he  entirely  m^gleets 
his  duty.  Pole  readily  admits  his  hoi)eless  stupidity  and 
unfitness  for  office.' 

'  r\'h.  21,  1 8 16. — I  do  not  think  your  son  can  make  a 
more  inefficient  member  of  the  Board  of  Stamps  than  Mr. 
T.  has  done.  I  am  perfectly  ready,  therefore,  to  ac(pnrsi-ii 
in  the  exchange;  but  with  that  candour  which  always  will 
prevail  in  <)urcommuni<:iti<»ns,  I  tell  you  fairly  that  1  should 
have  thou;,'ht  it  on  the  wlmle  a  belter  arrangement  if  voiir 
M»n  had  retained  for  a  Xiuw  the  tide-waiter Vs  plare,  and  if  T. 
had  Iwen  put  into  the  l»oard  of  AVorks,  puri)osely  with  tiie 
\ifW  «if  appointing  one  man  of  a]4»lication  and  habits  nf 
l»n>iiu>s  to  that  Immim-  tA'  inenrablfs,  the  Board  of  Slani[i^.' 


Mr.  I'r.J  tn  Lnr.l  WhUivorth. 

'  I-Vb.  2c>.  iM(). 

•  I  make  a  ;^real  sarrilice  when  1  >ay  that  1  doubt  win  ihrr 
O.'s  habits  wduld  «ju:ilifvhim  for  >uch  praelieal  dutie>a>  the 
(ollfftor  of  Belfast  at  lia>t  ought  to  perforin. 

•  Belfast  is  s<»  tiouri>liing  a  t«nvn.  and  contributes  so  mueh 
to  the  revenue,  that  I  fear  the  c<»llectorship  of  it  is  too  ]»ro- 
niinent  a  situation  to  place  in  it  a  young  man  who,  with  all 
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to  the  sale  of  the  oflBce  of  gaoler.     I  will  consider  of  the 
application  of  a  remedy  without  delay.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•  Oct.  4,  1816. 

*  I  must  give  you  the  trouble  of  reading  the  inclosed  letter. 
I  think  it  right  that  you  should  see  how  things  are  managed 
at  some  of  the  Irish  boards. 

*  Don't  let  my  friend's  name  escape  you ;  he  would  be 
ruined  if  it  were  thought  he  ventured  to  complain  of  his 
assistants  not  being  trustworthy.  But  it  is  extraordinary 
that  at  the  moment  he  is  complaining  of  the  want  of  talents 
or  fidelity  of  his  first  clerk,  that  clerk  should  get  an  augmen- 
tation which  raises  him  above  the  principal. 

*  The  question  of  salary,  however,  is  not  what  gives  rise  to 
anxiety.  He  is  alarmed  at  his  own  situation,  placed  in  a 
resix)nsil)le  office  with  assistants  whom  he  cannot  trust,  and 
who  ai>pear  to  be  in  the  gang  with  the  late  head  of  the  oftico 
dismissed  for  peculation.' 

Mr,  Fed  to  Mr,  Cmkrr. 

•Oct.  S,  1S16. 

'  I  have  no  difticulty  in  giving  advice  to  F.  Lot  him 
represent  the  conduct  of  his  subordinate  officers  pn*fisely  in 
the  terms  in  whitli  it  ought  to  be  represented.  Let  him  bo 
perfectly  inditTerent  to  the  consequences  which  may  ensue 
to  W.  or  anyone  else,  and  make  such  a  rejwrt  as  shall  coin- 
l»el  the  Hoard  of  Excise  to  communicate  the  matter  to  the; 
(Jovernment.  It  is  not  only  the  most  projwr,  Imt  the  most 
safe  line  of  conduct  for  him  to  pursue. 

'  He  apprehends,  perhaps  not  uiuiaturally,  the  enmity  of 
his  suiH»riors,  and  the  future  consequences  of  tbat  einnity. 
l^ut  1  will  take  care  to  make  Gregory,  who  is  a  ix^nnanent 
orticer,  aware  of  tlu»  whole  transaction,  and  should  any  dis- 
position manifest  itself  hereafter  to  injure  F.,  Gre<;orv  will 
Ik»  able  to  accomit  for  it  and  to  counteract  it.  I  wish  1 
were  at  lil>erty  to  act  upon  F.'s  letter.' 
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Mr,  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 

•March  3,  1817. 

'  It  reflects  some  discredit  upon  us  that  these  shameful 
abuses  have  been  committed.  Let  every  party  concerned  in 
or  conniving  at  their  commission — sheriffs,  insi)ectors,  and 
the  whole  tribe — be  proceeded  against  with  the  utmost  rigour 
of  the  law.  I  care  not  who  they  are,  but  let  nothing  be  left 
untried  to  compel  them  to  refund  that  of  which  they  have 
defrauded  the  public,  and  to  inflict  condign  punishment  upon 
them.' 

*  April  16. — Every  commission  that  sits  in  Ireland 
makes  such  disclosures  with  resi>ect  to  men  in  pul)lic 
offices,  that  for  the  character  of  the  country  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Crown  and  the  public  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  such  instances  as  this  should  not  pass  without  severe 
punishment.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Attorney 'General  (Saurin). 

•May  3,  1S17. 

'  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  do  not  ft*tl  the  foroo  of  your 
reasoning  with  respect  to  P.  You  object  to  tlie  course 
which  1  propose  of  removing  him  from  situations  whicli 
imply  that  lie  has  the  confidence  «>f  the  ('n»wn,  but  yo!i 
propose  no  other  course  which  aj>|Hars  to  nu*  at  all  satis- 
factory. You  observe  that  h<'  stan«l<  in<lirtt«l  but  in«t 
finally  convicted,  but  you  say  nothiii;:  with  n  >iMct  to  the 
mode  of  trying  him  ui>on  this  indictment. 

*  IJefore  whom  is  he  to  }>e  trie<l  ?  Tin*  «vitlence  ^'iven 
to  the  Connnissioners  is  on  oath.  It  i•^  bi>  nwn  evidi  nee. 
If  it  wen*  the  evidence  (»f  other  iMr>«»n>.  it  miu'lit  br  ri^Oit 
to  bear  what  lie  has  to  say  in  an^w«•r,  but  what  can  li»'  say 
in  answer  to  bis  own?  He  did  that  wliirb  an  h"iM -t  <*«»n- 
fidential  servant  of  the  j)ublic  slwuM  not  litvi-  dniii-,  and 
if  I  cannot  recover  from  liini  the  fruit*-  nf  iii-  di-h'»n«^ty, 
1  may  surely  take  upon  me  to  withdraw  my  contitleiire  from 
him.  I  cannot  l)e  responsible  for  any  further  i^sue  of 
public  money  to  him.     I  have  so  written  to  C»regory/ 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  niiitworth. 

(Inclosifig  a  copy  of  tlie  previous  Utter,) 

•May  3,  1S17. 

'May  I  trouble  you  to  read  this  with  resi>ect  to  the 
case  of  P.?  I  think  we  are  acting  improperly  in  not 
instantly  dismissing  him,  after  the  shameful  frauds  he  has 
committed  on  the  Government  and  the  public,  and  the 
shameful  prevarication,  if  not  perjury,  which  appears  in 
his  evidence. 

*  I  cainiot  be  responsible  for  his  continuance  in  office.  I 
cannot  as  an  honest  man  defend  it  in  Parhament.  Pray 
let  me  know  whether  I  am  authorised  to  state  that  he  has 
l)een  8usi)ended,  that  every  sort  of  connection  between  him 
and  the  Crowii  has  l)een  dissolved  for  the  present,  and  that 
he  is  not  dismissed  because  it  is  thought  fit  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  urgin*^  anything  he  may  have  to  urge  in  his 
defeiH-e. 

*  Observe,  my  most  decided  opinion  is  in  favour  of  his 
dismissal.  1  am  quite  tired  of  and  disgusted  with  the 
slianulul  corruption  which  every  Irish   inquiry  brings   to 

Mr.  Pn!  in  Mr,  \V.  U.  Bnrnnces. 

*  May  19,  1S17. 

*  I  j»n*snme  we  are  <-\i-lnsively  indebted  to  the  information 
n.  ]»r«»rnriMl  for  us  ftir  tlu*  nrovery  of  the  sums  to  whirh  he 
ri't'iTs.  1  ft-el  stron;4ly  ili<»  jx>liey  of  handsomely  rewarding 
tho>r  wlin  exp<»sr  llu'inM-lvrs  to  all  the  evils  attending  the 
disc-Insure  of  scenes  of  iniquity  in  Ireland.' 

Mr.  P*^l  fn  Mr.  Gnulhurn,  M.P. 

•  PuMin  Ciisilc  :  Oct.  13.  iSi;. 

*  1  was  sun*  thai  Lord  I»athurst  never  would  have 
app<'int'-d  Mr.  \V.  Ir.id  lu*  b*«]i  awan*  of  the  eircunistancts 
und«r  which  be  had  btiii  dismissed  here  for  the  gn»sse^t 
eorruplion.  Mr.  AV.  was  the  sui)erior  officer  of  a  dej)art- 
nient  of  the  Excise  which  had  the  control  over  the  officers 
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einploj-ed  in  the  collection  of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  In  this 
department  and  in  every  branch  of  it  was  discovered,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  Boai*d  of  Excise,  "  a  most  alarming 
and  extensive  system  of  corrupt  collusion."  It  appeared, 
on  investip;ation,  that  the  collectors  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  appropriating  to  their  own  use  part  of  the  taxes  which 
they  received  from  the  public,  and  of  paying  to  Mr.  AV. 
sums  of  money  as  a  condition  of  his  passing  their  accounts. 
Mr.  W.  has  what  is  called  here  "  very  powerful  interest ;  " 
lie  is  connected  with  many  respectable  families,  and  many 
attempts  were  made  to  save  him  from  the  disgrace  of  dis- 
missal. I  was  extremely  sorry  that  a  severer  example  could 
not  be  made.' 

It  is  satisfactoiy  to  note  that  the  practice  of  selling  public 
oflices,  and  tbe  tyi*anny  of  dismissing  civil  servants  for  their 
poiitictil  action,  botli  of  which  Mr.  Pool  opposed,  were  dying  out, 
condonmed  by  parliaiuentiiry  opinion. 

Mr,  Peel  to  Mr,  Grcffon/, 

'  I  see  great  objections  to  permitting  the  sale  of  the 
office  held  by  S.  T.  purchased  his  office  in  the  Customs 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Government.  Ho  now  wishes  to 
sell  it  again,  but  I  never  W(uild  listen  to  the  projx^sition. 
I  think  the  Government  tluit  gave  Inm  the  permission  tf» 
purcliaso  aetetl  nn>st  imi)roperly.  The  sab*  l»y  S.  woul.l 
constitute  a  most  embarrassiiii:  pnccdeiit.  l»y  jmrity  uf 
riasoiiin;^  every  oflicer  in  every  cL  partiiunt  wlio  purelia>«  .1 
on  corrupt  terms,  ami  is  now  livin.u',  may  claim  a  ri.u'lit  lo 
sell  the  ofiice  so  purchased.' 

Mr.  IW!  to  Sir  F.  FIuhL 

•March  7.  i^i'». 

*  If  you  had  simply  asked  me  for  a  tidewaiter's  plan  ,  1 
sbrjuld  have  been  glad  to  coin2>ly  with  your  wislies.  \\\\\ 
you  have  put  it  out  of  my  power  by  sending  me  a  letter 
which  shows  that  the  object  in  seeking  the  appointment 
is  to  transfer,  under  a  stam^K'd  agreement,  the  salary  to 
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another  officer,  who  is  thus  to  receive  the  salary  of  two 
tidewaiters  for  doing  the  duty  of  one.  I  am  sure  you 
cannot  expect  on  consideration  that  I  can  sanction  such 
an  agreement/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  JVhiticorth. 

•  Jun6  5,  1817. 

MYith  respect  to  a  payment  out  of  the  salary  of  the 
office  to  E.,  I  can  have  no  scruple  in  giving  you  my  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  right.  I  have  never  been,  and  cannot 
conscientiously  be,  a  party  to  an  arrangement  of  that  kind, 
because  I  thmk  this  is  quite  clear,  tliat  if  the  salary  of  the 
office  is  disproportionate  to  the  labour  of  it,  and  can  bear 
to  be  taxed  to  the  amount  of  200/.,  the  pubUc  should  benefit, 
and  the  emoluments  of  the  office  1)6  reduced. 

*  I  do  violence  to  my  private  feelings  in  strongly  object- 
ing to  this,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  am  right  in  dissuading 
you  from  establishing  the  lirst  precedent  during  your 
administration  of  an  expenditure  of  public  money  which 
would  not  bear  the  light. 

'  As  for  dismissing  revenue  officers,  surely  Lord  C.  would 
hardly  propose  that  a  man  should  be  removed  for  not  pro- 
mising to  vote  for  him,  and  you  will  probably  not  be  in 
Ireland  when  the  actual  offence  of  not  v<»ting  is  committed, 
lie  must,  therefore,  apply  t*^  f)tlier  <piarters  for  the  punisli- 
nu'ut  of  it.  I  believe,  liowevi-r,  tliMt  \\uyv  was  n<»t  a  sinizlt* 
instance  at  the  last  general  eli ctimi  <»f  sneli  a  punislnunit 
being  inflicted  for  such  an  otTi  n<r.' 

Mr.  Ptrl  to  tht'  Karl  0/  (i. 
*  {Privitc  and  confiiUntial.)  *  Publin  Cattle  :  .July  3.  K^iS. 

*  I  presume  by  **  taking  a  d<  ri>ive  step  *'  with  res|H'rt  to 
^fr.  J.  you  mean  that  I  slioiiltl  write  hnu  a  letter  tbreat«n- 
in;;*  him  with  removal  from  otVic  e  rm  account  of  his  inlrr- 
fereiice  against  you.  Surely  yt»u  nnist  Im*  aware  that  sueh 
a  It  tter  would  ccmipletely  j^lace  me  in  his  hands,  and  sui»- 
jeet  me  to  the  severest  animadversion  of  the  House  of 
Commons.* 
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As  the  day  drew  near  for  Mr.  Peel's  departure,  there  passed 
between  him  and  one  of  his  chief  Irish  opponents  in  ParUament 
graceful  and  manly  letters  of  farewell. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Rujht  Hon,  Sir  John  Keuport. 

*  July  I,  1818. 

*  I  cannot  close  this,  probably  the  last  letter  which 
as  Chief  Secretary  I  may  address  to  you,  without  express- 
ing the  great  satisfaction  I  derive  from  the  reflection  that, 
notwithstanding  adverse  party  connections,  and  (I  fear) 
our  irreconcilable  difference  on  the  most  important  question 
that  concerns  this  country,  there  have  still  been  many,  of 
minor  perhaps,  but  of  great  importance,  on  which  I  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  concur  with  you.  I  beg  leave  to 
return  you  my  best  acknowledgments,  which  have  at  least 
the  recommendation  of  sincerity,  for  the  fiiirness  and  open- 
ne.'^s  of  your  hostility  when  we  have  differed,  and  for  the 
zc-alousness  of  your  co-operation  on  those  more  frequent 
occasions  on  which  we  have  agreed  in  opinion.' 

Sir  John  N  etc  port  to  Mr.  Fed. 
*  (Private.)  *  Ncwpark  :  Julv  5.  iSiS. 

'  I  can  with  perfect  sincerity  assure  you  that  I  have  nt)t 
often  received  a  more  unwelcome  letter  than  your  last,  as  it 
announced  to  me  an  event  which,  as  a  hearty  well-wislu  r 
to  my  native  country,  I  had  hojuMl  rather  tlian  exptcttd 
Would  lie  much  longer  deferred.  I  feel  very  gratefully  tl»e 
liberal  manner  in  which  you  have  viewed  and  expressed  your 
opinion  of  my  public  conduct,  both  now  and  at  all  times 
when  an  (>i>portunity  presented  itself.  It  has  scMom  haj)- 
pened,  as  1  believe,  that  men  ininiersid  in  poliliial  dis- 
cussion as  we  have  been,  and  I  fear  radieall\  difhrin;,'  <»n 
the  most  serious  question  which  affects  the  intt-nsis  of 
the  country  to  which  our  attention  has  been  partiiiilarly 
directed,  have  continued,  as  I  trust  we  pIk;!!  long  continue, 
to  think  mutually  well  of  the  motives  which  actuate  their 
public  conduct. 
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*  To  a  large  proportion  of  the  measures  which  you  have 
brought  forward  respecting  Ireland,  I  have,  as  I  felt  mj-self 
bound  to  do,  borne  willing  testimony  that  I  viewed  them  as 
calculated  to  effect  much  public  benefit.  But  in  particular 
Ireland  has  to  thank  you  for  your  earnest  endeavours  to 
recall  us  to  the  use  of  civil  in  place  of  military  force  for  the 
execution  of  the  laws.' 

A  few  days  later,  in  high  spirits  on  his  approaching  emanci- 
pation, Mr.  Peel  writes  to  Lord  Whitwortli.  ' 

*  This  is  the  hotte>t  day  I  remember  in  Ireland.  Old 
women  say  there  must  be  a  rebellion  this  year,  for  it  is  as 
hot  as  it  was  in  1798.  However,  as  I  leave  Ireland  in  a 
fortnight,  I  hope  to  close  my  accounts  without  one.' 

On  Friday,  July  31,  were  written  his  last  letters  from  Dublin 
Castle. 

-1/r.  Prcl  to  LonI  LiverpooL 

*  Grant  arrived  here  on  Friday  last,  and  is  now  with  nic. 
Of  course  I  lnive;;iven  and  shall  give  him  every  infonnation 
and  assistance  in  my  power.  1  have  prevailed  on  Mr.  Streat- 
lield,  my  private  M-eretary,  to  remain  with  Mr.  Grant  in  that 
capacity,  and  I  am  thus  enabled  to  leave  with  him  witlioiit 
rest-rve,  for  such  time  as  he  may  want  it,  the  \\lit»le  of  my 
private  corresiK)ndence.' 

Mr.  PrrI  to  the  lli.jht  lion.  J.  Ihrh  tt. 

*I  quit  Irthiiid  (»n  Monday,  and  (to  tell  you  the  irntjj 
think  of  my  departure,  or  I  should  say  of  my  re>i;:naliMn. 
with  undimini>lhd  and  un(|ualified  satisfaetion.  1  ltc]>t 
Grant  is  as  hapi-y  on  reci  ivin.ijr  the  appointnunt  a>  I  am  in 
relinquishing  it/ 

On  August  3.  1S18,  Mr.  IVel  vacated  llie  i'liief  .SnT»::r\  ^ 
nlVKL'.  au.l  sail.  (]  Inuii  Punairliinlee.  never  to  r»:Mni  lo  In-:, 
siioris.  Jiut  \v\A\  «iuistion<  <iid  not  cease  loinli-n  ^^i  ...A  eiiiap-, 
sonieiinus  to  l:;..n:i  joul  harass,  and  throw  most  ;:ravf  :.<|M.nvi- 
hihty  iipnn  hiia,  ir.  or  o;U  of  oflice,  for  the  lon^'  riinainJei  oflii- 
public  lite. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
181S-1822. 

Holidays  in  the  Highlands— Currency  Committee— The  Catholic  Question 
— Protestants  defeated — Mr.  Peel  twice  declines  Cabinet  Rank — Accepts 
Oflice  as  Home  Secretary— Ireland  under  a  Catholic  Viceroy  and  a 
Catholic  Attorney-General — Saurin  discarded— Canning's  Bill  for  ad- 
mitting Catholics  to  the  Upper  House — Opposed  by  Peel— Peel  and  the 
King— Prerogative  of  Mercy— Royal  Visit  to  Scotland— Death  of  Lord 
Londonderry. 

After  labour,  rest.  For  eight  years  in  oflice  ^fr.  Peel,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  Dean  Cyril  Jackson,  had  worked  •  like  a  tiger.' 
For  the  next  tliree  years  and  a  half  he  was  out  of  oflice, 
wrote  fewer  letters,  and  (having  no  private  secretary)  kept 
liardly  any  record  of  them.  The  twelfth  of  August  (iSiS)  found 
liim  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  revelling  in  field  sports,  and 
in  well-earned  repose. 

Mr.  Pal  to  Mr.  Croher. 

•Drayton  Manor:  Oct.  ;?    iSiS. 

•  From  Irchiiid  I  went  to  Rc-othuul,  and  ri'inniiicd  live 
weeks aiiioiij: tin- inoniitjiins  of  the  Badcnoch  district.  J)aly, 
my  hroila-r  [WilliamJ,  Colonil  Yates,  and  I  win  of  iliu  party. 
We  had  one  of  the  hest  houses  in  liiverness-shiiv,  a  modern 
oastle.  AVe  had  an  enormous  district  of  country,  i»Knty  of 
pouse,  of  which  we  slew  about  thirteen  hundred,  and  1  took 
my  cook  tlnre.  to  «:ild  the  decHne  of  day. 

'AVe  liad  Mijurine  d«»minit>n,  so  far  as  the  cIkim-  is  eon- 
cenied,  over  uiu-ounted  thousands  of  acres.  Loch  Kricht, 
and  Loeh  La;:;:  111.  and  Loch  ])hu,  and  the  streams  from  a 
thousand  hills,  wc  re  ours.  Wc  liad  hind  and  hart,  hare  and 
HK',  Mack  f^ame  and  ^;ronse,  partridge  and  i)tarmi;^'an,  snipe 
and  wild  duck.     We  had  Highlanders  for  our  guides,  and 
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Highland  ponies  without  shoes,  and  no  civihsed  beings  within 
ten  miles  of  us. 

*  I  really  left  Cluny  with  regret.  There  was  so  much 
novelty  in  the  mode  of  life,  so  much  wildness  and  magni- 
ficence in  the  scenery,  so  much  simplicity  and  unaffected 
kindness  among  the  people.' 

Among  the  few  papers  of  this  date  are  several  letters  of 
interest  from  Mr.  Peel  to  his  friends  Lloyd  and  Gregory,  re- 
turned to  him  after  their  deaths.  Of  those  to  Lloyd,  eight  are 
on  his  candidature  for  the  Preachership  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in 
furtherance  of  which  his  grateful  pupil  worked  for  him  untiringly, 
discreetly,  and  with  success. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rev.  Charles  Lloyd. 

•  Stanhope  Street :  May  19,  i8i8. 

'  There  is  nothing  within  my  power  which  I  will  not  do 
to  promjte  the  ohject  which  you  have  in  view.  If  I  tell 
you  how  sincerely  I  wisli  you  success,  and  how  earnestly  1 
will  co-operate  with  you  to  promote  it,  I  shall  offend  that 
honourable  and  manly  pride — nKjhrhiam  quusitam  mi'rids— 
which  would,  I  know,  compel  you  to  reject  every  effort  of 
private  friendship  that  was  not  etjually  stimulated  by  a 
conviction  of  your  (]ualilications  for  every  appointment  for 
which  you  may  be  a  candidate. 

*  If  I  had  felt  so  little  interest  in  your  success  since  I  left 
the  University  as  to  make  no  inquiry  concerning  your  cha- 
racter and  station  in  it — had  1  been  so  callous,  bo  unlike 
yourself,  as  not  to  have  watched  with  dehght  the  growing; 
reputation  of  one  of  my  earliest  and  dearest  friends — still 
I  know  too  well  the  independence  of  your  spirit,  not  to 
know  that  you  would  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  asking 
for  an  apiM)intment  for  whieli  you  were  not,  if  1  ni:iy  \i>v 
such  a  phrase,  notoriously  tpiahlied. 

*  Xo  circumstances  can  occur,  no  pled;^e  can  have  Inen 
given  to  others  by  Lord  Liverj)ool,  which  can  prevmi 
me  from  e.\erting  on  your  bi'half  whatever  influence  1 
may  possess.     I  consider  myself  i>erfectly  free  from  every 
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political    obligation,    and   at   liberty   to   take   publicly   or 
privately  any  course  I  may  think  fit.* 

When  Parliament  met,  Mr.  Peel  had  the  honour  of  pro- 
posing for  election  as  Speaker  his  friend  Mr.  Manners  Sutton, 
and  on  February  22  he  took  the  leading  part  in  answering  an 
able  speech  by  Mr.  Tierney  against  an  annual  grant  from  the 
Civil  List  of  5o,oooZ.  for  the  Royal  Establishment  at  Windsor. 
A  speech  on  that  occasion  by  Scarlett,  Mr.  Peel  describes  as 
'  sophistry,  but  excellent  sophistry.'  Of  pi'actical  rhetoric,  he  was 
still,  as  in  his  Oxford  days,  a  close  observer  and  an  eager  student. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rev.  C.  Lhyd. 

*  House  of  Commona:  Feb.  25,  18 19. 

'  Pray  tell  me  what  you  consider  the  best  specimen,  not 
exactly  of  reasoning,  but  of  that  part  of  reasoning  which  is 
occupied  in  confutation  of  your  adversary's  arguments. 

*  I  want,  as  1  have  often  told  you,  from  reading  mucli 
of  polemics,  to  endeavour  to  form  some  general  pruiciple  of 
ai'guing  and  reply.  Ltxke  touches  upon  the  subject,  but  he 
leaves  it  directly.  Chilliugworth  is  capital,  but  he  is  too 
close,  and  sets  about  it  much  too  logically  for  these  times. 
I  find  much  the  best  reasoning  in  divinity— disputatious 
reasoning  I  mean.  There  is  an  answer  of  Wiuburton  to 
Boyle  and  Shaftrsbuiy  (prefixed  to  the  -  Divine  Legation,"  I 
think)  thill  is  good.  1  do  n.)t  want  to  read  for  information 
on  the  siibjeet ;  at  Irasl  that  is  not  my  cliief  ohjeet.  What 
I  want  is  Mibtle  reasoning  in  rei»ly.  1  care  not  if  the  l>ook 
is  on  alchemy. 

*  Tiiere  is  not  half  reasoning  enough  in  politics — not 
half.  Jiurke's  siH-eeh  on  the  Nabob  of  Areot's  delits  is  good, 
for  he  sets  out  with  a  distinct  enuineralion  of  the  arguments 
of  his  opi»onents.' 

Otber  Iritrrs  to  Lloyd  relate  chiefly  to  the  Currency.  In 
1797,  when  i:reat  deinunds  for  coin  to  carry  on  war  had  brouj^lit 
about  thiaiK-ial  paiiie,  Pitt's  Government  had  by  Order  in  Council 
prohibiteil  the  Hunk  of  Kugland  from  paying  its  promissory 
notes  in  cash,  and  Parliament  had  passed  an  Act  continuing 
the  restriction  till  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a  treaty  of 
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peace.  The  effect  was  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency  (more  or 
less,  as  the  demand  for  gold  varied)  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
In  1810  a  strong  Committee  had  reported  in  favour  of  resuming 
cash  pa^inents,  and  in  181 1  its  able  chairman,  Horner,  haul 
moved  resolutions  to  give  effect  to  the  report.  But  in  181 1,  the 
country  being  still  engaged  in  costly  war,  Vansittart  (then  a 
private  member)  had  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  maintain 
the  restriction,  and  even  expressly  to  affirm  a  counter-resolution, 
that  Bank  of  England  notes  '  have  hitherto  been  and  are  at  this 
time  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm  ;  '  and 
Mr.  Peel,  as  a  young  member  of  the  Government,  had  joined 
them  and  his  father  in  voting  for  the  resolution.  That  notes 
were  then  *  held  to  be  equivalent  to  coin,*  except  by  legislators, 
was  not  true.  Early  in  18 10  the  notes  were  at  a  discount 
of  about  13^  per  cent.,  and  they  continued  to  decline.  To  force 
this  on  the  attention  of  Parliament,  Lord  King,  who  agreed  i;\ith 
Homer,  served  notice  on  his  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  gold, 
and  thereupon  Parliament  completed  the  debasement  of  the  cur- 
rency by  an  Act  comiK'lling  creditors  to  accept  bank  notes  as  legal 
tender  for  their  nominal  value. 

And  now  the  war  was  at  an  end,  the  treaty  of  jH-acc  was 
signed,  the  six  months  had  elapsed,  yet  cash  i>aynu-nts  lind  not 
been  resumed.  Resumption  had  iK'en  iK)stpoiu«d  at  first  till 
July  1818,  and  then  again  till  the  end  of  the  next  session. 
Meanwhile,  the  question  beinj;  much  agitated  in  tlie  country, 
and  secret  committees  of  both  Houses  being  apiK)inted  to  report 
on  it,  Mr.  Peel's  rising  reputation  as  a  man  of  business  received 
a  double  tribute.  The  ablest  pamplilet  on  the  subj*  ri  was  de<li- 
caled  to  him,  and  the  Si'cret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Connnons, 
ineluding  such  statesmen  as  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Iluskisson, 
and  Tierney,  mjide  him  their  Chairman. 

The  inquiry  was  one  of  the  highest  practical  iniiwrtance,  but 
(in  his  own  words)  *  involving  principles  so  abstruse,  and  details 
so  complex  and  uninviting/  that  brief  notice  of  them  may  here 
suflice.  His  letters  record  the  impressicuis  made  upon  bis  mind 
by  examining  the  pamphlet,  by  studying  clos*ly  the  l{«port 
drawn  up  in  iSii  by  Horner  (who  died  in  iSiSi,  and  by  taking 
evidence  from  day  to  day.  A  few  extracts  may  show  with  what 
im]Mirtial  judgment  and  scientific  metluMl  he  approacluNl  the 
subject ;  but  the  letters  teem  with  details,  proving  how  little  he 
put  his  trust  in  abstract  theories  unsustained  by  facts.  His 
mathematical  training  8too<l  him  in  goo<l  stead.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  iliimself  as  Master  of  the  Mint  a  '  buUioni^t ')  hardly 
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insisted  more  on  verifying  the  law  of  universal  gi-avitation  in  all 
the  obser\-ed  movements  of  the  planets  and  their  moons,  than 
did  Mr.  Peel  on  tracing  the  effects  of  irredeemable  paper  money 
through  all  the  fluctuations  of  foreign  exchanges  or  of  the  price 
of  gold. 

The  letters,  being  -written  hurriedly,  often  from  the  Committee 
Room,  are  mostly  undated. 


Mr.  Peel  to  7i\r.  ('.  Llot/d 

*  I  think  the  pamphlet  admirably  written,  but  until 
Saturday  I  had  not  a  notion  by  wlimii  it  was  written.  I 
sat  next  Canning  at  the  Speaker's.  He  mentioned  it.  1 
said  I  heard  it  came  from  Oriel.  He  replied,  "  Yes,  and 
from  Copleston.  Don't  yon  hear  that  he  is  the  author?*' 
Canning  spoke  of  it  in  high  terms,  and  is  greatly  pleased 
with  the  style,  and  Huskisson  commends  the  argument 
strongly.     It  has  made  a  gi'eat  iin))ressi()n  here. 

*  I  confess  I  am  rather  surprised  that  Copleston  should 
have  addressed  it  to  me,  and  1  consider  it  a  great  comidi- 
ment.  The  author,  judging  from  this  work,  is  no  friend  of 
Opi)Osition,  for  he  comidiments  Canning  and  me:  no  exclu- 
sive friend  of  Canning,  for.  writing  from  the  University,  he 
praises  my  public  conduct,  and  selects  me  for  bis  corresjwm- 
deiit ;  no  friend  of  the  Admim'stration.  lor.  «!<  juiul  upon  it. 
his  iiamjOilet  will  do  them  as  much  mi.M-lii*  f  a>  a  pamphUt 
can  do,  by  exposing  the  iinlK'cility  of  a  badiii;:  number. 

*  Sujipose  it  to  be  notorion>.  t»r  cv.  11  atlinittcd,  thai 
Cojib'ston  is  tlie  author,  should  I  sriid  any  civil  mes- 
sage or  write  to  him  ?  In  any  ca.M'  I  should  only  expn  ss 
my  acknowledgments  for  the  ]Mr>oiiaI  good- will  towards 
nil',  and  avoid  any  expn-s^  or  implied  approbation  of  lii> 
attack  on  poor  Van,  whom  be  treats  vrry  >e\t  rely.' 

Mr.  IWlin  llrr.  <\  Ll,„L 

*I  have  been  elected  Chairman  of  the  Connniitee  on  tlie 
Currency  and  tlie  operation  of  the  ]>ank  ]Ie>tricti(m  Ad. 
1  have  therefore  a  line  prosjK^ct  of  occupation  before  me. 
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and    have  additional    reasons  to   entreat  3'our   continued 
attention  to  these  subjects. 

'  I  think  we  shall  have  little  alloy  of  party  feeling  in 
our  deliberations  ;  all  seem  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
tlie  paramount  importance  of  the  question  referred  to  us, 
and  no  one,  I  believe,  is  anxious  to  establish  a  triumph 
over  an  adversary  by  the  maintenance  or  refutation  of 
doctrines  formerly  advanced. 

*  I  conceive  my  chief,  perhai>s  my  only,  qualification  fur 
the  office  for  which  I  have  been  selected  by  the  Committee, 
is  that  I  have  not  prejudge!  the  question,  am  committed 
to  no  opinion  upon  it,  and  shall  be  therefore  at  least  dis- 
interested in  the  result  of  our  investigation. 

*  I  thmk  the  fall  in  the  price  of  bullion,  and  the  re- 
storation of  the  par  of  exchange,  at  the  time  you  mention, 
<inite  compatible  with  the  doctrines  maintained  by  Cople- 
>i'm,  nay,  proofs  of  their  solidity,  provided  those  events 
Willi  simultaneous  with  a  reduction — not  necessarily  of 
]]ank  of  England  paper— but  of  the  general  mass  of  paper 
circulation.  Now,  at  the  time  you  refer  to  had  th«iv 
11  . 1  been  an  immense  reduction  in  the  paper  of  country 
I'-.mks  ? 

*  Since  I  wrote  to  you  I  have  read  enough  to  convince 
nie  that  there  is  no  novelty  whatcvi-r  in  C(»pKston's  i»ain- 
l)liU't.  The  extent  to  which  he  has  borrowed  from  Canning 
is  t|uitc  astonishing.  "  Ce  nV>t  pas  Tassignat  qui  i)erd," 
iVc,  is  «|Uoted  by  Canning,  and  it  is  odd  enough  that  the 
only  other  French  phrase  he  makes  use  of — his  motto 
•*  ]ji*issez-nous  faire  " — is  quoted  on  the  same  occasion  by 
Van^ittart.  His  note  exi^laining  the  effect  of  the  co-opcra- 
lioii  of  an  unfiwourable  balance  of  trade  with  a  depreciatid 
ciirrcmy  on  the  i^:<-hange  is  in  the  IJuUion  IJeport.  His 
tliiMiry  that  tin-  dcprtJCMitiMu  of  the  currency  has  induced 
tlie  enormous  amount  of  poor  rates  is  in  an  old  article  of 
the  **  Kdinburgh  lieview.'*  In  h!»ort,  if  every  plume  that  lu* 
lias  borrowed  were  stripi)ed  from  him,  he  would  be  tlits 
jackdaw  of  the  fable.  Van  is  much  annoyed  by  the 
I  amphlet,  thinks  it  eurprising  that  Copleston,  who  was  a 
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pupil  of  Van's   friend  Dr.  Beck,  should  attack  him,  and 
thinks  the  attack  indecorous  in  the  Head  of  a  House. 

*  I  want  very  nauch  to  procure  admission  for  my 
youngest  brother  Lawrence  into  Christ  Church  about 
Christmas  next.     Have  I  a  chance  of  it  ? ' 


Mr.  Peel  to  liei:  C.  Lhujd. 

*  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  shade  of  difference  between 
us  on  the  Bullion  question. 

*  I  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  it  with  a  perfectly 
unj)rejudiced  mind.  I  voted  with  Van  in  1 8 11  ;  therefore,  if 
I  was  biassed  at  all,  it  was  naturally  in  favour  of  a  former 
opinion.  I  am  now  resolved  to  postpone  forming  any  deci- 
sive judgment  upon  many  points  until  I  have  heai'd  all  the 
evidence.  Still,  with  that  resolution,  one  cannot  withhold 
assent  to  what  appears  to  be  strict  proof.  With  various 
c»tlier  documents  I  have  read  the  Bullion  Report  of  1810 
with  the  utmost  attention — with  the  same  attention  with 
which  I  would  read  the  proof  of  a  pr.»position  in  mathematics. 
I  can  liud  no  defect  in  the  ar<:;umtnt,  and  therefore  I  am 
bound  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  paper  was  depreciated, 
and  that  the  high  price  of  bullion  and  the  low  rate  of  exchaiij^e 
were  tlie  criteria  by  which  to  jud^e  of  the  extent  of  that 
depreciation. 

*  The  real  question  now  to  be  diternn'ned  is  clearly  what 
yoii  state  it  to  be.  Having  departed  from  a  system  eoii- 
fi'ssrdly  the  correct  one,  having  Income  habituated  to  oiiu 
that  is  pernicious,  at  what  risk  can  we  now  return  to  that 
state  in  which  we  were  twenty-two  vtars  ago  ?  **  Kevoiare 
graduin,  hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est."  The  ditliculties  are  to  my 
apprehension  very  great. 

'What  has  been  the  sum  raised  by  loan  since  the  year 
1797 — raised  in  the  depreciated  currency,  and  ui)on  which 
we  covenanted  to  pay  annuities  in  dt-preciated  currency,  and 
in  that  only  ?  Having  ascertained  that,  and  the  extent  of 
the  depreciation,  and  the  rise  in  the  value  of  currency  which 
will  be  consequent  upon  the  convertibility  of  pai^er  into  gold, 
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we  shall  then  be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  pecuniar}' 
Bacrifiee  which  will  be  imposed  upon  the  public,  considerin<2; 
the  public  in  the  light  of  a  debtor,  and  the  annuitant  in  that 
of  a  creditor. 

*  As  I  before  observed,  I  believe  the  demonstration  of  the 
Bullion  Report  to  be  complete.  Still,  there  are  facts  appa- 
rently at  variance  with  their  theory.  If  the  demonstration 
is  complete,  this  can  only  be  so  apparently.  They  are  like 
the  triangles  that  I  used  to  bring  to  Bridge,  and  declare  that 
tlie  angles  of  those  particular  triangles  amounted  to  more 
than  two  right  angles.  The  answer  in  each  case  is  the  same. 
There  is  some  error  in  the  fact,  and  in  the  triangle,  not  in 
the  proof,  which  was  as  applicable  to  that  fact,  and  to  that 
triangle,  as  to  any  other. 

*  Many  thanks  for  your  exertions  on  behalf  of  Lawrence, 
in  reward  for  which  I  will  now  release  you.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  /,Vr.  ( '.  IJoi/fl. 

*  I  am  on  thrcr  other  committees  l)csides  the  secret  ono, 
all  of  which  I  ought  to  attend,  if  I  could  find  time.  1  have 
hardly  had  a  moment  ^•ilK•e  1  lu-ard  from  you. 

'  Wo  have  examined  the  Governor  and  Deputy  Governor 
of  the  Bank,  and  our  tirst  question  has  been  :  "  Do  you 
eoneeive  it  practicable  to  resume  cash  payments  in  July 
next  ?  "  Answer,  »*  Xo."  "  Why  not  ?  "  *'  The  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  exchange,  and  the  amount  of  the  advances 
made  by  the  Bank  to  Govennnent,  and  still  unpaid/'  **lf 
the  advances  were  repaid,  or  a  cjreat  proportion  of  them, 
what  would  l»e  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Bank  ?  "  *'  We  should 
have  a  greater  control  over  the  money  market.  We  cannot 
nduce  that  part  of  our  issues  which  arises  from  public 
>«Murities.  We  can  reduce  that  which  is  remitted  on  account 
of  good  bills  which  have  only  sixty-live  days  to  run."  **  If 
the  advances  were  repaid,  would  you  Hmit  your  discounts, 
and  then  reduce  the  circulating  medium  ?  *'  To  this  we  hiu\ 
no  very  satisfactory  answer.  **  SupiK>se  you  reduced  your 
issues,  could  that  affect  the  exchange?''     "Yes."     "The 
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price  of  bullion  ?  ''  *'  Yes,"  said  the  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
and  therefore  appeared  to  me  to  concede  the  principle  advo- 
cated by  the  Bullion  Committee.' 

On  May  24,  on  consideration  of  the  Rei)orts  of  the  Currency 
Committee,  after  explaining  that  for  what  he  might  say  he  was 
alone  responsible,  Mr.  Peel  began  by  frankly  avowing  that  he 
went  into  the  Committee  with  a  very  different  opinion  from 
that  which  he  at  present  entertained.  He  now,  with  very  little 
modification,  concurred  in  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  reso- 
lutions a;^'ainst  which  he  had  voted  when  brought  forward  in 
181 1  by  Mr.  Horner,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  tribute  of  praise. 
A  ft  IT  u  vory  long  and  able  exposition  of  the  subject,  in  principle 
and  in  detail,  he  concluded  by  referring  to  the  painful  necessity 
he  was  under  of  opposing  himself  to  an  authority  (his  father's) 
to  which  he  had  always  bowed  with  deference.  But  here  he 
had  a  ^rrt-at  public  duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  from  that  duty 
he  would  not  shrink,  whatever  might  l^e  his  private  feelings, 
(luidnl  in  a  «;reat  degree  by  evidence  given  Ix'fore  the  Committee, 
he  felt  himsi'lf  called  upon  to  state  candidly  and  honestly  that  he 
was  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  regarding  currency  which  he  had 
once  opiX)sed. 

After  two  nights'  debate  the  resolutions  were  carried  without 
a  dissentient  voice,  and  other  resolutions  having  been  added  in 
Connnittee.  a  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Peel  and 
the  Chaneellor  of  llie  Kxcheqner.  The  Bill  passed  with  little 
furlhrr  discussion  in  Parliament  at  the  time,  but  with  much 
(•niiiiovirsy  and  obhxpiy  in  lalir  years,  when  it  became  well 
known  as  *  Peel's  Act.'  attaching  to  his  name  for  the  future  the 
s.iuir  nuid  of  i»raisi  wliich  lie  had  qunied  as  inscribed  on  the 
lonil)  of  (^netn  Kli/.alielh — '  M(»neta  in  jn<tuni  valorem  redacta.' 

TIm'  It'll*  is  to  Mr.  (ini^oiy  of  nn»>l  interest  nlate  to  ilie 
Catliolir  tpiestion,  Mr.  Pi-cl  expected  much  from  llie  new 
]*:irliamtnt,  but  his  liofK-s  were  disapiKuntetl. 

Mr.  IWl  tn  Mr.  Unonnf. 

•  I-i»M»lon  :  Ffl).  15,  iSio. 

•  I  hear  we  art*  to  have  a  ^^reater  mnjority  this  year  than 
we  had  in  i.Sij.  Sir  (ieor^^e  Wanvnder,  a  papi.<t,  who 
knows  tlie  House  well,  lietted  me  yesterday  ten  guineas  that 
we  had  u  majority  of  fifty  on  the  fir>t  divi.Mon.     1  heard  the 
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fiame  bet  roa<1e  by  another.  Yet  I  hear  the  Boman 
CatholicB  of  Ireland  are  very  sanguine.' 

'  March  2. — I  vonld  not,  were  I  in  your  situation,  sign 
the  Anti-Catholic  Petition.  Your  motives  would  be  mis- 
represented. Y''our  situation  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant every  day.  Though  you  and  all  who  know  you  are 
coni<ciou8  of  your  impartiality,  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
the  impression  of  the  world  should  be  in  concurrence  with 
that  of  your  friends.  Videri  is  almost  of  as  much  import- 
ance in  Ireland  as  esse.  And  recollect  that,  if  party  spirit 
does  not  abate,  circumstances  may  arise  in  which  it  will  be 
dotibly  advantageous  to  you  not  to  have  committed  yourself 
by  any  public  act.' 

'  May  4. — The  result  of  the  debate  was  a  very  un- 
expected one,  and  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Not  a  doubt  was 
entertained  that  it  would  be  prolonged  to  a  second  night,  and 
HO  strong  was  this  hnpression  that  Sir  William  Scott  and 
Lord  Kldon's  son  were  lx)th  absent  from  the  division. 

*  The  policy  of  our  opponents  was  to  have  two  nights' 
debate,  to  force  up  as  many  Protestant  si)eakers  on  the 
first  night  as  possible,  Jind  then  to  j^our  in  the  si)eeehes  of 
the  most  powerful  advocates  on  the  other  side  on  the  second 
night,  without  any  hitermediate  replies  to  them.  I  have 
strong  reason  to  think  Mr.  Canning  had  arranged  the  plan 
with  Plunket  &c.,  which,  considering  the  chasm  which 
divides  them  on  general  iK)litics,  and  the  importance  of  the 
ijuesticm  then  under  discussion,  has  at  least  the  merit  of 
novelty. 

*  My  reason  for  thinking  that  such  an  arrangement  was 
made  is  this.  I  was  sitting  hi  the  SjK^aker's  room,  writing 
the  report  of  the  Bullion  Connnittee,  two  or  three  days 
Move  the  Catholic  question  came  on.  Mr.  Canning  and 
Mr.  Plunket  entered.  The  former  said  to  me,  "  AVe  were 
eoming  here  to  talk  treason,  and  you  are  the  last  man  that 
\\:is  to  hear  it."  I  offered  to  retire,  but  thev  went  into 
another  room. 

*  At  twelve  on  Monday  night  there  remained  tosi>eak  in 
favour  of  the  Catholies,  Lamb,  Canning,  Castlereagh,  Grant, 
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Mcintosh,  and  Plunket.  Leslie  Foster  had  spoken,  and 
without  much  effect.  Sir  William  Scott  had  actually  left 
the  House. 

*  No  one  showed  the  least  disposition  on  our  side  to 
rise,  and  under  the  circumstances  I  determined  to  wait  to 
the  very  last  moment,  and  if  no  one  rose,  to  speak  myself. 
I  was  overruled  in  this  by  many  staunch  friends,  was  told 
I  was  consulting  only  my  own  feolinps,  not  the  interests 
of  the  cause,  that  it  was  perfectly  certain  that  so  many 
elaborate  sjieeches  as  were  throbbinp;  in  the  bosoms  of  our 
opjionents  would  not  be  allowed  to  vanish  into  thin  air,  and 
although  I  had  risen  and  had  been  called  to  by  the  Speaker, 
at  a  moment  when  there  was  great  confusion,  I  sat  down. 
Lamb  rose,  but  the  House  was  very  impatient.  The 
Speaker  put  the  question,  Plunket  got  up  about  a  second 
too  late,  and  thus  the  debate  ended.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  act  ui>on  my  own  judgment. 

*  Notwithstanding  the  result  of  this  debate  [a  Catholic 
majority  of  two],  I  shall  pursue  the  course  I  invariably  have 
pursued,  and  offer,  I  fear  a  very  unavailing,  but  a  most  sin- 
cere and  uncompromising  resistance  to  a  measure  which  will, 
1  lielieve,  establish  Koman  Catholic  ascendency  in  Ireland.' 

On  Jan.  29,  1820,  the  old  Kin*:  divd,  nnd  a  few  days  later  his 
successor  was  at  death's  d«H)r.  from  violent  inHaiiinmtion  of  the 
lun^^s,  sulMbied  only  by  nio^t  copious  hhiiliiiL:.  His  acct ssion  to 
tin-  ilirone  as  George  the  Fourth  hnMiirlii  !*>  a  crisis  his  nlaiiinw 
with  liis  wife,  whom  he  refuM«l  to  at  kiKiwKilu'i'  as  Que^ii,  takiii;: 
prtKvedings  against  her  in  th«-  Hou-r  nf  Lonl^.  Tliis  action  (>t' 
the  Kin*:  was  \ngorously  condtinncd  l»y  jmpular  opinion  ;  and 
C'annin;:,  ratlier  tlian  Im*  a  partv  to  it.  n-^itrne*!.  Thi*  vacaney 
thus  left  in  the  Cabinet  \\a>  olVi  n*<l  to  Mr.  Vw],  wlio  promptly 
declined  it,  to  the  disappointmtnt  of  tin-  Trotestant  party. 

Mr.  S.  n.  LuAhin.jtnn  t.,  Mr.  JWI. 

*Chiihftiu  CaKtlc:  Di-c.  2^.  1820. 

*  I  have  heard  with  great  dismay  that  there  are  dii)]- 
cullies  in  the  wav  of  vuur  return  to  office.     You  mav  be 
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assured,  without  flattery,  that  gi-eater  disappointment  could 
not  be  felt  than  will  be  experienced  (if  it  should  unhappily 
fail)  by  all  good  Protestants  in  the  House  and  in  the 
country.  Therefore  we  implore  of  you  that  we  may  have 
our  bulwark  back.' 

yii\  Peel's  reason  for  declining  office  at  this  time  stands  thus 
recorded. 

Memorandum  by  Mr.  Peel, 

*  Dec.  1S20. 

'  At  an  interview  with  Lord  Liverpool  he  proposed  to 
me  that  I  should  return  to  office,  and  enter  the  Cabinet  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  the  appointment  which 
Mr.  Canning  had  recently  resigned.  I  declined  the  oifer 
made  to  me. 

'  I  told  Lord  Liverpool  that  discussions  would  arise  in 
tht'  followinj*  session  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Government 
with  nspect  to  Queen  Caroline ;  that  I  could  not  say  with 
trntli  that  I  api)roved  of  those  proceedings.  I  thought  the 
(i(»vtrnm('nt  had  acted  unwisely  in  omitting  the  Queen's 
nanii*  from  the  Liturgy,  and  in  not  treating  the  Queen  on 
lit  r  return  to  Kngland  with  those  exterior  marks  of  respect 
whi<h  wi-re  due  to  her  high  station,  and  which  it  was  both 
unjust  and  impolitic-  to  withhold  from  her,  when  it  was 
int«  n«lt<l  to  proceed  against  her  by  a  Bill  of  pains  and 
l»tnaltits,  I  di<l  not  wish  to  take  a  hostile  i)art  against  the 
(iovrrnnunt,  but  to  l)c*  enabled  to  express  my  opinions  witli 
rt>pr«t  l«>  the  pr«K-ceduigs  in  the  case  of  Queen  CaroHne, 
anil  tti  lakr  my  c<»urse  unfettered  by  any  official  connection 
\\ilh  tin*  Government. 

*  II.  P.' 

Ill  the  next  sts*:ion  (182 1)  Mr.  Peel,  while  sup)>ortinfj 
Mini-i«rs  »i::iinst  a  votv  of  censurts  did  nmko  known  with  |H*r- 
f.  (t  fnr«l(»in  his  own  ohjiclious  to  the  course  they  had  taken 
a^  i«i:ani.s  ilii'  Qiucn. 

Uv  tiM)k  an  active  part  also,  as  usual,  in  resisting  the  Roman 
Csitholic  claims.  Mr.  Plunkot  beinj;  now,  owing  to  the  death  of 
G rattan,   in  charge  of  this  question,   had  dehvered  after  an 
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inten-al  not,  as  he  had  intended,  of  two,  but  of  four  years,  a 
brilliant  and  eflfective  answer  to  Mr.  Peel's  great  speech  of  181 7. 
Mr.  Peel  replied  with  courtesy  and  moderation,  treating  the  ques- 
tion as  a  choice  of  evils,  deprecating  appeals  to  opinion  out  of 
doors,  but  reiterating  his  own  firm  persuasion  that  the  conces- 
sions asked  would  in  the  event  be  found  incompatible  with  the 
maintenance  in  Ireland  of  an  established  Protestant  Church,  and 
would  not  tend  to  allay  rehgious  dissension.  On  that  ground  he 
opix)sed  the  measure;  but  no  man,  he  added,  would  more  cordially 
rejoice  should  his  predictions  prove  unfounded. 

On  a  division  Mr.  Plunket's  motion  for  a  committee  on  tlie 
Catholic  claims  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded further  in  passing  a  Bill  through  all  its  stages  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Tliis  measure,  however,  in  the  securities  it  took  for  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment,  did  not  satisfy  the  extreme  Catholics,  and 
was  described  by  O'Connell,  in  his  usual  style,  as  *  more  i^nal  and 
persecuting  than  any  or  all  of  the  statutes  passed  in  the  darkt  st 
and  most  bigoted  periods  of  Queen  Anne  and  of  the  first  two 
Georges.'     The  Bill  was  thrown  out  by  the  Lords. 

In  the  summer  tlie  Prime  Minister  in  further  jHTsonal 
inteniews  in  vain  attemptid  to  enlist  Mr.  Peel  as  a  ('abiuft 
Minister  at  the  Board  of  Control,  and  betrayed  some  soreness  at 
his  renewed  refusal.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  partly  to 
general  disinclination  for  olVice,  partly  to  distaste  for  a  department 
that  would  give  no  special  opi>ortunilies  for  conducting  busiui-s 
in  Parliament,  but  chiefly  to  uncertain  health. 


Lnnl  Linrjionl  fn  tin'  Kifii]. 

•  Fiff  H.>iHo:  .Iiinr  id.  ivji. 

*  Mr.  Peel  assured  Lord  Liverpool  that  he  was  slronjly 
jittaehed  to  your  Majesty's  present  (ioverninent,  and  thai 
he  was  chiefly  aetiiatt-d,  in  declining  what  it  had  In-en  inti- 
mated might  he  proposed  to  him,  hy  personal  eonsid*  ni- 
tions,  in  which  his  health  bore  the  principal  part. 

*  Lord  Liverpool  cannot  feel  that  Mr.  Peel's conse«|urnit» 
could  have  heen  in  any  decjree  impaired  hy  acciptinj:  an 
otlice  held  for  so  manyyear.s  hy  the  late  Lord  MelviUe :  liehl 
by  Lord  Castlereagh  after  he  had  been  Secretary  in  Ireland 
and  the  cliief  instrument  in  carrying  the  I'nion  through 
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the  Irish  Parliament ;  and  held  by  Lord  Harrowby  and 
Mr,  Canning  after  they  had  previously  been  Secretaries  of 
State.  As,  however,  Mr.  Peel  thought  fit  to  decline  it. 
Lord  Liverpool  proposes  to  offer  it  to  Mr.  Wj^in.' 

A  few  months  later,  however,  Canning  being  disposed  to 
succeed  Lord  Hastings  as  Governor-General  of  India,  Lord 
Liverpool  was  able  to  make  to  Mr.  Peel  a  more  attractive  offer, 
which  he  at  once  accepted. 


Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr,  PeeL 
*  {Private  and  confidential.)  *  Fife  Hoase  :  Nov.  28,  1821. 

'  The  time  is  now  come  when  it  is  of  importance  to 
resume  the  consideration  of  the  best  means  of  filling  up 
any  offices  in  the  Government  which  may  be  now  variant, 
and  of  settling  what  is  to  be  the  state  of  the  King's 
Government  previous  to  the  next  session  of  Parliament. 

•Lord  Sidmouth  perseveres  in  his  determination  of 
retiring  from  his  presfut  situatio!i,  but  he  will,  in  con- 
pe(]uence  of  the  earnest  rtprosentations  of  the  King  and 
of  his  colleagues,  consent  to  continue  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Cabi!U't.  Tnder  these  circumstances  I  am  com- 
manded by  the  King  to  (»ffer  you  tlio  seals  of  the  Home 
Deimrtment. 

*I  should  hoj)o  tliat  this  ofVice,  from  the  nature  of  the 
business  which  belongs  to  it,  wouhl  not  be  unacceptable  to 
you,  and  I  need  not,  I  trust,  say  how  gratifying  it  would  be 
to  my  feeling's  to  be  again  placed  in  the  relation  to  you  of 
habitual  intercourse  and  conlidence.' 

Mr,  Ptt'I  (tt  Lot'fl  LinrpoftL 

*  LulworUi  Castle:  Kov.  28.  1821. 

•  It   must   Ik'   unneees>ary  to  attempt  to  express  how 

gratifying  it  is  to  me  to  receive  so  distinguislied  a  proof  of 

the  King's  confidence.  conveye<l  to  me  through  the  medium 

which  of  all  others  would  render  it  the  most  acceptable  to 
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me,  and  in  a  manner  corresponding  with  that  uniform 
kindness  which  I  have  exi^erienced  from  you  since  my  entry 
into  puhHc  hfe. 

'  As  I  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  you 
without  reserve,  I  may  say  to  you  that  if  it  had  been 
possible  that  my  own  wishes  could  have  determined  whether 
such  an  offer  as  that  which  you  have  made  to  me  should 
be  made  or  not,  the  habits  of  retirement  in  which  I  have 
iiidul;::ed  since  I  quitted  Ireland,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
domestic  life,  would  have  induced  me  to  remain  a  private 
individual.  And  I  can  assure  you  with  perfect  sincerity 
that  if  in  the  arrangements  which  are  about  to  l)e  made 
my  name  had  never  been  thought  of,  it  would  not  in  the 
least  have  abated  my  attachment  to  the  Government,  or  my 
determination  to  give  it  every  support. 

*  As,  however,  the  offer  lias  been  made  me,  and  as  my 
health  is  so  far  improved  that  I  can  on  that  account 
make  no  objection  to  jniblic  life,  I  will  not  prove  myself 
unworthy  of  that  signal  confidence  with  which  the  King 
has  honoured  me,  by  either  yielding  to  the  fears  of  my 
own  unworthiness,  or  liy  taking  Ihnt  course  which,  if  I 
consulted  merely  my  i»rivate  inclinations,  I  might  probably 
have  preferred. 

*  As  I  am  not  aware  of  any  points  ujM»n  wliiih  explana- 
tion is  necessary,  and  as  it  must  In*  imporiaiit  to  have  an 
early  and  a  di-cisivc  answer,  1  stnd  lliis  by  tbu  nn.»tngrr 
who  brought  your  letter.' 

Mr.  IVel's  reference  to  *  habits  of  ntiieni<iil  '  and  *  happiness 
of  domestic  life  *  is  explained  !»}'  his  man  ia^'i*,  which  had  laken 
place  on  June  8,  1820,10  Julia,  youn.L^tsi  (hu^^liter  of  Cieneial 
Sir  John  Floyd,  l^aronet,  and  hy  the  hirih  lliis  year  (1822)  of 
his  eldest  son,  the  present  Sir  Kohert  Peel.  The  attractions  of 
hi.s  home  at  I^uhvorlii  Ca^-lle  1  where  he  couhl  also  enjoy  his 
favourite  annisement  -  shootin.L'i  had,  no  douht.  consj)ired  power- 
fully with  ])olitical  motives  in  <lisinclining  Imu  to  share  the 
oflicial  resjK)iisibilities  of  a  Ministry  weak  as  w'ell  as  un]H)puIar, 
until  he  should  be  offered  work  worthy  of  his  ainhition. 

The  *  other  arrangements  '  mentioned  by  Lord  Liverpool  were 
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for  Ireland.  That  unhappy  country,  after  an  ilhisoiy  and  transient 
gleam  of  loyalty  during  a  royal  visit  (the  first  since  William  III.) 
in  182 1,  had  relapsed  into  worse  than  the  usual  disorder.     The 

*  Annual  Register  '  for  that  year  describes  *  a  system  of  outrage, 
robbery,  murder  and  assassination  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  any  civilised  country,'  and  in  agricultui-al  districts 
there  was  great  distress. 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  try  a  change  of  Government, 
and,  the  Home  Secretaiy  being  Protestant,  on  the  principle  of 
keeping  the  Cathohc  question  open,  it  was  arranged  in  place  of 
Lord  Talbot  and  Mr.  Saurin  (also  Protestants  1  to  send  as  Viceroy 
Lord  Wellesley,  and  as  Attorney-General  Mr.  Plunket,  two  chief 
promoters  of  the  Catholic  claims.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Goul- 
buni  (mentioned  in  181 8  as  the  only  iK)ssible  Protestant  Chief 
Secretary,  but  unwilling  then  to  sen-e  in  Ireland)  now  consented 
to  do  so. 

The  su|x»rsession  of  Saurin  was  intended  by  Lord  Castlereagh 

*  to  be  softened  *  to  him  by  some  other  ap]X)intment,  but  in  his 
first  resentment  lie  declined  the  Chief  Justiceship  with  an  Irish 
or  even  an  Englisli  peerage,  and  Lord  Wellesley  used  the  opjwr- 
tunity  to  promote  his  junior,  the  able  Soliritor-Cieneral,  a  friend 
of  the  Catholic  cause. 


Lord  WcUeslvff  to  Lathi  lihssifitjhni. 

*  liUslie  is  one  of  the  first  men  pn»duced  by  our  country. 
AVlu-n  I  went  to  Ireland  in  1821.  I  fouml  him  depressed  l>y 
JIM  old  Orangeman  named  Saurin.  then  Attorney-General 
by  title,  but  wlio  had  really  been  Lnrd  Liiuteiiant  fi»r  fifteen 
years.  I  removed  Saurin,  and  appointed  l^uslie  Chief 
Justice.' 

In  tht'se  arrangements  Lord  Ca^tbnau'h  wislu-d  to  obtain 
tile  pn  vious  consent  of  (ioulbuni  and  INil.  'It  is  of  the  la>l 
ini|K)rlanct','  he  wrote  to  Lord  Li\«'r|H)ol,*  that  tluy  sliould  Kii<l 
their  a<*-isiance  to  snuKithe  the  cliaiiLM-.  nn«l  to  niak«*  it  f»lt  it 
must  be.  If  they  are  glum  or  fraction^,  th«-  (  hange  may  be- 
coim-  an  angry  |)arty  topic,  and  nr*  ivi-  tin-  (Mlion>  charact»r  of 
sai  riticini:  Saiu-in  to  Plunket.'  It  d<H<<  not  uppea*.  lu»wevi-r. 
thai  th«  y  were  consulted. 

.\11  tlii<  the  King  approved,  but  lie  had  not  yet  forgiven  Can- 
ning for  taking  part  with  the  Queen. 
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The  Kin(f  to  Lord  Licerpool, 

*  {Most  jmvatc  and  confide  a  tial.)  *  Brighton  : 

•  Nov.  30,  1 82 1,  3  o'clock  P.M. 

*  The  letter  of  ilr.  Peel  and  the  interview  with  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley  seem  so  entirely  satisfactory  as  to 
require  no  comment  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Not  so, 
however,  with  reference  to  the  communication  with  Mr. 
Cannin<:j. 

*  The  course  which  that  gentleman  appears  to  have 
traced  out  for  himself  from  the  very  beginning  of  this 
negotiiition  leaves  great  doubt  upon  the  King's  mind  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  intentions. 

*  Lord  Liveq)ool,  the  King  has  no  doubt,  will  see  the 
))olicy  of  making  this  manceuvre  operate  its  own  defeat. 
The  ])owers  with  which  the  East  India  Comimny  are  invested 
enable  them  to  appoint  a  hwum  irncfiit  for  any  purpose  of 
expediency  which  to  them  may  ai>i)ear  to  be  desirable. 
This  arrangement  would  seem  to  meet  Mr.  Canning's 
l>resent  state  of  mind,  as  he  would  thereby  await  the  return 
of  Lord  Hastings  to  Euroj^e,  unless  indeed  in  that  interval 
of  time  he  should  find  it  convenient  to  conjure  up  s(mie 
other  new  conundrum  to  suit  his  eiulKss  vacillation.' 

Ill  tb<*  imiiU'dijite  |)ros|Hct  of  takiii;^'  oflkt-.  Mr.  IVcl  rosolvr*! 
to  ap|H>int  as  rndt-r  Sccrt'tary  of  State  a  iiu'inbfr  of  liis  own 
family,  ami  inaik*  tlu*  Ih'st  otlVr  to  liis  broiler  William,  who  lia<I 
biMii  in  Parliainont  now  four  vt-ars,  ami  bail  btiii  chosni  in 
1819  to  socoud  the  Addriss.  rnfortunatily  William  IVol.  takinLr 
ainis-^  some  n-fi'ivncc  to  bis  want  of  olVicial  exju-rifiu*',  and 
contcivin;;  an  ininiediatt*  answt-r  to  bv  nMjnirtMl. dt-cliiU'd  tlii*po^t. 
to  till*  disappointment  of  bis  father,  wiio  spoke  sharply  to  hint 
i\\nm{  it.  This  led  to  explanations.  Mr.  Peels  nu-morandinn  of 
the  etmversalion  with  bis  brother  is  of  inteie-si  as  showini;  what 
kind  of  assistance  he  exju-eied  from  an  riuUr  Secretary.  The 
c<»nes|K)ndence  ended  pleasantly,  but  in  the  mean  lime  ^Ir.  Peel 
had  ap|)ointed  as  Under  Secretary  bis  brother-in-law  and  former 
])rivato  secretary,  Mr.  Dawson.  His  brother  succeeded  to  the 
otlico  later. 
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Memorandum  by  Mr.  Peel  for  Sir  liohvrt  Peel. 

*  Jan.  1822. 

*  I  spoke  to  William  on  the  subject  of  the  office  after 
eveninp;  service  on  a  Sunday.  I  told  him  it  was  vacant,  and 
that  I  had  not  said  a  word  to  any  person  respecting  the 
appointment.  I  said  the  mere  official  duties  were  light ;  that 
the  2^arUamentary  duties  would  be  by  far  the  heaviest, 
and  also  of  the  greatest  importance  to  me.  I  dare  say  I 
said  what  I  feel,  that  the  Parliamentary  Under  Secretary 
would  be  like  my  right  hand  to  me.  I  said  these  2)ariiii- 
mentary  duties  consisted  in  the  attendance  on  committees, 
there  might  be  one  on  Criminal  Law,  one  on  Pensions,  one 
on  Education. 

*  The  Secretary  of  Stiite  could  not  attend  all  these,  and 
must  (Uvolve  on  his  Under  Secri'tary  the  charge  of  attend- 
ing such  as  he  could  not,  and  watching  the  progress  of  the 
business  there.  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  State  were 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  Ibuise,  the  Under  Secretary 
would  have  to  conduct  surh  business  there  as  l)clonged  to 
the  office,  for  it  would  be  a  inortifuation  to  him  to  see  that 
business  in  the  hands  of  another.  I  said  the  iHjrfornianee 
of  these  duti»s  nmst  be  difficult  at  lirst,  that  nothing  but 
experience  could  render  them  Kss  so,  but  that  exiKTienee 
would.  I  declared  my  readiness  to  do  anything  in  my  jxiwer 
to  make  them  easier,  adding  that  tlure  was  a  material 
difference  between  the  situation  of  an  UndtT  Secretary 
who  represented  the  office  in  the  House  of  Commons,  his 
principal  being  in  the  II<Hisii  of  Lords,  and  that  of  one 
whose  principal  was  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  I  understooil  that  1  made  William  an  unequivocal  offer 
of  the  situation,  and  if  he  had  expressed  a  strong  wish  fi»r 
further  delay,  I  should  n<»t  have  (»pposeil  it.  I  certainly 
wished  for  an  early  decisitui,  an*!  1  said  it  was  of  great  im- 
j>ortance  to  me  on  this  account  :  some  i)erson  might  U* 
suggested  to  me  by  Lord  LiveriK>ol,  whose  apiK)intment 
would  facilitate  the  arrangements  of  the  Governmeut,  aud 
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I  was   anxious  to   be  able   to   say  with  truth  that  I  had 
already  disposed  of  the  vacancy.* 

The  permanent  Under  Secretary  of  State  with  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  had  been  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  early  in  December  Mr.  Peel 
had  begged  him  to  continue  his  services.  *  I  offer  you  in  return,* 
he  writes,  *  my  entire  confidence.'  How  fully  he  meant  this  is 
shown  by  a  further  request  in  August.  *  In  my  absence  pray 
open  all  letters,  private  or  not,  addressed  to  me.  I  have  no 
secrets.'  This  complete  trust  gives  the  more  impoiiiance  to 
entries  in  Mr.  Hobhouse's  unpublished  diary  as  to  the  opinions 
at  this  time  of  Peel. 

On  Jan.  17,  1822,  the  King  placed  the  seals  of  the  Home 
Department  in  Mr.  Peel's  hands.  His  first  act  was  to  communi- 
cate this  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  opinions  on 
the  Catholic  question  had  been  so  contrary  to  those  of  Mr.  Peel 
as  to  present  no  little  difficulty  in  the  necessarily  close  relation 
in  which  the  two  statesmen  would  now  be  placed.  Before 
commencing  this  correspondence  Mr.  Peel  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution privately  to  consult  his  friend  Mr.  Goulburn,  now  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  conveyed  a  hint  as  to  the  style  most 
acceptable,  and  Lord  AVellesley,  much  gratified  by  the  letter^ 
replied  in  the  same  complimentar}*  strain. 


Mr,  Peel  to  the  Marquis  of  JVellrsletf. 

'Stanhope  Street:  Jan.  17,  1S22. 

'  His  Majesty  havinj;  luvn  phrased  this  day  to  entrust  to 
my  cliarge  tlu*  Sfals  of  the*  Honu*  ])epartnu*nt,  my  first  act 
is  to  communicate  my  appointment  to  your  Excellency,  and 
to  express  tht*  sincere  satisfaction  which  I  derive  from  being 
l)laced  in  a  rehition  to  you  which  will  atrt)rd  me  the  opp<n'- 
tiniity  of  fre(|uent  and  confidential  intercourse. 

*  1  himent  that  on  one  gnat  question  materially  affect  in  »4 
the  i!iterests  of  Ireland  I  have  tin*  mi^fortune  to  difier  from 
your  Kxcelbncy,  but  1  will  not  all«»w  myself  to  believe  that 
that  difference  can  comitervail  tlie  force  of  other  impres- 
sions arising  from  the  strongest  attachment  to  Irelantl,  and 
the  sincerest  desire  to  co-oper;ite  with  you  in  the  promotion 
of  her  welfare. 

'  I  can  truly  assert  that  it  has  never  for  a  moment 

X 
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abated  my  respect  for  your  chai*acter  as  a  statesman,  or  my 
admiration  of  that  union  of  energy  and  talent  which  has 
enabled  you  in  not  less  exalted  stations  to  triumph  over  the 
most  appalling  difficulties.' 

Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Phcenix  Park:  Jan.  23,  1S22. 

*  I  had  the  happiness  to  receive  your  kind  letter  with 
the  same  sentiments  which  dictated  that  most  gratifying 
expression  of  cordial  esteem  and  good  will.  I  meet  your 
proiK)sal  of  confidence  with  an  unfeigned  anxiety  to  deserve 
it,  and  to  cultivate  it  with  assiduity  and  zeal. 

'  Our  difference  on  points  of  a  great  legislative  question 
cannot  affect  our  union  on  the  practical  system  of  the 
executive  government  of  this  distracted  country.  To  what- 
ever issue  of  the  Catholic  question  we  may  direct  our  ulti- 
mate hopes,  we  must  agree  in  the  necessity  of  conducting 
the  executive  government  of  Ireland  on  principles  of  e<|nity 
towards  all  his  Majesty's  subjects,  wliile  we  cannot  differ  on 
the  more  painful  but  not  less  exi^vnt  duty  of  enforcing;  with 
a  firm  hand  ol)edienceto  the  law, and  submission  to  the  autho- 
rities of  the  State  and  to  the  estal»lished  order  of  the  realm. 

*  I  think  1  may  justly  claim,  from  long  acquaintance 
and  the  most  sincere  and  uninterrupted  respect  and  esteem 
for  your  character,  attainments,  talents,  and  services,  the 
foundations  of  honourable  friendship,  (m  which  I  trust  we 
m.iy  be  enabled  by  reciprocal  exertion  to  raise  a  system 
of  government  for  Ireland  which  may  tend  to  our  nmtual 
honour  and  to  her  i>eace  and  welfare.' 

Among  Mr.  Peel's  frien<ls  ami  atlniircrs  his  apiwintiuent  was 
bailed  with  Uvely  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Goulhurn  to  Mr.  IWL 

*  l>ublin  Castle  :  Jan.  21.  1822. 

*  Nothing  has  ever  gratified  me  more  than  to  learn  that 
you  are  at  length  in  the  situation  for  which  all  your  friends 
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have  always  considered  you  to  be  peculiarly  designated. 
Only  exercise  your  power  in  England  as  you  exercised  that 
you  formerly  enjoyed  in  Ireland,  and  you  will  obtain  there 
the  same  honourable  reward  which  you  receive  from  every- 
body here,  the  praises  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good. 

*0n  reading  over  what  I  have  written,  it  looks  more 
like  a  sermon  than  a  congratulation,  but  I  will  trust  to 
yjur  not  misunderstanding  me.  You  seem  to  have  the 
talent  of  gratifying  your  correspondents,  for  Lord  Wellesley 
was  delighted  with  your  letter  to  him.  and  recurred  to  the 
subject  more  than  once,  as  he  is  apt  to  do  when  anything 
pleases  him/ 

Lord  Adure  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Cheltenham :  Jan.  22,  1S22. 

*  My  dear  Peel, — There  is  but  one  sentiment  of  rejoicin.L^ 
in  the  whole  country  that  your  great  talents  are  again 
brought  into  activity,  and  I  cannot  with.stand  the  pleasure 
of  offering  you  my  hearty  congratulations.  Not  indeed 
that  I  consider  even  the  high  station  of  Secretary  of  State 
a  particular  di.stinction  to  you,  who  are  assuredly  destine<l 
to  iill  the  highest  office  in  the  State.  Still  I  cannot  help 
expressing  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  all  that  concerns  you. 
For  1  am  ever, 

*  Most  truly  and  gratefully  yours, 

*  Apahe.* 

To  Ills  old  friend  in  Trflnnd,  the  latt*  rrntc-tant  Attonux - 
(ioiunil,  wlio  liad  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  tlic  '  Cathulu-  * 
riiHikvi,  and  who,  as  Lord  CasikTia.i:h  fonsaw.  had  takm  hi< 
i]isniis>al  sorely  to  heart,  Mr.  Peol  adiiiini^tiToil  such  coii<t»latioii 
a^  tonltl  tlow  from  the  assurauce  of  undiminished  prrs  ):i;il  con- 
lidiiice  and  uliVction. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  lilfjht  Hon.  If.  Saurin. 
'{Private.)  '  Stanhope  .Si re<t:  Jan.  10.  1822. 

•  My  dearest  Friend, — I  cannot  plead  want  of  leisure  as 
my  excuse  for  not  writing  to  you  since  I  received  your  last 
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letter.  I  really  can  now  hardly  bear  to  write  to  you  and 
address  you  by  any  other  title  than  that  to  which  I  have 
always  been  accustomed. 

*  I  do  hoi^e  that  my  warm  feelings  of  aflFection  towards 
you  are  so  far  reciprocal  that  it  is  impossible  that  any 
interruption  of  official  relations,  however  occasioned,  can 
affect  your  regard  for  me,  or  diminisli  that  confidence  which 
it  has  been  my  greatest  pride  to  possess. 

'  I  hope,  too,  that  you  will  corresix)nd  with   me   as 
usual,  and  that  you  will  never  cease  to  believe  me, 
*  My  dear  Friend,  most  affectionately  yours, 

*  Robert  Peel.' 


The  Right  Hon.  JVm.  Saurin  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'  Jan.  24,  1822. 

*  My  dearest  Peel, — Your  most  kind  and  affectionate 
letter  has  been  a  cordial  to  a  wounded  spirit.  I  was  utterly 
unprepared  for  the  event  which  has  taken  place.  I  had 
confidence  in  Lord  Liverpool  and  a  few  others  in  the 
('abinet  tliat  they  never  would  consent  to  purchase  the 
services  of  an  enemy  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  true  and  steady 
friend.  I  cannot  disguise  from  you  how  deeply  I  have  been 
w<)unded,  but  I  drop  the  subject,  on  which  we  shall  l)oth 
henceforward  observe  total  silence. 

*  I  wish  I  had  anything  cheerinjr  or  comfortable  to  coni- 
nnuiicate  to  you,  but  1  have  not,  and  it  is  not  that  1  view 
thini^s  with  a  jaundiced  eye. 

*  Our  disturbances,  and  the  conspiracy,  which  is  spread- 
ing, are  hi  point  of  extent,  inveteracy,  and  system  far  more 
serious  than  at  any  time  since  179S.  IJe  assured  that 
the  arm  of  GovernuuMit  should  l»e  strengthened  by  evrry 
p  )ssible  means,  and  boldly  ai)plied,  or  trenieiubms  r<»iisi- 
<j:iences  are  greatly  to  bo  ai)prehended. 

*  Your  friends  here,  as  you  may  will  imagine,  but  ill 
H'lish  the  complexion  of  tlie  present  Irish  Government,  an<l 
the  assumption  that  the  past  Governments  in  Ireland  have 
been  all  wrong,  and  that  a  new  system  is  become  necessary. 
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I  fear  all  this  tends  to  constitutional  experiment  and  con- 
stitutional change. 

*  Can  you  save  us  from  the  flame  which  has  been  kindled 
by  the  incessant  and  inflammatory  operations  which  have 
been  so  long  j^ractised  on  the  Catholic  mind  in  this  country, 
and  which  I  am  i>ersuaded  have  mainl}'  contributed  to  the 
present  alarming  state  of  things  ?     Our  hope  is  in  you. 

*  You  see  that  Plunket  has  been,  in  conjunction  with 
OTonnell,  framing  a  new  constitution  for  the  British 
Empire.  Are  our  dangers  and  diflSculties  to  be  sur- 
mounted ? 

*  I  shall  not  expect  any  answer  to  these  effusions,  but 
feel  fully  satisfied  that  I  still  retain  a  place  in  your  recollec- 
tion and  friendship.  With  the  warmest  wishes  for  your 
hap2)ines8, 

*  Truly  and  aflfectionately, 

*AVm.  H.  Saurin.' 

That  Mr.  Peel  truly  felt  as  he  wrote  to  his  unfortunate  friond 
nppeni-s  from  another  private  letter,  in  which  he  also  bears  tesli- 
iiiony  to  the  high  character  of  the  wj  v  Chief  Secretarv. 


Mr,  Pvd  to  Sir  Charlca  Sa.rton. 

'Feb.  20,  1822. 

*  1  am  delighted  t(i  hear  that  Goulbnrn  is  so  much  liked. 
I  Jim  quite  sure  he  ought  to  be.  I  never  yet  in  the  c()ur>«' 
of  my  public  life  met  with  one  who  combined  so  many  good 
<|ualities— firmness,  teini>er,  industry,  knowledge  of  i>usi- 
ncss.  and  tlie  highest  principles. 

•(iivc  my  most  allVctionate  regards  to  Saurin  whenever 
ynii  see  hiin.  I  doubt  whether  he  has  felt  his  disapp<»int- 
nicnt  more  deeply  than  1  have.  But  this  is  between  our- 
selves.* 

Mr.  Saurin's  apprclunsions  of  treasonable  designs  were  con- 
fin  ii('<l  by  a  letter  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  spirit  of  dis- 
atlcction  .imong  Catholics,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  exorcised 
by  sendhig  them  a  '  Catholic  '  Viceroy. 
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Lord  Wdleslcy  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•  {Secret  and  confidential.)  *  Phoenix  Park :  Feb.  3.  1822. 

'  Mr.  Goulburn  will  submit  to  you  several  documents  of 
secret  intelligence  received  respecting  the  jn-oceedings  of 
Committees  of  Association  in  Dublin.  I  have  not  thought 
it  proper  to  render  these  documents  matters  of  official 
record.  But  they  require  the  serious  attention  of  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  you  will  judge  whether  it  may 
l)u  proper  to  place  them  before  you  as  official  reports.  On 
my  arrival  in  Ireland,  I  read  the  first  series  of  these 
reports,  as  communicated  to  Lord  Talbot,  and  I  could 
not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  statements  contained  in  that 
series. 

*  Much  information  has  since  reached  me  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  the  treasonable  designs  of  the  Connnittei's 
associated  in  Dubhn,  ai.d  I  cannot  refuse  my  assent  to  the 
()])inii)n  that  these  con  mittees  ju'oceed  on  a  principle  of 
religious  zeal,  and  that  their  object  is  to  inflame  the 
Catliohcs  to  massacre  and  war  against  the  Protestants,  and 
to  subvert  the  Establisl.u  ent  in  Church  and  State. 

*  ifr.  Goulburn  will  explain  to  you  my  reasons  for 
crediling  the  hitelligcnte  which  we  have  lately  received.  1 
forbear  any  written  stattment  on  a  \)omi  of  such  perilous 
delicacy.  The  success  of  this  wicked  design  has  been  con- 
si(leral>le,  and  although  the  ostensible  lea<lers  are  contemp- 
tible in  talents,  rank,  and  every  other  (jualitication  for  such 
an  enterprise,  we  do  not  yet  know  whether  more  able  leaders 
may  not  be  behind  the  scene,  and  it  is  evident  that  materials 
are  prepared  for  any  leader  of  a  more  distinguished  character 
and  of  greater  ascendency. 

*  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to  watch  the  pro- 
ree<lings  of  these  Connnittees  most  closely  and  constantly, 
and  as  soon  as  I  may  p<jssess  the  power,  I  hope,  by  timely 
interference,  to  disturb  their  projects.* 

In  reply,  Mr.  Peel,  well  used  to  such  communications,  while 
acknowledging  their  importance,  took  the  opportunity  of  sug- 
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gesting  more  discrimination  in  reporting  secret  intelligence,  at 
the  same  time  complimenting  Lord  Wellesley  by  expressing  per- 
fect confidence  in  his  government  of  Ireland. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Wellesley, 
*  (Secret  and  cmfidential.)  •  Stanhope  Street :  Feb.  16,  1822. 

*  Mr.  Goulburn  delivered  to  me  your  Excellency's  very 
importiint  letter,  and  I  subsequently  received  from  the  Irisli 
Oftice  the  doeumentn  to  which  it  referred.  I,  of  course, 
communicated  the  whole  to  my  colleagues.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  probable  accuracy  of  the  informa- 
tion which  they  contain,  without  that  particular  knowledge 
of  the  characters  of  the  informants  which  can  be  pos- 
sessed only  by  those  who  have  the  means  of  local  and  per- 
.sonal  incpiiry.  Upon  a  review  of  the  whole,  his  ^lajesty's 
(iovirnment  tliou^^lit  that  the  general  inference  which  your 
Excelleiiey  had  drawn  from  the  various  statements  was  a 
rational  and  a  just  one. 

*  Should  your  Excellency  have  occasion  to  forward  any 
more  communications  of  a  similar  nature,  allow  me  to 
su^^^est  the  expediency  of  desi;::nating  the  several  informants 
by  dilTt  rent  Iritcrs  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  »X:c.,  instead  of 
Ifavin;:  a  blank  f^r  the  names,  because  it  is  important,  in 
juil^^iii;,'  of  tlie  vahu'  of  the  information,  to  be  able  to  ascer- 
tain whrihir  that  ^^iviii  at  ditlV-rent  perio<ls  is  given  by  the 
same  i>ersnn,  nr  wlulhrr  the  statement  made  by  one  is 
eorroburatttl  by  the  eoneurnnt  trstimony  of  others. 

*  It  mu.st  be  nrt  tlless  for  me  to  repeat  to  your  Excellency 
the  iH-rftet  as>nrance  of  his  Majesty's  (lovernment,  that  so 
far  as  tin*  maintinanci*  of  trantpiillity  can  depen<l  upon  the 
vij^ilanee,  iliscntinn  ami  t-ner'^y  of  the  Executive,  it  may  be 
eniiiidently  «  \jm  tt»Ml  umbr  your  administration,* 

Tht*  chii  f  iKiiliainrntarv  <  vt  iit  of  the  vi-ar  was  Mr.  Canning's 
proiM»sal  thai  tlu*  Koman  Catholic  peers  should  bo  admitted 
to  the  House  t)f  Lords,  to  which  Mr.  Peel  at  once  saw  many 
objections. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Saurin. 
*  [Confidential.)  *  Whitehall :  April  8.  1822. 

'  My  dear  Friend, — ^We  are  to  have  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion in  a  new  and,  I  think,  extraordinary  and  ohjectionable 
shape.  Mr.  Plunket  a  few  days  since  when  questioned 
seemed  quite  undecided  as  to  the  policy  of  agitating  it  in 
the  course  of  the  present  session,  but  Mr.  Canning  declared 
his  intention  of  proposing  a  Bill  for  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholic  peers  to  sit  and  vote  in  the  House  of 
Lords. 

*  Unless  Lord  Donoughmore  intends  to  return  the  com- 
2>liment  by  proposing  a  Bill  in  the  Lords  for  admitting 
Eoman  Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons,  it  does,  to  be 
sure,  appear  rather  strange  that  those  who  so  loudly  com- 
plain of  the  anomaly  of  the  present  laws  should  propose  to 
open  one  House  of  Parliament  to  papists,  leaving  them 
disqualified  from  sitting  in  the  other. 

'  Is  it  prudent  to  tell  the  Catholic  millions  that  we  hear 
so  much  of — the  slaves  that  are  ground  down  by  jienal  laws, 
'*  We  cannot  enter  upon  your  petitions,  but  we  will  separate 
the  cause  of  your  aristocracy  from  yours.  While  we  cannot 
qualify  one  of  you  to  be  Mayor  of  a  Coriwration,  we  will 
admit  them  and  their  heirs  to  the  legislative  and  judicial 
functions  of  peers  "  ?     Can  this  be  conciliatory  ? 

'  Canning  in  giving  his  notice  mentioned  one  reason  for 
his  Bill — which  I  fear  he  will  be  wise  enough  not  to  repeat 
— that  as  the  peers  were  the  last  to  lose  their  privileges,  so 
ought  tliey  to  be  the  first  to  regain  them.  Now  it  is  known 
to  most  persons  that  of  all  the  branches  of  the  Legislature 
the  Crown  was  the  last  from  which  papists  were  excluded. 
Therefore  if  his  argument  is  good  for  anything,  it  is  good 
to  readmit  them  to  the  throne. 

•  I  mean  to  offer  the  most  decided  opiX)sition  to  Canning's 
l»ropOKal.' 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  on  this  occasion  approached  the  Kin<* 
iu  the  name  of  the  Roniuu  Catholic  peers  with  assurances  of 
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loyalty  and  gratitude  for  past  favours,  intended  to  obtain  some 
indication  of  the  King*s  opinion  on  the  question  about  to  be 
submitted  to  ParUament. 


The  Duke  of  Xnr/oll:  to  the  King, 

'London  :  April  5,  1822. 

*I  should  indeed  be  wanting  in  gratitude  to  your 
Majesty  if  I  were  not  to  hay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  an 
expression  of  that  fervent  and  indelible  sense  of  obligation 
which  is  entertained,  I  am  confident,  by  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  peers  as  deeply  as  by  myself  of  your  Majesty's 
gracious  favour  manifested  towards  us  in  the  summons 
issued  by  your  Majesty's  command  for  our  attendance  at 
the  ceremony  of  your  Coronation,  as  also  for  those  marks 
of  particular  and  considerate  benignity  with  which  your 
Majesty  condescended  on  that  occasion  to  distinguish  my 
family. 

'  Ma}'  we  not  venture,  sir,  to  cherish  a  hope  that  so 
recent  an  adoption  of  the  Iioman  CathoHc  peers  into  the 
most  august  forms  of  the  Constitution  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  world,  may  be  understood  as  indicating  in  your 
Majesty's  royal  breast  an  undoubting  rehance  on  our 
loyalty  •and  affecti«m  towards  your  Majesty,  and  your 
Majestj-'s  conviction  tbat  wr  may  bo  again  admitted  with 
safety  to  discharge  the  dutiis  c»f  tliat  station  of  the  liighest 
and  most  c()nsj)icuous  hnnour>  of  whiih  your  Mnj<'>ty  has 
so  generously  shown  that  vnu  dtenied  us  n<»t  unw<»rtliy  ?* 

In  reply.  Lord  liaibur-it.  wiio  was  in  attt-ndjinn-  on  iht*  King 
at  Brighton,  writes  to  Mr.  INvl  that  *  liis  Miijisty  is  noi  nnu-h 
pleased  with  the  lettiT,  but  is  di-iirous  ilini  ii  should  bv  answfn-d 
civilly  without  noticing:  lh»*  application  nu-ntiontMl  in  it.'  Mr. 
Trt'l,  bowi'ver,  saw  tiiat  fmni  tin*  !in<w«r  draft*  d  l»y  Lord 
Iiatharst  a  false  conilu-iou  i!ii;:lii  bt-  tlrawn.  *  if  I  siati-  that 
the  Kin«?  was  pleased  lo  n  r«  ivi-  very  «:raeiously  assiiranees  <if 
^rnititnde,  loyalty,  and  attaehnunt.  made  with  the  view  t)f  obtain- 
ing and  as  the  ground  of  oi>tnitiin^  a  pariicnlar  favour.  nii«,dil  it 
not  l>e  inforre<l  that  the  Kin*rwn^  dis]X)<H><l  toin'ant  that  favour?* 
Acconlingly  it  was  expressly  added  :  *  I  am  not  authorised  by  his 
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Majesty  to  convey  any  opinion  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty  upon 
the  particular  question  which  appears  to  have  occasioned  your 
Grace's  communication/ 

In  the  House  of  Commons  ^Ir.  Peel  opposed  the  Bill,  in  a 
speech  of  which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  hastened  to  express 
unbounded  admiration. 


The  Duke  of  Xewcastle  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Portman  Square:  April  30,  1S22. 
'  I  cannot  go  to  bed  and  expect  quiet  rest,  after  having 
attended  the  debate,  if  I  do  not  unburden  my  mind  by 
endeavouring  to  express  my  obUgation  to  j'ou,  in  common 
with  others  who  feel  as  I  do,  for  your  successful  exertions 
of  this  night.  I  shall  anxiously  look  out  to-morrow  morn- 
ing for  the  result  of  the  division. 

*  One  ought  not  to  covet  other  men's  goods,  but  I  could 
almost  envy  you  the  satisfaction  which  you  must  derive 
from  your  unanswerable  and  triumphant  answer  to  Xfr. 
Canning's  ill-judged  speech.  According  to  my  humble 
judgment,  nothing  was  left  wanting  either  of  tone  or  argn- 
nuMit,  and  I  think  it  must  secure  the  cause.' 

Mr.  IVol  replied  that  the  connnunication  was  on  ever\*  account 
ver}'  j:ratifyin«?  to  hi.s  feelings.  The  di^'ision  gave  a  majority  i»f 
livf  ill  favour  of  the  l>ill,  wliich  passed  the  House  of  Coniiiion*^. 
bill  wa-?  thrown  out  by  tiie  Lords,  a  fate  predicted  for  it  by  iho 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

LnnI  Mannrrs  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•June  14. 1S22. 

*  Wo  are  very  proud  of  your  stout  resistance  to  ifr. 
Canning's  motion,  and  of  the  groat  sujieriority  of  yciur 
nrjruinent.  I  trust  the  Jlouse  of  Lords  will  deal  with  the 
nieji^ure  as  it  deserves,  and  give  the  author  of  the  l>iH  a 
gtM>d  dressing  for  not  suffering  the  country,  for  one  year  at 
lear-t.  to  be  exempt  fnmi  the  fever.  He  is  a  terribly  rest- 
less, ambitious,  and  treacherous  fellow,  and  I  heartily  wish 
him  a  prosiHTous  voyage,  and  a  permanent  residence  in 
Judia.' 
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Mr.  Peel's  duties  as  Home  Secretary,  of  course,  brought  him 
into  frequent  personal  relations  with  the  King,  in  which  he  gave 
much  satisfaction. 

In  March,  being  informed  by  Lord  Wellesley  that  one  Percy 
in  Dublin  had  revealed  a  plot  for  poisoning  his  ^lajesty  by 
corrupting  officers  of  the  royal  kitchen,  Mr.  Peel  apprised  the 
King,  then  at  Brighton.  Careful  inquiries  having  been  made,  it 
appeared  that  Percy  was  insane,  and  the  King  pronounced  that 
*  the  able  manner  in  which  the  matter  had  been  investigated 
called  for  every  encomium.' 

More  difficult  and  painful  questions  arose  in  connection  with 
the  prerogative  of  mercy,  for  which  ample  scope  was  atlbrded  by 
the  Draconian  severity  in  those  days  of  the  criminal  law. 

In  several  letters  creditable  to  the  heart  of  the  King,  or  of 
those  about  him,  he  manifests  gi'eat  anxiety  in  regard  to  prisoners 
condemned. 

The  Klnrj  to  Mr.  Peel 

*BrigIiton:  April  13,  1S22. 

'  The  King  sends  the  inclosed  moving  account  to  Mr. 
Peel,  and  desires  that  Mr.  Peel  will  be  so  p)<>d  as  to  niiiko 
every  possible  inquiry  into  the  case  of  the  l>oy  lit  iiry  N\  w- 
bury,  aged  thirteen,  and  to  commute  his  seiiteiice  from  trans- 
portation, in  consideration  of  his  youth,  to  conlinenient  in 
the  House  of  Correction,  for  such  a  term  as  may  be  deenu'd 
e.\pedient. 

In  this  cn<i\  on  invcstii^Mtion,  the  account  was  found  to  be  sub- 
stantiallv  correct,  and  the  ?entence  was  connuuied. 


Thr  Kiwi  to  Mr.  Prrf. 

•  Carlton  II(»n<o : 
*  Tuesday  evcninp,  7  o't!.Hk.  May  21.  1S22. 

*  The  Kin«^  quite  api>rove8  of  Mr.  Peel's  Inunano  recom- 
mendation rcsjnrtin;,'  Davis;  but  what  is  to  U^  dmu  ciui- 
cerning  his  accomplice.  Desmond,  who  is  of  the  same  a^v? 
Is  there  any  opening  for  the  other  i>oor  yonn;»  man  Ward"? 
The  King  would  be  truly  glad  if  such  could  be  found. 
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*  The  King  wishes  to  express  to  Mr.  Peel  his  warm 
approbation  for  his  active  humanity.  *  G.  E.' 

*  Tuesdaifcveninfj,  half -past  nine, — The  King  has  received 
Mr.  Peel's  note,  and  he  must  say,  after  the  deepest  reflec- 
tion, that  the  executions  of  to-morrow,  from  their  unusual 
numbers,  weigh  most  heavily  and  painfully  on  his  mind. 

*  The  King  was  in  hojies  that  the  poor  youth  Desmond 
might  have  been  saved. 

*  The  King  remembers  that  the  Chief  Justice  at  the 
Council  argued  in  favour  of  Ward,  and  that  impression  still 
remains  strong  on  the  King's  mind,  that  the  judge's  opinion 
was  only  changed  by  the  sentiments  which  on  that  occasion 
he  had  heard  from  others. 

'  The  King  under  these  circumstances,  and  from  the 
entire  conviction  that  he  ought  to  abridge  the  numbers  for 
execution,  does  not  hesitate  to  respite  Ward. 

*  The  King  therefore  desires  that  Mr.  Peel  will  select  for 
mercy  two  l>esides  Ward,  so  that  four,  for  the  same  crime, 
may  only  suffer  in  the  plaee  of  eight,  and  the  King  trusts  in 
God  that  this  extension  of  his  royal  clemency  will  answer 
every  pur|K>se  of  justice.  The  King  has  no  hesitation  in 
iHilieving  that  Mr.  Peel  will  readily  enter  into  the  King's 
feelings  \x\\o\\  this  melancholy  occasion. 

'G.  R.' 

In  this  case  Mr.  Peil.  invoking  tlie  aid  of  the  Cabinet,  over- 
ruled the  Kind's  eunnnaniis. 

3/r.  Pnl  to  the  Kiufj. 

*  May  21,  1822. 

*  Mr.  Pell  has  ronsid«  red  it  to  ])e  his  duty,  in  con- 
Hcquenee  of  your  Majesty's  eonnnands  of  this  evening,  to 
send  a  respit*-  until  Kri<iay  morning  for  Ward,  Anson,  and 
Desmond,  wliieli  will  afford  an  (»piK>rtunity  for  a  full  recon- 
sideration t»f  the  rase  l»y  your  Mayesty's  confidential  servants. 

*  Mr.  Peel  has  directed  the  Sheriff  not  to  encourage  any 
hoiH*  at  prewiit  that  the  capital  sentence  will  lie  remitted.' 

*  May  22.— It  is  the  unanimous  oimiion  of  your  Majestj-'s 
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confidential  servants  who  ract  at  the  Cabinet  this  day,  that 
the  law  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  its  course  on  Friday 
next  in  the  cases  of  Ward  and  Anson,  and  that  the  boy 
Desmond  may  have  his  sentence  commuted  to  transporta- 
tion for  life.' 

Two  years  later  the  King  expressed  much  desire  to  spare  a 
youth  condemned  to  die  for  uttering  forged  notes.  Mr.  Peel 
answered  that  he  had  consulted  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the 
result  was  a  strong  impression  that  the  law  ought  to  take  its 
com-se.  A  few  weeks  before  in  a  similar  case  the  capital  sentence 
had  been  remitte<l,  and  already  that  act  of  mercy  had  been  used 
by  forgers  to  tempt  young  men  to  pass  notes  on  the  assurance 
that  if  caught  and  convicted  they  would  only  be  transported 
for  a  term  of  years.  In  reply,  the  King  expressed  great  regret 
that  there  were  no  circumstances  to  induce  the  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  Peel  to  recommend  mercy,  *  a  word  more  consoling  to 
the  King's  mind  than  language  can  express." 

It  appears  that  on  this  occasion,  Lady  Conyngham  havin*^ 
impressed  the  King  in  favour  of  the  culprit,  *  Mr.'Peel  resolved,  i'f 
the  King  persisted,  to  send  a  respite,  and  resign  his  office,'  * 

Two  or  three  times  during  Mr.  Peel's  first  year  of  office  the 
Lord  Mayor  pressed  him  to  obtain  the  King's  consent  to  dine  in 
the  City,  *  according  to  the  invariable  custom  of  his  predecessors  ' 
on  the  first  Lord  Mayor's  Day  on  which  his  Majt-sty  had  been  in 
England  since  his  coronation.  It  was  rei)resenti<l  that  the  Kin*' 
had  already  visited  the  other  capitals  of  his  doniinions— Dublin 
Edinburgh,  and  Hanover.  Dut  the  King  uniformly  refused,  even 
when  the  Lord  Maycu-  eli'Ct  i»n)inised  that  ihf  picture  of  (^iicrn 
Caroline  in  the  (hiildhall  shouhl  Ik*  hi<l«ifn  ln>ni  vii-w  bv  scarlet 
hangings.  On  Sepltinher  ^^.  the  King  wniie  to  ^Ir.  Peel  that 
*  nothing  will  induce  the  King,  until  the  t«iuptr  and  circumstances 
of  the  times  are  nmierially  and  intrinsieally  cluiiigi'd,  to  deviate 
from  his  determination  not  to  <line  in  the  City  of  London.* 

On  this  iM)int  Mr.  Peel  tendend  un  advicr.  Winiuvt-r  he 
did  think  it  right  to  n-sist  ihi-  royal  will,  he  did  so  witlnKftreiice 
l)Ut  witli  firnin*'s<.  Thr  King  havini:  wnn«ii  desiring  tliat  tlir 
physician  of  tlu*  i)iil<e  of  C'lariiu'e  should  \n-  appoinii-d  phvsician 
to  the  Penitentiary,  Mr.  Pc*!  r«j>res(iiiiMl  liiat  tlu-  responsibililv 
for  selection  should  be  left  to  llie  (iovernt»rs.  and  begged  the 
King  not  to  press  him  to  reconnuend  any  particular  person. 

*  MS.  Diary  of  the  Kight  Hon.  IJ.  ilobhuuse. 
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In  August  it  became  Mr.  Peel's  duty  to  attend  the  King  to 
Scotland.  The  details  of  the  royal  \isit  may  be  found  in  Lock- 
hart's  'Life  of  Scott.'  Highlanders  as  well  as  Southrons  were 
to  be  conciliated  to  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  King  appeared 
at  Holyrood  in  plaid  and  kilt  of  Stuart  tartan,  and  with  emulous 
loyalty  so  did  Alderman  Sir  William  Curtis.  Mr.  Peel  walked 
up  the  High  Street  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  received  with 
hardly  less  veneration  than  the  King. 

Among  the  letters  of  this  date  are  several  from  Sir  Walter. 
In  one  he  entreats  that  in  the  interest  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  in 
order  to  gratify  the  middling  classes,  *  the  High  Personage  who 
makes  us  all  happy  and  half  crazy  '  should  attend  the  theatre. 
*-If  **  Rob  Roy"  were  commanded,  his  Majesty  would  see  in  the 
man  who  plays  Bailie  Jarvie  by  far  the  most  perfect  personi- 
fication of  a  character  (I  except  nothing)  that  can  be  presented.* 
The  following  letters  also  were  exchanged  : 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Castle  Street:  Aug.  2S.  1S22. 

'  While  I  am  sensible  that  his  Majesty's  goodness  has 
far  overrated  any  service  I  may  have  rendered  during  tho 
visit  with  which  he  has  l)een  pleased  to  honour  Scotland,  it 
is  my  pride  to  think  that  my  zeal  at  least  was  evident,  and 
his  Majesty's  approbation  of  my  conduct  expressed  in 
such  very  "gracious  terms  makes  me  one  of  the  happiest 
men  in  these  dominions,  wliich  his  reign  niakts  generally 
happy.  To  have  been  cliosen  as  the  person  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Highland  gentlemen  his  Majesty's  «:raeioiis 
approbation  of  their  eondurt  adds,  if  possible,  t(>  llie  ])lea- 
sure  I  at  present  feel.  I  will  nut  fail  to  obey  his  Majesty's 
commands.* 

Mr,  Pfi'l  to  Sir  IVoltrr  Srott. 

'Whitehall:  Sept.  it.  1822. 

'  1  hope  that  you  are  not  fag^^ed  by  your  exertions. 
Nothing  would  give  me  gnater  pleasure  than  lo  have  tin* 
opportunity  of  imjiroving  my  ac'iuaintance  with  you  in 
quieter  times.  A  distance  of  live  hundred  miles  makes  me 
despair  of  seeing  you  at  Lulworth  Castle,  but  if  you  evK.T 
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come  to  the  south-west  of  England,  come  mider  ihc 
impression  that  Luhvorth  never  received  a  more  welcome 
guest.  I  can  promise  you  a  castle,  two  abbeys,  and  a 
monastery,  besides  a  lioman  camp  and  tumuli  without 
end.' 

Duiing  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland.  Mr.  Peel  found  it 
necessary,  it  seems,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  one  who  was 
becoming  a  chief  potentate  of  the  Court.  •  In  private,  Sir  William 
Knighton,  who  accompanied  the  King  ai^  his  physician,  began  to 
act,  not  ostensibly  but  really,  as  his  private  secretary,  and  took 
upon  himself  with  equal  arrogance  and  ignorance  to  make  various 
suggestions  which  would  have  been  improper  even  if  ho  had 
been  avowed  as  private  secretary.  In  these  he  was  iuhtantly 
checked  by  Mr.  Peel.' ' 

The  festivities  in  Edinburgh  were  saddened,  but  not  sus- 
pended, by  tidings  of  an  event  which  was  to  initiate  much 
political  change. 

Lord  Liierjyool  to  Mr.  PicL 

•London:  Aug.  12,  1S22. 

*  I  must  beg  of  you  to  break  the  (|readful  intelligence  of 
which  this  messenger  is  the  bearer  to  the  King. 

'  Poor  Londonderry  [Castlereaghj  is  no  m(»re  :  he  died 
by  his  own  hand  at  nine  o'clock  this  morning.  There 
never  was  a  clearer  case  of  uisanity.  The  King  is  in  s<une 
degree  prei)ared  for  the  sad  event ;  he  knows  what  was  the 
state  of  his  mind  when  he  saw  him  c»n  Friday  last.  I  liave 
desired  J)r.  Bankhead  to  put  down  the  partieulars.  My 
iu'st  idea  was  to  come  down,  but  1  fell  that  piihlie  duty 
ought  to  retain  me.  AVhat  a  sad  catastrophe  this  is, 
Iirivate  and  public  !  What  a  conclusion  to  such  a  life  I  May 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul !  * 

Mr,  Pi'cl  to  Lord  Lirrrjinnl, 

'  Ediiibiirpli  :  Anjr.  14,  1S22. 

•  I  am  quite  overwlielmed  by  the  afflicting  news  which 
your  letter  convtys  to  me.     I  had  just  returned  from  the 

*  MS.  Piory  of  the  Bight  Hon.  H.  Uobbouse. 
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King  (who  anchored  in  the  Firth  about  two  o'clock)  when 
the  messenger  reached  me.  I,  of  course,  immediately  went 
back  to  the  King,  and  broke  to  him  as  cautiously  as  ix)s- 
siBle  this  most  melancholy  intelligence.  He  seemed  almost 
prei)ared  for  it,  from  what  had  passed  between  him  and 
our  departed  friend  on  Friday  last.  He  spoke  of  Lord 
Londonderry  in  the  warmest  terms  of  affection  and  admira- 
tion, and  bitterly  lamented  his  loss.  The  King  said  three 
or  four  times  that  you  were  perfectly  right  in  remaining  in 
London.  He  will  land  at  Leith  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock, 
and  make  his  entry  into  Edinburgh,  He  was  very  much 
affected  by  the  horrible  communication  which  it  was  mv 
painful  task  to  make  to  him,  but  as  composed  as  you  would 
have  expected.' 

It  soon  occurred  to  the  King  that  the  vacancy  left  in  the 
Cabinet  and  in  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Coniiiions  nii^'iit 
cliange  Canning's  intentions  of  going  to  India,  which  tho  Kinu 
desired  should  stand.  On  tliis  point  he  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  enlist  the  Home  Secretary's  support. 


Mr.  Pre!  Ut  Lord  LiverjMoL 
*  {Most  2^rivate.)  '  Auj?.  20.  1S22. 

*  I  think  it  right  to  nienti<m  to  you  something  which 
passed  with  the  King  yesterday.  On  going  into  the  elo.sei 
to  him  before  tlie  Ad<lresses  were  presented,  he  ^aid  to  nie. 
•*  1  will  now  tell  y(Ui  what  I  purposely  avoided  telling  you 
until  forty-eight  hours  after  I  had  done  it,  but  I  have 
written  to  Lord  Liver^Kiol  informing  him  that  it  is  my 
decided  intention  that  all  the  arrangements  with  r»s]H'cl  to 
India  shall  remain  as  they  wt*re  settled  before  Lord  London- 
derry \s  death,  and  that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  com- 
pleting them.''  The  King  added,  **  1  hoi)e  you  think  1  lia\e 
done  right."  I  replied  that  1  was  sensible  4)f  his  kin«Ine-> 
in  not  having  previously  mentioned  his  intention  to  write 
to  you,  and  that  1  hopetl  he  would  excuse  me  if  I  ileelined 
giving  any  opinion  ui)on  the  subject  of  his  letter  to  you,  or 
saving  a  word  upon  any  point  connected  with  it.* 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr,  Peel, 

•  {Private.)  '  London  :  Aug.  20,  1S22. 

*  I  have  been  most  lia])i3y  to  hear  that  the  King's  recep- 
tion has  been  in  every  respect  so  satisfactory. 

'  The  scene  you  describe  must  have  been  most  splendid, 
and  I  only  regret  that  from  recent  circumstances  there  should 
have  existed  such  a  dreadful  alloy  to  all  your  gratification. 
The  King  will  probably  have  informed  you,  that  in  my  first 
letter  to  him  upon  the  late  sad  catastrophe,  I  requested  of 
him  not  to  distress  his  mind  with  the  consideration  of  any 
of  the  arrangements  which  it  might  be  necessary  to  make 
in  consequence,  until  his  feelings  had  recovered  the  first 
shock,  and  until  he  had  gone  through  the  various  ceremonies 
and  amusements  prepared  for  him  ;  and  I  have  since  assured 
him  that  nothing  should  be  said  or  done  by  me,  in  liis 
absence,  which  could  preclude  the  full,  free,  and  unfi'ttcred 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  it  might  be  exi)edient 
to  adopt  at  such  a  crisis. 

*  I  have  received  a  letter  from  his  Majesty  to-day,  which 
makes  it  very  desirable  that  I  should  see  you,  if  possible, 
before  I  see  him  upon  his  return. 

*The  last  sad  duties  took  place  this  morning.  The 
scene  in  the  Abbey  was  particularly  solenni  and  awful.  'I'he 
streets  wrn*  very  crowded  with  spectators,  and  as  we  went 
along  nothing  nccurre<l  of  an  unpleasant  nature.  Jiut  at  the 
Abbey  there  bad  assembled  a  mob  of  a  very  l)ail  charactc  r, 
and  1  grieve  to  say  that,  when  the  cotlin  wa>  taken  <»ut  of 
the  hearse,  there  were  siiouts  of  applause.' 

*  Aifjf,  23.  1  have  received  your  letter,  marked  **  most 
private,"  and  am  truly  sensible  of  the  deliiacy  of  your 
conduct,  when  the  King  made  the  communiealinn  tn  vdu 
resjHM-ting  the  ln«lian  arrangements. 

*  You  will  see  how  essential  it  is  that  you  sliouM  arrive 
either  l>efore  the  King  or  al)out  the  same  time,  in  onler 
that  I  may  have  as  early  as  possible  a  full  explanation  with 
you.  1  wish  that  you  would  likewise  urge  Melville  to  come 
up  to  town  without  delay.' 

V 
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The  sequel  of  the  correspondence  will  appear  in  the  next 
chapter. 

The  most  private  letters  of  this  year  show  the  perfect  freedom 
of  mutual  confidence  between  Mr.  Peel  and  his  chief  Oxford 
friend. 

Dr.  Lloyd  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  March  19,  1S22. 

'  There  are  several  points  which  I  wish  to  mention  to 
you,  and  I  will  just  hint  them  now.  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  perhaps  at  my  settmg  out  want  5cx>/.  more  than  I 
possess.  Can  you  afford  to  lend  it  me  for  a  year  ?  Do  not 
put  yourself  to  inconvenience,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
not  too  rich  for  your  expenses. 

*  Secondly,  about  the  studentships  of  Christ  Church. 
You  are  the  person  to  whom  all  aspirants  will  now  apply. 
Now  you  know  that  the  studentships,  except  those  of  the 
old  Dean,  were  in  your  time  given  by  interest.  Since  his 
time  they  have  all  been  so  given,  except  now  and  then, 
when  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Censors  the  Chapter 
as  a  body  has  presented  any  young  man,  such  as  Burton, 
Boone,  or  my  cousin.  My  own  determination  is  to  give 
those  which  may  fall  to  my  share  solely  and  exclusively  to 
merit.  I  may  perhaps  by  this  determination  be  able  to  do 
some  little  good.  My  hope  is  that  others  may  follow  my 
exanii)le.  Now  if  you  will  state  to  thost-  who  apply  to  you 
your  conviction  that  I  shall  give  my  studentships  in  this 
manner,  it  will  show  them  at  once  that  you  do  not  wish  to 
exert  your  inlluence  with  me  in  a  manner  which  may  be 
dL'triniental  to  the  College.  If  you  do  not  approve  of  this, 
cawl'ulm  iffiperti — if  you  do,  vtrre  mevum. 

*  Thir<lly,  about  yourself.  The  Archbishop,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  and  everybody  else,  say  that  you  are  doinjx 
admirably.  The  Archbishop  said  yesti^rday,  "  There  was 
but  one  doubt  aliout  him  in  the  iniblic  mind,  whether  lu* 
would  make  a  good  quotitlian  sju -akir.  Kveryone  is  now- 
satisfied  that  he  can  do  this  part  of  his  work  as  well  as  the- 
rest.*'  If  you  knew  how  much  pleasure  these  things  give 
me,  you  would  not  be  angry  with  me  for  telhng  you.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  IJoffd. 

'  Mickleham,  near  Leatherhead  :  Sunday. 

'  Your  letter  only  reached  me  yesterday,  and  as  we  had 
no  post,  I  could  not  have  the  real  satisfaction  of  sending 
the  inclosed  until  to-day.  To  a  less  proud,  le.ss  independent 
mind  than  yours,  I  should  say  something  perhaps  in  trans- 
mitting it ;  but  I  know  you  have  no  more  regard  for  mere 
money  than  I  have.  I  know  you  would  not,  for  fift}'  times 
the  sum,  consider  this  as  an  o])h*j:ation.  I  do,  my  di.^ar 
Lloyd,  consider  your  letter  a  real  compliment  to  me,  and  a 
proof  of  sincere  friendship. 

'  I  should  indeed  doubt  that  friendship,  and  bitterly 
complain  of  your  injustice  to  me,  if,  after  the  relation  in 
which  we  have  stood  to  each  other — after  your  conduct  to 
those  who  bear  my  name,  that  affectionate  interest  which 
from  the  hour  I  knew  you  I  have  taken  in  your  concerns 
and  witnessed  on  your  part  in  my  own — if.  after  all  this,  you 
could  allow  a  thought  on  money  concerns  to  embitter  a 
passing  moment  of  your  life.  I  send  what  you  mention, 
and,  remember,  that  only,  in  the  perfect  confidence  that  you 
will  act  towards  me  as  I  deserve  you  should,  and  write  to 
me  if  necessary  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  month, 
•*  Send  me  a  hundred  pounds.*' 

*  I  promised  I  would  say  nothing  to  you,  but  when  1 
speak  of  my  feelings  towards  you  1  caimot  kirp  such  a 
promise.' 

l>r.  Lhnidti}  Mr.  P^rl. 

irndatod.) 

*I  am  (luite  distressed.  I  did  n«»t  want  what  I  -aid  at 
present,  nor  shall  1  perhai)H  want  it  ai  all.  I»ut  I  meant  at 
the  end  of  the  yiar  in  making  up  iny  ac-(«)unts.  I  liad  all 
along  int<n(Kd  to  say  as  nnu-li,  but  (niiiii* d  m  do  so.  1 
only  wishe<l  to  ask  whether,  in  ea>t.*  1  was  hard  drivin  at 
last,  I  might  have  recourse  to  you. 

'  Alwavs  yours, 

*  '  C.  Ll.' 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Lloifd. 

•  ^NTiitehall :  May  15.  1S22. 

'  I  do  not  mark  this  secret,  for  you  will  not  read  a  line 
before  you  perceive  of  what  a  confideuiial  nature  my  com- 
munication is. 

*  Two  Irish  Archbishops  are  dead,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  send  one  Englishman  at  least  to  Ireland. 
We  might  either  send  him  as  a  Bishop  or  an  Archbishop. 

'  A  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  art  of  managinpj 
men,  are  qualities  quite  as  essential  as  learnhig.  Kayc,  I 
hear,  would  in  many  respects  do  this  duty  well,  but  I  think 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  ought  to  be  a 
good  Protestant. 

*  What  should  you  say,  and  what  would  Oxford  say,  and 
what  would  he  himself  say,  to  a  projwsal  to  make  Coplestoii 
Archbishop  of  Casliel  or  Dublin  ?  We  want  a  man  with 
some  of  his  qualifications  at  least  on  the  Irish  bench. 

*  Write  to  me  fully,  without  reserve  and  without  delay. 

'  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

*  K.  P.* 

Dr.  Lloifd  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  May  16,  1S22. 

*  I  answer  your  letter  in  the  same  confidential  manner 
in  which  yours  is  written  to  me,  and  return  j'ou  your  own, 
as  I  shall  always  do  with  letters  of  this  kind,  without 
takin;^  a  cojiy. 

*The  Primacy  of  Ireland  has  always  bti-n  esteemed  a 
place  of  Very  hi;:Ii  dignity  in  the  Church,  ami  has  been  lilKd 
by  very  eonsiderable  men  ;  and  the  exiH»ctation  certainly  is 
tliat  M>me  man  of  eminence  will  be  sent  tliere,  unless  the 
Arrhbi>lu>p  of  Dublin  were  removed  to  Armagh,  a  i>n>m(>- 
luni  \vl:ieh  would,  I  tlihik,  l>e  satisfactory. 

*  Kaye  would.  1  cor.vcive,  make  an  excellent  Primate. 
He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  threat  tart  and  exquisite  juil;;- 
ment,  but  when  called  uixui  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  does 
it  with  much  lirmness  and  decision.  It  is  much  in  his 
favour  that  his  early  promotion  was  hailed  with  delight. 
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without  any  jealousy  or  envy,  by  the  University  in  which 
lie  had  always  resided.  The  only  drawback  is  his  oi)inion 
on  the  Catholic  question.  Of  this  you  are  the  best  judge  ; 
but  I  think  it  would  look  strange  to  send  him  to  Ireland  at 
this  moment.  His  sentiments,  however,  are  not  generally 
known. 

*  On  the  propriety  of  Copleston's  promotion  there  will 
probably  be  different  oinnions.  My  own  is  that  he  ought 
to  be  on  the  Bench,  and  I  think  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  University,  and  of  the  literary  and  clerical  world  in 
general,  would  be  pleased  with  his  appointment.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  which  can  be  objected  to  Copleston, 
except  his  temj^er.     That  is  very  warm. 

'  His  talents,  his  acquirements,  and  his  reputation  are 
such  that  I  am  sure  his  promotion  would  give  general 
satisfaction.  Whether  he  would  go  to  Ireland  I  cannot 
say.  His  Provostship  is  held  to  be  worth  3,000/.,  and  I 
should  hardly  think  he  would  cross  tlie  Channel  for  any- 
thing less  than  the  Primacy. 

*  I  do  not  think  you  could  do  better  than  to  send  Beres- 
ford  to  Armagh,  and  Copleston,  or  Lawrence,  to  Dublin. 
If  the  promotion  is  made  in  the  other  way,  Kaye  is  the  best 
man.  He  would  not,  I  think,  allow  his  particular  oiunions 
to  appear. 

*  In  the  mean  time  you  have  another  Irish  bishop  lying 
d<ad,  which  may  make  a  change  in  your  arrangcnienis. 
If  you  \\ant  men  to  make  bishops,  there  is  no  man  in  the 
kingdom  so  lit  for  the  Bench  as  Jilomlield. 

*  Always  very  truly  yours, 

*C.  LiJ 

Anu>ij;:  nthcr  private  lettorg  there  is  one  of  tlattcriiii:  ;ipj)ri'- 
riniion  from  INd's  Harrow  tutor. 

i:n\  Marh  Drurif  to  Mr.  PoL 

•  Harrow  :  May  S.  1S22. 

'  Give  me  leave  to  congratulate  you  on  the  birth  of  a 
Hon.  who,  I  hoi)e  fcincerely,  will  afford  you  as  much  grati- 
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fication  and  comfort  as  your  excellent  father  derived  from 
your  infancy  to  the  present  time. 

*  You  are  now,  my  dear  friend,  the  most  distinguished 
individual  in  the  Empire.  Canning  and  other  lights  may 
blaze  occasionally,  but  the  country  looks  up  to  you  as  a 
most  able  and  eflScient  statesman.  Even  men  who  act 
in  opposition  to  your  coadjutors  admire  the  judgment  and 
discretion  with  which  your  talents  are  exerted.  I  pray 
that  nothing  may  impede  the  career  which  you  pursue,  most 
beneficially  for  the  State  and  Church.* 

Also  two  brief  notes  show  that  Mr.  Peel,  on  leavinp;  Ireland, 
had  not  laid  aside  that  plainness  of  language  which  he  had  some- 
times found  useful  there,  coupled  with  readiness  to  make  good 
his  words  at  the  risk  of  life. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Valentine  Biher. 

*  Stanhope  Street,  London  :  Nov.  2,  1S22. 

*  I  have  already  distinctly  informed  \'ou  that  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  interest  the  Irish  Government  in  behalf  of 
Mr.  Burke.  Your  perseverance  in  what  I  consider  inten- 
tional misstatements  will  not  alter  my  determuiation. 

*  On  the  subject  on  which  this  correspondence  com- 
menced, I  shall  hold  no  more  communication  with  you. 

•  Your  oi)edient  servant, 

*  PioiiERT  Peel.' 

Ctdttncl  Yates  tn  Mr.  Peel. 

•Tring:  Nov.  6,  1S22. 

'  I  feel  very  anxious  about  the  answer  to  your  letter. 
You  said  you  should  write  to  Colonel  Brown,  but  if  Mr. 
l)hike  should  s^nd  a  person  over  to  London,  you  cannot 
avail  yourself  of  Brown's  services.  Need  I  say  that  if  you 
think  proper  you  may  command  mine  to  the  utmost  ?  ' 
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CHAPTER   X. 
1822-1824. 

Lead  of  the  House  of  Commons— Peel  or  Canning  ?— The  King  and  Canninj; 
—  The  King  and  Peel— Ireland  under  Lord  Wellesley — Pastorini'a  Pro- 
phecy—Kducation  of  Catholics — The  Catholic  Association — Bill  for  its 
Suppression  — Prosecution  of  O'Connell— The  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
Paris-  Lord  Eldon  in  the  House  of  Commons— Literature,  Science,  and 
Art— Professor  Gaisford — Sir  Humphry  Davy — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

No  sooner  had  Lord  Londonderry's  death  left  vacant  the  Foreign 
<  >Hico  and  tlie  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  than  men  began 
to  speculate  on  the  succession.  The  first  to  pass  on  to  Mr. 
IVel  all  he  could  pick  up  was  Mr.  Croker,  who,  on  the  second 
day  after  the  death,  '  happened  to  meet  Huskisson.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Aug.  14,  1822. 

*  Ilii^kisson  seemed  to  think  that  the  King's  determma- 
tion  was  likely  to  be  most  influenced  by  you,  the  more 
pariirulailv  as  vou  were  now  the  only  House  of  Commons 
Mini>lir,  and  must  huve  a  jiowerful  voice  in  deciding  who 
was  tn  Ik*  your  assistant.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  real 
nmtivr  of  my  writing  to  you,  which  is  to  say  that  Huskisson 
«!ro]  pt  (I,  in  the  most  natural  and  unhesitating  way  pos- 
sibh-,  that  there  couhl  be  no  dcmbt  as  to  your  lieing  the 
Uatl«r.  Willing  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  sjjoken  in 
tlu'  v«ry  r(»nl'nling  way  it  appeared,  1  at  the  end  of  our 
i«»nvrrsatinn  a>ki'd  the  qufstinn  direct,  but  in  an  idle  gos- 
.-iping  tiHH-,  whethir  Canning  would  give  you  the  lead. 
to  which  Hn>ki>s<m  answere«l  with  plain  frankness  that 
111*  had  no  doubt  of  it.* 

This  misleading  assurance,  whether  Huskisson  was  to  blame 
fur  it  or  Croker,  might  have  caused  much  mischief,  had  Peel 
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been  disposed,  which  he  was  not,  to  use  his  opportunity  for 
influence  with  the  King.  Two  days  later  the  same  infonnant, 
on  the  same  authority,  transmits  a  statement  in  effect  directly 
contrary  to  the  first. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Ped. 

*  Aug.  1 6. — I  find  that  Huskisson*s  anticipation  of 
Canning's  opinion  was  not  correct.  Yesterday  Huskisson 
saw  him.  Canning  said  that  he  had  been  five-and-twenty 
years  before  you  in  the  House  ;  that  you  would  probably 
not  have  long  to  wait  before  he  himself,  who  was  now  fifty- 
three,  would  leave  you  the  career  open  ;  that  he  thought  he 
could  not  with  honoxir  take  an  inferior  station  in  the  House, 
and  if  that  were  the  alternative  he  must  go  to  India.' 

As  to  '  five-and-twenty  years  *  of  seniority,  either  Canning's 
anthmetic  was  at  fault  or  Croker's,  Canninir  having  entered  the 
House  in  1793,  Peel  in  1809.     Mr.  Croker  continues  : 

*  Aug.  iS. — The  best  informed,  and  those  whose  opinion 
is  likely  to  have  any  weight,  seem  agreed  that  you  or 
Canning  must  lead  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Canning*s 
friends  make  no  secret  that  he  will  be  all  or  nothing. 
Indeed,  I  might  give  you  this  resolution  from  authority, 
but  I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  undertake  any  misjiion  of 
that  nature  towards  you. 

*  In  the  event  of  your  tliinking  that  you  could  conduct 
the  House  without  Canning,  it  is  supposed  that  Lord 
Bathurst  would  have  the  Foreign  Seals,  and  Palmerston 
the  Colonial,  and  that  our  pious  friend  Charles  Grant 
would  be  Secretary  at  War. 

*  I  think  I  see  amongst  the  official  jK'ople  a  strong  dis- 
inclination to  Canning.  They  think  they  have  him  caught 
in  the  Indian  net,  and  that  he  must  go.  I  admit  that  it 
will  l)e  very  hard  for  him  to  resign  what  he  accepted  so 
lately,  yet  I  am  thoroughly  per.suaded  that  he  will  do  so. 
What  he  is  to  do  then,  I  do  not  well  see.  He  may  break 
with  us,  but  he  cannot,  in  any  circumstances  that  I  can 
imagine,  join  the  OpiK)sition. 
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*  It  is  said  that  Lord  Holland  begins  to  talk  of  the  propriety 
of  making  the  Catholic  question  the  touchstone  of  parties, 
and  to  insinuate  that  if  you  lead  the  Government,  Canning 
may  lead  the  Opposition,  and  may  put  that  question  on 
such  grounds  as  to  make  it  a  pure  stand-or-fall  Government 
question.  This  I  heard  from  one  of  Canning's  most  power- 
ful friends,  but  I  laughed  at  it,  and  asked  if  Lords  Harrowby, 
Melville,  and  Maryborough,  Eobinson,  Palmerston,  Huskis- 
son,  Wilmot,  &c.,  were  also  to  go  into  opposition,  whether 
I,  poor  feUow,  would  also  be  bound  by  this  new  plan  to  go 
over  to  assist  Joseph  Hume  in  opposing  you.  I  also  begged 
to  inquire  how^  Canning  and  Lord  John  Russell  were  to 
settle  their  Reform  question.  In  short,  the  whole  supposi- 
tion is  ridiculous.  The  truth  I  take  to  be  that  Canning 
with  Si  squad  rone  volautc  might  be  extremely  embarrassing  ; 
but  as  to  a  coahtion  between  him  and  the  Whigs,  it  would 
ruin  both.' 

Yet  five  years  later  Lord  Holland's  idea  was  realised,  only 
wiili  the  parts  reversed.  The  Caitliolic  question  did  become  the 
touchstone  of  parties ;  Canning  led  the  Government ;  Lord 
Harrowby,  Robinson,  Pahuerston,  Huskisson,  &c.,  and  Croker, 
jtdned  Canning  in  cuulition  with  the  Wliigs  ;  and  when  Peel,  for 
his  own  guidance,  intpiired,  almost  in  Croker's  words,  *  how  Can- 
ning and  Lord  John  Kiisstll  wtiv  to  settle  their  Reform  question,' 
he  was  accusetl  of  malevolently  insimiiitini;  that  Canning  was 
eapable  of  compromising  bis  well-kn<iwn  distrust  of  democratic 
lieform.  Meanwliile,  Mr.  IVels  I'nder  Si-cretary  was  also 
keej)ing  him  informed. 

Mr.  Ilnhhnusf  tn  Mr.  Pci'L 
*  {ConfulcntialA  •  Whitclmll :  -\uj:.  20.  1S22. 

*  In  reference  li»  th«-  introduction  of  Canning  into  the 
Cabinet,  Huskisnon  has  sai«l,  '*  Kinj^s  must  make  their 
opinions  bend  to  neeessity,  as  well  as  other  jKople." 
Lt»rd  Clive  says  he  is  >urf  if  you  take  the  lead  of  the 
H«»use  of  Connuons  there  will  be  a  gcxxl  attendance  at  the 
outset,  and  Government  will  gain  strength  in  its  progress  ; 
tliat  if  Canning  dues,  there  will  be  a  slack  attendance  at 
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first,  and   the  Administration  will  not   last   through  the 
session/ 

^Ir.  Croker's  further  letters  are  given  at  length  in  the  Croker 
Papers,  but  with  two  errata,  here  corrected. 

Mr,  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  {Confidential.)  *  Aug.  25,  1822. 

*  Everyone  agrees  that  if  the  present  Government  is  to 
go  on,  3'ou  or  Canning  must  lead  the  House  of  Commons. 
Canning  has  stated  that  he  must  have  that  duty  and* 
the  Foreign  Seals,  or  that  he  will  not  come  in  at  all.  The 
best  informed  think  that  the  objection  to  him  for  any 
Cabinet  office,  and  particularly  for  one  of  so  much  inter- 
course with  the  Master,*  is  insuperable. 

*  If  Canning  does  not  come  in,  can  you  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  country  in  the  House  of  Commons — first, 
without  him  ?  second,  against  him  ?  Everybody  says  yes 
to  the  former,  and  almost  everybody  to  the  latter.' 

Among  those  who  were  prepared  strongly  to  support  Peel 
against  Canning  was  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  But  he  was  not 
more  successful  than  the  King  in  breaking  througli  Peel's  re- 
serve ;  nor  was  Mr.  Croker. 

The  Duke  of  Xewcafitle  to  Mr,  Peel, 

'  {Private  and  cimfideniicd.)  '  Clumber  :  Aug.  27,  1S22. 

*  I  merely  write  these  few  lines  to  catch  you  on  your 
return  to  London,  and  to  beseech  you,  on  this  critical 
<Kcasion,  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  tlu* 
.selection  of  persons  who  will  act  in  unison  with  you,  and 
<M)nstitute  an  Administration  juofessing  principles  which 
shall  Ik.*  no  longer  doubtful.  1  have  written  so  much  to 
Lord  LiveriK)ol  and  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  sanu- 
subject,  that  I  shall  now  add  no  more,  than  that  I  should 

*  So  in  the  original,  not '  or  *  as  *  That  is,  with  the  King.  Omitted 

**in  tlie  Croker  Papen,  in  the  Croker  Papen, 
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dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  admission  of  Mr.  Canning 
into  the  Cabinet.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Dnke  of  Newcastle . 
•  (Private.)  •  Whitehall :  Sept.  6,  1822. 

*I  am  confident  that  on  a  subject  of  such  peculiar 
deHcacy  as  that  on  which  your  Grace  has  addressed  me, 
and  respecting  which  no  definitive  arrangements  have  been 
made,  your  Grace  will  excuse  me  if  I  forbear  from  making 
any  comment.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

*  Sept.  2,  1S22. 
*  Peel  has  never  opened  his  lips  on  the  subject  to  King 
or  Minister.  Even  I  do  not  know  what  he  will  do,  though 
I  can  guess  wliat  he  would  wish.  In  truth  no  one  can  any 
more  tell  what  he  may  in  the  course  of  a  negotiation  be 
brought  to  do  than  one  can  foretell  what  will  hapiK-n  in  a 
battle  to  be  fought  to-morrow.' 

Ill  truth,  on  this  occasion,  as  five  years  later.  ^Ir.  Croker  knew 
less  of  Peers  mind  than  he  did  of  Canning's.  Tliert*  was  K»s:^ 
jealousy  l>etween  tlie  two  stattsnien  than  was  imagined  l)y 
the  partisans  of  each,  or  by  llios«'  who  wavind  iietwoen  them. 
Croker  might  have  known  this  from  a  Ktli-r  ad«lrossed  to  bini 
by  Canning  earlier  in  the  year. 

Mr.  Cunnititf  to  Mr.  Cn>hrr. 

•April  3.  1S22. 

*To  Peel  especially  I  Am'I  it  quite  impossible  t<>  do 
justice  for  a  frankness  and  slraighttorwardiiess  bev«>n«l 
example,  and  for  feelings  for  wiiieh  1  <iwn  1  did  ni»t  bi  foif 
give  him  credit,  but  whit-Ii  1  h«»pr  I  know  how  to  vahn-  and 
to  return.' 

In  that  spirit,  while  Crokt-r  was  writing;  to  Lord  Hertford 
that  *  no  one  could  tell  what  Peel  niif^lit  be  brou^dit  to  by  tiviio- 
tiation,*  Peel  hiinself  was  coniniunicatini;  to  the  few  friend:^ 
for  whom  he  reserved  his  confidence,  his  fixed  intention,  which 
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was  not  only,  as  Canning  felt  sure  it  would  be,  'frank  and 
straightforward,'  but  public-spirited,  generous  and  decided — 
not  to  be  changed  by  negotiation,  or  by  advice.  To  the  Speaker, 
to  Mr.  Goulburn,  and  to  Mr.  Hobbouse,  he  gave  the  same 
assurance. 

Mr,  Peel  to  the  Speaker  (Manners  Sutton). 

*  London  :  Monday  morning,  Sept.  2,  1822. 

*  I  much  wished  to  see  j'ou  last  night,  that  I  might  com- 
municate to  you  the  course  I  mean  to  pursue  on  one  imi^ort- 
ant,  probably  the  most  important  point.  As  I  feel  it  to 
be  the  right  course,  I  will  not  say  that  your  dissent  could 
have  changed  my  intentions ;  but  I  will  with  truth  say,  that 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  me  than  your  appro- 
bation of  it. 

*  The  question  may  be  put  to  me,  what  I  think  and  feel 
with  nspect  to  Canning's  accession  to  the  Government.  1 
intend  to  answer  that  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I 
personally  threw  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  it,  or  of  his  beinj^ 
]»lactHl  in  any  situation  which  the  Government  might  think 
it  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  he  should  fill.  I  have 
no  difference  with  Canning  on  political  questions,  except  on 
the  Catholic  question.  1  had  that  difference  with  Lord 
Londonderry.  1  had  it  with  Canning  when  I  was  Chief 
Secretary,  and  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet.  1 
see  no  broad,  intelligible,  a.ssignable  cause  for  my  objecting 
to  act  with  Canning,  nothing  which  would  justify  me  in 
relin»iuishing  my  office,  should  I  make  an  objection,  and 
iny  oi^jection  be  overruled. 

*  As  to  his  being  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I 
must  fairly  own  that  his  bein?:  ^o  would  be  no  personal  dis- 
aplK»intnient  to  nie  :  and  if  it  were,  I  should  think  it  quito 
unworthy  of  me  not  to  submit  to  it.  I  shall,  as  I  always 
have  done,  conduct  the  business  of  my  own  office,  and  con- 
duct it  in  and  out  of  Tarlianient  in  the  way  I  think  best ; 
and  he  must  be  Uith  a  bold  and  a  vain  man  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  either  the  share  or  the  importance  of  that  busi- 
ile^s  which  the  Home  Department  devolves  upcn  him. 
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*  There  may  be  objections  to  Canning  in  other  quarters, 
the  strength  and  the  consequences  of  which  may  counter- 
balance all  the  good  that  would  otherwise  be  derived  from 
his  accession  to  the  Cabinet.  On  this  point  others  are 
much  better  judges  than  I  am.  I  have  made  no  inquiries 
upon  it.  All  that  I  can  say  at  present  is,  that  I  personally 
throw  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  arrangement,  so  far  as 
Canning  is  concerned,  that  may  be  thought  for  the  public 
service. 

*  I  do  not  think  any  advice  or  concurrence  of  opinion, 
however  unanimous,  could  have  reconciled  me  to  any  other 
decision.  Your  approbation  of  the  course  1  nuan  to  Uxkv 
will  satisfy  me  that  it  is  right,  and  your  total  dissent  from 
it  will  not  abate  one  particle  of  the  affection  with  which  I 
am,  my  dear  Sutton, 

*  Your  most  attached  Friend, 

*  KoiiKiiT  Tkkl. 

'I  have  no  private  secretary,  and  therefon*  have  no 
copy  of  this.  Either  burn  it,  or  when  I  see  you  let  me  have 
it  for  ten  minutes.* 

Mr.  Vi'd  to  Mr.  (imtlhurti. 

•  .S«I't.  J.  1S22. 

*I  have  only  made  up  my  mind  on  one  poim.  or  nitlirr 
I  shall  act  upon  thai  wliiili  wais  my  lirst  inipn  ->iuii.  an«l 
which  evrrv  hour*.-  consiiUnition  has  continnt  li.  not  to 
throw  any  ditVuiiilirs  (»n  pt^^onal  ;,'rounds  in  iln-  way  ..f 
whatever  arran^iouicnls  may  be  thought  best  for  ilir  intr- 
rests  of  the  (lovirnuu-nt  and  of  the  public' 

Mr.  (iniilUuru  tn  Mr.  Ptrl. 

'  St  pt.   !«..   1S22. 

'Till-  mws  a^  to  tlir  ap|ininlnu-nt  of  Mr.  Canuiii:,'  has 
given  m»*  iJarliciiiar  >a!i>fai*tion.  inasnnu-li  a>  it  li.i>  con- 
tirmod  my  predictions  as  to  what  would  bi  \«»nr  line  of 
conduct  on  the  ixcasion,  and  has  given  me  additional 
reason  for  thinking  that  you  always  do  right.' 
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Mr,  Hohhouse  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Sept.  14,  1S22. 

'  Holme  Sumner  observed  that  you  and  Canning  would 
never  go  on  well  together.  I  expressed  my  opinion  to 
the  contrary ;  but  as  it  did  not  appear  to  produce  much 
impression  on  him,  I  told  him  that  you  had  assured 
me  you  were  convinced  that  you  and  Canning  could  co* 
operate  with  perfect  harmony.  He  then  said,  **  Well,  if 
that  is  so,  there  is  some  room  for  hope."  * 

Mr.  Peel  made  known  liis  mind,  of  course,  also  to  bis  chief 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  and  letters  from  tbem  report  to  him 
the  sequel. 

What  passed  between  the  Kin<v  and  his  Ministers  was  recorded 
at  the  time  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  as  Under  Secretary  of  State 
possessed  the  confidence  of  Mr.  Peel,  and  had  other  good  sources 
of  information. 

During  the  intenal  between  Lord  Londonderry's  death  and 
the  King's  return.  Lord  Hathurst  bad  remained  with  Lord  Liver- 
pool at  Coombe  Wood.  Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  had  often  dined 
there,  and  bad  shown  to  them  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, intimating  that  *  if  Canning  were  not  selected,  the  Duke 
and  his  friends  would  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  \nthdraw  from 
the  Government.'  There  had  also  been  communications  through 
Arbuthnot  with  lluskisson.  *  Canning's  bosom  friend.' 

The  result  of  tluse  confennrts  soon  appeared.  In  Scotland 
tlie  King's  first  impulse  had  ln«  11  to  make  ^Ir.  Peel  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  with  the  lfad«)f  tlie  Commons.  On  returning 
to  T<.ondon  his  Majesty  net  iwd  from  his  Ministers  conflicting 
advice.  Lord  Liver|KM»l  had  lirsl  visited  Mr.  Peel,  who  simply 
expressed  his  iM^rfeet  readiness  to  do  wliatever  his  colleagues  might 
think  most  conducive  to  their  <;eneral  interest ;  he  had  no  desire 
to  lead  the  Commons,  nor  any  \vi>h  to  decline  the  lead  if  it  were 
tliou«;ht  betl*  r  he  should  undr!  take  it.  This  enabled  the  Prime 
Minister  to  wait  u|k)u  the  Kini'.  and  tender  his  advice  that  Lord 
Londonderry  s  |K»*»itii»n  should  In-  tilKd  hy  Canni;:i;,  adding?  that 
three  of  his  r«»llia^ues.  tin-  l)iikr  of  Wellington,  Li>"d  l>athurst. 
i\\u\  lj(»nl  Westmorland  hjcnu-  (>f  them  jxTsonally  fa\(>Mrable  to 
Canniii!;^  were  of  the  same  o].iiiion.  'The  King  askid  Lord 
Liverpool  whether  liis  remaining  in  office  depended  on  his  advice 
prevailing.     On  this  question  Lord  Liverpool  reserved  himself.' 
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The  King  then  sent  for  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  advised  giving 
to  Mr.  Peel  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  allowii'g 
Canning  to  proceed  to  India.  It  was  unlikely,  he  said,  that 
Peel  and  Canning  could  long  go  on  together;  if  they  differed,  or 
if  Lord  Liverpool  retired,  the  King  must  choose  between  them, 
and  ought  in  that  case  to  prefer  Peel ;  but  it  was  much  easier  to 
do  so  now,  when  there  was  other  provision  for  Canning,  than 
hereafter,  when  India  would  have  received  another  Governor- 
General,  and  nothing  would  be  left  for  Canning  but  to  go  into 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Peel  himself  had  had  an  audience  before  Lord  Sidmouth, 
in  which,  disclaiming  all  ambitious  views,  he  had  simply  intimated 
his  acquiescence  in  whatever  might  be  deemed  best. 

Lastly,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Eldon),  who  had  been  much 
aggrieved  by  some  disrespectful  observations  made  by  Canning 
on  his  opposition  to  the  Catholic  Peers  Bill,  '  told  the  King  that 
if  he  let  Canning  into  the  Cabinet,  Canning  would  get  rid  of  all 
his  Majesty's  old  servants.'  Between  these  contrary  opinions 
the  King  was  somewhat  slow  in  making  his  choice.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  had  the  last  audience  on  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  probably  decided  his  wavering  judgment,  for  on  Sunday 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool  authorising  him  to  offer  the  Foreign 
Office  to  Canning.* 


Lord  LivrrjuHiI  tit  Mr,  Prrl, 
*  {Private.)  *  CocunU'  \\'^^^n\  :  Si  pi.  S.  1S22. 

*I  hfive  this  cvt-nin.^'  rt'niviil  ji  h'ttiT  from  tlu-  Kinj^'.  I)y 
which  his  ^lajtsty  ronscnts  to  tht*  admission  of  ^^^.  Can- 
ninj^  into  his  sirvirr.  1  will  show  you  thr  Kiiir  whni  I  sec 
yon  to-morrow  nn»rnin;.%  It  is  written  to  Ik-  coniniunicatcd 
to  Mr.  Cannin-:,  and  is  expressed  with  as  niucli  deli«'acy 
as,  considering  the  Kin-^'s  stron;^'  i)ersonal  feelin;,'s,  eouhl 
reasonaibly  he  exjKet*  d. 

*I  am  most  anxious  topve  y<m  the  earliest  inforiuati(»n 
of  the  Kinj^'s  d«  eision.  as  I  think  it  due  to  you  on  «vi  rv 
ace(mnt,  and  Tiot  tlie  h'ss  so  for  your  handMniu*  and  dis- 
interested condiKt  ihrou«:hout  the  whole  l»u>ini».  1  .shall 
write  to  Canning;  t(»-ni;^ht.' 

*  MS.  Diury  of  the  Kight  Hon.  11.  Hobhuu.sc. 
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One  sontonce  in  the  King's  letter  was  not  remarkable  for 
delicacy  :  *  The  King  is  aware  that  the  brightest  oniament  of 
his  crown  is  the  power  of  extending  grace  and  favour  to  a  subject 
who  may  have  incurred  his  displeasure.*  Canning's  proud  spirit 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  *  acknowledge  with  all  thankfulness 
and  humility  the  King's  spontaneous  signification  of  his  Majesty's 
grace  and  favour.' 

Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr,  Peel. 
*  {Secret  ami  confidential.)  *  Downing  Street :  Sept.  17,  1S22. 

'  As  I  hear  you  are  curious  about  the  termination  of 
the  business,  I  write  a  line  to  tell  you  that  Canning  had  at 
first  intended  to  write  a  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  paper 
which  was  transmitted  to  him ;  but,  chiefly  by  the  Duke  of 
"Wellington's  advice,  he  forbore  doing  so.  The  Duke  told 
him  that,  as  he  intended  to  accept,  he  had  better  take  no 
further  notice  of  the  paper,  unless  it  was  referred  to  by  tlie 
King.' 

Lord  Liverpoid  to  Mr,  Peel. 

'  Fif«*  House  :  S«'pt.  20.  ivS22. 

*  The  audience  of  Canning  on  Monday  went  ofT  as  well 
as,  considering  the  previous  awkwanliuss,  we  had  any  right 
to  exi)ect.* 

Th**  (lovcrnment was  further  strfiiijilicncd  bythr  apiv)intnicnt 
of  Rolnnson  in  place  of  Vansittart  a«?  ChaiKU'llorof  the  KNcliequer, 
aiid  Tluj^kissoii  as  President  of  the  T^oard  of  Trade. 

I'elyiiij;  on  Mr.  iVd's  fidelity  ainl  /eal,  the  Kin«:  now  often 
had  recourse!  to  his  advice.  On  P'ebruary  <>,  182,^.  his  Majesty, 
being  at  I^rigliton  out  of  health,  was  sbrn-keil  by  readini:  in  tlie 
•  Sunday  Times'  a  statement,  alleged  to  Im-  on  HUtbority,  thaltiM* 
King's  disorder,  it  was  feared,  was  *of  a  beretlitary  deserijiliim. 
I  lis  Majesty,'  tlie  writer  wmt  on  to  say.  •  ha*-  bad  tcK)  many  mi< 
fortunes  pnyiiig  upon  Iiis  benevolent  n»iM«l  tlit-  lo<-.  «»f  a  'nuiL'!!!!  r 
and  a  consort  equally  dear  to  him.  and  of  ;i  Hoyal  bi'oil:»  r  wlinst* 
political  ])nnti}»les  be  lovrd,  besides  the  exerucialint:  sMlVtriii;:^  ot 
liis*  agricultural  subjects,  so  sincerely  deplore<1  in  bis  laii-  most 
jjnicious  s]M'ecb.  These  and  other  wei«;hty  conconis  bav<*  <»ppre»is<Ml 
his  paternal  feelings,  and  borne  hard  on  his  8U|)onor  intelliHrt. 
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But  if  Divine  Providence  has  ordained  that  mental  afflictions 
shall  be  no  less  transmissible  than  the  virtues  of  the  heart,  and 
the  best  of  Princes  should  furnish  another  example  of  the  lament- 
able fact,  still  one  resource  will  remain — the  prayers  of  a  dutiful, 
loving,  and  loyal  people/ 

This  .cruel  insult  (perfectly  intelligible  to  the  readers  for 
whom  it  was  intended)  was  naturally  regarded  by  the  King  as 
proWng  the  necessity  for  placing  some  restraint  upon  the  licence 
of  the  press. 

The  King  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Pavilion,  Brighton:  Feb.  11,  18^3. 

'The  King  has  determined  to  commoiiicate  with  Mr. 
Peel  upon  the  Bubject  of  a  paragraph  in  the  inclosed  news- 
paper. It  is  frightfol  to  believe  that  any  set  of  wretches 
could  bring  themselves  to  put  forth  to  the  public,  for  the 
sake  of  gain,  a  settled  course  of  insinuation  to  make  the 
|>eople  believe  that  the  greatest  of  all  afflictions  that  man 
can  be  heir  to  has  fallen  upon  their  King.  Can  you 
believe,  sir,  that  I  can  read  such  printed  statements  witli- 
out  feeling  most  severely;  more  especially  when  I  look 
back  to  the  gloomy  chamber  of  that  revered  parent  whose 
life  was  ended  under  the  influence  of  this  greatest  of  all 
earthly  calamities  ? 

*  The  King  desires,  if  the  law  can  possibly  reach  this 
infamous  attack,  that  the  Attorney-General  should  lose  no 
time  in  attendhig  to  it. 

*  Tlie  King  is  obliged  to  observe  that  some  str-ps  should 
be  taken  with  respect  to  Sunday  pai>ers.  Why  not  treble 
the  duty  upon  all  Sunday  newspajXTs?  The  Kin^  lu^iuU 
everything  of  this  kind,  and  feels  it  a  duty  to  do  so  ;  hence 
the  King  can  judge  of  the  mischief  resulting  from  this 
abused  liljerty  of  the  press. 

*  These  observations  are  equally  applicable  to  obst-ene 
prints  in  the  form  of  caricatures.  There  is  scarcely  a  shop 
in  London  that  deals  in  such  trash  in  which  tlut  Kin*;  is 
not  exposed  in  some  indecent,  ridiculous  manner.  This 
is  now  become  a  constant  practice,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
it  should  be  put  a  stop  to.     The  King  relies  with  great 
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confidence  on  Mr.  Peel's  zeal  and  ability,  and  above  all  on 
that  most  distinguishing  quality,  honest  firmness. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  King. 

•Whitehall:  Feb.' 12,  1823. 

'Mr.  Peel  received  last  night  the  letter  which  your 
Majesty  addressed  to  him,  and  the  infamous  and  disgusting 
publication  which  accompanied  it.  Mr.  Peel  did  not  lose 
one  moment  in  seeking  an  interview  with  the  Attorney- 
Qeneral,  and  in  calling  his  immediate  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  proceedings  at  law  against  the  parties,  for  whose  base- 
ness no  adequate  terms  of  reproach  can  be  found.  Mr. 
Peel  had  a  second  interview  this  morning  with  the  Attorney- 
General,  who  will  confer  without  loss  of  time  with  the 
Solicitor-General.  Mr.  Peel  will  for  the  present  content 
himself  with  assuring  your  Majesty  that  all  the  subjects  on 
which  you  have  done  him  the  honour  to  write  to  him  shall 
undergo  the  fullest  consideration.' 

Mr.  Peel  brought  the  subject  also  before  the  Cabinet,  but  the 
law  officers,  with  prudent  regard  to  the  possible  inclinations  of 
a  London  jurj-  on  some  of  the  topics  referred  to,  adviseil  against 
a  prosecution.  This  opinion  was  communicated  by  Mr.  Peel  in 
I)erson  to  the  Kinpr,  who  acquiesced.  His  next  complaint  was 
against  members  of  Parliament. 

The  Kinrj  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•  {Private)  *  Pavilion,  Brighton  :  March  17,  1823. 

*  The  King  desires  to  express  to  ilr.  Peel  his  entire  satis- 
faction at  his  judicious  conduct  and  management  relative 
to  the  King's  Property  Bill.  Sir  William  Knighton  faith- 
fully detailed  to  the  King  Mr.  Peel's  sensible  observation.s 
on  this  matter.  But  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Kin^ 
should  feel  indignation  at  the  attempt  made  to  misrepr('S4>nt 
ever^-thing  that  relates  to  himself,  whenever  the  opportunity 
occurs,  by  a  certain  set  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
King  is  highly  pleased  to  learn  that  the  great  body  of  the 
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House  manifest  a  pacific  disposition  ;  to  do  otherwise  would 
be  madness.' 

Soon  afterwards  the  King,  who  was  rean-anging  Windsor 
Castle,  was  so  incensed  by  an  interference  of  the  Board  of 
Works  that  he  wrote  angrily  to  the  Prime  Minister,  insisting  on 
the  dismissal  of  the  head  of  that  office.  Lord  Liverpool,  bendinj,^ 
before  the  storm,  wrote  to  the  Kin;,'  that  his  orders  should  be 
obeyed,  but  at  the  same  time  involxed  Mr.  Peel's  aid  to  obtain 
some  better  settlement  of  the  question. 


The  Kinrf  to  Lord  Licerpoi^L 

*  Windsor  Castle :  Oct  17,  1S23. 

'  The  inclosed  note  has  just  been  laid  before  the  King 
by  the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  H.M.  Household,  and  a  more 
impudent  production  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  As  if  any 
order  of  the  description  mentioned  could  be  given  by  any 
one  but  by  the  King's  own  special  commands !  The  King 
has  had  so  many  difficulties  with  this  Colonel  Stephenson 
of  a  similar  description  that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on,  and 
the  King  therefore  desires  that  Lord  Liverpool  will  imme- 
diately place  the  Board  of  Works  on  a  different  footing,  and 
that  Colonel  Stephenson  l)e  removed.  The  King  will  admit 
of  no  apology  on  the  present  occasion.' 

Lnni  Livrrpiiol  to  Mr.  Perl, 
*  (Most  privaic  /i«^  cfmthlnttioL)  *  Walmcr  Castle :  Oct.  iS,  1823. 

*  I  am  afraid  I  must  impose  upon  you  a  very  painful 
and  disagreeable  duty ;  but  as  a  matter  of  delicacy  to 
Colonel  Stephenson,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  warm  regard, 
I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  sec  him.  and 
deliver  to  him  yourself  the  inclosed  letter,  which  I  have 
left  open  for  your  jwrusal. 

*  I  shall  most  deeply  regret  the  loss  of  his  services  in  the 
office  of  which  he  is  the  head.  1  should  hoi)e,  however,  that 
be  may  be  persuaded  to  make  an  explanation  and  apolog}' 
which  may  induce  the  King  to  relent. 
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*  I  send  you  a  copj-  of  the  letter  which  I  have  written  to 
his  Majestj'.  I  know  that  at  this  time  his  temper  of  mind 
towards  myself  is  such  that  it  would  never  have  done  to 
put  off  executing  his  commands.' 

This  delicate  business  Mr.  Peel  conducted  with  such  tact, 
promptitude,  and  prudence  (obtaining  from  the  offender  a  letter 
of  explanation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  which  Peel  himself  cut 
down  and  otherwise  edited  for  presentation  to  the  King),  that 
within  a  week  the  King  was  pacified,  Colonel  Stephenson  was 
continued  in  office,  and  Lord  Liverpool  WTote :  *  The  satisfactory 
termination  of  this  affair  has  been  in  a  great  degree  the  conse- 
quence of  your  good  management,  and  I  am  most  truly  thankful 
to  you  for  it  both  on  public  and  private  grounds.' 

In  Ireland  this  year,  although  the  government  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  able  Viceroy,  friendly  to  the  Gathohc 
claims,  much  anxiety  existed  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
secret  societies,  bent  on  mischief.  Considerable  alann  was  caused 
also  by  a  paper  which  the  Roman  Cathohcs  were  disseminat- 
ing widely  as  a  prediction  that  Protestantism  was  about  to  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  Grer/oi-y  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•  {Cofifidential,)  *  Dublin  Castle  :  March  31,  1S23. 

*I  send  you  some  extracts  from  "Pastorini's  Prophecy,'' 
which  have  been  circulated  with  industry  throuj^h  the 
country.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Protestants  are  alarnu-d 
when  tlie  papists  are  so  confident  ?  and  will  any  rational  man 
believe,  with  such  encouragement  and  such  hopes  of  an  early 
completion  held  out  by  these  sanguinary  prophecies,  that  the 
Ribbonman's  oath  to  wade  knee-deep  in  Protestant  blood, 
until  heresy  shall  be  extinguished,  is  the  oath  only  of  a  few 
shoeblacks,  tailors,  and  coal-porters?  Could  the  speaker 
who  said  so  have  believed  his  own  assertion  ?  But  of  him 
I  will  not  speak.  You  are  embarked  together  in  the  same 
vessel ;  she  is  excellent,  but  you  have  too  many  rats  on 
board.' 

In  reply,  Mr.  Peel  dwells  on  the  importance  of  avoiding  any 
just  cause  of  offence  to  Uoman  Catholics. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gregory. 
*  (ConfldentM,)  •  WhitehaU  :  April  5.  1823. 

*  I  entirely  agree  with  yoii  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Protestants  are  alarmed.  On  this  very  account  I  am 
most  anxious  that  the  Protestants  should  be  clearly  in  the 
right.  Suppose  their  alarms  to  be  justified  in  their  fullest 
extent,  they  will  find  more  real  strength  in  having  the 
public  opinion  of  England  on  their  side,  than  in  all  the 
Orange  lodges  that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be  formed. 

*  I  read  with  gi-eat  pain  the  other  day  the  account  of 
the  trial  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  at  the  Armagh  Assizes.  He  was 
properly  acquitted,  but  the  trial  proved  an  unprovoked 
murder  by  an  Orange  procession,  and  no  reparation  for  it. 
These  things  do  us  serious  mischief,  and  I  bitterly  lament 
them  on  every  account. 

*I  want  no  sacrifice  of  principle,  no  hollow  heartless 
conciliation,  but  I  want  the  Protestants  to  be  in  the  right. 
Let  them  bear  in  mind  always  that  they  are  the  party 
favoured  by  the  law  and  the  Constitution,  that  it  is  their 
peculiar  duty  to  avoid  every  just  cause  of  oflfence  or  irrita- 
tion, their  peculiar  interest  to  disecurage  secret  engage- 
ments and  affiliated  clubs,  and  we  shall  be  better  enabled 
to  maintain  to  them  the  privileges  tliey  enjoy. 

*  I  make  allowance  for  the  provocations  offered  to  them. 
No  man  can  feel  more  strongly  than  1  do  the  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  compol  harmony  and  good-will  by  law.  But 
depend  upon  it,  in  this  age  of  liberal  doctrine,  when  pre- 
scription is  no  longer  even  a  presumption  in  favour  of  what 
is  established,  it  will  be  a  work  of  des])t'rate  difficulty  to 
contend  against  **  emancipation,"  as  they  call  it,  unless  we 
can  tight  with  the  advantage  on  our  side  of  gi-eat  discretion, 
forbearance,  and  moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
I'rotestants. 

*  Their  real  strength  in  the  hour  of  danger  will  be  a 
conviction  on  the  part  of  England  that  their  cause  is  a  just 
one,  and  that  the  hostility  which  threatens  them  is  the 
result  of  sheer  religious  bigotry  and  hatred,  and  not  the 
oflVpring  of  insultct!  and  irritated  feelings.' 
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Pastorini's  Prophecy,  to  a  modem  reader  not  responsible  for 
Ireland,  would  not  seem  fonnidable.  It  is  one  of  the  numerous 
endeavours,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  apply  to  the  past  and 
future  history  of  the  Church  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  *  The 
key  of  the  bottomless  int.  To  St.  Peter  are  given  the  keys  of 
heaven,  to  Luther  the  key  of  hell.  Alas,  what  disparity  between 
the  functions  of  the  Apostle  and  the  Reformer !  .  .  .  TJiere  came 
out  locusts — that  is,  a  number  of  Reformers.  .  .  .  They  should 
torment  them  five  montlis — that  is,  150  years  from  the  Refonna- 
tion,  1525-1675.  Their  power  teas  to  hurt  men  for  five  months 
— here  began  a  new  period  of  150  years,  16 75- 182 5,  therefore  of 
the  reign  of  the  locusts/  that  was  the  alarming  announcement. 
*  only  two  years  remain.'  Why  were  Irish  Cathohcs  so  diligently 
spreading  this  light  of  prophecy  ?  Was  it  in  the  amiable  spirit 
of  the  Italian  author,  who  concludes :  '  One  cannot  but  wish  that 
the  people  represented  by  these  insects  would  enter  into  a  serious 
t-onsideration  of  that  circumstance,  lay  do\iii  all  animosity  against 
their  ancient  Mother,  and  be  received  into  her  bosom '  ?  Or 
were  designing  men  using  his  prediction  for  evil  purposes  of  their 
own  ? 

The  government  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Peel  as  Home  Secretary, 
Lord  Wellesley  as  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Goidburn  as  Chief 
Secretary,  went  on  this  year  with  perfect  hannony.  But  on  April 
1 7,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Grenville  party  being  attacked 
for  having  joined  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Liverpool  without  having 
made  any  sufficient  stipulations  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  Mr. 
Wynn.  in  defending  his  colleagues  and  himself,  maintained  tliat 
one  pledge  at  least  had  been  given,  that  there  should  be  in  Ireland 
a  just,  impartial,  and  conciliatory  administration,  and  that  pledge 
had  been  redeemed.  The  censure  herein  implied  on  previous 
(lovernmeiits,  for  which  Mr.  Peel  had  been  resjwnsihle  for  six 
years,  he  could  not  pass  over,  and  he  challenged  anyone  who 
knew  the  facts  to  produce  a  single  mstance  in  which,  while  he 
held  office,  an  impartial  appHcation  of  the  existing  laws  had  lx*en 
denied.  Next  day  he  wrote  in  the  same  sense  a  temperate  re- 
monstrance to  his  colleague. 


Mr.  IWI  to  thr  Hhfht  Hon.  C.  If.  If.  ![>««. 
'{PrivaU\)  •April  iS,  1S2J. 

*  I  am  i>erfectly  satisfied  that  whilht  I  wa.s  connected  with 
Ireland,  justice  was  administered  with  strict,  and  I  might 
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say  a  scrupulous  impartiality,  because  where  one  fears  the 
influence  or  the  imputation  of  a  bias  from  political  feelings, 
one  is  apt  to  be  particularly  cautious.  Mr.  Bushe  was 
Solicitor-General,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of 
any  difference  of  opinion  growing  out  of  our  respective 
sentiments  on  the  Catholic  question,  or  one  case  in  which, 
in  the  disposal  of  patronage,  a  man  was  set  aside  because 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  effect  which  may  be 
produced  on  the  minds  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  entrust- 
ing the  administration  of  the  laws  to  those  who  espouse 
their  cause  in  Parliament ;  that  is  in  a  considerable  degree 
a  question  of  feeling.  But  I  did  not  find  any  difference  in  the 
principles  on  which  Lord  Wellesley  proposed  to  conduct  the 
government  of  Ireland,  from  those  to  which  I  had  adhered 
when  I  was  connected  with  it.  I  was  perfectly  ready, 
therefore,  to  co-operate  with  him,  and  of  course  I  cannot 
acquiesce  in  any  opinion,  express  or  implied,  that  the 
existing  laws  were  not  administered  with  perfect  fairness 
and  impartiality  before  Lord  Wellesley' s  assumption  of  the 
government.' 

On  the  same  occasion  Mr.  Brougham  had  charged  ^fr.  Canning 
with  liaving,  by  joining  the  Liverpool  Cabinet,  lied  his  own  hands 
on  the  Catholic  question,  *  exhibiting  the  most  incredible  specimen 
of  monstrous  truckhng  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ollice  that  the 
wlioU*  history  of  political  tergiversation  could  furnish.*  Thin 
was  cut  sliort  by  Canning,  who  exclaimed,  *  1  rise  to  say  that 
that  is  fulse,'  and  refused  to  withdraw  the  expression.  kSo  much 
warnitii  ensued  that  a  motion  was  made  to  commit  both  Brougliani 
and  Canning  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  In  the  end, 
Mr.  Peel,  bearing  testimony  from  his  own  knowledge  that  nothing 
could  iK)ssibly  be  more  free  tham  Canning's  conduct  from  the  im- 
putation of  truckling,  obtained  a  withdrawal  of  tlie  motion,  and 
the  consent  of  both  parties  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

Always  Ireland.  In  1824  the  letters  of  most  interest  are  still 
connected  with  tliat  country.  Mr.  Peel  from  the  day  when  he 
bcM-anie  Irish  Secretary  had  been  the  one  statesman  most  zealous 
in  promoting  Irish  education.     As  Home  Secretary,  he  now  sets 
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forth  his  own  decided  preference  for  at  least  some  united  retigious 
education,  free  from  all  intention  to  proselytise,  but  based  upon 
the  Bible. 

Mr,  Peel  to  Mr.  J,  Leslie  Foster. 
*  {Private  and  confidential,)  *  Whitehall :  Nov.  2,  1824. 

*  Your  letter  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  has  been  very  interesting  to  me.  Good  must  be 
the  result  of  that  Commission.  If  the  clergy  of  our  Church 
have  been  negligent  in  promoting  education,  let  their 
negligence  be  exposed,  for  T^ithout  exposure  it  will  probably 
never  be  corrected.  There  is  not  a  more  strenuous  advo- 
cate than  I  am  for  the  rigid  exaction  from  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  every  duty  which  legal  or  moral  obligations  im- 
pose upon  them.  We  may,  perhaps,  protect  from  spoliation 
well-paid  industry,  but  well-paid  idleness  and  indifference 
will  not  long  withstand  the  combined  attack  of  the  foes  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 

*  Supposing  the  principle  of  instruction  to  be  adopted 
which  you  think  it  probable  will  be  recommended  by  the 
Commissioners,  it  api^ears  to  me  everything  we  can  wish  for. 
Such  a  principle  can  hardly,  or  at  least  cannot  with  any 
decency,  be  rejected  by  those  who  avow  themselves  friendly 
to  the  education  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  children.  But  let 
it  be  rejected  by  the  priests,  I  shall  still  not  despair  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  a  proposal  so  rational  and  fair. 

*  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Commissioners  will  not  be 
induced  by  any  consideration  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  on  the  live  days.  Let  the  selection  be  made 
from  the  Douay  or  any  other  version ;  let  every  passage 
which  touches  upon  the  mysteries  of  religion  be  excluded, 
but  insist  that  all  the  children  shall  take  at  least  one 
daily  draught  from  the  common  fountain  of  their  religious 
creeds.' 

A  few  days  later  Canning,  returning  sundry  letters  on  the 
general  state  of  Ireland,  gives  his  opinion  on  a  new  danger  which 
had  arisen  there. 
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Mr.  Canning  to  Mr,  Peel, 

*  Gloucester  Lodge :  Nov.  6,  1824. 

*  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  perusal  of  Goulburn's 
letters.  The  satisfactory  part  of  their  contents  is  some- 
v?hat  overbalanced  by  that  which  is  of  a  different  character. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Association  is  the  most  difficult  pro- 
blem that  a  Government  ever  had  to  deal  with.' 

*  The  Catholic  Association  of  Ireland  *  (to  call  it  by  its  own 
name)  had  been  founded  in  1823  by  O'Connell  and  Shell.  Under 
the  Convention  Act  of  1793  representation  of  the  people,  or  of 
any  part  of  them,  for  political  purposes  otherwise  than  through 
Parliament  was  illegal.  In  order  to  keep  within  this  law,  the 
new  society  was  not  representative,  nor  exclusively  Catholic,  nor 
secret,  being  open  to  all  subscribers,  and  to  reporters.  Beginning 
as  a  small  debating  club,  it  had  grown  rapidly  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  Catholic  Parliament,  including  peers  and  landowners,  priests 
and  |>eopIe,  all  in  fact  who  felt  themselves  to  be  otherwise  unre- 
presented. In  order  to  popularise  the  Association,  O'Connell  had 
devised  the  '  Catholic  rent,'  to  be  collected  in  eadi  parish  from 
every  Catliolic  man,  woman,  or  child  who  would  subscribe.  The 
chief  objects  for  expenditure  were  to  be  :  an  agency  for  petitioning 
Parlianii'nt ;  the  protection  of  Catholics  in  the  law  courts  against 
acts  of  violence  committed  by  Orangemen;  subsidies  to  the 
Kn;^lisli  press  in  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  cause ;  and  the 
support  of  Maynooih  College  and  free  Catholic  schools.  It  thus 
becami'  an  imju'rium  in  hnpcrio,  with  effective  organisation,  with 
vnhtiitiiry  taxation  throu<;liout  Ireland,  and  having  at  its  back 
the  national  aspirations  of  the  people.  Nothing  could  be  more 
op|x)se<l  to  tlio  well-known  principles  of  Canning.  Friendly  as 
lie  was  to  the  Catholic  claims,  he  could  not  approve  of  urging 
them  by  means  directly  opposed  to  his  favourite  doctrine  that  the 
wants  of  the  people  should  be  made  known  to  their  rulers  through 
their  representatives  in  Parliament,  or  at  public  meetings  con- 
vened by  the  constituted  authorities  of  each  district. 

Mr.  Peel  no  doubt  in  great  measure  shared  these  views  of 
Cnnnin<,',  but,  as  in  official  duty  bound,  he  made  at  once  a  searching 
huil  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  several  courses  open  to 
him.     Tlie  long  letter  in  which  he  discusses  them  with  his  friend 
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the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  may  be  none  the  less  interesting 
for  having  been  written  in  haste  and  showing  his  mind  in  un- 
dress. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Govlhurn. 
*  (Private  and  confidential.)  *  WTiitehall :  Nov.  6,  1824. 

*  Let  Qs  look  at  the  di£ferent  alternatives  which  are 
afforded  for  our  choice.  We  may  do  nothing,  and  let  the 
Association  take  its  coarse. 

*  The  advantage  of  forbearance  and  passiveness  is  that 
we  do  not  run  that  risk  of  actual  failure  and  defeat  which 
might  attend  the  vigorous  attempt  to  suppress  the  body,  or 
to  punish  the  members,  that  we  take  our  chance  of  disunion 
among  them,  or  of  their  bringing  discredit  upon  themselves 
by  the  folly  of  their  proceedings.  This  has  happened  before, 
and  may  happen  again.  We  take  our  chance  also  of  some 
flagrant  violation  of  the  law,  which  will  i)lace  us  on  vantage 
ground. 

*  The  evils  of  forbearance  and  delay  are,  however,  very 
great.  The  body  is  gradually  acquiring:;  lirmness  and  con- 
sistencj'.  As  you  observe,  the  approaching  dissolution  of 
Parliament  brings  new  adherents,  new  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  Association,  which  do  not  lose  their  weight 
because  they  are  probably  insincere. 

*  If  the  Government  connives,  tlie  public  mind  will  take 
its  tone  from  that  which  api>ears  to  be  the  feeling  of  the 
Executive.  Individuals  will  be  dismayed  and  disheartened. 
The  bold  will  attack  us  for  our  want  of  energy,  and  the 
timid  will  commit  themselves  to  the  Association.  In  the 
mean  while  the  system  of  correspondence  and  combination 
will  be  gradually  improving,  and  a  chanj^e  of  name  will  be 
almost  sufficient  to  develop,  on  the  proper  occasion,  a  for- 
midable and  traitorous  confederacy. 

*  I  am  writing  to  you  currcfite  calamo,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  unprepared  now  to  give  a  decisive  opinion  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued.  But  I  cannot  write  without  sufficiently 
showing  that  I  see  the  i>ossibility  of  tremendous  consequences 
from  further  forbearance  and  inaction. 
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'And  now  for  our  remaining  alternatives.  We  may 
abuse  the  Association  in  Parliament,  and  do  nothing.  In 
fact  we  shall  by  that  course  be  doing  worse  than  nothing. 
The  Association  would  beat  us  at  a  scolding  match. 

'  We  may  enforce  the  existing  law  if  the  Association  has 
violated  it.  You  must  well  consider  in  Ireland  whether 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  law,  and  such  a  violation 
as  it  would  be  wise  to  prosecute.  I  mean  with  a  view  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  existence  of  the  Association. 

*  We  may  go  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  a  new  law. 

'  We  may  do  this  in  either  of  two  ways.  We  may  pro- 
pose some  enactment  framed  against  societies  in  general, 
without  appearing  to  he  specially  directed  against  the  Asso- 
ciation, yet  so  framed  as  to  comprehend  it.  Or  we  may 
boldly  state  the  full  extent  of  the  danger,  admit  that  we 
know  the  difficulties  in  detail  of  legislating,  admit  that 
we  foresee  the  possibility  of  easily  evading  ordinary  laws, 
but  say  distinctly  that  we  cannot  tamely  sit  by  while  the 
danger  is  hourly  increasing,  while  a  power  co-ordinate  with 
that  of  the  Government  is  rising  by  its  side,  nay,  daily 
counteracting  its  views,  and  we  may  ask  for  some  enact- 
ment specially  directt»d  against  the  Association  sitting  in 
Dublin  and  its  ramifications,  and,  if  a  precise  enactment 
cainiot  be  framed,  giving  a  wi<le  disi-rt*tion  to  the  Executive. 

*  While  I  proi>ose  thesi*  alternativi's  for  discussion,  I  am 
not  so  blind  as  not  to  see  llu*  dilVu-ultii'S  of  each. 

*  I  sec  how  easy  it  will  Ik-  to  evade,  and  thus  almost  to 
tlnv)W  ridicule  uiK)n  gi'iieral  enarluhiits,  how  easily  the 
name  of  the  Association  can  hv  clian«^'ed,  and  such  slight 
accommodations  to  tlu-  l«'tt«r  of  a  m  \v  law  bt*  elTectiMl  as 
will  protect  from  pn».siiuiion  an<l  yrt  leave  the  real  evil 
undiminished. 

*  1  see  what  an  outrry  ^^ilI  be  raixd  a^^ainst  a  special 
law,  or  against  diMnti(»nary  iM>wer— nay,  if  you  are  to 
remove  this  difficulty  and  tell  uw  to  frame  the  special  law, 
1  am  sure  I  am  not  now  prepared  to  sug^^est  its  provisions. 

*  The  chief  good  1  should  anticipate  from  an  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  would  be  the  opi)ortunity  it  would  afford  of 
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a  full  exposition  of  the  danger,  and  the  proof  it  would  give 
that  the  Government  are  aware  of  it,  and  reprobate  the 
proceedings  of  the  body  from  which  it  springs. 

'  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  would  be  a  strong 
and  pretty  general  feeling  that  the  nuisance  must  be  some- 
how or  other  abated,  that  its  continuance  was  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and  fettered  the  action  of  the  general  Go- 
vernment. If  the  discussion  did  nothing  but  bring  matters 
to  an  issue — if  it  merely  advanced  the  development  of  the 
drama  by  one  act,  it  would  be  something. 

'  But  I  must  draw  my  letter  to  a  close ;  perhaps  I  had 
better  not  have  written  at  all,  than  have  written  so  hastily 
on  a  subject  of  such  vital  importance.  I  did  not  intend  it 
when  I  began.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  taken  a  grave  view  of  the 
mischief  to  be  apprehended. 

The  Duke  of  WelUnffton  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Apethorpe:  Nov.  3,  1824. 

*  If  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  Catholic  Association,  we 
must  look  to  civil  war  in  Ireland  sooner  or  later.  Although 
all  concerns  of  that  description  are  matters  of  risk  and 
doubt,  I  should  think  there  could  be  none  of  the  military 
result.  But  should  we  be  better  situated  afterwards  ?  I 
think  not.  We  should  find  the  same  enemies  blasting  the 
l)rosi)erity  of  the  country,  and  ready  to  take  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  this  country  at  any  moment  to  do  us  all 
the  harm  in  their  power.* 

How  seriously  the  Duke  contemplated  the  possibility  of  civil 
war  is  shown  by  a  paper  which  seems  to  have  accompanied  his 
letter. 

Memorandum  by  the  Duhe  of  JVellingtou. 

*  Whether  this  information  is  true  or  not,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  the  organisation  of  the  disaffected  in  Ireland  is 
more  i>erfect  than  ever,  much  more  so  than  in  1798. 
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'  If  they  can  raise  money,  they  will  have  good  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  then  the  contest  may  for  a  moment  be 
serious.  Should  we  not  look  a  little  to  the  resources  of 
Government  in  the  event  of  any  rising  in  Ireland  ?  What 
is  the  state  of  the  yeomanry  in  Ireland  ?  What  of  the 
militia  in  Ireland  ?  ^Vhat  of  the  militia  in  Great  Britain  ? 
What  length  of  time  would  elapse  before  each  of  these  corps 
could  be  called  out,  and  rendered  available  for  service  in 
Ireland '? ' 

While  ^Ir.  Peel  was  doubtin*?  how  to  treat  the  Association, 
lie  received  upon  the  general  Catholic  question  a  stifif  '  Non 
l)0ssunius  *  from  the  King. 

The  Kitig  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Nov.  19,  1824. 

*  The  King  has  for  some  time  observed  with  considerable 
attention  the  conduct  of  the  promoters  and  abettors  of 
what  is  termed  "  Catholic  Emancipaiion."  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  collective  bodies  of  that  jK^rsuasion  in  Ireland 
seem  to  be  little  short  of  what  may  fairly  !>«  termed 
intended  rebellion.  Moreover,  the  King  is  apprehensive 
that  a  notion  is  gone  abroad  that  the  King  himself  is  not 
unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  claims. 

*  It  is  high  time  for  the  Kinj;  to  i>rotect  himself  against 
such  an  impression,  and  he  has  no  hrsitation  in  declaring 
that  if  the  present  proceeding's  cnntinue.  he  will  no  lon^^er 
consent  to  Catholic  Emamipalion  Uin;:  left  as  an  open 
question  in  his  Cabinet.  This  indul^'ence  was  originally 
granted  on  the  ground  of  politiral  expediency,  l)ut  that 
expediency  dissolves  when  tlir*  atiiied  rebellion  calls  upon 
the  Kii]g  for  that  which  the  Kin^'  never  will  grant. 

*  The  sentiments  of  the  King  uiKin  Cathf»li<'  Emanci- 
pation are  those  of  his  reventi  and  excellent  father;  from 
those  senthnents  the  Khig  never  can  and  never  will  deviate.' 

This  letter  Mr.  Peel,  hy  the  Kiii^''s  conmiand,  communicated 
first  to  the  Duke  of  Wclhngton,  and  the  followinj;  JottiTS  passed 
between  them. 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Peel 
*  {Confidential)  'London:  Nov.  20,  1824. 

*  I  think  upon  the  whole  that  you  had  better  not  show 
the  King's  letter  to  anybody.  It  would  really  create  an 
alarm  which  it  is  not  intended  to  create,  and  can  do  no 
good.  At  all  events,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  communicate 
this  letter  to  anybody.  Consider  of  the  subject  till  we  shall 
meet  in  ten  days  hence/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
'  (Confidential.)  *  Whitehall :  Nov.  23.  1824. 

'  Two  persons  have  this  day  mentioned  to  me  in  conver- 
sation the  letter.  This  circumstance  I  must  own  makes  a 
material  alteration  in  my  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
withholding  it  from  Lord  Liverpool,  who  will  be  at  the 
Council  to-morrow.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Peel 

*  Woodford:  Nov.  23*  1824. 

*  I'lK)n  reflection  I  am  convinced  that  what  you  sug- 
gested and  I  at  first  concurred  in  would  be  the  proper  thin 
to  do  with  the  letter ;  that  is,  to  show  it  to  Lord  Liverpool. 
When  shown  to  him  it  becomes  of  no  imi>ortance  ;  as  long 
us  it  is  concealed  from  him  it  is  of  importance,  and  the 
concealment  gives  it  the  air  of  an  intrigue. 

*  As  far  as  I  recollect,  the  King  desires  you  to  show  it  to 
the  Chancellor  and  to  me,  and  permits  you  to  show  it  to 
any  others  to  whom  you  may  think  proj^er  to  show  it.  But 
whether  he  does  so  or  not,  such  a  letter  ought  not  to  be 
kept  from  his  Prime  Minister. 

*  In  cummmiicjitiiig  the  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  1 
rrcommend  you  to  tell  him  what  you  said  to  the  Kiii«x 
ri'>pecting  it ;  and  1  shall  Ik*  very  much  obligeil  to  j-ou  if 
you  will  tell  him  what  passed  upon  the  subject  between  the 
King  and  nie. 

*  The  King  told  me  that  he  had  given  or  sent  sucU   a 
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letter,  after  it  had  reached  you,  but  before  I  had  seen  it. 
I  told  him  that  it  appeared  to  me  that  there  never  was  a 
moment  in  which  the  CathoHc  question  as  a  parUamentary 
question  was  so  httle  to  l>e  apprehended  as  at  present,  and 
that  it  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  he  were  at  this  mo- 
ment to  involve  himself  and  his  authority  in  it,  that  his 
intention  not  to  allow  this  question  any  longer  to  be  con- 
sidered open  went  to  destroy  the  principle  on  whicli  the 
Government  was  founded,  and  that  I  really  believed  that 
many  of  those  most  opposed  to  the  Catholics  considered  a 
Government  thus  formed  better  able  to  defeat  the  Catholics 
than  if  formed  exclusively  of  persons  opposed  to  whnt  was 
called  the  Catholic  question. 

'  I  do  not  think  the  King  intends  what  his  letter  states. 
At  all  events  his  intention  is  founded  upon  an  hyix)thesis, 
and  I  am  certain  that  we  shall  find  him  very  little  disposed 
to  carry  such  an  hitention  into  execution.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

*  Whitehall :  Not.  24,  1S24. 

*  I  saw  Lord  Liverpool  to-day  before  he  saw  tlie  Kiii<;, 
showed  him  the  letter,  and  told  him  your  renuirks  and  mine 
to  the  King  upon  it.  Everything  was  quite  satisfactory. 
His  opinion  was  that  1  ought  not  to  cominuniiati-  thi-  ktttr 
further,  or  take  further  notice  of  it. 

*  I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  the  Kin^,  chnct- 
ing  me  to  show  the  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  aiul  adding: 
that  he  meant  to  see  Lord  Liverpool  upon  it.  1  beg;;ed 
that  he  would  allow  me  an  audience  previously. 

'  I  spoke  very  fully  to  the  King,  and  earui^tly  iM^j^td 
liim  to  make  no  declarations,  and  to  let  all  niattei.s  remain 
exactly  ui>on  their  present  footing.  lie  saw  Lord  Livi  rpool 
afterwards,  was  in  good  hunnmr,  and  said  nothing'  wliieh 
gave  Lord  Liverpool  the  slightest  uneasines>  <ir  eauM*  for 
complaint.' 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  answer  to  inquiries  from  Mr.  Peel  as  to 
the  state  of  Ireland,  the  Chief  Secretary  wrote  : 
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Mr.  GotUburn  to  Mr.  Peel. 


<  Dublin  Cftsile :  Dec.  14,  1824. 

'A  large  and  respectable  portion  of  the  community 
entertain  most  serious  apprehensions,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  that  there  is  much  to  excite  the  fears  even  of  the 
most  courageous.  Those,  however,  who  look  to  immediate 
and  combined  insurrection  appear  to  me  to  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  danger.  I  cannot  as  yet  trace  the  existence 
of  any  such  project.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exists.  The 
people  have  no  military  organisation,  no  adequate  supply 
of  arms,  no  jxicuniary  resources,  no  regular  leaders.  The 
immediate  danger  that  I  contemplate  is  a  sudden  ebullition 
of  fanatical  fury  in  particular  places,  originating  not  in  any 
settled  or  premeditated  plan,  but  in  some  casual  circum- 
stance operating  upon  the  mind  of  a  people  easily  excited 
at  all  times  and  now  in  a  state  of  unusual  and  extreme 
excitation. 

'An  indiscreet  or  wicked  pi'iest  (and  that  there  are 
many  of  both  classes  I  have  daily  experience)  might  to- 
morrow sond  forth  his  congregation  to  destroy  the  lives  and 
proi>erty  of  their  Protestant  neighbours.  No  military  force 
could  (R-cupy  the  country  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  to  every 
part  protection  against  this  danger. 

•  1  do  not  set*  that  our  means  of  averting  it  would  be 
materially  improved  by  calling  out  the  yeomanry.  Districts 
would  still  remain  devoid  of  this  protection,  and  the  feeling 
of  approaching  war,  which  certainly  forms  a  topic  of  con- 
versation among  the  lower  orders,  would  be  strengthened. 
The  gentry  would,  generally  si>eaking,  enroll  only  Protes- 
tants (and  I  should  not  blame  them  for  their  preference  of 
this  class),  but  that  very  circumstance  would  draw  still 
more  <-ltarIy  the  line  of  separation  l)etween  the  two  classes, 
and  by  so  doing  would  increase  their  mutual  feeling  of 
hostility,  and  inrhaps  occasion  contests  which  might  other- 
wise be  avoided. 

•  Observe,  however,  that  my  argument  against  employ- 
ing the  yeomanry  is  only  with  reference  to  the  present  state 
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of  things.  If  the  period  should  arrive  when  we  must  really 
contemplate  approaching  insurrection  or  actual  war,  the 
reasons  which  I  have  urged  would  vanish.  The  Protestant 
must  then  be  arrayed  against  the  Eoman  Catholic  as  the 
only  security  for  his  life  or  his  possessions,  and  for  the 
security  of  the  State.  In  any  case  in  which  rebellion  m  ly 
be  anticipated  as  near  at  hand  (which  God  forbid),  I 
certainly  view  the  yeomanry  as  a  source  of  considerable 
strength.  Their  discipline  is  defective,  but  it  is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  any  body  which  could  be  directed  against 
them.  I  do  not  think  you  can  regard  the  embodying  of  the 
Irish  militia  as  a  resource.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  raise 
30,000  regular  troops  as  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  militia 
into  the  field. 

*  You  are  quite  right  in  supposing  that  the  police  force 
is  capable  of  augmentation.  Under  your  Peace  Preserva- 
tion Act  it  may  be  increased  at  once  in  the  event  of 
ivctual  or  apprehended  disturbance.* 

From  the  same  letter  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Goulburn  had 
hitherto  been  less  careful  than  Mr.  Peel  to  restrain  Governnunt 
newspapers  from  irritating  Catholic  opinion. 

*  The  conduct  of  the  **  Patriot ''  is  a  point  on  which  I  must 
take  shame  to  myself.  I  was  really  but  little  aware  of  its 
stylo  and  its  politics.  I  will  keep  a  watch  over  it  to  pf'Vriit 
its  being  mischievous.  It  must  publish  the  debates  of  tlir 
Association,  othorwisf  it  would  lost*  tlie  little  sale  it  li:i-, 
but  its  connnents  shall  in  future  be  in  a  very  diflVrent  >iyir.' 

Mr.  Peel  at  this  tinif,  as  always,  absolutely  refused  to  <]i\itli' 
with  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Couunons  the  resjv>iivi|,ilii\ 
wliich  in  his  view  belonged  to  the  Executive  (iovernment. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr,  Oottlhurn. 
*  {Private  and  confuhntiaJ.)  *  Whitrlinll :  Pec.  15.  1S24. 

*  I  have  just  returned  from  a  long  Cabinet  on  the  state 
of  Ireland.     I  mean  to  write  to  Lord  Wellesley  to  riionow 

A  A 
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or  the  next  day.  I  never  can  consent  to  throw  loose  to  the 
Irish  Committee  (which  is,  by  the  bye,  I  perceive,  called 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  **  Rice's  Humbug  Committee  *'),  or  to 
any  Committee,  the  steps  to  be  taken  against  the  Eomau 
Catholic  Association. 

*  I  beHeve  a  new  law  to  be  necessary.  I  believe  that 
law  must  be  a  very  strong  one;  but  if  we,  the  King's 
servants,  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  du-ectly  pro- 
posing it,  and  fighting  stoutly  every  stage  of  it,  until  it 
is  either  rejected  or  passed  into  a  law,  we  are  unfit  for 
our  stations,  and  until  above  all  for  the  necessities  of  the 
present  times. 

•  I  shall  distnictly  convey  to  Lord  Wellesley  my  opinions 
upon  that  point.     This  is,  of  course,  for  yourself.' 

Meanwhile  Lord  Wellesley.  accustomed  in  India  to  inde- 
pendent action,  hud  tutered  into  legal  conflict  with  the  Irish 
leader. 

Mr.  Goulbuni  wroie  to  communicate  the  intention  of  the  Irish 
(lovernment  to  prosecute  Mr.  O'Comull  for  seditious  lan.i^uage, 
in  e\presHin<;  a  hope  that,  should  Purlianient  not  <;nint  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  *iiin)ther  l^olivar*  niijxht  arise  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  the  Irish  people.'  This  Mr.  Phniket  und  his  colleague 
pronounced  to  hi*  a  direi*t  exliortation  to  insurrection,  and  an 
attempt  to  intiiiiidati*  rarhanieiit.  Mr.  (ioulimrn  himself 'did 
not  think  thai  a  Mcund  opinion  could  exist  as  to  its  seditious 
nature  and  daii>rii»»u>  tendency/  and  Lord  Wellesley  had  not 
deemed  it  nec«>sary  to  consult  the  Home  Secretary.  His  only 
doubt  had  be»n  win iIk r  to  procer»l  also  again>t  the  Association, 
for  having  heard  Mich  lani:uage  witliout  expressing  disapproval. 
The  letter  report^  also  increased  a;:itation. 

Mr,  (li>iilhurn  U»  Mr.  IWL 

•  I>uMin  ('u>ll(' :  Doc.  20,  1S24. 

'The  coiiulry  r««ntinm^  in  much  the  same  state.  The 
alarm  is  univer^al.     lVrsons>  honi  all  parts  of  the  country 

*  Bolivar  was  Ht  tin  lua.l  of  an  r(>Ionif>Ai;aiii>t  Spain. and OXonnell 
armed  force  ab>ertinK'  the  in<i('|Hii-  had  t^vnt  his  bou  *  to  wield  a  sword  io 
dcnceof  the  Spauibh  Suulh  American      the  cause  *  I 
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express  their  apprehension  of  immediate  massacre  and 
insurrection,  though  every  inquiry  leads  to  the  result  that 
there  is  no  jDreparation  made  for  such  a  project.  Nothing 
can  be  more  painful  than  the  task  imposed  upon  the 
Government  of  endeavouring  to  calm  apprehensions  un- 
doubtedly much  exaggerated,  but  which  I  am  not  surprised 
that  individuals  residing  in  the  midst  of  a  highly  excited 
Eoman  Catholic  population  should  entertain,* 

Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly,  even  in  Ireland.  Two  days 
later  the  Chief  Secretary  reports  another  trouble,  and  another 
prosecution  commenced  by  Mr.  Plunket,  again  without  asking 
the  Home  Secretary's  sanction. 


Mr.  Goulhurn  to  Mr.  PeeL 

•  Dublin  Casilo  :  Dec.  22,  1S24. 

*  I  informed  5'ou  on  Monday  that  we  had  proceeded  to 
arrest  O'Connell,  for  words  the  purport  of  which  was  to 
excite  the  people  to  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights  if  not 
conceded  by  Parliament.  No  sooner  was  the  measure 
taken  than  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  publishes  in  the  **  Antidote  "  a 
most  furious  letter  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster,  calling  upon 
them  to  arm  against  the  Catholics,  and  announcing  that 
he  will  come  in  March  next  and  place  hinistlf  at  thuir 
head,  and  this  because  the  Govirnnunt  are  so  weak  as  to 
despise  the  danger  of  the  Protestants,  ami  to  decline  sup- 
plying them  with  arms.  The  law  ofiiors  pronounced  it 
to  be  a  mo«t  inflammatory  paper,  and  a  lit  subject  for 
l)rosecution. 

*  I  much  regret  that  Sir  H.  Lees  shouM  have  selected 
this  moment  for  the  publication  of  his  ravings  in  a  shape 
to  attract  the  notice  of  the  law  otVieers.  Mjiny  will  coincide 
with  his  view  of  the  necessity  of  Ixin;,'  arm.  d.  and  will  think 
with  him  that  the  Government  is  to  blanu*  in  not  havuig 
arrayed  all  the  Protestant  part  of  the  eonnnunity.  They 
will  not,  therefore,  see  much  guilt  in  the  having  called 
ujwn  one  i)ortion  of  the  people  to  arm  against  the  other  in 
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defiance  of  the  authority  of  Government.  Others  too,  con- 
sidering Sir  Harcourt  half  mad,  will  extenuate  his  oflFence. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  omit  prosecuting  would  betray  a 
partiality  towards  an  outrageous  Orangeman,  and  would 
excite  a  feeling  that  O'Connell  had  been  unjustly  selected 
as  an  object  of  attack.' 


Mr.  Peel,  committed  by  the  action  of  Lord  Wellesley,  loyally 
stood  by  him  in  both  cases,  but  Mr.  Plunket*s  imlucky  selection 
of  words  from  O'Counell's  speech  created  a  difficulty  about  the 
foreign  policy  of  Canning,  who,  supported  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  by  Mr.  Peel,  had  recognised  the  Spanish  American  republics, 
against  the  protest  of  the  Duke  of  WeUington  and  of  the  King. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Iji^rd  IjivcrpooL 
*  {Private  and  confidential)  *  Whitehall :  Dec.  y>,  1824. 

*  Inclosed  are  the  answers  which  I  sont  to  Lord  Wellesley 
and  Goulburn  respecting  the  proscnrution  of  Mr.  O'Connell. 
It  is  of  no  use  now  discussin;^  whetluT  the  words  chosen  for 
prosecution  were  happily  chosen  or  not.  They  have  been 
chosen.  The  Irish  Government  is  coniniittcd,  and  I  see  no 
alternative  but  to  give  them  a  decided  supi>ort. 

*  The  King  says  that  he  s<<s  much  inconsistency  in 
j)n)secutiiig  O'Connell,  and  afterward^  rcro;^insing  Bolivar. 
Tlie  Duke  of  Wellington  wrot*?  from  Win<lsor  that  the  Kin<j 
WDuld  make  a  communication  to  nu*  on  the  subject.  His 
(tlic  Kinji's)  view  was  that  you  cannot  do  lK)th.  Prosecutv 
O'Connell,  and  do  not  treat  with  Columbia.  However,  the 
King  has  not  written  to  nn*.  and  I  am  glad  of  it. 

*You  ask  me  what  1  think  of  O'ConnelPs  union  with 
Ct»bbett.  I  think  it  very  stran^ts  because  as  Cobbett 
l»rouj;lit  over  the  bones  of  I'aine,  and  Paine  was  no  friend  to 
any  religion,  and  still  less  in  i\w  Itoman  Catludic,  this  union 
wiili  Cobbett  must,  I  shouM  think,  disgust  the  fanatic  and 
cvi  n  the  really  religious  Catholic.  O'Connell  is  a  very  clever 
nnin,  hut  in  some  things  a  very  foolish  and  indiscreet  one. 
rio'uably  he  took  up  Cobbett  (who  ib  now  occupied  in  provin^^ 
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that  the   Eeformation  was   a  great   curse)  without  much 
reflection,*  and  having  forgotten  the  bones.' 

Lord  Palmerston  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Stanhope  Street :  Dec.  30,  1824. 

*  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  j'ou  for  the  perusal  of  the 
interesting  correspondence  which  I  now  return  to  you ; 
nothing  can  be  wiser  than  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  adopted  upon  this  important  subject.  The  con- 
tinuance of  this  Irish  Parliament  could  not  be  permitted, 
but  their  suppression  is  a  proposition  which  it  is  peculiarly 
fitting  that  the  Government  should  upon  its  own  responsi- 
bility make,  and  which  it  would  on  every  account  be  inex- 
pedient to  refer  to  a  previous  Committee. 

*  They  will  be  no  bad  hands  at  law-making,  however, 
who  shall  succeed  in  framing  the  Bill  you  want.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Goulhurn. 

*  Whitehall :  Dec.  30,  1824. 

*  You  must  write  to  me  very  fully  ui)on  the  subject  of 
the  Bill  for  putting  down  the  Catholic  Association. 

*  Let  me  know,  in  strict  confidence  of  course,  what  were 
Lord  Wellesley's  feelings  upon  getting  my  answer  to  his 
despatch.  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  can  act  together  in 
these  arduous  times  with  perfect  cordiality  and  a  thorou;;li 
good  understanding. 

*  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  effect  this,  consistently  witli 
my  determination  to  act  decidedly,  and  to  call  things  bv 
tlu'ir  right  names.  The  time  is  past  for  coniplimentin;; 
into  loyalty  and  submission  to  the  law  people  who  avow 
their  hostility  to  the  British  name  and  connection. 

*  The  Bill  will  require  the  most  serious  consideration. 
I  am  no  lawj'er,  and  I  have  conferred  with  none,  therefor*; 
my  ideas  of  a  Bill  must  be  very  imperfect ;  but  such  as  tlu  y 
are,  3'ou  shall  have  them. 

*  Understand  that  I  am  just  writing  to  you  now  what  I 

*  Before  long  0*Gonnell  was  abusing  Cobbett  as  *  a  vile  vagabond, 
malignant,  treacherous,  false.* 
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should  say  to  you  if  you  were  sitting  opposite  to  me — what 
occurs  to  me  at  the  moment,  without  any  partiality  for  my 
oflFspring,  which  you  may  send  if  you  please  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital  for  similar  bantlings.  I  have  framed  my  pre- 
amble upon  the  model  of  the  Act  of  1799. 

*  Then  must  follow  clauses  prohibiting,  for  a  time  to  be 
limited,  societies  meeting  from  time  to  time  by  adjourn- 
ment, which  perform  such  acts  as  those  which  the  Associa- 
tion has  performed. 

'  Let  the  Act  be  so  framed  that  it  will  extend  to  all 
political  confederacies,  Orange  lodges  among  the  rest.  If 
there  be  a  doubt,  let  the  Lord  Lieutenant  have  a  power  to 
disperse  any  assembly  which  he  may  think  dangerous  to  the 
public  peace. 

'  If  it  be  said  that  committees  for  the  promotion  of 
trade,  or  for  mere  charity,  or  for  religious  purposes,  mi^ht 
be  dispersed,  save  them  by  an  exceptive  clause,  or  enable 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  grant  licences  to  such  meetings. 

'  Let  the  duration  of  the  Bill  be  for  two  years.  There 
is  my  draft  for  you,  and  nothing  will  please  me  more  than 
to  find  it  a  miserable  one  compared  to  that  which  you  will 
send  to  me.' 

The  strong  prejudices  of  the  King  on  the  Catliolic  and  other 
questions  tended  to  interfere  often  with  the  exercise  of  pa- 
tronage by  his  ministers,  but  there  was  seldom  a  direct  conflict. 
In  March  1824,  Lord  Bathurst,  then  at  Windsor  with  the  King, 
wrote  that  the  King  had  seen  in  the  newspai)er  tliat  the  Iteconler 
was  dead ;  if  true,  he  feared  that  the  aldermen  might  elect  to  the 
vacancy  the  Common  Serjeant,  Mr.  Denman.  To  this  a|i|)oint- 
nient,  after  what  Mr.  Denman  in  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  had 
said  against  him,  the  King  could  never  bring  himself  to  consent. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  Government  would  exert  them- 
selves to  prevent  his  being  exposed  to  such  a  pro}K)siti()n.  Mr. 
Peel  replied  that  the  Recorder  was  not  dead. 

In  July  a  letter  was  written  on  behalf  of  tlie  Cabinet  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  concurring  with  him  in  opinion  *  that 
a  disposition  should  be  manifested  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  to  a  fair  proportion  of  the  emoluments  and  honours 
to  which  they  are  eligible  by  law,*  but  not  to  issue  patents  of 
precedence. 
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3/r.  Peel  to  luord  Wellesley. 

*  July  8,  1824. 

*  It  appears  to  us  that  it  would  be  better  in  every 
point  of  view  to  confer  upon  Mr.  Bellew,  or  upon  any  other 
Eoman  Catholic  barrister  of  similar  pretensions,  some 
office  of  trust  and  emolument  to  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
is  eligible,  which,  having  active  duty  attached  to  it,  would 
equally  serve  to  mark  the  confidence  of  the  Government  in 
the  impartiality  and  integrity  of  the  individual,  and  their 
disposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  the  professional 
claims  of  Roman  Catholic  barristers.' 

On  seeing  this  despatch,  the  King  wrote : 
*  (Private.)  •  Windsor  Castle :  July  7,  1824. 

*  The  King  much  approves  of  Mr.  Peel's  letter  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  because  it  refuses  letters  of 
precedence  to  a  Roman  Catholic  barrister ;  but  the  King 
assures  Mr.  Peel  that  if  the  Cabinet  had  thought  proper  to 
recommend  it,  the  King  on  no  account  would  have  con- 
sented to  it.  The  King  desires  Mr.  Peel  to  remember  this, 
as  it  may  be  a  guide  for  his  future  ( onduct  relative  to  tlie 
Catholic  question.' 

Among  the  general  letters  of  this  year  is  one  of  interest 
relating  to  plots  ap^ainst  the  Duke  of  Wellington  three  years 
before  in  the  French  capital. 

Thr  Dub'  of  mUimfton  to  Mt\  PevL 

'  Sept.  19.  1SJ4. 

*  When  I  was  at  Paris  in  1821  I  did  hear  of  an  intention 
on  the  i)art  of  the  son  of  Marshal  Xey,  and  of  sonio  of  tlie 
othcers,  to  insult  and  provoke  me  to  fight  a  duel.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  such  a  scheme  was  in  discussion  at  tlio  time 
among  the  "  officiers  a  demi-solde,"  but  not  the  slightest 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

*  I  believe  that  the  idea  originated  in  the  **  Morning 
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Chronicle"  and  the  Opposition  papers  in  England;  and 
the  scheme  was  thence  discussed  in  France.  But  all  the 
respectable  people  in  France  pronounced  their  abhorrence 
of  it.  Many,  among  whom  were  Marshals  Oudinot,  Mac- 
donald,  and  Marmont,  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I  believe 
that  the  police  in  Paris  attended  me,  particularly  when  I 
was  at  the  theatres.  But  I  must  say  that  I  never  went 
more  frequently  about  the  Boulevards,  theatres,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  and  I  was  never  received  with  more 
respect.* 

Other  letters  are  the  first  of  a  long  series  showing  the  well- 
earned  gratitude  of  Lord  Eldon  for  protection  against  critics  iu 
the  Lower  House. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Feb.  10,  1S24. 

*  I  hoi>e  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  some  care  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  the  HoubO  of  Commons.  It  is  not 
possible  to  go  on  in  my  office,  the  object  of  constant  attack, 
which  will  never  cease  till  the  present  Chancellor  is  removed. 
He  is  a  nuisance,  therefore,  to  the  Admmistration.' 

Mr,  Pill  to  Lord  Eldon, 

*  Feb.  10,  1S24. 

*I  shall  be  most  happy  to  confer  with  you  on  the 
motions  resi>ecting  the  Court  of  Chancery.  Every  con- 
sideration arising  out  of  my  sincere  esteem  for  you,  and  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  motives  of  those  who  attack  you,  would 
induce  me  zealously  at  least  to  co-operate  with  more  able 
and  competent  defenders  in  resisting  these  attacks. 

*  Depend  upon  it,  my  dear  Chancellor,  they  can  make 
no  iini)ression.  Men  ask  theni^elves  who  is  the  ablest  and 
honestest  man  who  ever  i)resided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery ; 
and  the  decisive  answer  to  that  question,  if  it  does  not 
silence  maUgnity  and  political  hostility,  at  least  disarms 
them  of  the  power  to  rob  you  of  your  hardly  earned  and 
justl}'  acquired  honours.* 
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Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.  Peel, 

*  Feb.  25,  1824. 

*  I  cannot  go  forth  this  morning  to  my  work  and  labour 
without  having  expressed  to  you  how  very  much  I  feel 
myself  obliged  to  you.  Pray  accept  my  most  cordial 
thanks.' 

Lord  Eldon  to  Lady  Frances  Bankes  (his  daiicfhter). 

*  Feb.  25,  1824. 

*  At  my  instance  Mr.  Peel,  in  an  admirable  speech, 
moved  for  a  Commission,  as  a  great  merit  on  my  part  in 
aiming  at  improvement,  and  this  threw  Mr.  Williams  &c. 
upon  their  backs,  and  they  did  not  venture  to  divide.' 

*  Feb.  26. — Peel's  speech  was,  I  understand,  most  eloquent, 
and  towards  me  expressive  of  regard  amounting  to  aifection. 
Lord  Stowell  came  out  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  tears, 
he  was  so  affected  by  it. 

*  In  short  Mr.  Peel  set  me  up  in  public  opinion  against 
what  I  hold  in  utter  detestation — being  influenced  by  sordid 
motives  and  feelhigs.  Beuig  set  right  in  this  view  of  my 
character  will  render  me  happier  than  I  have  been,  as  long 
as  I  Uve.' 

A  further  proof  of  Lord  Eldon 's  confidence  in  Mr.  Peel  is 
given  by  u  request  for  his  advice  as  to  withdrawing  in  Court  some 
hasty  language  used  under  misapprehension. 

Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.  Pcvl. 

'March  i,  1S24. 

*  Pray  consider  this  for  me.  In  my  situation  I  ought 
not  to  Inive  any  dilliculty  hi  setting  myself  right  in  matters 
of  this  sort ;  and  when  my  mind  is  once  convinced  that  1 
have  done  a  wrong,  my  peace  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  sense 
of  the  justice  due  to  others,  will  never  permit  me  to  think  the 
consequences  of  acknowledging  that  I  have  so  done  any- 
thing like  80  intolerable  as  leaving  that  wrong  unrepaired.' 
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Several  letters  bear  witness  to  Mr.  Peel's  enlightened  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 


Mr,  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

•  (Confidential,)  *  Whitehall :  April  29,  1824. 

'  I  write  this  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  your 
consideration  (and  I  do  so  much  more  on  public  than  on 
private  grounds)  the  expediency  of  bestowing  some  mark  of 
favour  on  Mr.  Gaisford,  the  Greek  Professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford. 

*  There  is  no  man  at  Oxford  more  generally  esteemed 
and  respected.  He  is  perhaps  not  so  much  heard  of  as 
many  men  less  earnest  than  himself,  because  he  still 
devotes  nearly  the  whole  of  his  life  to  severe  study ;  but  I 
believe  that  everyone  will  admit  that  he  is  the  first  scholar, 
at  least  in  Greek  literature,  in  Europe,  or  that,  at  any  rate, 
he  has  but  one  competitor. 

'  Although  I  was  for  a  short  time  his  pupil  at  Oxford, 
lie  never  has  mentioned  the  subject  to  me,  and  from  his 
reserved  habits  and  great  independence  of  character,  I 
doubt  whether  he  could  be  induced  to  make  an  application 
on  his  own  behalf.  Many  others  have,  however,  repeatedly 
expressed  to  me  an  earnest  wish  that  the  Crown  would  take 
some  opportunity  of  distinguishing  so  very  eminent  a  man 
by  some  signal  mark  of  favour.' 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr,  Peel. 

*  {Pr irate  and  confidential.)  *  Fife  House  :  May  2,  1S24. 

*I  am  fully  aware  of  Gaisford's  merits,  and  shall  l)0 
happy  to  find  an  opiwrtunity  of  marking  my  sense  of  them. 
But  it  is  really  a  cruel  thing  that  the  patronage  of  the 
Crown  as  to  Church  matters  should  be  divided  lietween  tlu? 
Minister  and  the  Chancellor,  and  that  all  the  public  chiiins 
should  fall  upon  the  former.  The  Chancellor  has  nine  liv- 
ings  to  the  Minister's  one.  With  resjwct  to  these  he  doc»s 
occasionally  attend  to  local  claims,  but  he  has,  besides,  four 
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Cathedrals,  and  to  no  one  of  these  Cathedrals  has  any  man 
of  distinguished  learning  or  merit  been  promoted/ 


Sir  Humphry  Davy  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Jan.  26,  1824. 

*  You  take  so  much  interest  in  everything  belonging  to 
the  progress  and  application  of  science,  that  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  pleased  to  hear  of  a  result  which  I  have  lately 
obtained — a  very  simple  mode  of  preventing  the  corrosion 
or  decay  of  the  copper  sheeting  used  for  covering  ships. 
The  decay,  I  find,  depends  upon  the  chemical  action  of  sea- 
water.  I  long  ago  ascertained  that  all  chemical  changes 
may  be  suspended^  destroyed,  or  exalted  by  electricity ;  and 
by  the  electrical  action  of  a  very  small  mass  of  tin  in  con- 
tact with  a  very  large  surface  of  copper  its  change  is 
entirely  prevented,  and  the  covering  of  our  ships  of  war 
made  indestructible.  I  have  communicated  this  discovery 
to  the  Admiralty,  and  I  hope  to  see  it  in  actual  practice  at 
Deptford  next  week.' 

Mr,  Peel  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 

*  Jan.  30,  1S24. 

*  I  heard  with  very  great  satisfaction  of  3'our  important 
discovery,  and  believe  me  that  no  small  part  of  it  arose 
from  a  warm  interest  in  whatever  can  conduce  to  your 
honour,  and  raise  your  high  name. 

*  'We  greatly  regretted  that  you  were  obliged  to  make 
po  short  a  day  at  Lulworth.  Our  sport  in  the  fields  even 
intreased  after  you  left  us,  and  made  us  regret  that  you 
were  not  there  to  i)artake  of  it.  Three  guns  killed  430 
head  in  the  last  three  days.' 

Mr,  Pic!  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy, 

*  Stanhope  Street :  Doc.  13.  1S24. 

'  I  have  been  turning  in  my  mind  what  passed  between 
us  on  the  subject  of  forming  in  this  country  an  establish* 
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ment  something  like  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  in  Paris,  which 
may  contribute  to  the  study  of  that  branch  of  natural  his- 
tory which  concerns  animal  life. 

'There  are  few  things  of  which  a  country  can  more 
justl}^  boast  than  splendid  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
science,  few  ways  in  which  it  can  more  advantageously 
apply  its  wealth  than  in  their  establishment  and  main- 
tenance. Considering  the  riches  of  our  country,  its  vast 
colonial  possessions,  including  almost  every  variety  of  cli- 
mate and  every  species  of  natural  production,  our  means 
and  our  habits  of  exploring  those  parts  of  the  globe  which 
offer  no  temptation  to  fixed  settlement,  but  still  abound 
with  much  that  is  curious  and  valuable  to  the  lovers  of 
natural  history,  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  the  beggarly 
account  of  boxes,  almost  worse  than  empty,  which  comprise 
our  specimens  of  animal  life. 

'  I  have  spoken  to  no  one  on  the  subject,  but  I  should 
feel  proud  of  contributing  my  humble  efforts  to  rescue  this 
country  from  what  I  think  a  just  imputation  of  indifference 
and  neglect. 

*  I  wish  you  would  confidentially  communicate  to  nie 
yc  ur  opinion  ui)on  the  best  mode  of  forming  such  an  esta- 
blisiiment.  Do  you  think  it  should  be  separated  from,  or 
connected  with,  the  British  Museum  ?  I  own  that,  what 
with  marbles,  butterfiies,  statues,  manuscripts,  books,  and 
pictures,  I  think  the  Museum  is  a  farrago  that  distracts 
attention. 

*  This  communication  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  quite  un- 
authorised by  the  Government.  I  purposely  defer  speak- 
ing to  Lord  Liverpool  until  my  thoughts  are  a  little  more 
digested.' 

In  response  to  this  invitation.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  funusluMl 
within  a  week  a  first  sketch  of  such  an  establishment  for  natural 
history  as  he  would  propose  ;  one  not  devoted,  as  in  Paris,  either 
to  pure  science  or  to  popular  amusement,  but  to  the  useful  and 
at  the  same  time  amusing  purpose  of  taming  new  races  of  animuis 
ser\-iceable  to  man.  '  Hitherto,*  he  says, '  almost  all  the  animals 
introduced  have  been  those  domesticated  by  savage  tribes.    TUu 
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resources  of  civilisation  have  not  been  applied  to  these  purposes. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  all  the  animals  under  the  same 
parallels  of  latitude  as  our  own  island  would  flourish  here  with- 
out difficulty,  and  this  alone  would  give  us  fifty  or  sixty  new 
varieties/     After  giving  some  details,  he  proceeds  : 

*  Could  the  British  Museum  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  departments,  each  with  a  separate  government, 
everything  would  become  easy — a  great  Public  Library,  a 
Gallery  of  Art,  a  Gallery  of  Science.  People  then  would 
onl}'  see  what  thej'  liked.  Students  might  profit  by  par- 
ticular collections  without  being  jostled  by  the  mob  that 
comes  to  see  everything.  And  the  ofiicers  at  the  head  of 
each  department  must  be  distinguished  men. 

*  We  have  had  no  great  naturalist  since  Ray,  which,  I 
believe,  is  a  good  deal  owing  to  this,  that  Britain  affords  no 
means  of  studying  natural  history.  Cuvier  and  Dauben- 
ton  have  been  formed  by  the  splendid  collections  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  there  is  certainly  no  dearth  of 
ginius  or  talent  in  England.  As  you  justly  observe,  with 
our  iiniuense  means  and  resources  from  our  maritime  and 
colonial  empire  we  might  even  possess  the  most  magnificent 
collection  in  the  world. 

*  I  know  so  well  your  highly  patriotic  and  lil)eral  feel- 
inj^'s  that  I  am  suri'  you  would  rather  awaken  than  await 
j)ublic  opinion  on  tvirv  occasion  connected  with  the  pro- 
sperity or  ;,'lory  of  tlu-  C(»untry.' 

Mr.  IVcl  roplitd,  lii^lily  coniiiundin^'  such  scientific  institu- 
tions as  the  bt'sl  onmm<nts  of  which  a  country  can  boast.  Another 
IfttiT  exhibits  him  as  the  iihcral  and  judicious  patron  of  Art. 

Mr.  IWl  to  Sir  ll'iilUr  Smft, 

•Whitehall:  July  7.  1S24. 

'  1   am  buildin;^  a   new  Ikuisi',  and  in  it  a  gallery  for 

pirtures,  and  I  want  above  all  things  a  jXirtrait  of  you,  but 

no  iKMicil  but  Lawrence's  will  satisfy  me.     He  is  to  paint 

for  me  his  own  portrait,  Davy's,  and  the  Duke  of  Weiliug- 
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ton's,  and  he  has  painted  for  me  Lord  Eldon's  and  Lord 
Stowell's.  So  much  for  the  fine  arts,  science,  war,  and  law. 
For  every  branch  of  literature  there  is  a  "  Knight  of  the 
Shu-e,  who  represents  them  all."  And  my  gallery  will  be 
incomplete  till  his  portrait  is  added  to  the  number.  Are 
you  likely  to  be  soon  in  London,  and  when  you  come  will 
you  give  me  so  much  time  as  will  enable  Lawrence  to  gratify 
my  wishes  ? ' 
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CHAPTER  XL 
1825-1826. 

Failure  of  Irish  Prosecutions — Proposed  Endowment  of  Catholic  Clergy — 
The  King's  Protestant  Minister — Defeated  in  the  Commons— Tenders 
Resignation— O'Connell  and  PI unket— Protestant  Reaction— A  Matri- 
monial Catholic  Question  —  Combination  Laws  —  Monetary  Crisis  — 
Banking  in  England  and  in  Scotland—  Lloyd  on  Priestly  Absolution— Mr. 
Peel  a  Heretic— Gold  Medals  for  Harrow  and  for  the  Royal  Society — 
Dawson  at  Derry—  Catholic  Education— Currency—Criminal  Law  Reform 
— Sydney  Smith  on  Secondary  Punishments— County  Police. 

The  year  1825  bopin  with  a  check  to  the  Government  in 
Ireland.  On  New  Year's  Day  the  Grand  Jury  throw  out  the  bill 
against  Mr.  O'C'onuell.  In  reply  to  inquiries  from  the  Prime 
Minister  as  to  their  probable  motives,  Mr.  Peel  wrote  accepting 
their  verdict  as  honest,  and  firmly  upholding  Canning's  liberal 
policy  in  South  .America  against  the  disapproval  of  the  King 
and  of  the  Duke  of  \Vellin«'ton. 


Mr,  Pt'I  (n  Lord  Lirrrpunl. 

•  \Vl»iithall  :  Jan.  7,  1S25. 

*  I  heliiVf  the  (irand  Jury  to  have  bien  Ji  rospeetable 
one,  and  1  see  no  •^•ound  for  (juestionin*;  their  motives. 
Probably  the  evidence  driven  to  llum  was  imperfect. 

*  1  saw  the  Kini:,  and  hat!  a  K>n<»  conversation  with  him. 
I  told  him  I  ihon^'ht  nothiiij;  eouhl  be  more  inconsistiut  with 
the  dignity  t»f  a  Pnwi-r  likr  Kngbind  than  tt)  i>ermit  Ikt 
advance  in  a  j;nal  mea>un-,  on  whieh  ^lle  liad  taken  her 
resolve,  to  be  impeded  fi»r  an  hour  by  an  Irish  prosirution, 
and  that  1  .^^aw  nothing  in  tlnit  prosecution  and  in  the 
result  of  it  but  reatons  for  steadily  pursuing  our  course 
with  regard  to  South  America.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Wdlnujion. 

'Jan.  I,  1825. 

*  Whatever  difference  there  may  be  between  «s  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  prosecution  of  O'Connell  upon  the  measure 
of  treating  with  Columbia  (and  that  there  should  be  the 
shghtest  difference  is  to  me  a  matter  of  the  sincerest  regret), 
I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  give  the  Irish  Government  a  decided  support,  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  disturb  their  minds  by  express- 
ing any  regret  that  they  selected  for  prosecution  the  passage 
about  Bolivar.  The  step  was  actually  taken  when  I  heard 
anything  of  the  matter,  and  I  thought  it  but  fair  (before 
the  issue  could  be  known)  to  commit  myself  personally  to 
the  support  of  what  was  at  least  well  intended.' 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Apethorpe :  Jan.  2, 1825. 

*  You  are  quite  mistaken  if  you  suppose  that  I  think 
that  O'Connell  ought  not  to  l>e  prosecuted.  But  I  confess  I 
agree  with  the  King  that  the  moment  to  recognise  the  rebel 
BoHvar  is  not  luckily  chosen. 

*  I  have  always  l)een  of  the  same  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. Bolivar  is  now  engaged  in  a  ri'bfilion  in  Peru,  and 
at  the  moment  at  which  we  are  going  to  prosecute  Mr. 
O'Connell  for  exciting  the  people  of  Ireland  to  relwl,  we 
have  authorised  our  agont  in  Columbia  to  decide  whether 
ho  will  or  will  not  recognise  Bolivar  in  the  name  of  the 
King.  We  are  all  right  in  Ireland,  but  the  mischief  is  that 
we  arc  wrong  elsewhere.' 

A  fiw  days  later  came  tidini^s  that  the  proceidings  against 
tlie  Oran^'eiiian  had  also  failed.  This  was  takt-n  quietly  enough 
in  Kiij(luii*l,  Lord  Liverix>ol  simply  remarking  thai  '  Plunket  i«i 
\kX\  niitortunate  in  his  prosecutions.* 

khowx  the  same  time  Mr.  Peel  wrote  confidentially  to  friends 
in  Ireland  his  views  on  the  Catholic  Association,  and  on  pro- 
posals  to  endow  the  Catholic  clergy. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Leslie  Foster. 

*  (Private  and  cofifidentiaL)  *  Whitehall :  Jan.  17,  1825. 

*  We  must  not  be  so  terrified  by  the  technical  difficultiefl 
of  framing  a  law,  or  by  the  clamour  against  its  sweeping 
clauses,  as  to  overlook  the  benefit  of  a  parliamentary  de- 
claration against  the  Catholic  Convention. 

'  Let  Paxhament  say,  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  shall 
not  be.  Its  voice  if  delivered  with  proper  energy  will  be 
heard,  though  it  may  not  drown  such  practised  organs  as 
those  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and  Mr.  Sheil. 

*  It  will  cheer  the  well  affected,  i)erhaps  detach  some  timid 
dependants  on  the  Association — at  any  rate  rescue  us  from 
the  disgrace  of  remaining  passive,  while  a  confederacy  is 
forming  which  at  an  hour's  notice  may  be  directed  against 
the  English,  who,  according  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  **  arrived  in 
Ireland  one  fine  morning  about  600  years  since,  and  have 
done  nothing  but  disturb  and  devastate  it." 

*  Why  should  we  leave  to  the  Association  the  choice  of 
weapons,  and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting  ?  * 

Mr.  Pvil  to  Mr.  Gn'iion/. 

•WhiU'haU:  March  21,  1825. 

*The  payment  of  tlie  lloman  Calhulic  ck*r«^y  by  the 
State  is  a  plausible  proposal.  It  is  said  that  it  will  lessen 
their  influence  over  their  tlock.s,  and  diiniuish  their  hos- 
tility to  the  Establishment  in  Clnnvh  and  Siute;  that  the 
experiment  was  fairly  tried  with  the  Presbyterians,  and 
that  it  entirely  succeeded,  convertinjj;  their  clergy  from 
factious  politicians  into  qni«t  ministers  of  nli^^ion. 

*  But  on  the  other  hand  the  puynieni  of  the  Poman 
Catholic  prelacy  and  priesthi»od  by  the  State.  enupUtJ  with 
absolute  removal  of  civil  disabilities,  is,  in  fact,  a  qualiiied 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^Mon. 

*  To  this  it  is  replied.  You  have  already  a  qualified 
establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  religion  in  Ireland,  and 
where  is  the  mischief? 

B  B 
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'  But  we  know  there  are  great  differences  in  the  case, 
differences  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  two  systems  of 
religious  faith  and  discipline,  out  of  the  respective  numbers 
of  the  people  who  prefer  those  religions  as  compared  with 
the  Protestants  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  above  all, 
out  of  this  consideration,  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  was 
once  the  religion  of  the  State,  and  possessed  the  tempo- 
rahties  which  now  belong  to  another  Church. 

*  Whether  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  make  that 
course  which  was  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  inexpedient  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholic  is 
another  question,  but  they  are  differences  which  ought  to 
be  well  considered. 

'The  existence  of  such  a  body  in  the  State  as  the 
Eoman  Catholic  i>relacy  and  priesthood,  liberally  endowed 
out  of  the  public  funds,  yet  unconnected  with  the  Crown 
by  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  or  any  hope  of  preferment  on 
the  part  of  hidividual  ministers,  may  be  a  less  evil  than  its 
entire  disunion  from  the  State.  But  it  is  a  novel,  and  to 
my  mind  a  fearful  exi)eriment.' 

The  Kinj:  now  began  to  express  strong  opinions  on  the  Catholic 
qiusiion,  exhibiting  great  distrust  alike  of  Lord  Wellesley,  of 
Caniiiug,  and  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  King  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•  {Mxst  prirnti.)  *  Carlton  Uoiisc :  Feb.  I.  1S25. 

*  The  King  has  read  with  great  attention  the  despatch 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  which,  ui>on  the  whole, 
hi-  approves.  But  if  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
Mr.  l*eel,  the  despatch  would  have  been  of  a  less  tempo- 
ri.>ing  nature. 

*Mr.  Peel  must  alwa3*s  remember  that  he  writes  as 
the  King's  Protestant  Minister,  and  is  therefore  on  this 
qiiotion  the  King's  animus. 

*  The  Lord  Lieutenant's  despatch  is  deceptive,  jierhaps 
unintentionally,  but  to  the  Kind's  feeIin<T  on  this  delicate 
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and  most  important  subject  savours — of  what  ?     An  enemy 
in  the  camp ! 

'  The  King  is  too  much  aware  of  Mr.  Peel's  dehcacy  of 
feeling  and  conduct,  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  King  ex- 
presses himself  thus  plainl}\  It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  permit  the  House  of  Commons 
to  foiTU  themselves  into  squads,  or  "  committees  *'  as  they 
are  called,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  opinions  upon  the 
Catholic  question. 

*  Lord  Wellesley  must  be  watched  upon  this  question, 
and  also  Mr.  Canning. 

*  G.  J\: 

To  the  general  public,  also,  the  Catholic  question  continued 
to  be  an  exciting  topic.  The  next  person  to  become  a  sus^iect 
was  the  Prime  Minister,  for  whom,  however,  Mr.  Peel  was  able  to 
vouch. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  IWl. 

*  Adminilty :  March  1 1,  1S25. 

*  In  the  City  yesterday  they  were  talking  of  Lord  Liver- 
pof)rs  supposed  conversion  to  popery,  when  one  of  the 
party  said  that  he  knew  it  as  a  fact  that  at  the  Cabinet 
dinner  on  Wednesday  the  Ministers  hail  drcidid  to  tak**  u]» 
Catholic  Emancipation  as  a  Governmi-nt  qnestii^n.  in  con- 
sequence  of  which  you  had  resi^^nttl.  Tht-  >anu*  story 
WilUam  Lamb  mentioned  in  the  Iloust*  of  C«>nnii(»n>.  as 
having'  had  it  from  Lord  Holland,  with  an  addition  that 
you  had  gone  to  tell  the  Chancellor  what  you  had  tlon<-, 
when  he  answered  that  he  gen«r;il'y  appn>vtd  your 
principles  and  proceedings,  but  that  hf  thou;^dit  in  taking 
the  step  of  absolute  resignation  you  w<  n-  '*  rather  hasty." 

•Now  I  dare  say  the  wh(»le  story  va-  in\tnttd  fur  tlie 
sake  of  this  last  jnece  of  drollery,  but  iht-  wa^'gt  ly  antl  wit 
of  Holland  House  had  evaporated  bet\\« m  Kt  nsiiigton  and 
Cornhill,  and  what  was  a  joke  in  the  West  bicame  a  purr 
fact  among  the  wise  men  of  the  East.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Lloyd. 

•Whitehall:  March  12.  1825. 

*  I  have  not  a  doubt  that  the  reports  relating  to  a  change 
in  Lord  Liverpool's  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  were 
designedly  circulated  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the 
opposition  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Bill.  Lord  Liveri>ool 
himself  directed  a  contradiction  of  those  reports  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  "  Courier."  Some  people  do  not  consider  the 
contra<liction  so  decisive  as  it  might  have  been,  but  it  is 
not  very  usual  for  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  to 
contradict  in  a  newspaper  by  express  authority  from  him- 
self the  reports  of  another  newspaper. 

*  I  have,  however,  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  Lord 
Liver|X)or8  opinions  upon  the  Catholic  question  are  not 
chanf^ed,  and  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  those  rumours,  which,  it  ai)pears  from  your  letter, 
have  reached  Oxford  and  have  made  some  impression 
there.' 

Hut  the  question  had  again  come  to  the  front.  The  Catholic 
Relief  Hill  of  this  year,  drawn  by  O'Connell,  supported  by  CanniiiLr 
and  Hhmkct,  and  opjwsed  by  Peel,  passed  its  second  reading  by  a 
majority  of  27 ,  and  its  tliird  reading  by  a  majority  of  2 1 .  Another 
of  their  Hills,  for  raising  the  electoral  franchise  in  Ireland  so 
ns  to  disfranchise  a  lar<;e  number  of  electoi-s,  was  read  a  second 
lime  by  a  majority  of  38 ;  and  a  resolution  in  favour  of 
endowing  the  Catholic  clergy  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  43. 
Tlu'se  four  divisions  in  rapid  succession,  affirming  a  policy 
lor  Inland  op[K>seil  to  his,  determined  Mr.  Peel  to  tender  his 
108  i  in  I  at  ion. 

H»'  waited  on  the  Prinu'  Minister  and  told  him  that,  havin*^ 
been  left  in  a  minority  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  he  anxiously  desireil  to  berehevetl  from 
oftu«'.  Ill  reply.  Lord  LiveriK>ol  represeiUt*<l  to  him  the  difficulty 
he  sliould  e\|H*rience  in  filling  up  the  vacancy,  insisted  on  the 
imiH)rtance  of  the  Home  Secretary's  opinions  being  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  finally  intimated  that 
Mr.  Peels  retirement  must  cause  his  own.  Foreseeing  this 
difficulty,  the  Prime  Minister  had  written  : 
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Lord  Liverpool  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 

*  Fife  House:  April  i,  1825. 

'  I  cannot  overlook  what  may  be  Peel's  course  of  conduct 
upon  this  occasion.  If  he  resigns,  I  shall  be  called  upon 
to  fill  up  his  office,  which  under  the  circumstances  would 
be  the  most  important  office  in  the  State.  And  how  could 
I  fill  it  up,  when  I  had  it  in  contemplation  not  to  remain 
myself  in  the  Government  many  weeks  ?  ' 

On  April  25,  Lord  Fingall  and  other  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
noblemen  waited  on  Mr.  Peel  with  an  address  to  the  King,  desir- 
ing an  appointment  to  present  it  The  address,  after  fervent  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty,  and  pointed  reference  to  the  paternal  feelings 
expressed  and  the  hopes  excited  during  the  recent  royal  \i8it  to 
Ireland,  went  on  to  prove  the  fitness  of  the  time  for'acconiplisli- 
iiig  the  entire  of  his  Majesty's  benevolent  wishes  and  designs/ 

*  The  whole  of  Ireland  reposes  in  profound  tranquillity,  tho 
law  without  the  aid  of  any  extraordinary  powers  everywlieiv 
receives  voluntary  obedience,  and  all  classes  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  now  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  your  parting  admonition 
tliat  we  should  love  one  another.  But  there  still  remains  one 
^reat  act  of  legislative  wisdom  wanting  to  complete  our  happiness, 
and  to  secure  its  permanence,  and  every  circumstance  seems  to 
concur  in  rendering  its  adoption  at  i)ie  present  time  seasonaMi' 
niid  auspicious.  The  felicitous  posture  in  all  the  foreign  and 
(Kunestic  relations  of  the  Empire  has  disembarrassed  the  Le;:is- 
hiture  from  other  cares,  and  renders  it  ini)>ossible  to  attrihutt* 
their  concession  in  our  behalf  to  any  less  elevated  feeling  than 
the  love  of  justice  and  the  sense  of  right.  For  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  object  of  national  adjustment,  which  shall  divest  tht- 
futureofall  inquietude,  and  consign  all  that  is  painful  in  t)u 
past,  except  its  moral,  to  oblivion,  we  look  mainly  to  the  wis-loni 
and  magnanimity  of  our  King.' 

Mr.  Peel  arranged  that  the  address  sliould  be  presented,  but 
en  the  same  day  the  Duke  of  York  made  his  celebrated  sp^teh 
v»)wing  unalterable  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  *  whattvtr 
might  be  his  situation  in  life,  so  help  him  God.*  The  siMHTh 
was  printed  in  letters  of  gold,  as  *  a  record  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  Heir  Presumptive,  to  descend  as  a  Inquest  to  future  ages,' and 
tije  Peers,  by  a  majority  of  48,  threw  out  the  Bill. 
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All  this  time  both  Lord  Liverpool's  resignation  and  Mr.  Peel's 
were  still  in  question. 


Lord  Bathurst  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
(Private  and  confidrntial.)  *  Stanhope  Street :  May  6,  1825. 

*  I  inclose  to  you  a  letter  from  Lord  Liverpool  in 
answer  to  one  in  which  I  endeavoured  to  press  upon  hira 
the  difference  between  his  situation  and  that  of  Mr.  Peel. 
You  will  see  that  he  rests  the  necessity  of  his  resignation 
entirely  on  that  of  Mr.  Peel.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
he  is  not  desirous  that  Peel  should  reconsider  his  decision, 
and  perhaps  if  Peel  were  aware  what  the  result  would  be, 
that  he  would  be  considered  as  the  {person  who  had  given 
up  the  Protestant  cause  and  broken  up  the  party  (for  it  is 
clear  that  Lord  Liverpool  would  justify  himself  to  his 
friends,  l)y  pleading  his  difficulties  in  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  the  other),  he  might  be  induced  to  pause. 
You  are  the  only  i)erson,  I  am  sure,  who  could  have  that 
intiuence  over  him,  and  I  think  it  will  be  well  to  make  an 
attempt  in  good  earnest.* 

Lord  BathurHt  to  Mr.  Pnl. 
*  {}fos(  private  and  confidetituil.)  *  Stunhoi><-  Strt-et:  May  16,  1S25. 

*  I  have  abstained  from  importuning  you  with  advice, 
not  simply  because  I  am  always  unwilling  to  obtrude  it 
where  it  is  not  asked,  but  Incause  1  know  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  has  already  exerted  himself  to  dissuade  yoii 
from  your  resolution.  As  the  tinn*,  however,  approaches 
when  the  decision  will  W  finally  taken,  I  cannot  answer  to 
myself  not  to  entreat  you  to  reflect  upon  the  consequences. 
Your  resignation  will  (Kia>ion  Lr>rd  Liverpool's.  His  will 
cause  the  dissolution  of  thi-  (iovernment.  He  must  justify 
his  resignation  by  the  ntcissity  which  yours  imimses  upon 
him,  and  ui)on  you  alone  therefore  rests  tlu*  resiH>nsibility. 

'  I  l)eg  of  you,  then,.to  consider — Is  it  fair  to  the  Chureli 
of  England  thus  suddenly  to  surrender  a  cause  which  they 
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have  (whether  wisely  or  not,  is  another  question)  in  so 
marked  a  manner  made  their  own?  Even  the  interval 
between  this  and  the  end  of  the  session  would  have  spared 
their  being  exposed  to  laughter  for  this  unexpected  triumph 
over  them. 

'I  will  not  call  to  your  recollection  to  what  a  personally 
painful  struggle  you  are  exposing  the  King,  by  making  a 
change  of  councils  necessary,  nor  what  may  be  felt  by  the 
Univ-ersity,  who  placed  their  confidence  in  you  at  so  early 
a  period  of  your  political  life.  But  is  it  fair  by  the  public, 
whc  are  doing  you  at  this  moment  justice  for  the  firmness 
of  tmiper  wuth  which  you  have  singly  as  a  minister  in  the 
Hoise  of  Commons  maintained  your  opinions  ?  That  your 
resi^ation  in  consequence  of  what  has  happened  is  not 
exptcted,  is  a  pregnant  proof  of  what  will  be  thought  of  it. 
Thci)ersonal  contrarieties  which  you  experience  from  your 
offidal  ix)sition  with  others,  although  they  may  account  for 
you*  action,  will  not,  I  am  afraid,  be  allowed  as  a  satisfactory 
justfication. 

I  am  aware  of  the  i)opularity  which  is  apt  to  follow 
anydisplay  of  indifference  to  ofiice ;  but  you  will  find  that 
pubic  men,  who  have  by  their  resignations  exposed  tlu* 
couitry  to  great  trouble  and  sudden  convulsions,  are  not 
easiy  forgiven.  The  public  confidence  in  them  is  shake  11 
in  away  which  is  not  soon  recovered. 

*I  l)eg  you  to  excuse  the  frankness  with  which  I  havr 
writen.  Do  not  impute  it  to  any  other  cause  than  a 
sincre  interest  in  your  cliaractt-r,  as  well  as  a  conscii-ii- 
tiou  solicitude  for  the  well-l)c*ing  of  the  country.* 

'nder  pressure  of  this  kind,  *  1  was  induced/  says  Mr.  l\v\, 

*  to  *aive  my  wish,  and  to  consent  to  remain,  until  a  new  Parlia- 
nien  had  pronounced  an  opinion.'  * 

Hiis  decision  was  a  tlisai)p()intnient  to  O'Conneil,  who  had 
beeiwritin*,'  confidentially  (May  9)  to  the  Irish  Altorney-Cltneral : 

*  1  hve  <^ood  reason  to  be  convinced  that  the  entire  body  of  llie 
Op]»sition  would  readily  join  Mr.  Canning,  the  Grenvilles,  and 

*  Hansard^s  Debates^  May  i,  1S27. 
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Lord  Liverpool,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lord  Eldon,  Peel,  and  their 
followers.*  The  resistance  of  the  Upper  House,  0*Conneirs 
friends  thought,  might  be  overcome  thus :  '  In  the  event  of 
t'je  Catholic  Relief  Bill  being  throwTi  out  in  the  Lords,  every 
Catholic  in  England  and  Ireland  should  call  for  gold  at  all  the 
banks,  and  then,  to  the  extent  of  their  properties,  add  to  the 
embarrassment  now  created  by  the  excessive  rate  of  exchmge.' 
This  correspondence  Mr.  Plunket  does  not  appear  to  have  com- 
municated to  his  colleagues  Lord  Liverpool  and  Mr.  Pesl,  or 
to  Mr.  Canning,  who  later  in  the  year  took  occasion  to  express 
his  great  regret  that  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  (he  beliaved) 
on  that  alone,  Mr.  Peel  and  he  were  not  at  one. 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Seaford:  Nov.  26,  1&5. 
'  It  is  a  great  and  constant  source  of  regret  to  me  that 
there  is  any  subject  on  which  we  cannot  communicate  feely 
with  each  other.  Happily  there  is  but  that  one  [the 
Catholic  question],  I  believe,  on  which  we  do  not  cordally 
agree.' 

From  these  letters  it  appears  how  exactly  the  reverse  c  the 
truth  was  the  statement  which,  twenty  years  later.  Lord  George 
Bentinck  accused  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  having  made  in  1S29,  nanely, 
*  that  he  had  changed  his  opinions  on  Catholic  Emaucipatiin  in 
1825,  and  had  communicated  that  change  of  opinion  to  thoKarl 
of  Liverpool.'  On  the  contrary,  he  had  told  Lonl  Livi*ix)ol 
tliat,  being  defeated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Cuholic 
question,  but  standin<,'  firm  to  his  own  opinion,  he  uiut  re- 
sign ;  and  only  after  a  lapse  of  six  weeks,  and  solicittMl  V  his 
Protestant  colleagues,  did  he  consent  to  remain,  expressly  ininU-r 
to  support  Lord  Liverpool  in  holding  out  against  the  Cuaolic 
claims,  until  there  mif^'ht  once  more  be  (as,  in  fact,  in  1S27  here 
was)  a  Protestant  majority  to  reject  them.  Such  a  reactin  in 
(Treat  Britain  in  favour  of  Protestantism  was  foreseen  by  Caiiiii<; 
as  a  probable  result  of  the  intemperance  of  O'ConncU  an  his 
colleagues. 

Mr.  Cannin(j  to  Mr.  Plunket. 

'Dec.  13,  125. 

'  The  late  most  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  condiit  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  leaders  in  Ireland,  and  the  mischivous 
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co-operation  with  their  intemperance  of  the  fury  and  violence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ultras  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
abroad,  are  fast  producing  their  natural  fruits,  in  a  most 
decided  alienation  of  the  English  pubUc  mind  from  any 
favourable  or  even  patient  consideration  of  the  Catholic 
question.' 

Several  important  legal  matters  occupied  Mr.  PeePs  attention 
:n  this  year.  In  June  he  canied  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
without  a  dissentient  voice,  a  Bill  for  preventing  frivolous  writs 
in  error,  and  wrote  to  Lord  Liverpool,  entrusting  it  to  his  care  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  to  be  opposed.  The  Bill  was 
founded  on  a  report  from  Commissioners  to  the  effect  that  of 
1,197  such  writs  in  three  years  nine  only  appeared  to  have  been 
ai-gued,  the  remainder  might  be  considered  as  brought  merely  for 
delay. 

On  the  Bills  which  Mr.  Peel  was  preparing  for  amendment  of 
tlie  Criminal  Law,  he  consulted  the  judges,  with  the  approval  of 
Lord  Eldon,  who  himself  offered  to  confer  with  them. 

In  the  recess  Mr.  Peel  was  much  engaged  in  rearranging 
the  order  of  judges  in  Scotland,  in  which  task  he  sought  aid  from 
the  English  Lord  Chancellor,  but  without  much  result. 

He  also  appointed  a  Boyal  Commission  to  report  on  the 
Scottish  Universities,  applying  to  Dr.  Lloyd  and  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  for  the  names  of  persons  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
best  qualified  to  initiate  reforms.  But  his  zeal  in  this  direction 
stopped  short  of  approving  a  suggestion  to  found  a  separate 
University  for  the  Scottish  Highlands. 


Mr.  Peel  to  the  Lord  Advocate. 

•  Whitehall :  Sept.  2S,  1S25. 

'  A  stranger  would  suppose  that  Scotland  was  amply 
supplied  with  universities.  I  have  heard  of  an  account 
of  Aberdeen  which  begins,  **  Aberdeen,  like  England,  hath 
her  two  universities." 

*  However,  you  will  see  my  eorres^wndent  laments  over 
the  deficiency  of  universities  in  the  north-west,  and  pro- 
poses to  garrison  Fort  Augustus  with  professors. 

'  I  presume  that  this  scheme  may  be  knocked  on  the 
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head  ?  Surely  there  is  an  advantage  in  letting  a  native 
of  Skye  see  a  Httle  more  of  the  world  than  Fort  Augustus 
would  exhibit  to  him,  and  in  enabhng  him  to  capti- 
vate his  parishioners  w^ith  all  the  polish  of  a  Glasgow- 
education. ' 

In  October  came  tidings  from  Dublin  that  Lord  W ellesley  was 
about  to  marry,  the  lady  being  Mrs.  Paterson,  an  American  and 
a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  being  ex  officio  neces- 
sarily a  Protestant,  this  threatened  to  raise  the  Catholic  question 
in  a  new  and  delicate  fonn.  The  wedding,  however,  took  place, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  appeared  there  in  his  robes, 
which  the  younger  brother  of  the  bridegi*oom  considered  *  very 
improper.' 

Lord  Liverpool  to  Mr,  Peel. 

'  (Private.)  *  W'almer  Castle :  Oct.  11,1825. 

'  The  reix)rt  of  the  marriage  is  quite  new  to  me.  I  shall 
not,  however,  be  surprised  at  it.  I  know  Lord  Wellesley's 
susce2)tibility,  and  the  lady,  if  she  has  taken  it  into  lur 
head,  is  quite  equal  to  the  accomplishment  of  her  purpose*. 
Tender  the  circumstances  of  his  present  situation  it  would 
1h'  a  very  strange  and  awkward  event.  Under  any  other 
circumstances  I  am  not  sure  it  would  not  be  for  his  a<l- 
vantage.  She  has  no  family,  she  would  entirely  govern 
him,  but  I  think  she  has  sense  enough  to  govern  him  bctti  r 
than  he  governs  himself.' 

The  Duke  of  JVellhufton  to  Mr.  PeeL 

*  Strathtieldsaye :  Nov.  3,  1S25. 

•You  see  that  tlie  marria;^o  in  Dublin  has  lx*en  eeh- 
brated.  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  Is  not  the  appearance  of  tin* 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  /;/  pnnthicaUhus  contrary  t»» 
law  *?  It  is  at  all  events  very  impro^K^r,  considering  what 
the  King  determined  on  that  subject.' 
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Mr.  Ped  to  the  Dnhe  of  WelUnrfton. 

*  Whitehall:  Nov.  4,  1825. 

*  I  apprehend  there  is  a  difference  between  the  law  in 
force  in  England  and  that  of  Ireland  as  to  the  appearance 
of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  in  the  robes  of  his  order,  and 
that  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  law  in  Ireland  if  a  Eoman 
Catholic  bishop  were  publicly  to  officiate  in  such  robes.  It 
certainly  would  have  been  the  l>est  course  to  adhere  to  the 
precedent  laid  down  by  the  King/ 

An  Act  obtained  by  Mr.  Hume  repealing  wholesale  thirty-five 
Acts  against  combination  of  workmen,  had  led  to  such  anta- 
gonism between  capital  and  labour  that  numerous  petitions  were 
presented  to  the  Home  Secretary.  These  he  refen-ed  to  a  select 
committee,  and  ultimately  Mr.  Hume's  Act  was  repealed.  Tlic 
Home  Secretary's  own  opinions  appear  in  a  letter  of  thanks  for 
an  address  on  this  subject  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Jeffrey. 

Mr,  Ped  to  Mr.  Leonard  Horner. 

•  Whitehall :  Nov.  29,  1S25, 

*  I  hope  that  we  have  now  seen  the  worst  of  the  evils  of 
combination — I  speak  of  that  combination  which  strikes  at 
the  perfect  free  will  of  the  labourer.  It  api>ears  to  me  that 
they  attained  the  height  which  they  reached  from  a  com- 
bination of  causes  of  eacli  of  which  the  force  has  been 
abated. 

*  There  was  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  workman  to 
make  an  exi>eriment  of  the?  new  powers  which  the  total 
repeal  of  the  C<mibinatioii  Laws  gave  him.  Sufficient  pre- 
cautions were  not  taken  in  the  Act  of  1823,  the  first  sub- 
stitute for  the  old  Combination  Laws,  to  prevent  that 
species  of  annoyance  wliii-h  numbers  can  exercise  towards 
individuals,  short  of  personal  violence  and  actual  threat,  but 
nearly  as  effectual  for  its  object. 

•There  certainly  was  at  the  same  time  a  great  and 
sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  Ial>our.  I  think  the 
law  with  regard  to  combination  as  it  at  present  stands  is 
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founded  upon  just  principles,  and  I  believe  it  will  ultimately 
be  as  effectual  as  law  can  be. 

*  Men  who,  as  Mr.  Jeffrey  justly  observes,  have  no  pro- 
perty except  their  manual  skill  and  strength  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  confer  together,  if  they  think  fit,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  at  what  rate  they  will  sell  that  property. 
But  the  possession  of  such  a  privilege  justifies,  while  it 
renders  more  necessary,  the  severe  punishment  of  any 
attempt  to  control  the  free  will  of  others. 

*  A  conviction  of  the  uselessness  of  such  attempts  will, 
however,  be  much  more  serviceable  than  the  fear  of  their 
punishment.' 

The  winter  of  1825-6  was  marked  by  a  violent  monetary  dis- 
turbance and  panic.  The  country  banks  generally  were  in  an 
unsound  state,  and  were  driven  to  apply  to  the  Bank  of  England 
for  exceptional  assistance.  In  this  crisis  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  faiiii- 
liarity  with  the  requirements  of  trade  enabled  him  to  iiuikc 
suggestions  which  were  found  pmctically  useful. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Drayton:  Dec.  15,  1S25. 

*  Since  you  left  me,  I  have  had  a  visit  from  my  friend 
Mr.  Attwood,  who  informs  me  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
many  recent  failures  in  London,  public  confidence  is  wry 
much  shaken  in  Birminjjjham  and  other  large  comnRrcial 
towns,  from  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium  of  a  stabk* 
nature.  Gold  is  in  a  considerable  degree  withdrawn  from 
this  country  at  a  time  when  an  increased  circulating  me- 
dium is  required  to  maintain  our  extended  comnu'rcial 
and  manufacturing  dealings.  If  the  mischief  is  not  im- 
mediately arrested,  and  confidence  restored,  the  national 
tranquillity  may  be  exjwcted  to  be  sjK^edily  interrupted,  and 
our  public  revenue  to  give  way  to  general  distress. 

*  Government  alone  is  able  to  afford  timely  aid,  and 
should  encourage  the  Bank  to  lay  out  very  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  should  also  induce 
them  at  this  critical  time  to  discount  all  good  promissory 
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notes  and  good  bills,  though  of  a  description  neglected  in 
quiet  times.  If  the  issuing  of  one-pound  notes  also  is  not 
immediately  adopted  by  the  Bank,  the  country  will  soon  be 
visited  by  unparalleled  misfortune,  and  general  confusion 
will  succeed  to  our  late  happy  situation. 

*  As  such  a  provision  will  be  attended  with  a  considerable 
loss  of  time,  in  the  mean  time  everything  practicable  should 
he  adopted  to  prevent  the  country  bankers  from  withdrawing 
their  notes  from  circulation.  Our  commercial  ship  should 
not  be  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  waves  merely  for  want 
of  a  rudder. 

*  I  wish  you  to  see  Mr.  Attwood,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  my  letter,  and  can  give  you  valuable 
information  on  this  most  important  matter/ 


Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
•  [Private  and  confidential.)  •Whitehall :  Dec.  16,  1S25. 

*  I  saw  Mr.  Attwood  immediately  on  his  presenting  your 
letter.  I  went  with  him  myself  to  Lord  Liverpoors,  and 
1  f];ot  an  interview  for  him  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  without  a  moment's  delay. 

'  It  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
(»tTer  any  suggestion  to  a  commercial  body  like  the  Bank  of 
Kn^^land,  which  has  its  own  particular  interest  to  attend  to, 
with  respect  to  the  species  of  security  on  which  it  should 
advance  its  funds.  I  have  done,  however,  everything  which 
could  be  done  in  the  case  of  Birmingham.  The  ultimate 
tieeision  must  be  left  with  the  Bank,  but  the  Bank  knows 
that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  (rovernment  that  accommoda- 
tion on  good  security  should  be  liberally  granted  during  the 
present  pressure. 

*  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  two  of  your  suggestions 
have  been  already  acted  upon.  The  Bank  has  applied  a 
portion  of  its  funds  to  the  purchase  of  Exchequer  bills,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  day  there  has  been  an  issue  of  one-2)ound 
notes  by  the  Bank  of  England/ 
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Mr.  Attwood  had  laid  before  Mr.  Peel  the  followhig  informa- 
tion : 

*  A  universal  run  upon  all  the  country  banks  makes  a 
universal  demand  from  them  upon  the  London  banks.  These 
latter  cannot  possibly  stand  such  an  enormous  drain,  they  qo  on 
themselves  but  from  day  to  day.  On  Friday  evening  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  eminent  houses  in  the  City  had  not  made  up  its 
mind  to  open  its  doors  the  next  morning  until  eleven  o'clock. 
UiK)n  the  above  upwards  of  sixty  country  banks  draw.  There  are 
three  other  City  houses  who  have  each  upwards  of  sixty  country 
banks  drawing  from  them.  These  three  houses  have  each  had 
severe  runs  upon  them,  and  if  the  above-mentioned  house  stops, 
they  must  themselves  instantly  shut,  thus  at  once  returning  the 
hills  of  250  country  bankers  more.  Smith  Payne  and  Jones  Loyd 
will  take  up  no  more  country  banks. 

'  Seventy  country  banks  have  already  stopped  in  less  than  one 
week,  having  a  circulation  of  cash  notes  of  from  2o,oooZ.  to 
200,000/.  The  average  cannot  be  less  than  50,000/.  each,  wliich 
gives  a  total  of  three  millions  sterling  of  cash  notes  all  rendered 
a  loss  to  the  holders  in  one  week,  the  holders  being  principally 
poor  people,  whose  daily  bread  depended  upon  these  nott-s. 
Seventeen  more  country  banks  had  their  bills  returned  by  the 
London  banks  last  night,  and  among  these  were  the  most  abluent 
and  solid  country  banks.  If  gentlemen  say  that  other  stronger 
houses  remain,  it  is  not  true.' 

This  alarming  crisis,  with  its  grave  responsibilities,  forced  on 
the  Home  Secretary's  attention  the  perils  arising  from  an  unsound 
banking  system,  especially  the  disasters  it  might  bring  ui>on  the 
working  classes  from  waste  of  capital,  and  impressed  on  him  the 
urgent  need  for  reforms  such  as  he  afterwards  carried  into  law. 

From  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Staffordshire  Mr.  IVil 
obtained  information  tliroujrh  a  friend,  to  whom  he  wrote  freely 
on  the  necessity  for  a  review  of  the  system  of  banking  in  England . 
su<;<:esting  that  it  might  w*ith  advantage  be  assimilated  to  that 
established  in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Pi'i'l  in  Mr.  E.  J.  Littleton.^ 

^{I'riratc  and  coufnietitial.)  *  Whitehall:  Dec.  2  j.  1S25. 

'lam  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for  the  detailed  an«l 
very  useful  communieation.s  which  )'ou  have  recently  sviit 
to  me. 

'  Afterwards  Lord  Hatherton. 
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*  Our  accounts  generally  this  morning  are  more  satis- 
factorj-.  At  Bristol  there  is  much  less  embarrassment  than 
we  had  reason  to  expect  from  a  recent  failure  there.  Sir 
John  Byng  sends  me  this  morning  good,  I  almost  fear  too 
good,  accounts  from  the  manufacturing  districts  in  York- 
shire. 

*  You  shall  have  Mr.  Forster's  very  sensible  letter  back 
again  to-morrow.  He  advises  very  liberal  issues  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  They  have  made  immense  issues  lately. 
They  issued  not  less  than  eight  millions  in  the  course  of 
one  week.  It  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  to  keep  the 
exchanges  at  least  not  unfavourable. 

*  I  anticipate  more  inconvenience  from  the  glut  of  every 
article  of  consumption,  than  I  do  from  the  recent  failures. 
I  fear  that  we  have  been  working  too  fast,  building  too  fast, 
imi)orting  too  fast,  and  that  when  confidence  in  banking 
establishments  shall  have  been  restored,  we  shall  still  ihid 
that  there  will  be  much  less  demand  for  labour  than  there 
has  been. 

*  I  heard  of  Lord  Talbot's  notice  to  his  tenantry  some 
days  shice,  and  I  confess  it  surprised  me.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  issued  a  similar  notice  to  his  tenants  near 
Jkistol.  It  created  great  alarm.  If  Lords  Lieutenant  do 
these  things,  who  can  be  suri)rised  if  those  not  in  authority 
f<»ll(Av  their  example? 

*  I  know  an  instance  in  which  a  humble  farmer  lodged 
thrte  hundreil  sovereigns  with  a  banker  at  Guildford  for  the 
txpiess  purpose  of  assisting  him  by  a  proof  of  conlidenee. 
These  sovereigns  with  many  others  were  swept  from  the 
<'ounter  by  a  pei*r  of  tin*  nahn,  who  determhied  to  providi* 
for  his  own  indivi<lual  suftty,  and  would  have  nothing  but 
g«»ld  in  return  for  his  deposit. 

'  I  am  so  sanj^nim*  as  not  only  to  believe  that  we  shall 
gt  t  through  th«-  pn  ^t-nt  dilViculties,  but  that  ultimate  good, 
afttr  sonu-  si  vtn'  sulVrring.  will  result  from  them.  They 
must  lead  to  a  review  of  the  system  of  banking  in  this 
country  (England),  and  its  establishment  upon  more  rational 
principles.' 
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Mr.  Littleton  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Teddesley  :  Dec.  25.  1825. 

*  The  run  on  the  banks  seems  to  have  ceased,  and  some 
of  the  bankers  have  again  begun  to  issue  their  own  notes. 
It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  bankers  themselves,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  if  the  runs  are  not  recommenced, 
with  due  caution  it  may  be  safe  for  them  to  discount  again. 
But  for  months  to  come  this  will  be  done  very  sparingly, 
and  the  derangement  of  all  contracts,  the  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  distress  of  the  working  classes  is  sure  to  be 
great.  Already  the  men  in  the  coal  and  iron  trades  are 
employed  only  half  the  days  in  the  week  at  very  reduced 
wages,  and  I  fear  that  among  manufacturers  numerous 
stoppages  will  ensue.' 

*  Dec.  3 1 . — I  shall  for  my  own  part  be  delighted  to 
see  some  measures  tending  to  give  stability  to  provincial 
banks,  and  which  may  secure  to  them  a  permanent  public 
confidence.  The  present  system  is  all  in  favour  of  fictitious 
capitalists,  while  it  is  ruinous  to  men  of  real  •  property. 
Country  bankers  of  real  capital  have  been  so  alarmed  that  I 
think  you  would  find  them  less  averse  than  they  would  have 
been  formerly  to  submit  to  restrictions.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Littleton. 
•  {Private.)  *  London:  Jan.  3,  1826. 

'  Would  not  such  a  system  of  banking  as  that  esta- 
blished in  Scotland,  the  virtual  efi'ect  of  which  is  to  throw 
the  whole  business  into  firms  comi)osed  of  a  great  number 
of  partners,  and  of  unquestionable  solidity,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  sixiculator,  give  more  real  security  to  the  public  than 
any  obligation  ui>on  country  bankers  to  dejwsit  Government 
securities?* 

Among  Mr.  Peers  confidential  letters  of  this  winter  one  is 
written  by  him  to  Pr.  Lloyd  at  Oxford,  with  the  view  of  stirring 
up  the  University  to  increase  the  amount  of  accommodation  for 
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students.     But  his  offer  seems  to  have  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd. 
(Private  and  confide7iiial.)  *  Whitehall :  Jan.  24,  1826. 

*  Has  Oxford  sufficiently  attended  to  what  is  doing  at 
Cambridge  with  respect  to  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  the  colleges  ?  If  every  college  in  Oxford  is  pressed  for  want 
of  accommodation,  and  many  more  members  would  enter 
if  they  could  be  admitted,  why  not  consider  at  least  the 
expediency  of  making  such  additions  as  are  required 
by  the  gi'owing  opulence  and  increasing  numbers  of  the 
coulitry  ? 

*  It  strikes  me  that  this  is  a  most  important  matter,  both 
as  it  concerns  the  credit  of  the  University  and  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  I  apprehend  that  there  could  be 
little  difficulty  in  raising  any  sum  of  money  that  could  be 
required.  The  security  for  the  interest  would  be  the  pay- 
ment to  be  made  by  students  for  the  occupation  of  the 
rooms  to  be  built.  So  far  as  Parliament  is  concerned,  I 
would  most  cheerfully  iHjrform  that  which  would  be  nothing 
more  than  my  duty,  in  taking  charge  of  any  Bill  that  might 
l)e  necessary.  Shall  1  take  any  step  ujion  the  subject,  I 
mean  such  as  that  of  ni<  nlioiiinj^  it  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University  ?  1  should,  (►!'  coursi-,  lirst  with  to  know  what  is 
the  feeling  hi  Oxford  up<ni  il.  Canyon  uieiitinii  it  to  the 
Vice-Chancellor  and  otlars  in  authority  in  a  private  way  ?  * 

In  December,  Dr.  LIiaJ  liad  .siiil  ^Ir.  Peel  a  soriaon,  inviting 
remarks.     Of  the  answer  a  porlioii  oiilv  is  piesorvLd. 

Mr.  I'r.l  /..  lh\  Lloi/ti. 

*  "  Whoses(H»ver  hin>  vr  nniii.  tluy  an-  ninitti  d.'*  How 
docs  remission  ditVer  fn)ni  a  full  as>uran<e  thai  the  sins  re- 
mitted will  be  wholly  ixiiiiplitl  from  puni^hnuiit  in  the 
world  to  come  ? 

•I  believe  sincere  rei>entance  to  Ik?  an  essential  condition 
of  God's  mercy,  that  without  it  there  must  be  hie vi table 

c  G 
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and  severe  punishment.  But  I  can  hardly  beUeve  that  a 
deathbed  repentance,  though  perfectly  sincere,  after  a  life  of 
continued  transgression,  will  necessarily  entitle  a  sinner  to 
the  whole  measure  of  God's  mercy.  Still  less  can  I  place 
entire  confidence  in  the  full  authority  of  every  minister  of 
the  Church  of  England,  without  exception,  to  say  even  to  the 
truly  repentant  sinner,  "  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from  all  thy  sins,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

'This  is  very  like  a  solemn  judicial  sentence,  which  I 
should  think  no  nuin  can  in  this  world  safely  pronounce, 
and  which  can  only  be  entirely  and  thoroughly  relied  on 
when  pronounced  by  a  Superior  Being,  to  whom  all  helurts 
are  open,  and  from  whom  no  desires  are  hid/ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd  to  ^fr.  Peel. 

*  Cheltenham :  Dec.  23,  1825. 

'  Many  thanks  for  your  criticisms.  I  accept  all  the  re- 
marks and  shall  attend  to  them,  but  I  must  needs  tell  you 
that  in  regard  to  the  great  doctrine  of  Christianity  you  are 
little  better  than  a  heretic' 

The  above  letter  is  endorsed  : 

*  Mem. — This  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  nie  of 
which  part  only  appears  among  the  letters  returned  to 
nie  by  Lloyd's  executor  at  his  death.  This  contains  the 
doubts  which  made  Lloyd  pronounce  me  little  better  than 
a  heretic.  *  R.  P.' 

Several  letters  indicate  Mr.  Peers  constant  interest  in  tlie 
advancement  of  learning  and  the  arts.  It  was  in  1825  that  lie 
determimHl  to  provide  at  Harrow  a  gold  medal  to  be  annually 
adjudged  to  the  best  Latin  composition  in  prose. 

At  the  same  time  he  advisrsl  the  King  to  found  two  gold 
medals  to  he  given  annually  by  the  Royal  Society,  indicating  that 
th"  Treasury  might  j)rovide  for  the  pecuniar}'  charge,  an  arrange- 
ment which  the  King  at  once  approved. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Kinf/. 

*  Whitehall :  Nov.  26,  1825. 

r 

/  *  Mr.  Peel  feels  confident  that  your  Majesty  will  receive 

with  favour  the  suggestion  which  Mr.  I\e\  takes  the  liberty 

of  offering  with  respect  to  the  Royal  Society. 

*  The  only  medal  given  by  that  society  as  an  incitement 
to  exertion  on  the  part  of  men  of  science  was  founded  by 
a  private  individual ;  and  as  the  society  itself  is  an  ancient 
institution  owing  its  origin  to  the  Crown,  it  api)oar8  to 
Mr.  Peel  that  it  would  be  a  very  approiniate  mark  of  royal 
favour,'  as  it  would  no  doubt  be  a  iH>wurful  stimulus  to 
science,  if  your  Majesty  were  pleased  to  permit  ilr.  Peel  to 
announce  to  the  Boyal  Society  that  your  Majesty  had  com- 
manded two  gold  medals  to  be  in  future  annually  given  as 
honorary  rewards  for  the  best  papers  sent  in  to  tlie  Council 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  on  scientific  subjects  to  be  proposed 
by  them.  • 

'  Perhaps  at  this  time,  when  so  many  new  institutions 
of  a  literary  nature  unconnected  with  the  Crown  are  daily 
starting  into  existence,  it  may  be  i>eculiarly  ustful  to  ex- 
tend the  influence  of  those  establishments  which  liave  been 
derived  from  the  Crown,  and  to  give  an«>tlu'r  of  the  many 
proofs  of  your  Majesty's  warm  solicitude  for  tlu-  interests  of 
literature. 

*  Mr.  Pi't'l  has  not  mentioned  this  «-ul.j»  .-t  to  anyone 
but  Lord  I-.iverpool,  and  to  him  only  N\iih  tli«-  view  of 
ascertaining  whether  the  Treasury  wnuKl  jirnvjijo  f«»r  the 
pecuniary  charge  of  the  medals,  wliieh  niij^lii  be  of  ilic 
value  of  twenty  guineas  each.  His  Lonlship  njosi  eordialiy 
acquiescid.' 

The  letter  is  endorsiMl :  •Ketnnnd  i«»  nu-  l.y  Sir  AVilliam 
Knighton  on  November  2S,  the  Kiii^'  tiitirely  jti'i-mving,  but 
desiring  that  the  ninlals  sliould  be  of  llie  value  o\  Udy  guineas 
each.* 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Peel's  fornur  tutor  at  II;i?r.>w,  who  had 
fallen  into  some  embarrassment  by  becomin;;  se^uriry  for  a  friiud, 
evoked  at  once  a  delicate  aud  gtnerous  ris|Kiiisv. 

c  c  2 
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Mr.  Peel  to  the  Rev.  Mark  Drury. 
•  (Private,)  *  WhitehaU :  Nov.  9.  1S25. 

'  I  hear  with  very  great  concern  that  you  are  in  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

*  I  do  not  collect  from  your  letter  the  precise  nature  of 
them,  but  I  much  fear  that  if  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
relief  consiHts  in  the  loan  of  money,  I  cannot  be  of  much 
service  to  you,  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  ovm  expenses 
have  so  far  exceeded  my  income  that  I  have  been  compelled 
within  the  last  few  weeks  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  the  deficiency. 

*  If,  however,  you  are  in  immediate  difficulty,  and  if  the 
sum  of  200/.  will  be  of  the  slightest  assistance,  I  shall 
derive  real  satisfaction  from  your  acceptance  of  it.  T  will 
desire  my  banker  to  i)ay  that  sum  to  your  order,  and  he 
will  of  course  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause.' 

Anothtr  letter  of  this  year  submits  to  the  Prime  Minister 
Mr.  Peel's  nuHlenUe  tli'sires  in  behalf  of  members  of  his  own 
family.  It  sliows  also  bow  little  work  in  Parliament  Mr.  Peel 
li»ft  to  his  Under  Secretin y. 

Mr.  Vi'i'J  to  Lord  LirerjHtnl. 

*iPniiit>  «;»n/  .  otifU.  ntiiti.)  *  Whitehall :  Dec.  24,  1S25. 

*  1  lisive  always  avoided  as  far  as  i>ossible  troubling  you 
with  any  personal  <ibjeet.s.  About  myself  jiersonally,  in- 
deed, I  never  can  have  occasion  to  trouble  you,  but  there 
are  two  i»<)int.s  in  which  on  account  of  others  I  feel  a  very 
warm  interest,  and  whieh  I  mention  to  you  with  a  full 
contid»-nee  that  your  inchnation  will  be  to  gratify  me  when 
it  is  in  y«»ur  iH»wtr. 

*  In  the  tirst  j>lace,  I  am  de.sirous  that  some  official  ju'o- 
niotinn  should  be  ;;iven  to  Dawson  (my  brother-in-law)  when 
a  fair  i»pjH)rtunity  shall  offer.  He  is  cai)able  of  greater 
t  xertion  tijan  any  which  is  now  called  for  from  him.  He 
ih  most  anxious  to  exert  himself,  but  I  find  it  very  difficult 
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to  transfer  to  anyone  any  portion  of  the  business  of  my 
oi&ee  which  is  to  be  transacted  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  prefer  doing  the  whole  of  it  myself.  A  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State  would  enable  me  to 
appoint  my  brother  William  to  it. 

'  In  the  second  place,  though  indeed  it  is  not  a  secondary 
consideration  with  me,  I  am  most  anxious  for  some  prefer- 
ment in  the  Church  for  my  brother,  the  Eev.  John  Peel.  I 
wish  you  would  inquire  as  to  his  character  and  abilities  as  a 
preacher.  He  lived  tor  nearly  a  year  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  repeatedly  did  duty  there.  Dr.  Lloyd  was  his  tutor 
at  Christ  Church.  He  will  have  a  very  considerable  fortune, 
and  therefore  mere  provision  in  the  Church  is  not  the  main 
object.  But  I  have  every  confidence  that  he  will  greatly 
distinguish  himself,  and  distinguish  himself  not  merely  as 
a  preacher,  but  by  the  most  unremitting  attention  to  all  those 
daily  duties  of  a  minister  which  are  sometimes  overlooked. 
I  doubt  whether  he  would  not  choose  the  severe  labour  of 
a  populous  parish  rather  than  mere  preferment  unaccom- 
panied by  clerical  duties.  His  character  must  be  known  lo 
the  Bishop  of  London. 

*  Although  he  is  my  brother,  I  would  not  speak  of  him 
as  I  have  done  if  I  did  not  feel  assured  that  if  he  lives  he 
will  do  credit  to  the  Church  of  I^nj^land.' 

Lin'd  Tsinrjfon!  to  Mr,  Vtil? 

*C.oinbi'  \Voo<l :  Dec.  2S,  iSj>. 

*  It  is  scarcely  nectssary  feu-  me  to  say  how  anxious  1 
must  feel  to  lind  the  nuans  of  accomplishing  any  objfi-ls 
which  you  may  have  at  heart. 

*As  to  an  nrranpjrment  by  which  Mr.  Dawson  in:iy 
vacate  the  otVice  of  Tnclcr  Secretary  of  State  for  y.  ur 
brother,  I  will  exi)Iain  to  you,  when  we  nuct,  the  olVni.il 
engagements  to  wliiili  I  am  at  present  subject,  and  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  hear  from  you  any  suggestion. 

*  With  respect  to  your  brother  in  the  Church,  I  will  cer- 

'  From  Lord  Livcrpoors  manuscript  papers. 
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tainly  bear  your  wishes  in  my  inind.  You  are  aware  that 
as  to  livings  the  Chancellor  is  the  great  leviathan,  he  has 
nine  out  of  ten  in  the  patronage  of  the  Crown.  I  have  no 
doubt,  however,  that  if  I  remain  in  my  present  situation,  I 
shall  be  enabled  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  to  propose  to 
you  a  suitable  establishment  for  your  brother.' 

In  the  Act  ultimately  passed  in  1825  by  Mr.  Goulbum, 
with  the  support  of  Canning  and  Plunket,  for  suppressing  mis- 
chievous societies  in  Ireland,  a  clause  had  been  introduced,  as 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Peel,  exempting  any  society  acting  merely 
for  purposes  of  public  or  private  charity  ilc.  Taking  advantage 
of  this,  O'Counell  had  at  once  dissolved  the  first  GathoUc  Associa- 
tion, fonning  in  its  place  another  for  charitable  and  other  purposes 
allowed  by  law.  This  was,  of  course,  little  more  than  changing 
the  name,  but  Mr.  Peel  at  once  saw  the  difficulty  of  proclaiming 
the  meetings  of  the  new  association  as  illegal,  and  wrote  to 
warn  the  Irish  Government  against  hasty  proceedings. 


Mr.  IWI  to  Mr.  Goulhurn. 

*  Whitehall :   Jan.  6,  1S26. 

*  Surely  it  would  be  a  very  rash  measure  to  pronounce 
beforehand  a  meeting  to  1h»  illegal,  which  may  Ih.»  legal, 
but  which  I  believe  nn>st  certainly  would  he  made  legal, 
and  would  be  holden  a<  such,  in  the  event  of  a  previous 
proclamation. 

*  If  ever  a  proclamation  does  issue,  for  God's  sake  let  it 
Im?  a  shorter  one  than  the  one  which  Joy  drew  up.  Let  it 
refer  generally  to  the  statute.  I  tried  at  the  Cabinet  the 
other  day  to  read  his  proc!amati(m,  but  though  there  were 
only  a  few  members  prcM  nt,  without  colds,  I  was  couglieil 
down  bef<'re  I  had  got  half  through  the  recital  of  the  Act, 
long  before  I  got  to  the  thing  priK-laimed.' 

In  the  mean  time  the  Tuder  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  whose  indiscretions  were  constantly  laid  to  the 
charge  of  his  chief,  had  been  stirring  up  trouble  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 
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Mr,  Dawson  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Dublin :  Jan.  14,  1826. 

*  Of  course  you  have  seen  the  account  of  what  took  place 
at  Derry.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  3'ou  approve  of  the 
proceedings,  for  without  your  approbation  I  should  not  feel 
the  least  pleasure  at  all  the  plaudits  and  all  the  praise  of 
the  greatest  multitudes.  If  I  were  to  judge  by  the  effect 
produced  there,  and  by  the  reports  I  have  received  from 
England  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  I  should  be  induced  to 
think  that  I  had  done  some  good  to  the  cause,  but  I  am 
not  altogether  satisfied  with  such  expressions,  and  I  would 
rather  have  your  opinion  that  I  had  not  done  evil,  than  any 
other  testimony  whatever. 

*  The  feeling  in  the  North  of  Ireland  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion is  stronger  than  ever,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Protestants  only  wanted  an  assurance 
of  support  to  express  their  own  feelings  in  the  most  unequi- 
vocal manner.  I  was  therefore  tempted,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  shutting  of  the  gates  of  Derry,  to  give  vent  to  my 
own  sentiments,  and  to  clieer  up  the  Protestant  spirit  in  as 
warm  a  manner  as  I  could. 

*  I  was  induced  to  take  notice  of  O'Connell,  Shell,  and 
others  in  the  manner  I  did,  from  being  asked  in  every  com- 
pany what  effect  their  evidence  produced  ;  and  as  all  public 
matters  are  very  little  undt*rstood  in  such  distant  districts, 
I  thought  it  right  to  tell  my  constituents  the  truth.' 

The  evidence  referred  to  was  that  f^ven  before  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  which  O'Connell  writes  :  *  Colonel 
Dawson,  the  brother-in-law  of  Peel,  again  assured  me  1  had  done 
away  many  prejudices  of  his.'  This  effect  does  not  appear  to 
have  lasted  long.  Mr.  Peel  wrote  privately  to  Mr.  (ioulbiirn, 
disclaiming  any  connection  with  the  Derry  speech  ;  and  to 
Mr,  Dawson  himself  a  temperate  but  significant  rebuke. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Dawson. 

(Undated.) 

*  It  is  needless  after  the  event  to  give  anj-  oj^inion  uj>on 
the  poHcy  of  the  proceedings  at  Derry. 

'  I  certainly,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Catholic  question, 
should  have  thought  forbearance  a  more  prudent  course 
BO  far  as  public  interests  are  concerned. 

'  I  have  never  sought  to  control  the  opinions  of  others, 
but  I  have  felt  very  anxious,  on  account  of  the  official  rela- 
tion in  which  you  stand  to  me,  that  when  j'ou  express  your 
opinions  upon  Irish  affairs,  you  should  make  it  clearly 
understood  that  you  are  speaking  exclusively  in  your 
individual  capacity. 

'  When  I  read  your  speeches  at  Derry,  I  could  have  no 
doubt  that  the  general  impression  must  inevitably  l>e  that 
those  speeches  were  made  after  previous  conmiunication  and 
in  concert  with  me.  I  believe  one  of  the  speeches  concludes 
with  an  assurance  that  the  persons  whom  you  address  will 
find  champions  in  the  highest  quarters.  Whether  that 
expression  refers  to  persons  in  the  highest  oftin-s,  or  in  the 
highest  stations  in  the  country,  the  declaration  could  not 
fail  to  be  con>idered  as  authorised. 

*  After  what  has  passed  between  Mr.  O'Coiniell  and  me,  I 
perhaps  might  have  hoped  that  out  of  regard  to  my  private 
feelings  a  person  nearly  connected  with  nu-  would  either 
have  abstained  from  an  attack  upon  him,  <»r  at  the  It-ast 
would  have  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  I  was  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  intention  to  make  it. 

*  I  have  only  now  to  make  one  request,  that  the  explana- 
tion, which  should  have  been  given  at  first,  may  not  bo 
given  now.  That  would  carry  with  it  the  ap])earance  of  an 
ajwlog^v  made  by  me,  or  on  my  bc»half,  which  wouM  Im-  yet 
more  i)ainful  to  my  feelings  than  the  impression  that  I 
was  a  party  to  the  proceedings  at  l>erry.' 

About  the  pnmc  date  ^fr.  Leslie  Foster  sent  confidintially  to 
Mr.  Peel  resolutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland, 
laying  down  the  coiiditions  on  which  cliildren  of  their  faith  might 
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'  under  existing  circumstances '  bo  allowed  to  enter  the  same 
schools  witli  Protestant  children,  *  for  the  purpose  of  literary 
insti-uction.'  The  terms  were  as  follows  :  Where  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  are  the  majority,  the  teacher  must  be  of  that 
Church  ;  where  thoy  are  a  minority,  there  must  be  a  permanent 
Boman  Catholic  assistant ;  and  in  either  case  the  teacher  must 
be  recommended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  removable 
by  him.  These  teachers  must  not  be  trained  or  controlled  by 
persons  professing  a  different  faith  ;  for  religious  instruction  the 
books  must  be  approved  by  the  prelates ;  and  for  common  in- 
struction no  book  must  be  used  if  objected  to  by  the  bishop  on 
grounds  of  religion.  Further,  no  school  must  be  transferred  out 
of  Roman  Catholic  hands.  The  manifesto  ends  :  *  Responsible 
as  we  are  to  God  for  the  souls  of  our  Hocks,  we  shall  in  our 
respective  dioceses  withhold  our  concurrence  and  support  from 
any  system  of  education  which  will  not  fully  accord  with  these 
principles.' 

These  conditions  Mr.  Foster  regarded  as  impracticable,  but 
his  colleagues  on  the  Education  Commission  were  making  a 
furtlier  attempt  to  come  to  terms.  His  own  view  was  that  a 
rupture  was  inevitable,  in  which  case  he  thought  the  policy  of 
the  Government  should  be  to  uphold  and  extend  the  existing 
schools.  •  If  the  priests,'  he  writes,  *  can  but  obtain  the  pubhc 
money,  tliey  will  carry  the  people  with  them,  and  educate  them 
in  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  hatred  of  us  all.'     Mr.  Peel  replies  : 


Mr.  Veel  to  Mr.  Lcsh'r  Foatrr. 

*  {rrivatc.)  •Wliiuliiill :  Ttb.  16.  1S26. 

*  I  entirely  concur  with  you  in  opinion,  first,  that  we 
ought  not  to  abandon  or  impair  our  oxistinj^  means  of 
in.structinj:;  the  people,  until  we  are  quite  sure  that  some 
better  means  can  be  devised ;  and  secondly,  that  Parliament 
ought  not  to  Ki*ant  funds  to  the  Roman  Catholic  prelacy  or 
priesthood,  for  the  separate  education  of  Roman  Catholics. 
If  on  fair  terms  they  will  accept  a  common  education,  well 
and  p;ood.  If  they  will  not,  they  have  no  rif^ht  to  expect, 
nor  would  it  in  my  opinion  be  fair  10  j^ive  them,  public  aid 
for  the  instruction  of  Roman  Catholic  children  ai>art  from 
Protestants.  By  giving  it  wc  should  be  establishing  by 
legislative  authority  a  more   marked   line  of  distinction 
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between    Protestant   and    Catholic    than    even   exists    at 
present.' 

During  the  winter  the  Duke  of  Welhngton  bad  gone  to  Russia 
on  a  special  mission,  and  letters  to  him  from  Mr.  Peel  report  tlie 
proceedings  of  the  Ministry  in  his  absence.  Money  being  still 
scarce,  the  principles  of  currency  and  banking  were  much  dis- 
cussed, bimetallism  included.  But  the  most  burning  question 
was  that  of  issuing  freely  Exchequer  bills  to  reUeve  commercial 
distress.  Against  recourse  to  so  dangerous  a  remedy,  Peel  and 
Canning  both  stood  firm,  prepared  to  retire  from  office  rather 
than  give  way,  and  Peel  dissuaded  the  Prime  Minister  firom  re- 
signing. Scotland  meanwhile,  led  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  had 
suffered  severely  fiom  the  bankuig  crisis,  did  battle  to  retain  her 
one-pound  notes. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duhe  of  WelUiuium. 

•  Feb.  lo,  iS2^. 

'  AVe  had  a  Cabinet  yesterday,  to  consider  of  the  langiiapcc 
which  should  be  held  to-night  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  discontinuance  of  small  note 
circulation  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  We  resolved  that  the 
best  course  would  be  to  declare  an  opinion  that  the  general 
principle  of  the  measure  applied  to  England  must  at  an  early- 
period  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
that  we  had  not  sufficient  information  as  to  the  state  of 
banking  and  currency  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  be  able 
at  present  to  enter  into  details. 

*  AVe  hear  of  a  resolute  opposition  on  the  part  of  tlu» 
country  bankers  to  the  proposed  jilan  for  throwing  open 
the  banking  trade  at  a  certain  distance  from  London. 
Baring  has  been  talking  of  moving  as  an  amendment  to 
liobinson's  motion  of  to-night,  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
mittee of  general  iinjuiry  into  the  state  of  the  circulation 
and  commercial  distress.  He  will  press  his  views  as  t<» 
making  silver  as  well  as  gold  a  legal  tender.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  proi>osition,  suliject  to  some  modification,  shouhi 
not  be  rejected,  at  least  that  it  should  be  most  maturely 
considered.* 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Berlin:  Feb.  18,  1826. 

*  In  respect  to  the  currency,  my  opinion  is  that  we  must 
persevere  in  our  measure  in  respect  to  England,  which  lam 
certain  is  right,  but  we  must  proceed  very  slowly.  I  think 
I  should  extend  it  to  Ireland,  and  eventually  to  Scotland,  but 
in  neither  at  the  same  time  as  in  England,  nor  previous  to 
a  deliberate  inquiry.  I  should  doubt  the  expediency  of 
making  silver  as  well  as  gold  our  standard.  AMierever  silver 
and  gold  are  current  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  country, 
as  at  Paris  for  instance,  there  is  an  agio  upon  gold,  which 
varies,  and  therefore  cannot  depend  solely  upon  the  greater 
convenience  of  gold  than  of  silver.  In  England,  the  agio 
would  vary  in  proportion  as  the  sources  of  one  or  other  of 
these  metals  are  productive,  not  only  positively,  but  relatively 
to  each  other. 

'  We  must  expect  that  the  result  of  all  these  mining 
speculations  will  be  to  augment  the  produce  of  silver,  and 
the  difference  of  the  value  of  that  metal  in  relation  will  in- 
crease daily  ;  and  if  we  made  silver  a  part  of  our  currency 
otherwise  than  it  is,  we  should  even  have  a  gold  and  a  silver 
price  in  our  market. 

*  The  truth  is  that  what  is  goinj:  on  in  the  world  will 
make  silver  useless  as  a  measure  «)f  vahas  and  1  am  afraid 
that  for  this  evil  there  is  no  practii-al  ri  inudy/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Dnke  of  WdJlwjtim. 

'  Whitehall :  March  3. 1S26. 

*  The  two  principal  events  since  I  last  wrote  to  you,  are 
the  discussion  on  the  silk  trade,  and  tliat  on  the  issue  of 
ExcluMpier  bills  for  the  relief  of  comnnrrial  distress. 

*  On  the  lirst,  which  from  the  cour^.*  the  delmte  took  in- 
volved the  question  of  Free  Trade  generally,  Iluskisson  made 
a  very  powerful  and  successful  siH*ech.  I  believe  it  converted 
many  who  meant  to  vote  against  the  Government,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  di^^sion  we  had  an  immense  majority,  there 
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not  being  more  than  forty  against  us.  Little  Williams,  the 
lawyer,  took  quite  a  new  line  on  this  occasion,  attacked 
Huskisson  as  a  theorist,  and  condemned  his  experiments 
in  trade  as  unsafe  and  injurious  to  the  home  manufac- 
tures. Canning  took  up  Huskisson's  defence  very  warmly, 
was  bitterly  severe  on  Williams,  and  covered  hira  with 
ridicule. 

*  We  have  been  placed  in  a  very  unpleasant  predicament 
on  the  other  question,  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills.  The 
feeling  of  the  City,  of  many  of  our  friends,  of  some  of  the 
Opposition,  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  it,  to  relieve  the 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  It  was  said  that  the  same 
measure  had  been  tried  and  succeeded  in  1793  and  181 1. 
Our  friends  whispered  about  that  we  were  acting  quite  in  a 
different  manner  from  that  in  which  Mr.  Pitt  did  act,  and 
would  now  have  acted,  had  he  beeif  alive. 

*  We  felt  satisfied  that  the  measure  was  a  dangerous  one, 
and  ought  to  be  resisted.* 

After  giving  reasons  in  detail,  Mr.  Peel  continues : 

*  We  found  that  the  Bank  had  the  power  to  lend  money 
on  deposit  of  goods.  As  our  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  would 
have  been  useless  unless  the  Bank  cashe<l  them,  as  therefore 
the  intervention  of  the  Bank  was  in  any  event  absolutely 
necessary,  and  as  its  intervention  would  be  chiefly  useful  l)y 
the  effect  which  it  woukl  have  in  increasing  the  circulatinj^ 
medium,  we  advised  the  Bank  to  take  the  whole  affair  into 
their  own  hands,  and  at  once  to  issue  their  notes  on  tho 
security  of  goods  instead  of  issuing  them  on  Exchequer 
bills,  such  bills  being  themselves  issued  on  that  security. 
They  reluctantly  consented,  and  rescued  us  from  a  very 
embarrassing  predicament. 

*  A  few  days  previously,  Canning  declared  in  the  Houf^.* 
that  the  Government  had  made  up  their  mind  not  to  issui* 
the  Exchequer  bills,  and  he  addetl  that  if  the  House  resolved 
upon  the  issue,  they  must  find  other  instruments  than  the 
present  Ministers  to  carry  their  views  into  efiect. 
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*  This  declaration  certainly  caused  great  surprise  among 
our  friends.  At  the  time  when  it  was  made,  there  seemed 
little  chance  that  the  Bank  would  give  way.  If  they  had 
not  consented  to  lend  money  on  the  deposit  of  goods,  I 
firmly  helieve  that  a  motion  which  Wilson,  the  member  for 
the  City  of  London,  would  have  made  would  have  been 
carried.  We  must  in  that  case  have  acted  on  Canning's 
declaration  and  retired  from  office. 

'  Canning  was  mainly  induced,  I  apprehend,  to  make 
that  declaration  by  the  language  held  by  Lord  Liverpool, 
who  said  that  he  not  only  felt  the  issue  of  Exchequer  bills 
by  his  Government  to  be  wrong,  but  he  was  personally 
pledged  agamst  such  a  measure,  and  observed  in  conversa- 
tion that  the  best  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  was  for 
him  [Lord  Liverpool]  to  retire  from  office,  the  rest  of  the 
members  of  the  Government  retaining  their  offices. 

*  He  said  this  to  me  in  the  presence  of  two  other  persons, 
and  seemed  seriously  to  think  of  resigning.  I  went  to  him 
when  he  was  alone,  told  him  I  tliought  him  very  wrong  in 
using  such  language,  that  if  he  resigned  when  the  country 
was  in  a  financial  difficulty — he,  the  Minister  who  jjresided 
over  the  finances  of  the  country — that  he  would  lose  all  the 
credit  he  had  gained  by  long  and  successful  service,  that 
the  country  would  right  itself  in  two  or  three  months,  that 
the  man  who  might  succeed  to  him  would  get  all  the  credit, 
and  lie  personally  all  the  blame. 

*  I  added  also  that  what  he  proposed  to  do,  uunuly  to 
retire  singly,  should  not  take  jJace,  lliiit  1  should  fiel  it 
dishonourable  to  allow  one  member  of  the  Government,  and 
that  member  the  head  of  it,  to  make  himself  a  sacrifice,  and 
if  he  retired,  though  I  should  feel  deeply  the  necessity  of 
throwing  up  my  share  of  the  Government  at  a  moment  of 
danger,  yet  I  could  not  but  consider  that  his  retirement, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
(Jovernment.  However,  from  all  these  diflieulties  we  have 
l)een  for  the  present  relieved  by  the  concession  made  by  the 
liank. 

'  1  think  I  have  now  written  enough  to  prove  to  you  that 
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the  public  interest  requires  that  you  should  not  delay  your 
return  a  single  day  beyond  absolute  necessity. 

*  I  do  not  suppose  that  we  shall  have  much  trouble  in 
the  House  before  Easter.  I  think  the  prevailing  feeling 
among  our  friends  still  is  that  we  ought  to  have  issued  the 
Exchequer  bills.  My  firm  opinion  is  that  we  were  right  in 
refusing,  and  that  had  we  consented  we  should  have  defeated 
our  other  measures,  and  not  impossibly  have  had  to  answer 
for  another  Bank  restriction. 

'  There  is  a  great  flame  in  Scotland,  violent  opposition 
to  the  withdrawal  of  small  notes  at  any  period,  Walter  Scott 
encouraging  the  opposition  by  every  appeal  to  national  pride 
and  national  feeling.' 

Distress  being  severe  in  the  f;pring  of  this  year  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  Mr.  Peel  found  time  to  urge  on  the  Treasury 
a  grant  in  aid  of  the  suffering  silk-weavers  of  Spitaliields,  and 
was  active  also  in  promoting  a  private  subscription,  in  which  he 
was  liberally  supported  by  his  father. 


Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Drayton  :  April  30, 1826. 

*  Your  letter  of  yesterday  is  l>efore  nie.  I  am  glad  to 
learn  there  is  likely  to  be  a  meeting  in  the  City  to  mitigate 
the  distress  of  suffering  commercial  districts.  I  fear,  if  the 
contributions  are  to  be  confined  to  London,  no  exertions  that 
can  be  made  will  have  the  desired  effect.  London  sliouhl 
certainly  originate,  and  sanction  with  its  example  the  work 
of  benevolence,  but  I  hope  you  will  recommend  the  for- 
mation of  committees  in  distinguished  commercial  place?, 
where  relief  is  wanted,  and  let  them  be  the  organs  through 
which  the  contributions  may  pass. 

*  Thon;:li  business  is  carried  on  in  this  neighbourhood  to 
a  small  extent,  the  works  are  only  half  employed,  and  if  I 
had  not  advanced  on  property  not  in  use  more  tlian  twelve 
thousand  i)ounds,  serious  mischief  would  have  ensued.  If 
I  had  not  given  to  manufacturing  families,  on  articles  pur- 
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chased  by  them  of  the  first  necessity,  ten  per  cent,  they 
could  not  subsist  on  their  scanty  wages. 

'  I  wish  you  to  subscribe  for  me  equal  to  anyone  in  my 
situation,  regardless  of  what  I  have  done.' 

In  March,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the  important  measures 
which  he  had  been  preparing  for  the  reform  and  consolidation  of 
the  criminal  law  as  regards  theft,  and  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  His  masterly  speech  (in  which  he  acknowledged 
amply  his  obligations  to  his  Under  Secretary  Mr.  Hobhouse,  to 
his  draftsman  Mr.  Gregson,  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  to  five 
other  judges,  and  to  members  of  the  Bar,  for  assistance  and  sug- 
gestions) received  at  once  the  warm  approval  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country,  and  some  of  the  chief  legal  authorities  to  whom  he 
sent  it  were  profuse  in  congratulations. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Hobhouse, 

*  Whitehall  Gardens:  March  23,  1826. 

*  I  cannot  send  you  this  without  assuring  you  that  I 
feel  that  the  chief  merit  of  the  works  to  which  it  refers 
belongs  to  you.' 

Chief  Just iee  Abbott  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Hendon:  March  28,  1826. 

'  If  anything  were  wanted  to  add  distinction  to  a  name 
already  honoured  for  talents  and  integrity,  the  pains  you 
have  taken  and  the  discretion  you  have  shown  on  the 
subject  of  your  speech  cannot  fail  to  confer  it.  I  heartily 
wish  you  length  of  days  to  enjoy  your  reputation,  being 
perfectly  assured  that  increase  of  years  will  be  accompanied 
i»y  increase  of  honour.' 

Lord  Preshhiit  Hope  to  Mr.  Pvel. 

*  Granton,  Edinburgh  :  April  4,  1S26. 

*  You  have  really  done  a  most  important  service  to  the 
country,  and  laid  u  fair  foundation  of  solid  fame  and  credit 
to  yourself.     I   hoi>e  you   will  extend  your   labours  to 
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simplifying  other  branches  of  the  criminal  law  which  may 
equally  require  the  pruning  hook.' 

Lord  Cliancellor  Manners  to  Mr.  Peel, 

'Dublin:  April 4,  1826. 

*I  heartily  congratulate  you  on  the  credit  you  have 
obtained  and  deserved  for  the  cautious  and  circums|)ect 
manner  in  which  you  are  conducting  so  compUcated  and 
laborious  a  work.  You  have  made  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  of  infinitely  more  consequence 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  hands  of  any  of  your  pre- 
decessors. The  well  managing  of  our  foreign  affairs  and 
interests  may  be  more  striking  and  brilliant,  it  is  by  no 
means  more  substantial  or  more  important.  I  am  not 
flattering  you,  but  merely  speaking  the  truth  and  doing  you 
justice.' 

This  subject  called  fortli  characteristic  letters  from  a  well- 
known  reformer,  the  witty  Canon  of  St.  Paurs. 

Ilev.  Sydncif  Smith  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'Foston,  York:  March  13.  1S26. 

'  Whether  you  will  pardon  me  or  not,  I  must  at  all 
hazards  state  the  satisfaction  your  speech  has  given  to  me 
and  the  real  admiration  it  has  excited.  In  this  way  it  is 
that  a  nation  starts  up  into  great  advantages  and  improve- 
ment, when  a  man  gets  into  high  situations  who  is  well 
fitted  for  them.  You  have  discovered  true  and  lawful 
ambition  among  the  many  counterfeits  which  glitter  in 
the  casket.  By  such  a  choice  you  will  derive  great  happi- 
ness and  fame,  and  the  country  iiulless  good, 

*  I  hope  that  you  will  consider  the  effects  of  13t)taiiy 
Bay  as  a  punishment.  A  sentence  of  transportation  ti> 
Botany  Bay  translated  into  common  sense  is  this  :  "  Because 
you  have  committed  this  offence,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
is  that  you  shall  no  longer  be  burdened  w*ith  the  sup|K>rt 
of  your  wife  and  family.     You   shall  be  immediately  re- 
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moved  from  a  very  bad  climate  and  a  country  over- 
burdened with  people  to  one  of  the  finest  regions  of  the 
earth,  where  the  demand  for  human  labour  is  every  hour 
increasing,  and  where  it  is  highly  probable  you  may  ulti- 
mately regain  your  character  and  improve  your  future. 
The  Court  have  been  induced  to  pass  this  sentence  upon 
you  in  consequence  of  the  many  aggravating  circumstances 
of  your  case,  and  they  hope  your  fate  will  be  a  warning  to 
others.''' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Rev.  Sydney  Smith. 

*  WhitehaU:  March  24,  1S26. 

'  We  are  at  this  moment  occupied  in  devising  the  means 
of  giving  to  transportation  some  degree  of  salutary  terror  as 
a  punishment.  Two  or  three  years  since  I  procured  a  power 
from  the  Legislature  to  employ  convicts  in  hard  labour  in  any 
of  the  colonies,  and  I  have  now  three  or  four  hundred  men 
at  work  in  the  Bermudas. 

*  I  admit  the  inefficiency  of  transportation  to  Botany 
Bay,  but  the  whole  subject  of  what  is  called  secondary 
punishment  is  full  of  difficulty ;  a  difficulty  arising  mainly, 
1  regret  to  add,  from  the  vast  harvest  of  transportable  crime 
that  is  reaiHid  at  every  assize. 

*I  can  hardly  devise  anything  as  secondarj' punishment 
in  addition  to  what  we  have  at  present.  We  have  the  convict 
ships,  which  at  this  moment  hold  four  or  five  thousand 
('0!ivicts  employed  in  public  works.  There  is  a  limit  to  this, 
for  without  re«:ular  employment  found  for  the  convicts,  it  is 
worse  evi-n  than  transportation. 

*  Solitary  imprisonment  sounds  well  in  theory,  but  it 
has  in  a  lueuliar  drgree  the  evil  that  is  common  to  all 
punishment,  it  varies  in  its  severity  according  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  culprit.  It  is  a  punishment  which  requires 
too  delicate  a  hand  in  the  enforcement  of  it  to  be  generally 
available.  To  some  intellects  its  consequences  are  indi£ferent, 
to  others  they  are  fatal. 

*  Public  exiK)sure  by  lal>our  on  the  highways,  with  badges 
of  disgrace,  and  chains,  and  all  the  necessary  precautions 

D  n 
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against  escape,  vrould  revolt,  and  very  naturally  I  think, 
public  opinion  in  this  countrj'.  It  is  the  punishment  adopted 
in  some  countries,  but  we  could  not  bear  it  here. 

*  As  for  long  terms  of  imprisonment  without  hard  labour, 
we  have  them  at  present,  for  we  have  the  Penitentiary  with 
room  for  800  penitents.  When  they  lived  well,  their  lot  in 
the  winter  season  was  thought  by  people  outside  to  be  rather 
an  enviable  one.  We  reduced  their  food,  and  from  the  com- 
bined effect  of  low  but  ample  diet,  and  the  depression  of 
spirits  which  is  thn  frequent  attendant  on  the  dull  unvarying 
punishment  of  imprisonment  for  years,  there  arose  a  malig- 
nant and  contagious  disorder  which  at  the  time  emptied  the 
prison,  either  through  the  death  or  removal  of  its  inmates. 

'The  present  occupants  are  therefore  again  living  too 
comfortably,  I  fear,  for  penance. 

*  The  real  truth  is  the  number  of  convicts  is  too  over- 
whelming for  the  means  of  proper  and  effectual  punishment. 
I  despair  of  any  remedy  but  that  which  I  wish  I  could  hope 
for — a  great  reduction  in  the  amount  of  crime.* 

Rer.  Sydney  Smith  to  Mr.  Peel 
*  (Private.)  '  Foaton,  York :  March  27,  1826. 

*If,  unfortunately  for  mankind,  the  reins  of  internal 
government  were  placed  in  my  hands,  I  suspect  I  should 
put  an  end  to  transportation,  hulks,  and  penitentiary,  and 
use  no  other  secondary  punishment  than  the  treadmill,  vary- 
ing in  all  degrees  from  a  day  to  a  Ufe.  Prisoners  for  fourteen 
years  and  under  should  remain  in  the  House  of  Correction 
of  the  county ;  the  others  I  would  make  Government 
prisoners,  but  of  this  I  doubt. 

*  This  punishment  would  be  economical,  certain,  well 
administered,  little  liable  to  abuse,  capable  of  infinite  divi- 
sion, a  perpetual  example  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  want 
it,  affecting  the  imagination  only  with  horror  and  disgust » 
and  affording  great  ease  to  the  Government.  I  should  feel 
quite  at  ease  respecting  the  employment  of  my  prisoners. 
The  wheel  should  go  round  whether  it  ground  anything  or 
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nothing.     I  suspect  that  to  grind  nothing  would  be  more 
terrible  to  the  grinder,  and  cheaper  to  the  master. 

*  I  will  follow  out  these  notions  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Re-- 
view,"  in  the  hope  you  may  cast  your  eye  upon  them.  1 
quite  agree  with  all  you  say  of  solitary  imprisonment  and 
public  expense. 

'  My  gi-eat  hope  of  the  diminution  of  crime  is  in  the 
giadual  alteration  of  those  laws  which  encourage  crime,  and 
in  the  more  rapid,  certain,  and  wise  dispensation  of  punish- 
ments which  avenj^e  it ;  and  I  judge  from  what  you  say  and 
do,  that  you  entertain  the  same  hope.' 

Another  correspondent  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  was  an 
old  and  intimate  college  friend,  now  a  country  rector. 


Rev.  J.  T.  James  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Flitton  Vicarage:  Feb.  17,  1826. 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  with  what  pleasure  I  read  your  speech 
on  the  small  note  currency ;  and  recurring  to  the  former 
speech  when  the  great  question  was  settled,  it  is  not  possible 
to  check  some  little  feeUugs  of  triumph  :  the  expression  is 
not  improper  oven  in  this  distressed  season,  for  what  would 
have  happened  now  had  nothing  been  done  then  ? 

'  I  am  nio>t  dfli^'htfd,  however,  to  sec  that  you  have 
announced  your  intention  to  examine  the  subject  of  ap;ri- 
cultural  wages,  rates  Sic,  for  we  country  people  think  you 
the  only  person  who  can  turn  a  theory  to  good  practical  use. 
Pray  do  allow  nie,  therefore,  to  send  you  a  statement  of 
certain  circumstances  relative  to  this  subject  in  my  parish.* 

Mr.  Ped  to  liev.J.  T.  James. 

*  Whitehall :  March  4.  1826. 

'  Busy  as  I  am,  I  nnist  not  any  longer  ]H)stpone  my  best 
thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  information  resi>ectiug  the 
state  of  your  parish  with  reference  to  agricultural  labour 
and  its  remuneration.     There  appears  to  me  something 
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unsound  in  that  state  of  things  in  which  a  young  man  in  full 
possession  of  health  and  strength,  and  willing  to  labour,  can 
hardly  maintain  himself,  and  cannot  maintain  a  very  small 
family  by  the  produce  of  his  labour.  One  of  the  main  causes 
of  this  seems  to  me  sufficiently  pointed  out  by  the  examples 
which  your  letter  contains.  There  is  evidently  resulting,  if 
not  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  at  least  from  its  operation,  a 
restriction  on  the  free  application  of  that  which  is  a  poor 
man's  capital,  -his  labour. 

*  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  enact,  if  we  were  legislating  a 
priori  (if  I  may  so  say),  that  the  manual  strength  which  a 
parish  might  .happen  to  contain  should  be  limited  to  that 
parish,  as  Ihat  the  potatoes  gi*own  in  it  should  be  consumed 
in  it.  But  really  this  is  pretty  nearly  the  practical  e£fect 
produced  in  many  parishes  by  the  law  of  settlement  and  other 
laws  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws. 

*  I  have  read  your  remarks  on  the  **  Theological  Eeview," 
I  mean  those  contained  in  the  two  additional  leaves  to  your 
"  Semi-Sceptic."  The  Eeview  itself  I  have  not  seen,  but  I  am 
curious  to  see  it,  and  have  sent  for  it.  I  have  a  great  taste 
for  discussions  on  Materialism.  I  believe  there  is  no  subject 
in  which  there  is  so  much  misapprehension  of  the  meaning 
intended  to  be  expressed  by  the  terms  made  use  of.  Witness 
the  comments  on  Locke  by  the  Re\iewer  whom  you  have 
corrected.' 

Rev.  J.  T.  James  to  Mr.  Peel 

*  FlittoD,  Silsoe.  Beds  :  March  29,  1826. 

*  I  never  read  anything  with  more  pleasure  than  your 
siM^och  on  the  amendment  of  the  criminal  law,  as  reiwrted 
in  the  piii>ers;  you  may  conceive,  then,  with  wbat  delight  I 
received  the  printed  copy  which  you  were  kind  enough  to 
srnd  me.  The  subject  will  never  be  called  **  barren  and  un- 
inviting "  again,  you  have  ornamented  it  in  your  happiest 
manner  ;  but  I  am  aware  at  the  same  time  that  the  real  in- 
terest which  is  excited  arises  chiefly  from  the  way  in  which 
you  have  grasped  the  subject* 
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*  In  this  part  of  the  country,  where  we  are  as  sluggish 
as  agriculturists  need  to  be,  we  feel  most  severely  the  truth 
of  the  remarks  which  you  make  as  to  the  eflSciency  of  a  re- 
gular police  establishment.  Perhaps  if  it  were  allowed  by  the 
law  to  apply  the  county  rate  to  such  a  purpose,  a  county 
police  would  be  set  up  in  many  parts  of  England  that  would 
not  be  viewed  with  jealousy.' 

The  attention  of  the  Home  Office  was  directed  also  to 
strengthening  the  police  in  provincial  towns. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Ilohhonnc. 

*  July  9, 1826. 

'  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  shall  become  necessary 
to  organise  some  kind  of  local  force  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  for  the  protection  of  property — something  less 
cumbrous  and  exj^ensive  than  yeomanry,  but  of  a  more 
]^)ernianent  and  efficient  character  than  si)ecial  constables. 

'  All  the  res^^ectable  householders  must  feel  a  strong 
interest  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  private  pro])erty 
by  tumultuous  mobs.  The  prest»nt  object  of  such  mobs 
would  be  to  attack  private  proi)erty,  and  the  owners  must 
eo-oj^erate  with  the  Government,  1  iiumu  by  actual  i>ersonal 
service.  Three  hundred  men,  actinj;  in  concert,  well  armed, 
and  determined  to  resist  to  the  utnu»st  any  attack  on 
projHTty,  would  do  much  gc)od  in  smh  places  as  l>urnlfy 
or  Blackburn.' 
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CHAPTER  XII. 
I826-I827. 

General  Election  in  England  and  Ireland — ^Waterford— Loath— Political 
Activity  of  Catholic  Priests — Religious  Animosities— Protestant  Appre- 
hensions—Orange Societies  dissolved— The  Catholic  Association  undis- 
turbed— Project  for  a  Metropolitan  Police  Force— Death  of  the  Duke  of 
York— The  Doke  of  Wellington  Commander-in-Chief— Llojrd  Bishop  of 
Oxford — Renewal  of  an  early  Friendship. 

In  June  1826  the  Parliament  of  1820,  ha\ing  sat  longer  than 
any  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  before  or  since,  was  of 
necessity  dissolved.  In  the  general  election  one  chief  issue  was 
the  Catholic  question.  In  England  and  in  Scotland  Protestant 
zeal  helped  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  sustained  defeat  in  the  per- 
sons of  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Hussell,  the  Radicals  lost 
Cobbett  and  Hunt.  Sir  Robert  Peel  brought  into  Parliament 
a  third  son,  passing  over  one  who  was  disqualified  by  taking 
the  Catholic  side. 

Sir  Uohert  Peel  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•  Drayton :  May  3,  1826. 
*  I  am  anxious  to  see  j-our  brother  Jonathan  in  Parlia- 
ment, if  it  can  be  effected  at  an  exi)ense  not  exceeding 
1,500/.  I  should  object  to  some  situations  as  not  affording 
employment  enougli  for  a  young  man  wishing  to  have  his 
time  ocTupiod.  Norwich  is  a  manufacturing  town  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  and  the  business  to  be  done  requires 
constant  attendance.  As  we  wish  to  avoid  being  engaged 
in  a  contested  election,  and  Norwich  being  notorious  in 
favour  of  one,  should  Jonathan  feel  himself  called  to  give 
up  all  prospect  of  being  one  of  its  members,  could  you 
afford  him  hoi>es  of  getting  a  seat  recommended  by  Govern- 
ment ? 
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*  If  the  invitation  of  voters  be  of  that  respectable  kind 
that  will  almost  secure  him  a  seat,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
your  brother  will,  by  attention  to  his  duties,  make  its  con- 
tinuance easy  to  him  afterwards. 

'  Edmund  has  seen  Jonathan,  and  wishes  him  success. 
He  is  still  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  ought  to  succeed  in 
their  object,  which  opinion  would  render  him  an  improper 
candidate  for  the  Tory  interest  of  Norwich.' 

The  Home  Secretary'  himself  took  an  active  part  in  promoting 
his  brother's  return. 

Mr,  Thomas  Amyot  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  June  23,  1826. 

'  I  have  left  your  brother  at  Norwich  in  excellent  spirits. 
I  accompanied  him  to  the  theatre,  where  he  was  loudly 
welcomed.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  popular  favour  he 
had  personally  acquired  has  been  strengthened  and  con- 
firmed by  the  well-timed  compliment  you  have  paid  to  his 
constituents.  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  gratification  of 
noticing  the  enthusiastic  feeling  excited  by  your  visit,  which 
is  really  regarded  as  an  event  in  the  history  of  Norwich 
guilds.' 

Letters  exchan<?f<l  between  Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Canning  tlirow 
a  curious  light  on  the  i)olitics  of  a  well-known  Kadical. 

Mr.  Canninff  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  {^Jost  secret.)  *  Forcijm  Ortico  :  Hoc.  28.  1S26. 

*  You  will  have  heard  perhaps  that  I  caused  inquiry  to 
be  made  at  your  oflice  respecting  a  Frendnnan  of  the  name 
of  Sievrac,  now  resident  at  Kensin«;toii.  My  reason  for 
wishing  to  learn  wliat  is  known  of  him  is.  that  I  have  re- 
ceived hiformation  from  a  source  which  1  have  often  found 
correct,  that  this  Sievrac  is  an  intermediary  l>etween  either 
the  French  Government  or  the  French  Ambassador  and  our 
friend  Cobbett,  and  the  channel  of  certain  metallic  corn- 
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municationg  with  the  said  Cobbett,  which  have  kindled  his 
recent  zeal  for  Catholicism  and  Spain.  Hobhouse  says 
that  you  have  some  hold  on  the  Frenchman,  for  neglect  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Alien  Bill.  If  so,  pray  let  him  be 
vexed  and  worried  a  little,  that  we  may  see  what  part 
Polignac — quo  non  Jesuitior  alter — will  take  in  his  behalf.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Canning. 
*  {Most  private.)  *  Dec.  30,  1826. 

*  I  have  given  directions  in  conformity  with  your  sug- 
gestion respecting  Sie^^:ac.  A  communication  has  been 
indeed  already  made  to  him,  summoning  him  to  explain 
certain  omissions  with  regard  to  the  Alien  Act.' 

From  Scotland,  Lord  Melville  wrote  that  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
holding  office  during  pleasure  as  Cashier  of  Excise,  had  been 
using  every  exertion  to  have  his  son, '  a  sort  of  Liberal  Radical,' 
elected  for  Caithness-shire,  whereby  under  an  Act  of  George  IIL 
he  had  forfeited  his  office.     ^Ir.  Peel  generously  replied  : 

'Considering  that  Sir  John  Sinclair's  offence  against  the 
law  arose  from  mere  inadvertence,  and  that  his  offence  against 
the  Government,  in  opposing  Lord  Caithness's  son,  is  mitigated 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  other  candidate  for  the  county  is 
his  own  son,  I  think  it  would  be  a  hard  measure  to  make  Sir 
John  forfeit  his  office.' 

Mr.  Peel's  own  re-election  for  the  University  was  annoimced 
to  him  by  the  well-knoi**n  Master  of  Balliol  (Jenkyns),  then  Vice- 
Chancellor,  *  with  sentiments  of  unmixed  respect  and  esteem.' 
At  the  same  time  he  expresses,  on  the  part  of  the  University, 
'  the  entire  confidence  with  which,  from  a  recollection  of  the 
past,  we  commit  our  inUTests  to  your  hands.' 

Little  foreseeing  the  change  of  policy  which  within  three 
years  was  to  sever  the  connection,  Mr.  Peel  replied  : 

'  This  renewe<l  sanction  of  the  course  which  I  have  pursued  in 
public  life  is  to  me  an  ample  reward  for  all  its  labour  and  anxiety. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  a  stronpr  incentive  to  the  steady  maintenance 
of  those  principles  the  avowal  of  which  recommended  me  at  an 
early  period  of  my  political  career  to  the  favour  and  confidence  of 
the  University.' 

Far  less  smooth  was  the  course  of  events  in  Ireland.  Already 
in  the  spring  OX'onnell  himself  had  begun  to  be  alarmed  by  the 
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religious  passions  Le  had  fanned  into  a  flame,  and  had  written  to 
warn  the  Attorney-General  of  the  need  for  more  soldiers  to  keep 
the  peace. 

Mr.  O'Connell  to  Mr.  Pbmkct. 

•  March  7,  1826. 

*  I  feel  it  a  duty  to  inform  you  that  the  accounts  from 
the  country  by  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
people  are  terrific.  The  Ribbon  connection  has  assumed  a 
new  form.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  North.  The  Orangemen 
of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh  have  armed  themselves  with 
daggers,  or — what  is  nearly  as  bad— the  lower  orders  of 
Catholics  have  been  made  to  believe  that  they  are  so  armed, 
and  in  consequence  the  Bibbonmen  are  getting  similar  arms. 
...  I  have  no  remedy  to  suggest  save  the  increase  of  the 
King's  troops  in  Ireland.  I  have  done  my  duty  in  com- 
municating these  facts  to  you.  Those  who  gave  me  this 
information  cannot  be  deceived,  and  are  themselves  greatly 
horrified.' 

Also  at  the  elections  of  1 826  was  first  divulged  the  secret  of 
political  power,  that  with  a  popular  fmncliise,  such  as  Ireland 
then  possessed,  county  members  could  be  chosen  otherwise  than 
by  the  will  of  the  landed  gentry.  In  Waterford  the  Protestant 
family  of  Beresfords  had  been  long  all-i>o\verful.  Their  can- 
didate was  Lord  George  Beresford.  The  l)evonsliire  family, 
though  friendly  to  the  Catholic  claims,  refused  to  oj^pose  him. 
Yet  through  the  influence  of  O'Coniiell  and  the  priests  he  found 
himself  so  hopelessly  deserted,  even  by  tlie  tenants  of  his  brother 
Lord  Waterford,  that  he  did  not  go  to  the  i>oll.  In  Louth  one 
of  Mr.  Peel's  most  intimate  friends  was  btatin  lieavily  by  the 
popular  candidate,  and  all  but  lost  his  seat  by  doings  which 
he  sets  forth  in  detail. 

Mr.  Lrslie  Foster  to  Mr.  V*,}, 
*  {Private.)  •  July  S,  1S26. 

'  You  will  hear  of  Waterford  election  from  others.  You 
may  wish  to  know  something  of  the  Louth  election  from 
me.  The  Catholics  selected  the  two  as  the  arenas  for  try- 
ing their  full  force  and  wreaking  their  bitterest  vengeance. 
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*  I  entered  upon  the  contest  with  upwards  of  five-sixtha 
of  the  votes  promised  to  me,  and  my  opponent  was  the 
person  in  the  whole  county  the  most  unacceptable  to  the 
gentry,  who  were  unanimous  in  suppoii;  of  me,  except  the 
few  Catholic  proprietors  who  supported  him  only  because 
he  was  opposed  to  me. 

'The  scene  opened  by  resolutions  from  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  by  a  circular  from  old  Curteis  to  all  his 
priests ;  but  who  set  Curteis  in  acti^lty,  is  what  I  would 
rather  tell  you  than  write. 

'  A  systematic  organisation  was  immediately  developed. 
A  lay  committee  was  formed  in  every  parish  to  levy  forced 
subscriptions,  to  collect  the  people,  harangue  them,  and 
make  them  drunk.  The  priests  preached  in  all  their 
chapels  the  most  violent  sermons,  and  visited  every  Catholic 
who  had  a  vote.  The  eternal  salvation  of  the  voter  being 
at  stake,  was  distinctly  the  proiK)sition  insisted  on  with  the 
tenantry.  This  was  put  to  them  in  every  variety  of  form, 
and  l)elieved  by  them  more  firmly  than  the  Gospel.  I  was 
stated  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  Church — the  enemy  of  Christ. 
It  was  a  choice  between  the  distress  warrant  and  the  Cross, 
Sheil's  own  expression  on  the  occasion.  The  tenantry,  if 
ruined,  were  to  be  blessed  martyrs,  while  the  legs  were  to 
burn  eternally  in  hell  fire  which  should  carry  any  voter  to 
the  iK)ll  for  me.     Even  purgatory  was  not  to  save  him. 

*  A  personal  fury  almost  demoniacal  was  thus  raised 
against  me,  and  soon  became  directed  against  all  my  sup- 
porters. Very  many  Protestants  were  forced  to  vote  against 
me  by  the  threats  of  assassination  or  having  their  houses 
burnt.  My  voters  were  waylaid  by  hirge  mobs  along  every 
line  of  road,  and  severely  beaten,  not  merely  in  coming  but 
in  returnhig.  Lord  Oriel's  tenantry,  who  most  of  them 
proved  steady,  were  attackid  t^n  miles  distant  from  the 
county  town  by  a  mob  of  above  a  thousand  persons  col- 
lected for  the  purj)ose,  and  the  continued  escort  of  military 
becaTue  at  last  indispensable. 

*  When  the  poll  commenced,  all  the  priests  of  the  county 
were  collected  and  distributed  through  the  different  booths. 
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where  they  stood  with  glaring  eyes  directly  opposite  to  the 
voters  of  their  respective  flocks  as  they  were  severally 
brought  up.  In  the  county  town  the  studied  violence  and 
intimidation  were  such  that  it  was  only  by  locking  up  my 
voters  in  inclosed  yards  that  their  lives  were  preserved. 

*  The  result  of  all  these  proceedings  was  a  very  general 
defection  of  the  tenants  from  their  landlords  as  to  their  first 
votes,  and  one  almost  universal  as  to  their  second.  Dawson's 
legitimate  force  was  less  than  120  votes  ;  he  polled  862,  and 
all  the  difference  proceeded  from  piracy.  Lord  Roden's 
interest  was  about  250  votes,  he  gave  it  to  me  heartily. 
Out  of  it  I  obtained  al>out  ten,  and  Dawson  all  the  rest. 
There  are  two  cousins  of  mine,  Mr.  Fosters,  each  of  whom 
has  about  3,oooZ.  a  year  in  this  county.  From  one  of 
their  estates  I  obtained  about  six  votes,  and  from  the  other 
literally  but  one. 

*  At  the  close  of  the  election  the  Catholics  threw  in  their 
votes  to  the  other  Protestant  candidate  merely  to  get  me 
out,  but  they  were  a  little  too  late  in  the  manoeuvre,  and 
matters  ended — D&wson  862,  Foster  552,  Fortescue  547. 

*  Now  that  all  is  over  I  hardly  know  what  is  to  \ye  the 
consequence.  The  landlords  are  exasperated  to  the  utmost, 
the  priests  swaggermg  in  their  triumph,  the  tenantry  sullen 
and  insolent.  Men  who  a  month  ago  were  all  civility 
and  submission  now  hardly  suppress  their  curses  when  a 
jU'(MUleman  passes  by.  The  text  of  every  village  orator  is, 
'*  Boys,  you  have  put  down  three  Lords.  Slick  to  your 
priests,  and  you  will  carry  all  before  you." 

*  Many  persons  suppose  that  Catholic  Emancipation 
would  abate  the  influence  of  the  priests.  My  impressions 
to  the  contrary  are  only  coniirmed  by  what  I  have  seen. 
If  any  candidate  after  the  carrying  of  the  measure  should 
resist  their  notions  of  education,  or  their  beiii^  iiroviik-d 
with  chapels  or  glebe  houses,  or  even  belong  to  a  Bible 
Society,  or  resist  any  of  their  projects  of  aggrandisement,  1 
am  jHirsuaded  he  would  equally  be  denounced  as  an  enemy 
of  the  Church,  and  that  all  the  same  consequences  would 
ensue. 
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*  The  landlords  will  no  doubt  be  driven  to  refuse  freehold 
leases  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  encourage  by  all  artificial 
means  a  Protestant  population.  But  this  is  a  distant 
prospect,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  power  of  these  priests  is 
become  so  tremendous,  and  their  fury  in  the  exercise  of  it 
80  great,  that  I  begin  to  fear  a  crisis  of  some  kind  or  other 
is  not  far  distant.' 

Similar  opinions  from  another  strong  Protestant  friend 
elicited  comments  from  Mr.  Peel. 


Sir  George  Hill  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Deny :  July  6,  1826. 

'  I  know  not  what  to  anticipate  from  the  success  of  the 
Pope,  and  his  parliament,  and  priesthood.  Universal  in- 
dignation prevails  here.  O'Connell  has  announced  his  fixed 
resolve  to  direct  all  their  energies  at  the  next  election  to 
TjTone,  Donegal,  and  Derry.  George  Dawson  will  be  his 
chief  mark. 

*  We  have  endeavoured  to  restrain  tho  Protestants  from 
procession  on  tlie  twelfth  of  this  month,  but  I  am  not 
sanguine  of  general  obedience  to  our  counsel.  The  con- 
tinued and  permitted  existence  of  the  Popish  Parliament 
has  not  fulfilled  Plunkct*s  opinion,  that  they  would  disj^riicc 
themselves  even  with  their  o\ni  persuahion,  and  sink  into 
contempt.  The  present  state  of  things  cannot  be  endured. 
The  Romans  are  united  as  one  man,  and  eonnnon  safety 
will  justify  counter-association  against  the  chance  or  dread 
of  commotion.' 

Mr.  Pal  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Gvorge  Hill. 
•  (Pnvatc.)  •  Whitehall :  July  16.  1S26. 

'  Come  what  may,  I  think  you  are  quite  right  in  earnestly 
recommending  the  forbearance  from  processions.  I  have 
never  had  but  one  opinion,  that  it  is  true  |K)licy  for  the 
Protestant  minority  in  Ireland  to   forbear,   above  all  to 
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refrain  from  demonstrations  which  may  not  be,  which  are 
not  intended  to  be  insulting,  but  which,  while  man  is  man, 
must  be  provoking  and  annoying  to  those  the  defeat  of 
whose  forefathers  they  commemorate. 

*  A  darker  cloud  than  ever  seems  to  me  to  impend  over 
Ireland,  that  is,  if  one  of  the  remaining  bonds  of  society, 
the  friendly  connection  between  landlord  and  tenant,  is 
dissolved.  But  I  am  not  so  sure  as  some  are  that  the 
priests  have  triumphed  over  the  landlords.  They  have 
carried  the  tenantry  in  some  counties  by  a  coiq)  de  viain. 
I  doubt  whether  there  may  not  be  a  powerful  reaction, 
whether  the  sense  of  shame  and  the  disfavour  of  the  land- 
lord (even  though  not  shown  by  a  rigid  exaction  of  legal 
rights)  may  not  ultimately  tell  against  the  priests.  Six 
or  seven  years  is  a  long  interval  of  sobriety  after  the 
drunkenness  of  the  election.  It  is,  however,  a  difficult 
matter  to  speculate  upon. 

'Our  accounts  from  the  North  of  the  state  and  pro- 
spects of  trade  are  very  gloomy.  My  present  corresiK)ndence 
reminds  me  of  Ireland.' 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Leslie  Foster,  M.P. 
'  {Most  private.)  *  Whitehall :  July  16,  1826. 

*  The  accounts  of  the  Louth  election  have,  durinj^  its 
l)roj:;ress,  been  very  interesting  to  me,  and  I  am  very  much 
indebted  to  you  for  your  general  account  of  these  extra- 
ordinary proceedings  and  their  result. 

*  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  late  victory  of  the  priests 
in  some  counties  of  Ireland  will  permanently  add  to  tlieir 
influence  ?  May  there  not  be  a  reaction,  a  growing  feeling 
tliat  the  priest  has  been  playing  his  own  game  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant,  and  has  been  unjust  both  to  him 
and  the  landlord  ? 

*  It  is  folly  to  predict  any  particular  event  in  politics. 
All  that  I  say  is  that  I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  the  late 
triumph  of  the  priesthood  will  be  a  lasting  one,  or  will  add 
to  their  permanent  influence. 
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'The  old  question  still  remains:  Are  these  things 
the  mere  effect  of  axtiiicial  distinctions  and  disqualifymg 
laws,  or  is  there  a  deeper  cause  for  them  in  the  spirit  of 
popery,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  land  belongs  to 
one  religion,  and  the  physical  strength  to  another,  and  in 
a  bigoted  priesthood  so  independent  of  all  authority  that 
it  would  be  almost  better  they  should  be  dependent  on  the 
Pope? 

*  It  would  be  a  greater  relief  to  my  mind  than  I  can 
hope  to  enjoy,  to  be  persuaded  that  the  removal  of  the 
present  disqualifications  will  be  a  cure  for  the  present  evils, 
and  at  the  same  time  leave  Ireland  under  a  Protestant 
Government.' 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Peel  remarks  upon 
the  contrast  between  the  English  and  the  Irish  elections,  and  on 
the  good  service  done  by  the  Irish  constabulary  in  restraining 
forces  tending  to  extreme  disorder. 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley, 
*  {Private,)  *  Whitehall :  July  t,  1826. 

*  I  regret  to  perceive  by  the  daily  reiiorts  which  you  have 
been  good  enough  to  forward  to  me,  that  the  genenil  «*lfcti<>n 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  violence  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

*It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  country  there  never  was 
a  fccneral  election  less  dmracterised  by  serious  i>olitic:il 
differences  than  the  present,  by  differences  at  least  having: 
any  reference  to  the  general  i)olicy  of  the  Government.  But 
I  apprehend  there  never  was  more  of  vehement  contest  and 
animosity  springing  from  loc:il  causes  and  personal  pre- 
ferences and  hostilities.  Military  assistance  in  aid  of  the 
civil  iK)wer  has  frequently  lieen  resorted  to. 

•  It  seems  quite  clear  that  Ireland  is  indebted  to  the 
constabulary  force  for  the  exemption  of  many  parts  of  the 
countrj'  from  dreadful  disorder.' 

Foreign  as  well  as  home  affairs  at  this  time  began  to  asaome 
a  somewhat  threatening  aspect. 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Goidburn. 

*  Whitehall :  July  22,  1826. 

*  We  had  our  first  Cabinet  on  Tuesday.  There  is  ample 
matter  for  dehberation  on  aflfah-s  foreign  and  domestic. 

*  Our  relations  with  the  United  States  of  America  are 
not  very  comfortable.  There  is  more  than  one  pretty  good 
ground  for  dispute,  if  either  party  is  anxious  for  a  quarrel. 
The  boundary  on  the  North-East  frontier  has  yet  to  be 
adjusted,  America  claims  a  part  of  New  Brunswick,  she 
advances  also  a  preposterous  claim  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Her  pretensions  on  the  North- 
West  coast  are  not  less  extravagant.  The  whole  state 
of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  is  also  in  a  very  unsatisfactory 
position, 

*  I  still  hope  that  some  satisfactory  adjustment  of  our 
differences  may  be  made ;  but  looking  at  the  real  cause  of 
difference,  the  bitter  jealousy  which  the  United  States 
entertain  of  this  country — justly  considering  her  the  only 
formidable  rival  on  the  seas — and  seeing  the  undisguised 
enmity  of  the  present  President  [Adams],  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  some  anxiety. 

*  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  has  jierplexed  and  astonished 
all  the  Euro])ean  Courts  by  divesting  himself  of  the 
sovereignty  of  Portugal,  devolving  it  upon  his  daughter  on 
condition  of  her  marrying  Don  Miguel,  her  uncle,  and  of 
the  acceptance  by  Portugal  of  a  constitutional  charter. 
This  has  produced  a  great  sensation  at  Madrid,  the  King 
and  Government  of  that  unhappy  country  feeling  very 
uneasy  at  the  approach  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
constitution  even  to  a  neighbouring  country. 

*  At  home  the  prospects  are  gloomy  enough.  The  great 
cause  of  apprehension  is  not  in  the  disaflfection,  but  in  the 
real  distress,  of  the  manufacturmg  districts.  There  is  as 
much  forbearance  as  it  is  possible  to  expect  from  so  much 
suffering.' 
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On  July  25  Mr.  Goulburn  reports  on  the  state  of  Ireland- 
diminution  of  crime,  but  commercial  distress,  as  in  England  ;  in 
Dublin,  want  of  employment,  strikes,  filth,  and  fever ;  in  the 
country,  a  fine  wheat  crop,  but  total  failure  of  flax,  and  partial 
failure  of  oats  and  barley.    He  continues : 


Mr.  Goulburn  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•  Dublin  Castle :  July  25,  1826. 

'The  great  evil  is  the  state  of  party  feeling.  Never 
were  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  so  decidedly  opposed, 
never  did  the  former  act  with  so  general  a  concert,  or  place 
themselves  so  completely  under  the  command  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  never  did  the  priests  assume  to  themselves  such 
authority,  and  exercise  their  power  so  ojyenly  in  a  manner 
the  most  extraordinary  and  alarming. 

*  Much,  no  doubt,  of  this  authority  and  of  the  display 
of  it  arises  from  the  result  of  three  or  four  of  the  late 
elections,  in  which  wa«  completely  developed  what  I  have 
always  maintained,  the  superiority  of  the  i)ower  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  over  every  other  in  the  State. 
They  are  naturally  ehited  with  their  success.  As  Irishmen 
they  love  to  display  their  power,  and  they  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  taunting  their  adversaries.  The  Protestants,  on 
the  other  hand,  charge  all  the  insults  they  recrive  to  llu» 
partiality  of  the  Government  for  their  opponents.  And  1 
cannot  deny  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  has  a 
character  of  partiality  and  unfairness.  We  aro  obliged  to 
prevent  an  Orange  procession,  because  we  believe  it  may 
tend  to  riot  or  to  exasperation ;  we  cannot  interfere  witli 
the  Catholic  Association,  because  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  doing  so  with  effect ;  and  it  is  inipussilile  so  to 
explain  this  as  to  satisfy  any  Protestant  that  he  is  not 
abandoned  and  ill-used.  The  Protestant  proiccdin^^s  art* 
of  a  nature  to  render  them  accessible  to  the  law.  They 
lioist  flags,  they  carry  swords,  they  go  in  procession  to 
church  decorated  with  ribbons.  The  Catholics,  on  the 
other  hand,  annoy  their  Protestant  neighbours  in  a  more 
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effectual  but  less  tangible  manner.  The  priest  directs 
them  at  chapel  to  abstain  from  trading  with  their  enemies, 
and  there  are  many  other  modes  in  which  the  party 
numerically  strongest  can  easily  annoy,  irritate  and  injure 
their  opponents  without  rendering  themselves  liable  to 
legal  interference. 

'  The  idea  of  partiality  begets  exasperation  as  against 
the  Government  and  against  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  it 
requires  gieat  attention  to  prevent  a  contest.  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  the  two  bodies  coming  into 
conflict. 

'I  do  not,  however,  think  it  is  O'Connell's  game  to 
bring  it  to  this.  I  apprehend  his  policy  to  be  to  keep  up 
irritation  and  hostility  to  the  highest  possible  pitch  short 
of  actual  violence,  and  to  hope  by  intimidation  to  carry 
everything  he  looks  for.  He  is  complete  master  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  the  clergy  are  complete  masters 
of  the  people,  and  ujDon  him  and  them  it  depends  whether 
the  country  shall  or  shall  not  be  quiet  during  the  winter. 

*  This  is  at  least  my  opinion  of  our  situation  here,  one 
you  will  admit  to  be  not  by  any  means  consolatory,  after 
nearly  five  years'  attempt  to  reduce  the  violence  of  party 
feelings,  and  to  secure  to  the  Roman  Catholic  the  fullest 
enjoyment  of  every  privilege  of  which  he  can  by  law  partake.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  WelUnfjton , 

*  July  31,  1S26. 
'  When  you  have  read  the  inclosed  letter  from  Goulburn 
jiray  return  it  to  me.     Depend  uix)n  it  that  party  animo- 
sities never  were  hi^'her  in  Ireland  than  they  are  at  this 
moment,  in  spite  of  conciliation.' 

The  Duhc  of  WeUingum  to  Mr.  IWL 

*  Koyal  Lodge,  Windsor :  Aug.  i,  1S26. 

'  Goulburn's  letter  gives  but  a  melancholy  account  ot 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland.    Ever  since  the  apiK>intment 

E  £ 
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of  the  Catholic  Association,  I  have  been  of  opinion  that 
the  question  of  tranquillity  or  disturbance,  war  or  peace, 
depends  upon  a  few  leaders  in  that  body,  and  possibly 
upon  O'Connell  alone,  by  the  medium  of  the  priests. 

^  We  are  in  a  curious  state  in  all  our  relations,  and  it 
appears  to  me  scarcely  possible  that  we  should  get  out  of 
all  our  difficulties  without  a  crisis.' 

During  the  autumn  the  Chief  Secretary  continued  to  send  in 
reports  of  the  domineering  conduct  of  the  priests,  which  Mr.  Peel 
endeavoured  in  some  cases  to  verify. 


Mr.  QouUmm  to  Mn  Peel. 

*  Sept.  13,  1826. 

'  It  is  undeniable  that  the  priests  exercise  on  all  matters 
a  dominion  perfectly  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable.  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  their  sermons  are  pm*ely  politi- 
cal, and  the  altars  in  the  several  cha][)els  are  the  rostra  from 
which  they  declaim  on  the  subject  of  Roman  CathoUc  griev- 
ances, exhort  to  the  collection  of  rent,  or  denounce  their 
Protestant  neighbours,  in  a  mode  perfectly  intelligible  and 
eflfective,  but  not  within  the  grasp  of  the  law. 

*In  several  towns  no  Eoman  Catholic  will  now  deal 
with  a  Protestant  shopkeeper  in  consequence  of  the  priest's 
interdiction,  and  this  species  of  interference,  stirring  up 
enmity  on  one  hand  and  feelings  of  resentment  on  the  other, 
is  mainly  conducive  to  outrage  and  disorder.  But  I  think 
that  the  game  of  the  priests  is  to  keep  the  country  in  the 
highest  state  of  excitement  possible  short  of  actual  disturb- 
ance. By  this  course  they  expel  from  the  country  some  of 
those  who  are  opix)sed  to  their  views,  they  weary  out  the 
resistance  of  others,  and  they  think  they  may  intimidate 
l)ursons  in  England. 

'  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  time  may  not  eonit.- 
when  they  will  be  leaders  of  actual  insurgents.  They  make 
now  a  display  of  their  power,  and  adopt  every  measure  cal- 
culated to  keep  up  agitation  and  to  resist  all  civil  govern- 
ment. 
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'  The  first  vacancy  on  the  Roman  Catholic  bench  is  to 
be  supplied  by  Dr.  England  from  America,  a  man  of  all 
others  most  decidedly  hostile  to  British  interests,  and  the 
most  active  in  fomenting  the  discord  of  this  country  by 
inflammatory  letters  from  Charleston.  With  such  leaders 
it  is  reasonable  to  anticipate  the  worst. 

*  It  is  impossible  to  detail  to  you  in  a  letter  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  now  interfere 
in  every  transaction  of  every  description,  how  they  rule  the 
mob,  the  gentry,  and  the  magistracy,  how  they  in-ipede  the 
administration  of  justice.' 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Gmdhurn. 

•  Whitehall :  Nov.  16,  1826. 

'  In  a  report  from  Mr.  Wilcox  which  I  have  this  day 
received  is  detailed  the  case  of  a  \i}v\  who,  having  been 
beaten  most  severely  with  a  horsewhip  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  applied  to  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  for  pro- 
tection and  redress. 

'  It  is  stated  that  the  priest  being  summoned  paid  at 
first  no  attention  to  the  summons,  that  another  priest  did 
subsequently  attend,  but  positively  denied  the  right  of  the 
magistrates  to  interfere;  that  there  being  three  magistrates 
on  the  bench  one  proposed  to  take  tli*'  infonnalion  of  the 
girl,  but  was  overruled  by  the  other  two;  ilmt  to  this  liour 
no  informations  have  been  taken,  and  that  the  magistrate 
who  proposed  to  listen  to  the  girl's  complaint  has  been  held  uji 
to  public  execration  at  the  altar  of  a  Itoinan  Catholic  cliapel. 

*  Be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  what  steps  have  been 
taken  with  reference  to  this  most  ixtraordinary  statement. 
Possibly  there  may  be  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Wilcox  some 
misapi>nhension  of  the  proceeding,  but  1  feel  (piite  sure 
that  etYectual  measures  will  be  ailo}»ted  with  the  view  in 
the  lirst  instance  of  ascertahung  the  real  truth,  and  if  it 
shall  apiK*ar  that  the  statement  is  orrect,  (»f  lU'eventing 
the  law  and  the  King's  authority  from  b.*ing  insulted  and 
trampled  on  in  so  shameless  a  muuiier.' 
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With  such  apparent  possibilities  of  serious  disturbance  the 
Cabinet  Minister  responsible  for  Ireland  thought  it  prudent  to 
review  tlie  military  forces  at  his  disposal  in  case  of  need. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Goulharn. 
•  {Most  private.)  *  Whitehall :  Oct.  20.  1826. 

*  Ab  all  mj'  experience  of  Ireland  convinces  me  of  the 
policy  of  timely  preparation  against  danger,  I  should  not 
l)e  disposed  to  trust  to  appearances  even  in  times  of  appa- 
rently settled  tranquillity.     But  at  present  there  are  indi- 
cations amply  suflScient  in  my  opinion  to  warrant  appre- 
hension.    The  approach  of  winter,  the  events  of  the  last 
election  tending  to  dissolve  the  bond  between  landlord  and  | 
tenant,  the  violence  of  the  Boman  Catholic  demagogues,  j 
inconsistent  with  common  sense  if  they  desire  the  success  | 
of  the  Catholic  question,  all  these  things  and  many  others  ! 
of  a  similar  character  convince  me  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  making  every  preparation  calculated  to  meet  and  there- 
fore to  prevent  danger  from  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
Let  us  err  on  the  side  of  over-caution,  if  we  err  at  all. 

'  Let  me,  therefore,  hear  from  you  \\\i\\  re8i)ect  to  the 
amount  of  your  military  force.  It  is  better  to  let  other 
services  suffer  a  little  than  to  have  the  arm  of  the  Govern- 
ment weakened  in  Ireland. 

*  AVhat  is  the  actual  number  of  the  police  force  ?  WTiat 
is  their  general  state  in  respect  to  discipline,  efficiency,  and 
fidelity  ?  I  need  not  enter  into  minute  details,  or  make 
t^pecitic  inquiries  as  to  the  militia  staff,  yeomanry,  water- 
^uard,  and  every  constituent  part  of  your  aggregate  strength, 
Tliey  will  all  occur  to  you  more  readily  than  to  me. 

*  My  chief  purjwse  is  to  recommend  a  general  sur\'ey  of 
(y.w  arms  and  means  of  defence  while  we  are  comparatively 
at  leisure  and  in  security. 

'  If  the  means  of  defence  or  of  decisive  interference 
between  hostile  parties  ought  to  be  strengthened,  let  us 
strengthen  them. 

'  I  see  the  resolutions  of  all  public  meetings  in  Ireland 
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teeming  with  the  expressions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
King,  and  so  forth.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  wise  to  be  on 
the  alert.' 

Mr.  Goulburn  to  Mr,  Peel. 

*  Dublin  Castle:  Oct.  31,  1S26. 

'  Our  force  consists  at  present  of  near  20,cxx)  men.  But 
one  circumstance  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  a  very  large  pro- 
portion are  Roman  Catholic.  Whatever  disturbance  takes 
place  will  at  once  assume  a  religious  character.  Our  divisions 
are  no  longer  political.  The  language  of  the  priests  is  more 
directed  against  the  Protestant  religion  than  against  the 
Protestant  ascendency.  The  destruction  of  a  Bible  school 
is  a  more  exciting  cause  than  the  attainment  of  political 
privilege,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  beforehand  that 
this  religious  excitement  will  not  oj)erate  on  Boman  Catholic 
soldiers,  in  a  disturbance  which,  if  it  arise,  will  assume  the 
character  of  a  crusade. 

*  Do  not  suppose  that  I  have  at  present  the  least  doubt 
as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  army.  I  am  merely  adverting  to 
what  may  hereafter  be  the  case.  Neither  have  I  any  doubt 
as  to  the  fidelity  of  the  jwlice.  They  get  too  roughly  handled 
by  the  mob  to  be  very  friendly  to  them,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
jit  prtsont  of  their  doing  their  duty,  esjiecially  when  they 
are  in  a  body. 

*  As  an  instance,  the  greater  part  of  those  who,  under 
till'  direction  of  a  magistrate,  dispersed  tlie  Bible  meeting  at 
Ballinashje  were  lioman  Catholics,  and  are  coiiseijuently 
involved  with  the  magistrate,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  my- 
yilf  ill  one  counnon  denunciation. 

*  Of  ix)liee  we  have  about  4,000,  of  revenue  iwlice  an<l 
waterguard  about  1,500.  Our  iniHtia  statf  might  easily  be 
au^'iiient^ul,  and  the  yeomanry,  though  now  very  far  from 
I  Hiilive,  might  easily  be  revived.  The  former  cannot  be 
retkoned  at  more  than  1,200  men,  the  numbers  of  the 
latter  are  uncertain — they  would  undoubtedly  be  sufficient 
to  release  from  the  North  the  regular  force  which  might  be 
required  elsewhere. 
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*  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  if  a  force  be  at  hand  in 
England  to  give  us  assistance  if  required,  we  can  go  on 
safely  without  an  immediate  increase  of  our  army  here.  We 
have  force  enough  to  interpose  between  conflicting  parties 
and  to  restrain  them,  unless  some  extraordinary  event 
should  occur  to  give  them  additional  consistency  and  vigour. 

'  I  have  thus  given  you  the  best  opinion  which  I  can 
form.  The  state  of  society  here  is  so  disorganised,  and  the 
Government  has  so  inferior  an  authority  to  other  powers 
acting  on  the  people,  that  the  opinion  formed  to-day  may  be 
quite  changed  to-morrow.  I  can  only  promise  you  that  the 
moment  1  see  any  indications  of  more  immediate  danger  I 
will  let  you  know.  I  am  sure  j'ou  will  not  be  the  less  liberal 
in  giving  us  assistance  because  we  have  been  anxious  not  to 
require  it  unnecessarily.' 

While  inquiring  as  to  the  military  force  at  his  disposal, 
Mr.  Peel  took  not  less  pains  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  hopes 
entertained  in  Ireland  of  continuing  to  resist  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  and,  in  the  event  of  their  being  conceded,  as  to 
the  best  securities  to  be  taken  against  the  substitution,  which  he 
feared,  of  Catholic  for  Protestant  ascendency. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  J.  LcsUv  Foster,  M.P. 
*  (Privatv  and  cofifuimtial.)  ♦  WhitehaU  :  Xov.  3,  1826. 

*  It  appears  to  me  of  the  utmost  im^wrtance  that  we 
should  know  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  i'esi>ecting  Irish 
popery  and  all  its  adjuncts.  1  have  long  exi)ected  what 
appears  to  be  coming  to  pass,  that  the  Catholic  question 
would  assume  more  of  the  character  of  religious  division 
and  acerbity  than  it  did  before  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  re-establishment  of  poi>ery  in  France. 
The  odium  thcoUHjicnm  seems  pretty  nearly  at  its  height  in 
Ireland. 

*  Of  course  we  shall  l>e  told  that  the  religious  fever  is 
either  caused,  or  extremely  exasi)erated,  by  the  civil  dis- 
abilities. This  I  doubt,  and  1  should  not  beat  all  surprised 
to  see  one  of  the  first  consequences  of  '*  Catholic  Emancipa- 
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tion  "  a  much  more  marked  division  than  there  is  at  present 
between  Catholics  and  "  heretics,"  and  a  much  closer  union 
among  all  classes  of  the  latter.  The  Catholics,  having 
nothing  to  lose,  will  speak  out  more  plainly.  Those  of  the 
Protestants  who  contended  for  equality  of  civil  privileges 
will  be  against  Catholic  domination,  and  that  bond  of  union 
which  now  exists  between  a  large  class  of  Protestants  and 
the  Catholics,  arising  out  of  feelings  of  pity  and  the  sense 
of  injustice,  will  be  at  an  end.  There  will  remain  the  bond 
of  fear,  which  at  this  moment  unites  with  the  Catholics  in  a 
very  reluctant  confederacy  many  of  the  Protestants,  but 
that  is  a  very  precarious  tie ;  dissolve  it,  and  there  will  be 
increased  hatred. 

*  These  considerations,  and  the  approaching  effort  which 
will  be  made  in  the  new  Parliament  to  force  the  question 
against  all  obstacles,  appear  to  me  to  make  it  of  great  im- 
portance that  we  should  know  the  truth  before  it  is  too  late. 
The  gi-eater  the  prospect  of  the  success  of  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion, the  more  imiwrtant  it  is  that  all  its  bearings  should 
be  thoroughly  understood. 

*  AVhen  1  see  it  inevitable,  I  shall  (taking  due  care  to 
free  ray  motives  from  all  suspicion)  try  to  make  the  best 
terms  for  the  future  security  of  the  Protestant.  How  can 
this  be  done  if  we  close  our  eyes  to  actual  or  possible 
dangers  ? 

*  Get,  therefore,  all  the  information  that  j-ou  have  a 
le«:]jitimate  claim  to,  us  bearing  upon  the  objects  of  your 
[educational]  incpiiry.' 

Mf\  J.  Lrsh'r  F^^strr,  M.P.,  to  Mr.  IWl 

•  {Most  contul-nti*iL)  *  l>ulilin  :  Nov.  6.  1826. 

*  I  cannot  say  how  fully  1  agree  with  your  views  respect- 
ing the  eonsiMjuiiuth  of  lluianeipalion.  The  most  practical 
safeguard  would  be  a  niodilication  of  the  franchise.  If  the 
present  election  laws  were  to  remain  untouched,  you  would 
have  at  least  sixty  Caitholic  nienil)ers.  And  such  Catholics ! 
Sheil  for  Louth,  and  OX'onnell  for  any  southern  county  he 
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might  choose.  Their  presence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  the  least  part  of  the  mischief,  a  helium  servile 
would  ensue  all  over  Ireland. 

*  The  safeguard  would  be  not  in  an  abolition  of  the  forty 
shilling  franchise,  but  in  the  adoption  of  a  principle,  that 
contribution  of  n  certain  amount  to  the  county  cess  should 
be  required  to  entitle  the  freeholder  to  vote.  I  could  suggest 
an  arrangement  upon  this  principle,  that  would  be  only  in 
analogy  to  the  English  rules  respecting  the  land  tax,  and 
which  would  in  its  practical  effects  reduce  the  sixty  Cathohcs 
to  eight  or  ten,  and  secure  that  the  latter  should  be  gentle- 
men of  respectability.' 

To  another  Ulster  correspondent,  who  suggests  that  the 
Government  are  allowing  the  Cathohc  Association  to  defy  the 
law,  with  a  view  to  convincing  Englishmen  of  the  necessity  for 
a  compromise,  Mr.  Peel  replies  that  he  is  as  free  as  ever  to 
oppose  all  further  concessions. 


Sir  Georrje  Hill  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*Crookhall :  Nov.  2,  1S26. 

*  The  state  of  this  island  under  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  be  permitted  to  remain  as  it  is.  So  much 
has  become  the  common  observation  of  every  man  who  gives 
any  attention  to  the  political  situation.  AVhat  is  the  Cabinet, 
then,  to  do  (suppose  them  capable  of  mutual  concession 
on  the  iKjpish  question)  for  the  object  of  giving  i)eace  and 
quiet  to  the  country?  I  feel  it  a  duty  imj^sed  upon  me,  as 
well  aware  of  Protestant  sentiment,  at  least  in  Ulster,  to 
apprise  such  an  esteemed  friend  as  yourself  of  its  present 
bearings. 

*  The  lively  active  opposition  to  the  popish  claims  has 
considerably  abated.  But,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  the 
North,  those  claims  are  more  dreaded  and  abhorred  than 
ever.  Why,  then  (you  may  ask),  does  something  approach- 
ing to  apathy  manifest  itself? 

'  A  general  opinion  is  prevalent  that  Government  have 
not  interfered  with  the  Eoman  Catholic  Association,  nor 
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executed  the  law  for  their  suppression,  nor  meddled  with 
their  conduct  in  collecting  the  rent,  nor  their  directing  the 
interference  of  priests  in  elections,  nor  their  estabUshing  a 
new  order  of  associated  Liberators,  nor  prosecuted  for  the 
most  unparalleled  outrageous  libel  against  the  presump- 
tive heir  to  the  throne — all  this  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
vincing John  Bull  that  the  energy,  power,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Eoman  Catholics  are  uncontrollable,  that 
resistance  to  their  claim  has  become  inadmissible,  and 
that  there  is  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
yield . 

*  This  is  the  more  believed  from  Liverix)ol,  Peel,  and 
Canning  having  each  and  all  powerfully  co-operated  in 
legislating  against  the  Boman  Catholic  Association  in  1825  ; 
yet  when  Orangemen  almost  universally,  in  obedience  to 
that  law,  disappear,  the  Association  assume  a  more  daring 
aspect,  more  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  Protestants  and 
to  the  connection  with  England,  and  remain  unmolested, 
nay  boast  of  their  impunity,  and  proclaim  that  Plunket 
does  not  intend  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  them. 
There  is  a  belief  that  all  this  is  calculated  ujwn  by  Govern- 
ment as  the  means  of  satisfying  England  that  some  arrange- 
ment towards  concession  must  be  made. 

'  With  this,  other  motives  are  traceable  for  diminished 
zeal  in  opposing  the  popish  claim.  Tlu*  cdmnurcial  nien 
bej^in  to  measure  their  trading:  interots  in  contrast  with 
their  Protestant  i)olities.  Aimiiur  <la>s  amon;^  the  small 
gentry  (heretofore  active)  now  reronriU-  ihemstlves  t(»  be 
passive,  to  obtain  tranquillity  as  they  alK-^'e,  as  Government 
have  decided  upon  concession.  These,  howevt-r,  say  so  with 
a  sigh,  and  a  hope  that  ainjile  securilits  will  be  retjuired, 
With  these  I  may  inthule  very  many  of  the  wealthier 
Presb\*terians.  liut  tlie  ^^iiurality  of  tlieni,  and  almost  all 
the  farming  class,  are  a^jainst  ii)mpromise  of  any  kind. 

*  Thus  far  1  have  en«leav<»ured  to  put  you  in  inissession 
of  Protestant  dispositions  hi  Ulster.  Act  as  you  may 
on  this  subject,  you  have  not  much  to  dread  or  to  hope 
from  their  operation.     1  will  not  make  these  admissions  in 
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public,  in  doing  so  I  should  be  called  recreant.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  acted  and  will  continue  to  act  in  co-operation 
with  those  who  are  zealous  against  the  Roman  claims. 

'  If  the  division  on  the  first  debate  of  the  question  should 
be  favourable  to  the  Romans,  most  Irish  Protestants  will  be 
for  immediate  compromise.  You  know  not,  scarcely  can 
guess  in  England,  the  wretched  turmoil  this  subject  causes 
here.  Popery,  its  prospects  and  probable  effect  on  Proter- 
tant  interests,  are  the  topics  of  daily  domestic  discussion, 
and  enter  into  almost  every  transaction  of  life,  private  as 
well  as  public.  This  is  a  very  unhappy  state  of  society,  and 
not  only  disgusts  but  wearies  a  man  out  of  his  principle 
upon  the  question.  Yet  we  have  here  an  honest  phalanx 
of  gentlemen  who  will  stand  by  their  Protestant  friends 
and  leaders  to  the  last. 

*  All  this  arises  from  want  of  leadership,  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  this  Empire  is  a  constitution  of  party.  The  time 
has  now  gone  by,  however,  to  regenerate  a  party  Protestant, 
therefore  I  despair  of  accomplishing  more  than  a  bargain 
which,  for  the  moment  better  or  worse,  will  eventually  ter- 
minate in  Ireland  becoming  a  popish  country. 

'  Yours  devotediv, 

'•  G.  F.  Hill.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  George  Hill. 
*  {Si'crci  and  confidential.)  *  Whiteliall :  Nov.  9,  1S26. 

*  I  presume  that  I  sliall  shortly  see  you,  and  therefore 
I  will  not  write  at  lengtli  in  answer  to  your  letter, 

*My  experience  of  public  life  has  shown  me  several 
instances  in  which  deep  and  refined  motives  of  policy 
are  attributed  to  public  men  who  have  been  all  the  while 
acting  on  very  simple  principles,  and  are  quite  unconscious 
of  all  the  mysteries  and  subtleties  visible  to  those  who 
siK'culate  on  their  conduct.  Thus  it  is  with  our  friends  in 
lister. 

*  At  least,  I  can  speak  for  myself.  I  am  no  party  to 
any  preconcerted  forbearance  towards  the  Roman  Catliolio 
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Association  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  a  compromise  on 
the  Cathohc  question,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever. 

<  I  think  the  law  against  associations  that  break  the 
law,  against  libellers  and  seditious  orators,  ought  to  be  en- 
forced whenever  the  violation  is  sufticiently  flagrant,  and 
there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  issue  of  the  prose- 
cution—nay, whenever  there  is  a  sincere  conviction  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  an  honest  and  impartial  jury  to  find  a  verdict 
for  the  Crown. 

'  So  far  from  overlooking  the  infamous  aggiessions  of 
Mr.  Sheil,  I  have  had  the  opinions  of  all  the  King's  law 
oflBcers  taken  on  the  subject,  and  am  still  occupied  in 
conferences  with  those  of  England.  There  has  been  no 
inclination  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  Government,  not  the 
slightest,  to  spare  Mr.  Sheil ;  but  of  course  this,  as  indeed 
all  that  I  say  to  you  on  this  subject,  is  between  ourselves. 

'  I  know  nothing  of  compromise ;  I  am  as  unfettered  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  as  able  to  offer  unqualified 
opi>osition  to  further  concessions,  as  I  ever  was  at  any 
period  of  my  life.' 

As  the  winter  advanced,  Canning^s  policy,  supported  by  Peel, 
for  defence  of  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal  made  it  necessary 
to  call  suddenly  for  an  inconvenient  reduction  of  tbe  military 
force  in  Ireland. 

Mf\  Gouihtint  to  Mr.  Pfl. 

*  I>ul»lin  Cn-tlr:  IVc.  n.  iS::6. 

*  Never  was  a  requisition  mori-  unexpirttd  llinn  that 
which  you  have  made  upon  us  for  troops.  It  is  ditfiiult  to 
say  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  how  far  it  may  be  jwssi- 
ble  to  comply  with  it.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  every 
disposition  to  do  all  that  can  be  done,* 

*  i>/T.  12. — Our  security  against  di>turbsince  will  be 
further  diminished  by  the  removal  from  En;^lan(l  of  tliat 
force  which  we  might  have  considtn  <1  as  an  available 
reserve  in  case  of  urgent  danger, 

'  I  presume  you  will  have  no  difliculty  in  iiermitting  us, 
if  it  be  found  requisite,  to  call  ui>on  the  iKaisioners  and 
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again  form  a  veteran  battalion.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  does 
not  ask  it  at  present,  but  a  week  may  change  the  face  of 
events,  and  give  more  distinct  reason  for  apprehension.' 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Goulhurn. 
*  (PnvaU.)  'Whitehall :  Dec.  15,  1826. 

'  I  think  it  hardly  necessary  to  assure  Lord  Wellesley 
and  you  of  the  cordial  support  of  the  Government  to  any 
measures  which  necessity  may  compel  you  to  adopt  in  order 
to  make  up  for  the  reduction  of  your  military  force.  Very 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  might  be  necessary,  and 
even  the  delay  of  a  reference  here  might  diminish  their 
efifect. 

'  Lord  Wellesley  will,  in  such  a  case,  act  upon  the  full 
assurance  that  the  measures  taken  without  our  express 
concurrence  will  be  considered  in  the  same  light  as  if  they 
had  been  adoi)ted  on  our  suggestion. 

*  I  supi)ose  the  constabulary  force  can  be  thoroughly 
de])endod  on,  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  admit  of  a  very 
rapid  extension  should  it  be  advisable  to  extend  it.' 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Peel  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
from  the  I>ord  Lieutenant  and  the  law  officers  responsible  opinions 
on  the  expediencv  of  prosecuting  the  Cathohc  Association,  as  to 
which  he  had  doubts. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Goulhurn. 
*{}fo^t  priraU.)  'Dec.  15.  1826, 

*  The  opinion  of  the  law  officers  was  accompanied  by 
the  briefest  private  letter  from  Lord  Wellesley.  I  doubt 
whether  such  a  letttr  on  such  a  subject  was  ever  written 
l»efore.  How  is  it  possible  that  we  can  form  an  opinion  on 
the  i»olicy  of  1  rO'iecutinf'  the  Association  on  such  documents 
as  thoRi'  which  I  have  liitherto  received  ? 

*  Pray  write  to  nie  your  own  opinion,  confidentially  if 
you  please,  on  the  whole  subject.     Collect  as  far  as  you  can 
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what  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellesley,  if  he  has  formed 
any  at  all. 

*  The  events  that  have  occurred  since  you  left  London, 
the  sendhig  of  our  trooj^s  to  Portugal,  and  the  effect  which 
this  measure  may  produce  in  Ireland,  either  by  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  public  mind  or  by  the  reduction  of 
your  military  force,  all  must  enter  into  the  consideration.' 

Mr.  Goulburn  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  (Private.)  'Dublin  Castle;  Dec.  17,  1826. 

*  My  impression  is,  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  is  anxious 
to  throw  the  resixjnsibility  of  acting  or  of  forbearing  on  any- 
one besides  himself.  I  hope,  however,  to  see  him  again  to- 
morrow, and  will  then  state  to  you  what  his  feeling  appears 
to  be,  and  what  my  own  is.' 

*I)c(\  20, — You  ask  me  for  my  jn-ivate  opinion  as  to 
the  expediency  of  proceeding  against  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion.    I  will  give  it  without  reserve. 

*  I  see  no  reason  for  prosecuting  the  Association  at  the 
present  moment  which  did  not  exist  in  an  equal  or  greater 
degree  in  January  last,  when  it  was  determined,  and  I 
think  upon  good  grounds,  to  bo  expedient  to  forbear. 

'The  main  objection  to  forbearance  which  the  law 
officers  have  urged  is  the  imputation  of  dealing  unfairly 
by  the  Orange  societies,  which  the  Act  has  effectually 
supi)ressed,  while  the  Catholic  Association  has  continued 
in  full  force.  I  do  not  give  much  weight  to  this  objec- 
tion, because  I  have  never  considered  the  suppression  of 
these  different  societies  as  resting  at  all  upon  the  same 
grounds. 

*  If  the  influence  of  the  Association  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  the  attendance  at  its  meituigs,  it  has  certainly  very 
much  decluied.  The  numbers  are  very  small,  sometimes 
scarcely  a  quorum.  The  siieakers  have  on  some  occasions 
themselves  complained  of  it. 

'  If  I  am  right  in  considering  their  influence  to  be 
dimhiished,  the  danger  of    their    continuance    must    be 
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diminished  also.  Nor  do  I  see  anything  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  likely  to  afford  a  more  favourable 
field  for  mischief  than  they  before  possessed.  The  dis- 
tresses of  1825-^  were  at  least  as  alarming  a  conjuncture 
of  public  affairs  as  the  possible  war  of  1826,  likely  to  lead 
to  far  more  discontent,  and  therefore  more  to  assist  their 
operations. 

'  I  should  be  an  advocate  for  proceeding  against  them 
if  I  could  satisfy  my  own  mind  that  their  suppression 
would  diminish  that  excitement  which  prevails  in  great 
part  of  this  country.  I,  however,  do  not  think  that  that 
excitement  depends  so  much  upon  the  acts  of  the  Associa- 
tion as  some  are  disposed  to  imagine.  I  attribute  it  to 
other  circumstances,  orijrinally  growing  out  of  the  conduct 
or  the  orders  of  that  body,  but  operating  now  quite  in- 
dependently of  it.  The  locjil  and  parochial  meetings  which 
have  lately  been  held  have  had  more  influence  in  producing 
agitation  than  the  meetin^^s  of  the  Association.  The  tours 
made  by  Messrs.  MacDonnell,  ilacDermot,  O'Connell,  and 
Sheil,  and  the  inflammatory  siwechcs  delivered  by  them  on 
their  circuits  of  mischief,  have  pro<luced  an  immediate 
effect  on  districts  which  had,  in  spite  of  the  Association, 
preserved  their  tranquillity. 

*  The  efforts  of  the  i»rii*slhood,  though  originally  called 
into  action  by  the  Assoi-iation,  are  quite  indein-ndent  of 
them.  The  priesthood  ha^in*;  fi*lt  their  strength  will  con- 
tinue to  exert  it.  They  arc  a  IkmIv  more  fitted  for  business, 
admirably  diseipliiied,  and  acting  more  secretly,  and 
(whether  the  Association  exist  or  not)  they  will,  as  I 
believe,  conUnuc  to  dinrt  Iionian  Catholic  affairs  in  this 
country  with  more  nii>cliievous  effect  and  with  equal  unity 
of  object. 

*  This  is  a  hasty  suiiiiiiary  of  my  individual  opinion. 
It  has  been  formed  with<»iit  communication  either  with  the 
law  officers  or  the  Lor*!  Lieutenant.  1  will  only  a«ld  that 
1  am  quite  open  to  dian^^e  my  opinion  uin^n  discu>sioii 
with  anyone  who   may   view  the  matter  differently,  and 
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am  not  afraid  of  being  charged  with   inconsistency   for 
doing  so,  as  soon  as  I  am  convinced  that  I  am  in  error. 
'  Ever  most  affectionately  yours, 

'Henry  Goulburn.' 

'  Dec.  23. — I  saw  the  Lord  Lieutenant  yesterday.  He 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  influence  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  diminished,  or  rather  transferred  to  aggregate 
and  other  meetings  which  have  been  held  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  He  doubted  whether  even  a  successful 
prosecution  would  produce  a  favourable  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  He  apprehended  that  its  result  would  be  rather  to 
aggravate  existing  evils,  and  hence,  having  some  doubts  as 
to  the  success  of  a  prosecution,  stated  himself  adverse  to 
its  adoption.  He  gave  these  opinions  without  any  previous 
intimation  from  me  of  what  mine  were.' 

*Dec.  26. — The  Attorney-General  states  that  he  had 
not  thought  it  part  of  his  official  duty  to  give  a  formal 
opinion,  but  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  one 
against  a  prosecution.  His  objection  was  principally 
founded  on  the  doubt  entertained  by  him  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  a  conviction.' 

Mr.  Ved  to  Mr.  Ctniuiwi. 

'Whitehall:  Doc.  28,  1S26. 

*  The  legal  opinions  rcspt'cting  the  lionian  Cathohc 
Association  were  accompanied  with  no  statement  of  facts 
or  ophiions  respecting  the  policy  of  enforcing  the  law.  I 
wrote,  therefore,  privately  to  Goulburn,  pointing  out  that 
the  question  of  jiolicy  must  be  determined  very  niucli  In- 
local  considerations,  of  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
form  a  judgment  here,  unassisted  by  any  coniinunieuiion 
from  those  in  authority  in  Ireland.  1  have  received  two 
private  letters  from  him  on  the  subject,  which  1  send  to 
you.     You  will  see  that  they  are  quite  private  ones.' 
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Mr,  Canning  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Foreign  Office:  Dec.  28,  1S26. 

*  I  return  Goulburn*s  letters  with  many  thanks  for  the 
perusal  of  them.  The  coincidence  of  his  opinion  with  that 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  appears  to  set  the  question  at 
rest.' 

Mr.  Peers  thoughts  were  not  engrossed  by  Ireland  only.  It 
was  in  the  winter  of  1826  that  he  began  to  shape  in  his  own 
mind  the  great  reform  in  the  poUce  of  London,  now  so  famiUarly 
associated  with  his  name. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

*  Whitehall :  Dec.  8,  1826. 

*  I  have  given  notice  for  an  inquiry  hito  the  state  of  the 
Police  in  the  district  that  surrounds  the  Metropolis,  for  after 
the  recess. 

*  The  continued  increase  of  crime  in  London  and  its 
neighbourhood  api)ears  to  me  to  call  for  some  decisive 
measure,  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  I  can  make  a  letter 
arrangement  after  a  searching  inquiry  ami  a  thorough 
exiK)sure  of  the  defects  of  the  present  system,  in  reg;inl 
to  the  administration  of  justice  by  county  magistrates, 
and  state  of  the  police  by  night  and  day,  than  in  any  other 
mode. 

*  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  but  one 
effectual  remedy. 

*  My  plan  would  be  to  take  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  St. 
Paul's  being  the  centre.  I  consider  the  whole  of  the  district 
included  within  the  range  of  the  circumference  (exceptiii;^ 
the  City  of  London,  with  which  I  should  lie  afraid  Id 
meddle)  as  one  great  city,  the  laws  of  which  ought  to  U* 
admhiibtered  by  i)aid  and  responsible  fuiiciionaries,  and  the 
police  to  be  managed  on  a  uniform  plan.  I  would  make 
six  Police  Divisions,  not  limiting  them  as  in  my  sketch  hv 
straight  lines,  but  throwing  together  contiguous  jtarishes. 
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I  would  have  no  concern  with  parochial  authorities,  but 
parochial  boundaries  might  be  more  convenient  than  straight 
lines  or  any  arbitrary  limits. 

*  In  each  division  I  would  have  a  police  office  about  seven 
miles  from  London,  but  I  doubt  whether  I  would  have  the 
ix»lice  of  the  district  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
divisional  justices. 

*  I  would  relieve  parishes  from  all  rates  on  account  of 
parochial  constables  or  watch,  subjecting  all  inhabitants 
in  lieu  of  those  rates  to  a  rate  for  a  general  police,  Per- 
liaps  my  plan  is  too  extensive,  and  I  shall  never  l)e  able  to 
overcome  the  combined  opposition  of  vestries  and  all  other 
2)arish  authorities.  I  think,  however,  I  can  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  present  system  is  thoroughly  defective, 
which  is  the  first  step  towards  a  remedy.* 

But  events  were  impending  which  deferred  the  reform  for  two 
years. 

On  Jan.  5,  1827,  the  Duke  of  York  died,  and  the  command  of 
the  anuy  passed  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  not  before  a 
misapprehension  on  his  part,  and  a  foolish  fancy  of  the  King, 
had  caused  a  coiTespondence  of  some  interest,  sliowing  how 
any  other  appointment  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  Duke, 
by  Lord  Liverpool,  and  by  Peel. 


Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  Mr.  Perl 

•  Wowlford,  near  Kettering  :  Jan.  5,  1827. 

*  I  had  this  morning  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
tilling  nie  that  Lord  Bathurst  had  appeared  to  intimate  to 
him  that  he  was  not  to  l)e  Commander-in-Chief.  I  know 
that  for  personal  reasons  the  Duke  had  rather  he  liad  not 
llie  appointment;  but  I  am  also  sure,  by  an  expression  he 
used  to  mo,  that  he  will  be  very  much  surprised,  and,  I 
would  add,  not  a  little  offended.  Is  it  ^wssible  that  Caiuiing 
can  have  objected  to  it  ?  I  am  well  aware  how  strongly  you 
feel  the  Duke's  value,  and  how  much  you  would  object  to 
his  being  slighted.    But  the  Duke  would  be  mortified  and 
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annoyed  beyond  measure  were  he  to  know  that  I  bad 
touched  upon  the  subject;  therefore  pray  let  it  not 
transpire/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  ArhuthnoL 
•  (Most  private.)  *  Whitehall :  Jan.  6.  1827. 

'  Your  letter  surprises  me  greatly,  and  I  cannot  help 
hoping  and  believing  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  mis- 
understood Lord  Bathurst. 

'  I  saw  Lord  Liverpool  the  day  before  yesterday.  I  pur- 
posely took  the  opportunity  of  saying  to  him,  "  Of  course, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  must 
succeed  the  Duke  of  York."  Lord  Liverpool  seemed  to 
entertain  none  whatever.  I  have  never  heard  a  whisper 
that  any  other  person  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
thought  of  for  the  command  of  the  British  army,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  think  any  other  appointment  would  be 
monstrous.     In  fact,  who  is  there  ? 

'  I  feel  so  warm  an  interest  in  everything  that  concerns 
the  feelings  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  your  letter, 
referring  to  such  an  authority  as  Lord  Bathurst,  has  dis- 
concerted me  a  little.  Still,  I  think  there  must  be  a  mis- 
apprehension somewhere. 

•  The  command-in-chief  of  the  British  army  would  be  a 
great  distinction  conferred  on  the  Duke  of  Wellinji^oii, 
conferred  after  it  had  been  held  by  the  Heir  Presumptive, 
and  conferred,  too,  on  such  grounds  as  it  would  lie  if  it 
were  given  to  him  now.  But  it  is  one  that  he  is  most 
justly  entitled  to,  and  I  shall  be  bitterly  disapi)ointed  if  he 
has  it  not.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*  Whitehall:  Jan.  6.  1827. 

'You  ought  to  succeed  the  Duke  of  York.  The  Duke  i>f 
Cambridge  and  the  Duke  of  Cumtierland  are  for  different 
reasons  equally  out  of  the  question.  AMiat  other  {K^rson 
can  pretend  to  it  ? 

'  The  command  in  itself  may  be  no  object  to  you ;  you 
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may  not  personally  wish  for  it ;  if  the  question  were  between 
you  and  another  subject,  you  might  have  a  difficulty  in 
giving  an  opinion.  But  I  do  hope,  indeed  I  firmly  believe, 
that  no  false  delicacy  will  prevent  you  from  giving  a  most 
decided  opinion  against  the  propriety  of  committing  such  a 
trust  as  the  command  of  the  army  of  this  country  to  the 
hands,  not  of  the  King,  but  of  those  who  may  for  the 
moment  have  acquired  an  influence  over  him. 

*  It  is  possible  that  I  may  be  giving  you  unnecessary 
trouble,  but  I  will  without  reserve  repeat  to  you  what  I 
have  heard,  requesting  only  that,  if  it  be  new  to  you,  you 
will  consider  this  communication  from  me  a  strictly  private 
one. 

*  The  King  this  morning  told  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  that  he 
thought  it  was  possible  that  he,  the  King,  might  succeed 
the  Duke  of  York  in  the  command  of  the  army ;  that  he 
should  have  a  secretary  who  might  give  directions  in  his 
name  ;  that  Taylor  should  be  Adjutant-General,  some  pro- 
vision being  made  for  Torrens. 

*  Sir  Herbert  told  the  King  that  he  thought  the  arrange- 
ment quite  impracticable,  and  I  am  sure  that  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  acquiesce  in  it.' 

Lord  LUcrpool  to  Mr.  IWL 
•  (Secret.)  *  Coombe  Wood  :  Jan.  6,  1827. 

'I  will  tell  you  all  that  has  passed  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

*  I  sent  a  messenger  to  Windsor  this  morning,  with  a 
letter  of  condolence,  and  saying  that  I  would  come  to  the 
Royal  Lodge  to-morrow  morning  if  I  received  no  commands 
to  the  contrary.  Sir  W.  Knighton  came  here  about  throe 
o'clock,  and  said  that  the  King  would  be  glad  to  see  nie, 
but  that  he  was  very  nervous,  and  wished  to  know  what  I 
should  propose. 

*  I  said  that  there  apiieared  to  me  to  be  no  difficulty, 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  natural  person  to  )»e 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  that  I  should  recommend  that  the 
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office  of  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  should  merge  for 
the  present  at  least  in  that  of  Commander-in-Chief.  I 
understood  from  Knighton  that  this  arrangement  iirould 
quite  satisfy  the  King  and  settle  everything  easily. 

'  The  notion  you  mention  is  so  preposterous  that  if  I  hear 
of  it,  which  I  do  not  think  likely,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  resisting  it.' 

The  Duke  of  IVelUngtott  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Woodford:  Jan.  7,  1827. 
'  However  extraordinary  the  arrangement  is  which  you 
tell  me  that  his  Majesty  has  in  contemplation,  I  suspected 
that  something  of  the  kind  was  in  agitation.  About  three 
months  ago,  or  possibly  more,  the  King  told  me  that  in 
case  he  should  lose  his  brother  his  Majesty  wished  me  to  be 
Commander-in-Chief.  I  entreated  the  King  not  to  think 
of  any  arrangement  to  fill  his  brother's  office  till  it  should 
have  become  absolutely  necessary,  saying  that  he  well  knew 
that  I  was  always  read}*  to  serve  him  ;  but  I  recom- 
mended him  to  consult  his  Ministers,  and  to  follow  their 
advice. 

*  I  have  always  considered  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  his  Majesty  and  me,  like  many  others,  as  so 
many  empty  and  unmeaning  words  and  phrases,  and  I  con- 
sider his  Majesty  perfectly  at  liberty  to  make  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  command  of  the  army  that  may  l)e  thought 
proper  by  the  Government.  It  appears  that  his  Majesty  is 
of  the  same  opinion,  as  he  is  very  forward  in  his  arrange- 
ment, since  he  has  proposed  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  to  bear 
a  part  in  it. 

*  I  conclude  that  before  Lord  Liverpool  consents  to  such 
an  arrangement  he  will  consult  my  opinion.  At  all  events, 
whenever  it  comes  to  my  knowledge  otherwise  than  con- 
iidentially,  I  will  protest  against  it  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  and  with  all  the  earnestness  m  my  {lower,  for  the 
sake  of  the  army,  for  that  of  the  Government,  and  above  all 
for  the  sake  of  the  public. 
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*  I  cannot  express  to  you  how  much  gratified  I  am  bv  your 
letter,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  if  you  will  write  to 
me  again.' 

Lord  Lirerpool  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'  Coombe  Wood  :  Jan.  7,  1827,  6  p.m. 

*  I  have  just  returned  from  the  Eoyal  Lodge,  and  I  in- 
close a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  written  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  by  the  King's  commands.  I  had  no  difficulty 
on  the  subject.  The  King  alluded  in  conversation  to  the 
periods  when  there  had  been  no  Commander-in-Chief.  I 
reminded  him  how  well  the  business  had  gone  during  three 
of  the  most  eventful  years  of  the  war,  when  Sir  David 
Dundas  had  been  Commander-in-Chief.  He  quite  agreed 
that  nothing  could  be  so  bad  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood 
Commander-in-Chief  unless  the  individual  Prince  was  emi- 
nently qualified  for  it.* 

3/r.  Peel  to  the  Duke  (fj  WeUirigton. 
*  Whitehall :  Monday  morning,  half -past  10  a.m.  Jan.  8,  1827. 

*  Immediately  after  I  had  seen  Taylor  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, I  sent  off  a  messenger  to  Lord  Liverpool  with  a  full 
account  of  what  had  passed  at  AVindsor  between  Taylor  and 
the  King. 

'  I  must  say  injustice  to  Lord  Liverpool  that  I  believe  no 
man  can  have  felt  more  strongly  thain  he  did  throughout 
that  it  was  due  to  you,  to  the  army,  and  to  the  country 
generally,  to  place  you  in  the  otlice of  Connnander-in-Chaf.' 

At  the  funeral  of  tlie  Duke  of  York,  Mr,  Canning  cauglit  a 
violent  cold,  which  confined  him  to  bed.  Lord  Liverpool  also 
had  been  seriously  ill,  and  took  it  as  a  warning  to  seek  relief 
from  office.  He  re^'arded  the  continuance  of  his  Government, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  Catholic  question,  as  precarious, 
•  hanging  by  a  thread,*  and  thought  it  would  not  last  throu«.'h 
the  next  session. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Peel  had  an  opportunity  of  proving 
further  in  what  esteem  and  affection  he  held  his  college  tutor, 
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I>r.  Lloyd.  Early  in  1826,  a  vacancy  being  expected  in  the  see 
of  Oxford,  Mr.  Peel,  unsolicited,  had  called  the  Prime  Minister's 
attention  to  the  claims  of  the  Begins  Professor.  This  led  to  a 
long  correspondence  between  the  two  friends,  on  Dr.  Lloyd's  part 
so  frank  and  free  from  affectation  of  the  traditional  nolo  epUco- 
pari,  that  in  fairness  to  him  it  cannot  be  made  public  without 
iin-iting  special  attention  to  one  dominant  fact.  The  letters  are 
those  of  one  who  in  the  Divinity  Chair  at  Oxford  beyond  all 
doubt  was  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  As  such,  he  opens 
to  a  safe  and  influential  friend  his  inmost  thoughts,  at  a  crisis  of 
vital  importance  for  the  work  he  had  in  hand.  The  school  of 
theology  which  Dr.  Lloyd  aspired  and  laboured  to  found  was 
that  in  which  were  trained  the  leaders  of  the  well-known  Oxford 
High  Church  Movement.  The  letters  are  of  interest  also  as 
throwing  incidental  light  on  Canning's  relations  at  this  time  with 
the  University. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Lloyd. 
'(Most  private  and  confidential)  •  Whitehall :  Feb.  22,  1826. 

*  I  inclose  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  just  written 
to  Lord  Liverpool,  respecting  which  you  will  of  course  not 
breathe  a  single  word.  It  may  fail,  still  it  can  do  no  harm, 
and  its  future  effects  miy  be  advantageous,  if  its  present 
ones  are  not.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  feel  a  very  deei> 
inttrest  in  the  matter  to  which  it  relates. 

'Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  do  anything  with 
Van  Mildert,  or  with  the  Bishop  of  London  ?  If  you  do,  it 
must  be  from  yourself.  I  mean  you  must  not  say  that 
I  suggested  it.' 

{Inclosurc.) 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpool. 

•  (Priratc^)  •  Whitehall :  Feb.  22.  1826. 

*  In  the  event  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  death,  and  tlio 
transfer  of  Legge  to  the  see  of  Durham,  I  trust  that  yoii 
will  give  full  consideration  to  the  claims  of  Dr.  Lloyd  to 
succeed  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  on  the  ground  of  private 
character,  of  station  in  the  University,  and  of  learning  as 
a  scholar  and  divine.     He  was  my  tutor  at  Christ  Church • 
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I  sincerely  believe  that,  as  a  man  of  business,  he  would  be 
most  useful  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  Church  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

*  If  professional  claims  are  very  nicely  balanced,  I  trust 
that  you  will  allow  some  weight  to  the  relation  in  which  I  have 
stood  to  Dr.  Lloyd,  and  in  which  I  now  stand  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  the  King's  Government.  More  than  this  I  do 
not  ask,  and  you  will  not,  I  am  sure,  consider  this  unreason- 
able, particularly  when  you  bear  in  mind  that  I  hold  an 
office  the  duties  of  which  are  as  irksome  as  those  of  most 
others  of  its  rank,  but  which  has  not  afforded  to  me  (ex- 
cepting in  regard  to  the  office  of  Under  Secretary  of  State) 
the  means  of  promoting  or  obliging  a  single  friend.' 


Rev.  Dr.  Lloyd  to  Mr.  Peel. 
*  (Private.)  *  Christ  Church  :  Feb.  23,  1826. 

*  This  instance  of  your  kindness  is  to  me  more  valuable 
than  a  thousand  bishoprics.  Let  the  event  turn  out  as  it 
may,  I  am  satisfied.  As  long  as  your  friendship  remains  to 
me,  a  bishopric  more  or  less  will  neither  affect  my  happiness 
nor  cast  a  slur  on  my  character. 

*Yet  I  must  tell  you  honestly  that  if  Legge  went  to 
Durham,  I  should  go  to  Oxford. 

*  The  Bishop  of  London,  and  Chester,  and  several  others, 
have  all  told  me  that  they  took  it  for  a  thing  settled.  I 
have  thought,  however,  of  late,  whenever  my  mind  has 
turned  upon  these  things,  that  it  was  possible  that  Copleston 
might  be  promoted  before  me.  Canning,  too,  at  this  moment 
may  be  particularly  incUned  to  serve  him.' 

*  Feb.  28.  {Most  prirate.) — I  thank  you  most  sincerely 
and  affectionately  for  what  you  have  done.  When  you  had 
once  determined  to  put  my  preferment  on  the  ground  of 
l>ersonal  obligation  to  yourself,  you  did  that  which  gave  me 
the  most  unqualified  testimony  of  your  friendship,  and  much 
wore  than  I  should  ever  have  asked  you  to  do.  But  1  think 
now  that  you  have  done  enough.     Will  it  not  be  higher 
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gi'ound  for  you  to  take,  to  leave  your  application  now  to 
take  its  chance  than  to  press  it  strongly,  and  perhaps  to  be 
refused  ? 

•  As  for  claims,  these  are  my  opinions.  If  Lord  Liver- 
pool takes  simply  the  claims  of  the  scholar,  Copleston's  are 
fully  equal  to  mine.  So,  too,  in  general  knowledge,  the 
world  would  give  it  in  favour  of  him.  If  Lord  Liverpool 
looks  to  professional  merits,  mine  are  to  Copleston's  as  the 
Andes  to  a  molehill  There  is  no  comparison  between  us. 
Copleston  is  no  theologue :  I  am.  If,  again.  Lord  Liverpool 
looks  to  weight  and  influence  in  the  University,  I  will  give 
Copleston  a  month's  start,  and  beat  him  easily  in  any 
question  that  comes  before  us.  As  to  popularity  in  the  ap- 
pointmenty  mine  will  be  popular  throughout  the  whole  pro- 
fession, Copleston's  the  contrary.  Such  is  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 

•  But  how  to  get  these  things  laid  before  Lord  Liver- 
pool, I  know  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  House 
of  Lords  with  a  chain  of  gratitude  round  my  neck  to 
any  of  my  own  profession.  I  may  be  obliged  to  differ 
from  Howley :  will  it  not  be  difficult  to  do  this,  if  he  is 
instrumental  in  my  promotion,  with  my  knowledge  and 
consent '? 

'  You  will  say  that  it  is  hard  to  have  to  act  for  a  man 
who  will  do  nothing  for  himself ;  but  can  I  take  any  step, 
so  long  as  I  think  my  honour  or  my  pride  may  be  com- 
mitted by  it  ?  The  steps  I  am  taking  are,  as  it  setms 
to  me,  the  only  lc<::itimate  steps  that  I  can  take.  I  am 
working  day  and  night  in  my  Professorship ;  no  man  ever 
did  what  I  am  doing,  or  the  tenth  part  of  it ;  and  so  ufto 
ore  omnes  pnCiUcant, 

•  And  I  thought,  as  I  tell  you  honestly,  I  should  have 
been  able  to  make  myself  a  bishop  in  due  time ;  and  my 
plan  had  been  to  ask  you  some  years  hence,  if  we  both 
live  so  long,  to  exert  your  personal  interest  for  me,  but  not 
for  the  2)urpose  of  getthig  a  bishopric,  but  a  translation  ; 
the  former  ought  to  be  given  to  merit,  the  second  can  be 
obtained  only  by  interest. 
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*I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Canning  is  pushing 
Copleston,  and  will  push  him,  and  if  he  knew  all,  he  would 
not  love  me  the  more.  Notwithstanding  which,  Copleston 
was  a  great  coward  ;  if  he  had  had  Hodson's  courage,  he 
would  have  proposed  Canning  [as  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity], and  there  is  no  saying  what  the  result  might  have 
been.  However,  I  know  that  Copleston's  bonne  volontc  has 
told  mightily  with  Canning. 

*  I  will  conclude  by  telling  you  my  own  real  wishes 
about  myself.  My  anxious  desire  is  to  make  myself  a 
great  divine,  and  to  be  accounted  the  best  in  England. 
My  second  wish  is  to  become  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  theology  in  Oxford.  For  the  accomplishment  of  these 
purposes,  I  must  remain  some  years  longer  here,  say  ten 
years  from  the  time  of  my  appointment  to  the  Professor- 
ship, I  shall  by  that  time,  working  as  I  do  now,  have  laid 
a  strong  foundation,  upon  which  any  man  may  build  a 
lasting  superstructure.  Now,  no  bishoi)ric  will  enable  me 
to  do  this,  except  the  see  of  Oxford. 

*  I  have  now  told  you  my  most  secret  thoughts.  What 
I  desire  is,  after  a  few  years,  to  be  sure  of  a  retirement  with 
good  provision  in  some  easy  bishopric,  or  Van  Mildert's 
Deanery.  I  want  neither  London  nor  Canterbury.  They 
will  never  suit  me.  But  I  want  money,  because  I  am 
jjoor  and  have  children  ;  and  I  desire  character,  for  I  can- 
not Hve  witliout  it.  Whatever  after  this  you  desire  and 
order,  1  will  do.  God  bless  you  !  and  thank  you  a  thousand 
times. 

*  Alwjiys  yours, 

*C.  Ll.' 

The  vacancy  did  not  at  this  time  take  place;  but  a  year  later, 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  (Lejjge)  being,  apparently,  a  dyinf^  man, 
Lloyd  frankly  api)ri.siil  IVel  of  it,  and  Peel  a*,'ain  addresstd  the 
Prime  Minister  on  his  behalf,  the  candidate  himself  furnishing 
the  arguments  to  be  used,  •  I  have  written  you,'  Dr.  Lloyd  says, 
*  a  long  letter,  which  contains  what  appear  to  uie  to  be  the  chief 
l>oints  which  ou*;ht  to  be  pressed.  I  have  dwelt  on  my  exertions 
in  the  Professorship  because  I  do  think  they  make  out  what  may 
lairlv  be  called  a  claim.* 
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Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  LircrpooL 

*  Whitehall :  Jan.  i8,  1827. 

'  I  understand  that  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  is  in  extreme 
danger.  My  wishes  with  respect  to  his  successor  it  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat,  I  say  not  a  word  on  that  head. 
But  what  I  would  entreat  you  chiefly  to  consider  is  the 
conduct  of  Dr.  Lloyd  in  the  Professorship  of  Divinity  at 
Oxford,  and  (supposing  him  to  be  thought  worthy  of  so 
high  a  station  in  the  Church)  the  peculiar  importance  of 
enabling  him  to  continue  his  present  Dinnity  lectures,  by 
his  appointment  to  the  particular  bishopric  which  is  so  soon 
likely  to  be  vacant. 

*  Dr.  Lloyd's  chief  object  as  Professor  of  Divinity  has 
been  to  establish  a  school  of  theology  in  Oxford.  He  has, 
therefore,  entirely  of  his  own  accord,  in  addition  to  the 
public  lectures  which  his  predecessors  gave,  instituted  a 
course  of  private  lectures,  open  for  the  last  four  years  every 
day  to  every  man  of  whatever  standing  who  chose  to  attend 
them.  There  are  clergymen  of  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age  who  have  been  in  attendance  on  these  lectures  for  up- 
wards of  three  years,  taking  in  that  time  a  much  wider 
range  of  theological  reading  than  is  usually  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England. 

*  I  see  that  the  **  Edinburgh  Review  "  mentions  Dr. 
Lloyd's  conduct  in  the  foundation  of  these  private  lectures 
with  the  greatest  praise.  It  bears  testimony  to  his  "  zealous 
and  able  exertions,"  and  describes  the  institution  of  the 
lectures  as  being  pregnant  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
University,  and  worthy  of  the  spirit  and  good  sense  of  the 
Professor,  The  Bishopric  of  Oxford  is  the  only  bishoi)ric 
which  would  not  put  an  end  to  these  lectures,  at  least  to  the 
continuance  of  tliem  by  him  who  founded  them.  The 
influence  which  Dr.  Lloyd  has  in  the  University  from  his 
superior  attainments  and  kind  and  popular  manners  con- 
stitutes in  my  opinion  an  additional  reason  for  preferring 
him  to  any  other  competitor  for  this  particular  see. 
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*  I  have  reason  to  think  that  Van  Mildert  and  Blomfield 
consider  Dr.  Lloyd  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first 
theologian  of  this  day.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Lloyd. 

*  Whitehall :  Jan.  29,  1827. 

*  I  send  you  the  inclosed  in  the  strictest  confidence,  I 
can  have  no  secret  from  you  in  a  matter  which  concerns 
your  welfare ;  and  whatever  be  the  result  of  the  correspond- 
ence, it  will  at  least  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  you  should 
know  that  I  have  not  been  lukewarm. 

*  You  will  see  Lord  Liverpool's  letter  to  me,  and  mine  to 
him.  I  have  written  to  him  temperately,  but  as  it  is  the 
only  letter  of  the  kind — the  only  letter  at  all  of  an  unplea- 
sant nature— which  I  ever  addressed  to  him  in  my  life,  he 
will  not  misunderstand  it.' 

{Inclosure.) 

Lord  LivcrjHtol  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Jan.  22,  1827. 

'  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Lloyd,  He  will  certainly  be  at  no  distant  period  a 
most  proper  j^erson  for  the  c»i)iscopal  bench.  But  you  will 
recollect  that  it  is  (»nly  live  ytars  or  a  little  more  since  he 
was  appointed  Divinity  Profissor,  tliat  this  appointment 
was  given  to  him  (upon  my  reconnnendation)  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  immediately  after  his  being  tutor  and  censor 
of  the  college.  In  the  onlinary  course  of  things,  it  would 
hardly  be  expected  tliat  he  should  be  promoted  to  the  bench 
so  very  soon.' 

Lord  Liverpool  «:oos  on  to  .«!ay  that  Dr.  Cyril  Jackson,  before 
he  died,  recomnu-ndi'd  to  liini  Dr.  (iniy,  Prt-bendary  ol'  Durham, 
supported  by  the  Dishop  of  Durham  solely  on  account  of  his 
learning  and  merit,  and  that  the  r>ishop  of  London  had  also 
spoken  well  of  him.     The  letter  ends  : 

*  I  must  further  add,  that  there  is  a  i)oint  ujK)n  which 
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the  King  naturally  feels  strongly,  and  which  he  presses 
earnestly,  to  which  facility  may  be  given  by  the  promotion 
of  Dr.  Gray/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Liverpoi)L 

*  Strathfieldsaye  :  Jan.  25,  1S27. 

*  I  should  not  have  thought  it  becoming  in  me  to  say 
anything  upon  the  subject  of  Dr.  Lloyd's  preferment  to 
the  bench,  if  I  had  not  felt  a  conviction,  which  certainly 
remains  unshaken,  that  no  other  competitor  for  the  see 
of  Oxford  would  be  found  with  the  same  pretensions,  so  far 
as  pretensions  rest  upon  professional  learning  and  eminence, 
character,  and  influence  in  the  University  combined.  Under 
no  other  circumstances  ought  the  wishes  of  a  person  in  my 
relation  to  the  Government  and  to  the  Universit}'  to  have 
any  weight.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  other  things 
considered,  I  did  not  think  them  unreasonable. 

*  Dr.  Randolph  held  the  see  of  Oxford  with  the  Professor- 
ship of  Divinity.  Of  Dr.  Gray  I  never  heard,  unless  he  be 
a  clergj'man  who  acted  as  a  magistrate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Sunderland — of  him  certainly  never  as  a  candidate 
for  the  ejnscopal  bench.  Without  meaning  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  question  his  respectability,  I  confess  nothing  will 
surprise  me  more  than  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
that  the  interest  of  the  University  and  of  the  Church  will 
be  better  i)roni<>ted  by  the  nomination  of  Dr.  (iray  than 
by  that  of  Dr.  Lloyd.' 

Dr.  Lloyd  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•  Jan.  30.  1827. 

*  The  secret  of  the  whole  is  at  the  end  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
letter.  For  whom  does  the  King  want  anything?  and 
what  has  Gray  to  give  up?  Surely  he  would  not  give  his 
stall  at  Durham  for  our  bishopric?  But  I  told  you  s(>nie 
years  ago  that  I  did  not  think  Lord  LiveriK)ol  overwell 
inclined  to  me.  I  think  so  still.  Do  not  quarrel  with  him 
for  my  sake.  I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  not  bIiow 
him  that  you  were  hurt,  but  do  no  more.     It  only  reuiuiiis 
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for  you  to  decide  whether  you  will  not  beg  that  somebody 
of  more  fitness  than  Dr.  Gray,  either  Copleston  or  Davison, 
should  be  put  in.  I  think  this  would  be  a  manifestation  of 
high  principle ;  but  judge  for  yourself. 

*  P.S. — Bevrepat  <f>povTihes  o'0(f>wT€pai,  I  have  determined 
that  it  is  better  policy  that  you  should  remain  altogether 
quiet.  Do  so ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall  get  off  in  the  end  the 
worse  for  it.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Llnftl 

*  Whitehall :  Feb.  2,  1827. 

*  I  have  heard  nothing  from  Lord  Liverpool  in  reply  to 
my  last  letter.  If  he  had  positively  made  up  his  mind 
adversely,  would  he  not  have  written  to  me  ?  What  I  said 
about  Dr.  Gray  has  probably  made  him  pause.  Upon  the 
whole  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  better  for  me  not  to  irritate 
an  irritable  temper  by  the  exhibition  of  any  anger  just  now ; 
decidedly  better  that  I  should  not  suggest  Copleston,  or 
anyone  else  but  you. 

*  Believe  me,  in  what  I  say,  write,  or  do.  my  main,  I 
might  add  my  single  object  is  to  consult  that  which  is  due 
to  your  character  and  just  claims. 

*  Ever  with  true  affection 

*  Most  sincerely  yours, 

*  lioiJEKT  Peel.' 

Ijord  lAverpoul  ta  tin'  7v ///'/.' 

*  Feb.  6.  1827. 

*  The  Bishop  of  London  had  no  difiiculty  in  stating  his 
opinion  that,  if  the  bishopric  is  to  be  disposed  of  solely 
upon  the  ground  of  merit,  to  some  i>erson  connected 
with  the  University,  the  pretensions  of  l>r.  C\>pleston  and 
Dr.  Lloyd  exceed  those  of  any  oilier  eomiK^titor. 

*  With  intimate  personal  kiiowleil^'e  of  Dr.  Lloyd,  and 
with  the  highest  opinion  of  his  attainiueiits,  and  of  the 
service  he  has  rendered  and  is  rendering  to  the  University, 

1  From  Lord  Liverpoors  manu»crtpt  paivers. 
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the  Bishop  would  be  inclined  to  give  a  preference  to  the 
claims  of  Dr.  Copleston  upon  the  present  vacancy,  upon 
account  of  his  age,  standing,  and  the  station  which  he  has 
filled  in  so  distinguished  a  manner  in  the  University  for  so 
many  years.  But  he  cannot  answer  for  his  opinions  upon 
certain  important  questions,  and  it  is  impossible  for  obvious 
reasons  to  take  any  means  for  ascertaining  them.  The 
Bishop  as  well  as  Lord  Liverpool  could  completely  answer 
for  Dr.  Lloyd's  orthodoxy,  as  well  as  for  his  learning  and 
other  eminent  qualities. 

*  Dr.  Gray  has  had  no  connection  with  Oxford  for  many 
years,  and  under  these  circumstances  your  Majesty  will 
perhaps  be  induced  to  postpone  an  object  which  Lord 
Liverpool  knows  your  Majesty  has  at  heart,  and  decide 
between  the  pretensions  of  Dr.  Copleston  and  Dr.  Lloyd/ 

The  King  consenting  to  postpone  his  '  object,'  and  preferring, 
as  was  e\idently  intended,  the  candidate  of  undoubted  orthodoxy, 
Mr.  Peel  announces  the  result  with  fervent  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Dr.  Lloyd. 

*  WhitehaU :  Feb.  9,  1827. 

*  I  do  most  heartily  rejoice  in  being  enabled  at  length  to 
tell  you  that  you  are  to  be  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  appoint- 
ment takes  place  under  circumstances  most  honourable  and 
Kfttisfac-tory  to  you.  If  you  knew  the  anxiety  which  I  have 
felt  respecting  this  appointment  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days  (which  has,  however,  tempted  me  to  do  nothing  un- 
worthy of  your  station  or  mine),  you  would  also  know  the 
full  extent  of  my  esteem  and  affection  for  you.  Lord 
Liverpool  will  write  to  you  by  this  post.  Answer  him, 
as  he  really  deserves  to  be  answered,  very  warmly.* 

Dr.  Lloyd  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Christ  Charch:  Feb.  10,  1S27. 

*  Ten  thousand  thanks  for  all  your  kindness  and  anxiety 
on  my  account.    I  had  not  hoped  that  your  earnest  exi- 
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deavours  would  have  been  crowned  with  such  a  prosperous 
conclusion,  but  I  should  still  have  felt  the  same  sensations 
of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  you — never  at  any  time 
of  my  life  having  doubted  for  a  moment  of  your  regard  for 
me.  Words  are  but  a  poor  compensation  for  services  of 
this  kind,  but  words  and  feelings  are  all  I  have  to  offer  you.' 

Other  letters  show  Peel's  warm  regard  for  still  earlier  ties  of 
personal  affection.  To  the  chosen  comrade  of  his  country  walks 
and  private  sporting  expeditions  at  Harrow  he  writes  : 

Mr,  Peel  to  Captain  Anstruther, 

*  March  28,  1827. 
'  I  never  can  forget  that  you  were  one  of  my  earliest 
and  dearest  friends,  nor  has  the  length  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  we  met  abated  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
interest  which  I  took  in  your  welfare  when  we  were  insepa- 
rable companions.  Write  to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  tell 
me  in  what  manner  you  think  I  can  be  sernceable  to  you.' 

In  fulfilment  of  such  assurances,  sundry  letters  record  how 
willingly  every  exertion  was  made  to  obtain  promotion  for 
Captain  Anstruther,  and  to  pro\ide  education  and  employment 
for  his  son. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

1827. 

Lord  LtveqxM)]  disabled— Attempt  to  reconstruct  his  GoTemment — Peel  and 
WelliuRton-  Peel  and  Canning— Canning  Prime  Minister — Half  the 
Cabinet  resign— Croker  out  of  Favour— Peel's  Reasons  for  Resigning — 
Bishop  Lloyd's  View—Canning's  Opinion  of  Peel — Canning  with  the 
Whigs— Canning's  Death. 

The  year  1827  brought  muck  political  cbange:  the  prostration 
by  illness  of  one  Prime  Minister ;  the  succession^  and  within  four 
months  the  death,  of  another ;  the  entrance,  to  be  quickly  followed 
by  the  exit,  of  a  third. 

On  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  1 7  (only  ten  days  after  promotin^i^ 
Dr.  Lloyd),  Lord  Liverpool  was  struck  down  by  apoplexy  and 
paralysis,  from  which  he  never  rallied,  though  his  hfe  was 
prolonged  for  nearly  two  years.  This  sad  event,  with  its  at- 
tendant necessities  and  uncertainties,  caused  much  embarrass- 
ment. Mr.  Peel  announced  it  the  same  day  to  the  King,  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  to  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  ill  at  Brighton. 
On  Sunday  he  saw  Canning  and  the  King. 


Mr.  IWI  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

♦  WTiitehall :  Feb.  17,  1827. 
*  You  will  hear  with  deep  roprret  that  Lord  Liverpool  was 
this  morning  seized  with  apoplexy  about  half-past  ten, 
when  he  was  at  breakfast  alone.  Dr.  Driver  was  in  the 
house,  and  blood  was  immediately  taken  from  Lord  Liver - 
pooVs  arm.  lie  has  since  shown  more  intelligence  in  his 
manner  and  countenance,  but  the  right  side  remains  in- 
capacitated.    1  have  sent  a  messenger  to  the  King.' 
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*  Pavilion,  Brighton  :  Sunday,  half -past  12,  Feb.  18. 

*  My  coming  here  was  precisely  the  right  course,  quite 
satisfactory  to  the  King,  and,  as  you  will  perceive  from  the 
inclosed,  equally  so  to  Canning. 

'  I  told  the  King  that  yom*  impression,  on  the  first 
impulse  of  private  feelings  and  personal  regard  for  his 
Majesty,  was  to  come  to  Brighton,  but  that  you  thought 
on  reflection  such  a  proceeding  might  excite  and  alarm  the 
pubUc.  He  said  he  should  have  been  most  happy  to  see 
you,  but  thought  you  had  acted  wisely  in  remaining  in 
town.' 

{Inclosure,) 

Mrs.  Canning  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  [Brighton:  Saturday,  Feb.  17],  half -past  9  p.m. 

'  Dear  Mr.  Peel, — Mr.  Canning  is  happily  so  much  better 
to-night  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to  communicate  to  him 
without  delay  the  very  afflicting  intelligence  contained  in 
your  letter.  He  desires  me  to  say  that  it  will  be  the 
greatest  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-morrow  morning.  Accept  my 
best  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  with 
which  you  have  made  this  melancholy  event  known  to 
Mr.  Canning. 

*  Yours  very  sincerely, 

*J.  Canning. 

*  P.S. — Mr.  Canning  has  this  moment  received  a  letter 
from  the  King,  inclosing  your  two  notes  to  his  Majesty, 
and  written  in  the  greatest  affliction  and  dismay.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  nf  WelUfujton. 

'  Pavilion  :  Sunday  evening,  half -past  7. 
'  As  the  King  is  here  alone,  I  have  thought  it  better  to 
remain  until  to-morrow  morning,  at  any  rate.  AVe  still 
think  that  while  Lord  Liverpool  lives  it  would  be  better  for 
the  present  to  act  as  if  we  did  not  entirely  despair  of  his 
recovery,  and  to  go  on  with  business  in  the  House  of 

G  a 
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Commons.  The  King  is  tranquil  and  composed,  bat 
appears  very  uncertain  as  to  the  course  which  it  is  best 
for  him  to  pursue.' 

Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•  Brighton :  Feb.  23,  1827. 

'  My  dear  Peel, — I  saw  the  King  yesterday,  and  found 
his  Majesty  surprisingly  well  in  health  (though  with  gout 
still  in  feet,  knees,  and  one  hand),  and  in  a  calmness  and 
equanimity  of  temper  and  spirits  far  beyond  what  I  could 
have  expected.  This  state  of  mind  his  Majesty  was  good 
enough  to  attribute  to  our  joint  advice  of  Monday  last, 
which,  he  said,  he  was  every  hour  more  and  more  satisfied 
was  the  expedient  and  correct  course  to  pursue,  and  had 
saved  him  a  world  of  worry  and  uneasiness.  It  would 
have  been  highly  indelicate,  he  said,  to  have  presumed 
either  a  fatal  or  a  hopeless  issue  to  poor  Lord  Liverpool's 
illness,  and  it  would  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  all,  when 
Lord  Liverpool  came  to  himself  sufficiently  to  learn  what 
had  passed,  that  there  bad  been  no  ste^)  taken,  or  even 
mooted,  for  the  disposal  of  his  succession. 

'  We  had  then  a  long  talk  of  near  a  couple  of  hours, 
during  which  his  Majesty  went  through  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects, but  did  not  revert  at  all  to  the  state  of  the  Goverii- 
nieiit  till  I  was  taking  leave.  He  then  said  that  he  feared 
there  were  great  difficulties.  I  answered  that  undoubtedly 
tliere  were  difficulties,  but  implored  his  Majesty  to  adhere 
to  his  resolution  of  not  going  to  meet  them  by  stirring 
any  question  prematurely.  His  Majesty  promised  that  be 
would  adhere  to  that  resolution. 

*  He  talked  of  writing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  come 
to  see  him,  which  (as  Wfort*)  1  eneoura«^ed.  If  you  like  to 
communicate  what  I  havt-  written  to  you  to  the  Duke,  pray 
do  so. 

*  Ever,  my  dear  Peel, 

'  Most  truly  yours, 

*  George  Canning. 
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*  I  this  moment  receive  accounts  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
the  highest  degree  satisfactory  and  encouraging.' 

The  month  of  March  was  passed  in  suspense.  Evidently 
Lord  Liverpool  would  be  seen  in  public  Hfe  no  more.  Who 
should  fill  his  place?  How  might  his  Government  be  kept 
together  ?  Could  some  peer  be  found,  as  the  King  suggested,  of 
like  opinions  to  Lord  Liverpool's,  under  whom  all  would  serve  ? 
This  was  tried  first.  Names  were  put  forward — Lord  Dathurst, 
Lord  Melville,  Mr.  Bobinson  (to  be  made  a  peer),  the  Duke  of 
Wellington — but  none  obtained  acceptance.  Could  an  anti- 
Catholic  Government  be  formed,  as  Canning  suggested,  without 
Canning  ?  No  one  would  attempt  it,  unless  perhaps  Lord  EHon. 
Could  a  Government  friendly  to  the  Catholic  claims  be  formed 
out  of  the  old  Ministry,  under  Canning,  but,  as  Peel  suggested, 
without  Peel  ?  That  was  tried  last,  and  failed.  Half  the  Cabinet 
resigned. 

The  days  for  Cabinets  divided  on  the  Cathohc  question  had 
ahnost  if  not  quite  gone  by.  As  if  to  mark  this,  early  in  March, 
while  all  was  yet  uncertain,  the  Catholic  question  came  on  for 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  ayes  and  noes  were 
nearly  balanced,  but  the  noes  had  it.  The  violence  of  the  Irish 
leaders  had  caused  a  reaction  which  increased  the  Protestant 
strength  on  a  division  by  some  thirty  votes.  In  the  previous 
Parliament  (in  1 825)  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  Catholic  Behef  13ill  had 
passed  its  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  twenty-seven.  In  the 
newly  elected  House  his  resolution  to  the  same  effect  was  defeated 
by  four.  In  the  debate  the  most  powerful  advocate  of  Catholic 
claims  was  Canning  ;  the  most  \igorous  opponent.  speakin(?fron> 
the  same  bench.  Peel.  And  had  the  majority,  in  tliu  new  Parlia- 
ment as  in  the  old,  been  with  Canning,  it  was  Peels  intention  to 
resign.* 

The  relations  at  this  time  between  Canning  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  whom  the  King  now  sent  for,  were  strained.  They 
differeil  on  foreign  affairs,  and  there  were  other  causes  for  nnuual 
dislike.  Between  Peel  and  the  Duke,  on  the  ccntrary.  there 
was  a  good  understanding  and  a  general  readiness  to  act  to- 
gether, but  with  some  reserve  on  both  sides,  which  Arbuthnot, 
the  Duke's  chief  confidant,  strove  to  overcome,  snggtstini:  that 
either  the  Duke  should  be  Minister,  or  Peel. 


See  his  letter  to  Canning,  April  17. 


Q  a  2 
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Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•Whitehall  Plaoe:  March  lo,  1827. 

'  Knowing  as  I  do  that  it  is  always  most  satisfactory  to 
the  Duke  to  communicate  confidentially  with  you,  and  to 
act  with  you  in  union,  I  was  very  glad  last  night  to  find 
that  the  time,  as  you  felt,  was  come  when  you  and  he  must 
again  talk  together  w4th  a  view  to  the  steps  now  to  be  jointly 
taken. 

'  Upon  reflecting  on  what  was  said  between  us,  it  has 
occurred  to  me  that,  for  the  purpose  of  thoroughly  eliciting 
each  other's  opinionn,  it  will  be  well  if  you  would  just  name 
the  three  persons  to  whom  (as  I  told  you  Lady  Cbnyngham 
said)  the  King  could  exclusively  look— -yourself,  Canning, 
and  the  Duke.  And  I  will  at  once  tell  you  why  I  wish  }*ou 
to  do  this. 

'  Had  the  Duke  of  York  lived,  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  being  the 
Minister  of  the  King,  and  the  party  had  thought  it  advis- 
able. He  is  at  all  times  ready  to  give  his  services  when 
they  can  be  useful.  The  time  has  been  when  the  King 
would  not  have  heard  of  any  other  successor  to  Lord  Liver- 
])Ool.  The  recent  change  in  the  Duke*8  situation  has  in 
this  respect  caused  great  difficulties ;  but  as  I  am  aware 
of  the  feeling  which  he  has  for  you,  I  own  to  you  I  am  most 
exceedingly  anxious  that,  as  far  as  discussion  goes,  it  should 
be  seen  by  him  that  you  do  not  entirely  put  him  out  of  the 
question. 

'  The  Duke,  as  I  am  sure  you  well  know,  has  but  the  one 
thought  of  being  useful.  It  has  never  crossed  his  mind  to 
wish  to  be  Minister.  Had  you  fortunately  the  lead  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  nothing  would  rejoice  him  so  much  as 
to  see  you  at  the  head  of  the  whole,  and  he  would  ialxiur 
night  and  day  to  give  you  all  the  aid  in  his  power.  But  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  put  trust  in  Canning.  He  thinks 
that  in  his  own  department  there  is  much  of  trickery ;  he 
sees  that  the  sons  and  relations  of  our  most  vehement 
opponents  are  taken  into  employ;  and  he  cannot  divest 
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himself  of  the  idea  that,  directly  or  indirectly,  there  has 
been  an  understanding  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  Opposi- 
tion. These  among  various  other  reasons  indispose  him  to 
belong  to  a  Government  of  which  Canning  was  to  be  the  head. 

'  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  alive  to  the  danger  of  throwing 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs.  He  is  quite  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  own  position.  I  mean  with  reference  to 
his  being  Commander-in-Chief  when  not  in  the  Cabinet. 
But  the  only  way  to  steer  well  through  difficulties  such  as 
these  is  for  you  and  him  to  open  unreservedly  your  minds 
to  each  other.  It  is  therefore  on  that  account  that  I  wish 
you  at  once  to  moot  the  question  with  him  which  relates  to 
himself. 

'  I  give  you  my  honour  I  have  never  heard  him  say  so, 
but  my  strong  belief  is  that  he  would  be  glad  to  discuss 
with  you  what  there  is  for  him  and  against  him  in  respect 
to  the  Premiership.  And  this  I  know  full  well,  that  he  is 
influenced  by  the  sole  and  exclusive  wish  of  replacing  Lord 
Liverpool  by  the  best  person  that  can  be  chosen.  Again  I 
must  tell  you  that  most  happy  will  he  be  if  you  can  be 
that  i)erson.  I  see  no  way  of  safety  except  through  you 
and  the  Duke.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have  troubled  you 
w*ith  this  long  and  confidential  letter.  As  it  requires  no 
answer,  pray  do  not  think  of  writing  me  one  single  line.' 

Meanwhile  the  King,  in  much  doubt  how  to  act,  was  consult- 
ing with  his  private  ad\isei*s.  Of  the  alternatives  placed  before 
them,  an  interesting  record  was  communicated  in  1846  to  Sir 
llobert  Peel  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Lushington,  who  Urns  explains  how  he 
came  to  be  taken  into  confidence. 

'  That  Mr.  Canning  so  entirely  confided  in  me  at  that  time, 
having  never  done  so  before,  arose  out  of  a  letter  of  mine  to  Sir 
AV.  Knighton,  which  in  consequence  of  his  absence  from  the 
Cottage  at  Windsor  the  King  opened  and  read,  and  Sir  William 
afterwards  put  it  into  Mr.  Canning's  hands.  Hence  his  entire 
change  of  conduct  to  me.' 

Mr.  LuBhington,  it  will  be  seen,  held  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  out  of  the  question,  that  Canning  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  Peel,  and  that  the  resignations  likely  to  be  caused 
would  provide  convenient  vacancies  for  friends  of  Canning. 
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would  be  of  great  benefit  that  its  First  Minister,  who  is  to 
dispense  the  small  residue  of  these  favours,  should  be  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  respective  claims  of  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Peel  is  not  without  much  difficulty,  but  my  own 
opinion  after  much  consideration  is  quite  decided  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Canning's  priority  of  claim,  and  is  supported  by  the 
reasoning  of  Lord  Liverpool  himself,  and  by  facts  which 
have  latterly  come  to  my  knowledge.  It  has  been  with  me 
a  matter  of  duty  to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  the  decision  in  our  House  upon  the 
Catholic  question.  Although  rejected  on  a  recent  occasion 
by  a  very  small  majority,  I  now  confidently  expect  that 
whenever  that  question  shall  be  again  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  it  will  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  Such  a  decision  would  open  an  imme- 
diate scene  of  contention,  when  the  two  Houses  and  the 
King  would  be  placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  situation. 

*I  further  believe  that  no  person  has  power  at  the 
present  moment  to  relieve  the  King  from  the  difficulty 
but  Mr.  Canning.  Whenever  Lord  Liverpool  expressed  a 
desire  that  Mr.  Cannmg  might  succeed  him  in  the  Govern- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt  that  this  consideration  had  great 
influence  upon  him.  He  regarded  Mr.  Canning  as  the  first 
in  order  of  succession  ;  always,  however,  predicting  that  the 
Tory  Government  must  soon  fall  into  the  able  hands  of 
Mr.  Peel,  unless  destroyed  by  their  own  internal  distraction, 
which  would  be  the  certain  means  of  a  Badical-Whig 
triumph  in  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  that  party 
in  the  State. 

*  From  this  reasoning  it  would  seem  that  three  courses 
are  oi)en  for  his  Majesty's  adoption.  The  first  is  to 
instruct  Mr.  Canning  to  form  a  Government  precisely  on 
the  principles  of  Lord  Liverpool's  Administration,  directing 
him  to  retain  as  many  of  his  present  colleagues  and  of  the 
subordinates  in  office  as  may  wish  to  continue  under  him. 
This  course  would,  I  think,  give  him  grace  as  well  as 
strength  in  his  oi>ening  measures,  and  at  the  same  time 
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afford  him  the  means  of  gratifying  many  of  his  old  followers 
in  the  disposal  of  the  vacancies  which  would  be  resigned 
into  his  hands. 

'  The  second  course  would  be  to  instruct  Mr.  Peel  to  form 
an  exclusive  Protestant  Government.  It  is  my  firm  belief 
that  Mr.  Peel  would  not  undertake  the  task,  from  a  due 
sense  of  the  arduous  dilBSculties  it  would  entail  upon  his 
Majesty  and  himself;  and  if  he  would  not  do  it  on  his  own 
account,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  refusing  to  engage  in 
it  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or  any  other  person.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  Mr.  Canning  would  resign  the  lead 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  act  imder  his  junior.  Mr. 
Peel  would  therefore  have,  at  the  outset  of  his  Government, 
the  talents  and  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning  directly 
opposed  to  him,  and  cordially  supported  by  the  whole 
phalanx  of  Whig  aristocracy  and  Radical  Liberalism  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  throughout  the  country.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  see  this  experiment  tried.  No  man  can 
foresee  what  effect  might  be  produced  upon  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  monarchy. 

'  The  third  course  is  to  form  a  Radical-Whig  Government 
upon  principles  totally  opposite  to  the  whole  course  of  Lord 
Liverpool's  Administration.  But  this  I  will  not  argue 
upon,  trusting  to  his  Majesty's  wisdom  under  the  blessing 
of  Providence  to  avert  it.' 

On  March  29  the  King  saw  Mr.  Canning,  and  on  that  day 
Canning  first  sounded  Peel  as  to  his  joining  a  Ministr}*  of  which 
Canning  should  be  the  head.  Peel  answered,  '  I  will  tell  you 
without  reserve  what  are  my  feelings  in  my  particular  situation. 
They  dictate  to  me  retirement  from  office  if  his  Majesty  should 
select  you  to  form  an  Administration.'  This  was  uttered  frankly 
without  impairing  the  good  will  between  them.  Next  day  Peel 
went  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  nothing  definite  ap- 
pears to  have  been  arranged  at  this  interview  towards  clearing 
up  the  difiiculties  of  the  situation,  and  the  Duke  afterwards 
complained  to  Mr.  Arbuthnot  that  he  must  have  been  misrepre- 
sented to  Canning  by  the  King. 
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Mr.  Arbuthnot  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  March  30,  1827. 
'  I  saw  the  Duke  this  morning  after  you  had  been  with 
him.  I  found  him  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  mind, 
proceeding  very  much  from  an  idea  that  the  King  had  told 
lies  about  him  to  Canning,  and  had  thus  given  a  false  colour 
to  his  language  and  his  conduct.  If  I  saw  you,  I  could 
better  explain  what  I  think  is  passing  in  the  Duke's  mind  ; 
and  if  you  should  be  at  home  and  alone,  I  would  step  over 
to  you.  The  Duke  dines  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  he  told 
me  that  he  would  call  here  afterwards.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  if  you  and  he  can  meet  this  evening,  and  I  am  sure 
he  would  go  to  you  if  he  were  certain  of  finding  you  at 
home.' 

The  meeting  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from  the  King  sum- 
moning Mr.  Peel  to  Windsor,  where  he  was  charged  with  a 
message  to  Canning,  thus  recorded  : 

*  Whitehall :  Maroh  31,  1827. 

'  Mr.  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  and  has  the  honour 
to  inform  your  Majesty  that  on  his  return  to  London  yester- 
day he  saw  Mr.  Canning,  and  made  the  following  commu- 
nication to  him. 

* "  That  your  Majesty  had  mentioned  to  Mr.  Peel  the 
memorandum  which  had  bctn  written  by  Mr.  Canning  on 
the  preceding  day  in  your  Majesty's  i)resence,  and  which 
Mr.  Canning  was  authorised  by  your  Majesty  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Cabinet.  That  Mr.  Peel  had  ventured  humbly 
to  express  doubts  to  your  Majesty  as  to  the  policy  and  pro- 
priety of  the  particular  course  of  proceeding  contemplated 
by  that  memorandum.  That  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
observe  to  Mr.  Peel  that  if  Mr.  Canning  should  concur  in 
these  doubts  he  was  at  liberty  to  withhold  that  memorandum 
from  the  Cabinet." 

'  Mr.  Peel  earnestly  hopes  that  the  above  communica- 
tion was  in  exact  conformity  with  your  Majesty's  wishes  as 
expressed  to  Mr.  Peel.' 
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The  memorandum  thus  cancelled  was  one  embodying  a 
suggestion  of  the  King's  that  his  Ministers  should  choose  some 
peer  holding  Lord  Liverpool's  opinions  under  whom  they  could 
all  consent  to  serve. 

*  Mr.  Peel  objected  on  principle  to  the  delegation  by  the  King 
of  this  act  of  royalty.' ' 

The  King  now  wrote  urging  Mr.  Peel  to  come  to  terms  with 
Mr.  Canning,  offering  himself  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
Protestant  Constitution. 

*  (Most  private.)  '  Boyal  Lodge  :  Saturday,  March  31,  1827. 

*  The  King  proposes  to  be  in  town  on  Thursday,  and 
really  hopes  that  by  that  time  Mr.  Peel  will  have  made 
some  progress  and  have  come  to  some  understanding  with 
Mr.  Canning  relative  to  the  reorganisation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for,  after  all,  the  King  must  be  informed  by  Mr.  Peel 
what  conclusions  Mr.  Canning  and  himself  are  likely  to 
come  to,  before  the  King  can  hold  a  satisfactory  communi- 
cation with  the  different  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

*  The  point  of  consistency  on  the  Protestant  question  rests 
between  the  King  and  Mr.  Peel.  The  King,  ou  the  one 
hand,  considers  himself  Mr.  Peel's  guarantee,  and  on  the 
other,  Mr.  Peel  as  the  King's.  So  that  no  means  *  [?],  let 
the  Government  be  formed  as  it  may,  can  be  ever  practised 
with  a  view  of  carrying  the  Catholic  question,  or  of  injur- 
ing the  Pi'otestant  Constitution  of  the  country. 

'  G.  K/ 

As  in  1812,  so  now,  Canning,  it  appears,  was  *  embarrassed  ' 
by  the  Catholic  claims.  He  had  told  the  King  that  'most 
liappy  should  he  be  if,  by  any  fair  management  or  reasonable 
compromise,  he  could  contrive  to  protect  his  Majesty  from  the 
vexation  he  had  experienced  in  the  annual  agitation  of  this 
painful  question ; '  but  he  could  give  his  Majesty  no  pledge 
of  any  kind  respecting  it;  for  if,  ou  being  questioned  in  the 
House  whether  he  had  given  any  su<h  pledge,  he  could  not 
frankly  deny  it,*  all  his  power  with  respect  to  the  management  of 

*  MS.  Diary  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse. 

*  The  word  is  hardly  legible,  being  written  over  some  other  word  erased, 
perhaps  *  tricks.* 
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the  measure  would  be  gone.'  ^  Peel  also  felt  that  Canning  could 
not  be  asked  for  pledges  which  it  would  not  be  honourable  to  give. 
Neither  did  Peel  think  it  right  to  accept  the  King's  prolfered 
personal  guarantee,  as  against  advice  which  might  be  tendered  by 
his  responsible  Ministers.     The  negotiations  therefore  continued. 

*  Canning  offered  a  proposition  which  originated  with  the 
King,  that  Peel  should  take  a  peerage  and  the  lead  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  which  Peel  peremptorily  refused,  as  Canning  expected. 
He  endeavoured  also  to  conciliate  Peel  by  adverting  to  the  state 
of  his  own  health,  and  suggesting  that  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  already  from  that  cause  devolved  in  a  great 
degree  on  Peel,  that  it  was  likely  to  do  so  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  that  if  Canning's  health  should  entirely  fail,  the  premier- 
ship must  pass  to  Peel.  Peel  stated  the  difficulty  he  felt  to 
be  this,  that  he  could  not  honourably  do  or  suffer  anything 
which  should  advance  the  Catholic  cause ;  that  to  put  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  so  decided  a  promoter  of  that  cause 
as  Canning  would  of  necessity  advance  the  cause,  and  Peel 
could  not  acquiesce  in  it,  more  particularly  in  his  present 
office,  which  he  refused  to  change.  They  parted  on  the  best 
terms,  though  with  disappointment  on  Canning's  part,  and  with 
a  declaration  that  the  conference  should  not  be  considered  final.'  ** 

On  April  4  Canning  writes  :  *I  saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
for  a  few  minutes  to-day,  and  he  seemed  to  wish  that  we  (you 
and  I)  should  meet  again  to-morrow  before  the  King's  coming  to 
town.'     They  met  accordingly,  and  Canning  writes  : 

*  I  have  had  another  long  talk  with  Peel,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  satisfactory  as  to  manner  and  feeling.  But  the 
pnictical  point,  as  to  his  own  decision,  remains  just  where  it 
was,  and  1  am  confident  will  remain  so  until  1  can  speak  to  him 
lH)5itively,  not  hypothetically. 

*  I  have  also  had  a  few  more  words  with  the  Duke,  but  equally 
without  advance.  My  belief  is  that  the  Duke,  and  perhaps  Peel 
too,  hoped  the  explanation  between  me  and  the  Duke  would  end 
in  my  begging  him  to  take  the  Govennnent.'  ^ 

The  King  came  to  town  on  the  5th,  and  on  the  6th  saw  both 
Canning  and  Peel,  but  no  progress  was  made.  On  the  9th,  by 
the  King's  comniand.  Canning  again  saw  Peel,  who  came  to 
proi)ose  the  name  of  one  whose  appointment  as  First  Minister  he 
thought  would  solve  all  difficulties,  the  Duke  of  Wellington.*^ 

*  Stapleton^s  Canning  and  his  Tim^s,  p.  185. 

•  Diar>'  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Hobhouse.  April  2. 
'  Canning  aftd  his  Tiiiies^  p.  588.  *  Ibid, 
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But  that  solution  did  not  commend  itself  to  Canning,  differ- 
ing as  be  did  from  the  Duke  on  foreign  policy  as  well  as  on  the 
Catholic  question.  On  the  same  day  Peel  after  a  long  talk  with 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  whose  aid  the  King  had  invoked  to  pro- 
mote a  settlement,  thus  records  his  views. 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Eldoti. 
*  (Most  privaU.)  •  Whitehall :  April  9,  1827. 

*  My  earnest  wish  is  to  see  the  present  Government 
retained  in  his  Majesty's  service  on  the  footing  on  which 
it  stood  at  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool's  misfortune. 

*  I  am  content  with  my  own  position,  and  wish  for  no 
advancement  or  change.  Differing  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion from  every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Government 
who  is  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  still  I  have 
been  enabled  to  act  cordially  with  them,  and  much  to  my 
satisfaction,  on  other  matters.  I  esteem  and  respect  them, 
and  should  consider  it  a  great  misfortune  were  his  Majesty- 
to  lose  the  services  of  any  of  them,  and  particularly  of 
Canning.  I  can  say  with  truth  that  on  all  matters  of 
domestic  and  general  policy  (with  the  exception  of  the 
Catholic  question)  my  opinions  ai*e  in  accordance  with 
theirs. 

*  In  regarding  the  interests  of  the  country  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Government,  I  cannot  confine  my  views  to  the 
Catholic  question  alone.  Our  differences  on  that  question 
are  a  j^reat  evil,  but  they  ought  not  to  make  us  forget  that 
on  other  subjects,  some  of  not  less  importance  (Parlia- 
mentary Eeform,  for  instance),  we  are  united.  On  the 
Catholic  question  the  House  of  Commons  recently  divided, 
276  to  272.  Is  not  such  a  division  an  answer  to  those  who 
demand  a  united  Government  either  in  favour  of  or  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims  ? 

*  You  informed  me  that  the  King  had  mentioned  to  you 
yesterday  that  I  feared  I  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
remaining  in  office  if  Canning  were  placed  in  the  situation 
of  Prime  Minister.  As  the  King  has  mentioned  this  to 
j'uu,  I  may  in  writing  to  you  now  break  that  silence  which 
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I   have  hitherto  maintained   on   a  subject   of   so   much 
delicacy. 

*  The  diflScuity  to  which  his  Majesty  referred  arises  out 
of  the  CathoHc  question,  and,  I  must  say,  out  of  that  alone. 
If  I  agreed  with  Canning  on  that  question,  or  if  his  opinions 
had  been  the  same  as  Lord  Liverpool's,  I  should  not  have 
hesitated  to  remain  in  office,  had  his  Majesty  commanded 
Canning  to  form  a  Government,  and  had  Canning  proposed 
to  me  that  I  should  form  a  part  of  it. 

*  My  own  position  with  regard  to  the  Catholic  question, 
and  with  respect  also  to  the  particular  duties  which  my 
office  devolves  upon  me,  is  a  peculiar  one.  I  have  for  many 
years  taken  a  leadmg  part  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
opposition  to  the  Boman  Catholic  claims,  and  for  the  last 
five  years  (God  knows,  not  without  serious  difficulty  and 
embarrassment)  I  have  filled  that  office  which  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  Ireland. 

'  Can  I  see  the  influence  of  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
transferred  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  Canning,  and  added  to 
that  of  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  without  subjecting 
myself  to  misconstruction  with  respect  to  my  views  on  the 
CathoUc  question  ?  Can  it  be  transferred  without  affecting 
my  particular  situation  as  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  my  weight  and  efficiency  in  the  administration 
of  Irish  affairs  ?  It  is  \iith  deep  and  unaffected  regret  that 
I  answer  these  questions  in  the  negative. 

•  You  will  i>erceive  at  the  same  time  that  no  small  part 
of  my  difficulty  is  a  peculiar  and  personal  one.  It  arises 
partly  from  the  very  marked  course  I  have  taken  on  the 
Catholic  question,  partly  from  the  particular  office  in  which 
circumstances  have  placed  me,  and  the  particular  relations 
in  which  I  stand  to  Ireland  and  Irish  affairs.  Otliers 
of  my  colleagues  who  concur  with  me  generally  on  the 
Catholic  question,  may  not  feel  this  difficulty.  I  will  not 
seek,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  their  judgment. 

•  My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  present  (perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  the  late)  Administration  reconstituted  precisely 
on  the  same  footing  on  which  it  stood  when  Lord  Liverpool 
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Mras  at  its  head.  If  this  be  impossible,  can  it  be  constitated 
by  Canning,  I  alone  retiring  ?  If  it  can,  I  should  retire  in 
perfect  good  humour,  and  without  the  slightest  disappoint- 
ment, though  certainly  not  without  regret- 

'  I  shall  continue  out  of  office  to  act  upon  the  principles 
on  which  I  have  hitherto  acted,  and  cannot  but  feel  that, 
if  the  Government  shall  remain  in  the  hands  of  my  former 
colleagues,  I  shall  be  enabled,  in  conformity  with  those 
principles,  to  give  it  a  general  support. 

'  I  have  written  this  in  great  haste,  and  as  you  are  so 
soon  to  see  his  Majesty,  I  have  hardly  had  time  to  read  it 
over. 

•P.S. — I  hope  that  I  explained  entirely  to  your  own 
satisfaction  the  reason  why  I  had  not  opened  my  lips  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  as  con- 
nected with  the  position  of  the  Government  until  this 
morning.* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  Eldon. 

*  Whitehall :  April  9,  1827. 
'  What  I  said  with  respect  to  a  Protestant  peer  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  was  this :  that  if  a  peer  of  sufficient 
weight  and  influence  could  be  found,  whose  general  prin- 
ciples were  in  accordance  with  those  of  Lord  Liverpool,  the 
ap[X)intment  of  such  a  peer  to  be  head  of  the  Government 
would  be  quite  unobjectionable  to  me,  so  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonally concerned. 

*  It  might  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  peer,  because  I  think 
he  ought  to  be  a  peer  of  name  and  character  and  ability 
also  sufficient  to  sustain  the  part  of  Prime  Minister. 

*  I  certainly  did  say  to  his  Majesty  that  I  could  not 
advise  the  attempt  to  form  an  exclusive  Protestant  Govern- 
ment— that  I  could  not  be  a  party  even  to  the  atteui|>t, 
should  it  be  contemplated ;  but  his  Majesty  was,  I  am  con- 
fident, of  the  same  opinion. 

*  I  said  also  that  I  was  out  of  the  question  as  the  head 
of  a  Government  under  that  arrangement  which  I  consider 
Ly  far  the  best  that  could  be  made,  namely  the  reconsti- 
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tution  of  the  late  Administration,  because  it  was  quite  im- 
possible for  Canning  to  acquiesce  in  my  appointment. 

^  I  wish  to  remain  as  I  am,  acting  with  him,  he  being 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  just  influence 
and  authority  of  that  station,  subject,  of  course,  to  what  I 
stated  in  my  first  letter.' 

Three  points  were  thus  made  clear :  that  Peel  deemed  it 
*  quite  impossible  *  for  Canning  to  serve  under  him  ;  that  on 
account  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  the  Catholic  question  only, 
he  had  resolved  not  to  serve  under  Canning  as  Prime  Minister ; 
but  that  he  wished  to  act  with  him,  Canning  leading  the  House 
of  Commons.  One  solution  was  to  find  a  peer  whom  both  could 
accept  as  head  of  the  Administration.  Failing  that.  Peel  pro- 
posed to  resign  office,  but  to  give  a  general  support  to  Canning's 
Government,  *  if  in  the  hands  of  his  former  colleagues.'  All  this 
was  laid  by  Lord  Eldon  before  the  King. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  April  9,  Peel  proposes  to 
call  on  Canning  at  the  Foreign  Office.  Canning  replies  :  *  In 
half  an  hour,  if  that  suits  you ;  *  but  the  King  sending  for 
Canning,  the  interview  is  put  off  till  after  6  p.m.  Next  day, 
April  10,  the  King  *  sends  his  very  kind  regards  to  Mr.  Peel,  and 
desires  to  see  him  at  half- past  one.'  This  interview  failing  to 
bring  about  an  agreement,  the  Kuig  late  on  the  same  afternoon 
commissioned  Canning  to  form  an  Administration. 

His  Majesty  declared,  at  the  same  time,  his  determination 
not  to  admit  tlio  claims  of  the  Konian  Catholics,  saying  that  on 
this  i>oint  he  rehed  on  Mr.  Canning's  honour,  and  directing 
liim  to  place  Protestants  in  the  offices  of  Home  Secretary  and 
of  Viceroy  of  Ireland. •• 

It  has  been  adn)itted  by  Mr.  Canning  that  he  was  at  this  time 
in  possession  of  an  overture  of  support  from  Mr.  Brougham,  Sir 
Robert  Wilscm,  and  some  other  members  of  Opposition,  which  he 
di<l  not  disclose  to  any  of  his  colleagues  except  Mr.  Peel.* 

Canning  now,  as  lime  pressed,  essayed  to  form  a  Government 
by  personal  interviews  with  thp  Lord  Chancellor  and  with  Peel, 
and  by  sending  friends  or  writing  to  his  other  colleagues.  To  Peel 
lie  writes  : '  April  10,  6  p.m.  I  am  just  returned  from  the  King,  and 
should  be  glad  to  seo  you  if  it  suits  you  to  call  here.*  And  again 
at  7.45  P.M. :  '  I  have  written  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  ofi'er  to 
call  upon  him  at  any  hour  this  evening  that  may  best  suit  his  Lord- 

*  Hobhou8e*s  Diary,  April  14.  '  Jbid.  May  12. 
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ship's  convenience.  I  have  not  yet  received  his  answer  ;  as  soon 
as  I  do,  I  will  let  you  know,  or  will  call  on  you  (unless  I  h&ir 
anything  from  you  to  the  contrary)  on  my  return  from  Hamilton 
Place.'  When  Canning  did  call,  he  said, '  I  am  afraid  you  are 
not  prepared  to  give  me  any  other  answer  than  that  which  yoa 
have  already  given  me.'  Peel  replied  that '  he  was  not,*  but  did 
not  give  in  his  resignation.  On  April  11,6.30  p.m..  Canning 
writes  :  '  A  constant  worry  and  succession  of  conferences,  and  a 
summons  to  the  King,  so  entirely  absorbed  my  morning  as  to 
make  it  quite  impossible  for  me  to  write  to  you,  as  I  intended, 
to-day.    I  hope  we  meet  at  Wynn's.* 

These  notes  show  daily,  and  even  hourly,  intercourse  between 
Peel  and  Canning  of  a  frank  and  open  nature  throughout 
the  crisis,  which  ended  in  their  separation,  solely  on  account  of 
the  Cathohc  question.  On  that  point,  having  regard  to  their 
respective  positions  as  the  chief  advocates  of  conflicting  policies, 
neither  would  give  way.  But  it  is  pleasing  to  note  how,  in  con- 
trast to  the  bitterness  of  meaner  natures,  the  two  great  ministers 
parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  deep  regret,  and  with  no 
breach  of  personal  friendship. 


Mr.  Canning  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•  {Private.)  *  Foreign  Office:  April  15,  1827. 

*  My  dear  Peel,— I  have  been  interrupted  twenty  times 
in  my  attempts  to  finish  a  letter  to  you  which  I  began 
some  days  ago,  and  events  have  in  the  mean  time  followed 
each  other  so  rapidly  that  great  part  of  what  I  had  written 
has  become  obsolete  or  unnecessary.  I  will  therefore  now 
confine  myself  to  the  repetition  of  what  I  have  already  so 
often  expressed  to  you — my  deep  and  sincere  regret  at  the 
great  public  misfortune,  and  the  severe  individual  loss  to 
myself,  of  your  retirement  from  office. 

'  The  frankness  and  generosity  with  which  you  have 
defined  and  limited  the  motives  that  dictate  your  retire- 
ment aflford  to  my  regret  all  the  alleviation  of  which  it  is 
susceptible.  It  is  a  pride  as  well  as  a  comfort  to  me  to 
know  that,  but  for  the  point  of  honour  which  prevents  your 
serving  in  any  Government  from  the  head  of  which  you 
differ  on  the  Catholic  question,  you  would  willingly  have 
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continued  to  sit  by  my  side  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
to  share  with  me  the  defence  of  all  those  other  great 
questions,  and  of  all  those  principles  of  external  and 
internal  policy,  with  respect  to  all  of  which  (with  the 
single  exception  of  that  one  question)  we  agree  as  entirely 
and  as  cordially  as  it  is  possible  for  any  two  individuals  to 
agree  in  the  concerns  of  political  life. 

*  Upon  the  point  of  honour  on  which  you  have  acted,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  pronounce  an  opinion.  But  if  it  was  good 
on  one  side,  unquestionably  it  could  not  but  be  good  on  the 
other.  I  could  not  be  expected  to  allow  the  opinion  which 
I  hold  on  the  Catholic  question  to  operate  as  a  disqualifi- 
cation against  me  for  a  succession  not  otherwise  disputed. 

'  In  truth,  80  far  as  you  and  I  are  concerned,  the  fault 
is  in  circumstances  which  neither  of  us  could  control,  not 
in  ourselves.  I  assure  you  as  solemnly  on  my  part  as  I 
believe  implicitly  on  yours,  that  there  is  not  a  shade  of 
personal  estrangement  in  oiu*  official  separation. 

'  Neither  is  it  any  fault  of  mine  that  this  separation  is 
caused  by  your  retirement  rather  than  by  mine.  The  only 
advice  which  I  had  tendered  to  his  Majesty  up  to  the 
period  at  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  lay  his  com- 
mands upon  me  to  form  an  Administration,  was  that  his 
Majesty  should  endeavour  to  form  one  wholly  comi>osed  of 
l)ersons  thinking  with  his  Majesty  (and  with  you)  ui)on  the 
question  on  which  we  unfortunately  differ,  advice  involving 
obviously  my  own  exclusion.  As  to  the  impossibiUty  of 
acting  on  this  advice  I  cannot  presume  to  jiidj^e.  I  felt 
it  to  be  my  dnty  to  offer  the  opiwrtunity  of  doing  so  by 
putting  myself  al»solutfly  out  of  the  way. 

'  Adieu,  my  d^ar  Peel.  I  will  relieve  yon  as  soon  as  I 
can  from  the  laUuirs  of  your  office,  which  is  the  one  that 
I  find  it  most   ditficult    to  till — no  wonder,  after   such  a 

i)redecessor.  .^^  .  , 

*  *  Lver  suiceruly  yours, 

*  George  Canning.' 

As  early  as  in  1821  Canning  had  said  that  *  there  was  as 
great  a  community  of  sentiment  between  Peel  and  himself  as 

H  H 
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could  well  subsist  between  pablio  men.    This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  Peel's  reply,  except  as  regards  the  Catholic  question. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Canning. 

*  Whitehall:  April  17,  1827. 

'My  dear  Canning, — The  letter  which  I  have  received 
from  you  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  recording,  and  indeed 
makes  it  necessary  that  I  should  record,  the  grounds  on 
which  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  decline  being  a  member  of 
the  Administration  over  which  you  are  to  preside  as  Prime 
Minister. 

'  I  do  not  consider  that  my  objections  to  remain  in  office 
rcRolve  themselves  merely  into  a  point  of  honour.  The 
grounds  on  which  I  decline  office  are  public  grounds,  clear 
and  intelligible,  I  think,  to  every  man  who  has  marked  the 
course  which  I  have  pursued  in  Parliament  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  who  understands  the  nature  and  the  functions 
of  the  office  which  I  have  filled. 

'  For  the  period  of  eleven  years  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  Administration  over  which  Lord  Liverpool  pre- 
sided. Six  of  those  years  I  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  for  the  remaining  five  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  In  each  office  I  was  in  immediate  contact 
with  Irish  aflfairs,  and  deeply  responsible  for  their  adminis- 
tration. During  the  whole  of  that  i>eriod,  ijideed  during 
the  whole  of  my  public  career,  I  have  taken  a  very  active 
and  prominent  part  in  opi)osition  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
concurring  in  opinion  and  acting  in  unison  with  the  head 
of  the  Government  of  which  I  was  a  member. 

'  Can  I  see  the  whole  infiuence  and  authority  of  the  oflSce 
of  Prime  Minister  transferred  from  Lord  Liverpool  to  you 
without  a  conviction  that  the  san<;uine  hoi>es  of  the  Boman 
Catholics  will  be  excited,  and  that  the  Catholic  question 
will  be  practically  and  materially  affected  by  the  change  ? 

'  It  is  not  merely  that  you  differ  from  Lord  Liverpool  on 
the  Catholic  question.  It  is  the  extent  of  the  difference 
v;hich  must  be  regarded.     It  is  that  the  opinions  avowed 
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by  Lord  Liverpool  on  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  avowing  them  must  be  compared  with 
those  opinions  which  you  have  uniformly  and  so  powerfully 
enforced.  The  transfer  of  the  influence  of  Prime  Minister 
from  Lord  Liverpool  to  you  is  the  transfer  of  that  influence 
from  the  most  powerful  opponent  to  the  most  powerful 
advocate  of  the  Boman  Catholic  claims. 

*  If  I  were  to  be  a  party  to  the  arrangement  by  accepting 
office  under  it,  I  should  (always  bearing  in  mind  the  par- 
ticular situation  in  which  I  am  placed)  be  subject  to  great 
misconstruction,  and,  in  fact,  should  be  lending  myself  to 
the  advancement  of  a  cause  which  under  a  diflferent  aspect 
of  political  affairs  I  had  uniformly  and  strenuously  resisted. 

*  My  position  as  Minister  for  the  Home  Department, 
responsible  in  that  capacity  for  the  administration  of  Irish 
affairs,  has  long  been  one  of  considerable  difficulty  and 
embarrassment.  I  have  been  the  only  Minister  of  the 
Crown  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  taking  a  part 
in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  differing  from  all  ni>' 
colleagues  who  are  members  of  that  branch  of  the  Legislatui  e 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  a  question  peculiarly  affecting 
Ireland,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  on  tlie  last  occasion  on 
which  it  was  discussed  depended  my  own  relation  to  the 
Government. 

*  "Whilst  Lord  Liverpool  was  haul  of  ila*  Government,  I 
found  material  relief  and  assistance,  liocauso  my  opiniojis 
on  that  question,  the  only  question  on  wliiih  I  differed  from 
my  colleagues,  were  in  coiu-urn-ncf  witli  his.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  my  efficiency  and  authority  as  a  servant  »f 
the  Crown  must  be  materially  inipuircd  by  an  arrangemoit 
which  transfers  the  highest  and  most  powerful  otiiee  fro  n 
hiui  with  whom  I  entirely  concurred  to  you,  from  whom  it 
is  mv  misfortune  on  that  question  to  differ? 

*  Such  are  the  grounds  on  which,  most  reluctantly,  bat 
without  hesitation,  I  felt  myself  compelled  to  relinquirn 
office.  Had  your  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  be(  a 
in  accordance  with  those  of  Lord  Liveriux)!,  I  should  ha*  e 
been  perfectly  wilUng  to  place  my  humble  services  at  yo  :r 
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(lisi)08al,  and  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  with  the  same  cordiality  and  good  will  with  which 
I  have  hitherto  acted  in  concert  with  you  on  all  points  save 
the  one  which  now  compels  our  separation. 

'  That  separation  has  caused  me  the  deepest  regret — 
regret  which  would  be  still  more  embittered  if  I  were  not 
conscious  that  I  have  done  everything  in  my  power  to  pre- 
vent the  disunion  which  has  taken  place,  everything  at 
least  consistent  with  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  main- 
tenance of  my  character  as  a  public  man. 

-*  Ever,  my  dear  Canning, 

*  Most  sincerely  yours, 

'Robert  Peel.' 

During  the  crisis  Mr.  Peel  bad  taken  counsel  only  with  him- 
self, disclosing  his  intentions  to  no  one  but  Canning  and  Uie 
King,  and  by  the  King's  command  to  the  Duke  of  WeUington, 
and  later  to  Lord  Eldon.    One  other  friend  who  vrished  to  come 
and  see  him  had  met  with  no  encouragement.    Mr.  Croker,  as 
was  his  wont  on  such  occasions,  had  gone  to  work  at  once  to 
arrange  who  should  be  Prime  l^Iinister.    By  dinner-time  on  the 
evening  of  Lord  Liverpool's  seizure,  he  had  settled  in  his  own 
mind  that  it  must  be  Canning.     At  breakfast  next  day,  he  pro- 
pounded this  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  '  seemed  to  assent/ 
but  asked  whether  Peel  would  agree  to  it,  to  which  Croker  replied 
•  bo  o!ip:ht ;  it  is  the  course  which  will  insure  his  becoming 
Minister  in  due  time.' '     A  few  weeks  later,  dining  with  Peel, 
C'roker  discovered  tliat  Peel  did  not  take  the  same  view  of  his 
duly  ;  and  on  April  6,  having  been  in  conference  with  Canning, 
ln'  lH»j;an  to  ft*el  uneasy  as  to  how  Peel  would  regard  this,  and 
writing  to  explain  why  he  had  hitlierto  stayed  away,  offered    to 
come  and  talk  the  subject  over  *  to  him.' 

*  It  would  be  very  vexatious  to  me,'  Mr.  Croker  writes,  *  to  have 
it  sup{H)8e<1  that,  because  I  happen  to  have  had  communications 
with  Mr.  Canning,  and  not  to  have  had  any  with  you,  I  bad 
tiken  a  part  against  all  my  private  and  personal  friendships  and 
affections.  One  tbin<;  I  think  it  right  to  add,  that  I  never  ^ave 
any  human  being  any  reason  to  sup{>ose  that  I  could  guess,'  and 
still  less  that  I  knew  your  sentiments,  and  that,  although  I  have 
heard  things  which  I  suspected  were  addressed  to  me  as  being 

Croker  Papers,  i.  364. 

How  much  he  had  guessed  may  be  read  in  the  Croker  Papers,  L  36$. 
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supposed  to  have  some  of  your  confidence,  I  always  have  treated 
all  such  matters  (as  you  know,  with  perfect  sincerity)  as  subjects 
on  which  you  and  I  had  no  kind  of  communication/ 

The  offer  was  declined  in  terms  politely  severe,   and   the 
correspondence  continued  through  twelve  letters. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Cruher. 

•  Whitehall :  April  7,  1S27. 

*  Dear  Croker, — The  communications  to  which  you  refer 
in  your  note  having  taken  place  with  Canning,  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  acted  as  you  did  act  with  reference  to  nie, 
and  abstained  from  all  intercourse  under  present  circum- 
stances that  could  lead  to  explanations^  with  regard  to  the 
Government,  or  my  own  views  personally  on  that  subject. 
I  think  you  acted  judiciously  in  avoiding  them. 

'  I  shall  be  very  hai)py  to  see  you  at  any  time,  but  do 
not  wish  to  break  our  recent  silence  respecting  the  position 
of  the  Government  and  the  country. 

*  Ever  *S:c. 

Robert  Peel.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•April  7. 1827. 

*  One  word  to  explain.  I  did  not  stay  away  from  you.  as 
you  seem  to  understand,  because  I  had  seen  Mr.  Cannin*^  ; 
on  the  contrary, J  stayed  away  although  I  had  seen  Mr. 
Canning,  and  although  I  might,  perhaps  ought,  and  pro- 
bably was  expected,  to  have  told  you  all  that  passed  between 
us ;  and  I  should  have  done  so,  but  knowing  the  delieaey 
and  reservedness  of  your  disposition,  and  the  difficulty  ii\u\ 
embarrassments  of  your  situation,  I  thought  I  should  nmst 
gratify  you  by  resolving,  as  I  did,  not  to  intrude  niyx  If 
iil^on  you,  well  assured  that  if  j'ou  should,  by  any  uiiexpectt  d 
accident,  want  my  presence,  you  would  send  for  me :  and 
that  till  then  I  had  no  business  to  thrust  myself  upon  you. 
AVith  Mr.  Canning  I  had  no  difficulty  of  that  nature,  and 
liaving  occasion  to  see  him,  I  had  no  personal  difficulty  or 
delicacv  about  doing  so.' 


'o 
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*  April  lo. — I  have  condemned  myself  to  such  entire 
ignorance  of  public  affairs  that  I  believe  no  man  in  the 
House  of  Commons  can  know  so  little  as  I  do  of  what  is 
{raid  in  the  world,  but  I  am,  I  confess,  painfully  anxious 
about  all.    Whenever  you  have  decided,  pray  tell  me.' 

*  A2rril  18. — I  was  and  am  sorry  that  you  could 
not  see  me  on  Friday  morning.*  Whenever  you  can 
Fpare  me  half  an  hour,  I  should  be  very  anxious  to 
avail  myself  of  it-* 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 

*  Whiteliall :  April  18,  1827. 

*  Dear  Croker, — As  the  events  which  have  lately  occurred 
are  too  important  and  too  painful  to  permit  me  to  think  of 
other  matters,  and  as  I  do  not  intend  to  open  my  lips  to 
you  with  respect  to  those  events,  I  doubt  whether  an  inter- 
view under  present  circumstances  could  give  to  either  of  us 
the  least  satisfaction. 

*  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

*EoBERT  Peel..' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  PecL 

•April  18,  1827. 

*  [After  detailed  explanation.]  This,  uiy  dear  Peel,  is  a 
succinct  but  true  and  candid  statement  of  my  conduct, 
from  the  day  of  Lord  Liveriwol's  seizure  till  the  hour  of 
my  conversation  with  Mr.  Canning  last  Saturday.  I  never 
(luring  all  that  time  spoke  a  word  or  did  any  act  that  was 
not  consistent  with  and  generally  prom^ited  by  my  affection 
for  j'ou.  I  neither  procured  nor  attemi>ted  to  procure 
Mr.  Canning  any  support,  nor  did  1  in  any  way  talk  or 
act  differently  from  what  I  should  have  done  had  j-ou  been 
near  enough  to  see  or  hear  me.  This,  I  think,  will  satisfy 
a  mind  and  a  heart  like  yours ;  and  if  these  unfortunate 
events  are  to  divide  us,  I  hoi)e  at  least  that  you  will  discard 
from  your  thoughts  all  the  imputations  which  I  have  too 

*  Mr.  Croker  had  anked  to  see  Mr.  Peel  before  consenting   to  reCatn 
oflice  under  Mr.  Canning. 
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much  reason  to  suppose  have  been  thrown  upon  me,  as 
having  been  wanting  in  friendship  and  affection  towards 
you.  I  have  not  failed  in  either  of  these  particulars.  I 
trust  to  your  candour  that  if  I  have  left  unexplained  any 
point  which  you  may  have  heard  differently  represented, 
you  will  question  me  upon  it,  and  that  if  I  have  explained 
all  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  return  to  as  cordial  a  state 
of  private  regard  as  we  before  had,  when  formerly  you 
were,  as  now,  out  of  office  whUe  I  was  in.  I  know  that 
friendship  is  in  this  country  impaired  too  often  by  party, 
but  we  are  not  yet,  I  hope,  in  opposite  parties,  and  at  all 
events  nothing  has  impaired  my  personal  love  for  you, 
while  all  that  I  hear  raises  my  admiration  of  your  honour, 
candour,  and  political  integrity.' 


Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  Croker. 
*  Whitehall :  Wednesday  evening  [April  19,  1827]. 

*  Dear  Croker, — It  is  far  from  my  wish  to  say  anything 
which  can  give  pain  to  a  person  with  whom  I  was  so  recently 
in  the  habits  of  very  confidential  intercourse.  As  I  must, 
however,  send  some  reply  to  your  letter,  I  have  no  alternative 
but  to  state  that  it  has  not  removed  the  impressions  under 
which  I  declined  an  interview  with  you  that  might  lead  to 
any  communication  between  us  as  to  what  has  lately  taken 
place. 

*  I  am  very  faithfully  yours, 

*KoBERT  Peel.' 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Perl. 

*  April  20,  1S27. 

*  Dear  Peel,— If  you  will  not  do  me  the  justice  of  lettin<2: 
me  know  what  impression,  or  on  what  ix)int,  you  allude  to, 
I  can  only  repeat  my  general  assertion  that  such  an  impres- 
sion must  be  utterly  erroneous,  and  that  (up  to  my  consent- 
ing on  Friday  to  continue  in  office)  I  had  not  deviated  in 
w*ord  or  deed  from  the  truest  and  most  anxious  friendship 
towards  you.     I  deeply  lament  this  interruption  to  our 
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cordiality ;  but  as  truth  can  never  be  long  concealed,  I  do 
not  despair  of  its  removal  in  better  times. 

*  Yours  ever, 

'J.  W.  Choker.* 

After  the  lapse  of  almost  half  a  year,  Mr.  Croker,  in  whom 
the  younger  statesman  seems  to  have  inspired  a  strong  sentiment 
of  affectionate  attachment,  found  the  interruption  of  intercourse 
80  painful  that  he  could  no  longer  refrain  from  making  another 
effort  to  terminate  it,  in  a  different  tone,  which  met  with  more 
success. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Peel. 

'  Admiralty :  Oct.  i,  1827. 

*  Do  make  me  happy  by  a  return  to  our  former  inter- 
course. You  know  how  little  politics  had  to  do  with  it, 
and  you  must  feel  that  it  was  yourself,  your  wife,  and  your 
dear  children  that  attracted  me  to  your  house.  I  feel  that 
attraction  as  strongly  as  ever,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
say  that  in  losing  the  domestic  intercourse  which  I  enjo^'ed 
with  you  I  lose  that  which,  next  to  the  affections  of  my 
own  wife  and  Nony  [his  adopted  daughter],  is  dearest  to 
ni}'  heart.  I  offer  you  any  explanations  you  may  wish  for. 
I  offer  myself  without  any  explanations,  if,  as  is  possible, 
you  think  explanations  unsatisfactory. 

*  I  need  hardly  say  that  there  is  no  man  in  the  world  but 
yourself  towards  whom  I  would  take  this  step,  nor  could  I 
towards  you  if  I  could  imagine  any  solid  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  successful.  I  renieml)er  the  terms  of  yonr 
last  note  to  me,  and  I  will  therefore  spare  you  the  pain  of 
a  negative  reply.  If  I  do  not  hear  from  you,  I  shall  under- 
stand your  silence ;  but  wron^  as  undoubtedly  I  shall  in 
that  case  think  you,  I  do  not  Ijelieve  that  it  will  make  any 
change  in  the  affection  which  I  bear  to  you  and  yours.* 

Mr.  IWl  to  Mr.  Croker. 

'I>imyton  Manor:  Oct.  3,  1827. 
'  The  suspension  of  my  intercourse  with  you  was  caused 
by  the  part  which  I  had  reason  to  believe  you  were  taking 
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in  those  arrangements  which  were  connected  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  late  Government.  In  consequence  of  un- 
reserved communications  with  you,  you  were  in  possession 
of  my  opinions  and  my  fixed  intentions  in  certain  contin- 
gencies, and  I  certainly  think  that  under  all  the.  circum- 
stances I  might  have  expected  from  you  at  least  a  total 
abstinence  from  any  interference,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
what  was  passing  at  the  time  of  which  I  speak. 

*  Mr.  Canning  declared  to  more  than  one  person  that 
there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted  for 
suggestions  as  to  the  course  which  he  should  pursue  as  he 
was  to  you.  Such  an  avowal  by  him,  or,  indeed,  the  fact 
of  your  being  in  confidential  communication  with  him  at 
the  period  in  question,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  my 
declining  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  you  on  matters  of  a 
public  nature. 

*  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  bury  in  complete  oblivion  the 
causes  of  misunderstanding  and  alienation,  and  it  is  clear 
that  nothing  can  more  contribute  to  this— particularly 
considering  the  relations  in  which  we  respectively  stand  to 
the  present  Government — than  a  total  obli\'ion,  when  we 
meet,  of  politics  also. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Croker, 

*Ever  very  faithfully  yours, 

*  KoiJERT  Peel/ 

This  reconciliation,  limited  though  it  was  ami  cold,  gave 
Mr.  Croker  *  the  sincerest  pleiisure  ; '  but  in  disreji^ard  of  the  Inst 
hint,  he  persevered  in  citing  *  proofs '  of  his  loyalty,  one  of  which 
shows  that  he  had  reckoned  on  Canning's  shortly  making  way 
for  Peel. 

Mr.  Croker  to  Mr.  Perl. 

*  Oci.  4.  1S27. 

*  Lord  Hertford  will  tell  you  that,  after  my  first  inter- 
view with  Canning,  I  told  him  I  was  convinced  that  he 
would  never  complete  a  second  session  as  leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  you,  and 
to  our  party,  and  to  the  country,  to  contribute  my  eflbrts 
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(small  as  they  must  be)  that  you  should  be  in  the  same 
position  to  Mr.  Canning  that  he  had  been  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool ;  and  that  was  the  expression  I  used  at  the  time  to 
Mr.  Canning  himself. 

*I  may  now  confess  to  you  more  fully  than  before 
that  the  pain  I  felt  at  our  separation  was  greater  than 
I  imagined  anything,  short  of  a  fatal  domestic  calamity, 
could  have  created.  It  broke  my  rest  and  mixed  with  my 
dreams.  I  was  not  before  aware  of  the  full  extent  of  my 
affection  for  you.  I  shall  never  be  thoroughly  happy  till  I 
can  satisfy  myself  that  you  have  admitted  me  ad  eufidem 
into  your  entire  friendship.' 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Peel  was  at  liberty  to  do  so,  he  made  known 
the  fact  of  his  resignation,  and  his  reasons  for  it,  to  his  father,  to 
his  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Robinson,  and  to  Bishop  Llojd,  each 
of  whom  in  his  own  way  expressed  approval ;  the  Bishop,  however, 
dreading  the  consequences  if  PeePs  unequivocal  agreement  with 
Canning  on  all  questions  but  one  should  be  disclosed  in  Oxford. 


Mr.  Peel  to  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

•Whitehall:  April  12,  1827. 

*  My  dear  Father,— On  Monday  eveuincj  [April  9]  the 
King  sent  for  Mr.  Canning  and  desired  him  to  form  an 
Administration,  of  which  he  (Mr.  Canning)  was  to  be  at 
the  head.  Mr.  Canning  called  upon  me,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  I  should  be  enabled  to  continue  in  office  under 
such  an  arrangement. 

*  With  great  regret  I  was  obliged  to  inform  him  that  I 
could  not  &c.  [as  in  the  letter  to  Canning]. 

*  I  told  Canning  that  I  acted  in  this  without  concert  with 
others,  that  I  felt  my  situation  a  i)ecuUar  one,  that  1  should 
attempt  to  influence  no  one  else,  should  retire  in  jwrfect 
good  humour,  and  continue  out  of  office  to  supjiort  the 
same  principles  on  which  I  had  always  acted.  I  expressed 
great  and  sincere  regret  at  this  separation  from  many  of 
my  colleagues,  with  whom  on  other  matters  besides  the 
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Catholic  question  I  concurred,  and  for  whom  I  still  enter- 
tain great  respect  and  regard. 

*  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  my  decision,  because  I 
could  not  have  taken  any  other  which  I  could  have  recon- 
ciled to  my  own  feelings. 

*  I  doubt  whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will  remain  in 
the  Cabinet,  and  probably  others  of  my  colleagues  will  follow 
his  example.  I  act,  however,  for  myself,  and  on  my  own 
impressions  of  what  it  is  becoming  for  me  to  do. 

*  I  am  &c. 

'Robert  Peel.* 

Sir  Robert  Peel  to  Mr.  Peel, 

*  Drayton:  April  14,  1827. 

*My  dear  Robert, — I  lament  the  circumstance  that 
induced  you  to  withdraw  yourself  from  the  service  of  his 
Majesty. 

*  With  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  your  good  sense  and 
prudence,  I  am  led  to  believe  you  acted  right. 

'  From  your  time  of  life,  and  the  measures  you  pursued 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  at  large,  my  strong  wish  is 
that  you  may  not  continue  long  a  private  individual. 

*  My  best  love  to  Julia  and  children. 

*  Yours  affectionately, 

*  Robert  Peel.' 


Mr,  Peel  to  the  Hon.  F.  Rohimon, 

•Whitehall:  April  12,  1S27. 

*  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  read  the  inclosed  letters,  which 
I  wrote  to  the  Chancellor  on  Monday  last,  he  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  King  to  call  upon  me,  and  to  report 
to  the  King  the  result  of  his  conversation  with  me  ?  Do  not 
make  a  single  comment  in  returning  them  to  me.  It  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  me  that  you  should  read  them. 

*  My  retirement  from  office  would  have  nothing  half  so 
painful  in  it  as  the  interruption  of  that  cordial  regard  and 
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esteem   which  I  believe  we  have  mutually  felt   for  each 
other,  which  I  am  sure  I  shall  ever  feel  for  you/ 


The  Hon.  F.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Downing  Street :  April  13, 1S2:. 

*  I  cannot  return  you  the  papers  which  you  have  sent 
me  without  a  few  lines.  First,  I  must  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing me  to  read  them ;  and  secondly,  I  cannot  forbear  to 
assure  you  that  I  have  felt  throughout  this  sad  business  the 
peculiarity  of  your  situation,  and  the  difficulty  in  which  it 
involved  you.  And  I  am  bound  in  justice  to  you  to  say  that 
in  my  opinion  your  conduct  has  been  consistent,  manij, 
and  honourable,  such  as  I  should  always  have  expected  from 
you,  and  such  as  must  insure  to  you  from  me  a  cordial 
continuance  of  that  esteem  and  regard  which  a  connectioD 
of  many  years  had  established. 

*  For  myself,  I  must  say,  that  hanng  no  personal  or 
political  reason  for  objecting  to  act  under  Canning,  I  couiii 
not  reconcile  it  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  gratitude  to  the  King 
to  decline  acquiescing  in  the  invitation  which  his  Majesty 
had  authorised  him  to  make  to  his  former  coUeaf^es ;  and 
although  the  secession  of  so  man}'  of  them  has  plactil 
me  in  a  situation  most  distressing,  I  cannot  brin^  myself 
to  add  to  the  King's  embarrassment  by  retracting  luy 
acquiescence. 

*  God  knows  I  am  not  influenced  by  any  personal  motivt* 
whatever.  Had  I  consulted  nothing  but  my  own  wijsliiii 
and  my  domestic  comfort  and  happiness,  I  should  have  been 
out  of  office  when  Parliament  reassembled  in  February; 
but  when  I  expressed  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  December  last 
my  anxiety  to  be  relieved  from  my  situation  in  the  Hou* 
of  Commons  (for  reasons  which  I  certainly  cannot  ospttt 
others  to  enter  into),  I  ceased  to  press  my  wishes,  uiK>n  his 
earnest  representation  '^  that  an^'  change  in  my  situation 
would  infallibly  precipitate  a  crisis,  the  approach  of  which 
he  then  foresaw.    I  yielded  to  the  representation  in  order 

*  The  letters  are  given  in  Yonge*f  Life  of  Lord  Liverpool. 
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to  avoid  embarrassment  either  to  the  King  or  to  my  col- 
leagues ;  but  I  told  him  at  the  same  time  that  my  ^Wshes 
were  the  same,  and  if  at  the  end  of  this  session  he  should 
not  have  found  himself  enabled  to  make  any  arrangement 
such  as  I  sought,  I  should  necessarily  have  retired — a  step 
which  I  should  have  taken  without  a  moment's  regret,  as 
far  as  regarded  myself  individually, 

*  To  me,  therefore,  the  present  state  of  things  is  no- 
thing but  a  source  of  unqualified  pain,  which  nothing  could 
enable  me  to  support  but  a  consciousness  that  I  have  done 
my  duty  honestly,  and  have  in  no  way  contributed  to  pro- 
duce events  so  complicated,  embarrassing,  and  painful. 

*  Believe  me,  my  dear  Peel,  with  every  feeling  of  sincere 
regard, 

bjT:  ^  *  Most  truly  yours, 

... ;  *F,  Robinson.' 


Bishop  Lloyd  to  Mr.  PeeL 

'Cuddesden:  April  13,  1827. 

*  Your  letter  came  upon  me  most  unexpectedly ;  I  was 
quite  unprepared  for  the  result.  I  did  not  conceive  that 
the  King  would  have  consented  to  any  such  arrangement. 
Otherwise,  if  I  had  been  guided  only  by  my  own  opinion  of 
the  new  Minister,  I  might  have  expected  everything  that 
has  happened. 

*  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  am  not  soriy,  for  I  am  so  on 
many  accounts ;  yet  if  the  arrangement  which  I  expected 
had  taken  place,  I  should  not  have  been  satisfied.  I  thought 
that  Canning  would  have  been  Prime  Minister  with  j'our 
consent.  I  was  not  prepared  to  like  the  arrangement,  but  it 
would  not  have  been  possible  to  find  fault  with  the  feelings 
that  had  dictated  your  conduct. 

*  But  what  in  the  name  of  wonder  is  the  Administration 
to  consist  of?     The  game  that  Canning  has  been  playing 

!' ^\  for  the  last  two  years  could  not  escape  the  observation  even 
of  a  fool.  He  has  been  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
AVhigs,  and  receiving  their  support  and  continual  applause. 
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Does  he  bring  in  Lord  Lansdowne  and  old  Tierney,  or  how 
is  it  to  be  settled  ? 

'  Lord  Mansfield  was  staying  with  the  Dean  a  short  time 
ago,  and  said  ''  that  Peel  oaght  to  separate  himself  entirely 
from  Canning,  that  he  was  losing  ground  among  the  country 
gentlemen  by  sticking  to  him  ;  "  and  so,  I  conceive,  the  step 
you  have  taken  will  meet  with  their  approbation. 

'  I  think,  on  the  ground  you  state  to  me,  that  you  have 
done  right.  If  the  circumstance  of  your  remaining  in 
office  could  have  exposed  you  to  the  imputation  of  allowing 
the  Catholic  question  to  pass — if  it  could  have  made  your 
opposition  appear  only  a  nominal  opposition  for  the  sake  of 
consistency — your  character  would  assuredlj'  have  suffered. 
All  I  hope  is  that  you  have  not  lent  Canning  a  helping 
hand  to  be  where  he  is.' 

'April  22. — It  has  not  been  my  habit  for  many  years  to 
doubt  of  the  perfection  of  your  judgment,  and  the  correctness 
of  the  view  which  you  have  taken  of  public  life.  But  my  hope 
and,  to  say  the  truth,  my  full  expectation  had  been  that 
you  would  have  been  the  indi\^dual  called  upon  to  form  an 
Administration,  as  being,  beyond  all  question,  the  man  and 
the  only  man  to  whom  the  country  is  prepared  to  give  its 
unqualified  confidence.  I  do  not  say  that  my  wish  had 
been  that  you  should  have  accepted  the  office  of  Prime 
Minister,  for  the  conjuncture  of  public  affairs  api)eared  to 
me  so  i>erilous  and  full  of  difficulties.  You  would  have  had 
to  contend  with  such  envy  and  jealousy  that  I  trembled  at 
the  danger.  The  plan  which,  on  the  whole,  I  should  have 
preferred,  would  have  been  that  Lord  Bathurst  (as  was 
reported)  should  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Ministry  to  keep  you  all  together,  when  in  two  or  three  years 
you  would  have  walked  naturally  into  your  place.  And  it 
was  not  without  a  strong  feeling  of  indignation  that  I  saw 
you  compelled  to  resign  in  conseijuence  of  the  preferment 
of  a  man  with  whom  I  will  not  do  you  the  dishonour  to 
compare  you. 

'  I  have  been  in  the  habit  for  some  yeai's  of  feeling  with 
no  small  anxiety  the  pulse  of  public  opiuion  in  regard  to 
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you,  I  have  found  you  every  year  rising  higher  and  higher 
in  the  estimation  of  all  good  men,  and  when  I  was  in  town 
last  month  you  were  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  England's 
good  opinion.  Knowing  this  and  feeling  it,  could  I  s^e 
without  regret  that  you  were  thrown  into  circumstances  in 
which  the  progress  of  your  career  might  possibly  be  stopped  ? 
Observe  that  when  I  received  your  letter  on  Good  Friday,  I 
had  seen  no  newspaper,  and  had  no  notion  of  so  many  other 
members  of  the  Ministry  sending  in  their  resignation.  I 
would  not  for  a  single  moment  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
your  remaining  in  office  unless  you  had  been  certain  of  all 
the  rest  remaining  with  you. 

'  So  much  for  that.  Now  for  my  reasons  for  not  placing 
your  letter  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  others.  That  I 
may  not  deal  in  ambiguities,  I  will  say  plainly  that  I  am 
unwilUng  to  do  anything  which  may,  even  by  possibility, 
create  a  feeling  in  the  University  in  favour  of  Canning,  and 
I  think  the  two  letters  would  tend  to  produce  this.  The 
sentence  of  which  I  am  afraid  is  that  which  both  in  Can- 
ning's letter  and  yours  asserts  an  entire  union  of  opinion  on 
all  public  questions  except  one.  Now  this  is  the  very  thing 
which  Lord  Mansfield  and  others  were  finding  fault  with, 
because  there  were  many  points  on  which  they  did  not  wish 
you  to  agree  with  Canning.  A  great  part  of  the  Academical 
body,  on  the  contrary,  being  composed  of  young  men  full  of 
enthusiasm  and  warm  feeling,  would  seize  upon  this  sen- 
tence with  avidity,  and  arguing  from  it  that  Mr.  Peel  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  external  and  internal  policy  consi- 
dered Mr.  Canning  a  safe  administrator  of  the  country's 
affairs,  would,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  your  approba- 
tion (however  qualified  by  the  Catholic  question),  raise  their 
admiration  of  Canning,  and  his  party  would  be  infinitely 
increased.  Now  this  is  the  last  circumstance  which  I  wish 
to  hapi>en.  I  wish  you,  both  for  the  sake  of  policy  and 
truth,  to  be  considered  both  in  and  out  of  the  University 
as  a  liberal  man,  but  I  hold  it  to  be  one  thing  to  be  a 
man  of  liberal  opinions,  and  another  to  be  an  admirer  and 
approver  of  all  Canning's  measures.     There  is  no  man,  I 
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suppose,  who  is  acquainted  even  vrith  the  elements  of  these 
things,  who  does  not  approve  of  the  principles  from  which 
these  measures  flow.  But,  if  Aristotle  is  to  be  believed,  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place  and  manner,  with  the  other 
predicaments  of  action,  constitute  the  tests  by  which  any 
practical  measure  is  to  be  tried.  I  am  well  convinced  that 
if  these  measures  had  originated  with  you,  you  would  have 
carried  them  into  effect  in  a  much  more  statesmanlike 
manner,  and  with  much  less  convulsion  to  the  country, 
and  I  am,  therefore,  not  prepared  to  show  even  to  Smith 
or  Gaisford  any  letters  which  appear  to  contain  an  unequi- 
vocal approbation  of  Canning  on  all  questions  but  one. 

'  I  would  rather  advise  that  you  should  write  to  the 
Dean,  telling  him  that  you  think  it  due  to  him  and  to  yourself 
that  he  should  know  the  exact  grounds  on  which  you  retired 
from  office,  and  then  giving  the  substance  of  your  letter 
to  Canning,  and  concluding  with  saying  (as  you  say  to 
Canning)  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Catholic  question  you 
should  have  been  very  "  willing  to  place  jour  humble  ser- 
vices at  Canning's  disposal."  I  think  so  much  would  do 
good  ;  more  might,  in  my  opinion,  possibly  do  harm. 

*  You  know  my  opinion  of  Canning.  It  has  never  varied 
for  many  years,  and  I  have  stated  it  in  the  University  with 
tolerable  openness  and  freedom.  But  I  have  always  taken 
care  to  add  that  I  was  only  speaking  my  owti  opinion,  and 
it  is  clearly  sufficiently  understood  that  you  have  a  much 
better  opinion  of  him  than  many  among  us.  But  having 
the  opinion  of  Canning  that  I  have,  I  cannot,  without  a 
little  more  consideration,  allow  it  to  be  circulated  that  you 
agree  with  him  on  every  question  but  one.  This  question, 
I  again  affirm  most  solemnly,  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  his  rejection  in  the  year  18 17;  and  although  tbe 
opinions  of  Oxford  are  at  this  moment  very  strong  on  the 
Catholic  question,  yet  I  would  not  answer  for  what  might 
happen  to  Mr.  Estcourt  •  in  case  of  a  dissolution,  if  it  were 
once  known  on  good  authority  that  you  agreed  with  Canning 
on  every  other  matter  of  public  interest  and  imi)ortance. 

*  Peers  colleague  in  representing  the  University. 
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'  Such  are  my  feelings  and  opinions ;  and  entertaining 
them  as  strongly  as  I  do,  I  thought  it  better  to  lay  them 
before  you.  If  you  should  think  my  views  of  danger 
visionary,  or  if  you  should  have  any  reason  with  which  I 
am  unacquainted  for  wishing  people  to  know  that  you 
agree  with  Canning  as  much  as  the  letters  seem  to  say, 
only  notify  the  same  to  me,  and  I  will  immediately  act 
without  hesitation,  and  with  the  most  undoubting  reliar.ce 
on  your  better  judgment.* 

The  feeling  in  the  country  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
regard  to  the  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Peel,  appears  in  letters 
from  several  friends. 

Sir  John  Beckett,  M.P.,  to  Mr.  Peel 
*  (Private.)  *  Somerby  Park,  Gainsborough  :  April  11,  1827. 

•  Canning's  friends  in  the  comitry  are  arguing  for  the 
reasonableness  of  allowing  him  to  succeed  Lord  Liverpool, 
leaving  the  Catholic  question  to  be  debated  and  dealt  with 
as  it  has  been  hitherto ;  that  is,  he  and  every  man  taking 
his  own  line  upon  it.  But  I  wish  to  warn  you  that  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  feeling  prejudicial  to  yourself  and 
those  who  think  with  you,  if  you  consented  to  Mr.  Canning 
being  Premier  leaving  the  Catholic  question  open,  and, 
indeed,  without  coming  to  some  very  precise  conditions  in 
the  shape  of  restrictions  as  to  the  course  he  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  pursue. 

*  The  anti-Catholic  party  quite  dread  the  notion  of  a 
Catholic  advocate  being  Premier,  with  the  Treasury  pa- 
tronage at  his  disposal,  and  they  rely  on  those  whom  they 
have  supix)rted  upon  this  vital  question  for  protection  in 
the  present  crisis.' 

Lord  Ilotham  {MJK/or  the  East  Ridinrf)  to  Mr,  Peel. 

'36  Davies  Street:  April  I2«  1827. 

'  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  assuring  you 
that  the    step  which  I  understand    you   to   have   taken 

1 1 
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fully  justifies  the  high  opinion  of  your  integrity  which  I 
have  always  been  disposed  to  entertain.  I  do  not  attach 
any  value  to  my  own  opinion,  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the 
expression  of  it  can  be  of  any  consequence  to  you.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  cannot  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  you  to  know  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  have  been  more  particularly  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  confidence  in  your  judgment/ 

Mr.  Dawson  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  April  13.  1827. 

'  It  was  impossible  to  conceive  anjrthing  more  honourable 
to  your  public  and  private  character,  or  more  gratifying 
to  the  feelings  of  everyone  connected  with  you,  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  communication  of  your  retirement 
from  office  was  received  yesterday  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  expression  of  deep  and  sincere  sorrow  was 
nsible  in  every  countenance,  and  it  was  openly  lamented 
by  members  from  all  sides  of  the  House  as  a  national 
disaster.  I  assure  you  that  very  many  addressed  me  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.' 

Popular  feeling  meanwhile  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  Canning, 
and  while  Peel  himself  was  generally  acquitted  of  unworth} 
motives,  his  colleagues  who  resigned  were  sharply  condemned, 
especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  throwing  up  the  command 
of  the  army.  The  Duke*s  defence  was  made  later  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  more  fully  in  a  memorandum  published  with  his 
correspondence.  But  before  Parliament  met  he  was  so  rouglily 
handled  by  the  newspapers  as  to  distress  his  friends,  who  induced 
Mr.  Peel  to  recommend  an  earher  public  statement. 

Mr.  Arhuthnot  to  Mr.  Peel. 

•April  17,  1827. 

*  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  Street,  who  used  to  conduct 
the  "  Courier,"  might  be  most  useful  if  we  look  to  the  Press, 
and  this  must  be  done,  unless  we  are  to  abandon  the  whole 
game.  Wliat  I  am  anxious  about  is  that  the  Duke  should 
be  justified  and  set  right  with  the  world.  There  is  a  great 
disposition  to  find  fault  with  his  abandonment  of  the  army.* 
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Mrs,  Arhathnot  to  Mr,  Peel. 

*  April  19,  1827. 

'  We  are  both  of  us  in  a  fury  about  the  Press,  and  at  the 
shameless  abuse  of  the  Duke.  It  is  really  too  bad,  and  I 
do  hope  some  steps  will  be  taken  to  get  us  at  least  one 
paper.  They  are  so  artfully  trying  to  separate  you  from 
all  the  others,  that  I  imagine  they  will  renew  their  attempts 
to  induce  you  to  return.  We  hear  the  Home  Department 
quite  goes  begging,"  even  Mr.  Wallace  refusing.  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  honour  of  Lord  Anglesey  if  the 
Ordnance  had  equally  gone  begging.  I  think  it  inexpres- 
sibly dirty  of  him  to  accept  it.  Pray  try  to  do  something 
about  the  Press/ 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*  Whitehall :  April  22, 1827. 

'  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  the  time  has  come 
when  you  should  make  known  the  grounds  on  which  you 
gave  up  the  Cabinet  and  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief. 

*  The  Press  is  all  on  one  side.  That  would  signify  very 
little  if  it  were  not  for  the  time  that  must  elapse  before  the 
effect  of  the  Press  can  be  counteracted  by  any  statement 
in  Parliament.  In  the  interval  of  ten  days  there  may 
l»e  some  new  wonder  which  will  have  drawn  the  public- 
attention  away  from  the  old  one.  The  impression  mad*' 
will  not  only  be  too  deep  to  be  effaced,  but  the  world  will 
be  sick  of  the  subject  and  indifferent  about  exi)lanation. 
Canning  is  stating  to  everyone  the  whole  of  the  story,  in- 
cluding the  first  communications  with  the  King,  the  messa.ue 
to  the  Cabinet  &c.  Do  consider  whether  a  temperate  and 
dignified  statement,  containing,  however,  the  whole  of  the 
transaction,  ought  not  to  be  prepared  immediati-ly  by  you, 
professedly  for  your  friends,  but  really  for  the  public.  I 
would  include  every  letter  in  that  statement.' 

'  It  vas  refused  by  the  Speaker,  bj  Lord  Farnborough,  and  by  Mr. 
Wallace. 

II  2 
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The  Duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Peel 

*  Strathaeldsaye :  April  22,  1827. 

•  r  return  the  correspondence  with  Croker.  In  respect 
to  a  statement  from  me,  it  must  be  confined  to  the  contents 
of  four  letters,  two  from  Mr.  Canning  and  two  from  me. 
Mr.  Canning  may,  but  I  cannot,  enter  into  the  detail  of 
conversations  with  the  King,  or  rather  supposed  conversa- 
tions. Whatever  may  be  the  consequence  then,  I  am  for 
leaving  the  case  where  it  is. 

'  I  never  had  any  concern  with  newspapers.  I  hate  the 
whole  tribe  of  news- writers,  and  I  prefer  to  suffer  from 
their  falsehoods  to  dirtying  my  fingers  with  communica- 
tions with  them.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  have  always 
acted  upon  this  principle,  and  I  have  generally  found  that 
it  succeeded  at  last.' 

Mr.  Peel  relieved  his  own  feelings  at  this  time  by  writing 
freely  to  his  brother  Edmund,  and  to  a  highly  esteemed  friend, 
whose  approval  had  been  very  gratifying  to  him. 

The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Peel  to  Edmund  Peel,  Esq. 

*  Whitehall :  April  21,  1827. 

•  M}'  dear  Edmund, — I  can  truly  say,  that  amidst  the 
excitement  of  the  last  three  weeks  I  have  known  no  pleasure 
greater  than  that  which  the  letters  I  have  this  morning 
received  from  you  and  Eden  *  have  given  me. 

•  I  have  acted  for  myself  upon  the  impulse  of  feelings 
which  in  certain  cases  are  better  guides  than  the  advice  of 
others,  or  the  cold  calculations  of  reason.  It  is  still  a  true 
satisfaction  to  find  the  course  pursued  in  critical  times 
from  a  sense  of  honour  approved  by  men  of  acute  under- 
standings and  spotless  integrity. 

•  My  whole  course  was  this.  From  the  first  I  said  to  tlie 
King  and  to  Mr.  Canning,  ''  I  am  acting  in  concert  with  no 
one.     I  know  nothing  of  the  opinions  and  intentions  of 

*  Henley  Eden,  a  Christ  Church  friend. 
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others.  lam  content  with  my  position  in  the  Government, 
and  willing  to  retain  it— willing  to  see  Mr.  Canning  leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons  as  he  has  been.  But,  giving  him 
credit  for  honesty  and  sincerity,  if  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  and  has  all  the  patronage  of  the  Government, 
he  must  exert  himself  as  an  honest  man  to  carry  the 
Cathohc  question ;  and  to  the  carrying  of  that  question,  to 
the  preparation  for  its  being  carried,  I  never  can  be  a  party, 
still  less  can  I  be  a  party  to  it  for  the  sake  of  office. 

*  '*  Put  any  Protestant  peer  of  character  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  let  things  remain  as  they  were  when 
Lord  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister,  that  is  under  the  very 
arrangement  in  which  Mr.  Canning  has  acquiesced  for  the 
last  four  years,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied." 

*  Mr,  Canning's  declaration  was  in  substance,  "  I  will  be 
head  of  the  Government  or  nothing."  Mine  was,  "  I  am 
content  with  things  as  they  are ;  but  if  you  are  head  of  the 
Government,  I  will  not  act  under  you." 

'  The  peerage  and  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
change  from  the  Home  Department  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
were  proposed  to  me ;  in  short,  anything.  But  what  is  any- 
tiling  as  a  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  essential 
(or  what  a  man  feels  to  be  essential,  for  there  is  no  dififer- 
cnce)  to  his  own  honour  and  character  ? 

•  I  do  not  choose  to  see  new  lights  on  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion precisely  at  that  conjuncture  when  the  Duke  of  York 
has  l)Ocn  laid  in  his  grave  and  Lord  Liverpool  is  struck 
dumb  by  the  i>alsy.  Would  anj'  man,  woman,  or  child 
believe  that  after  nineteen  years'  stubborn  unbelief  I  was 
converted,  at  the  very  moment  Mr.  Canning  was  made 
Prime  Minister,  out  of  pure  conscience  and  the  force  of 
truth  ? 

•  Besides  this,  I  hold  the  very  office  which  not  only  con- 
nects me  with  Ireland,  but  requires  the  signature  of  my 
hand  to  every  peenijre,  every  bishopric,  every  deanery,  every 
ecclesiastical  preferment  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown,  every 
political  office :  not  one  of  these  can  pass  without  my 
name  to  the  warrant ;   I  mean,  of  course,  the  name  of  the 
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Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  The  same 
observation  applies  to  all  Irish  Church  preferment.  In  the 
eye  of  the  law  and  Constitution  I  am  the  person  responsible 
for  the  propriety  of  each  appointment,  and  yet  by  long 
usage  every  one  of  these  appointments  is  practically  under 
the  Prime  Minister.  How  could  a  Prime  Minister  and  a 
Home  Secretary  differing  on  the  most  important  domestic 
question  to  the  extent  to  which  Canning  and  I  differ  (the 
extent  of  our  difference,  the  prominent  parts  we  have  acted, 
make  the  difficulty) — how  could  they  hope  to  act  cordiall}', 
one  having  to  sign  everj'thing  which  the  other  gave  away  ? 

'  All  the  stories  of  cabal  against  the  King  are  utter  false- 
hoods. I  opened  my  mind  not  to  the  Chancellor,  not  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  but  to  the  King  and  Mr.  Canning.  They 
acted  with  full  notice  of  my  feelings  and  determination,  and 
I  kept  aloof  from  others  in  the  hope  that  I  might  be  enabled 
by  doing  so  to  keep  the  late  Government  together. 

*  I  have  written  this  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  ;  it  will  be  some  proof  to  you  that  I  feel  the  real  kind- 
ness of  it.  Pray  show  it  to  Eden,  and  to  John,  and  read  it 
to  my  father.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  he  could  think 
I  had  acted  in  so  imi)ortant  a  matter  from  pique,  or  levity, 
or  personal  jealousy.  I  feel,  however,  a  firm  conviction 
that  he  would  rather  see  mo,  as  I  am,  in  a  private  station 
with  a  tranquil  mind,  and  the  name  I  inherit  from  him  un- 
spotted, than  if  I  had  tarnished  that  name  for  the  sake  of 
power,  or  abandoned  it  for  a  discreditable  i)eerage. 

*  Ever  &c. 

'Robert  Peel.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Mr.  W.  llulton. 

*  Whitehall :  April  23,  1S27. 

'  If  I  wanted  any  consolation  for  making  a  sacrifice  which 
I  considered  indispensable  to  my  honour  and  character  as  a 
public  man,  your  letter — the  letter  of  one  whom  I  have 
always  named  as  the  best  example  of  an  English  gentleman 
— would  amply  supply  it. 
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^  You  will,  I  trust,  have  disbelieved,  as  we  have  hitherto 
disregarded,  the  shameless  falsehoods  which  have  been  cir- 
culated about  cabals  and  dictation  to  the  King.  If  we  had 
acted  with  concert  we  should  probably  have  managed  appear- 
ances better ;  I  acted  on  a  view  of  my  own  position  without 
communication  with  others,  giving  full  notice,  however,  to 
his  Majesty  and  to  Mr.  Canning  that  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Canning  to  be  Prime  Minister  must  inevitably  compel 
my  retirement.  The  prompt  and  generous  assurances  of 
your  continued  esteem  have  induced  me  to  enter  into  this 
explanation.  Thank  God  it  is  an  explanation  rendered 
necessary  (if  it  be  necessary)  by  my  going  out  of  office, 
and  not  by  remaining  in.' 

On  May  i,  three  weeks  after  the  first  resignations.  Parliament 
met,  and  Mr.  Peel  rose  to  vindicate  the  course  he  had  pursued. 
Like  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  had  till  then  abstained  from 
making  public  the  motives  of  his  conduct.  In  his  speech  there 
were  a  few  points  that  are  not  in  the  letters.  He  observed  that 
he  would  probabh  have  been  the  only  Minister  who  was  likely  to 
continue  opposed  to  the  Catholic  claims ;  that  he  could  never 
have  thought  of  trying  to  pledge  Mr.  Canning  not  to  press  them, 
and  had  they  been  pressed,  he,  like  Mr.  Canning  in  1812,  could 
not  have  been  content  to  divest  himself  of  inHuence  and  autho- 
rity, and  retain  only  the  power  of  making  his  solitary  speech  and 
giving  his  solitary  vote;  that  he  liad  acted  in  aecoi*dance  with  Mr. 
Canning*s  own  example,  an  example  he  honoured,  an  example 
that  ought  to  be  set  or  followed  by  every  public  man. 

Canning  replied  in  a  tone  even  more  courteous  and  kind. 
'  I  can  bear  testimony,*  he  said,  '  that  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  discussions  I  have  kept  up  with  my  right  honourable  fiiend 
the  most  constant  and  confidential  intercourse,  and  throughout 
I  have  found  in  him  the  same  candour  and  sincerity,  and  the 
expression  of  the  same  just  feelings,  and  a  uniform  exhibition  of 
the  same  high  principle,  to  which  he  has  laid  claim.  From  the 
beghniing  of  these  discussions  I  foresaw — both  of  us  foresaw — 
that  they  must  terminate  in  a  separation,  which  I  hope  to  God 
may  be  only  for  a  time.* 

Later  in  his  speech,  however,  Mr.  Canning  dwelt  signifi- 
cantly on  the  '  strange  coincidence  *  by  which  six  resignations 
had  been  aanded  to  him  at  once.  In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Peel, 
in  defence  of  his  colleagues  rather  than  of  himself,  pledged  his 
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honour  that  the  letters  had  not  been  concerted.  In  fftct.  Peel, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Eldon  had  resigned  on  the 
nth,  and  Lord  Westmorland  on  the  same  evening ;  the  other 
two  peers  wrote  next  day,  when  they  discovered  that  their  col- 
leagues were  going,  or  gone. 

Lord  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Canning. 

*  Downing  Street :  April  12,  1827. 

*  Since  I  saw  you  yesterday  morning  I  find  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  Lord  Westmorland,  and  (as 
I  onderstand)  the  Chancellor  after  having  delivered  his 
judgments,  intend  to  give  in  their  resignations.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  can  no  longer  withhold  mine. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  reasons  for  coming 
to  this  decision.  I  think  upon  consideration  it  is  better 
to  avoid  anything  which  can  lead  to  discussion,  as  it  is  too 
apt  on  these  occasions  to  widen  the  breach  which  the  sepa- 
ration must  in  some  measure  effect.* 

Lord  Melville  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Admiralty:  April  50,  1827. 

*  About  noon  on  Wednesday,  the  1 1  th,  Huskisson  proposed 
that  I  should  go  to  Canning  and  give  him  my  answer  in 
person.  I  accordingly  went  and  had  a  full  conversation 
with  him.  I  left  him  with  the  impression  that  you  would 
probably  decline  to  l>elong  to  the  new  Administration,  but 
that  all  the  rest  would  continue,  and  I  am  bound  in  fairness 
to  state  that  if  this  had  been  the  case,  particularly  in  regard 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Bathurst,  I  should  not 
have  declined.' 

{htclosure.) 

Lord  Melville  to  Mr.  Canning. 

*  Admiralty:  April  12,  1827. 

'  I  told  you  yesterday  that,  as  far  as  I  was  individually 
concerned,  I  should  willingly  contribute  my  assistance  in 
the  Administration  which  his  Majesty  had  directed  you  to 
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form,  provided  you  could  keep  Lord  Liverpoors  Government 
together. 

•  Until  I  saw  you  yesterday,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  interview  with  Huskisson  on  the  preceding  evening, 
I  had  not  communicated  on  anything  relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  Administration  with  any  of  our  colleagues. 
I  have  only  to-day  learnt  that  the  separation  is  to  an 
extent  of  which  I  was  not  before  aware,  and  I  really  feel 
that  I  could  not  do  justice  to  your  Government  if  I  were  to 
continue  in  office.  I  regret  this  result  most  sincerely  and 
deeply.' 

Though  Lord  Melville  did  not  know  the  intentions  of  his 
colleagues,  Mr.  Peel  knew,  contingently.  Lord  Melville's.  Mr. 
Arbuthnot  writes : 

•  Fife  Hoase :  Saturday  night,  10  o'clock  [April  7,  1827  ?\ 

*  When  I  left  your  house  Lord  Melville  begged  I  would 
call  upon  him.  I  did  so.  He  told  me  that  he  had  long 
wished  to  say  to  }'ou,  and  he  now  said  to  me,  that  notwith- 
standing his  opinion  on  the  Catholic  question  he  never 
would  belong  to  any  Government  which  Canning  might 
ever  wish  to  form,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  Protestant  col- 
leagues.' 

Mr.  Hobhouse  writes :  *  Tbe  retirement  of  the  Chancellor  and 
the  Duke*s  relinquishment  of  the  Cabinet  were  not  unexpected, 
but  his  abandonment  of  his  military  command  was  wholly  un- 
looked  for.  As  much  so  were  the  resignations  of  Lord  Bathurst, 
Lord  Westmorland,  Lord  Bexley,  and  particularly  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, whose  opinions  on  the  Catholic  question  coincided  with 
Canning*s.  The  Chancellor  was  the  only  one  of  the  seceders 
who  tendered  his  resignation  personally  to  the  King,  and  with 
him  the  King  was  extremely  angry  and  vehement,  and  refused 
to  allow  him  three  weeks  to  finish  his  decrees.*  * 

'  The  first  step  which  Canning  had  taken  was  to  make  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  Lord  High  Admiral.  Of  this  his  friends 
boasted  as  a  coiip  de  waltrc,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  shut  the 
door  against  Lord  Melville*s  return,  and  so  punished  Iiim,  and 
conciliated  the  Duke  (who  had  lately  expressed  himself  very  con- 

'  MS.  Diary,  April  14.    Lord  Bexley  was  induced  to  remain. 
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temptuously  of  Canning)  both  as  Heir  Presumptive  and  as  future 
Sovereign.  The  appointment  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by 
Croker.  H.B.H.  evinced  his  gratitude  by  immediately  appointing 
Croker  his  Secretary.' ' 

Canning  himself,  while  feeling  keenly  and  commenting  severely 
on  the  unkindness  at  this  time  of  other  colleagues,  spoke  always 
in  a  different  tone  of  Peel.  To  this,  when  some  twenty  years 
later  it  was  called  in  question,  Canning's  friend  Mr.  Luahington 
bore  emphatic  witness. 


Memorandum  by  the  Right  Hon.  S.  R,  Lushxngton. 

*  London  :  June  i6,  1846. 

*  I  remember,  as  if  the  words  had  been  just  spoken  to 
me  by  Mr.  Canning,  with  what  warmth  and  eloquenoe  he 
eulogised  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  his  generous  and  noble  con- 
duct to  him  in  1827,  ^^^  ^^^h  what  feeling  he  spoke  of  the 
unkindness  of  those  colleagues  who  had  recently  urged  the 
necessity  of  his  remaining  in  England  and  giving  up  the 
Government  of  India,  and  then  acted  so  bitterly  against 
him  and  the  King's  wishes  in  his  favour.  But  he  repro- 
bated most  indignantly  those  who  had  always  concurred 
with  him  in  supporting  the  Catholic  claims,  and  yet  now 
deserted  and  turned  against  him.  He  said  he  could  not 
exiH'ct  Pe<*l,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant  opinions  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  M.P.  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
to  take  a  suliordinate  place  in  an  Administration  of  which 
the  Prime  Minister  had  been  a  constant  and  avowed  cham- 
pion of  the  Catholic  claims,  but  Peel  had  told  him  kindly 
and  lil>eraily  that  he  would  support  his  Government  in  other 
resiK'cts  warmly  and  sincerely,  and  with  this  assurance  he 
was  perfectly  and  gratefully  satisfied. 

*  I  have  written  this  after  carefully  reading  and  medita- 
tinj*  upon  the  oath  I  took  when  Mr.  Canning  recommended 
nie  to  be  made  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to  the  Crown,  to  Mr.  Canning,  and  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  to 
make  this  declaration,  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  which  is 

*  Diarj  of  the  Right  Hon.  H.  Hobhonse,  April  21. 
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from  very  peculiar  circumstances  indelibly  engraved  on  my 
memory.' 

During  the  rest  of  the  session  the  controversies  in  Parliament 
were  full  of  rancour.  Mr.  Peel  took  little  part  in  them.  On 
May  3  (two  days  after  his  own  explanation)  he  pressed  to  know 
on  what  principles  the  Whigs  had  entered  into  coalition  with 
llr.  Canning,  as  to  Parliamentary  Eeform,  as  to  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts,  and  still  more  as  to  Catholic  Relief.  This  speech 
being  resented  by  Mr.  Canning  as  an  insinuation  that  he  was 
departing  from  his  principles  on  Parliamentary  Reform  and 
the  Relaxation  of  Tests,  both  of  which  he  declared  his  intention 
to  oppose,  Mr.  Peel  explained  that  he  had  been  misunderstood. 
He  was  satisfied,  and  had  meant  to  imply,  that  Mr.  Canning 
intended  to  adhere  to  his  principles ;  but  he,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Established  Church,  could  not  express  confidence  in  the 
Administration  until  he  knew  on  what  principle  the  Whigs  who 
had  taken  office  had  joined  it.  A  week  later  he  admitted  that 
Mr.  Canning  had  explained  the  terms  of  the  coalition  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  disclaimed  the  intention  of  giving  anythin^^ 
like  a  factious  opposition.  And  in  June,  while  defending  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  charge  of  factious  conduct  in 
having  amended  the  Com  Bill  in  the  Upper  House,  which  had 
led  to  its  abandonment,  he  himself  seconded  Mr.  Canning  in 
forthwith  reaffirming  the  policy  of  the  Bill. 

Overtly  Canning  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  but  he  seems 
to  have  been  worried  behind  the  scenes  by  them  almost  as  much' 
as  in  public  by  his  former  colleagues. 

Mr.  Arhuthmt  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  Whitehall  Place:  July  6,  1827. 
*  I  have  heard  both  from  Holmes  and  from  Herries  that 
the  exactions  of  the  WHiigs  drive  Canning  nearly  out  of  his 
senses.  He  said  very  recently  that  the  Wliigs  had  better 
beware,  that  he  was  clinging  to  the  tree  (i.e.  the  King),  but 
that  they  were  only  hanging  to  his  feet.  Holmes  told  nic* 
that  the  "Whigs  up  to  the  very  last  day  would  not  consent 
to  receive  Treasury  notes,  and  that  they  never  would  at- 
tend unless  they  were  summoned  by  Lord  Duncannon. 
Herries  says  that  Canning  and  the  Wliigs  are  as  far  asunder 
as  pole  from  pole,  that  Canning's  time  is  sjient  in  resisting 
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their  encitMchments,  that  of  these  eDcroaehments  even 
Hnskisson  now  complains  bitterly,  that  Planta  *  is  in  de- 
spair, and  that  in  8h<»i  the  two  parties  are  so  at  varianee 
that  sooner  or  later  they  most  split  and  break  to  pieces. 

'The  worst  thing  for  Canning  is  that  he  is  as  changeable 
as  the  wind  that  blows.  Of  course  he  hates  the  seceders ; 
but  jast  at  this  moment  he  has  not  time  to  think  of  them, 
the  whole  wrath  of  his  soul  being  directed  against  Lord 
Grey.  I  fcH^t  whether  I  told  you  that  for  an  instant  he 
had  resolved  to  take  a  peerage,  that  he  might  meet  Lord 
Grey  in  the  Lords,  and  there  combat  him. 

'  I  behcTe  it  is  now  positively  settled  that  Lord  An^esey 
is  to  go  to  L'eland.  Lord  Wellesley,  however,  is  to  stay 
there  till  Christmas,  it  having  been  his  earnest  entreaty  (on 
account  of  his  money  affairs)  that  he  may  be  left  where  he 
is  half  a  year  longer,  and  before  that  time  has  elapsed 
Canning  may  have  come  to  the  determination  of  abolishing 
the  Lord-Lieutenancy.  This  has  certainly  been  one  of  his 
recent  projects. 

'  Whatever  may  be  his  difficulties — whether  they  are  to 
destroy  him,  or  he  to  surmount  them— there  is  not,  jou 
may  be  assured,  a  man  who  does  not  feel  that  he  has  not  a 
grain  of  common  judgment.  Planta  is  more  impressed  with 
this  than  anyone.  I  had  occasion  to  see  him  yesterday, 
and  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  burst  forth  and  ex- 
claimed, *'  My  dear  Mr.  Arbutlniot,  who  will  ever  be  able  to 
give  judgment  to  Mr.  Cannin^:;  ?  He  will  take  the  advice 
of  one  person  to-day,  of  another  to-morrow,  and  on  the  next 
day  of  a  third.** 

'  Of  tlie  King  I  know  nothing  except  that  he  will  not  see 
the  TMiigs,  and  that  he  hates  them  (as  I  am  told)  as  much 
as  ever.* 

'  Jfi///  27. — There  now  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  Duke  to 
resume  the  command  unconditionally  and  without  expecting 
an  apology  from  Canning.  But  the  Duke  has  written  a  short 
and  clear  and  very  strong  memorandum,  declaring  once  for 
all  that  he  will  not  take  the  command  until  the  Minister 
'  Caaning't  Under  Secretary  at  the  Foraign  Office. 
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makes  an  apology  as  ample  and  as  public  as  was  the  offence.' 
Lady  Conyngham  said  that  she  hoped  the  Duke  would  take 
the  command  immediately,  for  the  new  arrangement  under 
Sir  G.  Murray  was  ready  for  signature,  and  if  once  carried 
into  effect  could  not  be  got  rid  of.  All  this  is  humbug,  but 
they  now  can  less  than  ever  have  any  influence  with  the 
Duke,  as  be  perfectly  loathes  their  shabby  baseness.' 

As  regards  the  relations  between  Canning  and  Peel,  the  testi- 
mony of  Canning^s  private  secretary  (hiraself  no  partial  judge 
of  Peel)  is  valuable.  He  writes  :  *  No  suspicion  ever  crossed  Mr, 
Cannmg's  mind  that  there  was  any  want  of  sincerity  in  the  reasons 
assigned  by  Mr.  Peel  for  his  retirement.  He  had  never  stood  as 
a  rival  in  Mr.  Canning's  path,  who  always  looked  to  him  as  his 
successor.  More  than  once  he  said  to  me :  "I  grieve  at  Peel's 
decision :  had  we  only  gone  on  together  for  a  short  time,  my  suc- 
cession must  have  fallen  to  him."  '  When  Sir  William  Knighton 
said  to  Canning  that  *  Peel  would  go  out  on  account  of  Oxford,' 
Canning  rephed,  '  God  forbid,  for  he  is  certainly  the  most 
efficient  Secretar}'  of  State  for  the  Home  Departniint  that  this 
country  ever  saw,  and  the  most  able  and  honest  minister.' 

There  was  no  personal  estrangement.  The  last  time  that  they 
met  was  in  Westminster  Hall  on  July  2,  a  few  days  before  the 
prorogation.  They  shook  hands,  and  Mr.  Peel  offering  his  arm, 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  Hall  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
more,  their  manner  and  conversation  being  marked  by  mutual 
cordiality  and  good  will.^ 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  session  Mr.  Canning  was 
attacked  by  the  illness  which  proved  fatal.  He  weut  down  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  house  at  Cbiswick,  and  never  left  it.  On 
August  4,  Lord  Cassiiis  writes :  *  I  believe  Canning  to  be  very  ill. 
I  heard  he  was  so  from  the  best  authority  when  I  was  in  London 
to-day  ;  but  in  coming  down  here  just  now,  when  I  was  opposite 
Chis^nck,  the  Duke  of  Portland  stopped  the  carriage,  when  I  was 
sleeping,  and  gave  me  a  very  bad  account  of  Canning.  Says  he, 
'*  I  think  him  ver}'  ill.  He  has  a  bad  pain  in  his  side,  and  a  bad 
cough,"  and  seemed  very  low  about  him.  These  are  bad  com- 
plaints in  his  state  of  body.     I  also  saw  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was 

'  *  The  tone  and  temper  of  Mr.      possible  for  me  to  retain  the  com- 
Canning's  letters,'  the  l3uke  wrote,      mand  of  the  army.* 
*  were  of  a  nature  to  render  it  im-  *  Stapleton's  Canning  and  hi$ 

Times. 
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very  melancholy  indeed.  Clanwilliam,  and  many  more,  were  on 
the  road  to  and  from  Ghiswick.'  ' 

The  end  was  near.  Four  days  later,  on  August  8,  in  the  same 
room  as  Fox  one-and-twenty  years  before,  Canning  breathed  his 
last. 

Canning's  death  left  Peel  in  permanence  what  Canning's 
coalition  with  the  Whigs  had  made  him  for  the  time,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  Tory  party  in  the  Commons,  and  on 
the  best  terms  with  the  Tory  leader  in  the  Lords.  He  was  ont 
of  oiBce,  but  for  an  honourable  reason,  and  with  the  reputation 
of  an  able  and  consistent  statesman.  He  had  not  solved  the 
Catholic  question,  but  for  six  years  as  Chief  Secretary  he  had 
governed  Ireland,  for  over  five  years  more  as  Secretary  of  State 
he  had  borne  his  full  share  in  governing  the  United  Kingdom. 
He  had  identified  his  name  with  Currency  Reform,  with  Pohce 
Reform,  with  Criminal  Law  Reform.  And  he  was  not  yet  forty 
years  of  age. 

'  Tout  vient  k  point  a  qui  sait  attendre.'  He  knew  Low  to 
wait,  and  had  not  to  wait  long. 
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The  following  letters  (kindly  communicated  by  Alfred  Mont- 
gomery, Esq.),  relating  to  the  policy  and  effects  of  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  and  to  the  suppression  of  irritating  Orange  cere- 
monies in  Dublin,  during  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley,  were  received  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  order  of  their 
dates. 

The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  to  Mr.  Peel. 
•{Secret)  'Jan.  31,  1822. 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  unhappy  condition 
of  the  country,  the  direct  means  by  which  it  has  been  pro- 
duced, and  by  which  the  mischief  is  now  protracted  and 
increased,  are  the  operations  of  secret  committees  and 
associations,  and  the  nightly  meetings  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people. 

*To  enable  the  Executive  Government  of  Ireland  to 
repress  in  any  degree  the  activity  and  efficacy  of  these 
instruments  of  disturbance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
I  should  be  authorised  to  exercise  the  powers  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  by  the  expired  Act  com- 
monly called  the  "  Insurrection  Act,"  and  also  that  I  should 
ix)ssess  the  means  of  apprehending  and  detaining  i)ersons 
on  suspicion  which  would  result  from  a  temporary  susjien- 
sion  of  the  law  or  legal  right  usually  denominated  "the 
Habeas  Corpus." 

*  In  considering  the  revival  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  I 
most  anxiously  adverted  to  those  provisions  which  authorise 
the  trial  of  offenders  by  a  summary  process,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  petty  jury  of  the  county.    It  would  have 
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afforded  me  great  satisfaction  to  propose  that  those  pro- 
visions should  be  omitted  on  the  present  occasion,  but  I 
should  not  discharge  my  duty  towards  his  Majesty,  his 
Government,  or  this  country,  if  I  advised  any  alteration  in 
that  part  of  the  Act.' 

*  Feb.  14. — It  is  generally  stated  in  every  report  which  I 
have  received  that  throughout  the  Southern  districts  the  dis- 
position of  the  people  is  for  open  revolt  at  the  first  favourable 
moment,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  this  rebellious  spirit 
has  subsided  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  check  which 
the  insurrection  has  sustained  from  the  operation  of  his 
Majesty's  troops. 

'  The  eAeLTja  which  prevailed  amongst  the  resident  gentry 
and  magistrates  is  greatly  increased,  even  since  the  date 
of  my  last  despatch ;  their  general  sentiment  concurs  in  an 
expectation  of  a  universal  rising  of  the  populace  for  the 
most  dreadful  purposes  of  massacre  and  rebellion.' 

*  May  I . — I  am  convinced  that  the  provinces  of  Ulster, 
Connaught,  and  Leinster  would  have  presented  at  this 
moment  a  much  more  afSicting  scene  if  the  wisdom  of  his 
Majesty's  Government  and  of  Parliament  had  not  furnished 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  with  the  means  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  check  the  progress  of  disorder  in  Munster. 

*  These  are  the  considerations  which  demanded  the 
powers  granted  to  the  Executive  Government  under  the 
Insurrection  Act.  They  who  dared  to  Iw  olwHliont  to  the 
law  were  punished  by  the  control  of  a  predominant  power, 
exercising  lawless,  cruel,  and  savage  tyranny.  This  calami- 
tous inversion  of  public  order  could  not  be  corrected  until 
the  populace  should  be  compelled  to  abstain  from  persecut- 
ing the  law  and  those  who  submitted  to  it.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  Lord  JVeUealry. 
•  {Private  and  secret.)  *  Whitehall :  July  21 .  1822. 

'Mr.  Saurin  [in  1821]  gives  a  decided  opinion  that  the 
municipal  authorities  of  Dublin  would  not  be  justified  in 
forcibly  preventing  the  decoration  of  King  TVilliam's  statue 
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on  the  mere  presumpiiou  that  it  is  considered  offensive,  or 
an  allegation  [without  affidavits]  that  it  is  likely  to  excite 
tumult. 

*  But  I  venture  to  suggest  for  your  Excellency's  consi- 
deration whether,  if  the  property  of  the  statue  be  in  the  public, 
or  in  the  Corporation,  private  individuals  might  not  be  con- 
s'idered  in  the  Ught  of  trespassers  if  they  persisted  after  due 
Avarning  in  an  attempt  to  decorate  it. 

'  My  attention  has  been  particularly  called  to  the  avowal 
which  was  made  by  the  agents  of  the  Orange  party  in 
Dublin,  that  they  acted  under  the  orders  of  a  constituted 
body,  which  they  w^ere  bound  to  respect  in  preference  to 
the  admonition  of  his  Majesty's  representatives  on  matters 
concerning  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country. 

'  Of  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  an  avowal,  as  well 
a:*  of  the  inexpediency  of  the  existence  of  any  political 
confederacy  issuing  compulsory  orders,  there  can  be  but 
01  e  opinion.  Such  a  confederacy  must  be  inconsistent  with 
the  spirit  at  least  of  the  Act  which  was  passed  in  the  year 
1810 ;  and  if  the  letter  of  the  law  does  not  apply  to  them,  I 
should  not  hesitate  in  giving  my  consent  to  an  extension  of 
its  provisions.* 

*  Xoc.  2. — After  the  depositions  on  oath  that  the 
observance  of  the  custom  on  the  present  occasion  will  in 
all  probability  lead  to  a  serious  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  I  do  not  consider  that  it  would  be  consistent  either 
with  the  dignity  or  with  the  duty  of  Government  to  abstain 
from  taking  those  precautions  which  the  law  empowers  it 
to  take.' 

*  .V(;/*.  18. — The  King  warmly  approves  the  temper- 
ance and  firmness  with  which  you  have  acted,  when  (con- 
ciliatory admonitions  having  been  disregarded)  there  was 
no  alternative  left  but  the  employment  of  the  civil  force.' 

*  Feb.  22,  1823. — It  is,  I  assure  you,  completely  oi>en  to 
me  to  take  any  line  or  give  any  opinion  with  resi)ect  to  Orange 
associations  that  I  may  thmk  fit.  I  never  countenanced 
them,  1  never  recognised  an  Orangeman  in  that  cai)acity  ; 
and  in  the  only  public  declaration  which  I  ever  made  upon 
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the  Bubject,  whflst  I  bore  testimony  to  the  past  services  and 
loyalty  of  the  individuals  who  composed  those  associations 
in  Ireland,  I  expressly  disclaimed  the  approval  of  any  con- 
federacies of  a  political  nature  not  connected  with  the  State. 
'  I  wish  that  they  ceased  to  exist.  The  only  difference 
of  opinion  can  be  as  to  the  most  effectual  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  them,  and  of  gradually  allaying  that  spirit  of 
party  of  which  they  are  the  indication  and  effect  rather 
than  the  cause.' 

*  March  lo.  (Private  and  secret.) — On  a  review  of  all 
that  has  passed  since  the  disgraceful  transactions  at  the 
theatre  in  December  last,  there  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
some  proceedings  which,  from  their  being  open  to  miscon- 
struction, account  for  at  least,  though  they  cannot  justify, 
the  irritated  feelings  of  that  portion  of  the  community 
which  has  recently  manifested  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Government. 

'  We  are  aware  that  the  prevention  of  the  usual  custom 
of  decorating  the  statue  of  King  William  was  the  chief 
cause  of  the  riot '  at  the  theatre,  and  of  the  insults  which 
were  then  offered  to  your  Excellency,  and  we  always  bear 
in  mind  that  your  interference  with  that  ceremony  was 
fully  authorised  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  the 
measures  actually  adopted  for  its  suppression  were  sub- 
sequently approved  by  his  Majesty. 

*  But  however  shameful  was  the  conduct  of  those  persons 
who  planned  and  were  concerned  in  the  riot  at  the  theatre, 
we  cannot  consider  that  the  offence  committed  or  con- 
templated by  them  was  of  that  heinous  and  sanguinary 
character  which  was  originally  affixed  to  it,  and  we  should 
conceal  from  you  our  real  opinion  if  we  did  not  attribute 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  jealousies,  discontent,  and 
party  violence,  which  have  since  arisen,  to  the  light  in 
which  the  transactions  at  the  theatre  have  been  viewed, 
and  more  especially  to  the  committal  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned in  them  on  a  charge  so  grave  as  that  of  conspiracy 
to  murder. 

*  Edowd  m  *  the  Bottle  Riot/  a  bottle  having  been  flung  at  the  Lord 
Lieutenant. 
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*  We  have  a  strong  impression  on  our  minds  that,  had 
the  persons  charged  been  proceeded  against  in  the  ordinary 
mode  for  the  ofifence  for  which  they  were  subsequently 
indicted,  and  had  no  sympathy  been  excited  in  their  favour 
by  the  strong  terms  in  which  they  were  denounced  pre- 
viously to  their  trial,  a  conviction  would  have  been  highly 
probable,  and  that  the  parties  convicted  would  have  become 
the  just  objects  not  only  of  legal  punishment  but  of  general 
reprobation  and  disj^ust. 

'  After  the  ignoring  of  the  bills  by  the  grand  jury,  and 
after  the  failure  to  convict  on  thp  ex-officio  information  in 
consequence  of  the  disagreement  of  the  petty  jury,  we  think 
it  would  have  been  prudent  to  take  an  ea,rly  opportunity  of 
signifying  qji  intention  to  abandon  all  further  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

'The  introduction  of  a  law  extending  to  Ireland  the 
enactments  at  present  in  force  in  England  with  regard  to 
secret  engagements  and  societies  will  show  the  opinion  of 
the  Legislature  that,  however  great  the  distinction  may  be 
between  the  objects  of  loyal  and  those  of  seditious  asso- 
ciations, the  common  principle  of  secret  connection  and 
obligation  is  in  every  case  most  objectionable. 

*  The  disposition  of  the  Government  to  discourage  the 
causes  of  offence  and  irritation  has  been  marked  by  the 
conciliatory  efforts  which  were  made  in  the  first  instance 
to  induce  the  voluntary  abandonment  of  the  usual  custom 
of  decorating  the  statue,  and  by  the  subsequent  application 
of  tlie  civil  force  when  those  efforts  had  failed.  It  is  now 
chiefly  to  be  wished  that  all  those  who,  from  their  property, 
character,  and  habitual  residence  in  Ireland,  are  possessed 
of  local  authority  and  influence,  may  be  inclined  to  exert 
them  in  friendly  co-operation  with  the  Government  in 
allaying  the  spirit  of  party  discord,  and  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  mutual  forbearance  and  good  will. 

*  I  am  confident  that  your  Excellency  will  attribute  ibis 
communication  to  its  real  motives,  and  that  you  will  not 
consider  the  candid  and  open  avowal  of  our  opinions,  with 
respect  to  some  points  of  which  you  have  taken  a  different 
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view,  inconsistent  with  a  sincere  desire  to  support  the 
measures  and  uphold  the  authority  of  your  Administration 
in  Ireland.' 


The  Marquis  of  WeUesley  to  Mr.  Peel. 

*  {Stcret,)  '  Dublin  Castle :  April  9,  1S23. 

'During  the  month  of  March  the  system  of  outrage 
and  terror  has  been  pm'sued  in  parts  of  the  province  of 
Munster  with  increased  activity  and  vigour,  and  has 
reached  other  parts  of  the  country  which  had  been  nearly 
exempt  from  disturbance. 

*  Scarcely  a  night  has  elapsed  in  which  within  those 
districts  some  house  or  property  has  not  beei;!  destroyed 
by  fire,  or  in  which  attempts  have  not  been  made  by  the 
insurgents  to  enforce  the  penalties  previously  denounced 
against  all  those  who  resist  the  authority  of  these  desperate 
ofienders. 

'  Notwithstanding  the  most  unremitting  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  military  and  the  poUce  to  intercept  those  by 
whom  these  crimes  are  committed,  few  persons  have  been 
apprehended.  Conflagrations  are  so  easily  effected  even  by 
one  skilful  offender,  and  the  system  of  terror  has  been  so 
lirmly  established,  that  the  detection  of  the  crime  is  become 
a  matter  of  extreme  difliculty. 

*  The  causes  of  this  sudden  increase  of  insurrectionary 
crime  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  develoi)ed  to  enable  me 
to  furnish  you  with  any  determined  judgment  on  that  most 
interesting  point. 

'  The  present  mischief  has  been  attributed  to  the  greater 
maturity  of  that  system  of  combination  for  the  destruction 
of  property  which  has  so  long  prevailed  in  Ireland.  A  tem- 
porary cause  is  stated  to  Ihj  the  general  expiration  of  leases 
which  occurs  at  this  period  of  the  year,  and  which  generally 
leads  to  acts  of  disturbance,  if  not  of  a  more  destructive 
character,  against  those  who  occupy  the  farms  from  which 
previous  tenants  have  been  ejected. 

'  I  am  convinced  that  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
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ment  and  of  Parliament  will  not  delay  the  renewal  of  the 
Insurrection  Act.  It  is  a  painful  but  undeniable  truth, 
that  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  unavoidable  delay  in  the 
renewal  of  that  law  has  been  converted  by  the  secret  insti- 
gators of  confusion  into  an  encouragement  to  the  deluded 
l)opulation  of  the  South,  who  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  law  will  not  be  renewed,  and  that  its  restraints  will 
no  longer  be  opposed  to  the  progress  of  their  crimes.' 

'April  27. — I  cannot  perceive  any  symptom  of  im- 
provement in  the  general  spirit  of  disobedience  to  the  law, 
and  of  combination  for  the  destruction  of  property,  and  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  established  system  of  rents  and  tithes, 
together  with  all  the  subsisting  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  the  clergyman  and  the  occupier  of  the  soil. 

'  Evils  of  such  inveterate  malignity,  whose  causes  are 
so  deeply  seated,  whose  effects  are  so  widely  diffused,  cannot 
be  remedied  by  any  one  act  of  legislative  or  executive  power, 
nor  even  by  the  operation  of  any  systematic  and  extensive 
plan  within  any  narrowly  Umited  period  of  time. 

'  The  operation  of  a  fixed,  regular,  and  comprehensive 
system  continued  through  a  long  course  of  years,  and  stead- 
fastly pursued  amidst  all  temporary  obstructions  and  diffi- 
culties, might  afford  a  hope  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
disturbed  districts  and  of  establidiing  on  a  firm  basis  the 
general  prosperity  and  happiness  of  Ireland. 

*  In  my  correspondence,  public  and  private,  with  his 
Majesty's  Government,  I  have  not  attempted  to  submit  to 
you  any  general  system  founded  on  theoretical  or  specula- 
tive principles.  But  the  tenor  of  all  my  communications 
has  established  for  the  Government  of  Ireland  a  principle 
on  which  every  practical  improvement  of  the  condition  of 
this  country  must  rest — that  the  regulations  necessary  for 
securing  the  restoration  of  public  order,  and  the  vigorous, 
effectual,  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law  should 
l»e  combined  with  the  progressive  relief  of  the  people  from 
every  burden  which  it  is  practicable  to  alleviate,  and  from 
every  vexation  which  the  legislative  or  executive  power  can 
remove. 
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'  The  dae  enforcement  of  obedience  to  the  law  essentially 
connected  with  its  impartial  administration,  would  be  the 
greatest  benefit  which  the  Legislatore  could  confer  on  the 
l)eople  of  Ireland/ 

'  June  22. — ^The  great  calamity  under  which  Ireland  now 
suffers  is  the  bitterness  of  party,  and  the  perverse  rejection 
of  all  means  of  mutual  conciliation.  If  the  persons  who 
possess  power  and  influence  in  each  party  would  co-operate 
to  discourage  frivolous  provocations  of  animosity  and 
contest,  the  condition  of  society  in  Ireland  would  be  im- 
proved, disaffection  would  be  deprived  of  its  main  hope, 
and  loyalty  exempted  from  all  fear,  without  any  injury  to 
the  just  sentiments  or  to  the  substantial  interests  of  any 
class  or  description  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Marquis  of  ]Velle$Uy, 

*  {Private  and  confidential,)  *  June  29,  1823. 

'  As  a  great  part  cf  the  present  agitation  appears  to 
arise  from  undue  alarm,  and  as  that  alarm  has  a  tendency 
to  create  the  danger  which  is  apprehended,  my  colleagues 
Agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  will  be  better  to  avoid 
the  risk  of  increasin.c;  it,  and  not  to  require  from  Parlia- 
ment any  unusual  vote  of  credit. 

'  Should  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  force  arise,  we 
will  not  hesitate  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility 
of  resorting  to  such  measures  as  may  enable  us  to  meet 
that  necessity. 

*  We  trust  your  Excellency  will  concur  with  us  in  opinion 
that  this  course  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  the  demand 
for  unusual  powers,' 

The  Marquis  0/  JVellcsky  to  Mr,  Peel. 

*  Jan.  JO,  1S25. 
'  In  the  province  of  Munster,  which  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  spirit  of  combination  and  outrage,  and  of 
the  systematic  violence  of  murder,  plunder,  and  insurrec* 
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tion,  a  gradaal  mitigation  of  those  dreadful  offences  and 
public  calamities  had  been  observable  previous  to  the  month 
of  June  1824.  From  that  time  the  advance  has  been  de- 
cisive, until  now  the  tranquillity  of  the  province  appears  to 
be  completely  restored. 

*  The  peasantry  have  returned  to  the  pursuits  of  labour, 
industry,  domestic  and  agricultural  employment.  The 
more  punctual  payment  of  rents  is  made  with  promptitude. 
Leases  and  purchases  of  land  are  generally  in  request. 
Tithes  are  paid  with  less  reluctance,  and,  where  the  com- 
positions under  the  new  law  have  been  adopted,  with 
alacrity  and  contentment.  Submission  to  the  laws  and  to 
the  legal  authorities  is  cheerfully  rendered  ;  and  a  very 
decided  confidence  is  manifested  in  the  local  administration 
of  law  and  justice.  A  great  diminution  of  crime  of  every 
description  in  a  general  sense  is  remarkable  throughout  the 
lately  disturbed  districts. 

'  These  happy  and  auspicious  symptoms  might  perhaps 
be  deemed  ambiguous  or  delusive,  if  their  appearance  had 
been  sudden,  or  partial,  or  unaccountable,  or  unexpected. 
But  they  are  the  slow  natural  growth  of  general,  adequate, 
and  evident  causes,  of  which  the  gradually  rising  influence 
has  been  traced  and  marked  from  root  to  branch,  of  which 
the  fruits  have  been  long  and  confidently  anticipated,  and 
which  are  now  become  the  legitimate  attestations  of  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  and  of  his  Majesty's  councils. 

*  The  Insurrection  Act  in  its  general  application  has 
been  administered  rather  in  a  preventive  than  in  a  coercive 
spirit,  and  with  a  closely  restricted  and  temi)erate  use  of 
the  penalties  of  that  severe  statute.  Thus  administered,  it 
has  served  the  salutary  purpose  of  prevention,  and  has 
answered  all  the  ends  to  which  my  wishes  had  been  origin- 
ally directed. 

'  If  the  Act  derives  its  force  from  the  principles  of 
coercion  and  terror,  it  has  susi>ended  a  tyranny  which 
carried  both  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  barbarous  and 
relentless  cruelty,  which  had  become  irresistible  by  the 
ordinary  powers  of  law,  and  which,  unresisted,  must  have 
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reduced  Ireland  to  an  incapacity  of  receiving  any  benefit 
of  good  government.' 

Mr.  Peel  to  the  Marqui$  of  Wellesley. 

•Jan.  i8,  1826. 

'I  have  received  the  several  reports  from  the  Inspectors- 
General  of  Police.  As  these  refer  to  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  repeal  of  the  Insurrection  Act,  when  your 
Excellency  has  had  no  other  powers  for  the  maintenance  of 
public  tranquillity  than  those  which  the  ordinary  law  of  the 
land  commits  to  you,  they  afford  most  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  improved  condition  and  habits  of  the  country/ 

*  Feb.  3. — It  is  to  me  a  very  gratifying  reflection  that 
the  ardent  desire  by  which  each  of  us  is  animated  to 
improve  the  condition  of  Ireland  has  caused  us  in  the 
practical  administration  of  the  government  almost  to  forget 
the  existence  of  our  unfortunate  difference  on  the  Catholic 
question.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  have  been  occa- 
sions, amid  the  collisions  of  heated  parties,  when  even  that 
difference  has  been  made  the  instrument  of  good/ 
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20S,  217;  medical  board,  209; 
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tronage, 270;  payments  for  poli. 
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M.P.  for  Cash«lr  ibid.;  cotcn 
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tronage, 50i  51  •  Oroker  and 
patronage,  54  €t  Mg. ;  impres- 
sions of  new  Parliament,  64  ; 
Catholic  question,  71 
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on  Catholic  question,  73  ;  Grat- 
tan*s  committee  and  Bill,  73,  74, 
76-85  ;  Irish  members*  support, 
74 ;  on  Pole's  speech,  76  ; 
Boman  Catholic  amended  Bill, 
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and  diitslTection  in  Ireland, 
120  et  ieq.;  I*rot4*stanU  and 
Catholics.  Orangemen  and  Bib- 
bonmen,  122;  Catholic  bishops, 
123;  Insurrection  Act,  125 
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Frmnoe,  izj  «*  <«}•••  on  Crown 
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131 ;  loldiert  M  police,  132  et 
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men, 158,  159  ;  anonymous 
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age, 160-163;  qpeoial  magis- 
trates, 163;  peerages  and  ap- 
pointments, 164 
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Waterloo,  180;  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's allowance,  180,  181 ; 
visits  Paris  and  Brussels,  182; 
Catholic  petition,  184.  185,  188 ; 
quarrel  and  intended  duel  with 
0*ConneU,  185-204  ;  serious 
outrages  in  Ireland— Insurrec- 
tion Act  enforcetl,  199 

1816.  Peace  without  pro- 
sperity :  outbreaks  of  crime,  205 ; 
Insurrection  Act.  205,  206  ;  per- 
jury and  crime  in  Ireland,  206 ; 
retrenchment  and  reform,  208 ; 
Irish  military  estimates,  20S, 
217;  Medical  Board,  209;  pro- 
perty tax,  210,  216;  sinecures 
in  Ireland,  212;  dan^rors  of  pro- 
poKcd  Irish  inquiry,  213-223; 
difliculty  of  managing  business 
in  House  of  Comnions,  215; 
malt  tax,  216;  rigid  economy, 
218;  Irish  magistracy,  218,  221 ; 
affray  at  Koscrea,  223;  Irish 
debate,  ibid.;  Catholic  schiam, 
225;  debate  on  Catholic  ques- 
tion, 226;  a  vioe-treaaufer   for 


Ireland,  227 ;  intends  to  resign, 
228 ;  Englishmen  should  govern 
Ireland,  229 ;  Lord  Talbot  vice- 
roy, 230;  revolting  outrsges,  231 ; 
Iri^  policy,  232  e<  seq,;  Irish 
emigration,  233;  Eng^h  riots, 
234 ;  state  of  Ireland,  236 

1817.  Disaffection  in  Eng- 
land— ^Habeas  Corpus  Act  sus- 
pended, 237 ;  secret  conmiittee 
and  reform  societies,  239;  Bill 
to  abolish  sinecures,  ibid. ;  im- 
pending famine  in  Ireland,  239- 
245;  distillation  and  export  of 
potatoes,  240  ei  seq.;  Poor  Be- 
lief Bill,  244 ;  speech  on  Catholic 
claims,  246 ;  requested  by  Dublin 
Corporation  to  sit  for  portrait, 
247 ;  friends'  congratulations, 
248  ei  seq. ;  elesUon  for  Oxford 
University,  250-253;  his  brothers 
William  and  John,  254 ;  address 
from  Irish  members,  255;  dis- 
tress in  Ireland  promotes  peace, 
257  ;  peace  establishment  in 
Ireland,  258  ;  complimentary 
memorial,  Aid. 

1818.  Factory  Bill,  259,  262 ; 
the  Warrington  cotton  spinners, 
259;  grants  to  Royal  Family, 
262 ;  a  severe  economist,  263 ; 
support  of  Irish  children,  264 ; 
works  of  public  charity:  fever 
committee,  265 ;  farewell  to  Ire- 
land, 265  ei  seq.;  remarks  on 
his  successor,  266:  hints  as  to 
premiership,  268 ;  dissolution  of 
Pi^iament :  Irish  elections,  269; 
dearth  of  patronage,  270  et  seq. ; 
payments  for  political  support, 
273;  refuses  to  bargain,  274; 
expects  strict  integrity  in  public 
servants,  278;  Sir  John  New- 
port, 285 ;  last  lettera  from  Dub- 
lin Castle,  286 ;  in  Scotland,  287; 
Dr.  Lloyd  and  Lincoln's  Inn 
preacherehip,  288 

1 8 19- 1 82 1.  Proposes  Manners 
Sutton  as  Speaker,  289;  grant 
for  royal  establishment,  ibid. ; 
views  on  •Currency,'  289-295; 
chairman  of  secret  committee, 
290 ;  •  Currency '  debate :  •  Peel's 
Act,'  295:  Catholic  question, 
296 ;  death  of  George  III.,  297 ; 
marriage,  301 ;  declines  presi- 
dency of  Board  of  Control,  298 ; 
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Queen  Caroline,  ibid.\  retisto 
Catholic  claims,  298, 299;  Home 
Secretary,  300.  305 

1822.  Lord  Wellesley,  305  ; 
sympathy  with  Saurin,  307; 
treason  in  Ireland,  310,  311 ; 
Canning's  proposal  to  admit 
Catholics  to  Hoase  of  Lords, 
312,  314 ;  personal  relations 
with  George  IV. :  prerogative  ol 
mercy,  315-317  *.  attends  King 
to  Scotland,  318;  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  ibid. ;  Sir  William  Knigh- 
ton, 319;  Lord  Londonderry's 
death,  31 9-321 ;  Dr.  Lloyd,  322 
H  seq, ;  Primacy  of  Ireland,  324 ; 
Dmry's  congratulation^  325 ; 
leadership  of  House  of  Com- 
mons, 327  et  seq, 

1823.  The  King  and  *  Sunday 
Times,'  338;  King's  Proper^ 
Bill,  ibid. ;  the  King  and  Colonel 
Stephenson,  339.  340;  urges 
Protestant  forbearance,  341 ;  an 
impartial  government  of  Ireland, 

343 

1824.  Religious  education  in 
Ireland,  344;  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  345  et  seq. ;  Wel- 
lington fears  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land, 348 ;  the  King  and  Roman 
Catholics,  349;  Irish  yeomanry 
and  militia,  352  et  seq.;  Plun- 
ket  and  Orangemen,  355  ; 
O'Connell's  prosecution,  356  ; 
Bill  for  suppression  of  Roman 
Catholic  Association,  357;  Ro- 
man Catholic  barristers,  359  ; 
plots  affainst  Wellington  in  Paris, 
ibid. ;  Lord  Eldon's  gratitude, 
360;  patron  of  literature  and 
art,  362 ;  Lord  Liverpool  and 
Dean  Gaisford,  ibid. ;  Sir  H. 
Davy  and  proposed  Natural 
History  Museum,  363-365  ; 
Scott^s  portrait,  365 

1825.  Failure  of  O'Connell 
prosecution:  Wellington's  views, 
367,  368  ;  Catholic  Convention  : 
State  payment  of  lioman  Catholic 
clergy,  369 ;  the  King  and  Catho- 
lics, 370;  Lord  Liverpool's  sup- 
posed conversion  to  popery,  371 ; 
Catholic  Relief  Bill:  proposed 
resignation,  372-376 ;  Roman 
Catholic  Irish  noblemen's  ad- 
dress to  King,  373 ;  Bill  for  pre- 
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venting  frivolous  writs,  377 ; 
Royal  Commission  on  Scottish 
universities,  ibid.;  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishops  in  ponHfieali' 
^u<t  379*  Combination  Laws, 
ibid.;  commercial  crisis  and  the 
banking  system,  }So  et  seq.; 
Exchequer  billsandl/.  notes,  381; 
founds  gold  medal  at  Harrow, 
386 ;  the  King  and  Royal  Society 
medals,  387 ;  Rev.  M.  Drury, 
388 ;  application  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool for  Dawson  and  his  brother 
John,  388 ;  Act  for  suppression 
of  Irish  societies,  390 

1826.  Extension  of  College 
accommodation  at  Oxford, 
^85;  on  sins  and  repentance, 
ibid.;  proceedings  at  Derry: 
rebukes  Dawson,  391,  392; 
Catholic  prelates  and  Irish  edu- 
cation, 393;  Exchequer  bills: 
small-note  currency:  bimetal- 
ism,  394  el  se^,;  Spitalfields 
weavers,  398 ;  cnminal  law,  399 
et  seq. ;  on  transportation,  401 ; 
agricultural  labourers,  404;  ge- 
neral elections,  406 ;  his  Ivother 
Jonathan  and  Norwich,  407 ; 
Bievrac :  Sir  John  Sinclair,  408 ; 
Waterford  and  Louth  elections, 
409  et  seq. ;  religious  animosi- 
ties in  Ireland,  activity  of 
priests,  410;  Protestant  proces- 
sions,  412;  difficulties  m  Ire- 
land, 414 ;  threatening  aspect  of 
foreign  affairs,  415;  Irish  priests 
and  party  animosities,  417  rt 
seq. ;  military  forces  in  Ireland, 
420,  428;  securities  against 
Catholic  domination.  422 ;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association 
and  concessions,  426 ;  Irish  law 
oflScers  and  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  428-431 ;  reform  of 
metropolitan  police,  432,  433; 
Duke  of  York's  death,  433;  Wel- 
lington as  Commander-in-Chief, 
433-437 ;  !>'•  M«yd  and  Bishop, 
ric  of  Oxford,  437-446 ;  Captain 
Anstruther,  447 
1S27.  Lord  LiverpooPs  illness, 
448;  reconstruction  of  Govern- 
ment, 45 1-462  ;  Canning's,  Wel- 
lington's and  his  own  olairos, 
452  et  seq.;  at  Windsor,  457; 
refuses  peerage,  459;    reasons 
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for  refligning,  4^,  466,  4S4,4S6; 
Canning  Pnme  Minister,  463; 
friendship  with  Canning,  464, 
487*  493  '•  Groker*8  explanations, 
468>474 ;  father  and  Lord 
Goderioh  on  his  retirement,  475 ; 
Dr.  Lloyd's  advice,  477  ;  feeling 
in  country  and  House  of  Com- 
mons :  colleagues  condemned, 
481,  48a;  Wellington's  resig- 
nation and  the  Press,  483 ;  vin- 
dication in  Parliament,  487 ; 
Canning's  opinion  of,  487,  490 ; 
his  colleagues'  resignation,  488 ; 
Canning  and  the  Whigs,  491 1 
leads  House  of  Commons  on 
Canning  s  death,  493 

Peel,  William,  8,  10,  12, 16,  21,  26, 
194;  M.P.  for  Tamworth,  269; 
seconds  address,  303;  declines 
Undei  •Secretaryship  of  State,  303 

Pension  Fund,  100,  275 

Perceval,  Mr.,  28;  makes  Peel 
Under  Secretary  for  War  and 
Colonies,  30;  assassinated,  31 

P^rigord,  130 

Planta  (Canning's  Under  Secre- 
tary'). 491 -493 

Plunket,  Mr.,  75,  138,  223,  298; 
Attorney-General  for  Ireland, 
302.  3S4.  355  J  prosecutions,  368 ; 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  372 

Pole,  Hon.  W.  Wellesley,  76  et  seq., 

89.277 
Police  Act  (Ireland),  143  et  seq. 
Police,    metropolitan,    reform  of, 

432 
Poor  Relief  Act.  244 
Property  tax.  210,  216 
Protestant  Charter  schools,  263 


Rbdesdalc,  Lord,  221,  224 

Rej^ent,  Prince.     See  George  IV. 

Richmond,  Duke  of.  Viceroy  of 
Ireland,  33;  Catholic  question, 
71,  75,  82;  Pole's  speech,  78; 
IriRh  education,  93 ;  Pension 
Fund  and  patronaf^e,  100.  loi  ; 
retires  from  Lord- Lieutenancy, 
loi  ;  Sir  H.  Montgomery's  at- 
tack on.  ibid, ;  Prince  Regent, 
106,  107 ;  Peel  and  Catholic 
question,  248 

Robinson,  Hon.  F.  See  Goderich, 
Lord 


SWEDEN 
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et  «eg.,  357,  410.  416,  424,  429 
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seq. 
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Relief  Bill,  372,  451 ;  Duke  of 
York  on,  373 ;  Tierrj  proceed- 
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in  Ireland,  410;  Irish  priests, 
416, 4x8  e<  seq. ;  its  probable  con- 
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Roundell,  Mr.,  14,  17 
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Russia,  Emperor  Alexander  of,  129 
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Sheil.  345,  427 
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Talbot,  Lord  (Irish  viceroy),  266, 

Taylor.  Sir  Herbert.  435 
Thomhill.  Rev.  Bache.  20 
Tiemcy,  64,  289 
Tone,  T.  Wolfe,  82 
Townsend.  Lord  Jolin,  269 
Trench.  Hon.  and  Rev.  C.   Le  P.. 
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VANDELEru,  Right  Hon.  J.  0..  279 
Van  Mildert  (Bisliop  of  Durham), 

20 
Vansittart.  Mr.,  211,  216,  251,  290; 

Chancellor  of  Exchequer,  336 
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Webber.  Mr.,  226.  246 
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et  seq. 
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loo, 180;  advice  to  Canning, 
336 ;  fears  civil  war  in  Ireland, 
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tificaUbus,  37S  ;  bimetallism  and 
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the  Press,  484 

Whitworth.  Lord,  57  ;  Viceroy  of 
Ireland.  loi,  128  ;  Catholic 
Board,  138  ;  Peel  and  O'Connell. 
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»52.  419 
Wood,  Elli>.  II 
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MR.    MURRAY'S    LIST. 


A  PUBLISHER  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  :  Memoir  and 
Correspondence  of  the  late  John  Murray,  with  an  Account  of 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  House,  1768-1843.  By  Savuel 
Smiles,  LL.D.    With  Portraits.    2  vols.  8vo.  32«. 

A  MEMOIR  OF  JENNY  LIND :  Her  Eaily  Art-Life  aiid 

Dramatic  Career,  1820-1 861.  From  Original  Documents,  Letters, 
Diaries,  kc,  in  the  Possession  of  Mr.  Goldschmidt.  By  Canon 
Scott  Holland  and  W.  S.  Rockstro.  With  Portrait.^  and 
lUustrations.    2  vols.  Svo.  32s. 

MEMOIR  AND  LETTERS   OF   SIDNEY  GILCHRIST 

THOMAS,  Inventor.  Edited  hy  R.  W.  Burnie,  Barrister-at-Law. 
With  Portraits.    Crown  8vo.-  9$, 

THE   LIVES    OF   TWELVE   GOOD   MEN.    By  J.  W. 

BURGON,  B.D.,  late  Dean  of  Chichester.  Sieiv  Edition.  With 
Portraits  of  the  Author  and  of  the  Twelve.     1  vol.  8vo.  16#. 

MARTIN  JOSEPH  ROUTH.  I     RICHARD  GRESWELL. 
HUGH  JAMES  ROSE.  HENRY  OCTAVIUS  COXE. 

CHARLES  MARRIOTT.  HENRY  LOXGUEVILLE  MAXSEL. 

EDWARD  HAWKINS.  ,     WILLIAM  JACOBSOX. 

SAMUEL  WILBERFORCE.  I     CHARLES  PAGE  EDEN. 

RICHARD  LYNCH  COTTON.  '    CHARLES  LOXGUET  HIGGIXR. 


THE  QUEEN'S  COMMISSION  :  How  to  Prepare  for  it, 

how  to  Obtain  it,  and  how  to  Use  it ;  with  practical  information  on 
the  cost  and  prospects  of  a  Military  Career.  Intended  for  Cadets, 
Sulxiltems,  and  Parents.  By  Capt.  G.  J.  Yoitkchuhband,  of  the 
Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides ;  Author  of  *  Frays  and  Forays.' 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

THE    RAILWAYS  AND   THE  TRADERS :  a  Sketch  of 

the  Railway  Rates  Question  in  Theory  and  Practice.  By  W.  M. 
AcwoRTH,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-I^aw ; 
Author  of  *  The  Railways  of  England.*  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  €«. 

FERGUSSON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  MODERN  STYLES 

OF  ARCHITECTURE.  A  3>w  Edition,  Jtrrifted  and  Enlarged. 
With  a  special  account  of  Architecture  in  America.  By  Robert 
Kerr,  Professor  of  Architecture,  King's  CoUe^^e,  London.  With 
400  Illustrations.    2  vols,  medium  8vo.  42«. 

LONDON  :  Past  and  Present  ;  its  History,  AssociatioiiH, 
and  Traditions.  By  Hbnrt  B.  Wheatlet,  F.S.A.  Based  on 
*  Cunningham's  Handbook.'  Library  Edition^  on  Laid  Paper. 
3  Tols.  medium  Svo.  £3.  St. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  LIBERTY:  an  Ai-gument  against  Socialism 

and  Socialistic  Legislation.  With  an  Introduction  by  Herbert 
Spbkcer,  and  Essays  by  Various  Writers.  Edited  by  Thox as 
Mack  AY,  Author  of  •  The  English  Poor.'    Second  Edition.    8vo.  12*. 


DICTIONARY  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES; 

including  the  Laws,  Institutions,  Domestic  Usages,  Painting,  Sculp- 
ture, Music,    the    Drama,  &c.      Edited   by  Wm.  Smith,   LL.D., 
y  W.   Wavte,   M.A.,  and  G.    E.    Marindek,    M.A.      Third  BdiUon, 

/^  IteriMed   and   Enlarged.    Vol.   I.   (to  be  completed   in    2  vols.), 

medium  8vo.  31#.  64^.  each. 

A  RIDE  THROUGH  ASIA  MINOR  AND  ARMENIA.  With 

Sketches  of  the  Cliaracter,  Manners,  and  Customs  both  of  the 
Mussulman  and  Christian  Inhabitants.  By  H.  C.  Bark  LET,  Author 
of  '  Between  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea '  Jlcc.  Crown  8vo.  10«.  (kf. 

ADVENTURES  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  COUNT  ALBERT 

OF  ERBACH:  a  True  Story.  Translated  from  the  German.  By 
H.R.H.  pRixcESS  Beatrice'.  tSceond  JCiHtioH.  With  Portraits  and 
Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo.  \0t.  6d. 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  TENDERFOOT,  during  a  Journey 

in  Search  of  S|K)rt  in  the  Far  West.  By  Mrs.  Algernon'  St.  Mai'r. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  \2s. 

STUDIES  IN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY:  being  Academical 

Addresses.  By  the  late  Professor  DoLLiXQEB,  D.D.  Translated  by 
Maucadet  W'akue.     With  Portrait.     8vo.  14*. 

ELECTRICITY  :  the  Science  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

A  Sketch  U»r  (ioneral  Keaders.  By  K.  M.  Caillaud.  With  illus- 
trations.    Cn»\vn  8vu.  7*.  <»//. 

FORTIFICATION  ;  its  Past  Achievements,  Recent  Deveiop- 

inent,  and  Kuture  Pro;.'ress,  By  Major  (i.  Sviikxham  Clauk.  C.M.CJ.. 
lioyjil  Kn^'incers.     With  lUu>tralions.     Mnlium  8vo.  'Jit. 

LV\  MUN])I  :  a  Series  of  Studies  in  the  ReHgion  of  the 

Incjtrnation.  By  Variou-*  Wriier<.  I'Mlted  by  Rev.  Chauli^ 
(Juki-:,  M.A.     Elm' nth  Edition.     8vii.  14.*. 

OUU  VICERKCiAL  LIFi^    IN    INDIA,  during  the  Yeairs 

1884-1888.  By  the  Maii(MIIOXK.ss  <»k  Diffeuin.  J'o/fular  tAtition. 
Map.     Post  8vn.  7*.  <W/. 

LIFE  OF  ALEXANDER  POPE.     Jiy  W.  J.  Courthopk, 

M.A.  Bc'in^'  I  he  (.'omplct  injr  Volume  of  the  Works  edited  by  CUOKKII. 
Klwi.v,  and  C(»ruTiioi*E.  With  a  Copious  InHex.  IVrtrait. 
t(vo.  I  Ox.  \\d. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 
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